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For Reference 


Not to be taken from this room 


238165 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 
Penal Code of California, 
1915, Section 623. 
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hearts are drawn to a bright, sparkling smile! 





iles are brighter when gums are healthier. Guard against “pink tooth brush”... use Ipana and massage. 


‘LL CELEBRATE Victory with a clear con- 
ence. Because you're working hard toward 


now. Good girl. After hours, you rate the best 
relaxation —romance! 


pwder your nose. Rouge your lips. Smile. And eee ee tooth brush”! 
nd have FUN! That smile, now—how’'d it look 
in the mirror? Did it sparkle? Was it bright 


So see to it that your smile is at its radiant best — 


always. But remember, a sparkling smile depends 
so much on firm, healthy gums. 


with massage, to aid the gums. Let Ipana and massage 


help keep your teeth brighter, your gums firmer, your 
smile more sparkling. 


If you see a tinge of “pink” on your tooth brush — see YOUR COUNTRY NEEDS YOU 


i your dentist! He may say your gums are tender be- IN A VITAL JOB! 
tivating? cause soft foods have robbed them of exercise. And, 
the kind of smile that turns heads and hearts! like many dentists, he may suggest “the helpful stim- A oe women are needed - fee the 
l notice, most popular girls aren’t beautiful at ulation of Ipana and massage.” eee heey OF the Basie of men gone 
5 : ; 2 to war—to release more men for wartime duties. 
they all have a beautiful smile! For Ipana is designed not only to clean teeth but, 


Jobs of every kind —in offices, stores and 
schools—as well as in defense plants—are war 
jobs now. 


What can you do? More than you think! 


If your finger can press a button, you can run 
an elevator or a packaging machine! If you can 
keep house, you've got ability that hotels and 
restaurants are looking for! 


Check your local Help Wanted ads. Or see 
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Doctors Prove 2 cut of 3 Women ean ha 
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More Beautiful Skin in 14 Days! 


14-Day Palmolive Plan tested on 1285 women with all types of skin! 





“My complexion had lost its soft, smooth look,” 
says Marie Burckard of New York. “So I said 
‘yes’ when I was invited to try the new 14-Day 
Palmolive Plan—along with 1284 other women 
of all ages—from fifteen to fifty! My group re- 
ported to a New York skin doctor. Some of us had 


dry skins; some oily; some average. After a care- 


ful examination, we were given the Palmolive Plan 
to use at home for 14 days. 





Don’t waste soap! Soap uses vital materials that are needed to win the war! 


“Here’s the proved Palmolive Plan: I washed my 
face 3 times a day with Palmolive Soap. Then— 
each time—for a full 60 seconds—massaged onto 
my skin Palmolive’s lovely soft lather, as you 
would acream. Then rinsed. This massage brought 
my skin the full, beautifying effect of Palmolive’s 
lather. After 14 days, my doctor confirmed what 
my mirror told me—my skin was brighter, finer, 
less oily. You must try this wonderful plan.” 
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YOU, TOO, may look for these sk 
‘mprovements in only 14 Days! 


= IN pees 


* Brighter, cleaner skin 


® Finer texture rN 
* Fewer blemishes ae &. 
* Less dryness a a 
*® Less oiliness ee 
Smoother skin <a. 


Better tone ae . 


- Fresher, clearer color 


All 36 doctor 
all the 1285 Ww 
Plan for you 
ments in 14 qd 
you want a co 


S proved that 2 out of 3 of 
omen who tested the Palmolive 
got many of these improve- 
ays. Now it’s your turn! If 
mplexion the envy of every 


raved way sing P: ive S 

pi a y of using Palmolive Soap toni 
3 ays, you, too, may look for fres 
wrighter, lovelier skin. 3 
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he can earn his way in life, he does One trouble with American education has 
have the urge to while away his years been its stress upon ‘‘courses”’ and “hours” 


pt contemplation of what the aristocrats and “credits,” and the very common idea 
rmer years had to say about the good, that education terminates when one leaves 


school. The school should lay the founda- 
tion, of course, and the foundation includes 
Provision for recreation and leisure as well as 
Oreover, as President Eliot made clear, for economic self-sufficiency. But the foun- | 
uld be a very bold and completely un- dation should not be regarded as the com- 
worthy person who would determine pleted structure. 
ly what knowledge is of the most Liberal education, the education which 
in. The elective system was adopted, as really frees men, js the self-education of 
Thompson says, to Provide room and adults. May it not be that the integration 
jin a college course for the study of which Miss Thompson so ably urges for our 
mM sciences. And modern sciences have American educational program is to be 
iced so far since that day that no one found in adult education? 
ope to get much more than a brief in- Education for economic efficiency cannot 
tion to them in an undergraduate be completely integrated. ‘Even the training 
. of an army demands many entirely separated 
a brief formal introduction to a schools and faculties. Our civilian life is far 
= has little economic value. What the more complex than military life. Obviously, 
ny of this country has needed, and for youth to find its place economically, 
has profited by, are people who can there must be varied courses and different 
ence. It has, therefore, richly re- schools and faculties, and each must be con- 


cerned with producing an economically effi- 
cient individual of a certain needed type. 
But after one has his vocation, his way of 
Paying his way in the social order, there is a 
time for considering the social order itself, 
: What are its values? What are its absurdi- 
wonder is that there are sO many ties? What has been the experience of other 
perb teachers in small schools, large peoples and other times? 
} colleges and universities all over the Youth can study, as Professor Meiklejohn 
'. While too many communities and once said, ‘tennis rules in a baseball world.” 
my parents regard schools as custo- But adults can decide whether they are go- 
itutions to take care of the children ing to have a baseball world or a tennis 
ey are old enough to work, there are world. That is democracy. That pools the 
- country thousands of teachers who varied experiences of differently trained in- 
ighest form of service and the great- dividuals in studies for community better- 
faction in life in real teaching, ment. That educates the college and univer- 
as to the value of teaching ethics, a sity professors who do extension teaching 
1 statement once came from a Car- and relates their little fields of knowledge to 
‘hom the writer was helping to build the broad terrain of living. If we will be free 


. All he said was, “If you get the men, let us call great teachers to us in our 
on crooked, you have to cheat all adult years, and let us reason together. 

ip.” Incidentally, our adult interests have 
Proved effective in shaping the ideas and 


ambitions of the younger generation. Plato’s 
t attempt to teach ethics as are- dialogues did not take place among children 
at school. 
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THIS 1S A WATCHBIRD 
_ WATCHING 







How vo Bula A STRAIGHT, STURDY BACK 


y 
A Kantwet Crib Mattress* gives the 
firm, level Sleeping support that helps bu 
backs. And it’s easily wiped ‘dry and cle 
flat-button tufting keeps Kantwet’s ex 
filling from shifting, prev 


hollows. Assure your ba 


ild strong 
an. Tight, 
tra center 
ents harmful humps and 


by long hours of happy, 
healthful sleep with a Kantwet . . 


Not all wetproof mattresses are 
Kantwets. To get the atly 
only this crib mattress offers, be sure 


the name Kantwet is on the label. 


antages 


much for its teachers of science. In 
ne salaries of teachers the country over 
e that in the scale of economic re- 
yteaching is one of the lowest of occu- 






















FOR ALL 


FIRST APPEARANCES Caddle - Year 


Everyone will ‘‘oh”’ and ‘‘ah”’ 


in this charming combination 
pillow. Dainty, 


when baby appears 
coverlet, pad, and 
richly-quilted ray 
with wetproof lining. Perfect fo 
carrying —for trips anywhere, or Naps at home. 
Mother as well as baby will appreciate the gift of a 
lovely and convenient Cuddle-Nest. 


on satin covering 
t carriage or for 
] 


Kantwet products are sold by leading stores. 
ROSE-DERRY CO., Newton 58, Mass. 


*Pat. No. 2,106,065 tPat. Pending 
CRIB MATTRESSES e CUDDLE-NEST e NURSERY FURNITU 













8 Und 


Guard your Baby 


against 


Bottle-Colic 


He's too Jittle to Struggle with jerky, 
spasmodic feeding. And he hasn't learned 


not to swallow air, 







THIS IS A 
WATCHBIRD 
WATCHING A 


CHEWING-GUM- 
















‘How to protect 
your Child’s lips 
a 0 against Sunburn 


against Windburn 
sa against Parching 


Re as ‘—and other 


Help him, mother . . - by giving him 
his food from Pyrex, the nursing bottle 
with the Patented Air Vent that prevents 
nipple collapse. This exclusive Pyrex fea- 
ture assures a steady flow of milk with- 
out air. Your baby takes his food easily 
and comfortably...you 
don’t have to worry 
about bottle-colic. 

All Pyrex nursers 
have flat sides to pre- 
vent rolling. And the 
rounded inside makes 
cleaning easy and thor- 
ough. They’re chill-proof, and heat-proof 
-+.and you can equip your baby with the 
complete 6-unit Layette Set for only $1.20. 
Replacement is guaranteed if any Pyrex 
nurser is broken from temperature shock. 



















| externally caused 

| lip troubles 

IF YOuR child’s tender little lips are rough, dry, 
Parched and Peeling because of exposure to sun 
or wind, here’s an amazingly easy way for quick 
relief. Get Fleet’s Chap Stick today for each of 
your children — they’ I] love using it themselves. 
Chap Stick is made especially for the lips. It’s 
gently medicated—lubricates—promotes healing 


— guards against Painful lip conditions, Only 
25¢ at drug counters, 


Tuts untidy creature sprawied all over 
ing-Gum-Messer. Instead of kee 
it plays with it, pulling it out, stretching it, getting it all 
full of germs and usually winding up with it stuck all 
over everything. If you look under the chair you will see 

i at it chewed. Chewing-Gum- 
essers spoil furniture, books and almost everybody 
else’s disposition. When they can’t think of anything else 
to do, they crack the gum and make people hate them. 


‘a 


the place is a Chew- 
ping gum in its mouth, 

















































WERE You A CHEWING-GUM=MESSER THIS montu? BLS. Forcea “fl aed 6 iE YR E X 
Peeeaiio Attica | NURSING BOTTLES 
= Boemerctvererg eos 
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oH LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL ‘Jay 
SOME 0.U.0- SAME 0.U.0 “WAR POOR” FAMILY 
L § ce a Meat ee RE you one of America’s 20,000,000 trapped between soaring 


prices and a static income? Ona “frozen” salary of $45 weekly, 
Marie Fitzgerald has five youngsters to keep fed, héalthy and in 
shoeleather. “Those $2.98 cotton dresses [ used to buy—they’re all 
$5.98 now and falling apart at the seams. And the price of sheets! 
Joan is sleeping on a tablecloth.” ; 















The S. O. S. Company, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
S.O.S. Mfg. Co. of Canada, Lid., Toronto, Ont 
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Certainly, you can get your 
favorite scouring pads today! 
Not enough to waste, or to 
discard when only half-used. 
But enough to protect your 
precious aluminum, now that 
you can’t replace it. Enough 
to save you time and work, 
too! Ask for S.O.S.—today! 


Today’s S.O.S. is the same 
S.O.S. that you’ve always 
preferred—nothing else quite 
like it! The soap is in the 
pad. See how S.O.S. cleans, 
scours, polishes, all in one 
simple operation. Use it as 
directed, to make your share 
last just as long as possible. 























If you find yourself paying the rent and owing the grocer, rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul, you won’t forget the trials, tribulations 
and lighthearted gaiety of this fatherless Irish family. Watch for 
the Fitzgeralds in How America Lives. 


Ta the Journal tn August 





MOM’S THE BANKER! 


(Continued from Page 103) 


certain lessons she’s learned: She’d start 
buying furniture on the installment plan in 
the beginning rather than rent a furnished 
place, as she and Joe did. Your own furni- 
ture makes it feel like home, and in the end 
it costs less to buy your own, she believes. 
She’d have space in her yard. Joe doesn’t 
like these “neighborhoods where you can 
reach out the window and shake hands 
with the neighbors.’”’ There’s going to be 
yard space for growing kids in that new 
home. 

When Sherry was still a baby, Louise hit 
on her favorite policy for making both ends 
meet: She quit her job. Times were very 
tight during that second winter, and Lou 
worked for a while. But she found it cost 
less if she stayed home and managed the 


A SPODE PINK DINING ROOM 
FOR AFTER THE WAR 


(Continued from Page 108) 


two you will know, without doubt, which one 
you like best. On that certainty, other 
things fall into line. 

Sheer white is dainty for dining-room 
windows, and overdraperies exactly match- 
ing your wall make the room look larger. 
Flower-patterned draperies. give a gay, 
summery look. Notice that we kept our own 
windows very simple to show you how 
beautiful plain draperies can be if the colors 
are pleasant and the wmdows well groomed. 

The dining table is Duncan Phyfe style, 
a favorite with everyone because there are 
no interfering legs. 

Don’t feel you must plan to buy a matched 
dining-room set. Plan to buy only the pieces 
which suit the size of your room or meet your 
needs. You can mix your antiques with the 
new things, if they look well and serve your 
needs. Informal dining rooms are the style 
these days. 

The rug in our Spode dining room is linen, 
with borders of wool tufting. You will be 
able to buy this type of linen rug by the 
yard without tufting, and in practically any 
coloring to match your scheme. It is in- 
expensive, but doesn’t look it, and provides 
the ultimate in service. 

Now, about the cupboard, which is really 
the charm spot and holds your treasure. You 
can build‘it into an old wall, using the depth 


WINS, Junior WINS! 


. WINS cumens enon maven 


Join the WINS K.P. Rese 
help frantic canners in your community. They 
your spare time, part tine, full time to p 
summer crop. Edsy work. Good pay. Your time 
may mean a fighting man's life later. Enlist ™ 


money. She shopped the ads for secon 
furniture; she and Joe painted and dece¢ 
the nursery furniture. 

Lou and Joe are as systematic in the 
efforts as they are in their saving 
Each has given blood to the Red 
five times. Lou makes a conscientious 
out of fat, tin and paper salvage i 
bright kitchen. Easy does it—if you 
at it. 

The Derers believe that living and 
within your means—and writing it do 


paper—is a pretty sure way of keepin 


































it’s a postwar plan that would cut de 
size the bugaboos of unemployme 
economic dislocation. 


let them project out into the room; 
you can build it onto the wall like a} 
furniture and leave the plaster undi 

Show the picture on page 108 to ¥ 
penter when you are ready to bui 


matic and large enough to be reall} 
If you collect pewter or slipwa}” 
glass or odd plates and pitchers, }— 
board will carry your theme and by 
behold. 
Just as a forecast, these are going 
best postwar colors for dining roof 
SPODE PINK. Clear, fresh clo¥ 
that go with most pink florals. . 
PERSIAN BLUE. Soft, dusty bi 
with blue-and-white. or gold-) 
china. 
. Mimosa YELLow. Warm, dusty 
go with cream-and-brown or gre 
and-white dinnerware—copper | 
WHITE OR Ivory. To use with 
flower-strewn chintzes and creto) 
for those who prefer wallpaper to} 
forward to both quaint and sogy 
florals, gay as a June meadow. | 
wy 
Jury: 
ON the 
Smith 
Paste ay 
an 

Re gins 
She hag 
furnish 
Stony ig 
Mine the, 
et You, 
or two 
9 King 


Washingto 











PAN STERLING writes, “I was born in 
Northern Missouri, spent most of my child- 
hood in Nebraska and Wyoming, but for 
the past ten years have been a New Yorker. 
I hope always to live here, with time out 
to enjoy the West Coast, and another few 
months sometime to book passage on a 
tramp steamer bound for the world. Now I 
have a garden apartment where I can write 
in the sun, work on my novel, play with 
Brownie—my eighteen-year-old dog—dig 
in my flower bed and get well freckled. 
Incidentally, Betsy, in Colonel Mayberry 
Comes Home—on page 17 of this issue— 
is a real little girl who has been waiting a 
long time to see herself in the magazine.”’ 


OSCAR SCHISGALL, author of Thought 
I'd Drop In . . ., says, “‘I started to write 
about 200 stories, 16 books and several movies 
ago. Well, let’s be more conventional and say 
I was born in Antwerp, Belgium,in 1901. The 
diamond business brought my family to 
New York when I was six and I’ve lived here 
ever since, except for a five-year pre-Hitler 
amble around Europe with my wife—tasting 
Continental life and writing about it. My 
hobbies, besides my family—which in- 
cludes two sons and a dog—are tennis, golf, 
chess and bridge—but these, as well as a 
number of stories, will have to be set aside 
for the time, because I’ve gone to work 
for the Government. The job? The OWI.”’ 


DWIGHT HUTCHISON arrived in the 
JOURNAL’S pages by jumping—like Eliza 
on the ice—from Shakespeare courses at 
Smith to writing advertisements for tooth 
paste and chewing gum, to articles on birds, 
bees and flowers, to career books for teen- 
age girls. She thinks that with short stories 
she has reached shore. Her two daughters 
furnish her, unwittingly, with most of her 
story ideas, and they don’t always recog- 
nize themselves when they appear in print. 
Her youngest, for instance, picked cherries 
for two summers, like Jenny in How Do 

_ You Know It’s Lover, and surely will be sur- 

prised to hear about any handsome pilot. 

In the photograph the author is in Arizona. 
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A TIME TO LOVE Pearl S. Buck 


FICTION 
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Published in The greatest 
this space star of the 
every month screen! 





King Vidor, who directed ‘The Big 
Parade”, the first outstanding MGM pic- 
ture twenty years ago, now delivers to the 
same company, as an Anniversary ges- 
ture, his mighty production “‘America’”’ 


Kk ko kek 


This film is the flesh and blood story 
of the American dream come true. 


x OK IK 


It’s about a guy 
called Steve 
Dangos, a young 
immigrant who 
came to this land 
of freedom with 
his bare hands 
and a shining 
hope. (Brian 
Donlevy gives 
all his sincerity 
to this role.) 


Kk KKK 


It’s also about a girl called Anna 
O’Rourke. Who shared in the struggles, 
the tribulations, the dreams of her man, 
as he made it the hard way, from iron 
mine worker, steel puddler, factory 
worker to great industrialist. 


KK) *K ee 


While their story is intimate, personal, 
glowing, it is also symbolic of the fight, 
the love, the surge, the drama, that 
has made our way of life the wonder 
of the whole, wide world. 


KE OK Ne oe 


“America” is the big adventure, told in 
wonderfully human and exciting terms 
—in a robust screen play by Herbert 
Dalmas and William Ludwig. 


Kaik  o% 


It is dramatic fiction. And it is also 
the truth. For this story in its scope 
parallels the life stories of many of 
the men who have helped to make 
America great. 
KK KW 

King Vidor 
has found the 
movie ma- 
terial that 
many direc- 
tors have 
been reaching 
for ever since 
the beginning of motion pictures. 


k  * eye 


What he has done with it is nothing 
short of magnificent. 

* * * * 
“‘America”’ is photographed in perfected 
Technicolor, applied so to the mood of 
the picture that it is part of the color 
of the story itself. 

* * * * 
Red-brown earth tones of Mesabi; fiery 
reds and yellows of steel town; the 
bluish-gray colors of the automobile 
factories; and finally, the bright sky- 
blues of America’s conquest of the 
heavenly skies above, follow in storied 
sequence. - 

* * * * 
‘America”’ has caught 
the mighty cadences of 
the American dream. 
Something of you, your- 
self, is surely in it. 

* * * * 
Presented with pardon- 
able pride by 
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Its New “Hustle-Bubble’”’ Suds are Richer in 
Washing Power! Even Biggest Washes Come Sparkling 
White and Clean with OXYDOL’S Lively Sudsing Action! 
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he SAVE CLOTHES IN WARTIME! 


Yes, with Oxydol you can get clothes 
snowy-white and clean—without hard 
rubbing or harsh bleaching! That’s 
why Oxydol helps save clothes in these 
wartimes—makes them last longer. 
Oxydol is so safe too—safe for colored _ 
wash things, rayons and your own 
precious hands! All your white things ~ 
-—except, of course, for unusual stains— 
* come white without bleaching! 
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SOAP 
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OXYDOL WASHES 


*, WHITE 
See WITHOUT BLEACHING 





Soap is made of vital war materials—so don’t waste it! These 3 simple 
rules will help you save soap when doing laundry and dishes. 
3— Scrape dishes well 


before washing. This 
way you needless soap. 


1— Always measure 
Oxydol—don’t pour! A 
little goes a long way. 


2—Save up clothes un- 
til you can do a full 
washing at a time. 














tery of woman. 


OW isn’t that just like a man? We asked several of our favorite sleuths (pro- 
fessional only on paper) to help solve the greatest mystery of all—the mys- 
We thought we might learn something. Their answers, as 
you ll see below, pretend that they were never mystified! But it’s only in the 


innuendoes that we guess the truth: our sleuths are glib, on paper, when the 
subject is fiction, but in real life a certain endearing shiftiness, a slow grin here 
and there blur their lucid prose. Now isn’t that just like a man, trying to ex- 


plain something he doesn’t understand? 


BY CORNELL WOOLRICH 


I take the viewpoint that women 

ave been labeled mysterious simply 

because they so often fail to conform to the 

pattern of behavior that men have set for 

them. She just did something he didn’t like 

or wasn’t expecting. Therefore—immedi- 

ately—‘“‘Aren’t women mysterious! You 
can’t figure them out.” 

A half dozen or so of these libels follow. 
My refutation of them is culled from per- 
sonal observation, and, therefore, I will stack 
it up against any other man’s opinions or ob- 
jections on the same topic. They are just as 
valid as his, although I am no expert on 
women. Some of these delusions about 
women are: 

1. That they are more timid and fearful 
than men. Yet they will sit down in a den- 
tist’s chair with utter composure, and actu- 
ally converse with the man while he is work- 
ing. And come out again looking fresh as a 
daisy. I have even heard them say ‘‘Thank 
you”’ on taking their leave of the monster. 
Whereas I have to be practically carried out 
on a stretcher. 

2. That they are the vainer of the two 
sexes. Stand by and keep your eye on one of 
the chewing-gum-vending machines at any 
subway station, sometime. Take a Gallup 
poll on who comes up to it and stands mug- 
ging in front of the mirror. Not the women, 
to straighten their neckties, scan that bald 
spot or just ogle on general principles. Not 
even at the ratio of one to ten. When they 
step up to them, it’s to punch out gum. 
True, they carry around their own mirrors in 
their handbags. But there’s a distinction 
even there; they look into them with the de- 
tachment of an artist contemplating a work 
of art. There is none of that fierce, personal 
admiration, as if to say, ““What a handsome 
brute you are!”’, that the shaving mirrors 
know so well. 

3. That they are less capable of handling 
emergencies. Well, when it comes to picking 
up a whole apartment bodily and transferring 
it elsewhere, who does it? Not me. All I 
have to do is remember the new address. 

4. That they have less stamina or physical 
endurance than men. This is an old one, and 
the best place to refute it is equally old: the 
dance floor. One waltz and two fox trots 
finish me, but they go on to the last tune of 
the night, when even my stronger brothers 
have wilted. And they don’t get all wet and 
sticky under their collars either. Not only 
that, they have handicaps put on them. 
Their heels are arched two inches off the 
floor. They have to take someone else’s 
steps; you can take your own. That makes 
it harder. 

5. That they are catty. This one is my 
pet mystery of the lot. Why? Why are 
they? It’s hard to disprove, because there is 
no adequate yardstick by which to measure 
it. But when a woman makes a sarcastic 
and unprovoked remark, it’s cattiness. When 
a man makes the same sarcastic and un- 
provoked remark, it’s wit or irony or some- 
thing else. There is a deftness to their sar- 
casm that is apt to be harder to answer; 
they wound more lightly, and sometimes the 
victim doesn’t even know he’s been hit until 
quite some time after. But some of the most 
cruelly lacerating remarks I, at least, have 
ever heard at the expense of others, have 


come from such ultramasculine gentry as 
truck drivers, streetcar motormen and 
traffic policemen. So we'll give women a 
fifty-fifty average on this one. 

6. That they are gossipy. Here again 
they break even. Were you ever in a strictly 
masculine barbershop, where the clientele 
are all mutually known to one another? The 
amount of extraneous information about 
third persons that passes back and forth 
would inundate the membership of any 
women’s club—who talk about books, I 
understand. 

7. Now we come to that famous charge 
that they take a long time to get dressed just 
when you’re in a hurry. That may well be, 
but who was it laid out all the things you 
were to wear, ahead of time? Besides, why 
not weigh it against the finished result? It is 
usually worth waiting for. And those extra - 
ten or fifteen minutes—you won’t be able to 
remember what happened to them by the 
next night anyway. So why be in such a 
hurry? Wouldn’t you rather take something 
beautiful along with you? 

So the mystery is: why have they been so 
maligned? 

You might think from the above that I 
am prejudiced in their favor. 

I am. 


BY ERLE 
STANLEY GARDNER 


Perry Mason, the fictional lawyer 

whom I have created, who has 
fought his way through many a courtroom 
encounter, who has solved something over 
two dozen baffling mysteries, in print, ad- 
mits there’s one mystery he has never been 
able to solve, the greatest mystery of all, 
he claims: woman. 

Mason passes lightly over the obvious: 
that women cry when they are happy, laugh 
when their hearts are breaking, dedicate 
their lives to mercy, yet are the essence of 
cruelty in conflicts with their own sex. No, 
the thing that baffles Perry Mason is the 
mystery of woman herself. 

Fatuous in my conceit, I decided to set 
him right. ‘‘Woman,” I explained, “isn’t 
really a mystery. She only wants to be. 
Men flatter her by telling her she is un- 
fathomable. Actually, she conforms to very 
definite laws of psychological conduct.” 

Mason gave me a pitying glance. ““How 
do you explain her hats?”’ he asked. 

“Nothing to it,’’ I gabbled. “Women are 
latent exhibitionists. They love to wear 
things that attract masculine attention, 
even if the getups are crazy.” 

Mason remained courteous. He lit a cig- 
arette. “Women,” he countered, “don’t 
dress for men. They dress solely for other 
women. If the boy friend groans at the hat 
she’s wearing, she dismisses his complaint 
with a love pat. She isn’t wearing the hat for 
him at all, but for that mysterious ‘other 
woman’ who is always in the picture, either 
as a vague composite concept, or as a very 
definite ‘creature’ with whom she will either 
feud or strike up a purring friendship.” 

“And what does that prove?’’ I demanded. 
““There’s nothing deep or mysterious about a 
woman’s striking up a friendship with her 
rival. It’s just an attempt to study competi- 
tive merchandise. She wants to see what it 
is Miss Blank has that infatuates the boy 
friend.” 








4. The Rovwsveamy Totianen Creificiny 


O YOU’RE depopulated! Everybody’s scat- 

tered—like flower petals in a nor’easter. 
The old school routine’s dissolved, the stand- 
by’s have evaporated. You’ve time on your 
hands and nobody to waste it with? That’s a 
fine thing! 


AND FAITHFUL? 


Perhaps Jim isn’t around to take you out. Per- 
haps he’s donned uniform and gone off to do a 
man’s job. How to keep your sanity? How to 
avoid withering on the vine in sheer and utter 
loneliness? Perhaps you can sit at home every 
evening and still stir up enough imagination to 
make that daily letter of yours alive and lively. 
Perhaps you think it’s the least you can do to 
prove you’re being faithful. You can shut your- 
self away from the gang and all your friends. But 
you'll soon find yourself caving into a martyr. And 
your letters will show it. 

Going along with the gang will keep your brain 
and your sense of humor clicking. You needn’t ar- 
range to have a special date. Though it’s easy 
enough to jubble a date so you don’t get involved 
in things you aren’t looking for. Tim and Marta 
can see that you get home from the dance. It 
doesn’t matter if you’re odd girl on the picnic. 
The crowd can drop you off on the way home from 
the movies. Going along, contributing your share 
to the fun, keeping up on the doings of the gang 
will keep you less lonely. And will make your let- 
ters to Jim more interesting. He doesn’t really 
want you to wrap yourself up in cotton batting. 
If you go into seclusion, you’re doing exactly 
that. 

Meeting new boys—dancing with them, laugh- 
ing with them, entering into their fun and still 





keeping your emotions under control—is a greater 
test of your feelings for Jim. Now is your chance 
to weigh those feelings anyhow. To test out your 
own loyalty, to make up your mind, without 
benefit of Jim’s charms near by, just how you do 
feel. 

Meantime, your letters give him cheer. Your 
accounts of the gang’s war effort and harmless 
amusement, the news of people he knows will 
keep him in touch with the world he left behind 
him. You're his link. Be the strongest link you 
know how to be. 


NO GAL PALS? 


Maybe your tight little corporation at school 
has dissolved for the summer. That’s no reason to 
dead-man’s-float in solitary splendor. Jerk your 
head up out of the water so you can see who there 
is to know. Make yourself some new friends. 

Make a list of them. There are lots of girls you 
speak to, used to eat lunch at school with occa- 
sionally. They didn’t go with your crowd, so you 
never knew them well. Now’s your chance. Add 
to the list the new girl who came so late nobody 
got to know her. Put down Sally’s cousin who’s 
visiting for the summer. Put down Sue. You al- 
ways liked her infectious giggle, though your 
crowd couldn’t see her. And Marge, who can swim 
like a seal. And Tina, who plays the accordion and 
lives on the other side of town. And the Bassett 
twins, who sing sister stuff. 

Keep on treading water, just speaking to them 
on the street—and you'll stay lonesome. Break 
the strangle hold of your shyness and take a rac- 
ing dive. 

Don’t tackle the whole list at once. Start off in 
ones and twos. But start off inviting. ‘‘Come 









along to the movies with me?” . . . ““Comeover 
for lunch on Saturday and we'll sun-bathe after in 
the back yard.”” . . . “How ’bout going swim- 
ming?’’ A succession of invitations. Ring in an- 
other girl or two to make the doings even merrier. 
But keep thinking up things to do together. 
Shared laughs, shared memories, shared secrets 
will soon make you friends. Friends who remem- 
ber birthdays, who have quick breeze chats on 
the phone, who pop in to visit often, who keep in 
touch. 

You won’t have it all to do. This isn’t a game 
of tired-man’s-carry. Girls you invite will turn 
around and invite you. They’ll have you over to 
their homes, to eat their food, to meet their fam- 
ilies, to meet their friends. They’ll call you back. 
They'll do their share of thinking up things to do 
together. 

This goes, too, for the boys around you’ve al- 
ways hi’ed. Maybe they’ve never asked you for a 
date. Maybe they never will get around to it. 


But there’s no reason why you shouldn’t round 


them up. Have a picnic. Have some of the gang 
they know best. Throw in a few best girls for good 
measure and fill up the rest of the list with casu- 
als like yourself. Make your party fun. Then 
plan another, or help one of the other girls to do 


the same. Keep those boys rounded up—but not is = 


lassoed—until they no longer think of you as 


casual. But as their crowd. Dates will take care ee 
of themselves. en 
The slightest amount of investigation will turn . 


those names on your list into real people. People 
you can like and have fun with. And look what 
you’ve done. Given artificial respiration to the 
lonesome blues. And brought a new crowd of live 
wires to life. Then it’s only because you really 
want to that you spend idle minutes by yourself! 


CAPITAL LETTERS 


How to put a small piece of yourself into an 
envelope? How to write letters that get answered 
pronto? Many of your he and she pals have hied 
themselves temporarily out of your life. But you 
want to keep in touch, don’t you? Well, send to 


me the Reference Library, Lapies’ Home JouRNAL, 
wa Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania, along with five 
scents, and ask for the new edition of CaprraL 

uw Lerrers, No. 1300. Then make tracks on paper! 


7” - art, 
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“Scoff, if you 


ae and with the fierce conviction and 
undying faith that had marked him from 
the beginning, Lister, his scalpel laid aside, the 
last dressing completed, addressed his critical 
audience. 


In the eyes of one or two he saw hope and 
faith to buttress his own, but on the faces of 
others—some of them the leaders of the pro- 
fession—he read only doubt and disbelief. - 


He could almost hear the sneers of the attend- 
ing nurses whispering in the background while 
they viewed the pale and lovely woman on the 
table. Lister knew that they regarded his fanatical 
insistence on cleanliness, the repeated dressings, 
his evil antiseptics, as the vagaries of a madman 
... that they were awaiting the ‘‘dead-cart’’ to 
carry the woman away, just as it had carried 


Goon News! 
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will, Gentlemen, but this woman will live!” 


away countless others, when blood poisoning 
followed compound fracture. 


- But Lister knew, also, that his radical methods, 


his antiseptics aimed to keep germs out of 
wounds, before, during and after every opera- 
tion, must, with God’s will, triumph. 


the woman lived! 


And triumph they did... 

So, patient by patient, case by case, day by 
day, Lister piled up evidence in support of his 
antiseptic theory which was to rid the world of 
untold suffering, and reduce the hideous 
fatalities that time and time again followed even 
the simplest surgical operations. 


Ouick Germ-Killing Action —Safely 


It was for the great Lister that Listerine Antiseptic 
was named, meeting the requirements of a fine 


Most stores have received recent shipments of Listerine Antiseptic for civilian use. You 
should now be able to obtain Listerine Antiseptic in some size at your favorite drug counter. 


antiseptic . . . a solution with a rapid germ- 
killing power, non-poisonous in character, and 
absolutely safe to use. 


Today, in literally millions of homes, Listerine 
Antiseptic is the trustworthy first-aid in countless 
little emergencies “‘until the doctor comes.” 
Make it a “‘must’’ for your medicine cabinet. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 
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For countless little emergencies 


| LISTERINE 
| ANTISEPTIC 
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1 Forsake the dining room for the porch or terrace. 
Dress it up with such pretty and practical outdoor 
furniture as this set of birchwood—add hanging 
baskets of cool green vines—and discover how much 
more you'll enjoy your summer suppers! 


2 Outdoor cookery is fun, too—especially when 
you’re the lucky owner of this handy three-way 
grill. Set in a shady corner of the yard, it will have 
the family begging for the privilege of helping 
“get supper’. 


3 And do move your living room out beneath your 
biggest shade tree—or under the terrace canopy. 
A handy table and a few lounge chairs with bright 
pillows do the trick. Here’s a chair that is comfort, 
plus—for you can adjust it to five different angles 
without once stirring from its soft depths. 


A Lounging (or even the family mending) is much 
more’ fun when there’s an open Sampler nearby. 
Nibbling at a smooth and creamy chocolate can 
make you feel you’re on vacation, most any time! 
And Whitman’s Chocolates are the smoothest, the 
creamiest, the luscious-est . . . that’s why they’re 
first choice everywhere, every time. 


SUMMER FURNITURE FROM HAMMACHER SCHLEMMER, NEW YORK 


If you can’t always get your favorite Sampler, remember 
it’s because millions of pounds of Whitman's Chocolates 
are going to all our fighting fronts. The box of candy 
you couldn’t get today may be the box your boy or girl 
enjoyed yesterday, 


CHOCOLATES 
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There is Nothing They Don’t Need 


(Written by an American girl who is married to a 
Russian and lives with her two children in Moscow, 
and sent to her parents in Haddonfield, New Jersey.) 


Moskva 6, 
Vorotnikovsky Pereulok 
Dom 7, Kvartira 34 

Darlings : How wonderful it is to know 
that we are once more in communication. 
I think there should no longer be such 
a lapse as occurred during the first two 
years of the war. 

In all the years I have been here, not 
once, I think, have I asked you to send me 
things. But now I not only ask you, I beg 
you to send me heaps and heaps of things. 
All our clothes are in such a disreputable 
state that even the patches won’t hold 
any more patches. And besides, I haven’t 
even anything to patch with. Don’t think 
I’m asking you to buy us new things. 
Secondhand things will do just fine—look 
like House of Wenger in comparison to 
anything we have now. And the fact is 
that the kids aren’t even sufficiently 
warmly clothed, outside of all esthetic 
considerations. So don’t be squeamish 
about maybe this is too old to send. I can 
make it over into a skirt for Darka or a 
shirt for Adya, or a slip for myself. 

There isn’t a thing—not one silly little 
thing, from handkerchiefs to buttons— 
that we don't need. I simply dream of 
sleeping in pajamas once more, or owning 
a pair of galoshes, or throwing on a bath- 
robe when I get up in the morning. And 
oh, for some gloves! This is the impover- 
ishment of the war, for besides there being 
absolutely no possibility of replacing 
worn-out clothes, even essentials were 
sold when evacuation drove us to strange 
cities where the cost of living was so high 
that we either had to sell things or go 
without food. So there you are—war ina 
country invaded! 

As for foodstuffs, the youngsters are 
both suffering from anemia. Dad knows 
just what vitamins and tonics should help 
me get them back to their rugged selves. 
Besides this, fat concentrates, SUGAR (can 
you imagine children growing up almost 
without seeing sugar?), cocoa, and what- 
ever you find most compact and nourish- 
ing. 

All my love—to a speedy second front, 
a speedy final victory, and a speedy re- 


union after the war! 
Yours, 


MARGARET EFFREMOF. 


> If you wish to send a kit of household 


necessities to a Russian family—inex- 
pensive things like soap, spools of 
thread, bandage rolls, and so on—write 
to Russian War Relief, Inc., 11 East 
35th St., New York City. They will be 
glad to supply you with as many empty 
kit cartons as you like, plus mailing in- 
structions and a list of specified articles 
which have been approved by the So- 
viet Red Cross. ED. 


For Better or Worse, He’s Yours 


Dear Editor: I have been interested in 
the many stories which appear in the lead- 
ing women’s magazines ‘depicting the 
selfish woman who “‘doesn’t know there’s 
a war going on.”’ I know a few such selfish 
women but 

Who take out the car to drive five 
blocks to bowl? The men. 

Who refuse to take care of a troop of 
boy scouts or even review their achieve- 
ments once a month? The men. 

Who, though their wives schemé to feed 
them well on ration allowances, have no 
patience with such ideas and bring home 
black-market steaks which they insist on 
having cooked? Again the men. 

Men are no worse than people, but dear 
editors, I'll be darned if they are any bet- 


ter either. A READER. 





Soldier’s Father 
, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dear Editors: I have just received my 
May copy of your magazine and want to 
comment on the article by Major de 
Seversky. I have a son in England and 
the one worry that is with me always is 
that he may come home maimed in some 
way. Your pictures showing artificial 


July, 1944 


legs and the injured part of Major de 
Seversky’s body will help us overcome 
our horror of seeing someone near to us in 
this condition. Please keep. up the fine 


work. HOWARD RICH. 


The Same in Any Language 


This six-months-old letter from a corporal in Italy 
to his family just reached the JOURNAL offices. 
In spite of its unseasonableness, we are reprinting 
it with the hope that our readers will find it as 
moving as we did. 


With the U. S. Army in Italy. 


Dear folks: The approach of Christmas 
this year had a mysterious negative qual- 
ity, but there was one thrill I still had— 
the fun of wrapping presents. 

As you know, we get each week or so an 
“allowance”’ of hard candy, cigarettes, 
soap, shaving cream, razor blades, and so 
forth. Well, for several weeks I'd been 
more or less hoarding these rations for 
presents for the Italians in the vicinity, 
especially the kids. 

We occupied a home at the time, along 
with our genial Italian host and hostess 
and their three children. Formerly occu- 
pied by Germans, while the family lived 
in a mountain hideaway, the house had 
been stripped of almost everything except 
a big grand piano marked ‘“Strad A 
Paris,”’ which was probably too big to 
carry anyway. The few of us in the 
‘office’ never touch it and we’ve had or- 
ders not to disturb either the house or its 
occupants any more than absolutely nec- 
essary (and it’s these thoughtful orders 
that have endeared the occupying Amer- 
ican forces to the Italians). 

The day before Christmas I started to 
divvy up the candy and stuff into little 
packages and wrap them in white onion- 
skin paper. With my peculiar passion for 
stars as a decoration, I painted them all 
over the little white parcels, big ones, lit- 
tle ones, some light blue, but mostly gold. 
An examination of my Italian-English 
dictionary proved that Buon Natale 
meant Merry Christmas, so it went on 
too—in carmine ink. 

By Christmas morning when I got up, 
I had decided what to do with my pres- 
ents. I didn’t quite know how the lady 
of the house and her kids across the hall 
would take it, so I sneaked over, put the 
packages on the floor in front of the door, 
knocked—and ran. 

Some time after dinner came a timid 
knock on our door, and when I went to 
open it, there stood the signora from across 
the hall with a bottle of wine and a little 
plate of candy she’d made. I didn’t say 
anything for a couple of seconds: first, be- 
cause the language barrier is formidable, 
and second, because something got stuck 
in my throat just about then. 

The signora (who is about forty-five or 
fifty years old) and I have a hard time 
understanding each other. A ‘‘conversa- 
tion’’ between us inevitably brings into 
play a pencil and pad for drawing pictures 
and some acrobatics, grimaces, head shak- 
ing, artificial shudders and simulated 
tears. Like the day I tried for two hours 
to discover a mop we could borrow, con- 
sulting dictionaries in vain, making with 
the hands like a charwoman (in the mean- . 
time gurgling like water in a bucket) only 
to find the Italjan word for mop is mop. 

That night the officers had a party 
somewhere and we were all alone again. 
The messenger threw all caution to the 
winds, opened the piano and did a few 
raucous variations of Chopsticks. 

Among the crowd, by this time, was a 
boy named Shaddix from the deep South 
who can play a piano till the legs buckle— 
and I don’t mean loud. He sat down, his 
fingers rippled over the yellow keys like 
the caress of a lover and what came off the 
sounding board curled the hair of five or 
six homesick Americans: The Man I Love, 
Stardust, White Christmas, Beale Street 
Blues, Would I Be Wrong. 

And then it happened. Again the timid 
knock, and the signora asked if she could 
come in. Then came the kids, bashfully, 
one by one, then the boy and finally the 
signor. They were all smiles as they ap- 
proached the piano. Shaddix changed his 
pace and began Silent Night. As many 
times as I've heard this thing, this time it 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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“Add three Millands to your list of enthusiastic Servel owners” 


Mr. and Mrs. Milland say their Servel Gas Refrigerator 
is so quiet, they’d almost forgotten about it until we 
asked questions. “It just sits there,” says Ray, ‘‘and 
keeps things cold, and never causes a moment’s trouble.” 


[hese two Milland fans are Servel war workers. 
Today our factory is 100 per cent at work for the war. 
Ne have made some refrigerators since Pearl Harbor 
.|-but the Army and Navy needed them all. After the 
, war we’ll be making more Servels—and even better- 
ooking ones, too! We hope you’ll want to own one, 


appearing in “TILL WE MEET AGAIN”. A Paramount Picture 





Two million families are glad they own Servels today, 
when repair men are hard to find. Servel, the Gas Refrig- 
erator, is different—it has no moving parts in its freezing 
system to wear out, break down, or become noisy. 





We'll make homes more comfortable, too... with 
the Servel All- Year Gas Air Conditioner. It will heat 
homes in Winter, cool them in Summer— keep proper 
humidity all year round. Perfected before the war, 
these systems are already on test in hundreds of 
homes across America . .. and doing fine, 


The Gas Refrigerator that “stays silent—lasts 
longer’’ was first introduced through your Gas Com- 
pany. And that’s where new Servel products will 
be announced. Buy War Bonds and Stamps today 
so that you can modernize your home in the future. 
Your Gas Company will be glad to help you plan. 
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Half a minute with Mum... 








OU TRY new ways to enhance your 
appeal! The glamour of a smart 
hair-do—the lure of frills and ruffles. 


But even these clever tricks can fail if 
daintiness is lost—if the tiniest trace of 
underarm odor tells on you. 

So keep dainty this quick, sure way 
...use Mum! Even the most refreshing 
bath simply removes past perspiration, 
but Mum prevents risk of future under- 
arm odor! 

And Mum’s easy to use! It smooths 


“Takes the Odor out of Ferspiration 





and your charm is 
safe for hours — 
through busy day 
or dancing date. 
Use Mum every day, 
after every bath 

..- Mum’s quick! 


Mum works instantly — 
not by stopping 
perspiration, but by 
preventing risk of 
future underarm odor. 
Mum’s sure! 





on with just a touch of your fingertips 
...even after you're dressed. For Mum’s 
safe for fine fabrics, safe for your skin, 
too! Try Mum. Let Mum make your 
daintiness sure! 
e e e ’ 

For Sanitary Napkins — Mwm is an ideal de- 
odorant. It’s gentle... safe... non-irritating. 
Try Mum this way, too! 

Product of Bristol-Myers 


Mum 


(Continued from Page 10) 

was different. I made motions for the 
Italian family to sing. We sang all the 
Christmas carols we knew, and then La 
Golondrina, Funiculi-Funicula, Napoli, 
and on and on. After a bit, one of the girls 
played from music which was called 
Preghiera d’una Vergine. She had some 
trouble with the fancy work in the high 
register, and as we say in the Army, she 
got all fouled up, and finally abandoned 
the keyboard in. a wave of embarrass- 
ment. Nevertheless, we clapped extrav- 
agantly and said “‘bravo’’ just as the 
signora had done. You see, we catch on 
quickly. Somebody presented her with 
a bottle of smelly rose hair oil which one 
of us had gotten for Christmas. 

Soon after this, with the help of one of 
the soldiers who spoke Italian, several of 
us got involyed in a conversation with the 
Italians. We spoke of how wonderful it 
would be when the war was over, and why 
couldn’t people of different nationalities 
getalongaswellaswe were atthat moment. 
I said that after all we were all brothers un- 
der the skin; which must have sounded 
funny translated, because the signora 
laughed heartily. But she understood what 
I was getting at and she agreed. 

Well, Christmas wasn’t merry, but it 
was sort of quietly happy and I know we 
all went to bed that night with a fervent 
hope that next Christmas will find us, if 
not home again, at least at peace. 

All my love as always, 
BILL. 


They Resent Mrs. James 


Greensboro, North Carolina. 

Dear Editor: I have just read in the 
JOURNAL the letter from Mrs. Lloyd 
James wherein she ‘‘strongly resents” 
women who follow their husbands to 
camp. In many cases, those few weeks of 
happiness in a rented, dirty tourist camp 
or a desert shack must last a lifetime. 

I was married October 15, 1942, and on 
the day before that much-anticipated 
first wedding anniversary, my husband 
was killed in the costly air attack on 
Schweinfurt, Germany. Tonight rounds 
out the first year since I told him good-by — 
standing in a hotel room in Florida and 
watching until his plane became a mere 
fleck in the distance. I have now the rest 
of my life to work in a radio plant, as Mrs. 
James suggests; I had only five months out 
of a whole lifetime to be with my husband. 


MRS. S. W. WEBB. 


Paterson, New Jersey. 

Dear Sir: Mrs. James amazes me with 
her attitude toward camp-following wives. 
Doesn't she realize she is creating a situa- 
tion which might begin World War III, 
to be called ‘‘Remember Camp So-and- 
So?"' or ‘Did You Sit Home by the Fire- 


side?” MRS. WILLIAM LASKO. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 

Dear Editor: I’m willing to bet that all 
Mrs. James’ job means to her is a swiftly 
mounting savings account for their future 


after the war. MRS. J. G. HOGAN. 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Dear Editor: It's not Army wives who 
are ‘‘causing our Government to consider 
the drafting of women,” but those women 
who have no one really close to them in 
the war; who think they are doing a great 
thing for the war effort by spending a day 
or two a week at the Red Cross; who think 
they are “‘sacrificing’’ by leaving the car 
in the garage and riding a crowded street- 
car or bus. 
ELEANOR LITTLEPAGE. 


Fort Bragg, North Carolina. 

Dear Mrs. James: Let me tell you what 
Army wives are doing for your husband. 
They are operating his post exchange, 
laundry, service club, guest house and 
doing a large percentage of the adminis- 
trative work that goes with successfully 
operating any large camp. In the near-by 
towns, they are working in the USO pro- 
viding entertainment for him. In the 
latter case, for no wages, and in the rest for 
considerably less than the brave patriotic 
war wife who stays patiently at home and 
works in a war plant. 

You may say that a wife interferes with 
her husband’s training, but in my case I 
have found this not to be true. When I go 
overseas, I'll have a very realistic picture 
of what I’m fighting to come back to. Not 
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a memory of a wife I left behind two years 
ago when I was first inducted. 


AN ARMY CORPORAL. 


The Importance of Being Untidy 


Rochester, Illinois. 

Dear Editors: I follow with interest 
your series, How America Lives, but I was 
particularly intrigued with Mrs. Hahn in * 
Saint Charles, Illinois. Don’t you think, 
however, her problem is more than ‘‘ Shall 
I wash the supper dishes or leave them?”’ 
Don’t you think her problem is ‘‘ Shall we 
be Mary or Martha?” 

Too many people think Marthas are 
those who do the work and Marys are so- 
cial butterflies. But I assure you that be- 
ing a Mary is a darned sight harder than 
being a Martha. The Marthas enjoy a 
worldly success—the success of a woman 
who is a good cook and housekeeper. Be- 
cause a well-kept house is a tangible thing 
that all eyes can measure. But the min- 
utes and hours that Mary spends encour- 
aging in her children a taste for music, for 
good books, for self-expression do not 
bear flower in a week or a month. These 
intangibles are years coming to fruition, 
and the slighted household tasks stick up 
like sore thumbs to the neighbors. 

The Marthas set themselves a practical 
goal and reach it. The Marys’ goal is so 
high there is no hope of achieving it com- 
pletely. We Marys must, therefore, al- 
ways face acertain amount of frustration. 

THEDA PEARSON HEDDEN. 


Dorothy Gets a Wedding Dress 


The Duke's Cottage, 
Rudgwick, England. 

My dear Bruce and Beatrice: A wedding 
dress! I really am thrilled beyond words, 
and just can’t believe it. And it’s too late 
for Mary, so I shall have to think seriously 
about wearing it myself. They say the 
three ages of woman‘are Who is he? 
What is he? WHERE IS HE? Presumably 
I have reached the last stage, so here I 
sit, chin on hand, wondering if you could 
possibly follow up the frock with a hus- 
band, on Lend-Lease terms. Though no 
longer young, ‘‘there is fascination frantic 
in a ruin that’s romantic,’ and I would 
quite well pass for forty-five in the dusk. 
With the light behind me. 

But seriously, I never heard of such a 
kind thing—and if bidders do not come 
forward very eagerly for me, I shall loan 
the frock to girls who otherwise would 
be married in beige. Sucha dreary shade. 

I just can’t get over the kindness of 
people over there. The things they think 
of to send, and the trouble they take for 
a complete stranger. And daughter Mary 
goes to the clinic weekly and gets orange 
juice, and on the bottle I saw ‘‘Supplied 
under Lend-Lease terms from U. S. A.” 

Later. Your promise of a loaf of bread 
with concealed saw brings me consider- 
able comfort. I am so bad at any form of 
account, and so intensely inaccurate, and 
these days I have so many forms to fill in, 
accounts to struggle with, and so forth, 
that I feel it is only a matter of time! Oh, 
for the happy day when one is no longer 
official-ridden! 

Later. I had occasion, lately, to stay in 
one of those Olde British Inns that were 
once, before the war, something of show 
places. It had taken on a negative air, I 
found. On entering the lounge we were 
met with a notice saying No GIN OR 
WHISKEY. Farther on hung a notice say- 
ing No Cocxtalys. Upstairs there was a 
blackboard with the following: No EARLY 
Treas SERVED—a British habit you all 
don’t indulge in, but the lack of which 
starts the Englishman off on the wrong 
foot, as it were. In the ladies’ cloakroom 
it said No Soap. No Towet. There wasn’t 
any water either. However, they served 
us quite a good lunch, with the roast beef 
of old England, believe it or not. 

Still very quiet days and nights. An oc- 
casional explosion sets the windows rat- 
tling, and all last week there was a noise 
that reminded us of the bombardment at 
Dunkirk. But what it was no one seems 
to know, or, if they know, they won’t tell 
us. The ban has closed down on all 
coastal areas, and we get letters from 
harmless aunts in Worthing, heavily 
marked ‘‘Passed by Censor,” as if they 
were in Egypt or at the other side of the 
world, instead of some fourteen miles 


away. Love to you both, 
DOROTHY BLACK. 
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"I wash dresses by the dozen...so praise be for Super Suds’ 


EXTRA SUDS! 


“Lively girls like mine pick up a lot of dirt... ‘“ PEGGY, Patsy, and Mary Jane 
but it washes out easy with so much MORE ee an afternoon snack of 
SUDS and LONGER-LASTIN’ SUDS,” bread and apple butter. Life would 

says Mrs. Margaret Schorndorf be easier for me if they’d do less nib- 

bling and spilling, ’cause it means 

































more wash. But I’m not really pro- 
voked...Super Suds’ extra suds 
makes washing so much easier now. 
I didn’t realize how much work 
more, longer - lastin’ suds would 
f save! Dirt that used to take extra 
| rubbin’ often comes out in the 
regular wash with new, sudsier 


Super Suds.” 


“Such hard working suds, yet so mild!” 
“Not only my stockings and the girls’ 
nice dresses, but my hands, show how 
mild Super Suds is. So much rich suds 
get dirt out without 
anything strong 


b | added. Almost seems 
» Ns like a miracle!” 
¥ ~— 
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+ Make the “milk-bottle suds test” 


lake up a teaspoon of your old wash-day soap and a 
uss of water—even hard or cool water—in a milk- 


—_— 
53° FLOODS 
le. Do the same with Super Suds in another ° A 
lk-bottle. See if you don’t get more suds, longer- “ex 0 O FOR DIS ES 
ting suds, from Super Suds. Wot 
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DON’T WASTE SOAP! 








y MAKE A HIT 
. WITH BILL! 


a t 


for Bill! Mom 
arranges delicious Swift’s Premium Table-Ready 
Meats around gay Carrot Flowers. To make 
them: cut paper-thin slices of carrot in 3-inch 
lengths; form 6 or 8 strips into flower shape; 
fasten incenter with toothpick; float in ice water 
to curl “petals”. Just before serving, place a 
ripe olive in the center of each lovely flower. 





ook sor Wie babel Table-Ready Meats provide 


the same finest-type proteins, B vitamins and minerals, as 
the good meat cuts from which they are made. In buying, 
look for the label Swift’s Premium to get highest quality. 
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. got in yesterday ... thanks 
to all you folke eats stay ed put so Bill and the 
boys could travel in your place! Now Mom’s 
dise ‘ussing plans for tonight’ s supper .. . things 
that Bill specially likes, of course. How about 
the chocolate cake she always made for birth- 
days, and some of those good Swift’s Premium 
cold cuts? ‘Sounds just swell!” says Bill. 


. CCA ~K rWS at supper. 
Startiie next week, she? sa WAC! Bill’s last 
letter Hecided her—“They sent some WACs 
up the other day. Didn’t realize how much 
help they'd be—wish we had more!” Bill’s 
ple ased, Dad’s proud. Is there a tear in Moth- 
er’seye? Mary’s just turned twenty. But sey- 
eral of her friends are enlisting w ith her. 
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7S are picked in the Victory 
arden after Bill’s gone off to see some friends. 
The Browns get maximum production from 
their garden for they know planting is only 
half the job, have kept it well weeded and 
watered. Mom gathers lettuce, onions, and 
carrots. Her clever Carrot Flowers will glam- 
orize the cold meats platter. 


CSAC R for this beautiful platter of 
Swift’ s Biante Table- -Ready Meats! Flavor- 
ful Bologna and Braunschweiger, zesty Salami, 
mild New England Cooked Specialty, make a 
grand combination. (Thrifty, too, and you 
can buy just what’s needed.) The fine meats, 
delie iously blended and seasoned, disappear 
like magic! A sure sign theyre good! 











Fifty Years Ago 
in the Journal 
N JULY, 1894, 


dirt roads in the 
United States were 
alive with prancing 
horses and Chester 
wagonettes, queen 
wicker phaetons, 
two-seated traps 
and East Shore run- 
abouts. Rioting 
workers in Chicago 
burned 225 railway 
ears, and war broke 
out between China 
and Japan. Sixteen- 
year-old George M. 
Cohan, star of 
Peck’s Bad Boy, 
wrote the song hit 
Venus, My Shining 
Love. In England, 
essayist Walter Pater died. 





Inthe July, 1894, JOURNAL, Amelia 
E. Barr advises women in a sym- 
posium called What Constitutes a 
Good Husband? ‘‘Do not choose a 
poor, struggling man. A man in 
this age has no right to talk of love 
in a cottage. Marrying is easy; 
housekeeping is hard.”’ 


“Morality, the strictest temper- 
ance, joined to true affection and 
gentleness—can any woman love 
or respect a man in whom these 
traits are not fully developed?”’ 
asks Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. 


“Beatrice: A kiss on the forehead is 
usually supposed to be significant of 
much respect.” 


“A very pretty white chiffon para- 
sol,” writes fashion editor Isabel 
Mallon, “is decorated with two 
flounces, one falling over the edge, 
while at the top is a very large white 
moiré bow.” 


Miss Mallon adds: **French para- 
sol handles have small watches or 
pencil cases set in them, but the 
watches are generally more deco- 
rative than useful, and in summer 
days one seldom requires, when 
visiting or walking, anything so 
businesslike as a pencil.’’ 


“There is safety in numbers,” says 
Mrs. Burton Kingsland in her col- 
umn, A Daughter at Sixteen, “and 
it is not only unobjectionable but 
advantageous to both boys and girls 
to associate freely where a game of 
tennis or some merry informality 
calls them together. I would only 
deprecate walks or drives together, 
and all tétes-a-tétes.”” 


Feeding a baby in summer: *‘Fresh 
fruit should be eaten by children a 
very little at a time, early in the 
day, and never after two o’clock.”’ 


“Violet: If you have 
a girl friend with 
you at church, and a 
young man offers to 
walk home with you, 
you simply say, 
“Miss Smith is with 
me, but I think we 
will both be glad to have a protector.’”’ 





A fern luncheon party: “Completely 
cover the white linen dressing-table 
covers with ferns, and also decorate 
the mirrors, fireplaces and mantels. 
In the drawing room, tie a large 
green satin bow at one end of the 
fern-banked mantelpiece, and tie 
bunches of fern to the lamp shades. 
Exquisite!” 
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EUROPEAN 


A board held under the hydrant makes about the best group shower you can get in the city. 


TK vou 





HAT with one thing and another, 

the two rivers that, from the 
Workshop, we can see flanking Man- 
hattan are better for war traffic than 
for bathing. But there are plenty of 
good places to swim in the city, in- 
doors and out. And in addition to 
swimming pools, public and private, 
one hundred and fifty-four wading 
pools help the metropolis use up a 
billion gallons of water a day in sum- 
mer. Even so, more kids on a swelter- 
ing day cool off at a fire hydrant than 
anywhere else. All you need is a good- 
natured fireman to open the valve, 
























some kind of bathing suit and a 





ERLING 


DREW LOOMIS 


vay, Betsy was knees-on-a-chair at her 
round face on a paper. Jenny’s heels 
lonel Mayberry’s telephone.” ‘ 


ry, here’s West’n Union on the phone 


of the stairs, ‘“Oh—all right,” and in a 
aying, ““Yes—yes. . . . Flight Eleven 


hallway. She took a long slow breath, 
3torms glowered in her eyes. However, 
busy with another face on the paper. 

; though words were not good enough 

p and down a time or two before she 

he Clipper. They just phoned his 


on with her drawing. ‘“‘I don’t 


wt daddy, dear. You’ve never 


When we asked Wes Gallagher, 
AP correspondent in London, to find 
out how WAC Corp. Pearlie Har- 


Tt takes only 100 founds af YOUR wastepaper to deliver fifty 








grave liked driving for General 
Eisenhower, he cabled that Pearlie 
was more than pleased with her pas- 
senger. ‘“Does no back-seat driving,”’ 
says Pearlie, ‘“‘though he makes us 
obey every regulation.”’ Pearlie alter- 
nates with an attractive black-haired 
Englishwoman, Mrs. Kay Sum- 
mersby. ‘‘With the four-star flag fly- 
ing, you can sweep right through,”’ 
she said. ‘‘But one day, without the 
flag, I missed a stop sign—and found 
out that a bobby can be just as mean 
as a mad American cop.”’ 


Alice Blinn of our Homemaking Depart- 
ment tells us about a few recent inventions 
you may see soon: a bathing cap with a 
weatherproof panel for valuables; an il- 
luminated needle for knitting in the dark; 
an adjustable pneumatic nursing-botile 
holder; a flatiron that lifts itself off the 
| laundry; an adult pedal scooter to save 
shoe leather; and shoelaces that don’t 
have to be tied. 


We recommend for the hottest day’s 
reading, ISLAND IN THE SKY, by 
Ernest K. Gann, about an Army 
Air Transport plane lost in the snowy 
|regions of the far, far north. No. 1 
‘reading for unbelievable excitement 
and suspense. . . . A different kind 
of thriller is THE REBELLION OF LEO 
MEGUIRE, by Clyde Brion Davis. 
A professional burglar teaches a young 
fellow the tricks. Not just another 


\crime story, but Robin Hood in mod- 


ern dress. . . . THE LETTERS OF 


1 ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT will be wel- 
|) |come to the late wit’s enormous pub- 


lic. . . . The truly great book is JO- 
SEPH THE PROVIDER, best of Thomas 
Mann’s Joseph books. Bible figures 
that are only names become full lush 
|personalities, and the story, closely 
\followed, comes magically to life. 





The women train announcers at Penn 
| Station get fan mail. Louise Benja- 
|mim was interested in this because 
|she thinks voices are so important. 


1 
§ You can’t hear WNYC more than 
|ninety miles away, but millions of New 
Yorkers, who will listen this month 
to the only noncommercial municipal 
broadcasting station in the country 
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celebrating its twentieth birthday, 
would be lost without it because it tells 
every morning how to market, what to 
pay, and gives talks on nutrition. Tells 
you all the things you can see and hear 
and do; tells about jobs; holds educa- 
tional classes on the air; delivers daily 
advice on health matters and social 
service, and plays more good music 
than any other station in the world. All 
that it sells is New York. It’s really 
wonderful! 


This is birthday month as well for 
Dorothy Thompson on the 9th; 
Barbara Stanwyek on the 16th; 
Ernest Nemingway on the 21st; and 
Bruce Gould on the 28th. 


Hemingway. when he was here for 
a week or so before he went abroad, 
couldn’t say why he’d raised a beard; 
or Jo Davison, cither, whom he met 
at the Stork Club, who’s worn one for 
years. ~Nobody’s ever given a very 
good reason. But we learned from the 
Navy that more sailors grow beards 
in southern waters than up north; 
that, strangely enough, beards don’t 
keep the face warm—in fact, a frozen 
beard can be mighty painful; and at 
least in the tropics they keep your 
mind off the heat. Commanding 
officers who allow their men to grow 
beards say that they generally come 
back from shore leave clean-shayen. 
We'll see what happens to Mr. Hem- 
ingway’s. 





Two of our best beard 
growers compare notes. 
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EASY 70 ENTER/ 
NO WRAPPERS NEEDED / 
JUST FINISH THIS sentence: Dean Svow, Soap — 


(IN 25 WORDS OR LESS) 











Then add your name and address and mail to Ivory Soap, Dept. J, 
Box 687, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. If you win, you receive a handsome 
certificate saying that through your love and generosity, your fa- 
vorite Wartime Baby is now the proud owner of a War Bond. 
Look for your dealer’s big Ivory Soap display. Get your entry 
blank from him today—or simply follow the easy rules below. 


Buy a Bond for a Wartime Baby 
... enter this contest, too! 


Every Was 


A 





BREAKS HER NEWS at supper. 
4 next week, she’s a WAC! Bill’s last 
cided her—“They sent some WACs 
“ther day. Didn’t realize how much 

yd be—wish we had more!” Bill’s 

Dad’s proud. Is there a tear in Moth- 

99% Mary’s just turned twenty. But sev- 
er friends are enlisting with her. 


eI] 





aby-mild Ivory Soap helps 


the idea along by giving War Bonds © 
to 500 Wartime Babies! 


i iend. 
some relative OF frie 


Why Ivory makes this offer... 


a2 Baby should own War Bonds—a 

build on. For baby’s good friend Ivory Soap 
abies have the biggest stake in the free 

h we fight. So Ivory urges you to buy 

aby of yours a War Bond! And to 
olling, Ivory will give to 500 

ime Babies, War Bonds 

it maturity. 





irst with Ivory Soap! 


first with millions of 
edication or strong 
sheir tender skin. 
ntle Ivory for babies 
ther brands of 


t with an oppor- 

y to own a War Bond. 
easons why a baby 

of them may win 
favorite baby from 
—pure, mild Ivory! 





name and address and birth date of the 


FOLLOW THESE EASY RULES! 


1. Complete this sentence: ‘Dear Ivory 
Soap: I think every Wartime Baby should 
own War Bonds because ...in 25 addi- 
tional words or less. Write on official 
entry blank or one side of a sheet of paper. 
Print plainly your name and address, the 


baby you would like to have receive a 
$50 War Bond and, finally, the name of the 
co-owner or beneficiary. Only babies born 
on or after December 7, 1941, are eligible 
for War Bond prizes. 


2. Mail to Ivory Soap, Department J, 


Box 


wrap 


3, Any resident of 4c a... weaves UL 4 


Hawaii may compete except employees of 
Procter & Gamble, their advertising agen- 
cies and their families. Contest subject to 
all Federal, State and local regulations. 
Prizes in the contest are 500 $50 (maturity 


1ation U. S. War Bonds, 


interest. The Judges’ decision will be 








4 final. Duplicate prizes will be awarded in_ 
case of ties. No entries will be returned. 
Entries, contents and ideas therein be- 
come the property of Procter & Gamble. 


6. All winners will be notified by mail. 
Complete winners list will be available 
after November 1, 1944. 


4. The contest closes September 9° and 
all entries must be postmarked before 
midnight September 9 and received by 
September 30, 1944. 


5. Entries will be judged for sincerity and 


watched unbelievingly. Now she was indeed alone! 


ILLUSTRATED BY ANDREW LOOMIS 


HEN the telephone shrilled in the hallway, Betsy was knees-on-a-chair at her 
mother’s desk, putting round eyes in a round face on a paper. Jenny’s heels 
clicked from the kitchen to answer, “‘Colonel Mayberry’s telephone.” 
Betsy started a dress of scratches. 
“Wait a minute,’”’ she heard. ““Mrs. May y, here’s West’n Union the phone 
with a telegram.” 

Betsy heard her mother call from the top of the stairs, ‘“Oh—all right,’’ and in a 
moment heard her speak into the telephone, saying, ““Yes—yes. . . . Flight Eleven 
tonight? . . . Love to you—and our Betsy.” 

Betsy held her pencil and stared into the hallway. She took a long slow breath, 
and when it went away her lips pushed out. Storms glowered in her eyes. How 
when her mother came into the room, she was busy with another face on the paper. 

“Darling,” her mother began, then waited, as though words were not good enough 
to finish what she had to say. Her breath went up and down a time or two before she 
finished; ‘‘Daddy’s in America. He came on the Clipper. They just phoned his 
wire. He’ll be home tonight.” 

“T don’t like my daddy,” Betsy said, going on with her drawing. “I don’t 
want him to come.” 

“Betsy, don’t say that. You don’t know your daddy, dear. You’ve never 
had a chance to.” 

“T wouldn’t like him, though 

“You will, Betsy. I’m not afraid of that.” (Continued on Page 85) 
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HEN the bell rang Emma wiped her hands on a 
towel and sighed. She had a pie in the oven. It 
was an apple pie, Will’s favorite, and she hated 
to leave it now—it smelled almost ready. Be- 
sides, she wasn’t a fit sight to sit with visitors. Her 
graying hair was mussed and her round face was 
flushed with kitchen heat and under her apron she 
had on an old house dress. 

The bell rang again. When she hurried to open the 
front door, she faced a scrawny little man with a wide 
and kind of foolish grin. His hat was in his hand, 
and his pointed bald head glistened in the afternoon 
sun. He reminded her of somebody in a comic strip. 

He said, ‘‘Hello there, Emma.” : 

She blinked at him, too surprised to answer. She 
could have sworn she didn’t know him. But because 
he called her ‘‘Emma”’ instead of ‘‘Mrs. Brett” she 
looked closer; and after a moment there did seem to be 
something familiar about the man. 

“You don’t recognize me, do you?” he said. 

“Well, I—you are kind of familiar-looking,” 
Emma admitted. “But I can’t seem to recollect ——” 

“Hugo Alderback,” he said. ‘‘ Remember?” 

Well, when he said that Emma gasped and fell 
back a step. She just couldn’t believe it. “Hugo?” 
she said. “Hugo Alderback?”’ 

“Yep. Same old Hugo, though with a mite less 
hair, maybe.” He chuckled and his eyes ran over her. 
‘“My, my, Emma, you haven't changed hardly at all. 
Seems like only yesterday instead of—let’s see now. 
Twenty-seven years, is it? Twenty-eight?” 

Emma whispered, ‘“‘My gracious!”” And all of a 
sudden she was thinking of the many times she’d 
talked about Hugo to Will, and of how she’d set Hugo 
up as an example other men—especially Will—might 
well follow. When she looked at Hugo now, it was just 
as if she’d been lying to Will all these years. 

‘“‘T knew you’d be surprised,” he said. ‘‘Couldn’t 
I come in to visit?” 

“Why—why, of course, Hugo!”’ she said. ‘It’s just 
that I was so—oh, yes, please come in.” 

As she took him into the parlor she had the same 
feelings she’d had last month when she’d picked her- 
self up after falling down the cellar steps. She was 
shaky all over. 


Huco looked around the room at the pictures, the 
piano, the deep chairs, the fireplace. ‘Mighty homey 
place you got here, Emma,” he said. Then he gave her 
a sly smile. “I’ll bet you’re wondering how I found 
you.” 
“Well—yes. It—it sort of took my breath away.” 
He laughed. He hooked his thumbs in his lower vest 
pockets and his fingers drummed against his stomach. 
“‘T had to stop here in Cornish to see Burke’s Depart- 
ment Store,’’ he said. “‘The minute I got off the train 
I remembered how I’d met your sister Agnes back in 
Pennstown, maybe six, seven years ago, and she said 
you lived in Cornish. Well, when I got through at 
Burke’s I had till quarter of six to wait for a train, so 
I figured it might be nice to look you up and drop in.” 
She nodded and said something and waved to a 
chair. She’d never felt so queer inside in all her days. 
Now that he was seated he crossed his legs com- 
fortably. ‘‘It sure is nice to see you fixed up like this, 
Emma. Myself, I never did get married, you know.” 


BY OSCAR SCHISGALL 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN GANNAM 


Emma said, “‘No?” though she barely heard him. 
There was panic in her, and she was thinking, J 
mustn't let Will meet him. I just can’t. I’ve got to get 
him out, before Will comes home. 

“Guess I wasn’t the marrying kind.” It must 
have struck him as funny, because he laughed again. 

Emma sent a scared look at the clock. It was after 
four. Will would be home in an hour. She would have 
to make Hugo Alderback leave before then. And yet 
she had to be polite too. Emma took herself in hand. 

“Tell me about yourself,’ she said. ‘What do you 
do, Hugo?” 

“T sell overalls.” 

She was a little startled. ‘“‘Overalls. Well—that’s 
nice.” 

“Been with the firm nineteen years,’ Hugo said 
with pride. “I won’t say I’m top man in the sales 
force, but I do all right. The man who had this terri- 
tory, ‘fellow named MacNamara, he’s gone into the 
Army. So I’m taking over this trip, till we get some- 


body else.’” He gave her a wink. “Gives me a chance _ 


to add a few extra dollars to the expense account, 
anyhow.” 

“Of course,’”” Emma said, not knowing what else to 
say. 


Houco avpersack looked around the room again. His 
gaze stopped on Will’s picture that stood on the book- 
case—the one Emma had made him get last year when 
the newspaper wanted a picture of the new president 
of the Lions Club. 

“That your husband, Emma?” Hugo asked. 

*“Ye-es.” 

“‘T’d sure like to shake hands with him before I go.”” 

“Well, I—Will doesn’t get home till after five, 
Hugo. Seeing you have a train to catch, I’m afraid 
you won’t be able to " 

“Oh, it’s only a five, ten minute walk to the sta- 
tion. I’ve got time. What’s he do, Emma? ~ What’s 
his business?’”’ 

Her voice sounded weak. ‘‘Insurance.”’ 

“M’m. Not a bad line. Not bad at all. That is, 
if you got a knack for it. You got any children, 
Emma?” 

“Why, yes. Two. My daughter Jane, she lives in 
New York with her husband. And my boy—my Wal- 
ter—he’s a lieutenant in the Air Forces. He’s down in 
Texas now. Instructing.” 

“What do you know?” Hugo Alderback said. He 
looked at her in admiration. “Little Emma Perry with 
two grown kids!” 

A warning smell drifted out of the kitchen. It made 
Emma catch her breath. ‘““Oh, heavens!” she cried 
and jumped up from her chair. ‘Hugo, you’ll just 
have to excuse me a minute. I’ve got to get that 
pie out.” 

“Sure, sure,”’ he said. ““You go right ahead—like 
I’m one of the family.” 

Emma hurried into the kitchen. She got the pie out 
of the oven, but her mind was back in the parlor. If 
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Will mustn’t find him here—why, her whole life would be wrecked! She must keep them ¢ 








she didn’t get that man out of there before Will came 
home, she’d never dare mention the name of Hugo 
Alderback again. Will would simply lean back and roar 
his laughter. 

It was queer that she should feel so scared, because, 
after all, she’d never really lied about Hugo. Not in 
so many words. It was just that from time to time 
during these twenty-seven years Emma had found it 
helpful to speak of him. Even a good man like Will 
needed prodding now and then. You couldn’t blame a 
woman for that. You couldn’t blame her for pushing 
her husband toward things that would make her 
proud. When Will laughed at her notions and told her 
to forget them, it helped a lot, Emma had found, to 
make some offhand mention of Hugo Alderback, who 
had once proposed to her and whom she could have 
married—an up-and-coming, go-getting, live wire of a 
man, smart and full of ambition. Not that she’d ever 
regretted marrying Will, of course; but she did wish 
he could be a Jitile like Hugo. 

She knew Will was sick of hearing about Hugo. 
He’d never met the man, yet talk of him sometimes 
did prod Will into getting mighty angry and showing a 
rush of action. He was still young enough and proud 
enough to want to prove, now and then, that he was 
as good as Hugo. Emma remembered that was the 
way she’d finally forced him to go over to Ashley 
Falls and get the insurance business of the Ashley 
Mills—a big account. And that was the way she got 
him te take on the presidency of the Lions Club too. 

And right now she needed some way to stir Will up 
again. Folks were asking him to become president of 
the Chamber of Commerce. There was nobody to op- 
pose him. He could have it for a nod. Emma had 
been thinking what a fine thing it would be, and,how 
proud she’d feel of Will at the head of the Chamber of 
Commerce. She’d been begging him to take it. But 
he kept saying, “Oh, Emma, I don’t want that kind 
of responsibility.”’ So, in the past few weeks, she’d 
been sort of counting on the mention of Hugo to help 
her sway Will. 

When she was through with the pie she smoothed 
out her apron and fixed her hair as best she could in the 
kitchen, and all the time her mind groped for some 
way of getting rid of Hugo. She couldn’t think of a 
thing to say that would make him leave. Then her 
eyes stopped on the telephone in the hall. It gave her 
a queer idea. She went to the telephone. 

“Will you ring me, please?’’ she whispered to the 
operator. 























































Sue hung up and waited. When the bell rang, she 
thanked the operator and’ stood there awhile, long 
enough to make it seem she’d been talking to someone. 
Then she went on into the parlor. 

“Oh, Hugo,”’ she said, doing her best to sound 
sorry, ‘that phone call—Will’s going to be kept till 
maybe nine or ten o’clock. Some client he’s got to 
go see. Of course, if we’d had any zdea that you were 
coming today ——” : 

“T know,” he said. “‘My fault. Well, I’ll just visit 
a few minutes and then I’ll walk over to the station.” 
His grin came back. ‘‘Guess I’ll just have to go on 
wondering what kind of man you married, Emma.” 

He stayed for almost a half hour, talking. Emma 
had one eye on the (Continued on Page 84) 
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Ten million discharged servicemen 
will he hunting for jobs after the 
war. Have we a solution more 
intelligent than we had for apple- 
selling velerans of World War 1? 


BY HENRY F. PRINGLE 


PHOTOS BY JACKIE MAKTIN 


HE young marine, a civilian again because of 

wounds received in the South Pacific, was trucu- 

lent during his first interview at the New York 

office of the United States Employment Service. 
He had been a truck driver, he said, but now he wanted 
a job in a bank—a good one too. He admitted that 
he had no experience. 

In a few days a bank job was offered, that of clerk 
at twenty-two dollars a week. The marine was out- 
raged. “‘I made sixty dollars on the truck!” he said. 
“T saved their bank for them, and now they offer 
me twenty-two dollars!” 


Clearly, this was a special case. There will be tens of 
thousands of special cases, added to millions of or- 
dinary ones, when the real flood of returning veterans 
begins. A vocational expert talked with the marine, 
who seemed to resent inquiries into why he wanted 
work for which he was so badly suited. Sympathetic 
understanding, which is very different from mush- 
headed sentimentality, soon broke through his reserve, 
however. 

“A bank’s quiet,” said the veteran of the noise of 
Guadalcanal. 

“And you thought about working in some quiet 
place while you were fighting?”’ 

“Sir,” the boy said earnestly,. “I thought about it 
all the time—in the foxholes and in the jungles and 
during the dive bombings. Look! I was ina bank once 
and it was the biggest, quietest place I ever saw. I 
remembered that bank. But I can’t work for a lousy 
twenty-two bucks.” 

In due course the marine was persuaded that other 
jobs would insure comparable quiet. He took one as 





a salesman in a Midwestern state. This kept him 
in the open, driving a car on country roads, and 
he was soon reporting happily that he was earning 
as much as when he drove a truck. 

It is not uncommon for discharged veterans to 
demand quiet jobs, if they have seen combat. This is 
not surprising. The din of warfare—terrible ever since 
the invention of gunpowder—has risen to a crescendo 
beside which the last World War was hardly a whisper. It 
virtually never stops; even behind the lines the air raids 
and the antiaircraft guns add their shattering crashes. 

Other veterans return with different demands. Those 
who have fought in the humid jungles often ask to be 


located where it is cool and dry. Soldiers from Alaska. 


specify that they will work only in warm and sunny 
places. 

These are minor complexities, although they de- 
mand common sense and care in their solution. The 
task of finding jobs for veterans is easy now. A mere 
trickle of 70,000 a month has to be handled, and the 
manpower shortage provides openings for all who are 
fit to work. The job ahead is appalling in its size. The 
most conservative estimates are that 10,000,000 
service men—and women, too—will be discharged, in 
addition to some 2,000,000 already released, when at 
last Germany and Japan are defeated. It is estimated, 
also, that some 20,000,000 war workers will have to be 
shifted to civilian industries at about the same time. 


Lasr time the veterans sold apples. The men who had 
fought for their country stood in shameful numbers 
on street corners with little apple stands and asked 
the pity of their countrymen. This time? The most 
alarmist view was recently expressed by an agent of 
the FBI. Some of the veterans, he said, might become 
“postgraduates in crime”’ if they were victims of 
unemployment or other real or fancied ills. He cited the 
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returning Commandos as particularly dangerous, be- 
cause they had been taught to kill skillfully and 
soundlessly. 

I do not share this G-man’s view. A small fraction 
of any 12,000,000 men and women have criminal 
traits, obviously, and they will commit crimes whether 
offered jobs or not. I am even confident that this time 
the veterans will not have to sell apples. It all depends 
on whether public opinion—which means the men 
and women of every town and city in the nation—sees 
to it that the various agencies, public and private, now 
at work on the problem solve it with skill and in- 
telligence. Industry must carry its share of the load, 
by using daring and ingenuity to supply jobs, because 
the Government cannot carry it alone. 

This much can be said: After the last war virtually 
no machinery existed to take care of veterans. The 
machinery exists today; too much of it, probably. 
The veterans of this war have an excellent chance of 
getting the kind of work they want—if the machinery 
does not get too complicated, if it does not break down 
under the load which is certain to come—more than 
all else if people, individual people like the ones who 
read this article, care enough. 

There will be legislation, Federal and state; like 
the machinery, too much of it. The veterans of the last 
war, who numbered about 4,000,000, pushed Congress 
around about as they pleased. The power of 12,000,000 
veterans will exceed that of any other pressure group 
in history. The so-called G.I. Bill of Rights was 
passed by the Senate virtually without debate, and 
with minor differences was approved unanimously 
by the House—1944 is an election year, remember. 
It provides vast sums for hospitalization, vocational 
training, loans for homes, farms and for the veteran 
who wants to set himself up in business. The bill 
also offers generous unemployment benefits and will 
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cost up to three and one half billion dollars. But 
legislation and billions of dollars won’t, by them- 
selves, do the job. 

Now, when the load is light, is the test period. After 
visiting a number of cities where I talked with dis- 
charged veterans and the officials in charge of the 
problem, I am convinced that there are two principal 
dangers. The first, and more serious, lies in the large 
number of agencies at work on the rehabilitation and 
re-employment of the veteran. These include the 
Veterans Administration, the Selective Service, the 
Office of War Mobilization, the United States Em- 
ployment Service, the Department of Labor, the 
United States Civil Service Commission, the Red 
Cross, the American Legion and other veterans’ or- 
ganizations from the last war, in addition to numerous 
state and municipal agencies. If jealousies and con- 
flicts in authority arise, the program will be wrecked. 
Unless all these activities are co-ordinated, the veteran 
will find himself buffeted from Federal to state to 
private agency until he calls on his congressman or 
gives up in despair. 


Tue second major danger lies in the mistaken point of 
view that all veterans are noble heroes, forever set 
apart from other men and to be granted special 
privileges for life. This is spreading among well- 
meaning old ladies of both sexes who love to gush over 
Our Boys. It will be the first plank in the platform of 
many a politician with his eye on those 12,000,000 
votes. The truth, of course, is that G.I. Joe and G.I. 
Jane are mainly honest, able, anxious to work. But 
sometimes they are chiselers, sometimes just incompe- 
tent. Quite a few of the veterans now demanding jobs 
at swollen war salaries have been discharged from the 
Army before completing their basic training. Some, 
guilty of minor offenses, have been returned to civilian 





life instead of being tried by costly and time-consuming 
courts-martial. 

If veterans are handled with softhearted sentimen- 
tality instead of realism, the days ahead are going to 
be very difficult. Employers will grow tired of hiring 
them. The men who are still fighting in the Pacific, in 
Italy and on all the oceans of the world will find doors 
closed which otherwise would be open. 

This was illustrated last spring in New Haven, 
Connecticut. A twenty-year-old veteran, discharged 
from the Army because he could not stand the strain 
of military life, applied to the United States Employ- 
ment Office for a factory job at high pay. He had seen 
no combat. He had no adequate training as a machin- 
ist. But he was given a job. 

Some weeks later the personnel manager called the 
agency, “That boy is pretty much no good,” he com- 
plained. “I’ve tried him on three different jobs and 
he’s loafed on each. Don’t send me any more veterans 
like him.”’ 

On the other hand, there was Pete, in Philadelphia. 
Pete had been wounded in the leg at Salerno; a slight 
limp disqualified him for further fighting, but he was 
otherwise normal. Pete illustrated an increasing and 
encouraging tendency of returning veterans to take 
advantage of their right to training and education at 
the Government’s expense. Before the war, Pete had 
been a bellboy in a Philadelphia hotel. On being dis- 
charged from the hospital, he decided to return to the 
hotel, where he was soon promoted to bell captain, a 
lucrative post in these days of lush spending and 
heavy tips. Pete was contented for several months. 
Then he dropped in to see the veterans’ employment 
representative in his local USES office. He said: 

“T’m making good money, but I’m not getting 
anywhere. There’s no future in this job. Where do I 
sign up for those courses?” (Continued on Page 120) 
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HERE ARE SOME 
THINGS YOU CAN DO 


See that in your community the 
returning veteran can find answers 


to all his problems under one roof. 


@ Make sure that jealousies and 
conflicts of authority do not arise 
among the many agencies, public 


and private, working for veterans. 


» Check on the quality of the per- 
sonnel handling the many phases 


of the veterans’ problems. 


Persuade businessmen and in- 
dustrialists to use daring and im- 
agination in providing jobs. 

@ Guard against cruel and stupid 
classification of nerve-shattered 
veterans as mentally unfit. 

»)See that the 
veterans are handled with intelli- 


problems of the 


gent sympathy and understanding, 


as contrasted with sentimentality. 
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HEN A CLOUD LOOKS LIKE A HEAD, A WELL-SHAPED HEAD, AND YOU HEAR 
| 


; HE fat man beside her fell asleep and ashes dribbled down 
| his vest. Jenny hummed a lullaby. He must have been a 
darling baby. The little boy behind kicked her seat with 
strong thuds. Brave fellow! He would probably kick a cor- 
rupt government out someday—if he lived to grow up. Every- 
one on the bus was lovely, the day was beautiful, the sun was 
beamed on them right through a chink in heaven. On they 
rushed together into the unknown, straight into the arms of the 

wonderful, mysterious future. Up hills, down hills, breathless. 
When the bus went downhill Jenny had the funniest notion. 
She suddenly remembered the slide they had in the country 
= when she was a baby. She would go shooting down gasping for 
breath, squealing happily as she landed safe in her father’s arms. 
Silly thought to come from nowhere. Did she think she would 
step from the bus into someone’s arms? Her father died ten 
years ago and all feeling of being held safe from a frightening 

world went with him. 

After he died they moved to the apartment in the hateful city. 
“T’ll never be happy again as long as I live. You just wait and 
see,” she used to storm. Her sisters laughed and called her queer. 
It makes you queer when they take your best friend off and 
sell him as though he were furniture and not a real live horse. 
But of course she was only nine then. 

Would the country be as beautiful as she remembered 
s it? Did grass still sparkle with diamonds mornings, and 

» gold and emerald bugs crawl between your toes? Did 
a pink and orange clouds rear up on their hind legs at 
sunset? And little hidden things up in trees burst 
into sudden song? 
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The secretary of the farming project put Jenny 
into a small house on Elm Street. Back room, 
third floor. Ten dollars, payable in advance. For 
nine-fifty she could share a front room. But there were 
more than fifty cents’ worth of trees in back. After dinner, after 
listening to the girls tell how they missed the city, she 
went up. ; 

She put her pillow on the window sill at the foot of her 
bed and looked out. Sweet breaths of syringa and iris and 
cut grass. She thought—she was sure—there was a 
stable not far away. Then the trees became black against 

- a black sky. You could tell the sky only because it had 

stars burning in it. Suddenly the stars came down and 
circled through the trees in spirals and swoops. Fireflies! 

She had forgotten fireflies. Ye lesser gods of Greece! she said 
and laughed. Her father used to say that years ago. The 
big important gods were busy with kings and affairs of 

state, but the lesser gods had time to help the common peo- 

ple. Ye lesser gods of Greece! It is more wonderful than I 

remembered. 

And that was just the back yard of a boardinghouse not far 
from the main street of the town. 
The next morning Polly Peyser, who lived in the next room, 
showed Jenny the ropes. Polly had been there two days already 
and knew everybody and had all the inside dope. She was a 
plump, sunburned, friendly girl in flopping rose-colored slacks 
and a flowered blouse. She hooked her arm in Jenny’s and led 
her to the bulletin board. There was J. Wayne—5. Number five 
was picking beans at Bickleweiser’s. Polly was P. Peyser—4: 
picking beans at Smith’s. 
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ter. The bean bushes were too low, or she was too tall. 


‘Tue bea grew in a dusty field and the sun poured down like 
mel edt 

} . t you leaned, then you stooped, then you kneeled, then you 

; Z, ed, then you hitched along on the seat of your blue jeans. 

z sweat trickled down her face and she wiped it off with a 


sty sleeve. I simply love it, she said. At night she rolled on her 
bed, a 
ever 


1g from her sunburned brow to her grimy feet. J love 
ule of it, she insisted between groans. 

th day her name was posted J. Wayne—7. 

ou lucky,” Polly said. ‘‘Seven is picking cherries at 
s. I’d give my eyeteeth to go to Schuyler’s. But you 
good or you don’t get asked back. They pay by the 
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eltrucks drove through the Schuyler gate and down a drive. 
Off to the left was a low stone farmhouse sitting under giant 
elms—Dutch-looking and probably very old, with porches 
added on, and many chimneys. They drove down a right fork to 
the barn, by a paddock where four horses kicked up their heels 
and ran. Jenny gazed in a trance. Could such a place be real— 
not in movies, not in a book, but before her eyes? 

Two hired men received them. The old grizzled one gave in- 
structions. “‘I spose you city fellers think cherries grow on fruit 
stands. Wal, they don’t, not up here. They grow on trees, and 
cherry trees is brittle. We don’t want no broken limbs—off’n our 
trees or the other kind.” A wide grin. “So don’t go traipsing 
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nday—that’ s tomorrow.” And she thought, 
norrow—oh, don’t let me die in the 
ht. Dowt let the world come to an end!” 


VOICES OUT OF NOWHERE—WATCH YOURSELF! * BY DWIGHT HUTCHISON 


over the branches. And don’t move the ladders. Call Hal or me 
to do it.” 

The younger one—Hal, apparently—led them to the orchard 
where the ladders were in place and the baskets laid out. Jenny 
climbed her ladder and looked through the leaves. You could see 
miles—toy cows in pincushion pastures, Noah’s-ark houses, hills 
marked into squares of a dozen greens, a bright blue lake—and 
below her the spreading rows of the cherry trees. 

She had tried to pretend that those dusty beanfields had been 
her dream come true, but here it was at last—after all those 
years, those wasted barren city years! As the hart panteth after the 
water brooks—so she had longed for this. My cup runneth over. 
Surely goodness and mercy—no, don’t think about all the days of 
her life. Don’t think about the days when this would be just a 
memory. Just drink it in now. All that sun-drenched loveliness 
lying there in peace and quietness: it made you ache, it made you 
want to cry, it made you want to open your arms and hold it 
tight. 

“Ready to have your ladder moved?” 


Goon HEAVENS—she hadn’t picked a cherry! ‘‘Not quite,” she 
called down to whoever was there, and flew to picking. How 
could you work? Green leaves, red cherries, hot sun, breeze 
blowing your hair, mowing machine somewhere whirring. 

At noon she ate lunch under a tree on the outskirts of the 
noisy crowd and then walked over to the paddock. There could 
be no law against looking. 

Alec came up as she gazed, drunk with worship. “You like 
hosses?”’ 

She nodded. “Yes, I do.” 

“Ride?” 

ie 

Alec chewed on a piece of straw. ‘‘’Course you city fellers 
don’t know what ridin’ is,’”’ he said with a not unfriendly sneer. 
“Round and round in a ring like a squir’l in a cage. Or trottin’ 
in a park on a broken-down old nag ui 

“T never rode in a ring in my life,’”’ she burst out angrily. “Or 
in a park; and I never rode a broken-down old nag. And I’m not 
a city feller.” 

“O.K., O.K.,” he said appeasingly. ‘‘Take it easy. You don’t 
have to get so het up.” 

Of course she didn’t. How unlike her! Her cheeks burned in 
anger—or embarrassment. He had hit her in a sensitive spot— 
she a city feller, and Pelleas a broken-down old nag. She turned 
to go and there on the other side was the other farm hand, Hal. 
She glanced at him lightly, as you would glance at a person you 
didn’t know was there—just an ordinary glance. But the fun- 
niest thing happened: it was as though she were caught, like a 
fly in a web; she couldn’t look away. There they stood just look- 
ing at each other. It was probably only a second or two, but it 
seemed like minutes. Then she somehow uncaught her eyes and 
turned and walked away. She walked around a big apple tree 
and sat in the shade. She had to sit, her knees were so queer. 

In a few minutes feet came toward her through the grass, the 
shadow of a person blended with the shadow of the tree and Hal, 
or whatever that boy’s name was, sat beside her. 

“You’re new today, aren’t you?” 

She nodded. 

“Quite a few new girls today. What is your name?”’ 

“Wayne. Jenny Wayne. It’s Jennifer, really. My mother 
named me after someone in a book, but my father called me 
Jenny, because ——” Why should she tell this boy her father 
said she looked like a wren? Why babble on as though she were 
nervous about something? 

“Because you look like Jenny,” he finished for her, smiling. 
“How long are you going to be here?” 

““Two weeks. I’ve been here four whole days already. I go 
back a week from Sunday.” Oh don’t make her think of it! 

“Back to New York?” 

“Yes.’’ Cram herself back into the shell again, seal herself in 
so not a crack showed. 

He picked a piece of grass and pulled it apart. Did he think 
she was rude to talk to Alec that way? He didn’t say so, he 
didn’t say anything. They both just sat staring at the grass. 
Finally, without moving her head, she looked over at him. He 
was rather nice-looking, very nice-looking. Highish cheekbones 
and a nice square-cornered mouth. There was a scar at one side 
that made it slightly—just a millimeter—crooked. 

‘““Where do you ride, if not in a park?” he asked, looking up. 

Color flooded her face. He had caught her staring at him. 
“‘T don’t ride anywhere any more,” she said primly. “‘I must go 
back to work.” 

She found her knees were queer when she climbed the ladder. 
She hadn’t minded climbing that morning. What was the mat- 
ter with her, anyway? Just because a boy spoke to her. She 
elbowed hundreds of young men in (Continued on Page 114) 
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A bundle of letters, bound in grocery string, 
and a grass skirt from the South Pacific are 
not enough, in the opinion of Commander 
MeCracken, to tell families at home what 
life is really like for their husbands, sons 
and fathers at war at sea. ‘‘These observa- 
tions,”’ says Commander McCracken, “are 
not about the heroic side of naval warfare. 
A long time is spent in getting ready to do 
something and a short time doing it, but 
all the time you go on living.’?’ Commander 
MeCracken, Annapolis, 1923, served with 
the fleet three years, then studied and prac- 
ticed law. He has been on active duty since 
December, 1940. 
‘ 


F IT weren’t for the censorship regulations I 
would have been satisfied with a bundle of letters, 
bound in grocery-store string, and laid to rest in 
a corner of the attic trunk beside shell necklaces, 

grass skirts and other valued relics sent proudly home 
from the South Pacific. Navy censors, however, will 
slit a letter from ear to ear if you refer in any way to 
the business on which you have been called out of 
town or even intimate that there is a war. 

With such restrictions, you can do almost nothing 
about the occasional urge to jot down for the family 
something about the life at sea that for the moment 
seems important or amusing. In these notes I have 
been hopeful of presenting a slightly more accurate 
and comprehensive picture of the life on a baby 
carrier than I could do by coming home from the 
wars and annoying my family with a torrent of 
seagoing language. 

These observations of mine are not about the 
heroic side of naval warfare. You would be surprised 
to know how many miles you can steam in the Pacific 
Ocean during a war without anything happening. The 
life can become as monotonous as the sound of an 
air hammer in a navy yard. A long time is spent in 
getting ready to do something and a short time 
doing it, but all the time you go on living. 

Those long times are the subject matter of this set 
of notes. If they omit all reference to the heroic 
actions of the Navy’s dead, dying, wounded and 
missing; if they omit all reference to the prisoners of 
war who die the slow way, it is not that these are 
forgotten. They sail with every ship in the Navy, an 
invisible crew, and their performance of duty is 
before us always. ; 

What is it like, this life at sea? It is probably 
more like the daily grind at home than you would 
imagine. From the wing of the bridge this is the way 
it looked to me. I was the navigator. 

This article is taken from the forthcoming book, Baby Flat-Top, 


to be published by Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. Copyright, 1944, by 
Kenneth McCracken. 


I do not expect anybody except my shipmates to 
see the Princess as I do. I am not going to knock 
your hat off and yell at you to stand at attention as 
her short, hippy lines come into view. I’m not even 
sure she’s a lady, in spite of her name. She’d look 
better if she would use more paint, but she can’t 
in time of war. 

She doesn’t even act courageous when she is in 
danger. She just turns around and runs as fast as 
she can, which isn’t very fast. She was never built 
for speed. And she is always looking for escorts, a 
lot of the time unsuccessfully. They would rather be 
doing something else, and they will go off and leave 
her at the first opportunity. 

But, like many a proud mother, she won’t care 
what you think of her so long as you admire her 
brood. And you’ve got to admire the brood of the 
Princess; although, like ducklings hatched under an 
old hen, they have no patience with the old lady’s 
pottering conservatism. 

The brood of the Princess will dart off from her on 
wings that leave eagles like snails to crawl behind. 
Up and up they will shoot until they are dots in the 
sky, to come diving down with the speed of death. 
Then back they streak to the Princess, who watches 
them anxiously until, with folded wings, they have 
entrusted themselves to her matronly charge once 
more. And they take pretty good care of the old 
woman. 


Tuat’s what you’d probably call her. To the Bureau 
of Ships she’s a three-letter symbol meaning a little 
flat-top. To her officers and crew—it’s all right, you 
can still leave your hat on—she is home. You prob- 
ably won’t believe it, but it’s a very happy home. 

If for your first glimpse of the Princess you stood 
near the forward elevator on the hangar deck, you 
would glance way up there at the overhead and then 
way aft toward the stern, and think that you were in 
the grand ballroom of some big hotel; a grand ball- 
room not quite finished, however, because on the 





























angar deck you would see only steel and wire and 
ipes and channel bars and trunks and valves. That 
vould be when there were no planes aboard. You 
vouldn’t be able to see the forest for the trees if 
hey were. 
| The Princess seems pretty large from the inside, 
it when you get off and see her in the distance you 
onder if it can be the same ship. She’s a carrier, all 
ght, by her flat top, but she’s stubby and she seems 
9 sit too high out of the water. From the air, com- 
‘in with a Wildcat, her flight deck must look no 
igger than the name plate on a coffin. 





| There is one thing I will never forget, and that is 
he first time I ever saw a plane land on the Princess. 
was a Wildcat. There it was, way off on the port 
juarter, circling around toward our stern, and going 
ike ll, like a fighter, which is just about as fast 
anything I can think of. In it came, still on the 
juarter, and it seemed to me that the pilot was 
ljoming in too high and at too much of an angle to 
hink of landing. Then he cut in toward us, dead 
istern. Back there aft by the port walkway I saw 
he signal officer gently waving a pair of ping-pong 
paddles. (Those were the days before I was ac- 
juainted with the magic he could work with a wave 
of his hand.) 

| A moment later, that Wildcat was roaring in, 
igh up over the stern. I glanced up at the bow so 
‘hat I could watch the flash as it went by me. But 
ust then, back aft by the signal officer, the plane 
tarted dropping—fast—and before I had a chance 
io yell ‘““My God, he crashed!” the Wildcat had 
couched the flight deck and stopped as gracefully as 
1 kitten jumping off a kitchen chair alongside a 
jaucer of milk. I couldn’t believe it until I had seen 
1 dozen more of them do the same thing. Although 
| have watched a lot of them since, good and bad, 
*ve never gotten over a thrill at that sight. 

Not only is it a thrill to see a plane land on the 
ight deck; it is also a thrill to see those airdales 
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| he gets her fledgling, Me Mother robin when 


go after it the minute it has come to rest. They are 
like a pack of hounds. Come to think of it, I wonder 
why they don’t call them hounds instead of airdales. 
That’s nothing to what the chief calls them if they 
don’t get one plane out of the way in time for the 
next one to land on the same spot a fraction of a 
minute later. 


Tue planes have their seconds down there on the 
hangar deck; they call them aviation machinist’s 
mates. And when you read about a pilot bagging 
the limit in Japs, you can almost always bet your 
last coupon that a lot of AMM’s put in a forty-hour 
week the night before, getting things ready. Their 
work is about as romantic as a stable hand’s. But 
the pilots know when the mechs have done their 
stuff, and that’s all the reward they want. 

Up on the flight deck it’s much more exciting and 
there’s a lot of color. You could swear those gaudy 
fellows out there with the mahogany sunburns and 
the fancy shirts were picadors and banderilleros. You 
begin to look around for the bull, and, sure enough, 
dead astern, there he is charging down into the mid- 
dle-of them; gnly this one has wings. 

With all respect to all the great matadors who 
have ever danced cheek to cheek with a bull, I want 
to say that our chief in charge of plane handlers puts 
them to shame. For some reason not too clear to 
me, the chief has never been killed. He is still the 
champion of the flight deck, signaling with up- 
stretched arms to the pilot of a roaring, ranting plane 
just landed to come on and run him down. Always 
he walks or runs backward, disdaining to look where 
he is going, and keeping just a little ahead of the 
oncoming plane. He seems to know by instinct how 
to keep at least an inch and a half from the fatal 
maelstrom of the many whirling propellers, invisible 
because of their speed, that he grazes on every hand 
in the parking lines. 

I have given up worrying about him. I don’t even 
worry when he hurries backward, without looking, 










into the open elevator shaft. It isa drop of only forty 
feet or so; and anyway, he always jumps lightly aside 
just after his last clear chance has gone, to land easily 
on the edge of the yawning pit, still running back- 
ward and beckoning imperiously to. the thundering 
plane to follow him a little faster. 

If I didn’t think it would worry some father or 
mother, I would add that the chief’s technique is 
admired and widely copied by all the plane handlers. 
His title to the championship is never really secure. 
Someday his legs will probably start giving out on 
him and he will decide that he ought to keep half an 
inch farther away from propellers turned up to full 
speed. Then there will be a new champ—some sailor 
whose mother used to be afraid to have him sleep 
in the same room with an electric fan for fear he 
might catch a finger in the blades. 


There are, of course, two ways to get planes into 
the air. You can fly them off or you can catapult 
them. Both methods are copied from the basic idea 
of the mother robin when she gets her fledglings over 
near the edge of the nest and eases them out. They 
either fly or they break their necks. A carrier is very 
much like a mother robin in this respect. You can 
ask any aviator. 

It is really sporting to watch the planes fly off. 
They start pretty well aft. The handlers remove the 
chocks from the wheels, the signal officer makes one 
of his subtle gestures, and the pilot gives her the gun. 
For a moment the plane quivers a little and then 
slowly rolls forward. If you have never seen the 
performance before, you begin to wonder when the 
burst of speed is going to start. It never does. The 
plane goes crawling along past the island at a snail’s 
pace until there are only a few yards more of the 
flight deck left. You say to yourself, ‘““He’ll never 
make it!’”” You shake your head and wonder what 
went wrong. The wheels are right up to the forward 
edge of the precipice, ready to plunge on over into 
the sea. But, instead of (Continued on Page 60) 
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“My father,”’ her pretty voice 
said from out of the satin 
2 folds, “‘he say please eat, 
please drink, please rest. 
- Tomorrow please go away.” 






ALT CRANSTON, skimming 
his plane along the bright un- 
deredge of a silvery cloud, 
leaned to see the Chinese 
landscape beneath him. He 
was still so new to China that 

0 his curiosity was as keen as 

a child’s. Funny, he thought 

now, how hills and valleys 
could look so different on 
the two sides of the world! At home in Virginia 
the hills were softly wooded, the valleys shallow. 
But here the bony outlines of the hills were hard 
and brilliantly beautiful and the sun, shining into 
the deep valleys, lit up the clear outlines of the 
tiled roofs of villages. The small fields of clear green 
and sharp yellow, the new wheat and the flowering 
rape, were as neatly placed as parts of a puzzle 
and mounted the hillsides like steps. A beautiful 
country, but strange, he thought. Anyone looking 
down on it would know it was not America. 

He was scouting, having left the base early this 
morning, long before the sun was up. There had 
been rumors of the enemy to the southeast of them, 
and the major had growled at him the night before: 

“Better get up sharp and see what you can see 
toward the Chang Lung Mountains!”’ 

Chang Lung, he knew, meant Long Dragon. He 
was not sure he had yet reached them. Below him 
the hills were still disjointed, like islands. But the 
major had said to look for a long chain of them, 
crawling along the ground. At least there was no 
sign of the enemy, and as far as he could see, none 
of the villages had been bombed. He knew very 
well the ravaged open look of a bombed village. 

He had swept rather low to look at the country- 
side, and now he darted upward again, soaring 
straight into the sun and putting on tremendous 
speed. How far had he flown? He glanced at his 
dials and saw half his fuel was gone. He had let 
himself be tempted by the bright morning and by 
the cool air. Down on the earth the spring was turn- 
ing hot already, though it was scarcely May. But 
here in the sky the air was crisp. 

He swerved in a wide circle to turn back to the 
base, widely enough so that he would not be going 
over the same landscape on his way back. There was 
a huge cloud bank on his right. He could feel the 
air from it blow on him, suddenly damp and fresh. 
It looked as though it held a storm, one of the sudden 
storms which could be so dangerous to a small plane. 

At this moment, without an instant’s warning, a 
Japanese Zero One darted out of the cloud bank at 
him with the direct viciousness of an angry insect. 
He mounted, knowing that if he dropped he would 
be an easy mark for its guns. He whirled to be over 
it and bore down. He could see the face of the pilot, 
a young Japanese face, twisted with fury, and he 
let out his own guns in two streams of flame. But 
the Jap was quick—he slipped sidewise. 


"Ten, to his horror, he saw two more planes come 
out of the cloud, one slightly behind the other. He 
was now in the center of a circle of gunfire. He 
soared and they followed. He soared still higher, 
pointing the nose of his plane straight into the zenith, 
but not quite straight, lest his flattened wings pre- 
sent too good a target. They were trailing him hard— 
he looked down and saw the bitter face of the Jap- 
anese again. The fellow had pushed up his pilot cap, 
and Walt could see him: the heavy jowls, the brushy 
black eyebrows—he was as close as that. Once more 
he aimed at the hateful face, dropping hard, his guns 
spitting. Forget the two other planes; he had to get 
this one—he had to hit that face! 
His plane was working perfectly, 
likethelambthat it was, he thought, 
eating out of his hand. His gun he 
hadoiled last night against just such 
a moment. He was straight above 
the Jap now, and the other two 
planes were weaving around him. 
But he zigzagged still closer. Now 
he was within absurdly close range. 
: _ Anybody could hit the face now. 
He was a crack shot, but anybody, anybody could 
hit that face at this range! He darted lower until he 
was almost in collision and fired point-blank and 
then soared. He leaned to look back as he went up- 
ward. The Jap was spinning downward, hanging like 
a doll in his seat. He was done for—dead. The plane 
dashed aimlessly, like a kite without a tail, and then 
burst into flames. But the two other planes were after 
Copyright, 1944, by Pearl S. Buck. 
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him. Heraced his motors and tore into the gray cloud 
to hide himself, the two planes trailing after him. He 
wasn’t afraid of them—it was that young Jap who 
had been the daring one, and he was dead. He took 
a chance shot, not able to see either of them clearly 
in the clammy darkness of the cloud, and for answer 
a bullet zipped back through the mist. It caught his 
wing—he felt it tear the wing as though it were his 
own flesh—and his plane dipped sharply. He tried to 
right it and failed, and put on still more speed, rush- 
ing sidewise through the air. There was no time to 
fire now—he must make off as best he could. 

“T feel as though I were bleeding,” he muttered. 


Bur that was the way a man felt toward his plane 
when it was a good one, a plane he had flown scores 
of times, had washed and tended as though it were 
his own body. He took a quick and anxious glance 
at the wing. He could see the wound, gaping in the 
silvery metal, the edge ragged. But he was still fly- 
ing, zigzagging along in a one-sided fashion. Was he 
dropping? he asked himself. He examined his dial 
and saw that he was. It meant that he would have to 
land—but where? What evil luck to be set upon just 
as he was turning toward base! No telling now! 

But at least the two devils weren’t after him. He 
twisted his head for a quick instant—not in sight! 
They had given him up. That meant they thought 
him too badly wounded to bother with—well, per- 
haps he was. Or did it mean he was flying over enemy 
country and must come down and be captured? 
Probably the three were simply part of a larger for- 
mation with a job to do, and the two had gone on to 
do it. They must have been surprised to see him drift- 
ing along so far from base. 

He chuckled, remembering with satisfaction the 
fellow he had sent down. He was a fool for luck— 
always had been. A dozen times he had thought he 
was gone in this war, and every time had been like 
this one—he had squeezed through somehow. 

Then he remembered his.duty. Could he get back? 
The plane was limping along on an even slant, as 
though it had got itself used to the wounded wing. 
His spirits rose—perhaps he’d get back, after all. 
He took his directions carefully. He ought to turn 
more to the north and then westward. The hills be- 
neath him were rising. The fields were disappearing 
and in their place were valleys, filled with feathery 
bamboo. These must be the Long Dragon Mountains, 
he thought. He had missed them, going too far south. 
Yes, he could see why they were called Long Dragon, 
a curving chain of them. He could imagine a great 
claw there to the east. 

He tried to rise higher, but the plane sagged more 
heavily to the wounded wing. He tried again and 
succeeded in making two hundred feet, high enough 
to keep over the mountains. Better not get caught in 
the steep-sided valleys! He’d have to get over the 
range somehow, for the base was on the west of it. 
Evidently he had been skirting the tail of the Dragon 
when the Japs had caught him, and he had kept fly- 
ing east. But he didn’t know it. They had doubtless 
pressed him east on purpose, into occupied territory. 
If he could get over the mountains he’d be all right. 
But they kept getting higher. He urged his plane 
another hundred feet. 

Dil make it, he thought anxiously, J’ve gol to make it. 


Anp then, as though the old dragon heard him and 
hissed, he felt a sharp sudden wind strike him from 
around a tall clifflike peak. It caught him unaware, 
and his plane shivered and for a moment he lost con- 
trol. He was terrified, having met such winds before, 
the sudden winds of the barren Chinese mountains 
that seem to rise out of nothing and whirl around 
the crests. There were thunderclouds above him, he 
now saw, and a black hole in one of them. A spit of 
lightning darted out. 

I’m gone, he thought desperately. 

The plane was quivering and dipping and listing 
toward the right. No use—he hadn’t a moment! 
He stared down into the rapidly approaching land- 
scape and saw a soft green smoothness, and he recog- 
nized little fields set in the fringing green of bamboos. 
Fields—high in the mountains? But he had no more 
time to look or to think—the plane was dropping 
rapidly. He had only a second in which to level 
it off from a handful of dark roofs and then he 
felt it thud into soft earth with a dull crash. He felt 
a blow upon his head as it struck the windshield, 
but he had on his cap and he was not hurt. Nev- 
ertheless, he sat for a moment, gasping for breath, 
tense with question. Where was he—was this en- 
emy country? (Continued on Page 42) 
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WAS almost the end of a long afternoon of bandage rolling. Candy 
added her last two-by-two square to the pile in front of her, and stretched. 
She thought hazily that she must remember to get David more zwieback 
tomorrow and that she liked the smell of Hope Morgan’s house—a 
curious combination of floor wax, daffodils and dogs. 

Hope poked her in the spine. “‘ Wait till they’ve gone. I’ve got some- 
thing to tell you.” 

It was after five when at last Hope dropped on the sofa. She was a big- 
boned, handsome woman, who loved dogs and a few people—particularly 
her husband, Lobby Morgan, a large, kind, silent man whom everyone 
liked and nobody thought about. Amy Bunnell had once said that Lobby 
was just like one of Hope’s Airedales. ‘‘You know,’ Amy had elaborated, 
‘energetic, loyal and illiterate.”’ 

The Morgans’ purebred butler brought in a silver-laden tray, and Hope 
gave Candy some tea. As Ashburn left, she said, ‘Baby, I have sinned.” 

Candy said, “Hope, darling, I have exactly twenty minutes before I 
have to go home and feed David his supper. If you have anything sordid 
to say, you’d better hurry.” 

“You and your David,’ Hope grumbled. ‘How old is he now—six 
months? Why doesn’t he feed himself? You’re ruining that child.” 

Candy giggled. “‘Oh, we’re giving him a terribly sheltered life. 
What have you done?”’ 

“T have no idea,” Hope said gloomily. ‘‘But I must have sinned, be- 
cause I am being visited by Pan. Next week.” 

““Make sense,” Candy urged. 

“Tam. Pandora. Pan Peters. The dear friend of my girlhood whose 
talented neck I would gladly wring. She’s coming here for a month, she 
and her horrid little airplane.” 

“Why, I didn’t even know you knew Pan Peters.” Candy was en- 
chanted. ““You mean the war correspondent? The one who wrote Pegasus 
is a Lady?” 

Hope nodded. “‘She’s been to Teheran and Russia and goodness knows 
where, and now she’s coming here to get over it.” 

“But she must be perfectly fascinating.” 

““She’s fascinating, all right,’’ Hope agreed darkly. ‘“‘Even Lobby is 
slightly in love with her. But it’s my brother George who’s causing the 
trouble. My brother George has been in love with Pan Peters ever since I 
brought her home from Miss March’s for spring vacation in 1930.” 

“Why doesn’t he marry her?’”’ Candy asked reasonably. 

“Because she won’t. She’s had millions of beaus, but she won’t get 
married. You see, she doesn’t want a home—at least she doesn’t want to 
make one—and George is as domestic as a bedroom slipper.” 

“Your brother George is domestic?’’ Candy was politely skeptical. 

“T know, I know. The glamour boy of journalism—owner and publisher 
of Meridian, that unique newspaper as modern as tomorrow—the Boy with 
a By-line. But he zs domestic—probably as a reaction from growing up 
- with me. He wants his little wife to stay home, picking oakum and dipping 
her own candles.” 

“And Miss Peters won’t. But doesn’t that settle it?” 

“Settle it! When Pan gets here,”’ Hope prophesied grimly, ‘‘George will 
come out every week end and mope around like a disillusioned setter till 
about Sunday noon, when he and Pan will have a fight that’ll make the 
clocks strike out of sheer nervousness. And then he’ll flounce off in a rage 
and come back the next week end for an encore.” 

“T don’t see why,”’ Candy said mildly, ‘‘George should have everything 
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his way.” 
Hope looked shocked. “But George is—well, I mean, he’s George,’”’ she 
explained. 
“Oh,” said Candy. 
“And you,” Hope went on, “are going to put a stop to this nonsense.” 
“Me?” 


“ Listen.” Hope swung her feet off the sofa. ‘‘George has almost got to 
the place where he’ll take Pan on any terms, even her own—and that 
mustn’t happen. I’m very fond of Pan, but I adore George, and Pan would 
break his heart and ruin his life and make a hash of his career. Now you and 
Bill make domesticity look as attractive as illicit love. I mean you sort of 
enjoy your house and your baby and everything.” 

“Sort of!’ Candy snorted. 

“Well, that’s what I mean—and you do it so well, Candy. I want 
George to see it. I want to show him what a happy married life is like— 
what a real wife is.” 

“Well, of all the ridiculous —— I suppose I’m to whip up a little five- 
course dinner, in a tulle evening dress and a straw hat with ribbons, mean- 
while singing the Bell Song from Lakmé, and giving the cradle a brisk kick 
In passing?” 

“You get things so quickly, dear,’ Hope said acidly. 

“And shall I tell George that I make all my husband’s clothes out of 
skins?’’ Candy inquired. 

“Now listen, are you going to help me or are you not?” 

“Tl help,’’ Candy assured her. “Not that it will do the slightest soca iy 
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“Why not?’ Hope was truculent. She didn’t like Candw’s attitude. 

“Well, I mean, things don’t work that way. For instance, I only got 
domestic after I got married, and I’ve noticed that most men don’t seem to 
like girls who are just terribly domestic before they get married. If you see 
what I mean. . . . Never mind, never mind. Will you bring Miss Peters 
and your brother George to lunch next Sunday?” 

“T will,” said Hope. “‘And you’d better make it good, see?” 


Candy twisted her back hair with her left hand and _roaned aloud. 

Bill shot his neck around the wing chair. ‘‘Gosh—what’s the matter, 
darling?” 

Candy raised tragic eyes to his. ‘‘Bill, I’ve made a terrible discovery.” 

He was bending over her in an instant. ‘‘ What, darling?” 

Candy buried her head in her arms and her voice was thin with despair. 
“T can’t add.” 

Bill blew out his breath explosively. 
incurable disease, or something.” 

She lifted her head. “Bill, isn’t the bank ever wrong?” 

“Never. People who work in banks run by machinery. You can’t win.” 

Candy stared at the checkbook inimically. “‘There’s not enough.” 

“Enough what?” Bill was patient. 

“Money.” 

“Why, two weeks ago we had what I should have described as a rude 
plenty. What’s happened to it?” 

“T haven’t spent a cent of it,” Candy said. ‘‘Honestly, Bill. The bank 
takes it or something.” 

“You’ve made a mistake,”’ Bill said smugly. ‘‘You’ll find it.” 
started toward his chair, and Candy seized his coattails. 


“Heavens, I thought you had an 
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“Listen, Bill,”’ she said desperately. ‘‘In this house we run things as a 
partnership, don’t we? You do certain things—I do certain things. I paint 
furniture, talk on the telephone, answer all letters from your family and 
plant flower seeds. Right?”’ 

“Right,” said Bill. 

“And you fix the fire, take care of the car and get anything I happen to 
want after I’ve turned out the light and opened the window.” 

“Right,” said Bill, with feeling. 

“From now on,” said Candy, “‘you also do the bills.” 

“Think so?”’ Bill inquired cautiously. 

Candy pounded the desk with passionate conviction. ‘‘There are certain 
things that are not women’s work, and this is one of them. I’ll do anything 
else you want, Bill. I’ll weave and churn and vote intelligently—like you— 
but I will not—I will not—do the checkbook any more!” 

“Get away,” Bill said indulgently. “‘I’ll do it. You can get out on the 
roof and mend that shingle that blew off in January.” 

“Some women could even do that. Some women can—oh, that reminds 
me! Darling, who do you think is coming to visit the Morgans?” 

Bill plucked at his hair. ‘And five is twenty-three. . . . Santa Claus. 
The stork. Monty Woolley. Who? And let’s not guess.” 

“Pandora Peters.” 

“Oh, really?” 

“But aren’t you excited?” 

BouLes see Carty twos 

“The Morgans are bringing her here for lunch on Sunday.” 

Bill’s pencil stopped and he glanced up at his wife. “‘Really? Well, it’ll 
be fun to see Pan again.” 

“Again? Do you know her?” 

“Certainly I know her. I’ve known her for years.” 

“You never told me,’”’ Candy said accusingly. 

Bill returned to the checkbook. ‘‘ You never asked.” 

“Do you know Winston Churchill?” 

INO 

“General Eisenhower?” 

“Nope.” 

“Mary Martin?” 

“No!” 

“Well, don’t say I never asked you,” 
you meet Pan Peters?” 

“Five or six years ago.” 

“Oh. Before you knew me.” 

mxepi, 

“Attractive?” 

“Very.” 

“Did you—did you see much of her?”’ 

“Listen,’’ said Bill, “I find that I can’t add, either.”’ 

“But did you?” 

“Tf you mean did I fall for her, no, I did not. 
So did about forty other men.”’ 

“Do you know Hope’s brother, George Deming?”’ 

“Fifteen, twenty, twenty-seven. Everybody knows George 
Deming.” (Continued on Page 77) 


Candy warned him. ‘When did 


I saw something of her. 


- asked feverishly, ‘‘Wouldn’t it be simpler if I just tied you hand and 


t and locked you in a steel box and lowered you into the East River?” 


el 


ated. 
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wy”. you think we should make the re- 


tiring President head of the opposition party, 
as in England, so that the nation might benefit 
from his vast knowledge and experience? 


Every retiring President acts more or less as an 
elder statesman in his political party. If his knowledge 
and experience are wanted, there is no reason why 
they cannot be drawn upon. 

Frequently, however, the new President coming in 
will feel that he is hampered by too close contact with 
one who has just gone out of office, so perhaps it is 
just as well that we do not have a system of placing a 
retiring President automatically in the legislative 
branch of the Government, for sooner or later any 
Administration comes to certain disagreements with 
the branches of our Government. 

A defeated President is always the titular head of his 
party between elections, so whatever wisdom and ex- 
perience he has are at the service of the party at all 


tIMES. poy 
mf Do you think women have as much sense 


of humor as men? 


A sense of humor is purely personal and has 
nothing to do with sex. I have known men with no 
sense of humor and I have known women with none. 
Both men and women can have a keen sense of humor 
and both can have none. 

Sometimes I think that women are more apt to have 
a greater sense of fun because they have traditionally 
adapted themselves to the mood of the people they 
are with and therefore reflect the atmosphere around 
them more quickly than do men. 


Why don’t our boys get furloughs before 
they go overseas? A friend of mine just lost her 
son and she hadn’t seen him for two years. 


The War Department answers your question as 
follows: “‘Men are given furloughs not to exceed fif- 
teen days whenever military necessity does not pre- 
vent it.” 

There are some explanations of cases where boys go 
overseas without a furlough. In the first place, many 
boys do not have the money when they are given a 
furlough to get to their homes and back, and they 
cannot always borrow it. ‘‘ Military necessity’’ means 
that the boys are alerted for overseas service, which 
means they cannot get a furlough. If a boy is moved 
from one camp to another very close to the time when 
he would get a furlough, he may have to wait for a 
longer period than another boy, because they have to 
be in one place for a certain length of time before they 
are granted furloughs. This may result in shipment 
overseas before his chance for a furlough comes in the 
new caitip. 


Does your husband notice a new dress or 
hat when you wear one, or is he like so many 
other men who never even see a wife’s new 
clothes? 


I think my husband is too preoccupied, usually, 
to notice my clothes, but sometimes he will suddenly 
look up and say he likes something I have been wear- 
ing for two or three years! 





“I wish your father would come 
right out and say what he thinks.” 
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By Eleanor Roosevelt 
We. think that in these war times good 


manners permit wiping up egg yolk and gravy 
with a piece of bread? We have all been taught 
that this is not proper, yet a good deal of food 
could be saved that is now wasted. 


I see no reason why this should not be done. It 
is perhaps better to do it with a fork and a piece of 
bread than with just a piece of bread in your fingers. 
A good many things we were taught as good manners 
once upon a time are really nothing but an idea that 
someone evolved, and they do not hold good all over 
the world. For instance, here at home many of us 
have been taught that we should not eat everything 
on our plates, and for years in France it has been good 
manners to eat everything on your plate and not to 
take more than you could eat—so you see it is just a 
question of whether you live in a country that is 
wasteful or not! 


Ww. you own large shares in the Southern 
cotton and textile industries? I have heard 


that this is why you are interested in colored 
people. 


The small amount of money which I have in in- 
vested capital is held by the Bank of New York, and 
came to me from my father and mother. It brings me 
in now a very small income. I have no Southern cot- 
ton or textile stocks and I have always left all my in- 
vestments entirely in the hands of this bank. 

I have to earn any money that I want to use for 
charitable purposes, as my inherited income is very 
small. I have never invested any money because I feel 
that what I earn should be spent to help others or to 
give useful employment. 

I cannot see how owning stock in a textile mill 
would create an interest in colored people, since there 
are just as many, if not more, white people employed 
in textile mills. 


yy. you believe in planned parenthood? 


Yes, I do, if it is not used as an excuse to shirk 
having a family. I believe that every married couple 
should have children if they are able to do so, but I 
believe that they should use intelligence so that the 
children will be healthy and the mother not physically 
exhausted. Of course, if this is against your religious 
belief, that is a different matter, but outside of that it 
would seem sensible to plan intelligently for the family 
health and happiness. 


Why does the United States support ille- 
gitimate children in other countries and not 
her own? 


Assuming that this question pertains to the 
United States soldier, under Section 120, Subdivision 
C-4, of the Servicemen’s Allowance Act, the term 
“‘child”’ includes illegitimate child wherever located if 
the father acknowledges in writing that he is the 
parent or if appropriate judicial decree has been or- 
dered. This applies in this country and overseas alike. 
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Why is it that a Navy boy in the Pacific can 
receive a five-pound parcel at any time, while 
an Army boy in England has to write for what 
he wants and can get only an eight-ounce 
package? 


The writer of this question has the wrong in- 
formation. Any boy in the Army overseas can receive 
a parcel weighing eight ounces or less without a re- 
quest from him, as that parcel would go first-class 
mail, and he is allowed to receive a package weighing 
up to five pounds when he requests it. 

The Army has a postal service and the Navy has a 
postal service, and each has its own regulations. The 
Navy has an entirely different problem from the 
Army’s. It is about one fourth as large and they know 
at all times where the men are, as they are either on 
the ships or in port. The Army does not know where 
each man is; he may be at the front and might ad- 
vance five or thirty miles during the day. So many 
unnecessary and unwanted things were being sent to 
the men, such as heavy sweaters to those in the South- 
west Pacific, boxes of chocolate and things to eat that 
were in an unusable condition by the time they were 
delivered to the men, the Army felt it must enforce 
these restrictions. The Navy has not felt such a need. 


WE sour opinion, is a man in his thirties 


too young to be President? 


I doubt if any man in his early thirties has had 
enough experience at home and abroad to be Presi- 
dent. The Constitution says a man must be thirty- 
five, and in the days when this great document was 
penned the men assumed responsibility at a much 
younger age than they do today, as a rule. At that 
time a young man had usually finished his education 
at seventeen, even if he had gone as far as was possible 
in the educational institutions of the day. Now many 
a boy is not through with his formal education until he 
is twenty-four or twenty-five, which would give him 
only a few years out in the world of affairs before he 
assumed the position which requires the greatest 
amount of background and experience to carry the 
greatest load of responsibility any one person carries 
in the today. 


In general, do you think it a good plan for 
married women with children to work outside 
the home? 


No, when the children are young. At the present 
time, however, when women are so badly needed in 
industry, if a woman can find in her community either 
a good nursery for her younger children or someone 
whom she trusts to take care of them, she is justified, 
I think. There must be community services in her area, 
however, such as schools and playgrounds’ equipped 
for all-day care, so her older children will not run the 
streets. She goes to work as a patriotic act, but both 
she and the children pay a price. 

In general, I do not think anyone can take the place 
of a mother at home with the children as long as they 
are not grown to years of discretion. 


What did the President say to you when he 
proposed? 


That is a question that I do not think I have any 
obligation to answer. There are some things in life 
which one should be allowed to keep to oneself. 


yw. you think that a person is right to con- 


tinue in a religious cult when others in the 
family feel so strongly against it that the whole 
home is disrupted? 


When you talk about a religious cult, I do not 
know just what you mean. The forms of religion mean 
very little to me, but I do not see how anyone could 
change a belief which he held at the behest of any- 
body else. The really important thing about religion is 
that your faith and your belief help you to live a 
better life, sustain you in sorrow and make you face 
the end of life with serenity. This kind of religion 
should not cause dissension in any family. 


Serre eS ee 

Letters should be addressed to Mrs. Roosevelt, c/o the 
Lapres’ Home Journat. No letters for this page sent to the 
White House will be answered. It should be understood that 
Mrs. Roosevelt's answers reflect only her own opinions, and 
are not necessarily the opinions either of the Administration 
or of the Editors of the JOURNAL. 
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BY RICHARD PRATT 


PHVHIS is a simple trick, quickly told and quickly done. 
‘All you need is a flower bed with empty spots and a 
packet of Gypsophila elegans alba grandiflora, prefer- 

| ably the true Paris Market strain—in other words, a 
nice pure-white variety of annual babysbreath. In warm 
weather like this it feathers up into fifteen-inch sprays, and 
flowers in five or six weeks, wiping out any moth-eaten look 
that may appear in the border. It is a foil for all sorts of 
medium-height flowers, annual or perennial; fine among 
roses, and a very good garnish for bouquets. You simply 
loosen, smooth and lime the surface of the soil, sprinkle the 
seed on sparsely, press in lightly with something flat, and 
dampen daily. Here it improves the complexion of a plant- 
ing of white and purple petunias and yellow zinnias, but 
it will fill out and freshen up any bed of flowers where it 
is given room to grow. Never too late for it to mend. 
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HOUGH Cluny Brown was plain as a boot, 
‘men, unaccountably, followed her in the 
street. But the real trouble with Cluny, her 
Uncle Arn finally decided, was that she didn’t 
know her place. Actually, it ought to have been 
clear enough. She was an orphan, her uncle a suc- 
cessful plumber, and in England in 1938 a plumb- 
er’s niece should not have taken tea at the Ritz 
“to see what it was like.” But that is what Cluny 
did, and it pained her uncle that she didn’t know 
what was what. What finally sealed Cluny’s fate, 
however, and sent her safely into service at 
stately Friars Carmel, in Devonshire, was an 
innocent excursion made during her un- 
cle’s absence to fix a gentleman’s sink. 
At Friars Carmel it looked as if Cluny 
. had at last found her place as “‘the 
™® tall parlormaid.” Lady Carmel 
& loved her garden, Sir Henry loved 
§ his horses, and Andrew, the only 
& son, divided his time between 
\ courting beautiful Betty Cream 
» and taking a serious interest in 
» the problems of Europe. It 
was not a bad situation, espe- 
cially as Mrs. Maile, the 
housekeeper, was too busy to 
keep as close an eye on the 
maids as she had in happier days, 
and also because of the presence 
of Adam Belinski. 
Adam, a refugee Polish writer, 
had been persuaded by Andrew 
to find haven at Friars Car- 
mel. Master and mistress, 
butler and housekeeper 
thought him a “nice 
young man.’”’ Only 
Cluny, too occupied with 
the revelations of a Devon 
spring and the gnawing 
question of her relation to the 
‘universe, escaped the charm of 
“the foreign professor.” 


IX 


Av THE moment Cluny’s universe 
was the smallest she had ever known. 
This fact, when she came to contemplate 
it, surprised her, for she had not been aware 
of any narrowing of interest. Her Devonshire 
world might be small, but it was new—and also 
full of housework. Her life was a good deal busier 
than had been her life in London, and certainly 
' less lonely. Had she not, like most Londoners, 
lived as much in a village as any born villager? 
I didn’t get about enough, thought Cluny, mourn- 
ing her lost opportunities. 

Yet she had tried. She had got to the Ritz. She 
had got as far as Chelsea—put her nose, so to 
speak, to a couple of doors—and each time been 
pulled back by Uncle Arn, or Aunt Addie, people 
who knew what was best for her; only their idea 
of the best was being shut up in a box—in a series 
of smaller and smaller boxes until you were safe 
at last in the smallest box of all, with a nice tomb- 
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stone on top. Cluny of course exaggerated; but, 
meditating on Mr. Belinski’s words, she did most 
bitterly regret the life she and Mr. Porritt might 
have but hadn’t led. Well-off as he was, Mr. Por- 
ritt could have gone anywhere. He could have 
taken her, Cluny, anywhere. He could have 
bought an opera hat, thought Cluny Brown. 

Preyed upon by such wild imaginings, Cluny’s 
reason did not exactly totter, but she passed a 
day or two in a very surly frame of mind, her re- 
sentment on the point of crystallizing into a 
grievance. But a fortunate circumstance super- 
vened: Mrs. Maile developed a cough which 
caught her in the chest, and this had the effect of 
enlarging Cluny’s universe to take in the village 
of Friars Carmel, in which, though it lay only a 
mile off, she had thitherto never set foot. There is 
always something stimulating about being dis- 
patched posthaste to a chemist’s, especially on 
an early-closing day—it was Thursday—when the 
chemist has to be summoned from his private 
life. “Ring the bell,’”’ directed Mrs. Maile, ‘‘and 
tell Mr. Wilson you’re from me.’”’ Armed with 
which countersign, Cluny set off at top speed, 
feeling almost as important as a plumber. 

It was a mixed sort of afternoon, now bright, 
now dull, with a wind blowing down the valley. 
This meant rain, but Cluny wore her mackintosh 
simply because it was the only outdoor garment 
she possessed apart from her best black coat. It 
was the first time she had been to the village, but, 
as Mrs. Maile said, she couldn’t possibly miss it, 
since it lay across the main road to Carmel. To 
the main road Cluny therefore kept, but with a 
speculative eye to the lanes which ran up on her 
right and down on her left; one of the former par- 
ticularly attracted her, it was so deep and nar- 
row, like a gorge between cliffs of red earth. She 
determined to come back and explore it with 
Roddy. At every step almost there was some- 
thing to look at, something to come back to; and 
with an unusual flight of her town-bred imagina- 
tion, Cluny suddenly thought that if she came 
back this time next year, everything would be 
more interesting still, because she would remem- 
ber this walk, and all the changes that had come 
between. 

She had a glimmering, in fact, of the true 
pleasure of country life, which is not to be en- 
joyed merely at a summer week end; the word 
“continuity ’’ was not in her vocabulary, but she 
groped for it; and in her shaken-up frame of mind 
these new ideas struck home with extraordinary 
force. She was thinking almost too much, she was 
getting muddled; but swift motion in the open air 
saved her from the worst consequences. After 


‘half a mile Cluny stopped thinking altogether 


and simply enjoyed her walk at her normal level 
of consciousness, which—when taking outdoor 
exercise—was about the same as Roddy’s. 

The village of Friars Carmel is large enough to 
support three public houses—the Lion, the Arti- 
choke, and the Load of Hay; it is also far enough 
(five miles) from Carmel to need half a dozen 
shops of its own. All these, when Cluny passed 
outside, had their shutters up, but she at once 
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identified the chemist’s by the three colored jars 
appearing in the top part of the windows. Above 
them a very neat fascia displayed the name of 
T. Wilson in black letters on a white ground. It 
was by far the sprucest shop in Friars Carmel. 

Cluny rang the bell and waited. The sun went 
in and came out again. She was just about to 
ring for the second time when the door was opened 
by a tall, youngish middle-aged man who stood 
looking at her through horn-rimmed glasses. 

“T’m sorry to trouble you,” said Cluny po- 
litely. “‘Are you the chemist?” 

He nodded. 

“T’ve come for Mrs. Maile’s cough medicine. 
She’s sorry to trouble you on a Thursday, but it’s 
taking her in the chest.” 

“Come in,”’ said Mr. Wilson. He stepped back 
and Cluny followed him into the shop. She could 
see at once that it was very high class. There were 
glass counters on each side, running up to a glass 
door at the back, curtained on the inside; fa- 
miliar names met the eye on every hand. There 
was an upright weighing machine, and one with a 
basket, for infants. A boxed-off corner accommo- 
dated various scientific-looking appliances on a 
white enamel shelf. 

“What a lovely shop!” exclaimed Cluny im- 
pulsively. 


ae 

I try to keep up-t’-date,”’ said Mr. Wilson. He 
spoke with a certain sternness, as though imply- 
ing that other people didn’t. He had a very faint 
Scots accent. 

“It’s just like London,” went on Cluny—giv- 
ing the cockney’s compliment. 

““There’ll be finer shops there by far,” Mr. 
Wilson said. 

“Well, of course they’re bigger. Some of them 
have libraries.” 

“T consider libraries no part of a chemist’s 
business,’’ said Mr. Wilson. But he looked 
pleased. After a moment or two, while he was 
putting up Mrs. Maile’s bottle, and Cluny stood 
about examining things, he observed thought- 
fully, ““So you come from London? That’s a 
long way to be from home.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t home really,’”’ said Cluny; and 
paused, for the truth was much too complex for 
any such simple expression. To Mr. Wilson, wait- 
ing with an earnest expression, Cluny added 
hastily, ““I hadn’t any mother or father, not since 
I was a baby.” 

“That’s a terrible thing,’’ said Mr. Wilson. 

Cluny now felt she had been disloyal to Mr. 
Porritt, and though she loved sympathy, her 
conscience made her stand up for him, “But 
Uncle Arn—and Aunt Floss—brought me up and 
everything. Uncle Arn would have kept me; he 
only sent me here because he thought good sefv- 
ice might do me good.” 

“T’m glad you had someone to think for you,” 
said the chemist. 

Every word he spoke made Cluny feel more 
like an orphan. (Usually she did not fee! like an 
orphan at all.) But his sympathetic interest was 
very agreeable, and (Continued on Page 88) 


Gazing at the books—they looked like millions— Cluny felt her heart sink.” What.” 
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TABLE FOR TWO in pretty plaid gingham; 
crocheted berets with big red pompons. 
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MOTHER AND DAUGHTER on the beach wear foam-white seersucker 


bathing suits: playmate in white cotton shorts, with striped shirt. 


: on 
JAKE AS'TWO PEAS: blue cotton jumpers, 


lite blouses, piqué hats for marketing. 
pig £ 


: Lajas eirls love to copy their mothers. Mothers love 
gt “little girl’? clothes. They go to the beach in frilly 
white seersucker swim suits or slim cotton shorts and 
candy-striped shirts; do the gardening in denim over- 
alls, the marketing in cotton jumpers; go to town in 
crisp dresses of plaid gingham or printed piqué. Cot- 
ton gloves and bags, piqué hats, pompon berets are 
twin accessories. All these clothes are young and gay, 


wash as easy as pie. Summer is the time, anywhere 


is the place to wear them. BY RUTH MARY PACKARD 
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‘SSEERSUCKER BRIEFIES by Cole. 


White cardigans with crocheted roses. 
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DAD’S TWO BEST GIRLS, dressed for Sunday PLAYING DOUBLES on the beach: white twill shorts, iL PURER FarAKR Nhpon i in a jumper 
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Dark and slim, black crepe dress with new back drapery ; 
satin half hat and gloves to give you a hint of fall. . 


BY WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 





7 eF2 WUMSMUII IME, when you begin to be impatient with the heat, and shade 
4 4/ 
pa hes J is more welcome than sunshine—when early prints have lost their freshness 


and brilliant colors grow tiresome to the eye—the wisest thing to do is to 


get into something COOL AND DARK; look calm and collected, slim and 


en 
~ 





well groomed. The dress of simple black, sheer brown, dark green is a wise 





om 


choice, also, because it moves smoothly into autumn, becomes a natural part 


of your fall-and-winter wardrobe. ‘ob 


Ball fashion ferocast seen in the two-piece dress with a slim over- 


blouse like a tunic; in back interest—slight fullness or simple drapery; in long 





7 slim sleeves; the use of satin or faille with crepe; in shiny dark satin gloves and nd 


i 


y hats and berets. Choose for your own purposes: a black faille suit for business 
- or commuting; a soft dark green for lunching; a brief-sleeved black or brown e 
for afternoon; the popular sleeveless dress with bolero for dining and dancing; 


the sophisticated long-sleeved dress for cool days, and with your mind on fall. 
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-piece tunic overblouse dress, black crepe and 
, by Rose Barrack; sheer black fisherman’s hat. 
\ 


Soft back fullness in a midsummer cap-sleeved black sheer ; 
John Frederics’ half-moon hat with pale pink taffeta roses. 





iB Sheer brown summer luncheon or dinner dress; with a 
brown ‘satin beret, pink or blue satin gloves, pearls. 
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k green is a cool color and a fall color; town crate 
heon dress by Maurice Rentner, with red belt. So oer: ae ish, 
cae Ely, wi 


ai 
Sheer black luncheon or dinner dress with tucked 


jacket; worn with John Frederics’ sweet-pea bonnet. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
CLAM CHOWDER 


BAKED BEANS 


CORN OYSTERS 


BOSTON BROWN BREAD 


“SLICED”? SALAD 


CHERRY PIE 


COFFEE 


PHOTOGRAPH BY STUART-FOWLER 





E DON’T know very much about the lives and the ways of 

776. I have always felt that the history and story books 

pushed their imaginary frugality too far. It has been and is 

now my opinion that, for the most part, they lived pretty well 
in those days. When you hear of and read about the tables the good 
mothers set, you sort of wonder if they didn’t take their frugality 
out in other ways than food. There were a lot of rich people then, 
and few were really poor, as nearly as I can find out. And in every 
account of the Revolution, of the patriots and the fathers of the 
country, much space and a good deal of pains are devoted to the 
tavern, the taproom and the table. 

Down to us have come some wonderful receipts; and if they’re a 
little hard to make out, sometimes, or the ingredients seem a trifle 
strange, don’t let that throw you. Try some of them, then you'll 
see what I mean when I say they lived all right in ’76—and long be- 
fore that too. It was part of the spirit of the times, as real and ring- 
ing as the fife and drum. The revolutionists carried out their mission 
with everything they had. When they shouldered the musket and 
fared away, they went fortified by many a good meal against the 
bitter days to be, before life should again resume its accustomed way. 

I think that one dish is enough to establish my argument. Done 
right and not hurried to their delicate conclusion in the bean pot, 
baked beans are among the nobler conceptions of a good meal. 
Done poorly by, they can be about as miserable as anything I 
know of. 


Baked Bean Receipt. Soak 1 pound of beans in cold water 
overnight. Add enough more water to cover and cook slowly until 
the beans are tender. Place a good-sized, peeled whole onion in the 
bottom of your bean pot. Turn the beans into the pot. Pour boiling 
water over 144 pound of salt pork and scrape the rind until white. 
Cut it in half-inch slices, but not clear through, only to the rind, and 
leave the pork showing on top of the beans. Mix 14 teaspoon of salt, 
3 tablespoons of brown sugar, 14 cup of molasses and 34 teaspoon of 
dry mustard. Add 1 cup of water and pour over the beans. Add 
enough more water to cover and bake in a slow oven, 250-300° F., 
six to eight hours (it used to be all the day in the good brick ovens— 
all night too!) with the lid on, adding water to keep the beans just 
covered. Uncover during last half hour to brown the pork. 

You must remember that there are about as many receipts for 
baked beans as there are beans to bake, so if you don’t like mustard, 
don’t blame me or anybody, but let fhe mustard go. And if you love 
molasses—and I do—put some more in the beans. It isn’t going to 
hurt you or the bean pot, “‘far as I know.”’ But whatever you do, 
don’t leave out the salt pork. Try to get hold of a striped piece: 
strips of fat and lean—you know. But get it and get it in among the 
beans, the top scored and scraped, just visible in the pot. Brown it 
well before it gets to the table. Its subtle flavor will permeate your 
beans to your everlasting praise, and the sweet savor of molasses 
will blend with the pork in a way that is unforgettable and, it may 
be, indescribable. 
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The Staff We Lean On. Should be bread and 7s bread, but this 
time it is the unrefined loaf that really was what they leaned on in 
the times we were discussing. Not that fine flours weren’t made, 
for they were, and used too. But brown bread—for which there are 
dlso dozens of ways set down here and there—brown bread was the 
staff they leaned on. 


Steamed Brown Bread. Mix % cup of white flour, 24 cup of 
whole-wheat flour, 24 cup of yellow corn meal, 1 teaspoon of salt, 
114 teaspoons of baking powder and 14 teaspoon of baking soda. 
(Save a little of the flour for the raisins.) Stir 1 cup of milk and 
lV cup of molasses into the dry ingredients. Add 24 cup of raisins 
that have been soaked a few minutes in boiling water. Drain, cut 
in half and dredge very lightly with flour. (If you don’t, they’ll 
group themselves in a corner and act like wallflowers at a barn 
dance.) Fill well-greased coffee or baking-powder cans (if you can 
find ’em) two thirds full, cover and put in the steamer. Steam two 
hours for half-pound cans. A little longer won’t hurt. 


That Early Bantam Job. | read, not long ago, a piece about 
flower and seed catalogues. It was written by a man with dyspepsia 
or a congenital dislocation of the funny bone. He dwelt at length 
and with passion on the futility if not the downright wickedness of 
naming, say, vegetables with names that set them apart. To him 
corn was corn and peas peas, if indeed they weren’t the same thing 
as beans. And so on and on. I could tell you a lot more, but time 
and space are shaking their heads at me, so I will get ahead with 
corn oysters. It was the Bantam corn that got me into this in the 
first place. It’s still called that, still has a name, and you are prob- 
ably hoeing it this minute. How would I know? 


Corn Oysters, or Fritters. Cut the corn off 6 big ears, or take 
11% cups of cream-style corn if so be you are not yet in or just out of 
ears at the moment. Beat 3 egg yolks real hard. Add the corn and 
V4 cup of flour, 14 teaspoon of salt and 14 teaspoon of pepper. Beat 
the 3 egg whites until stiff and fold into the corn mixture. Drop by 
spoonfuls into shallow fat—just enough to cover the bottom of the 
frying pan. Cook until golden brown. Turn and brown on the other 
side. Drain on unglazed paper. 

I Must Leave You, Cherry Pie. If you have cherries, stew up 
a quart, with 1 cup of sugar mixed in with 14 cup of flour and a 
pinch of salt. Cook it all until the cherries are soft and the juice 
thickened. Flavor with 14 teaspoon of almond, if you like it. You 
may need more sugar. A cherry can be as sour as a deacon with a 
bunion. 

Make up your best pastry and bake it and fill the shells, big one 
for the Fourth or little ones for a picnic. That's a Liberty Bell on the 
pie in the picture. Even to the crack. Pretty good, don’t you think? 

Well, I must go now. That cherry pie almost got left out, and 
there’s no room for chowder; but make it right—no tomatoes. 
Don’t play with firecrackers. And don’t miss the parade 
or the fireworks or the band. Now I really am going. 
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. Read Paul Revere and the World He Lived 


In and you'll find out more than most folks 
know about why the Fourth of July is the 
day we celebrate. This advice is free and 
better than much that costs more. 


Early peas are now ready. Cook them 
quickly, in little water. Only butter or 
margarine to season when served, but don’t 
gild gold with any sort of sauce. 


Creamed chipped beef makes quite a hit 
on a rainy night, even in July. 


Dredge the beef with flour. Season with 
black pepper, add two cups or more of rich 
milk and stir until slightly thickened and 
smooth. At the last stir in a beaten egg. 
Serve on toast points with ripe olives and 
a salad. 


“Rub the bow] with garlic”’ is the old salad 
stand-by. But rub the dish you serve spa- 
ghetti or macaroni in the same way. You 
wouldn’t believe what a difference it makes. 


No-consequence depi.: Cracker bakers bake 
up a batch, but what they call it is a “‘ peel.” 
Ever fry a peel of doughnuts? 


Down Memory Lane: That sour-milk gin- 
gerbread eaten hot for supper, with gobs of 
maple-flavored whipped cream! Ah youth, 
ah figure! 


There’s a famous hotel in New York 
(named for an Indian tribe) where you can 
get applesauce with fresh horse-radish 
with your roast pork. And when you’ve 
had that, you’ll never forget it. 


Why not do something the neighbors 
aren’t doing? Cook those home-grown 
greens with salt pork or bacon, and dress 
with hot French dressing. Crisp bacon 
mixed in is about as good. 


Chicken-and-fresh-pineapple salad fits a 
bridge luncheon or a porch supper like an 
ace of spades in a five-spade bid. 


Take a kippered herring away from its 
bones and broil it. Dress it with a little hot 
cream, butter and lemon juice. Eat with 
a crusty slice of Italian or French bread. 
Or shut it up inside a hot “hard”’ roll. 


Eggplant is one of my favorites. But only 
fried or broiled. A discovery is that mari- 
nating it fifteen minutes in French dressing 
with a touch of garlic, if you like, before 
it’s cooked is worth while any day. Try it. 
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Fillets of halibut or any white fish are 
delicious arranged in a glass baking dish, 
seasoned with salt, pepper and paprika, 
masked in cream sauce, covered with fine 
buttered crumbs and Parmesan cheese. 
Bake until brown and beautiful. 


Those little thin sandwiches of cheese, cu- 
cumber or what not are touched with some- 
thing like genius when a few delicate nastur- 
tium leaves are more than decoration. 


Herb note: A few sprigs of lemon balm as 
well as mint and borage (but not together) 
flavor the cold drink and sparkle the taste. 
Yep, I mean it—sparkle is the word. 


Sardines and shrimp have always been 
choice morsels set in tart lemon jelly. And 
so is tuna fish in tomato aspic. Choice as 
they come. With mayonnaise. 


Of course the Fourth will remind you of 
boiled salmon (and peas). Cold salmon, 
dressed with lemon dressing in halved avo- 
cados, is a delicious next-night supper. 


New England cooks have a secret or two, 
if you must know. There’s that fish hash 
that gives you to wonder; well, it’s a dash 
of pepper sauce added while it cooks. 


And you’ve heard, no doubt, of putting a 
bay leaf into a custard, and of grated tan- 
gerine peel in a sirup for fritters or crepes. 
Worth a place in your memory book. 


I’ve spoken of Welsh rarebits in individual 
shallow casseroles before. With a spoonful 
of chutney on top, this is a notable dish, 
and there are those who go for anchovy 
on toast with their rarebit. I do, for one. 


Keflection 


When these are gone, these blooms 
of purple clover, 
And all the roses in the 
garden dead, 
Who shall regard the wild geese 
Passing over, 


Or the wind blowing colder 
overhead? 


When all this beauty that is 
crossed with sorrow, 


And all the songs in all the 
world are still, 


Who shall respond to some untried 
tomorrow 


And hear the whippoorwill? 
40 


.One utensil that’s indispensable when any 


sauce is making, cold or hot, is the egg 
beater. Spare the beater and spoil the 
sauce, 


News item: Tomato paste is in the shops 
again. And I’ve heard of a spaghetti sauce 
that just has everything—pimientoes, 
mushrooms and peppers. There are flam- 
boyant black cherries—for ice creams and 
for salads. And that’s as generous as I can 
be this time. 


Codfish, fresh or salt (freshened in hot 
water) and cooked, as the Italians do, in 
tomato sauce, tossed in partly chopped 
spinach (yes, ma’am, I said spinach) is won- 
derful, and no joke about it. 


. You needn’t fry every scallop you see. 


Brush them, sometimes, with butter, oil 
or bacon fat, set neatly in rows in a pie 
plate, and broil, turning once. 


Water cress, lemon and lemon baskets of 
tartar sauce are for such as these. 


I can make lemon curls, radish roses, thing- 
umbobs out of celery, and turnip callas. 
But when I got up against cucumber tulips, 
failure caught up and overtook me. Well, 
who cares! Only I thought you ought to 
know. 


Since it’s summer, let’s have one more 
salad plate and have done. It is marinated 
jumbo shrimp, or lobster, little cucumber 
jelly molds with mayonnaise, celery hearts, 
Melba toast with iced tea. Makes you cool 
just to think of it, eh? 


Very elegant for dessert is perfectly cooked 
rice, served in a mound, and over it sliced 
oranges cooked in orange sirup. Perfume 
with a little almond or clove. Chill. 


Maybe nobody screams with delight over 
plain tapioca cream; but smother it with 
fresh crushed berries in sugar, or cover,with 
fresh sliced peaches, and the beaming eyes 
will beam. 


Few things taste so good to me as warm 
blackberry pie. Made with wild black- 
berries, you eat it with a spoon to assist. 


_ One of those unforgettable experiences. 


The garden is a riot of color. The grill 
by the brook does quite a business these 
July evenings. And over all hangs the 
wish that summer would last forever. It’s 
always the same wish. It never comes true. 
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Made by Lever Bros. Co, © 
Cambridge, Mass. 


My, but a snowy Swan bath perks you up! This one pure soap is grand for everything! 





UNCLE SAM SAYS: 1. Don’t leave Swan in water. Don’t make more lather than you need. 2. Beware of a wet soap dish! Keep it dry. 3. Wipe off TUNE IN! “Bright Horizon,“ 
DON'T WASTE SOAP! grease. Rinse all dishes before washing. 4. Save Swan slivers; dissolve in boiling water to make soap jelly, for dishes, shampoo, ete. CBS Monday thru Friday 
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Even if you are only 35 or 40 
—here are some things you 
should know about growing 
old... 





J ince 1900, the average life span 
} of Americans has increased about 

17 years—a wonderful record. 
One result of this trend is that more 


people now live to a ripe old age than 
ever before. About nine million Ameri- 


cans are now 65 or older. 





However, the goal of medical science 
is not only to add years to your life, but 
also life to your years. Old age without 
good health can be a heavy burden. 


Doctors are doing wonders to help 
elderly people who suffer from the 
chronic illnesses of later life—such as 





. diabetes... 
Bright’s disease . .. arthritis. 


diseases of the heart . . 
cancer... 


But doctors know that the best way 
to be healthy at 50, 60, 70 and beyond 
is to take care of your health at much 
younger ages. The reason? ... 


Diseases common to later life seldom 
appear suddenly. They creep up gradu- 
ally, quietly gathering force for a num- 







ber of years before they strike or become 
disabling. 


The moral: Now is the time to start 
taking care of your health—before you 
grow old. Visit your doctor regularly 
for medical checkups. Give him the 
opportunity to discover—early—condi- 
tions or diseases which might lead to 
later disability. Let him advise you 
about correcting faulty habits or living 
conditions. 


As years pass, these suggestions will 
help you keep healthy and happy... 


Keep your mind open to new ideas. 
Take up a hobby. Remember that, 
with age, less food may be required, 
but it should be carefully chosen. 
Regular, undisturbed sleep is es- 
sential. Drink plenty of water. Get 
sunshine, fresh air, and moderate 
exercise the year round. 


At any age, good health is a priceless 
asset. Guard it in every way. 
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A TIME TO LOVE 
(Continued from Page 27) 


He glanced around him and he saw con- 
verging on him a score of blue-coated fig- 
ures. Farmers, thank God, he thought. Yes, 
they were farmers. He saw their brown 
faces, open, kindly, just now a little fearful. 
Some of them had rakes over their shoulders, 
and a lad carried a manure basket and a hoe. 
One old man had only his slender bamboo 
pipe, three feet long. 

He came down out of his plane. For a mo- 
ment they stood together staring at him in 
silence. Then an undertone of talk began. 
He understood no Chinese, but it seemed to 
him this was like none he had ever heard. 
The tones were singing and long, the voices 
full of laughter—or so it seemed to him. But 
their faces were grave. 

He stood in doubt, only watching, and 
they pressed nearer. Then he turned his back, 
that they might see the characters printed on 
his uniform, telling that he was an American. 
Smiles flashed from their faces and the old 
man nodded and laughed aloud. Then, put- 
ting his long amber-tipped pipe in his mouth 
again, he took a few puffs, blew the smoke 
out in little bursts, and said something to 
the others, now staring at Walt with warm 
and friendly curiosity. 

As Walt looked at them the old man began 
to rub his stomach. Then he opened his 
mouth and pointed down his throat, in 
question. 

“Sure, I’m hungry,’’ Walt answered, smil- 
ing. He rubbed his own stomach, grinning, 
and laughter burst from them in a gust. 

The boy with the manure basket bent 
double, hanging to his hoe, laughing. They 
were laughing, he decided, at the sound of 
English, which, doubtless, they had never 
heard before. But they understood him. 
The old man took the edge of his sleeve be- 
tween his thumb and forefinger and Walt, 
willingly, went with them. They pressed 
around him, they touched him, felt of his 
garments and bent to look at his leather 
shoes. 


‘Taus they moved down the ancient 
cobbled road, and this road led directly to 
an arched gate set in a wall. The wall, he 
saw, was made not of the usual brick, but of 
mountain stone, and it encircled a small 
town, scarcely a city. That it was old was 
plain enough, for the crevices between the 
stones were green with vines and dwarfed 
trees. Near the city gate the road became a 
street, and low-roofed shops and teahouses 
lined it. Quiet-faced men sat at tables and 
sipped their tea and smoked their long pipes 
and stared at him as he passed with a won- 
der not strong enough to make them follow 
him. But boys and children joined the pro- 
cession with shouts of joy; and thus escorted, 
the old man still holding his sleeve between 
thumb and forefinger, he went through the 
deep coolness of the gate. The wall, he 
guessed, was twenty feet thick, and in the 
arch a beggar lay sleeping and a farmer sat 
eating one of his own melons. 

"No war here, Walt thought. He had never 
felt So deep a peace. The air was still and 
clear; neither hot nor cold, and the eyes of 
all were unafraid. Had the enemy not found 
this town hidden in 
the hills? Certainly 
it seemed that these 
people knew noth- 
ing of the war. 

Beyond the gate 
the stone-paved 
main street divided 
the town in two. 
His guide pulled his 
sleeve gently and 
led him away from 
it, and in a moment 
they turned down 
a smaller street. 
Walls stood high on 
either side of it, and 
an occasional red- 
painted gate made 
him know it was a 
street of homes. 


yw Against 
: of death in the sky, with 


crashing Wellingtons, Lancasters 
and Messerschmitts, the love story 
of Peter and Gervase takes on the 
poignance and urgency that true 
love has these days. 
bomber pilot in the RAF and she 


was the Waaf in operations head- 
quarters. Together they make a 
x love story you won’t forget. 


Pastoral 
BY NEVIL SHUTE 


is the Journal’s 
Complete Novel for August 



































































July, 1944 


The street was unusually clean, and over the } 
walls tall bamboos in courtyards waved like 
plumes. 
He had never been inside the gate of 2 
Chinese home. He was a soldier, an Amel 
ican, to these people a foreigner. It was ¥ 
strange that now he was to be taken inside. 
the closed gates of China. But so it seemed. 
it would be. 


The crowd stopped before a great gate 

set apart from the others by two playful 
stone lions. The old man paused and con- § 
versed with the crowd. Whatever was said § 
pleased him, for he nodded his head and 9 
then, lifting his long pipe, he knocked on the 
wooden gate five times. It was opened by a 
gnarled old man whose back was bent 
double. From his humped body his head 
looked up, a small bright cheerful face set 
deep between his shoulders. Pure wonder, 
untouched by fear, fell upon it as he looked } 
at the tall white man. He made a joke ina 

thin crackling voice and the crowd roared 
with laughter. 

Walt smiled. ‘I’m glad if I’m funny,” he 
remarked, and they laughed again. 

But evidently there was no thought of the’ 
crowd’s coming in, or indeed of his guide’s — 
taking him farther. The old man waved him 
on, and he stepped over the marble threshold } 
and the red gate closed behind him. He | 
stood for a moment in amazement at what | 
he saw. This could be no ordinary Chinese L 
home! A great square courtyard spread to 
the right and left of him, a flagged garden, i 
set with terraces full of blooming peonies. f 
In the middle of it was a pool into which the }, 
sunlight fell and caught in a net of light they | a 
flashing of darting goldfish. 

He was bewildered by the beauty of thal t 
place, but the hunchback would not let him i 
stay. He put out a claw of a hand and } il. 
grasped the edge of his coat and pulled him” f 
toward the moon gate across the court. Walt |. 
tiptoed over the polished stones. There was I 
a peace so deep on this quiet place that he I. 
could not bear the sound of his own foot: 1, 
steps in his heavy Army shoes. Through the ihe 
round gate they went into a courtyard, \ 
smaller and intimate. A round pool was | ti 
there, and on its edge grew small gray i" 
orchids. Across one side a veranda stretched, i iy 
red-columned, along a long low house. ti 

The hunchback led him up the marble 1 
steps and then, between latticed doors flung | 
wide, he stepped into the most beautiful | c 
room he had ever seen. It was very large | ft. 
and long, and the ceiling lifted to rafters T 
painted gold and green. Darkly polished |, hi 
tables furnished the room sparsely, and op- | 
posite the door where he stood a great paint- 
ing hung, a painting of snowy mountains | he 
against a pale blue sky. But its winter was t 
not bitter or rugged. The snow lay lightly | 
on the mountains, and feathery bamboos | " 
showed themselves green through the white. | 1 
It was a room of such dignity that, though |" : 
it was empty, he felt he had stepped into ay 
presence. k 

The hunchback pointed to a carved chair t 
and he sat down in it. It looked uncom- | 
fortable, but somehow it fitted his body and |}, 4, 
was comfortable }, 
without yielding |, 
any of its hardness. 
Then the hunch- } in 
back went away | {i 
and he was left | 
alone for a long | 
time—how long he } . 
did not: know, for | 
when he looked at — lr 
his wrist watch he |. 
saw that it had 
stopped at one 
o’clock, the mo- ! 
ment of his landing. 
But time had ceased f 
to matter. This 
place was so quiet, 
so untouched by 
war that it was diffi- 
cult to believe tha 
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hore Magic Gio a Oe 


BY JESSE STUART 


I think Deane is more magic than a 
dream. 
She loves wild music in the wind 
at night; 
She loves the music of a mountain 
stream; 
She sees cold glistening beauty in 
starlight. 
Deane is more stately than an ash in 
April 
And straighter than a mountain- 
valley pine; 
She is more sprightly than a young 
jonquil; 
Her dark brown hair is like the 
curled love vine. 
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i was part of the war-wrecked China that 
"je knew. Yet this room could be nowhere 
a a the world except in China. 
i ') He looked around at the dark polished fur- 
~Jiiture, at the heavy varnished beams, at 
th he brocaded curtains of scarlet satin that 
‘ung in the doorways. The floor was of 
ti ooth square tiles, and the walls were 
te lastered a dull white. There was nothing 
~pmall in the room, no bric-a-brac. On the 
Jong table under the painting there was a 
iM yair of huge brass candlesticks, and between 
‘f jhem stood a massive incense urn. On either 
LS lide of the door dwarf trees in green glazed 
"ots carried bouquets of peach blossom. The 
“}\ir coming in at the open door was pure and 
0 jlear and unscented, a mountain air, and he 
‘reathed it in deeply and*felt at ease and 
a ' ted and very hungry. He became aware 
a of himself as he had not in days, and a 
i) trange eager hopefulness dawned in him, as 
hough he were about to have an unexpected 
oliday. 

Upon this mood, at which he was just be- 
ey sinning to wonder, an old gentleman ap- 
l}}eared at the main door. Walt stood up at 
@nce and the two looked at each other. He 
Naw a Chinese who was old and looked 
ie 7oung. His hair was cut short and was al- 
?inost entirely white, but his face, of a creamy 
iolor, was smooth and unlined. His large 
iy lear eyes were as calm as a child’s, and this 
"alm lay upon his fine lips. He was tall, 
Milmost as tall as Walt himself, and neither 
*) hin nor fat. When he spoke, it was in Chi- 
il’fese, and Walt could only shake his head. 

The Chinese smiled and came in, his long 

jilver-gray satin robe about his ankles. On 
is upper body he wore a black satin jacket. 
is shoes were of black velvet and his socks, 
M§>£ cotton cloth, were snowy white and bound 
iMibout his ankles with strips of wide black 
| raid. He moved with quiet and slow grace 
Macross the room, and motioning to Walt to 
“seat himself again, he sat down across from 
('fhim on the other side of the square carved 
‘‘}-able that stood in front of the long one 
tinder the painting. His hands, Walt saw, 
Miwere extraordinary—not small, but very 
LM smooth and delicate and unlined. 
Thus facing Walt, he began to speak in 
1} ong flowing sentences of Chinese. Walt lis- 
‘Itened, not comprehending one word, and yet 
as he listened to the mellow musical voice, 
as he looked into the benign eyes, he became 
nalf convinced that he knew what the man 
‘was saying. 
) At the pause of a question he turned his 
back a little and showed the characters 
‘written there. 
“= “TI am Walt Cranston,” he said, ‘‘at your 
liservice and China’s.’”’ He pointed to himself 
land repeated slowly, ‘Walt Cranston.” 
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Her beauty fills the pockets of my 
brain; 
Her image is embedded in my 
heart! 
She’s filled with song, the old and 
new refrain 
She’s hummed until they have 
become a part. 
I cannot speak a tribute for 
her hair; 
I cannot tell the magic of her 
eyes; 
I cannot write a sentence to 
compare— 
I wish I could before her beauty 
dies. 


The Chinese nodded and began again the 
strange musical conversation. His voice 
lifted in another question, and as though he 
were scarcely conscious, Walt found himself 
answering: 

“T was pursued by the enemy, and my 
plane was hit, but I kept flying as long as I 
could.” 

An extraordinary intelligence shone in the 
dark eyes. Did the Chinese understand 
what he said? Did he by a curious trans- 
ference of thought understand what the 
Chinese said? There was some accord be- 
tween them, something clear and pellucid 
that came from this man which he compre- 
hended through his language and yet in 
spite of it. 

He felt at ease again and very comfortable 
and he smiled suddenly. “I confess I am 
hungry,” he remarked. 

The Chinese leaned forward and struck a 
copper gong that hung in an ebony frame- 
work on the table. Almost within the second 
the curtain was pulled aside and a dark- 
robed manservant appeared and stood in 
attentive silence. The Chinese murmured a 
few words, and the servant answered with a 
syllable and disappeared. 

The room was still again, and for a long 
moment Walt sat waiting for the Chinese to 
speak. But he continued to sit in easy si- 
lence, his calm reflective gaze fastened, ap- 
parently, upon the courtyard. 

Walt began to feel uncomfortable. He 
leaned forward and said slowly and dis- 
tinctly, ‘‘ Will you tell me your name?”’ 

The reflecting eyes came in from the court- 
yard and the Chinese answered after a sec- 
ond’s pause and said distinctly, ‘Chen 
Shih.’”’ He touched his breast with a thin 
forefinger. “‘Chen,’’ he repeated. : 

“Mr. Chen?” Walt asked. 

The Chinese smiled and Walt was startled. 
What was the communication between 
them when they did not know each other’s 
language? He sat bewildered, and as though 
the Chinese felt his bewilderment he smiled 
and gently withdrew his gaze. 

Now this silence was more absolute than 
anything Walt had ever felt before. Around 
him the house was completely silent. Not a 
human voice could be heard. A thrush called 
three notes from outside, but the clearness 
of the bird call only deepened the silence. 
The minutes passed and Walt, glancing at 
the Chinese, felt a slight sweat break out on 
him. Had the Chinese lost consciousness? 
He was still gazing tranquilly into the court- 
yard. 

Walt looked out and saw nothing there 
but the smooth pool, the bamboo-curtained 
walls, the peony terraces. What did the 
Chinese see, if indeed he were awake? But 
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GEE, THIS HOT WEATHER 
SURE GETS ME DOWN! 


WE FEEL GRAND! 
OUR DOCTOR HAS US 


ALL SUMMER LONG 










TAKING VIMMS 





THIS SUMMER... Avoid that 
"Hot Weather Slump!" 


Extra Vitamins and Minerals needed now 
just as in winter—U. S. Gov’t surveys showed 


Here’s why—A U.S. Government 
study—other surveys too—showed 
that average hot-weather meals were 
lacking in essential vitamins and min- 
erals, as much as or even more than 
winter diets. Not only do you eat less 
vitamin-rich foods, but many foods 
you do eat, more easily lose their natu- 
ral vitamins in summer weather. 


“Hot weather nerves” and “Summer 
slump” are often due to lack of suffi- 
cient vitamins and minerals in the diet. 
Don’t run this risk just when summer 
fun calls on you for more vitality and 
energy! Get all the vitamins your fam- 
ily may need—from Vimms. 


All the vitamins Government Experts 
and Doctors agree are essential 
Unlike so many vitamin prepara- 
tions, Vimms give you not just Vitamin 
A or D, not just important B complex 


Lever Brothers Co., 
Pharmaceutical Div., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


vitamins—but all the vitamins known 
to be essential in the diet, including 
costly Vitamin C. 


Vital minerals for summer... 


And more than that, Vimms give 
you .vital Iron (especially scarce in 
summer diets), Calcium, Phosphorus— 
minerals necessary for good red blood, 
strong body tissues. 


LS No product which offers you 


only one tablet or capsule per day can 
give you the benefits of all these vita- 
mins and minerals. That is why Vimms 
come in three tablets a day. 

No other product at any price 
matches all of Vimms’ advantages! 
Vimms are pleasant to take . . . no 


fishy or yeasty taste. Cost only a few 
cents a day. Take 3 Vimms at break- 
fast. Get them from your druggist. 
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ARE AMERICAN WOMEN WHINING? 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


“NO!” SAYS KATE SMITH 


Radio star’s tremendous fan mail practically never contains a complaint 


ILLIONS of American women regard 

Kate Smith, the radio star, as a real 
and personal friend. Her natural charm, 
cheerful philosophy, and happy songs 
have established an enviable bond be- . 
tween her and her public. 
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Kate loves her listeners, too. She sees 
red when she hears charges that Ameri- 
can housewives are not co-operating with 
rationing and food-saving programs. And 
she has interesting proof of how hard they 


are working at these vital-to-victory Jobs. 


Listen to The Kate Smith Hour every Friday night—CBS network 


“Anyone who believes that the average housewife is complaining about the things she’s 


asked to do, should just read my mail for one day,” she says. “I get thousands of letters from 
women every week. They come from all parts of the country and all walks of life. And I'll 
have you know, it’s a rare day when I get a complaining, whining letter. 





“Instead | get triumphant letters. Letters from women who say they’re using even less than 


their rations because they want to share and play square. Letters about the hundreds of quarts 


of vegetables they're planning to ean from their Victory Gardens. Letters thanking me for the 


food-saving ideas I give ’°em. And often they send me their own good, economical recipes. 





“lm glad the products that sponsor my programs are the kind that are really useful to these 


busy women. Jell-O Pudding, for instance, is a dessert they can make in eight minutes—and 
it’s so delicious and filling it makes up for a skimpy main course... Yes, they’re good sports, 
these women. And, from what I hear, their families aren’t doing any complaining either!” 


JELL-O PUDDINGS—CHOCOLATE, VANILLA, BUTTERSCOTCH—ARE PRODUCTS OF GENERAL FOODS 








there could be no doubt that he was awake. 
His eyes were bright and lively. He simply 
preferred to be silent. 

But for Walt the silence was torture. It 
grew until his muscles were twitching. He 
rose sharply and walked across the room to 
look in pretense at a scroll—anything, he 
said to himself, to break the silence. 

Then he turned and found himself gazing 
into Mr. Chen’s eyes. They were so luminous, 
so tranquil that the restlessness in him faded 
like fog before sunshine. He felt their quiet 
pour into him and he walked back to his seat 
and sat there, relaxed and at ease. What was 
this sense of comfort he now had? His 
weariness was slipping away from him, and 
even his hunger was dulled. He felt not in 
the least drowsy, but quickened and alert. 
He looked across the room and saw Mr. Chen 
still looking at him attentively and he smiled. 

I like this man, he thought, surprised. 
He’s good—he ts better than anyone I have seen 
before. 

The silence between them suddenly broke 
off ina murmur of words from a voice behind 
the red satin curtain that hung behind where 
Walt was sitting. It was a young voice—a 
woman’s voice, he decided, for it was soft 
and deeply feminine. He turned at once to 
see who this woman was. She was standing 
at the curtain which she held back by one 
hand, and she was gazing at him with wide 
eyes—blue eyes! Then he saw instantly that 
she was not Chinese, although she wore a 
Chinese dress, a long silk robe of a soft clear 
green. But her hair, he saw next, was fair, 
although it was drawn back and rolled at her 
neck. She had turned her head quickly away 
from him, and against the scarlet curtain he 
saw her profile, delicate and clear. He rose, 
but Mr. Chen’s voice spoke two decisive syl- 
lables and she shrank behind the curtain. 
Now all he could see was her white hand still 
clasping the bright stuff. He turned and Mr. 
Chen was gazing at him severely, his hands 
upon his satin-covered knees. Under the 
steady rebuking gaze of those eyes Walt 
found himself sitting down, half dazed. 

Mr. Chen lifted one hand and coughed 
slightly behind it. Then he spoke, not to 
Walt, but to the girl, for his voice was 
magically gentle and a little coaxing, as 
though he spoke to a child. 

In answer to it the girl came from behind 
the curtain again, and stood, not looking at 
Walt, her cheeks flushing slightly. She lis- 
tened carefully to Mr. Chen as he went on 
speaking and the flush deepened. She 
glanced at Walt and looked away again, her 
head drooping. Then she lifted her head, her 
eyes still downcast, and he found himself 
waiting for her voice. What language would 
she speak? Could he understand what she 
said? He watched her, his eyes urging. 

“What your name?” she said very dis- 
tinctly in English. 

“Walt Cranston,” he said breathlessly. 


Mr. cHen nodded and spoke and she went 
on: ‘‘Where your home?’”’ Now her lids 
lifted and she looked at him shyly. 

“In America,” he said. “‘I am an Amer- 
ican.” 

““America?’”’ she repeated. Was it possible 
that she did not know what this meant? Mr. 
Chen spoke again and she nodded. “Friend,” 
she said firmly. 

Walt nodded vigorously. “Friend,” he re- 
peated. ‘‘Certainly I am a friend.”’ They 
were looking at each other now, she with soft 
wonderment and he with eager curiosity. 
“Who are you?” he asked abruptly arid then 
cursed his own abruptness. What if she 
should disappear again? How would he find 
her, how dare he even to pursue her under 
the watchful eyes of this old man? 


ORDERS FROM HEADQUARTERS 
Washington, D. C. 


Five million men overseas Look to you, safe at 
home, for food to keep them fighting. So help pack 
that chow and keep the cans rolling. A man in com— 
bat zone eats twice as much canned foods. Apply at 
your local) canneries. 
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“Ai-lan,” she said at once. ‘‘My name jg/ 
Ai-lan. My father ” Her pretty hand) |, 
made a flying gesture toward Mr. Chen. 

Her father? Walt could not believe it. | 
There could not be a drop of Chinese blood 
in this girl. He leaned forward, but before 
he could speak there was a rush of *gentle- 
sounding words between her and the man, 
He looked at Mr. Chen and saw sternness| 
come over his face. The girl’s head was 
drooping again. She slipped behind the cur- 
tain quickly and drew it across her until he 
saw-only her hand. 

““My father,’ her pretty voice said from 
out the satin folds, ‘“he say please eat, please | 
drink, please rest. Tomorrow please go 
away.” a 

“Thank you,” Walt said. His heart was - 
in a tumult. He was being sent away, wa: 
he? But who was this girl? 

She was speaking again. “‘My father, he 
say, please, not to think war here. He does 
not like war thinking. Only, please, good | 
thinking.” 

He did not know what to say in answer 
to this and so he said nothing, simply nod- | 
ding instead. 

“Please, now eat?” the pretty voice 
inquired. 





nl SHOULD like to,” he stammered, and i 
then was sorry that he had spoken so quickly, 
for the white hand dropped and he heard her 
footsteps and the rustle of her robe. She | 

was gone. i. 

He turned impulsively to Mr. Chen and 
at the same instant Mr. Chen struck the | 
gong again and the manservant was there. 4 
Mr. Chen spoke, and the man motioned to | 
Walt to follow him. Mr. Chen rose and 1 
stood in tall dignity, waiting. i: 

What, therefore, could Walt do except | 
what he was commanded to do, although | 
without a word spoken? He followed the 
Chinese through the door opposite that one | 
where the girl had stood. The corridor led | 
outdoors under a veranda and along three | 
sides of a court. Then it became a passage- | 
way and led through the house into yet} 
another court and halfway around that to a i 
closed door, latticed with fine rice paper. | 
This door opened upon a square room, fur= J 
nished with table and chairs of the dark 
polished wood, plain, without carving. The. 
man led him through this room into an | 
adjoining one, which was a bedroom, for the: 4 
great canopied Chinese bed stretched across 
one wall. 

From this room ‘still another opened, a 
bath, as Walt saw at once, for a great round } 
tub of green porcelain stood there, and by it | 
a smaller jar of cold water. Boiling-hot | 
water in polished wooden buckets was ready, 
and these the man lifted and poured into } 
the tub. 

He motioned to Walt to undress and Walt, | 
hesitating, began to do so. Why was it, he | 
asked himself, that he did everything that — 
was told him to do in this house? But the | 
man took it as a matter of course. He | 
opened a wall cupboard and lifted from) 
its shelves some fresh garments of white silk, 
and placed them on a small table near the | 
door. Then he took out long wide strips of | 
soft, heavy linen fowels and put them down 4 " 
too. There was no soap, but the man I 
sprinkled a fragrant powder into the water }. 
and it bubbled in a misty cloud. Then the # 
man bowed and went away. 

Walt was alone in the midst of the greatest | 
luxury he had ever known. The air in the J. 
bathroom was warm from some source—he | 
did not know what—and the water was so _ 
pure that it cleaned him and left his skin ~ 
refreshed and tingling. 

(Continued on Page 46) 

































. S. War Bonds 


jad Stamps 


r’sStar Frank- 1% cup finely minced 

B: green pepper 

i ay chopped 3 minced sweet pickles 
pickle relish 3 Cloverbloom Eggs, hard 


; cooked and diced 
Wubed cooked 2 tbsps. vinegar 
yes Salt to taste 


nely minced Salad dressing to moisten 





f 
Cook potatoes in boiling salted 
intil tender. Cube, and while still hot 
| onion and vinegar. Let chill, then 
| 











Garden Supper 


es Armour’s Star 


34 tsp. salt 


M\shioned Loaf Pepper to taste 

| 34 pound) 1 tsp. grated onion 
es 2 tbsps. green pepper 
in cut from the 2 cups cooked peas 
‘@canned corn 

ay matoes thus: Hollow the tomatoes 
! ‘the pulp with the corn, seasonings, 
th jad green pepper. Refill the tomatoes 
life 30 minutes in a 400° F. oven. 
5 90 


shi 
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. make the mos+ 


Armour’s Star Frankfurters with Potato Salad 


add remaining ingredients, salting to taste 
and adding enough salad dressing to thor- 
oughly moisten. Potato salad improves on 
standing for an hour or more. 


Frankfurters: Cut a long split in each 
Frankfurter and fill with relish. Place in pan 
and set 4 to 5 inches under broiler 
until heated through (about 6-7 
minutes). Serve with the salad 
and fresh spring onions. Serves 4.. yP , 
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Meantime cook peas in boiling, salted 
water until tender and season with butter 
or margarine. Place slices of Old Fashioned 
Loaf on rack, 4 inches under broiler and 
broil 144 to 2 minutes to the side or until 
lightly browned. Serve with vegetables on 
chop plate as illustrated. 4 servings. 

This is a fine supper for all you Victory 
gardeners. Be sure to save this recipe! 


© ARMouR AND COMPANY 





New hot meals with 


For hot or cold dinners, there’s 
an exciting variety of Armour’s 
Star Sausages from which to 
choose. Each, so different and 
_ tempting in flavor, that you can 
keep your family’s appetites in- 
trigued all through the summer! 
And how many problems these 
fine Armour sausages and meat 
loaves solve for you! They’re al- 
ready cooked when you get them, 
so there’s no shrinkage, no waste. 
That means more servings per 
pound! Mighty important in 
these days of rationing—yet 
Armour Star Sausages and 
Luncheon Meats cost so little to 
start with in meat points! - 
Besides stretching your meat 
points, these taste - intriguing 


Armour's Star Sausages — 


Save work and ration points ... plan meals with 
Armour’s Star Sausages. Dozens of meat-rich 
varieties are made today! 


ready-to-eat sausages and meat 
loaves save you time and work! 

They’re very nutritious, too. 
Provide the:same high quality 
proteins and vitamins of meats 
you prepare at home. In fact, be- 
cause Armour slow-cooks these 
choice meats, under rigid con- 
trols, Star Sausages and Meat 
Loaves often bring you higher 
food values than meats cooked 
in the home. 

Here Armour shows you how 
to fix three taste-appealing hot 
meals with ready-cooked Armour 
meats. Follow the recipes—and 
they'll become favorite meals in 
your home! More meat-stretch- 
ing Armour recipes will appear 
next month. Watch for them. 


Armour’s Star Bologna-Carrot Scallop 





Aslices Armour’s Star 2 tsps. salt 
Bologna y tsp. pepper 

4 cups thinly sliced 4 cup finely chopped 
carrots parsley 

2tbsps.Cloverbloom 1 cup thinly sliced onions 
Butter or Mayflower 14 cup bread crumbs 
Margarine 2 tbsps. Cloverbloom 

2 tbsps. flour Butter or Mayflower 

1% cups milk Margarine for crumbs 


Cook carrots for 10 minutes in small 
amount of water. Meanwhile melt butter 






For finest quality and 
flavor ask for Armour’s 
Star Ham and Bacon 

Star Beef 

Star Lamb and Veal 
Star Sausages 

Star Canned Meats 


* Cloverbloom Poultry 
and Dairy Products 


and blend in flour. Add milk gradually and 
stir until thickened. Add seasonings and 
parsley. Arrange carrots and onions in al- 
ternate layers in a casserole. Pour white 
sauce over top. Butter bread crumbs and 
sprinkle over top. Bake in 375° F. oven 
for 45 minutes. Just before serving, ar- 
range half slices of lightly browned bologna 
on top. 4 servings. 


1rmour 
and 
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EVERYBODYS WHISTLING THIS HAPPY LITTLE WASHDAY SONG 


Winsome Cheryl 
Archer, aged 6, 
appears in the 
motion picture 
“Cover Girl.’’ 
Cheryl lives in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Id like to broadcast to the world 


how Rinso GETS OUT MORE DIRT 


FOLKS, NOW YOU'LL 
HEAR WHY MY MOTHER 
WHISTLES WHILE SHE 
WASHES. (COME ON, 
MOM, TALK INTO 
MY TOY 
MICROPHONE ) 


WELL, FRIENDS, | WHISTLE “eso 


SWA/TE BECAUSE CLOTHES COME 
SO SNOWY FROM RINSO’S SOAPY- 
RICH SUDS. WASHABLE COLORS 

COME OUT BRIGHT AS 
SUNLIGHT 


Protect Your Washer 


Your washer is extra-valuable 
these days. Protect it! Don’t 
overload. Follow oiling direc- 
tions. Have your dealer check it 
regularly. And use Rinso, the 
only soap recommended by the 
makers of 33 leading washers. 


Don’t Waste Soap 


RINSO'S SOAPY-RICH SUDS 
ARE NO END OF HELP 
IN THE DISHPAN 


The way grease goes is simply marvelous 
to see. And Rinso is kind to hands. 





(Continued from Page 44) 

He found himself sitting in the great bowl 
of a tub, his legs folded under him like a 
Buddha, and the water as high as his shoul- 
ders. He felt deliciously warm and com- 
fortable and relaxed. Then he found himself 
listening, listening to the silence. It was 
deep, impenetrable and soft. In it he felt 
wonderfully solitary and alone, without be- 
ing in the least lonely. 

He climbed out of the tub at last and 
rubbed himself dry in an instant with soft 
linen, and then he drew on the silk garments. 
The shirt was long-sleeved and buttoned 
down the front with Chinese buttons of 
twisted silken cord. The trousers were loose 
and a.sash secured them about his waist. 
Under the chair were black velvet slippers 
without heels. He slipped them on and went 
out of the bathroom and into the bedroom. 

It was a room built for sleep. There was 
nothing in it but the great bed, and opposite 
it on the other side a wide window. He went 
to the window and opened it and looked into 
a court he had not yet seen, a narrow court 
lying against the high outer wall. Above this 
wall he saw the tops of mountains. The air of 
midafternoon came in fresh and dry and full 
of sunshine. He left the window open and 
the room blazed into color. The outer cur- 
tains of the bed were scarlet again, but inside 
were soft ones of cream-colored silk, held 
back by great silver hooks. The quilts on 
the bed were of flowered brocade, scarlet 
against white. The polished wood took on 
glints. 

He sauntered across the tiled floor and 
went into the room beyond. Food was 
already being set upon the table. The man- 


servant was taking bowls from a tray which © 


a kneeling boy held on his head, bracing it 
with both hands. There were four bowls— 
a big one of soup and three others of meats 
and vegetables. A small bucket of polished 
wood, silver-bound, held rice. Ivory chop- 
sticks lay on the table. 

The man bowed when he saw Walt, and 
stood aside, motioning him to sit down; and 
he took the silver lids from the bowls, bowed 
and went away. 

Again there was the unutterably peaceful 
stillness, and Walt found himself, hungry 
as he was, pausing to notice it and to feel it, 
to sink in it gladly. It came across him with 
a sort of shock that he had not once thought 
of the camp or of what they would be think- 
ing when he did not return. Of course they 
would think he was dead. He could be dead 
if he liked, he thought wryly, and there was 
no possible way for them to find out where 
he was. Indeed, he did not know where 
he was. 


"THEN the odor of the food, hot and spiced, 
called his attention and he began to eat 
with the most ravenous hunger he had ever 
known. Yet he did not want to make haste. 
There was no urgency in the peace of this 
place. He ate with relish and slowly. Three 
times the manservant came in and took away 
a dish and brought in another. With the 
sweet dish of glutinous rice cooked with 
fruits and brown sugar he brought in a small 
high jug of pewter, and into a thimble-sized 
bowl he had first set upon the table he 
poured hot wine of an amber brown, clear 
and aromatic. Walt drank it with the sweet 
rice, bowl after bowl, and felt no effects ex- 
cept the grateful inner warmth. 

When he had eaten until he could eat no 
more he rose and stretched his arms in sheer 
delight of well-being. Without having slept, 
he felt rested and refreshed. Upon his body 
the silken Chinese garments fitted softly and 
yet loosely. He had never worn anything so 
comfortable. 

What now? he thought. But he put the 
question to himself without restlessness. He 
could throw himself down upon the great 
bed and sleep if he liked, and yet he felt full 
of quiet energy and not ready for sleep. He 
wondered again about the girl. Where was 
she and who was she? But she had said he 
must go away tomorrow. If that were true, 
then he had better not begin to tease himself 
with questions about her. Indeed, he must 
go back to the base and report for duty. He 
was a soldier first, and he had early deter- 
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mined that nothing should keep him 
being the best soldier possible. 

At home—he had difficulty just now, } 
was amazed to discover, in rememberi 
that his home was in Charlottesville, 
ginia—he had steadfastly refused to all 
himself to believe that he was in love wi 
Sally Carter, though indeed he -had be 
more than half in love with her, but he hi 
left without telling her so. It had been ha 
enough at that last dance in Sally’s hon 
where the big old rooms had been dimm 
and full of music. Why then should he all 
himself to think of a girl here where he k 
been told plainly his welcome was but fo 
night? 

The first dart of uneasiness crept into hij 
What about his plane? He had left it t 
casually out there in the fields. Who kne 
what curious boys and idlers might be doi 
to it at this very moment? 
He spranc from the long bamboo chi 
where he had thrown himself and stro 
back into the bedroom and began to take1 
the silken Chinese garments and put on] 
uniform. He was buckling his belt when 
felt eyes upon him and, looking towardig f 
door, he saw the manservant. 

“I’m going to look after my plane,” 
said abruptly. The man did not understa 
and Walt pointed with his thumb to ft 
outer door of the court. 

The man made no move either of asst 
or understanding, and Walt put on his ¢ C 
and went out. He remembered the way) 
the main gate and the hunchback read 
unbarred it. There was to be no hindral 
to his going, then! But when he was in4 
street he looked behind him and saw || 
manservant following him. When he stopp) 
the man stopped as a faithful dog might } 
Walt shrugged and went on. Let the ni} 
follow him! Mr. Chen had probably gi 
orders that he was to be watched until) 1 
was gone. 

In less than half a mile he had reached 
city gate, and beyond it was the field w ) 
his plane had landed. He could see the} 
very tips of its wings, lifted above the he| 
of a staring crowd of people. I hope t 
haven't ruined it, he thought in alarm 7 
broke into a run. Behind him he heard § 
soft padding of the manservant running 2 
him. 

But when he reached the plane he for 
that it had not been touched. The ped 
stood about it staring and talking. Unde 
a half-grown boy lay on his back, | 
touching it, but simply looking at it fi) 
curiosity. He sidled out when Walt caj 
and brushed the sandy dust from his cot} 
garments. The people had divided for Vi 
as he came, and now they stared at | 
silently as he examined his plane. It ¥ 
he saw at once, damaged badly. He whis} 
softly when he saw a rent in the lower € 
of the right wing. No going tomorrow wif 
wing like this! He must simply find so 
one—a mechanic, or at least a blacksmi 
to patch up that hole. He turned to 
crowd and surveyed them. They grin 
at him and he grinned back. 

Then he tried to look severe and 

pointed to the plane and shook his a 
“Don? t touch it,” he said. 

At this the manservant stepped fom 
and, stooping, he picked up a chalky spliff? 
of white stone and wrote upon the pla 
body three great characters. The crowd 1 
mured and backed away. 

Whatever those marks mean, it is somel# 
forbidden, Walt thought. Then he poi 
to the hole and pounded one closed fist 
the other, to signify a hammer. B 

The manservant nodded and a rippl 
comprehension bent over the crowd. A 
young man with a dirty face stepped’ 
ward and examined the hole profession 
and a swift interchange of conversd 
passed between him and the mansery 
The dirty-faced man nodded and poi) 
to the sun, now beginning to set behine 
western mountains, and he circled 
to the east over the eastern crests. 

“Tomorrow?’’ Walt said. Yes, it 1 
mean that tomorrow morning the~ 


would see what he could do. 
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2s a delightful minty aroma! 


s toilet bowls quickly ... re- 
sa major source of toilet odors! 
fervescent... you see it work! 


DOES YOUR DOG 
Ee AX TL 9 Ee 


Diet... 2 to 1 It’s ““Fungitch” 
Amazing New Sulfadene 
Eliminates Canine Skin Infection 
; Long a Puzzle to Science! 
| dog scratches, he probably has “FUNGITCH” 
| ngus infection caused by contact with mouldy 
weeds. “‘FUNGITCH” starts as anitch... 
| to dandruff-like scales o7 sores with brownish 
dy odor—or infection in ears, on paws, under- 
preyes... resulting in something more serious, 
are, or actual loss. Treatment of 3,121 dogs— 
trick’s Animal Hospital—reveals SULFADENE 
mg quickly, clears up sores in a few days. To 
dog of this affliction, apply SULFADENE 
jat first sign of “FUNGITCH.” Mrs. B. J. 
F s: ‘It's so easy to apply. Tuffy stopped scratch- 
‘ately. Infection on body gone by end of week."' If 
* hasn't SULFADENE, mail $1.00 for generous 
| Money refunded if it fails. SEND TODAY. 


fIELD LABORATORIES, DEPT.G-14 
DEN AVE., BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS 


UGA 
Sunburn ¢ 


Quick 
j Remember Sunburn is a real burn and 




























Way 
should be treated at once. For quick 
relief apply OIL-O-SOL. It soothes, 
cools and comforts. Used by thou- 
sands, This effective inhibitory anti- 
septic is also valuable in treating mos- 
quito, chigger and other non-venomous 
insect bites and minor injuries—cuts, 
scratches. Quickly helps relieve pain 
—combats infection. Only 50c at drug- 

ist’s. Mustsatisfy you or money back. 
et Mosso’s OIL-O-SOL today. 


% » Burpee'’s GIANT 
2 Pansios 


Sow this summer, for 35¢ PACKET 


= largest blooms early 
~s next spring. All best 
P= colors, mixed. 35c-pkt. 
* GS seeds free, with instruc- 
" S tions, to try.Send stamp for postage. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 
CASTOR OIL 


N 
PREPARATION 


ye to corn-pads and dangerous razors. A new 
JXACORN, relieves pain and dries up the 
rns or callus. Contains six ingredients including 
oil, iodine, benzocaine, and TAT OR p RITURD 

id. Easy directions in pack- me * Oreo 
Ottle saves untold misery. /* Guaranteed by @ 





REMOVED WITH 


Druggist re- \ Good Housekeeping 
' ACORN yams money Hop, OUACTVE OR 


S Aoverristo WWE 


it fails. 
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He nodded and began to walk back again 
to the city. He would sleep tonight and then 
get up early, as early as the sun tipped over 
the mountain, and come back to the plane. 
Maybe between the two of them they could 
tinker it together. The dirty-faced youth 
followed him inside the city gate. There, 
where doubtless farmers came and went, was 
a small blacksmith shop. Scores of hoes and 
rakes hung neatly from the low roof and an 
old man at an anvil was beating out a plow- 
share. When he saw the young man he bel- 
lowed at him furiously, without daring to 
stop beating the white-hot metal, and the 
young man laughed and seized a pair of 
pincers and twisted the end of the iron 
sharply. So he was a blacksmith! 

A few minutes later Walt was once more 
within the courts of Mr. Chen’s great house. 
This time the gate was open for him, and 
after he came in the bent old gateman barred 
it securely as though for the night. Walt 
hesitated. Was he to see Mr. Chen again, 
or perhaps the fair girl? 

But the manservant led the way firmly 
through the main court back to the smaller 
court, and after a second’s hesitation Walt 
followed. Orders, 
doubtless, and he 1 
had better not dis- { 
turb fate. He had 
scarcely stepped in- 
side the door of the 
room where he had 
eaten when he 
smelled a strong 
sweet perfume. It 
came from a coil of 
incense upon a brass 
plate on the table. 

It was delicious, 
woody and yet 


FIGURE IT OUT 


FOR YOURSELF. . 


On each flight over Berlin g 
our bombers carry 2.000 


his chin and cheeks and held his thumb 
and said the only two Chinese words he 
knew: “‘Ting hao!”’ It was what Chinese 
children had called after American soldiers 
and it meant, he had been told, “ Very good.” 
But the man did not smile, nor did the ex- 
pression upon his face change. He bowed 
and went out of the room, closing the door 
softly. 

An incredible place, Walt thought, a place 
that the fellows would not believe he had 
seen if he told them about it. And if he told 
them about the girl? Certainly then they 
would not believe him. 


Tus morning the water was scented differ- 
ently, with an aromatic piny scent that made 
his nostrils tingle. Did they use scents as 
foods? 

He wondered as he found himself drawing 
on the Chinese garments and stopped. I’ve 
got work to do this morning. The plane has to 
be mended. 

But he was amazed at the effort it took 
to put on his uniform again. In the Chinese 
garments the body had freedom, and in 
these there was none. But he was a soldier! 

He stepped 
briskly into the 
main room, feeling 
wonderfully well 
and himself, and 
there his breakfast 
was waiting. A bowl 

- of hot millet stood 
steaming, and with 
- it brown sugar and 
spiced meats, salty 
and pungent I’m 
hungry as ever, he 
thought, marveling 
at his hunger. His 


. 
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spiced, and he 
breathed it in 
deeply with desire 
for it. Almost im- 
mediately he felt an 
overpowering long- 
ing to sleep. He 
struggled against 
this in momentary 
alarm, and then 
alarm, too, faded. 
He had a dim mem- 
ory that the man- 
servant helped him 
to undress and put 


on silken pajamas . 


and to wash his 
face and hands. 
Then he fell into 
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body felt light and 
empty and arrow- 
swift, every nerve 
and muscle in 
health. The moun- 
lain air? he asked 
himself. No, it was 
something more, 
but something 
which was purely 
physical, as though 
here in this house 
every need of the 
body had been 
studied and consid- 
ered and fulfilled. 
When he had 
eaten all that he 
wanted, he stepped 


bed and the man 
put the silk-covered 
quilt over him and 
drew the curtains. 

Is this death? he 
asked himself 
drowsily. But even 
death did not mat- 
ter, and he dropped 
swiftly down into the depths of dark and 
perfumed sleep. 

When he awoke it was morning. He was 
not dead. Without having dreamed at all he 
had simply slept the night away, the hours 
like one. He sat up and pulled open the cur- 
tains and put them behind the silver hooks. 
The window was open and the room was 
filled with clear, cold, unscented air. He 
leaped out of bed and instantly the man- 
servant, as though he had been waiting at 
the door, came in and closed the window and 
opened the door into the bathroom. A warm 
steam poured out from a bath already pre- 
pared. Walt put his hand on his unshaven 
chin ruefully, and the man nodded and went 
into the bathroom and came out with a long 
narrow razor. He motioned to Walt to seat 
himself on the stool and then with the great- 
est dexterity began to shave him. 


Wat, his head back, looked up into the 
smooth, unsmiling yellow face so near his. 
Fine chance if he wants to cut my throat! he 
thought. But the long black eyes were fixed 
only upon their task, and within fewer 
minutes than Walt could have shaved him- 
self it was done. Walt felt the smoothness of 
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into the court, 
tempted by the 
mild full sunshine, 
and he stood there 
for the moment 
alone, for the man- 
servant had not 
come back to take 
away the dishes. He 
lifted his face to the blue sky and saw 
against it the high mountains, green to 
the topmost cliffs and then purple black. It 
was so beautiful a sight that he stood, his 
face upturned, taking it into his memory as 
deeply as he could. 

It was at this moment, when he thought 
himself alone, that he heard a gentle rustling 
in the bamboos which stood against the wall, 
and he looked and saw the girl. She had 
come in through a small gate which he had 
not noticed before—but he saw it now, 
standing ajar—and she stood half hidden by 
the brush of the bamboos which had not 
been cleared from the main stems. 

He hesitated, wondering how to speak 
that she might not be alarmed. Then, their 
eyes meeting, he said in an ordinary tone 
of voice, ““Good morning—Ai-lan.” 

At the sound of his voice she retreated 
into the bamboos and he waited. 

“Come,” he said at last. ‘I shan’t hurt 
you, you know. Come out and let’s talk. 
You are the only one here who speaks my 
language.” 

He stepped toward her impulsively, but 
she darted from the bamboos through the 
gate and pulled it after her by the iron hasp. 
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He strode toward it and pulled it open again 
and saw her running down a long narrow 
court. He was amazed at its length. Where 
did it lead—was this house endless? He hes- 
itated, longing to run after her, and then felt 
himself firmly drawn back. 

The manservant was there, his face un- 
changing. Now he slipped between Walt 
and the gate and barred it fast. Then he 
pointed toward the opposite entrance. He 
was to go, the gesture told Walt as plainly 
as words. He shrugged and sauntered to- 
ward the gate. The man left him for a mo- 
ment and returned, carrying his cap and 
gloves and the belt which Walt had not put 
on. There was, Walt realized, nothing of his 
left behind. Evidently he was being sent off 
as soon as the plane was mended this morn- 
ing. 

“Tt’s an iron hand in a velvet glove, all 
right,” he muttered to himself ruefully. 
Well, he would go, he told himself. If the 
girl had wanted to do so she could have 
spoken. Instead, she had run away like a 
child. 

They were out in the field again. This 
morning there was no surrounding crowd. 
Instead, Walt saw the elder blacksmith 
working intently at the hole in the wing. 
The youth was there, too, his face still not 
washed except in a lighter circle around his 
features. He was handing tools to the elder 
as they were wanted and he grinned when 
he saw Walt. The older man straightened 
when they came near and said something in 
a high loud voice to the manservant. 

Whatever these people say, Walt thought, 
at sounds as though they are singing. There 
are cadence and rhythm to the syllables. 

But the manservant looked grave. Then 
he turned to Walt and described the arc of 
the sky twice and held up two fingers. ‘““Two 
days,’ he was saying plainly. 

Walt tapped the plane. ‘Two days before 
the plane can be mended?”’ he asked. The 
man and the two blacksmiths nodded, and 
the boy laughed. Two days! Well, he thought, 
looking around on the majestic landscape, 
one ought not to mind two days. 

He examined the plane carefully. The man 
was doing a good job of it with some metal 
amazingly like aluminum. He was riveting 
it to the wing, but he had no large pieces, 
and each rivet was as carefully made and 
set in as though he were working in a 
precious metal. Perhaps it was precious. It 
was quite comprehensible that this sort of 
workmanship took time. But the wing 
would be as good as new when he had done 


'| with it. He wished there was some way of 


telling his major where he was, but there was 
none. He looked at the radio and found it 
smashed. There was no hope for it. They 
would think him dead until he blew in alive 
again. 

“Well?” he said conversationally to the 
manservant. He pointed a thumb toward 
the city. ‘““Shall we go home?” 


‘Tuey strode along the streets now familiar 
to him, and he wondered why it was that he 
felt impatient to get back into Mr. Chen’s 
house. The streets in themselves were in- 
teresting, clean for Chinese streets, and the 
people looked rosy and healthy. He saw no 
beggars and this surprised him, for he had 
seen no Chinese streets without beggars. 
And with a long bright day of leisure, why 
was it that he did not want to climb the 
mountains and explore, he who had loved 
such exploration since the days of his boy- 
hood? He might never see such a place 
again as this valley held among the moun- 
taintops like a votive bowl to the sky. 

But he wanted neither to explore nor to 
linger. He wanted only to be back in the 
peace which was behind the walls of Mr. 
Chen’s house. He felt as safe there as a 
child in its home—safer, indeed, for never 
in his own father’s house, where his grand- 
parents had lived before him and his ances- 
tors before that, had he felt the deep security 
of this Chinese house. If he could have been 
frightened by it he might have wondered at 
its strangeness. But it was impossible to be 
afraid of such peace. 

He watched the gate swing shut behind 


|him with a real joy. Now he would not go 


yj uly, 























































out of it for two days. He was here fo 
days of this peace, whatever it was. He 
to his own rooms, the rooms which h 
come to think of as his, and in haste he 
off his uniform and his heavy leather; 
The manservant was there as unobtry 
as a shadow, to help him undress and 
again, to bring him water to wash his] 
and face, to bring him fresh tea and; 
pipe and some finely cured tobacco, 
the man went away. 


Anp scarcely had he gone when Wa 
gan to know what was the matter with 
He wanted to see the girl again. He w 
to talk with her and find out who sh 
and why she was here. Perhaps it way 
he had been sent here in the first plac 
why now he was detained—except tha’ 
had sent him and what had detainec 
except an accident of war? Yet he | 
himself believing that there was no 
thing as mere chance—nothing here 
accidental. 

He rose and walked quickly to the 
gate behind the bamboos. He beni 
examined the iron bar. Its hoop had 
pressed firmly down over the hasp w 
had been away, and now it was fas 
with a strong iron padlock. He jerk) 
the padlock, but it was strong, as thot 
were fastened on a prison cell. a 
| 

That night he could not sleep. Thes 
was as unbroken as ever, and the 
served him even more delicious than a 
had had. He was filled with physical 
fort, and even his mind was not so’ 
uneasy as intensely aware of every 
Under these great ancestral roofs, whe 
happening to the girl? Why, why 
here? How had it come about th 
though she was no longer a child she} 
in the broken accents of a child? Ho} 


perhaps, long ago? His mind workec¢ 
hundred such questions. She was c 
happy; he could see that. Her face, | 
remembered it, had been more than r 
beautiful. It had expressed the hak 
laughter and joy. And he remember 
tenderness with which the old Chinet 
spoken. No, she was not ill-treated jj 
house. And yet—how was she here? |] 
The next day, after his morning) 
served him without variation as it ha 
served yesterday, he paced the floor | 
to answer his own questions. Had 
been the slightest sign of distress on he! 
he would not have hesitated. He woul 
proceeded to deliver her. But how | 
know she wanted deliverance? She w 
a child; there seemed to be nothing ti 
her in the house if she wished to go. 
and again and again he paused in his 
and caught the grave eyes of the mans) 
watching him, puzzled. The man pour 
and Walt shook his head. 
““No tea, thanks,’’ he said. 
The man went away and soon, | 
amazement, Walt heard a clatter of, 
phernalia in the court. He looked oj) 
saw three men with boxes and trappi/ 
some sort, and these men the servant u| 
into the main room, directing them | 
voices. They proceeded, while Walt sta’ 
set up a miniature theater. The mans 
arranged a chair for Walt and motio. 
him to be seated, and there as an audi! 
one he watched a skillful performa 
puppets. 
He laughed aloud. So, being restli 
was to be amused! The men took his_ 
ter for approval, and laughed with hi’ 
added embellishments to the play. Pu! 
Was there something symbolic abou) 
pets being in this house? He watch’ 
pretty play, interested in spite of him) 
the beauty of the dolls and the wont 
their manipulation. The story was p/ 
him, even though he could not unde’ 
the high singing voices that accompal/ 
It was the story of an ancient empty 
warrior who would make war, and ana) 
wise man who forsook the empere) 
went to find peace in the mountains— 
in retreat. J 































A TIME TO LOVE 


The story was slender enough, but the 
wise man had a pretty daughter and the 
emperor had a son who loved her and came 
to find her. So, even in China boy meets girl, 
he thought, grinning. 

He sat watching for an hour or two, 
amused at the play, amused with the idea of 
being amused in this somewhat childish 
fashion, and yet it was all delightful: the 
anxiety of the men to please him, their pleas- 
ure in his laughter, their wish to prolong 
every situation which made him laugh. The 
} charm of the place stole over him anew: the 
\clean pure air that filled the court, the sun- 
| shine, the beauty of the high beamed rooms, 
the waving bamboos about the door; it was 
impossible to be unhappy here. Why should 
he wish to deliver any girl from this heaven- 

like place? 
| The morning slipped by and the play was 
over and the actors went away. He ate 
again and then, before he had time to won- 
der at the hour, six musicians came in with 
‘strange instruments he had never seen be- 
fore. They were all old, dressed in misty blue 
irobes of old silk, and they seated themselves 
jupon the flags of the courtyard as though 
he were not there and made their music. One 
blew into a hollow pipe that was shaped al- 
jmost like a human hand with the fingers 


eight-foot harp that looked heavy, but when 
‘Walt lifted it it was 

























! hen the man lifted 


is face to the sun- 


meither was it gay, 
but it was exceed- 
ngly haunting in its 
hythm and melody. 
alt felt as though 
a hand reached into 


rings, 
things— 


right. 


hat it was evening. So Mr. Chen had made 
the day pass, he thought half ironically, and 
| here was no more time to wonder about 
-he girl. Tomorrow the plane would be ready 


E LAY that night in all the comfort of the 
zreat bed and wished that he need not go. 
fter these days of peace he dreaded the 
Wnaking of war again. What had happened 
i§-o him in this place? His wonder, circling 
(or a focus, returned to the thought of the 
uirl. He still did not want to go until he had 
neard her say with her own lips that she was 
appy here and wished to stay. Yes,. that 
“Swas why he did not want to fly away and 
Weave her. 

I will not go until she tells me, he decided 
suddenly, and upon the decision he fell easily 
and peacefully asleep. 


The next morning he rose filled with re- 
solve. He would fly today only if he saw the 
zirl first and had her assurance. 
It was plain enough that the manservant 
ad had orders to escort him away after 
lpreakfast. He waited until Walt had eaten 
(and then he pointed to the door. The Chi- 
ese garments, Walt had found, were not in 
is room this morning, and so perforce he 
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They say I haven’t the right to weep 
For you who only passed my way 
And stayed a few unguarded hours; 
They say I never knew you well, 
That I couldn’t tell from your smile 
Or your eyes, or what you said 

In the little time we had. Mir 


They’ve never flown on silver wings 
That eclipse the years ina 
moment’s flight; 
They measure love with engagement 


And consider tears conventional 


The ones who-say I haven’t the 
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had put on his uniform. Now he nodded, 
put on his cap, tightened his belt and strode 
toward the main door. The little hunch- 
backed gateman opened the gate with no 
sign of recognition, but Walt grinned at him 
and went on. 

There the plane was, waiting in the field. 
He inspected the wing and found that a 
miracle had been done. The wing was really 
as good as new. He looked the whole plane 
over, climbed in and made as though to take 
off. Then he gave a pretended start, and 
pointed to the fuel indicator. 

“T have not enough gasoline,’’ he shouted. 


Tue manservant ran up and peered at the 
dials. Walt pointed to the indicator. Then 
he got out and unscrewed the top of the gas 
tank and peered in. There was, in fact, less 
gasoline there by a good deal than he had 
thought. 

“Thank God,” he said aloud. “I don’t 
truthfully dare to start out with so little. I 
must have used more than I thought pos- 
sible escaping from those flying devils the 
other day.” 

The manservant looked puzzled. Then he 
bent and smelled the gasoline delicately and 
wrinkled his nose. He shook his head and 
Walt pointed toward the city and then to 
the tank. 

‘“‘T must have more gas,” he said distinctly. 

Themansighedand 
shook his head again. 
Something was 
wrong, his face said, 
but who knew what? 
He stared at the circle 
of the mountains, 
looked up at the sky 
anddownattheearth, 
and then, seeing that 
Walt did not move, 
he turned and began 
to plod back to the 
city and Walt fell in 
behind him. 

Thus, his heart 
dancing in his breast, 
he returned again to 
Chen’s house, 
and this time was led 
straight into the great 
room where he had 
talked with him. The 
man motioned him to 
a seat with a move- 
ment that was almost 
brusque and went, 
evidently in search of 
his master, for Walt 
had not sat above five 
minutes when Mr. 
Chen came into the 
room, looking mildly 
disturbed. He took off his spectacles when 
he saw Walt and poured out a stream of soft 
syllables. 

“T have no gasoline,”’ Walt said clearly. 
“At least not enough to carry me safely over 
the mountains.” 

For the first time Mr. Chen looked blank. 
The thought transference which had so as- 
tonished Walt when they met before did not 
carry through to his brain today. He mo- 
tioned to Walt to seat himself again, and he 
sat down in the chair across the table and 
fixed his eyes upon Walt’s face with in- 
tensity, Walt gazed back, making his mind 
consciously blank. He smiled, but Mr. Chen 
did not smile back. Instead, after a long 
moment he sighed and then tapped the gong, 
and to the manservant he murmured a few 
syllables softly. Then he sat immobile and 
silent. 

But this silence was different from the one 
which Walt had shared with him before. 
Now he was at odds with Mr. Chen. There 
was no more communion between them. 
Was the girl coming? He strained his ears 
to listen and heard footsteps, quick and 
soft, coming down the corridor. He heard 
her voice almost at once from behind the 
curtain, speaking. 

Mr. Chen answered and then Walt heard 
the girl’s voice again. “You, please,’”’ she 
said in English. ‘‘Why do you not go ’way in 
your flying ship?” 
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Walt turned to Mr. Chen and began to 
speak volubly. ““You see, the tank is nearly 
empty. Evidently I flew a great many more 
miles than I thought I did the other day. The 
Japs were after me and I had no idea, of 
course, that my indicator was not working. 
It looks all right, but there must be some- 
thing wrong inside.”’ 

There was silence from behind the cur- 
tain. The girl had not been able to keep up 
with him and she said something in Chinese 
to Mr. Chen. Mr. Chen looked bewildered. 

Walt rose. “‘Here,” he said, “‘I’ll draw it.” 

He went out into the courtyard and found 
a sliver of the chalky rock which had splin- 
tered from the walls. Then he came back 
and, stooping before Mr. Chen, he drew on 
the tiles a diagram of the plane and the 
nearly empty gasoline tank. Mr. Chen did 
not lok less bewildered. He sat for a few 
minutes staring and thinking. Walt rose and 
stood waiting, his hands in his pocket. Would 
the old gentleman call the girl to come in? 

Yes, his plan had worked. Mr. Chen 
spoke and the girl came in. Walt did not 
turn his head or move. Even when she 
spoke he did not lift his eyes from the floor. 

“Yes?”’ said the girl. ““Tell me, please.” 

He knew Mr. Chen was watching him. He 
stooped again and with his forefinger he 
began to explain the tank. ‘‘Here, you see, 
is approximately my 
situation,” he said. “‘I 
estimate that my tank 
is perhaps about this 
full.” He drew a line, 
and then continued » 
rapidly writing: ‘‘I 
must see you. Where?”’ 
Only then did he lift 
his eyes swiftly to hers 
to catch her answer. 
But the beautiful blue 
eyes were as blank as 


made. 





a child’s. She could 5 ckisie weritlenien 
not read what he had hecuseinienl 
written! name,”’ 
“Pretty,” she said, **Miss Dinglefoogle,’’ he repeated 
with interest, ‘very a little louder this time. 
pretty.” “Tl am sorry,” 


He was cold with ™a@”n, 


horror. Why could she 
not read? The lovely 
face was bright with in- 
telligence and wisdom. 
But what had happened 
that she could not read 
her own tongue? And 
why, why was her vo- 
cabulary that of a lit- 
tle child? 

“T am going to stay 
here,’ he said aloud, 
“until I find out who 
you are and why. Tell 
him that.” 

He half expected to see terror in her eyes, 
pleading, anything but what he did see. It 
was impossible to mistake what he saw—it 
was pure joy. He stood up, dazed. Was 
there to be no end to the surprises in this 
house? Now her eyelashes fluttered and fell 
and her face was blushing pink and she 
turned to Mr. Chen and with a shy laughing 
voice she began to talk. What was she say- 
ing? There was no way of knowing except 
that now and again she threw Walt a look 
filled with the same shy laughter. He had 
the feeling that between them, this old Chi- 
nese and his blond girl, they were fixing his 
fate. 


name is?”’ 


possible, the 
man repeated: 
FOOGLE!!!”’ 


couragement. 


ting 


Now Mr. Chen was gazing at him with a 
look compounded of laughter and shrewd- 
ness. He began to speak very clearly to the 
girl, punctuating his words with gestures in 
Walt’s direction, The girl listened atten- 
tively end then she turned to Walt with the 
pleased look of a gratified child. 

“My father says that please you will stay 
and be happy here.” 

“Will he let us talk together?’”” Walt 
asked, amazed. 

The girl made a swift demand of Mr. 
Chen and Mr. Chen nodded. 














“He says,” the girl said in the same eager 
swift voice, ‘“yes, you talk with me, but 
please here.’’ Her hand swept the room. She 
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Charles W. Melden, former presi- 
dent of New Orleans University, 
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A young man introduced a young 
lady friend to his bishop. The bishop 
was a little deaf, so it took some 
time for the introduction to be 


“Bishop, permit me to present 
Miss Dinglefoogle, 


didn’t catch the 
said theslightly deaf bishop. 


apologized the old 
“but you know my hearing 
troubles me. What did you say the 


‘Turning very red in the face, but 
speaking as loudly as was humanly 
embarrassed 


“MISS DINGLE- 


The poor bishop sighed with dis- 

“Il give it up,”’ he 

groaned. ‘My deafness must be get- 
worse, but 

Dinglefoogle to me. 
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| 
put her pretty head interrogatively on one | 
side. ‘Please?”’ she said coaxingly. 

“You need not beg me,” he said, laughing 
back at her. “I’ve been thinking of nothing 
else.” | 

She gave him a touching little bow and, | 
filled with some sort of excitement he could 
not quite understand, she sat down on the 
edge of one of the chairs against the wall 
opposite him and looked at him. 

He sat down in his usual seat. ‘‘ Well ——” 

But Mr. Chen interrupted him by touch- 
ing the gong. The manservant came in and 
Mr. Chen gave him a command. 

““My mother,” the girl explained, ‘‘and 
my two sisters. First they must see how you 
are.” 
























































He was stunned again. Her mother—her 
two sisters! Before he could recover him- 
self they were there, and so quickly that he 
suspected them of being eavesdroppers upon 
the whole scene. He rose to his feet as he 
saw an elderly lady come in, supported 
under each elbow by young servant girls— 
not, he guessed, because she needed such 
support, but because this was the manner 
in which she moved. Behind her were two 
very pretty Chinese girls. 
“Let my mother sit your seat,” the girl 
said with pretty authority. “She is older.” | 
He gave Mrs. Chen 
his seat and took an- 
other. The two daugh- 
ters stood behind their 
mother, their heads 
dropped but their eyes 
stealing glances at him. 
Mrs. Chen said some-— 
thing in a surprisingly 
loud voice for so small 
and dainty a lady, and | 
he looked at her. What | 
he saw was a shrewd | 
beautiful face, no) 
longer young and yet 
wholly unwrinkled. She } 
wore asilver-gray satin 
coat over a black bro- 
caded silk skirt pleated 
in small folds. Her lit- 
tle feet in embroidered 
slippers had been bound 
very small, but the 
daughters, he saw, had 
natural feet. These) 
girlswereinlongnarrow, 
robes of blue and their ] 
black hair was fringed 
: : over their eyebrows 
it sounds like te saw mischief om 
their pretty lips and 
his discomfort grew. 
What was going on? | 
“Now,” the girl said 
“we are here. They 
like you. My mother says you look healthy.) 
She wishes to know about your family.” 
“My family?’’ Walt.repeated. ‘““They are 
in America. I have no brothers and sisters 
but my parents are alive.” 
The girl translated this and all the listen= 
ing heads nodded. Mrs. Chen asked a prac 
tical question and the girl translated it. 
“My mother says, has your father land?” 
“Yes,” he said. 
“How much, please?” she persisted. 
“Oh, a great deal,’’ Walt said, thinking 
of the farm where his father had grown up 
The girl translated this. Mrs. Cher 
nodded again. Then she stared a long time 
at Walt, making clear comment as she dic | 
so, in her loud, thrushy voice. They a 
stared at him as though he were an exhibil 
of some sort until he began to laugh. H 
could not have imagined himself comfort 
able under stares so concentrated, excep 
that there was not the slightest self 
consciousness in these eyes and no criticis 
When he laughed they all laughed until t 
room was full of laughter. Yet curiously its) 
peace was not disturbed in the least. Whe 
their laughter ended, there the silence wa 
again, full of the same peace. Mrs. Chen) 
rose and held out her elbows and the maidg 
slipped under them. She carried a lo 
bamboo pipe, very slender, and with 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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BUY WAR BONDS 


Sure cure for a fagged flier 


|Eddie doesn’t wear his Purple Heart and 
|his Air Medal on the beach. He’s trying to 
forget them — trying to untie the tangled, 
|jangled nerves that come from many combat 
missions. 


Eddie’s at an Air Forces Redistribution 
Station — where sun, sleep, fun and food are 
the medicines that make worn men well again 
— fit to fly or fight or teach. And milk is an 
important part of the program. 


Most such men are eager for milk — re- 
membering how rare it was in England — 
recalling Pacific outposts “where fresh milk, 
if there had been any, would have been more 


precious than champagne.” Many a flier’s 
first act on reaching America is to order a 
jumbo chocolate milkshake! 


Milk, of course, is fine for battle-weary men 
because it is nature’s most nearly perfect 
food. It appears on regular Army menus for 
the very same reasons — with butter, cheese, 
ice cream and other milk products. 


While you share some of your milk supply 
with men like Eddie, we at National Dairy 
are working ceaselessly in our laboratories — 
to improve the production and processing of 
milk — to develop nutritious new foods from 
milk — and so help the health of the nation. 


Dedicated to the wider use and bette’ 
standing of dairy products as hum 

. as a base for the development NOw, 
products and materials ... a8 @ SG Most 
health and enduring progress on thbreax. 
and in the and cities of A 
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SALADS 


make meals 


more nutritious! 





they will... if 


you choose the 
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IF KRAFT MAYONNAISE 
isn’t on your dealer’s shelves, it’s be- 
cause of wartime shortages. We're sorry 
—and we hope it won't be long before 
we can make all you want again. 


and help save the food crops by 
picking for Victory? Register at 
your local U. S. Employment 
Service Office or with your County 
Farm Agent. Do it now! 





(Continued from Page 50) 
band of silver she tapped the floor for em- 
phasis while she spoke what was evidently 
a decision. Mr. Chen nodded in agreement. 
Then she swept from the room, and the two 
girls followed, hiding their smiles behind 
pretty narrow hands. 

Mr. Chen cleared his throat and spoke to 
the girl. The girl hung her head and Mr. 
Chen urged her gently. 

“What’s he saying?”” Walt asked sus- 
piciously. “Is he trying to make you do 
something you don’t want to do?” 

The girl lifted her head bravely. “‘It is 
very hard,” she breathed. “‘I don’t want to 
say it.” 

“Tell me,” he begged in instant alarm. 
“Oh, I knew something was wrong,’’ he 
cried. He stood up in agitation and took a 
step toward her. 

‘But she fended him off with upraised 
hands. ‘“‘No, please,” she said. ‘‘He will 
think ” She faltered. 

“Think what?”’ he demanded. 

“No good,” she whispered. 

Now he was determined to discover the 
truth. “Tell him that if he hurts a hair of 
your head ” he began impulsively. 

But now she rose to her feet. “‘Oh, no,” 
she said in a shocked voice. “‘He hurt me? 
But he is my father—since my white father 
died.” 

“Your white father,’ Walt repeated. 
“Then—you had a white father?” 

“My white father, my white mother,” she 
said. ‘‘They are dead.” 

“Dead,” he repeated stupidly. 

“When I was so small,” she said and 
measured three feet from the floor with her 








outstretched palm. “Bad men killed them, * 


the two,” she said sadly, “‘and I was alone. 
And so Mr. Chen he found me and he took 
me and I was his daughter, very happy 
always.” 

“How were your parents killed?’”’ Walt 
demanded. He could not believe in the 
innocence of the incredible story. 

A look of gravity and horror came over 
her young face. “‘War,’’ she whispered, ‘‘a 
war killed them.’”’ She whispered the word 
“war” as though it were a reptile. 

““War?”’ he repeated. 

She glanced at Mr. Chen. ‘‘Hush,”’ she 
said. ‘““Don’t say that word—not in this 
house. I only had to tell you.” 

He drew a deep breath. ‘Has he always 
been good to you?’”’ he demanded. 

“So good,” she said gazing tenderly at 
Mr. Chen’s listening face. She translated 
softly, and he smiled and spoke. “‘He says I 
have been a good girl too,” she said happily. 

“T am sure you have,”’ Walt said sternly. 
“But tell me why it is he has kept you 
ignorant, so that you cannot read and 
write—or even speak very well.” 


A: 100K of hurt pride flashed across her 
sensitive face. “I can read and write,” she 
said. ‘“‘I read many books.’’ She put her 
hand in her bosom and took out a flat little 
book of thin paper and opened it and began 
to read aloud quickly. 

“But that’s Chinese,’ he interrupted her. 
““T mean our own language.” 

“Nobody here speaks,”’ she protested. 

He bowed his head in comprehension. 
But of course, he thought, nobody spoke or 
read and wrote English here. And she spoke 
only what she remembered and that was 
why she still spoke as a child! 

“Look here,” he demanded. “Tell me 
what your real name is—the one your white 
parents gave you.” 


WINS 


WINS WANTED! Housewives, 
Canning plants in your com— 


older students! 
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She shook her head. ‘‘I cannot remember 
that,”’ she said sadly. ‘‘ Before I have tried, 
but I don’t remember.”’ She turned to Mr. 
Chen and put a question and he sighed and 
replied in the same gentle voice. “‘My father 
says he don’t know too,” she said. ““My 
white father came here such a little while 
and the war came quick and that’s all.” 

“You cannot remember any name they 
used to call you?”’ he persisted. 

Her face lit. “‘ Baby,”’ she said. ‘‘My white 
mother called me Baby.”’ Her look turned 
to Mr. Chen again. “‘But my father said 
there is no good name Baby, and so he 
named me Ai-lan. I like Ai-lan too.’”’ Mr. 
Chen spoke gently and she said, “‘My father 
says we must sit. down.” 

Walt sat down and so did she. Now she 
seemed quite at ease with him. 


“ Onty one bad thing,” she said happily, 
“and it is my father does not find white man. 
My father is troubled because only Chinese 
manand Iam so white.” She laughed and put 
out her two white hands. ‘‘So there is no- 
body for ——” She hesitated and looked at 
him and blushed. “‘I do not know what the 
white word is,” she said. Shyness fell on her 
again and she folded her hands and looked 
down on them. , 

He sat starimg at her and comprehension 
struck him like lightning. “Husband,” he 
said. ““Husband is the word!” 

“Husband,”’ she repeated obediently. 

He felt fine perspiration break out on his 
skin like dew. Was this what the whole 
thing was about? He began to remember 
vague things he had heard about Chinese 
ways of marriage. The parents arranged 


things, didn’t they? Or used to? But natu- — 


rally in these faraway courts nothing new 
could have come. 

“I’m being married off before my own 
eyes,”’ he said aloud. 

She looked up at him and he saw she did 
not know what he had said. But the upward 
look caught him by the heart. How beauti- 
ful—how beautiful she was! Why not? He 
could let himself be captured easily enough 
in this naive fashion, and where else would 


he find so lovely a wife? And where a woman — 


so innocent? The old charm of the innocence 
of women entangled his male imagination. 
A creature, lovely and a child, malleable as 
no girl in America was ever malleable these 
days! His blood rushed up and swirled 
around his quivering heart. Why not, why 
not? 


Mr. Chen, who had been watching him | 


intently, now spoke again, and the girl trans- 
lated in a low trembling voice. 

“My father says—he liked you. But he 
does not know you. Therefore he says, please, 
now we will be—be’’—she faltered again— 
“T don’t know the word ——” 

“Married,” he said. 

“Married,” she repeated. “But he says 
you must stay here, not fly away. He says 
you will be his son and change your name, 


please, to Chen. This is our custom where 


there is no son. The first daughter—her hus- 
band is the son and has the name.”’ These 


astonishing words she put forth as though © 


they were the most common request. 


He gasped. ‘‘But look here,” he said, 


“there is a war on. I couldn’t stay.” 

At the word “war” she shrank back. 
“Please,” she cried, ‘“‘not that—never 
‘war,’ please!” 

“Don’t you know there is a war?” 


She leaped to her feet and ran to the door | 


and looked out, listening. ‘“ Where—where?”’ 
she asked. 


ORDERS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Washington, D. C. 
schoolteachers and 


munity need help. Employment situation tense. 
Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, urges at least part-time work on 
short shifts. Form "Share the job" teams with 
friends, mind neighbors' children so others 

can work. 
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A TIME TO LOVE 


“Not here, of course,” he said. He went 
to her side and waved his hand toward the 
mountains. ““Over the mountains,” he said. 

She laughed richly with relief. ““Oh,” she 
said, “over the mountains!” From her 
voice he felt that over the mountains was 
another world—as indeed it was! “‘We stay 
here,”’ she said coaxingly. 

He looked down into her eyes and his 
heart turned molten and ran through his 
veins like quicksilver. “Anything you say,” 
he murmured unsteadily, ““anything—any- 
thing!” 
| He put out his hand and seized her and 
| felt her warm soft clasp. She pulled him 
| with her until they stood before Mr. Chen 
| and then she dropped to her knees and he 
found himself sinking to his, and thus, dizzy 


Chen’s benign voice, blessing them—per- 
| haps! The clear musical words fell from his 
| lips, grave and pure. The girl drew nearer 
to him. He felt her slender shoulder touch 
his and fresh fire ran through him. What 
| did anything matter except this—this peace? 
| He was unutterably at peace. Even the 
| excitement of his new love did not destroy 
| the unalterable conviction of peace which 
| this house held. 

The deep voice ceased and the girl rose 
and he rose. “‘Now,”’ she said solemnly, “‘we 
| are ——” 

“Husband and wife?’’ he said. 

| “No—no,” she said, “too quick! But— 
| promising.” 

“Engaged,” he said, ““betrothed—prom- 
| ised.” 

| She listened to the words and chose the 
| last one. “‘Promised,’’ she corrected herself. 
| Then she dropped his hand 
and gave him a swift little 
bow. “‘Good-by,”’ she said 
| and before he could stop 
| her she had run out of the 


| He was alone with Mr. 
| Chen. He looked at him 
| and saw the old tranquil- 
j lity upon his face. Mr. 
Chen smiled. Then he 
j touched the gong again 
) and the manservant came 
lin and Mr. Chen com- 
)}manded him. The man 
stooped and, pulling a 
| kerchief from his pocket, 
|he rubbed out the draw- 
ing of the airplane upon 
the tiles. Walt, watching, felt that so all 
| his past life was being rubbed out with it. 
\He did not care. He was beginning some- 
| thing new, something wholly unforeseen. He 
had given himself up to love. So he sat, filled 
jwith intense but peaceful happiness, and 
/now he saw Mr. Chen looking at him with 
complete understanding. They were com- 
jmunicating again. 

| “I don’t know what I am doing exactly,” 
| Walt said, half smiling. “I wouldn’t have 
peeved I could do what I am doing. But I 
jdon’t seem to care about anything—only 
p Alan.” 

| Mr. Chen nodded and answered. He’s 
telling me something about her, Walt thought, 
] istening. He’s telling me I'll never be sorry, 
Ibecause she is what she looks—beautiful and 
good. 

| “I know she is good,” he said aloud. “I 
‘know she is beautiful. I don’t deserve so 
‘much. You give me too much, perhaps. You 
take me on faith. But I will try to make her 
appy.” 
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LYLR. CHEN smiled and rose, and Walt rose. 
Then as though he were indeed his son, Mr. 
hen put his hand into Walt’s arm and 
motioned with his pipe that they would 
walk. Thus together they walked out of the 
oom and through the long veranda, Mr. 
hen speaking all the time in his gentle clear 
voice. 

| He’s showing me the place, Walt thought. 
é wants me to see the house because he con- 
biders me his son. 

He saw everything: the peaceful courts; 
the gardens through which a brook ran rip- 
dling over the stones, and chrysanthemum 
Neds being planted for the autumn flowers; 















| and confused and excited, he heard Mr. 


WHAT THEY SAID 
ABOUT CHILDREN 


| room. Let thy child’s first lesson 
be obedience, and the sec- 
ond will be what thou wilt. 


A neighbor’s children al- 
ways are ill-bred. 


Weeping over a child you 
have spoiled is like watering 
an uprooted rosebush. 


—AUSTIN O'MALLEY: 
Keystones of Thought (Devin-Adair Co.) 
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the bamboo groves; even the great kitch 
with three earthen stoves and huge ir 
caldrons. Men and women servants look 
up at him curiously from thefr work. Ca” 
bages were being brought in, green and cri_4 Ee 
with dew, bamboo shoots, live ducks andi 
great carp. 
When the walk was over he found himsé 
at hisown court. Mr. Chen was talking. Fg 
lifted his long pipe and drew it three tim: 
slowly around the circle of the sky fro: 


west to east. Three days, he was saying? E 
said clearly ‘‘Ai-lan,” and he touched Walt 












heart. Three days until the wedding, he we 
saying. 
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Wake up, girl, for goodness’ sakes, 
Start off your day with Grape-Nuts Flakes 
Theyre whole-grain, wholesome, eating fun 

Chock-full of Vitamin By ! 


wedding was over. He had not found hi 
anywhere. He was free to go where he like 
A Loox of horror came over their faces at ° e 
they came together fiercely to put their o t 
stretched hands across the gate. No, oy ds l G a C. 1C | 6€ 
e e h 
went back to his own room. bite, a S1p, t én r un 
Yet he saw Mr. Chen easily enough no 
opened orchid or an unusually large bambx 
shoot and expected admiration. Sometim 
sweet song. When the bi 
sang, Mr. Chen sat imm: 
the bird cocked a haugh 
eye at him, so obvious 
Walt and Mr. Chen bu 
into a unison of laught: 
sulkily at a bit of red m 
in its cage, and then 
hid in the bamboos 2 : 
the bird, seeing them go nourishment you need— 


By the end of the second day Walt kne 
that he was not to see Ai-lan until tt 
except to the women’s court. There o 
women always stood guard. Of course sl Th l W: ] k h 
was in there. 6 
“Ai-lan?”’ he asked. “‘Ai-lan?”’ 6 I ] la a CI, S 
said as plainly as looks and words could sa 
he could not see Ai-lan. Thus abashed, 
9 e 
The elderly gentleman walked about t b lef: t ll d / 
courts freely and smiled greeting at wmdas I Ca as 1S a One : 
often. Sometimes he pointed to a fresh 
he had his bird cage out and fed his bird, 
small blackbird with an extraordinari 
bile, ecstasy on his fac 
He clapped his hands ar 
filled with pride initsov ,\ 
performance that bo-@} 
The bird, hearing it, & 
fused to sing and pic 
Chen motioned to Wz 
and they tiptoed away @alker, please take heed, 
lifted his head and sang; 
In such small ways Walt found a new ich Uncle Sam alludes 


endearing tie between himself and ijong Basic 7 Foods ! 
Chen. And yet he knew that Mr. Chen \ eS 2 oe 
not childlike. Instead, he was so wise anc 
profound that he had chosen the ways 
childhood, believing in them as goodnes; 
The three days passed like a dream. 
did not allow himself to think of his wat 
plane. Besides, he asked himself, what 
the use when he had not enough gasolin’ 
get back to base? He was simply imm 
here, perhaps for the duration of the Y 
Then why not accept his happiness? 
On the third day, soon after dawn, he/ 
awakened by the sound of water pou 
into his tub. He had slept lightly, feeling a wo . ss “i ‘ 
day to come, and now he sprang out of o ed eae » Hyped a gr. t Fae » 
The manservant was there, directing vd . 5 
pouring of his bath. He scattered a Fw 
scent into the water, felt of its tempera 
and motioned to Walt that it was time 
him to prepare. es 
In the room, when he had bathed, 
found new garments, all Chinese and fit?” 
him perfectly. Two days ago a man 
come in and stared at him awhile an 
last, muttering aloud, had taken a foot 
and measured the width of his should 
Obviously, he now saw, this had bee 
tailor, for the robe fitted him in both len 
and breadth, and he was taller even ty} 
Mr. Chen. There was a small black Chir ~ 
hat with a scarlet button on top. He | 
this on and it, too, fitted him. And th 
were black velvet shoes, with heels, 
enough for his long feet. In this quiet hoi 
hidden behind walls, men and women h 
been working to make him a bridegroo 


And Ai-lan, had they so quietly made h 00. fl 
pully 


into his bride? He ate quickly and follow 
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know they are there and so do you, and 
bart here I feel as though we were wholly 
yne.” 

Phéche listened attentively to every word he 

Thid and he knew now that with her magi- 

s ylly quick mind she was learning of words 

81"e had not known. Even within these few 

Pp ise her speech had changed and improved. 

hee caught his meaning perfectly. 

C “So this house was made,”’ she now said. 
TSee, the walls are so high, the roofs also so 

. gh. It is just enough for no sound to go 

PlGer any wall.” 
™ The house was designed for silence, then! 
That sophistication of living! There was 

ve thing here, no single detail that had not 

SA5en designed for its function. And yet so 

..-tfully was it done that all seemed artless. 
- “Life here is really perfect,” he said. 

“Tl She smiled. ‘‘So we do not go away, ever,” 

aie. replied. 

h He looked around the rooms which had 

d\eady become his home. ‘I hope not,”’ he 
thiiq quietly. 

.And as though she, too, had been designed 

t her part in this perfection, he found her 

ie perfect wife. She was a virgin, and yet 

Ue had been taught the techniques of love 

YO" she had been taught poetry and music. 

e prided herself on one as on the others. 

she, was shaken and amazed. He shuddered 

Bu think that he might unwittingly never 

die ve known this experience. 

.. Once he tried to put this into words for her 
ud she answered with surprise. ‘“My 
.ainese mother would not leave us ignorant 

Sal this most important. She always told, 
t is no use to only learn to cook good foods 
‘to sing pretty songs to please husband. 

™MCife too must make a good love.’’”” He was 

°Uken aback by her earnest simplicity in 
these words. He laughed in some embar- 
"ssment, and she cried out against him, 

MGJing his embarrassment. ‘‘ No, not to feel 

alY shy!” she cried. Her own shyness with 

m was completely gone. Actually, and in 

Celway he had not dreamed possible, their 

MDPsh was one. 

‘The three days ended and the guests were 
ie and the gates closed again. Now it 
wa.med to him that life was more deeply 
Wrfect than ever. For days they never went 
side the courts of Mr. Chen’s house. 
“ere was so much for him to see that he 
S414 not seen. She led him into the library, 
hotere on shelves the boxed books stood, and 
y spent hours there while she took down 

©e favorites and read them to him. Some- 
‘es she translated, but he loved best to 
'.r her simply read while he listened. He 
softused himself by trying to catch from her 
haVce, from the look on her tender face what 
cp, theme of the book was. More often than 

_?the succeeded, for between them there 

ignc 

writ 





“No wonder everybody thinks he’s 


polite—he’s got a hat he can tip!” 


’ went out by a back gate into a narrow empty 
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was the peculiar communication which there 
was, it seemed, between all in this house. 
Between himself and Ai-lan, of course, it 
was clarified by their love. 

But when he had seen the paintings and 
the flower gardens and the musical instru- 
ments and all those various possessions which 
enriched Mr. Chen’s house, they sometimes 


alley which lay against the foot of the moun- 
tain, and from there they climbed, hand in 
hand, up the stone steps to the upper reaches 
of the cliffs. 

“Someday we will go to the top,” he told 
Ai-lan. Above them loomed a crest of rock, 
now purple with sunlight. 

“Tt is very far,” she said, ‘““and I think 
very cold there. Here it is nice.” 


So ror the present they lingered in sunny 
hollows between rocks, and he taught her 
the meanings of words she had never 
known—“‘dearest, darling, sweetheart.” 
These commonplaces, which had dropped so 
carelessly from the tongues of women he had 
known, now became new and magic because 
she heard them for the first time. When she 
called him ‘‘darling,’”’ it seemed to him he 
had never heard the word before. 

So the days passed, and he soon lost count ~ 
of them. He no longer knew when he had 
come, nor what month of the year it was. 
Someday, he told himself, he would not even ~ 
know the year it was, nor what his own age. © 
She was twenty-two, as nearly as he could 
reckon, but since she counted her age, as all 
Chinese did, from the moment she was con- 
ceived in her mother’s womb, he supposed 
that actually she was nearer twenty-one. 

He tried to find out more about that — 
mother of hers, and her father, but she knew 
no more. Baldly the story was as she had 
first told it to him: For some reason her par- 
ents had come to this remote part of China 
and had almost immediately been killed in 
one of the brief bursts of war between rival 
war lords in two provinces. Because her 
father had been a scholar and a good man, 
Mr. Chen had come to know him, and had 
taken her to his own house the day her 
parents died. 

In Mr. Chen’s house Walt now found only 
the most exquisite courtesy shown him as a 
son. He lived there as a son, and yet with no 
demands upon him. Indeed, the grace of 
this family home was that each member was 
left free and alone unless he chose to have 
company. Once or twice in a few days he 
and Ai-lan went out from their own court- 
yard into others, and he became familiar 
with Mr. Chen’s own rooms, his study and 
his library. So, also, they went into Mrs. 
Chen’s rooms, where she sat for the most 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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Eats breakfast like a chickadee 
A grab, a bite, a sip, then run- 
And Thelmas breakfast is all done / 





Wake up, girl, for goodness’ sakes, 
Hark, Thelma Walker, please take heed, Start off your day with Grape-Nuts Flakes 
It's whole-grain nourishment you need— They're whole-grain, wholesome, eating fun 
The kind to which Uncle Sam alludes Chock-full of Vitamin B; ! 
When he mentions Basic 7 Foods ! 


Now doctors and dietitians say 

One fourth our nourishment each day 
Should be eaten at the breakfast table 
To keep us fresh and fit and able. 
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Try just one bowl, lean back and savor 
That “hurry-lets-have-seconds” flavor ! 
A-a-h, nut-brown flakes in milk or cream 
Heaped high with fruit_is this a dream? 


If so, dream on, don't hesitate- 
A better dream you never ate! 
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like a whiz? 


Any mother who’s trying 
to keep a small daughter 
looking crisp these days 
will jump at this tip. It 
makes ironing lots easier. 
What's the recipe? Read 
on— 


* * * 


]. Use thin starch with all 
cottons. Make basic starch 
as usual, adding Satina. 
(Thin starch—use 3 to 4 parts lukewarm 
water to 1 part basic starch-Satina mixture.) 


Satina gives a wonderfully smoo-oth fin- 
ish that helps keep dresses fresh longer, 
prevents them from going limp quickly in 
hot weather. Satina in starch makes irons 
glide blithely over amy starched surface. 





& 
a 
a 


ay 





3. Iron small parts first, in this order: 
trimmings, collar, sleeves, back, front, and 
skirt. Use sleeve board or narrow end of 
ironing board for sleeves. Satina in your 
starch saves clothes because your iron 
doesn’t stick, and sticking leads to snags, 
pulls, and tears, as you know. 





5. Hang dress on a hanger as soon as you 
finish ironing, to prevent mussing. Same 
thing goes for blouses, skirts, shirts. In 
fact, it is better to put any garment on a 
hanger immediately after ironing, rather 
than fold it. 
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Psst! Wanta iron dresses 
Read on— 





2. Dip and squeeze dress through Satina- 
starch mixture several times, to force starch 
through fabric. Starch should be used hot 
because it penetrates the fabric better. Use 
enough to immerse entire dress. Wring 
out well. Iron when slightly damp. 





4, Press on wrong side, where possible, 
pressing seams flat. Then, for finishing 
touches and high gloss, press with a hot 
iron on right side. Satina in your starch 
saves laundry because it leaves such a 
slick finish, dirt doesn’t get embedded. Sur- 
face dirt is easier to wash out next time. 


6. Finished! And field-flower fresh (for 
Satina leaves a clean, pleasing fragrance). 
And ironing’s quicker and easier when you 
use Satina for all starched things—dresses, 
shirts, linens, curtains! A few cents’ worth 
makes irons glide for a month. Try it! 





No stick! .. So quick! .. With SATINA in your starch! 








(Continued from Page 54) 

part happily idle until night, when she as- 
sembled three old friends and they*gambled 
fiercely until long past midnight. These 
cronies were ladies of neighboring rich 
houses, and friends of many years. Mrs. 
Chen’s daughters studied with an ancient 
tutor, embroidered and practiced their 
music and laughed a great deal about noth- 
ing. All were happy and good-natured, ask- 
ing for nothing more, it seemed, than they 
had. 

Not once did Walt hear of illness or of 
death or poverty, and above all never did he 
hear the word ‘“‘war” mentioned. 

Yet obviously Mr. Chen must have known 
of wars, for had he not intervened to save 
Ai-lan as a little child? 

“Does your father not know about the 
war?” he once asked Ai-lan. 

“Certainly—my father knows all,” she 
said. “‘But he has rejected it.” 

“Reject” was her new word. He had used 
it yesterday in choosing her gown. “‘Let’s 
reject that one,” he had said, pointing to a 
dove-colored satin, preferring brighter col- 
ors. She forgot nothing he said, however 
trivial, and she was growing daily more 
fluent in her own tongue. 

How, then, could he explain the sudden 
change that came upon him one day? Days 
had passed, weeks, perhaps months. Then 
one morning he woke and without reason he 
thought of his plane still standing out in the 
fields. Or was it standing there? He had 
never gone to see. . 

“You are always showing me things,’’ he 
told Ai-lan. “‘But I have never shown you 
my plane.” He saw a curious reluctance 
come over her face. ‘Look here,” he said in 
alarm, “‘has something happened to my 
plane?” 

“No, no,” she cried. “Why should you 
say that to me? Do you think I would do 
something to it?” 

“Of course not,” he said. “But after 
breakfast we will go to see how it is.” 

“But why?” she asked. ‘“We do not 
want it.” 

“Just to see,”’ he said decisively. 

She moved in pensive silence until they 
went out the gate hand in hand. Even then 
she said nothing, nor did she speak when 
they stood beside the motionless plane. It 
was in perfect condition, he saw in surprise. 
Someone had built a shelter of reed mats 
over it. 

“T wonder who put up the shed?” he 
asked. 

“Of course my father only,” she replied. 

“Did you know?” he asked. 

“No, but I am sure,”’ she said. 

She stood looking at the plane carefully, 
saying nothing for a while. 

“Well, what do you think of it?’”’ he asked. 

“T do not like it,’’ she said. ‘“‘I hate it.” 

“Why?” he asked in surprise. He felt im- 
pelled to defend his machine. “‘It’s beauti- 
ful.” 

“No,” she said. “I hate it, and that’s all.” 


, 


‘Tuey went back then to Mr. Chen’s 
house, and he said no more. She had not 
been so vehement about anything else, and 
it was the first time he had heard the word 
“hate” on her lips. 

“Where did you learn to say ‘hate’?’’ he 
asked her when they were home again. “I 
thought you knew only love.” 

“Tt is not only love in the world,” she said 
shrewdly. “‘I hate too. I hate noise. I hate 
blood running out.” 

“Don’t hate me,” he whispered. 

“No, no,” she said, laughing for the first 
time in this day, “I cannot.” 

He loved her more than ever for her out- 
burst. She had plenty of fire, and he liked it. 
Yet why, after she fell asleep, did he go back 
to thinking of his plane? He saw the silvery 
shape of the outspread wings. Somebody 
had cleaned and oiled her until she shone. 
He longed with intenselonging to climb into 
her again and send her skyward. I have had 
my feet on the ground too long, he thought. 
After all, I’m a flying man. 

He woke Ai-lan suddenly. “‘Look, sweet,” 
he urged. ‘‘How about taking a spin in the 
sky tomorrow?” 


July, 1944 


She woke instantly, stared at him and 
burst into tears. ‘“‘No, no, no,” she cried, 
and would not be comforted. She wept her- 
self to sleep at last against his shoulder. He 
had not seen her weep before. 

“T’ll never speak of it again,’’ he said. 

But long after she was asleep he lay awake, 
still thinking and longing. Was he indeed 
never*to mount the clouds again, never feel 
the earth dropping away and the sky come 
near, never gaze into the face of the sun? 

He went very silent for a few days and 
then he knew that his peace was cleft at 
last. Either he stayed in this house and for- 
got all else in the world, or he must leave 
this house, with or without her. But when 
he thought of the dreadful possibility of leav- 
ing her, he knew it could not be done. There- 
fore, he must choose to stay in Mr. Chen’s 
house. 

“Let us go to your father,” he told her. 
“T have a request to make of him.” 


Sue went with him at once and they found 
Mr. Chen in his study writing long lines of 
flowerlike characters upon a scroll. 

“Well, my son?”’ Mr. Chen said, look- 
ing up. 

“Sir,” Walt said, “I have something to 
ask of you.” 

She translated this, although it was hardly 
needful. 

“T would like to say that I will do what- 
ever you ask,” Mr. Chen said, smiling. ‘‘ But 
I know that sometimes the young make un- 
reasonable requests, and so I will not prom- 
ise. But what do you wish?” ‘ 

“T am very happy here,” Walt said. 

Ai-lan murmured and Mr. Chen replied, 
“T am glad. No one could have been more 
welcome. I have fulfilled my duty to my 
dead friend in marrying Ai-lan to a good 
man of her own kind.” 

Walt went on steadily, “‘I wish never to 
leave this place where my life is perfect. 
Therefore, sir, I beg of you to destroy the 
plane which you have kindly kept so well 
cared for in the field.” 

Mr. Chen looked very grave indeed. ‘‘ This 
I could not possibly do,” he said. “‘The gods 
sent you here, winged. How do I know that 
it is their will that you remain forever? Do I 
dare to take their will into my own hands 
and break the wings upon which you came, 
so that you remain earthbound in my house? 
No, my son, if you wish never to fly from 
me and my house then you must break your 
own wings.” 

There was no use in further speech. What 
Mr. Chen said seemed so wholly right that 
Walt could only bow his head and go away. 
But at the door Mr. Chen called Ai-lan back 
to him and spoke to her earnestly for several 
minutes. Walt waited outside, pacing the 
court. When she came to him her eyes were 
sad. 

“What did he say to you?” he exclaimed. 
““Why has he made you sad?” 

“He only forbade me to touch your 


“wings,” she said, and more than that he 


could not get her to speak. 

But from that day on it seemed to him he 
lived doubly. In this house there was the 
same fullness of content, the same quiet 
mirth and pleasure, the same perfection of 
the body’s needs and satisfactions. Yet like 
a restless ghost his mind escaped his body 
and crept back to his old life. 

How was the war going? What were the 
fellows doing? How many of them were still 
alive? 

There are a lot of Japs alive that would be 
dead if I had gone back, he thought ruefully. 
Who had done his work? 

But his mind was always caught and 
brought back by Ai-lan. She knew instantly 
when his thoughts had flown and she paused 
with what she was doing; wherever she was, 
she stood still, watching him with wide 
frightened eyes until she saw his mind back 
again. 

One day she threw herself into his arms. 
“‘Oh,”’ she panted, “I always think you are 
dead when your soul flies away!” 

““Dead?”’ he repeated, puzzled. 

“Your soul was gone away,” she said fear- 
fully. ‘“‘Without the soul the body is not 
good.” 
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|Pablo!” thundered the captain. “I’m 
Jing about church. I told you ——” 
lYes, captain,”’ Pablo interrupted softly 
1 serenely. “I go get you a clean shirt 
(’,” and he disappeared into the passage- 
1, leaving the captain to wrestle with 
Jon-meringue temptation. 

it sea it is sometimes difficult to locate 
lo, but it is always perfectly simple in 
«:. He stands all day long fishing from the 
fkway just outboard of the captain’s 
catry. He always thinks he is going to 
eh something the very next minute, 
pably because it seems incredible that 
jbody could have been fishing so long 
jnout a change in luck. 

‘me day he did have luck. We were at 
‘hor down in the South Pacific and mat- 
of moment were being weighed in the 
ain’s cabin. The admiral, who was our 
<-force commander, and half of his staff 
e aboard in solemn session. I was 
ing in a far corner with a pile of charts 
nobody wanted to see. 
Gentlemen,” the admiral began with a 
e of finality in his voice. Then he stopped. 
vside in the pas- 

pray there was 

sound of running 

zt. The door 






/ 


plo, and it was. I 
. see him now, his 
2 transfigured with 
itement. His right 

was stretched 
before him. He 
3 holding by its 
th the ugliest, _ 
st horrible-looking 
. I have ever seen. 
ablo advanced 
iumphantly. 
ook! Captain, 
k! I cot de fish! 
w I cook heem for 
.’ Bubbling over 
h giggles, he swept 
of the cabin. 






short, 


such sport. 
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knew. 


g. Cold meat, I’m sacks) 


short; 


And the captain, 
o with a funny lit- 
smile, gratefully 
epted. 


stride. 


pride). 


ips and tramp 

amers, I have gotten the impression that 
more enlightened days a sailor could take 
5 wife or sweetheart to sea with him. 


thly popular in the Navy today. 


\OWEVER, the idea cannot very well be 
omoted in time of war, for the same reason 
at you can’t send the families of soldiers 
h them to the front. Consequently, pic- 
es are very important; both the photo- 
aphs that every sailor has in his locker 
d the movies that are shown every night 
1en there’s a good lightproof spot available 
the projector and screen. I don’t mean 
say that there aren’t also a few pin-up 
ls on the bulkheads of some of the shops or 
er some of the desks in the offices, but the 
ally important pictures to every sailor are 
e ones of the girl back home and tonight’s 
ovie—if your ship is lucky enough to have 
ovies. 
If you want to know how a sailor feels 
out the girl back home, you ought to have 
e job of censoring his mail for a little while. 
ome of the spelling may be a bit advanced 
id many of the sentences don’t come out 


Yong Leys 
ee Leys 


BY PAUL FREDERICKSEN 


Each year we’ve run a race, my son. 
At first my legs were long, yours 


And year on year,’of course, I won; 
And you would laugh to have 


Each year the gap between us closed 
As toward the finish line we flew. 

You'd never best me, you supposed; 
There soon would be no gap, I 


Today we had our race once more, 
Two boys, fifteen and forty-six. 
(I thought you seemed reluctant, or 
Perhaps my eyes were playing 


Your legs were long, my legs were 
I could not match you, stride for 


But I could laugh to have such sport 
(And hide my pain and share your 
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just right, but they’ll make you humble. 
There are two main themes, food and love. 
A typical letter on the brief side will begin 
by saying how much I miss you. Then it will 
go on to state that the writer had seconds on 
pie a la mode that noon and do we eat good 
on this bucket; and it will end on some 
variation of I love you. That can make a 
pretty eloquent piece of V-mail and it will 
always get by the censors. Almost nothing 
else will. 


Ir Is not true that our sailors are always 
thinking about the girl back home. She is 
displaced for an hour and a half daily by 
tonight’s movie. If you think that school 
children become engrossed in and noisy at 
the Saturday matinee, you should sit in on 
a Mickey Mouse or a Western on the Prin- 
cess. I would advise you not to sit in on the 
typical movie with a lovely girl in it unless 
you wad cotton in your ears and wear heavy 
boots that will protect your feet when they 
get stamped on. Perhaps you will think 
that sailors should be more gentlemanly and 
reserved; but that isn’t the way you want 
them to fight, and the 
record books will 
show that they don’t. 

Along about four 
o’clock in the after- 
noon—or sixteen 
hundred, if you want 
to be officially cor- 
rect—the boatswain’s 
mate of the watch 
will pipe his call over 
the loud-speaker sys- 
tem and roar all over 
the ship, ‘‘Now hear 
this: the name of the 
movie for tonight is.” 
That’s always the 
first sentence. He 
stops right there to 
give everybody a 
chance to knock off 
whatever they’re do- 
ing and cock both 
ears. Then he draws 
a deep breath and 
goes on. ““The So and 
So,” or whatever the 
title happens to 


be, ‘“——- and ——_”’ 
naming a couple of 
the leads. 


Asa matter of fact, 
nobody on the Prin- 
cess carés very much 
about the name of 
the picture or who is 
in it. When the sun 
has gone down and 
the stars are coming 
out and the members 
of the Navigation De- 
partment are up on 
the bridge with their 
sextantsand anhour’s 
work ahead of them, 
then you’ll hear the bugle sounding movie 
call. “‘Ta tah-h-h ta tah tah.” The words 
that the bugler sings to himself are “Come 
to the movies.” And practically the whole 
ship’s company not on watch turns out. 

Rarely do you ever hear anybody say that 
it wasn’t a good show. You aren’t too critical 
after you’ve been away from the States a 
few months. Let me recall the night we had 
Blood and Sand aboard ship... That is, it was 
then a rather old picture. But we had been 
at sea for quite a while. The enthusiasm of 
the Spaniards at that bullfight was nothing 
compared with that of our crew, not to men- 
tion our warrant officers, ensigns, lieutenants 
(junior grade), lieutenants, lieutenant com- 
manders—I will stop there. I am convinced 
from the reactions I witnessed that evening 
that bullfighting, with or without bulls, 
would have a popularity in the United States 
greater than baseball if they would always 
have Miss Hayworth sit down in front where 
you could really get a good look at her: 
Sefiorita Hayworth of Blood and Sand. 

That was the night the master-at-arms 
had to stop the film and announce, ‘Boys, 
it’s only a movie. Kindly step back from 


What summer 
iS night fo 
You? 


**You’ll notice that 
your summer tan has 
a nice, fresh, rosy 
tone,” says attractive 
Mrs. Robert Bacon 
Whitney. ‘““—And the 
usual sun-tan powder is too 
dark and yellowy. But I’ve 
found one shade that blends 
perfectly with my sum- 
mer complexion—Pond’s 
Dreamflower ‘Dusk Rose.’ It 
makes my tan look fresher, 
and even smoother!” 
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MS youre Brunette 


The summer sun gives you 

a deep golden tan like lovely 
Mrs. R. G. Roosevelt’s. 

“Tm pleased as can be with 
Pond’s Dreamflower ‘Dark 
Rachel,’”’ says this dark-eyed, 
black-haired society beauty. 
“The minute I smooth it 
on, my tan looks fresher and 
softer—but the powder itself 
doesn’t show a bit!” 
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The Gase of the Missing 
Vitemine 2 


And 6 Other 
Fascinating Mysteries 
Solved by Lemons 


What happened to 
the vitamins? 














The family doesn’t 
go for them. Why? 


Who stole the 
family’s enthusiasm? 





Who killed the 
flavor? 












Why did they leave 
the sandwiches? 







What to serve 
these shortage days? 








Frankly, is there 








HEALTH is another reason for 
using lemons liberally. They are 
a rich source of vitamin C, a 
good source of Bi,the only known source 
of vitamin P. They aid digestion, alkalin- 
ize. Lemons are included in the 
7” food groups, recommended for better 
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Elementary! They were lost in 
the cooking. Fresh lemon juice re- 
stores vitamins, points up flavors. 


Simple! French dressing made 
with lemon brings out salad fla- 
vors. Try the juice alone to dress 
up plain salad greens, 






Easy! The fish needed only the 
glamor of a gay lemon garnish, 
and the tart juice, to make it rely 
savory and good! 


Not killed! Just asleep! Tomato, 
other vegetable and fruit juices 
respond to lemon’s wake-up zip. 
Serve with lemon quarters. 


Fundamental! Try lemon juice to 
pep up the spread. Helps avocado, 
egg, cheese, meat, fish, peanut 
butter. Aids good nutrition, too. 


Ah! Lemons in place of those 
scarce flavorings for cakes, pud- 
dings, gelatines. For a tremendous 
treat—fresh lemon meringue pie! 


Of course! A little imagination 
and lemons will glamorize thrifty 
dishes, such as apple sauce, dried 
and home-canned fruits, bread 
and other puddings. 


wartime nutrition. Probably no 
other food helps you in so many 
ways. So buy them by the dozen 
and never be without them. Sunkist’s fa- 
mous booklet has over 100 interesting 
lemon recipes. It’s free! Write Sunkist, 
Sec. 207, Los Angeles, 55, California. 


_ Sunkist Lemons in trademarked tissue 


Sunkist 


wrappers are the finest and juiciest from 
14,500 cooperating California growers. 


FOR GOOD HEALTH AND GOOD FLAVOR 


Sunkist 


California Lemons 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 

























the screen and remove to sick bay those who 
have been badly trampled. Thank you.” 


There is an old superstition in the Navy 
that a ship is more likely to be torpedoed 
at dawn or dusk than at any other time. It 
happens just often enough to keep the super- 
stition alive. In the Princess, therefore, we 
observed the fine old custom of turning out 
before sunrise and manning battle stations. 

Now you will believe me when I say that 
under ordinary circumstances it would be 
difficult to wake men up at four o’clock or so 
in the morning. As a result, the people in 
the Navy who are charged with this duty 
have developed many effective short cuts. 
These people are known as masters-at-arms, 
selected for their rasping voices, rough ex- 
teriors and criminal tendencies. Just ask 
any sailor. But of course they can’t be 
everywhere at once, and therefore when the 
boatswain’s mate of the watch passes the 
word for all hands to turn out, almost 
everyone has an opportunity to hit the deck 
before a master-at-arms can reach him and 
get in any short or choicer cuts. 

This does a pretty good job of putting the 
crew on their feet for the day, and the execu- 
tive officer—from the noun “executioner ’”’— 
sees to it that nobody in the wardroom 
country gets into a debate with himself as to 
whether that word about all hands turning 
out means Officers too. 

This is all very well for everybody except 
the navigator. I was the navigator on the 
Princess. Therefore I not only had my state- 
room down below, but I also had a sea cabin 
up in the island, just one level under the 
charthouse. When we were at sea I always 
slept up there. 

I don’t know who designed that sea cabin, 
but I have no doubt he must have been at 
one time in his life a master-at-arms. My 


reason for thinking so is that all considera-, 


tions of comfort were sacrificed to the cen- 
tral idea of providing a foolproof method of 
getting the navigator up when called. 

I would be lying there in my bunk, dream- 
ing that my brother and I were weeding 
onions on the flight deck at the eighth-grade 
picnic, or something equally Freudian. The 
scene would suddenly flicker out and I would 
be there in the dark, listening to a volley of 
thumps at the door. 


" Yes,” I would call out in a loud voice, 
trying to connect this noise with the eighth- 
grade belle (ah, there!) who had just ap- 
peared a moment before, climbing up a sea 
ladder. Then I would hear the door open and 
recognize the voice of the quartermaster, 
telling me that it was four-forty or some 
such incredible hour. “Very well,’ I would 
snap at him in a supreme effort to sound 
wide awake so he would go away. But he 
would stay to tell me about the state of the 
weather. By the time the weather report 
was at an end my eyes were closed and I was 
hastening back to the onion patch. Then 
things would begin to happen. 

The quartermaster would pull the door 
closed behind him. The catch on it was so 
designed that it could only be shut by three 
hard slams. At the third slam, which was by 
far the worst, I would come bolt upright in 
my bunk and impale my forehead on the 
lower right-hand corner of the steel book- 
shelf, perfectly lined up for the purpose, just 
over me. I could never see it coming, be- 
cause a ship is always darkened at night; 
and since I slept with the port open, I could 
not have a light. 

After the bookshelf had hit me, I would 
always duck backward and whirl my feet out 
over the deck. The steel drop-leaf table that 
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table down at night because there wz 
other place to put my clock, flashligh 
belt and any clothes I might remove. A 
feet shot out, the inboard right-hand c 
of that table would always strike me ft 
the left hip. The blow from the steel - 
usually knocked me completely clear o 
bunk, but that was not all. There wa 
the wind scoop. After that, I was al 
wide awake. 


A winxp scoop is a cutaway cylinder s 
thing like a big flour scoop. It is stuc’ 
of a port to intercept a little fresh air. 
in wartime a wind scoop must also be 1 
proof, so it is choked up with steel b 
and baffles, presenting the appearand 
an intricate open shutter. By the tim 
lightproof, it is also airproof. Consequ 
when you turn in, you see that all swi 
are off and then remove it from the po 
leave it, dangerous instrument that it i 
deck. There was just space enough in 
tiny sea cabin to set the wind scoop ¢ 
beside the table. That is why I alway 
it more or less the same way when I bou 
off the corner of the table. 

I do not want to seem indelicate, an 
is a subject that I never discuss. Neve 
less, I will bet anybody that when the ur 
taker, as all men’s he must, sees my ;: 
from that wind scoop, he is going to \ 
the Navy Department and insist that 
give me a posthumous medal. 


I know that a lot of my friends are g 
to taunt me when I get home—if I get hy 
and so far I think I will—about all the 
I had to eat while they were denying tl 
selves even the bare essentials of a bala 
diet. And they will probably point to 
healthy figure at about the belt line asy 
of the fact. 

I want to remind them that I was no ¢ 
hound when I left them to go back in 
Navy; and furthermore, you can put 
weight eating second helpings of things 
spaghetti and beans. As for me, I always 
sundaes, pie a la mode and hard sauce r 
paralyzingly seductive than the strez 
starch line. I ought not to mention this 
it gives the impression that aboard shij 
have all the sugar we can eat; and thi 
regret to say, is the truth. 

Let me add for the benefit of any envy 
friends that we also have all the meat 
can eat. Big, thick, juicy, rare, med 
well-done cuts, roasted, baked and gr 
with A-1 sauce and horse-radish and 1 
jelly. How do you like that? And x 
times chicken. 

But it isn’t always a feast day aboard; 
Sometimes you eat, sometimes you d 
And I’m not thinking about seasick: 
You don’t eat when the ship is coming 
port or getting under way. You don’t e 
the middle of flight operations. And 
don’t eat when a destroyer up ahead— 
bless them every one, for fighting mer 
war—sends you a signal that they’ve g 
submarine contact. On those occasions 
eat later, if at all. It is then, as you pu 
wad of cold spinach behind a piece of b 
leather that, once was liver and with : 
fork probe into an oily pile of cold 
clammy onions—it is then that you w 
swing on your best friend back home 
telling you how well you eat what he c 
get any more. 


There is nothing so seagoing as a lad 
nothing so essentially characteristic ofa s 







ORDERS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Washington, D. C. 


Urge your older high-school children to sign up 
now for vacation work in local canning and food- 
processing plants. 
ing money for the school year—vital food for 
brothers and sisters in the service. 


Safe, healthful jobs—spend- 












































1e ladders on modern men-of-war have 
;, but at so steep an angle that although 
yody can go up, only a sailcr can go 
1 properly. A sailor always goes down a 
er frontward. There is no crime in the 
of the sea more disgraceful than back- 
iewn. In civilian clothes you will p-r- 
be forgiven, on the theory that you 
never been aboard a ship before and 
will be again. But heaven preserve 
jody in a Navy uniform who, in passing 
one deck to another, performs a breech 
ery. 

ten in peacetimes, and occasionally in 
limes, women are invited aboard a man- 
ar to dine or just to 

he ship. There is no 

jglier stumbling block, 


4 was never amoreex- F 
i high-heel trap. fs a 
*t approaches a hatch 
ja sinking heart. There 


She must face the 
Jal alone. His only 
re is to be a perfect 
‘eman and let her de- 


adder ahead of her, 
« scandalously below, 
‘e he can lend a help- 
iand; in which event, 
»ugh by watching her 
lay succeed in saving 
i life, she will never 
ix to him again. 

1e compromise measure usually adopted 
..1 escort is to precede the lady down the 
Jer, brace himself at the bottom with his 
to her, and cross himself. He hears a 
scream and knows that at the first step 
jas barked one or both shins on the hatch 
‘ning. Then he hears the sound of high 
| catching and stumbling on steel. He 
s she is coming down one step at a time 
her fingers pressed white against the 
rail on either hand. He holds his 
ch. At last, after an incredible time, the 
is over and the lady steps off onto the 





ts 
ce the lady is out of the way, the traffic 
eneck that she has created begins to 
brge. A sailor appears at the top of the 
pr and trots down with a rapid side step, 
ung a file of papers in one hand and rest- 


Der. 


| will, of course, suffer an occasional 
Jalty on a ladder even if you are a sailor. 


le your arms and legs, pull your feet out 
our pockets and help you make your 
to sick bay. 

je greatest hazard to a sailor in connec- 
| with ladders, however, is not in going 
nd down them, but in going to and from 
i when the ship is darkened; and during 
dr that is every night. The most murder- 
situation occurs when you come up 
a lighted room or passageway to the 
xed-out hangar deck. Almost always 
will meet up with somebody going in the 
site direction. 

du can always tell when you do meet up 
somebody, because his eye will feel very 
p on the end of your nose. Moreover, 
ill give you a hard shove in the direction 
don’t want to go, and make a trite 
‘ence to your ancestors. You never insist 
us adding ‘“‘sir’’ under these circum- 
ces, 


PROVERBS 


Flies will not light on a 


Better to stumble once than 
be always tottering. —FRreNcH: 


A pig bought ‘on credit 
grunts all the year. —spanisu. 
From Proverbs. Edited by H. K. Johnson. 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 


If the beard were all, the 
goat might preach. —DANISH. 


Men are formed in adver- 
sity, monsters in prosperity. 


‘From Hand-Picked Proverbs. By Cecil Hunt. 
(Methuen and Company, Ltd.) 


The intense pleasure that asailor feelswhen 
he receives a letter can only be compared 
with the bitter, empty disappointment he 
feels when his shipmates get mail and he 
doesn’t. Very often when that happens you 
might say it is his own fault. He’s probably 
one who never writes himself. But it’s hard 
to begin a letter when you can’t say where 
you’ve been, what you’re doing or where 
you're going. 


Tue people back home are not bound by 
any such restriction, and the most trivial 
details of their daily life are absorbingly 
interesting in the South Pacific. Write us 
what you had for break- 
fast and we will eat it up. 
Don’t quit because we 
never answer. There’s 
nothing we can say. But 
we wouldn’t sell a letter 
from you—until we had 
memorized it—for its 
weight in Republican gold. 


— FRENCH. 


From a Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs. 
By Bohn. (Bell & Daly, London.) 


A sailor, like a cat, has 
many lives. He lives them 
successively in different 
worlds; and the worlds are 
the ships on which he has 
served. Each is a sepa- 
rate life with its own be- 
ginning and its own end- 
ing. When it ends, he leaves 
it with deep regret or with 
cynical indifference, just 
as people generally depart 
this life on earth; but 
since most ships are good 
ships, the great majority 
of sailors leave with deep 
regret. You will rarely see any demonstra- 
tion or indication of this; you will rarely 
observe a sailor’s feelings or emotions on any 
occasion. 

When he comes aboard a new ship to re- 
port for duty and begin a new life there, he 
is as casual as if he were just returning from 
a few hours of liberty on the beach. It isa 
cold reception, in spite of the fact that the 
new man may be gruffly invited to have a 
cup of coffee while he waits in a mess com- 
partment for an assignment to a bunk and 
locker. 

Old-timers will ask only one question: ‘‘Is 
this a good ship?” Usually the answer is 
“Yes.’”’ Then the old-timer relaxes and be- 
gins to feel at home. 

Nobody can define the expression, but 
there are certain things that you will find 
on every good ship. They have nothing to 
do wih whe-e she was built, how much 
water she draws, how many horsepower she 
develops, how many guns she can bring to 
bear or, on a carrier, how many planes she 
can operate. 

A good ship always has a good captain, a 
tough executive officer and plenty of good 
food to eat. 

Her wardroom officers have no standing 
feuds among themselves, and on occasien 
actually enjoy one another’s company. 
They are supersensitive to any criticism 
of their departments or divisions and will 
spare neither themselves nor their men to 
remove immediately any ground for criti- 
cism that may develop. 

The crew on a good ship are hard-working 
and efficient when there is work to be done. 
There is no limit to their endurance when 
they are at their battle stations, though they 
remain there for hours, days or weeks. But 
when the pressure is off, they will try to 
catch up on sleep in their favorite hide-outs 
instead of getting ready for inspection. They 
reserve and exercise the God-given right to 
mutter, grumble and complain even when 
things are going well. They look upon the 
perpetually cheerful man as a psychopathic 
case. They spend hours thinking and talking 
about different duty they would like on 
different ships, but they will fight to keep 
from being transferred. 

Perhaps it is enough to say that a good 
ship always has a good captain; for if she has, 
all these things and many more will be 
added unto her. 

The Princess was a good ship. 


— FRENCH: 





Creole salad trick 



















from New Orleans 


REOLE, they call this wonderful school of cooking 
C that’s half French, half Spanish. Nowhere is it 
done more perfectly than in old New Orleans. Best of 
all are the dressings ... racy, teasing memory-makers 


of every salad they’re served with. 


The secret of these dressings is New Orleans’ own 
salad oil... golden, sunshiny Wesson Oil, made right 
here in the country of good eating, and New Orleans’ 
favorite for both salads and cooking. 


Wesson Oil is Jight/ Delicate, bland enough so that 
your own scintillating combination of seasonings is 
brought out perfectly. And Wesson is consistently 
uniform ...so pure and clean it sparkles as it pours! 
No wonder Wesson Oil is used by more American 
women than any other brand of salad oil. 


Try Wesson Oil dressing made as it’s being*served 
in New Orleans tonight. Freshly prepared Wesson 
dressings take only a moment. Yet you'll remember the 
difference these dressings make for a lifetime. 


Basic New Orleans Dressing 
Mix! Shake in Jar! 


14 teaspoon salt V4 teaspoon dry mustard 
14 teaspoon sugar 344 cup WESSON OIL 
Dash white pepper V4 cup vinegar 


The provocative flavor of many a Creole salad comes 
partly from the custom of rubbing the salad bowl with 
garlic. New Orleans cooks sometimes add to the basic 
Wesson recipe one-quarter cup chopped boiled beets 
and one chopped hard-cooked egg. 


Wesson Oil 


FOR SALADS & COOKING 


NEW ORLEANS 


Ww well Wh 


“Take it easy,” Junior said. “You can’t ——” Then he saw his mother was crying and put his arm around 


IV 
WO years ago, for Christmas, Charlotte had 
done Bitsy’s room over. There wasn’t a girl in 
town who had-a nicer room. Now the bed 
wasn’t made, Bitsy’s clothes were on the floor, 
the whole room had a look of painful disorder. 

When Charlotte opened the door, Bitsy turned 
from the window seat and managed a forlorn smile. 
Under the mop of golden curls it was pathetic; it 
crept through Charlotte’s defenses and resolutions, it 
made her ache to bring back the radiant expectation 
that belonged on Bitsy’s face. Instead—how did you 
do things like this, what words did you find? 

“T went out to the plant,’’ Charlotte said. “‘ Your 
father’s gone to Russia.”’ 

“Dad?”’ Bitsy said, and flew off the window seat. 
“Oh, poor Charlie. But don’t you worry; it’ll be all 
right. Dad’ll be back.”” She kissed her mother, and 
Charlotte’s heart tried to go soft again. But she 
couldn’t let it soften. Waiting would only make it 
harder to do what she had to do. Perhaps, she 
thought, it had already waited too long. 

“T told him about last night,’’ she said. The star- 
tled reproach in Bitsy’s face was hard to bear, but 
she held her voice steady and quiet. “I had to tell 
him, Bitsy. You’re his daughter just as much as 
you're mine. I haven’t any right to keep him from 
knowing as much as I know about you. When you do 
such crazy, dangerous things as what you did last 
night ——’”’ 

“T didn’t do anything dangerous,” 
“Just because Annabee was ——’”’ 

She stopped. Every instinct was pushing the 
thought of Annabee away from her, but it kept com- 
ing back. She kept hearing Annabee’s giggle, the lit- 
tle, knowing giggle that had always made Bitsy un- 
comfortable. She kept remembering the quarrel be- 


Bitsy said. 


tween Annabee and Vernon, last night, and how dis- 
gusted Bill Shane had been. She couldn’t think of 
Annabee as being dead; she’d never seen anybody 
dead except in the movies. It was terrible that Anna- 
bee had been killed, but lots of people were being 
killed every day, millions and millions of them. Peo- 
ple like —— 

“T wish you wouldn’t talk about it any more,” she 
said. “‘You’re just trying to make me think that 
something like that might happen to me. And it 
won’t. But it might happen to Bill.”” Her eyes filled 
and her mouth quivered. ‘“‘Oh, Charlie, can’t you 
understand? Can’t you understand at all? When 
you’ve just been saying good-by to dad I should 
think you’d know how I feel with Bill going away and 
maybe never coming back.”’ 

“You’re too young to feel that way,’’ Charlotte 
said. 

“What’s the use of saying that when I do feel that 
way?”’ Bitsy said. “Treating me like a baby, when— 
oh, -Charlie, what’s happened to you? You always 
used to be such a pal.” 

“T used to think I was,’’ Charlotte said. “I’m just 
beginning to see that I’ve never been. If I had been 
I’d have helped you to understand things, instead of 
just letting you find them out for yourself, the hard 
way, the wrong way. I’d have tried to make you see 
that’’—she tried to remember the exact words that 
John had used, but she couldn’t—‘“‘that we have to 
do a lot of things we don’t want to do. Either we 
have to do them of our own accord, because they’re 
right or sensible or honest or—or decent, or else 
somebody has to make us do them, the way Grandma 
Halloran used to make me do them. I never wanted 
to bring you up that way; I never realized I wasn’t 
bringing you up at all. I’ve never been either a real 
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mother to you or a real pal. Or you’d know by now 
that either somebody has to keep us from doing some 
of the things we want to do or we have to learn to 
keep ourselves from doing them, because they’re 
wrong or silly or dangerous or cruel. Like what you 
did last night, darling. If I’d been a real pal to you, 
or areal mother, I wouldn’t have had to come out to 
that dreadful place after you, because you’d never 
have gone there. You’d never have let yourself go 
there, no matter how terribly you wanted to, any 
more than I’d have let you if I’d known about it.” 


Sue could see that Bitsy wasn’t listening. She 
thought, Jt’s no use. I’m too late. I can’t reach her 
this way, any more than I can reach Clare. I’ve let her 
think I’m no older than she is and don’t know any 
more than she knows, and now she thinks I don’t even 
know as much. I’m just an old woman to her, a stupid 
old woman, lecturing and nagging. I’m just saying 
words that don’t mean anything to her. Suddenly, 
though, she found inspiration in the sight of the dis- 
ordered room. Perhaps, after all, it wasn’t too late. 
Perhaps, by talking about little, familiar things, in- 
stead of faraway big ones —— 

“Look at this room,”’ she said. ‘‘ You’ve left it this 
way because you think of me as the kind of a pal 
who'll make your bed for you and pick your clothes 
off the floor. Well, I’m not that kind of a pal any 
more, Bitsy. I’m too good a friend of yours to want 
you to keep on thinking that there’s always going to 
be somebody to take care of your things for you. 
Because it isn’t so. Sooner or later you'll have to do 
it for yourself. And you’ll do it better if you begin 
learning how right now. If you begin realizing right 
now that you want to do it, partly because you want 
a nice room and nice-looking (Continwed on Page 67) 


ILLUSTRATED BY PRUETT CARTER 
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Frigidaire here tells you 


HOW TO COOK A MEAL 


IN YOUR REFRIGERATOR 


Here are some tricks which will help you prepare meals that 
are as cool to make as they are to eat. For whether it’s a full 
course dinner or a one dish meal, your refrigerator can help 
you keep cool even when the mercury soars. 


A Whole Meal in One Dish! Pictured below is a 
Tomato Aspic Ring that tastes as good as it looks. The center 
is filled with chicken’ salad. It’s garnished with crisp, curly 
endive and deviled eggs. Prepare your Aspic Ring in advance. 
You can keep it in the mold in your refrigerator. Even the 
eggs may be cooked the day before, shelled, then chilled. 
Save the recipe and directions in the last column. 


Making a Hot Soup Cool as a Cucumber — Don’t 
freeze jellied consomme! Chill it quickly in your refrigerator. 
(If you’re using bouillon cubes, add gelatin for thickening.) 


FOOD 








GET THIS NEW FREE BOOKLET 
from your Frigidaire Dealer !* 


**101 Refrigerator Helps!” For ail refrigerator 
users. New tips on care and use of your re- 
frigerator. Find Frigidaire Dealer’s name in 
Classified Telephone Directory or write Frigid- 
aire, 492 Taylor St., Dayton 1, Ohio. In Can- 
ada, address 71 Commercial St., Leaside, Ont. 


The Secret of a Crisp Salad lies in chilling the ingre- 
dients before they’re mixed. Keep in your refrigerator until 
just before serving. Never add the dressing until your salad 
is ready to go on the table. Be sure to read the other hints in 
Frigidaire’s new booklet, “‘101 Refrigerator Helps.”’* 


Ice Cream for Dessert! Buy your favorite ice cream 
when available. Keep it in the freezing compartment until 
time to serve. Store in container or ice tray covered with 
waxed paper. Turn temperature control to colder position. 
Keep it frozen. 


When You Make Iced Tea, never add the ice cubes 
until the last minute or you’|I dilute the strength, lose some of 
the appetizing aroma. Incidentally, don’t cool tea in advance, 


for it sometimes develops a cloudy appearance. 


FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM! 


For Excellence 


¢ 


in War Production 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS ° 
HOME FREEZERS * 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 


CAN MORE FOOD! 


Peacetime builders of 


RANGES «+ 
ICE CREAM CABINETS 





Grand-Tasting Tomato Aspic Ring 
(8-10 servings) 


31% cups stewed tomatoes 

1 tbsp. chopped onion 

1 stalk celery with leaves, (}4 cup) 
3 cloves - 


1 tsp. sugar 

% tep. salt 

2 tbsps. gelatin, dissolved in 
¥% cup cold water 

3 tbsps. lemon juice 


Combine tomatoes and seasoning and cook. Use high heat to 
bring to boiling point. Simmer for fifteen minutes. Add 
gelatin. Strain, and add enough water to make 3% cups. Add 
three tablespoons lemon juice. Pour into ring mold. Place 
in refrigerator to chill. 

Unmold on platter, using crisp endive. Fill center with 
chicken salad. Garnish with slices of stuffed olives. 

Prepare dozen (24 halves) deviled eggs, chill thoroughly, 
add dash of paprika and sprig of parsley to each. Tuck deviled 
eggs in and around sprigs of endive. 


FIGHT ALL FOOD WASTE! 





FRIGIDAIRE 


Division of 


GENERAL MOTORS ? 


Listen to 
GENERAL MOTORS 
SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
Every Sunday Afternoon, 
NBC Network 


WATER HEATERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS 


BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 
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Technicolor Musical ei 
“IT’S A PLEASURE” 









INTERNATIONAL’S ‘ f 
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* Fle FIGHT T WASTE ) 


It’s. patriotic -to™ help, save § 
soap. Use only what you need. 
- Don’t let your cake ,of Lux» 
Toilet Soap stand in water. © 
After using place it in a dry - 
soap dish. Moister last sliver Y 
and press against new Cake. | 


MEN LIKE GIRLS WHOSE SKIN IS 
SWEET_A DAILY LUX SOAP 

BEAUTY BATH IS A WONDERFUL 
WAY TO MAKE SURE ! 


July, 1944 













e This lovely screen star gives you a tip 
you'll want to follow! The rich, creamy 
lather of Lux Toilet Soap caresses skin 


so gently, carries away every trace of 


dust and dirt. When you step out of a 
luxurious Lux Toilet Soap bath you’re 
sure of perfect daintiness. Your skin is 
fresh, really sweet—perfumed with a 
lovely clinging fragrance. You feel like 
a million, and you Jook it! 


= 
. 


th Pe Weer onss 





Lake Toilet Soap L-A-S-T-S...It’s hard-milled! 9 out o€ 10 Screen HF Use e 
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THEY’RE ONLY YOUNG ONCE 


clothes, and partly because you don’t want 
to make any more work than you have to 
for your mother.” 

“T’m sorry,” Bitsy said. She began pick- 
ing up her clothes. “‘But I’ve got to see Bill, 
Charlie. Don’t you see I’ve got to? He—he 
might never come back. And you didn’t even 
let me say good-by to him!”’ 

“He knows where you live,’’ Charlotte 
said. ‘If he wants to see you he’ll come 
here.” 

“He won’t,” Bitsy said. ‘‘How can he? 
After the way you treated him last night. 
Like a criminal or something. He’s proud, 
Charlie. He’ll never come here. And Z 

“Yoo-hoo, Charlotte.” Mimi Cutting’s 
voice floated up the stairs. It was good to 
hear it, Charlotte realized. Mimi was still 
her best friend. And suddenly she remem- 
bered that Grandma Halloran had liked 
Mimi, had always said that Mimi had char- 
acter. : 

“Tl be right down,” she called. She put 
her arms about Bitsy. ‘‘Don’t cry, darling. 
I'll come back as soon as she goes.’ 

Bitsy stared at the closed door. Her heart 
kept pounding and pounding. What was the 
matter with everything? Nothing was like it 
used to be. Just yesterday the world had 
been so wonderful and exciting and now 
everything was wrong. Annabee dead—the 
thought of it made her sick, and she pushed 
it away from her quickly; and Charlie so 
different; and Bill—Bill going away, hating 
her. 

On tiptoe, Bitsy sneaked down the hall 
toward Junior’s room. Junior was the only 
one who could help her now. Junior could go 
and find Bill and —— She stopped, holding 
her breath. A man’s voice had joined the 
conversation downstairs: ‘Lieutenant Mer- 
cer, of the Detective Bureau.”’ Bitsy dropped 
down on the top step, which had been her 
favorite listening post since she was a little 
girl. 





Charlotte Wilson moved back slowly, her 
eyes on the man’s face. A detective. Middle- 
aged and ordinary, like thousands of men 
you saw every day. But she wished she’d 
had time to put on fresh lipstick and comb 
her hair. She never seemed to have time any 
more. 

“This is Mrs. Cutting,” she said, and the 
lieutenant nodded to Mimi. He turned back 
to Charlotte. 

“T’ve just come from Mrs. Baker’s,’”’ he 
said. “You know about her daughter.” 

“T was there last night,” Charlotte said 
quietly, and Mimi Cutting, watching her, 
drew a long breath. You couldn’t always tell 
about Lotte, she was so emotional some- 
times. Now her voice and her face were 
normal, they were just right. 


“You don’t mind my asking how you 
happened to be there, Mrs. Wilson?” the 
detective said quietly. “‘It was sort of late, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Mrs. Baker called me up,’”’ Charlotte 
said. ““She thought Annabee was here; some- 
times she stayed all night with my little 
girl—her mother worked, you know that. I 
said Annabee wasn’t here and then Mrs. 
Baker told me she’d hurt her hand and was 
alone and nervous, so—I’d had Red Cross 
first aid, and I went over to see what I 
could do.” 

“And you were there when —— 

“Yes,’’ Charlotte said. 

“Then you heard what young Sissle had 
to say?”’ Mercer shot at her quickly. Then, 
when she didn’t answer, he said, “‘The point 
of all this is, Mrs. Wilson, that we’re trying 
to establish whether it was an accident or 
whether the girl committed suicide by jump- 


he of the car.” 


” 


ccident. Suicide. Accident. Suicide. Or 

murder. “Vernon pushed her out of the car. 

He wanted to get rid of her.” Newspapers. 

Another American Tragedy. Scion of wealth 

and daughter of factory worker going to 

ave a baby. Pictures. Pictures of Bitsy, 
e murdered girl’s best friend —— 


(Continued from Page 64) 


Thou shalt not bear false witness. . . . All 
right, Charlotte Wilson thought, if I go to 
hell for it. 

“Lieutenant Mercer,’”’ she said, ‘‘I was 
there, and I heard what that boy said and I 
saw him. I assure you he was too shocked 
and shaken to tell anything but the truth. 
Annabee was a nervous, flighty child, and I 
thought—I mean I smelled something—I 
think she had been drinking % 

“Etherized gin,’’ Lieutenant Mercer said. 
“We've had an autopsy.” 

An autopsy? Annabee? Very white, 
Charlotte said, ‘‘He told us what happened. 
They had a quarrel and she tried to scare 
him by pretending to jump. He was just 
heartbroken. I—know a good deal about 
children, lieutenant, and I’d stake my life he 
was telling the truth.” 

“Thing is,” Lieutenant Mercer said, ““he’s 
disappeared.” 

“He was scared,” Charlotte said. 





Boy ad Yuh 


BY ELEANOR A. CHAFFEE 


One perilous step ahead of dark, 
Remembering how red the sun 
Had hung upon the sky’s gold rim, 

He ran, this small and tardy one. 
A hand upon the gate, he stood; 
The pine tree leaned against the 
stars, 
An ancient guardian of the dusk, 
Bearing the tempest’s thousand 
scars. 
And then a whisper, lower than 
The softest step of mouse or hare, 
Stirred in the tree’s dark branches, 
held 
The lad a moment silent there. 
No syllables were clear to shape 
A single sound he might have 
known, 
Only the urgent ebb and flow 
Of mighty breaths about him 
blown. - 
And something in the small boy’s 
heart 
Lifted and answered, as a sail 
Flings out its taut, unchallenged 
length 
To breast the swift tide of the 
gale: 
And never again was he afraid 
Of dark, with pine scent on it laid. 





“His people are important””—Lieuten- 
ant Mercer cleared his throat—‘‘and we 
don’t want any unnecessary trouble or pub- 
licity. On the other hand, we have to do our 
job. I understand your daughter was with 
them.” 

“Bitsy?” Charlotte said, opening her 
blue eyes wide in surprise. “Oh, no. Bitsy 
wasn’t with them. What made you think she 
was?” : 

“Mrs. Baker told me.” 

Charlotte Wilson said, very kindly, ‘She 
wasn’t in shape to get things very straight, 
and then I’m afraid Annabee often 
lied to her mother, poor child. You see, she 
had told Mrs. Baker she was going to stay 
here all night. But—she didn’t.” 

“T see,” the lieutenant said. He hadn’t 
taken his eyes from Charlotte’s face for one 
second. He’d had a good deal of experience 
with women liars; they did it so much better 
than men, they never bothered with details, 
they just went whole hog. If this woman was 
lying, then he didn’t know anything; she 
had the stamp of truth all over her, this little 
lady. Well, the Baker girl had a bad reputa- 





tion. Funny how a girl like that could get in 
with people like the Sissles and the Wilsons 
and the Cuttings. Women like Mrs. Wilson 
were just too decent and too trusting to 
know what was going on. He got up. “‘ People 
ought to know more about their kids,’’ he 
said. ‘“You’d think a woman would know 
where her thirteen-year-old daughter was at 
two o’clock ——”’_. 

““Annabee was fifteen,” Charlotte said. 

Detective Mercer shook his head. “No, 
I’ve seen her birth certificate,’ he said. 
“Thirteen. Makes you kind of sick, doesn’t 
it? That’s the real trouble, they’re so young. 
I guess we can write this one down an acci- 
dent—and to tell you the truth, I’m kind of 
glad of it. Except—no, parents wouldn’t get 
wise, they’d just go on thinking it couldn’t 
be their kids.” 

“Lieutenant Mercer,’’ Charlotte said, “‘if 
I got some of the mothers together would 
you come and tell them some of the things 
you know? They’d have to believe you.” 

“T’m not much of a talker,’”’ the detective 
said, ‘‘but—it’s kind of got me down. If you 
think it would do any good—sure. Well, 
thank you—good-by.” His footsteps went 
down the walk, clicked on the sidewalk, 
faded into silence. 


Tuar’s not a bad idea,” Mimi Cutting 
said. “If we could get together sa 

“Just so they couldn’t high-pressure us 
about ‘all the other girls can,’’’ Charlotte 
said wearily. “‘Well—do you think he be- 
lieved me?” : 

Mimi said, “I believed you myself and I 
knew you were lying.” 

““So I covered up for them,’ Charlotte 
said. ‘I lied to cover up for them.” 

“Now, for goodness’ sake, Lotte, don’t be 
a fool,’’ Mimi said. ““You can’t have your 
children down at the police station and in the 
papers. You look allin. I’ll go make usa pot 
of tea—wouldn’t you like a good, hot, strong 
cup of tea, darling?” 

“T’d love it,’” Charlotte said, and she be- 
gan to laugh weakly. Grandma Halloran’s 
remedy for all the ills feminine flesh was 
heir to—a good, hot, strong cup of tea. 





Charlotte locked the door of her room and 
knelt down beside her bed. At first she felt 
a little silly, being on her knees, and then she 
forgot about it. Grandma Halloran had al- 
ways made her kneel down to pray, and her 
whole heart, now, was nothing but a prayer. 
All that her mind had accepted of modern 
doubts and creeds didn’t matter any more. 

“You'll have to help me,”’ she said. “‘ You 
must be used to helping people like me, who 
don’t deserve it, who only come to You when 
they can’t do anything for themselves. I 
don’t know whether I’m asking for a miracle, 
but if Iam, You aren’t short of miracles, and 
if anybody ever needed them, we mothers 
need them now. All of us.” 


“Junior,’”’ Bitsy said, ‘“you know what a 
swell guy Bill is. I don’t know if he’s still 
here, but I think he is. He wanted to see 
your destroyer, Junie.” 

“Well, then, why doesn’t he come see it?”’ 

“He would if you’d invite him,” Bitsy 
said. ‘‘He couldn’t just come without being 
invited, could he?”’ 

“T should think you’d have something on 
your mind besides him,” Junior said. ‘I 
should think you’d be kind of jittery about 
that detective coming here, even if Charlie 
did get you out of it. Or Annabee. Don’t 
you feel bad about her?”’ 

“Of course I do,” Bitsy said. “Last night 
in bed I cried and cried. But—it’s like Bill 
said. His best pal got killed right next to 
him, he saw it. I asked him if he didn’t feel 
terrible and he said no, not exactly, you had 
to get used to it and learn that death wasn’t 
anything anyhow, or you’d blow the works.” 

“You've got it all*mixed up or some- 
thing,”’ Junior said. “‘Aren’t you even going 
to see Mrs. Baker?” 

“N-no,”’ Bitsy said, and shuddered. ‘‘I 
just can’t. I never liked her much. Even 
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Annabee didn’t. 
ashamed of her.” 

“*A fine one she was to be ashamed of her 
own mother,” Junior said. “Aren’t you even 
going to the funeral?” 

“They aren’t going to have it here,” 
Bitsy said. ““They’re going to have it where 
her folks used to live. Look, Junior—are you 
going to ask him? Then he could tell you all 
about the battle.” 

“T don’t think Charlie likes him much,” 
Junior said slowly. After all, with dad gone 
to Russia, it was sort of like being on your 
honor. But he would like to hear about 
Midway and how Bill got the Navy Cross 
and—well, what could happen to Bitsy right 
here in her own house, with her own brother 
here to look out for her? 

“Honestly, Junior,”’ Bitsy said, “the way 
you're always talking about the Navy, the 
Navy, and then when I just ask you a 
simple thing for a man that’s been in the 
Navy oF 

If she didn’t see Bill, she’d run away. She’d 
go to San Francisco—he’d be there, he said, 
maybe a week or two before they sailed. 
She’d be with him for that week anyway, the 
way a girl ought to do when the man she 
loved was going away and might never come 
back.. She had it all planned, but it would 
be better if he came first and they made up. 
Because he was crazy about her, she knew 
that. 

“Junior ””? she said. 

Clear, peremptory, Charlotte’s voice came 
down te them. “‘ Junior—come up here,” she 
said. “‘I want you to help me.” 

Bitsy made a face. Dishes. All right, 
she’d do them; it might be the very last time, 


Annabee was kind of 
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if Charlie only knew it. She had begun pick- 
ing them up, awkwardly, when Junior came 
back. He had a funny-grin on his face. 

“Do you know what she wanted?” he 
said. ‘““She wanted me to help her move 
Clare’s clothes over into dad’s closet. Every 
last one of them.” 

Bitsy ignored the cup that dropped from 
her hand and broke on the linoleum. ‘‘ What’s 
she doing that for?”’ she said. ‘‘ Has she gone 
crazy or something?” 

“She’s just awful quiet,’’: Junior said. 
“And any time Charlie’s quiet it’s time for 
somebody to watch their step. She moved all 
Clare’s shoes in there, too, and all the per- 
fume and junk off the glass shelves in Clare’s 
bathroom. And there’s a new lock on the 
door of that closet.’ 

“‘Clare’ll kill her,’’ Bitsy said. “‘She’ll just 
kill her, that’s all.” 


The outside of the McCarey house was 
new and flimsy, but the garden and the 
awnings gave it a cheerful look. Part of one 
of the small suburbs that had grown up 
around the vast plant, it had an air of im- 
permanence, but it was clean and nobody 
wanted permanence in a home any more 
anyway. 

Elsie McCarey came to the door in a cheap 
print house dress; she stood there, not wel- 
coming this visitor, just.staring, taking in 
the smart tailored summer suit and the 
little hat made of flowers. Dresses too young 
for her age, Elsie McCarey thought, and felt 
more at ease, so that when Charlotte Wilson 
said “‘May I come in?” she stood aside, 
though not very graciously. 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
“Well,” she said, ““I guess so, but I don’t 
know what for. I haven’t got anything more 
to say to you and I’m just going to give the 
baby her bottle.” 
““Oh—let me,” Charlotte said, 
It’s so long since I did. Please.” 


“please. 
Her arms 


closed around the baby and she said, “‘She’s © 


a darling—oh, she is. Look at the way her 
hair grows in a little widow’s peak already. 
Here, miss, never mind playing, you take 
your bottle like a big girl.” 

“She always wants to play,” Elsie Mc- 
Carey said, leaning over Charlotte’s shoul- 
der. ‘““She’s never hungry like Joey used to 
be; he was a regular little pig.” 

Charlotte settled the baby cemfortably in 
the crook of her arm. “It’s funny how you 
never forget,’’ she said. ‘‘How old is she?” 

“Six months,” Elsie McCarey said and 
turned away suddenly. Only six months— 
and the way Joe had carried on the day she 
was born! The doctor said he never came 
nearer losing a father. 

The door banged open and a child’s voice 
yelled, ‘Mamma, can I ——”’ He was dirty 
and sturdy and, as Elsie always said, you’d 
know he was Joe McCarey’s if you found 
him in the bulrushes. When he saw the 
stranger he came over and stood with his 
legs apart, looking at her. 

“It’s nice he’s not shy,’ 
“My Junior was—awfully. 
it, I must say.” 

Elsie McCarey said, 
you’ve come here for. 
good.” 

Squarely, Charlotte said, ““You mean 
you're going to get a divorce?” 

“Yes. And I’m going to name your pre- 
cious daughter,’’ Elsie McCarey said. 

“You're a fool,’’ Charlotte said flatly. 
““Get as mad as you want to, but I tell you 
you're a fool. Can’t you see you're just 
playing Clare’s game? Can’t you see that’s 
just what she wants you to do?” 

Elsie said, her hand on the boy’s head, 
“Whose side are you on anyway?” 

Very simply, Charlotte said, ‘‘Clare’s.”’ 

“IT must say you’ve got a funny way of 
showing it,’”’ Elsie said. 

Charlotte looked down at the baby. “‘It 
isn’t so very long since Clare was as little as 
this. I know that sounds corny. The truth so 
often does, I guess that’s one reason it’s gone 
out of style. But it’s why I’m on Clare’s 
side, just as if she were stil] a baby. And it’s 
why I’m on your baby’s side, too, and little 
Joey’s, and yours. My husband went away 
into the war zone yesterday and it made me 
see how important it is for children to have a 
father when they grow up. It’s terribly hard 
for a woman to be both father and mother to 
them.” 

“T agree with that,’’ Elsie McCarey said. 
“But it’s Joe that wants to leave me. I 
didn’t break up my home. I’m not hanging 
on to a man that doesn’t want me.” 


’ Charlotte said. 
But he got over 


“T don’t know what 
It won’t do you any 


“Maybe you're right,” Charlotte said. 
“But I expect there’s hardly a marriage 
that doesn’t have times when it can break 
or maybe be held together. I just have a 
feeling a woman with children ought to try 
every way she knows to hold it together.” 
“T still don’t see what you’re after. If I 
don’t get a divorce, she can’t marry him.” 
“‘T don’t want her to marry him,’’ Char- 
lotte said. “‘She’s only just seventeen. It 
scares me to think of trusting her happiness 
to a man that would walk off and leave his 
babies. If he’d do that to you, he might do it 
to her. I don’t want that to happen to Clare. 
I don’t want her to have it on her conscience 
later, when she comes to know what life 
really is, that she destroyed someone else’s 
home. Do you see what I mean?” 
Stubbornly, Elsie McCarey said, 
she gets what’s coming to her.” 
“Wanting her to be hurt is a poor reason 
for hurting yourself worse,” Charlotte said. 
““T wouldn’t hand Joe over to her, if I were 
you.”’ She put the baby over her shoulder 
and began patting her back to be sure she 
got all the gas up. “I’d fight for him. I’d 
sacrifice my pride, I’d do anything to keep 
my children’s father for them. He’ll thank 
you someday. . . . Where doI put her?” 


“T hope 
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She tiptoed in and laid the baby in her] 
crib. When she went back, Elsie’s face was| 
still set, stubborn. Jf I could convince her, 
Charlotte thought desperately: There was a 
knife on the table, a sharp knife. She picked 
it up and held it out to little Joey. Elsie} 
McCarey screamed. 

““Why not?” Charlotte said. “He wants 
it. He’d love to play with it, it’s so bright 
and shiny. He’ll be mad at you if you don’t 
give it to him. I thought, the way you were 
just going to hand Joe the first dangerous 
thing he wanted, you’d let Joey have a nice} 
sharp knife—he wants it.” 

“*Joe McCarey isn’t four years old,” Elsie| 
said. 

“He’s behaving like it; all men do,” 
Charlotte said. 

“Tt would be easier, I guess, if I didn’t} 
love him so much,” Elsie said. “And when| 
we got married he—he loved me a lot too.” 


“Pleez-a Missus, 


keep-a him Fresh! 





THEN why don’t you give him a chance} 
to remember that he did, that he still does? 
Why don’t you wait a while and let him find) 
out a he really feels? I think you owe it) 
to 
you wait a eae 

““Maybe I could,” Elsie- McCarey said| 
slowly. 

“And don’t just wait, either,” Charlotte| 
said. ““You’re a very pretty girl, if you'll just | 
take care of yourself. Give him a chance to) 
find out how pretty you can be, with some} 
new clothes and a good permanent. You owe} 
it to yourself, and you owe it to him too. 
He’s making plenty of money; spend some of 
it on yourself and he won’t have so much to 
waste on other people.”’ 
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Bill Shane had the family car out in the) 
back yard. It was a 1938 model, and it 
looked to Bill as if nobody had bothered to 
so much as grease it since he’d been gone.| 
He’d always kind of liked fooling around 
with the old bus, and tinkering with it was 
helping him, now, to keep from thinking! 
about last night. And Bitsy. Thinking about 
Bitsy could still make him feel kind of sick. 
Fourteen years old. Fourteen. And if it 
hadn’t been for her mother coming out there, | 
and that marine sergeant butting in —— 

Funny about that sergeant. Of course 
Bill Shane hadn’t been taking orders from 
any marine. It was all right about the ma-| 
rines—nobody could take it away from them| 
and nobody wanted to—but, after all, who} 
got the marines to Guadalcanal? They} 
didn’t swim. But that sergeant—they’d had_| 
quite a gab over a beer or two after—well, 
anyhow, it was funny how you felt more at 
home with a guy like that than with people 
you’d known all your life. 

Bill went on tinkering, keeping an eye on 
the screen door of the old cottage, because 
pretty soon mom was apt to come out and 
say something about a bite to eat; he had a 
notion it would be waffles—his last day. 

After a while he became aware of the kid 
standing there watching him. The doggone 
battery was stuck—plainly it hadn’t been 
out since he went to sea, and he had to pry it 
loose—so he didn’t pay much attention. Be- 
sides, the kids in the neighborhood were al-| 
ways hanging around asking him questions 
about the Navy. You’d think he was a hero 
or something. 

This kid said, ‘““Can I help? I’m pretty 
good at cars,’ and Bill said, “‘Nope, if} 
more’n one person works on this old wreck 
it’ll fall apart,’’ and he glanced up at the} 
kid, who looked kind of familiar, or maybe it 
was just that hero-worshiping look they all 
had. 

Sure enough, here it came—the kid 
wanted to know about Midway. Well, it 
was something to find somebody knew the 
Navy had turned back the whole Jap fleet at 
Midway. After a few minutes, Bill gave the 
kid a surprised look; he was just a kid about 
twelve or thirteen maybe, but he knew a lot 
about speed and tennage and fire power. You 
could talk sense to him. 
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“I build models,” the kid said. “I built a ero ‘a a ioU 3 
destroyer. I guess it don’t amount to much 
but it’s—it’s ——’’ He stopped. “I thought} INSIST ON THE ORIGINAL 


maybe, if you had time’’—he stopped again * 
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o Bill—“‘I thought maybe, if you were 








; 


jing over there anyway, to see —— 
‘jill opened the note. His face went hard; 
the little-boy look went out of it; his 
er lip pulled back from his white teeth. 





du tell that little tramp I wouldn’t go 
: there if her house was on fire and she 
idn’t get out. After what she tried to do 
ae—the no-good little ——” 

he kid had gone white, and he was shak- 
all over. “You quit that,” he yelled. 
ou quit talking about my sister like 


” 















ecame at Bill like a wildcat, kicking and 
ving. He was plenty strong for his age 
r he’d gone crazy mad, the way Bill had 
5, lots of guys do when they were fighting 
yill. He was sobbing; there were tears and 
qat running down his face. A good kid, 
j thought, too good to have a sister like 
iy. Bill tried to hold him off without 
Ling him, but he kept running his face 
1 Bill’s hands. All at once he turned and 
4ted running down the street, stumbling, 
' calling back over his shoulder, ‘‘ You’re 
ir. She isn’t a tramp. She isn’t.” 

ill stood watching him until a voice 













































} your lunch—I made waffles for a sur- 

,” and then he said, ‘‘Okay, mom,” and 
te in thoughtfully. Somehow he didn’t 
a2 as much appetite as he’d thought he 
2 going to, even for mom’s waffles. 


are nodded as she passed the living-room 
and went on upstairs without speaking. 
frlotte heard her footsteps overhead, 
sing the room toward 
i closet. They stopped 
ie, and no other sound 
¥e down. Charlotte 


ading in front of {that 
1 door, staring at the 
r ty hangersand shelves. 
irlotte waited till she 
dn’t bear the stillness 
longer. Her heart fumes. 
: a little as she went 
airs. 5 

) the middle of her 
Hn, Clare was standing 
ja statue. The bath- 
‘ and closet doors were 
yt and she was looking 
@ one to the other, her 
frozen. She turned 
Sly toward Charlotte. 
that have you done 
| my clothes?” 

‘narlotte pulled herself together. This was 
iitest. “Your clothes?” she said. ‘“‘Why, 
jing, they weren’t yours. They belonged 
our father. And me. And you can’t ex- 
» us to go on letting you use them to help 
do things that we know are wicked and 
!} and dangerous. So I’ve taken them 
<. You say it’s your life and you’re going 
ive it your way, regardless of us or any- 
y else. Very well. But you’ll have to do 
«your own. And you'll have to start from 
tch.” 

You're crazy,” Clare said. ‘You can’t do 
ing like this. Where are they?”’ 

They’re where you can’t get them.” 









RE’S self-possession cracked. She looked 
at the dark, pleated skirt, the plain 
ve shirt and sweater jacket, the flat- 
2d shoes she wore to her classes. ‘“‘It’s— 
00 ——”’ she stammered, came to a full 


“Melodramatic,” Charlotte said help- 
iW. “Yes, isn’t it? You'll find life often is. 
ings that just can’t happen—do. Worms 
and even parents sometimes decide to 
itheir God-given authority.” 

{are moved toward her. Charlotte set 
#elf and met the blazing eyes squarely. 
7, she said to herself, mow. It’s not just 
« It’s the things behind me, like an officer 
H one of. his men, like a man with a lion. I 
authority and it’s a power of itself. Fora 
“ment the tall, white girl towered over her, 
then she stopped, a slow scarlet creeping 


ery quietly, Charlotte said, “‘ You asked 
chis, Clare. It’s your idea. You believe 


DEFINITIONS 


id almost see her, en Our polite 
recognition of another’s 

resemblance to ourselves. 
—AMBROSE BIERCE. 


Elusive: Adjective applied 
to overpowering French per- man.” 


Humdrum: A word used to 
describe people who prefer 
their own homes to other peo- 
ple’s homes; and even to res- 
taurants and night clubs. 


Rush hour: That hour dur- 
ing which the traffic is al- 
most at a standstill. 

—J. B. MORTON: Morton's Folly. 
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in using force to take what you want. That’s 
been easy for you, up to now, because you’ve 
been taking things from people who couldn’t 
fight for them, or wouldn’t. You're going to 
find out what it’s like when the other side be- 
gins to fight back. For I’m going to fight 
back now. With everything I’ve got. But 
I’ll promise you this: I’ll fight fair.” 

Clare whirled and ran out and Charlotte 
stood taking long, slow breaths, until Clare 
came back, panting. ‘‘ Where are the keys to 
the car?”’ she said. 

“TI have them,” Charlotte said. ‘“‘I have 
only an A card, and I can’t let you use the 
car any more. You’re young—and strong. 
You can walk. I did, at your age. And,” she 
said, as Clare turned, ‘‘I wouldn’t telephone 
for a taxi. You’ll get into trouble if you do 
that without any money. You haven’t got a 
penny, you know. You can’t draw out the 
money we've put into the savings bank for 
you. The account’s in my name as your 
guardian. It has to be, because the law says 
that you’re not old enough to own any- 
thing.” j 


“You're taking a beastly, rotten, unfair 
advantage,” Clare said. ‘‘That’s all silly; it’s 
made for the average—the majority oy 
“And you’re an exception,’”’ Charlotte 
said. ““But nobody knows that but you, so 
you have to abide by the laws made for the 
majority. And I’m not taking any unfair ad- 
vantage either. It’s all very well for you to 
live dangerously and smash up other people’s 
homes, but you can hardly expect me to foot 
the bills. When you can pay to live your own 
life, maybe you'll know 
enough to live it decently 
and honorably. In the 
meantime, as long as I pay 
the bills you’ll obey me 
and do what I think is 
right, and I do not think 
it is right for you to have 
alove affair with a married 





Clare stared at her. “I 
never heard anything like 
this before. Nobody be- 
haves like this—they 
can’t ——” 

“They can,’’ Charlotte 
said, ‘‘even mothers. They 
just don’t, sometimes. But 
they can. I’m doing it.” 

“T can earn my own 
living,’’ Clare said. ‘‘I’m 
not afraid of work. I can 
get a job.” 

Charlotte’s heart ached for her, so gallant 
in her wrongness, so indomitable. It took 
courage to get up off the floor and keep on 
fightihg. Charlotte longed to put loving 
arms around her, to plead with her for 
understanding. But she knew with a terrible 
sadness that Clare would take it as a final 
sign of weakness. 

“No,” she said. “‘ You can’t get a job. You 
can’t even get working papers unless I give 
my consent. And I’ve made up my mind not 
to give it. I haven’t any right to give you 
freedom when I know you're going to use it 
to live a life I know is wrong for you and 
cruel to others. I haven’t any right to give 
you clothes when I know you'll use them to 
break up another woman’s home. I haven’t 
any right to pay for the gasoline or taxis to 
take you where I know you shouldn’t go. 
You’re no fool, Clare. You can’t help seeing 
that I hold all the cards. You’d better under- 
stand that from now on I’m playing them.” 

Clare had never taken her eyes from her 
mother’s face. ‘““You’re doing a wicked 
thing,” she said. ‘‘I’m going to sée Joe. 
You'll find out what you've driven me to do.” 

Charlotte had known it was coming. What 
she hadn’t known was how terribly it would 
frighten her when it came. 

“T can’t keep you from seeing him,” she 
said steadily, “‘but before you do perhaps 
you ought to know that his wife isn’t going 
to divorce him.” 

“You didn’t dare do—that!’’ Clare said. 

“Why shouldn’t I?’’ Charlotte said. “If 
you're so proud of being strong enough to 
take anything you want, why should you 
care if you have to fight for it a little? Why 
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shouldn’t I help that poor woman to see that 
she’s got something worth fighting for? And 
something to fight with. The law’s on her 
side. And those babies. And anything decent 
that may be left in Joe McCarey. But that’s 
all. You don’t mind her having that much, 
do you, when you’ve got so much more?” 

Clare went out without a word. 

From the window, Charlotte watched her 
go, her back very straight, her head high. 
No, she thought, I can’t do it. I'll get the car 
and go after her. I'll be there if anything hap- 
pens. Her mind was following Clare so in- 
tensely that it was a minute before she be- 
came conscious of the noise in Junior’s room, 
the sound of splintering wood. She ran 
toward it. 

Junior’s back was to her; he had one knee 
on the beautiful little model of the destroyer 
he had made, and with a hammer he was 
smashing it into pieces. 

“What in the world are you doing?” 
Charlotte said. ‘Your beautiful boat!’ 

Junior turned. There were grubby tear- 
stains on his cheeks, and one of them was 
bruised. “‘I’m never going in the Navy,” he 
said. “‘I hate the Navy. It’s a lot of bunk. 
I’m through with all that.” 

Charlotte got her arms around him. She 
didn’t need to ask him what had happened. 
She held him until he had stopped sobbing. 
Then she called softly, “Bitsy, come here, 
please.” 

“Don’t let her come in here,”’ Junior said. 
“IT don’t want her in here,” but Bitsy was 
there already, her eyes very wide, her face 
eager and then, slowly, blank and wary. 

“Now tell us about it, Junior,’’ Charlotte 
said. “‘Both of us.” 

“He said she was ——” Junior choked. 
“‘And he’s bigger than me, the louse. I wish 
I’d had a gun. I’d have killed him, talking 
like that.” 

Bitsy’s eyes met Charlotte’s and moved 
away. ‘““What—what did he say, Junie? 
Was it about—about me?” 

“You get out of here!” Junior said. 
“Never mind what he said. Maybe it was 
true. You certainly act like it, sometimes. 
Only you’re my sister, and I got to—and he’s 
too big for me, and—oh, go ’way, will you 
please? Go ’way and leave me alone.” 

In the hall Charlotte said, “I’m sorry, 
Bitsy. I wish you didn’t have to learn it the 
hard way, but maybe the hard way is best. 
Maybe it’s the only way to make you really 
understand just what you did last night— 
finding out just how Bill Shane feels about 
it, and about you. Finding out that he’s say- 
ing things about you that make your little 
brother want to kill him.” 

A car had rattled noisily up in front. They 
both heard the doorbell. With swift ecstasy 
pounding into her brain, into her heart, into 
her feet, Bitsy saw Bill standing in the door- 
way. Her feet hardly touched the stairs as 
she flew down, all aglow with joy. 

Bill looked at her as though he’d never 
seen her before. ““Where’s Junior?” he said. 


Unoer his cold eyes, her radiant smile 
trembled and broke. He looked at her with- 
out any expression at all, as though she 
didn’t exist. Men who had seen Bill in action 
when the going was really tough might have 
recognized that look, but to Bitsy it was 
something new in the world. Like a child 
who has been slapped, viciously, by a friend, 
she moved aside. She made a gesture toward 
the stairs with a limp hand, and Bill went up 
two at a time. 


The first thing Bill saw was the broken - 


model of the destroyer. He walked over and 
picked it up, what was left of it. He said, 
“That must have been a swell job. You 


oughtn’t to have busted it up like that. I bet. 


it looked exactly like the old can.” 

“T don’t want it any more,” Junior said. 
His voice was entirely steady. 

“You learn a lot,’ Bill said. “It'll help 
when you get in the Navy.” 

“I’m not going in the Navy,” Junior said. 
“T wouldn’t, not for anything.” 

They looked at each other squarely, then 
Bill said, ‘“‘I came to apologize. It was a 
lousy thing to say.”’ Junior just kept looking 
at him. “‘Besides, it wasn’t true. I was just 
sore, that’s all. I wish you’d forget it.” 


July, 1 


The light went on behind Junior’s e 
He swallowed a couple of times and ther 
said, “Hi, give me that ole boat. Mayl 
could put it back together again. Whiz 
wanted to ask you was ? Q 

“Wait a minute,” Bill said. “I use 
make ’em. I can give you a.trick—whe 
your bench?” 

It seemed a very long time to»Chark 
before she heard Bill coming down. She 
trying to read, but it wasn’t much use; w 
she heard him at last she called to him. 
came reluctantly. He didn’t think mud 
Bitsy’s mother, and it was a cinch he di 
want to talk about that night. But she 
look kind of different, sitting there with 
glasses on, reading a book, more like his ¢ 
mother. ; 

Charlotte said, ““Thank you for com 
He’s only a boy yet. He loves his sis 
When do you go?” 

“‘T can grab a late bus tonight and mak 
all right, I guess,” Bill said. 





“Have you had a nice leave?”’ Charl 
said. Suddenly, that seemed important. 
had fought in a battle that had saved Ar 
ica, he had offered his young life bravely 
had a right to—to a lot, when he came he 
on leave. A right to bigger things even t 
USO dances and good times and plen 
eat. 

He still stood, twiddling with his 
white hat. “‘Oh,” he said, ‘‘it was all 
My folks were glad to see me. Sure, i 
all right.” 

““You’re glad to go back,”’ Charlotte 
surprised. 

“Yes, ma’am,” Bill said. For the 
time he gave her his all-out smile. “ 
got a saying in the Navy: ‘If you don’t li 
here, why don’t you ask for sea di 
That’s me.” 

Ask to—want to go back into battle. 7 
was wrong. “You don’t like it here,” 
said. ‘‘ You didn’t have a nice leave. We 
on account of Bitsy?” ] 

Bill said, ‘‘I went away from here an 
a lot of nice girls. Seems like I came 
and found a lot of tramps.’’ He was 
in spite of himself; these things were in 
all the boyish hurt and pitiful disill 
they had to come out. “It’s not just thi 
you figured it,” he said. 

“Those poor little girls,” Charlotte 
“‘they think they know all the answe 

“The answers?’ Bill said and voi 
thought he’d had before. ““They don’t 
wait for you to ask the questions.” 
turned the white hat around two or t 
times. “‘I’m no lily,” he said. “A 
human; he’ll take what’s handed to hi 
silver platter, all right. But just the 
what’ll we have to come home to wher 
over? Why, there’s only one girl in 
town I ever want to see again.” 

“And that’s not Bitsy,’’ Charlotte » 

The boy was pitifully embarrassed 
assurance had gone, the shield was d’ 
“T—it’s just a girl I’ve known quite a W 
I never gave her a tumble—but I cant 
nice thoughts about her. Only, she’s r 
she’s not what you dream about either. 

“Bill,” Charlotte said, ‘‘Bitsy—it’s 
fault.’’ His eyes held her; he waited. “I 
hold it against Bitsy or any of the 
They’ve gone a little crazy with the wa’ 
uniforms and everything, and we oug 
have taken better care of them. By the 
you come back, with God’s help, we'll 
ing it. We haven’t got the answer yet 
it’s something pretty important to uni 
the cause.” 

“T’m sorry about Junior,” Bill said. “ 
a great kid. I shouldn’t have said what 
but I didn’t know who he was. I didn 
him. He hurt himself bumping int 
hands.” 

“All right,” Charlotte said. “And — 
“II just wanted to say good-by, 
Bitsy said. “I know you're sore at 

but ——” F 

“I’m not sore at you,”’ Bill said. His 
moved briefly toward Charlotte and 
back to Bitsy. There was kindness in } 
and in his voice. “‘Maybe I ought to 
I’m not. But—grow up, will you, whil 
away. Grow up into somebody I'll be 
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to see when I get back. It doesn’t make 
sense, going where I’m going, if all it gets me 
is to come home and find kids like you grown 
up into tramps.” He grinned. “If I come 
back and find you’ve grown up into one I'll 
drown you.” 

When he had gone Charlotte thought, 
watching Bitsy at the window, Now, with her 
eyes wet like that, she looks like something out 
of Tennyson. 

Bitsy turned. “‘Char——’’ 
“Mother ——” 

“Yes?”’ Charlotte said. She was wonder- 
ing at herself for ever having thought she 
didn’t want her children to call her “‘mother,”’ 
for never having guessed how the sound of it 
could make her feel. 

“Do you think that maybe he didn’t just 
come to see Junior?” Bitsy said. ““‘Do you 
think that maybe he wanted to see me, too, 
and say good-by?”’ 

“T think he did,’’ Charlotte said. ‘In 
spite of—oh, that was a dreadful thing you 
did to him, Bitsy, lying to him about how 
old you are. Someday, God willing, you'll 
understand how a decent boy like Bill would 
feel about it.” 

Bitsy moved toward the door. “I guess 
I”’—she stopped—‘“‘I guess maybe I under- 
stand now. I didn’t, at first. I thought he 
was just mad at me for letting you bring me 
home. But while he was in there, being nice 
to Junie, it—it kind of came over me how— 
how really swell he was, and how—how he’d 
have felt if 

She was crying as she ran upstairs, but 
there was no pain for Charlotte Wilson in the 
sound of it. Her heart lifted. It would bea 
long, long time, she knew, 
before she finished what 
John Wilson was trusting 
her to do for him and for 
herself, but she could be- 
lieve that as far as Bitsy 
was concerned, she had 
begun to do it. If only 
Clare 


She stopped. 








At that hour there 
wasn’t anybody in the lit- 
tle café under the pepper 
trees except a waiter and 
the bartender. The day 
shift had gone home and 
the swing shift was at 
work. Clare Wilson sat 
stiffly, her hands folded on 
the table in front of her. 
By an enormous effort of 
will, she had managed to assume her usual 
manner. She had combed her hair care- 
fully, until it shone smooth and slick and 
black, and with only a lipstick and powder 
she’d done the best she could with her 
make-up, but she knew how far away from 
her usual gloss and polish it was. The pleated 
skirt and sweater jacket were ghastly—Joe 
had never seen her in anything so ordinary 
and schoolgirlish—so that she knew she had 
nothing of that immaculate streamlined chic 
that was her greatest asset in Joe McCarey’s 
dazzled eye. 

Her pulse quickened minute by minute as 
she sat. Joe ought to be here, if he’d had 
her message. He could always slip out in an 
emergency—he was the boss—and he would 
know she wouldn’t have sent for him except 
in an emergency. She was quite prepared to 
carry out her threat. It seemed the only way 
now. 


run. 


Her heart skipped a beat. Just for a mo- 
ment, she felt alone. She thought of Joe 
McCarey as a stranger, a strange man, who 
didn’t actually belong in her life forever— 
the way a father did, for instance. Her hold 
on him seemed unreal and unsure, it didn’t 
mean anything. It would be queer not to 
have anything else to trust to. 

Just then Joe came in. He sat down oppo- 
site her, but he didn’t say anything; he just 
sat there. Clare felt a sharp glint of anger. 
She was the one who needed help, and he sat 
there as if he were the one who needed it. 

At last she said, ‘‘Has anything gone 
wrong, Joe?” 

“Be quiet,” Joe McCarey said harshly. 
“T’ve got to think about something.” 


ABOUT WOMEN 


fe Even as one who wipeth his 
hands upon a new towel, 
as flypaper to the bare feet, so 
is a woman who asketh thee 
continually if thou lovest her. 

—GELETT BURGESS. 


The way to fight a woman is 
with your hat. 


Now concerning the baby 
stare: if it’s real, she doesn’t 
know enough; if it’s not, she 
knows too much. 

—F. M. KNOWLES. 
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Step by step, he went back over it. The | 


bright sunshine of the afternoon shift, the 
mounting tension of production as he took 
over, the good feeling of control and power. 
Yet—something was wrong from the begin- 
ning. The pace and drive were missing, the 
co-ordination was slipshod and uncertain, 
the men were restless. As he passed, talk and 
whisper and even laughter rippled in his 
wake. 

One of those days, he thought. Take it in 
hand quickly, or it would disintegrate into 
lost minutes—lost hours. 

Then he missed Braddock. A _super- 
workman, skilled, swift, Braddock was a 
troublemaker. One of the old-time operators 
they’d called back to meet the emergency 
was alone on the machine. “‘ Where’s Brad- 
dock?” Joe McCarey said, but the old man 
shook his head. Trent, the foreman, was 
putting a nickel in the gum machine and Joe 
McCarey went across to him, trying to put 
the old spring, the sure power into his 
walk, his eyes busy along the line. He said, 
““Where’s Braddock, and where’s that girl— 
that Polly?” 


‘ Morner told me there’d be days like 
this,” Trent said, and laughed. 

“Not on my shift,” Joe McCarey said, 
and to his amazement the foreman said: 

“What d’you think you are, Superman or 
somebody?” 

He found Braddock and the girl all right. 
Down in one of the underground tunnels that 
ran to the commissary. They didn’t see or 
hear him until he put a hand on Braddock’s 
shoulder. The girl screamed then, and ran. 

““Get back to your 
work,” Joe McCarey said. 
“You know you can’t get 
away with that kind of 
thing around here.” 

Braddock went, his face 
blind and furious, and Joe 
McCarey followed him. It 
was back on the floor that 
the unbelievable hap- 


pened. 
Grab it and “Hurry up,” Joe said. 
—JOHN BARRYMORE. | YOU’'ve lost: time 
enough.” 
Braddock turned to face 


him. “Who do you think 
you are, anyway, telling a 
man what to do around 
here?”’ he said loudly. 

Joe McCarey hesitated 
one fatal instant, conscious 
of curious, hostile eyes and of deadly silence; 
he took his own eyes off Braddock to look 
swiftly around him, and Braddock went 
berserk. 

“Where do you get a license to go shoving 
me around?” he shouted. “‘I ain’t running 
out on a wife and kids, like everybody knows 
you're doing, trying to make time with a 
fancy floozy that 

With all the power he had, Joe McCarey 





/swung and Braddock went down. He slid 


along the floor and lay in a crumpled heap 
and around him Joe McCarey heard the first 
growing hum of an angry crowd. 

“Go back to work,” Joe McCarey said. 
“T’ll handle this.” But the ring wasn’t in 
his voice, and he knew it. 

The men didn’t obey. Somebody said, 
“Knocking Braddock down,” and they be- 
gan moving toward him. He had lost control 
of them. 

Behind him a crisp, cool voice said, 
““What’s going on here?’’ Over his shoulder 
he saw the big boss. “‘ We can’t waste time on 
personal quarrels,’’ the boss said. “I don’t 
care anything about them unless they inter- 
fere with your work. Forget it. Carry on, 
McCarey.” 

But McCarey knew. When the men 
couldn’t see, he’d be called to render an ac- 
count. The boss’ eyes were very cold. If the 
others knew about Clare Wilson, probably 
he knew too. And he’d know it had inter- 
fered with Joe McCarey’s work. 

When he got that far he came out of it and 
saw the girl sitting across from him. Some- 
how, she looked different. Something had 
rubbed off the glamour and the dazzle; 
sitting there, she looked like any other girl, 
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or dry, Tampax remains in- 
visible and unsuspected, with 
no bulging or ridges whatever. 
5 Mie Get away from your conserva- 
tism this summer. Go modern! Do as 
millions of other women are doing all 
around you—use Tampax. It is handy 
to carry while traveling or vacationing. 
It causes no odor or chafing, It is quick 
to change and actually you do not feel 
it when in place. Easy disposal. 
Invented by a physician, Tampax is 
Mh iaki made of pure, long-fiber sur- 
PTs gical cotton, compressed in 
patented one-time-use appli- 
ES cator. There is a choice of 3 
WE absorbency-sizes (Regular, 
Super, Junior), to meet varying indi- 
vidual needs. Ask at drug stores, notion 
counters. Average month's supply, 29¢. 
Economy box, with 4 times this quantity, 
98¢. Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 
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When... once again... your 
orocer’s shelves will be stacked 


8 
high with these famous 


quality tunas! 


Yis, until Victory, military 
requirements come first. And, we 
know, that’s the way you’d want it 
to be! Restricted to “offshore” fish- 
ing in small boats, because all our 
large tuna clippers are in the Navy 
for the duration, our total “pack” is 
about 50% of 1940. Naturally, mili- 
tary requirements have “first call,” 
but we’re working overtime to sup- 
ply your grocer, too. So, keep looking 
for these famous brands; your dealer 
will frequently have them for you! 


VAN CAMP SEA FOOD CO., INC. 
ar Terminal Island, California 
—| i 


FAMOUS VAN CAMP 
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not like somebody so unattainable and per- 
fect that a man would sell his soul to get her. 

The price was too high. He said, 
“Clare ——”’ and couldn’t go on. 

“T know,” Clare said. “It’s awful. Your 
wife isn’t going to get a divorce.” She had 
meant to say a lot more, but she stopped 
there. Because—Charlotte had been right, 
she wasn’t a fool—because she’d seen first 
the surprise and then the sheer relief in Joe 
McCarey’s wide-set eyes. ““And you're glad 
she isn’t,” she said. 

“All right, I’m glad,’ Joe McCarey said. 
“T just can’t take it. I’ve got a job to do and 
I’m losing my grip. You’ve got me pretty 
near on the rocks. You’ve got me so IJ can’t 
sleep. And Elsie goes around looking like I 
was a murderer. Sometimes I wish I’d never 
seen either of you.” 

“You sound,” Clare said, “just like 
Adam—in the Bible. The woman tempted 
me and I did eat.” 

“Right now,” Joe McCarey said, “right 


“If you say there’s a war on,” Clare said 
in her coolest, most deadly voice, “I don’t 
think I can bear it.” 

“Well,” Joe McCarey said doggedly, 
“whether I say it or not or whether you can 
bear it or not, there is. I’ve got to get on 
with my job.” 

“You’re so chivalrous,” Clare said, al- 
most daintily. ““To hear you, anybody would 
think I kidnaped you. I just came to explain 
that, wonderful as you are, I can’t spend my 
life waiting for your wife to divorce you.” 
When she stood up she was still smiling, and 
no French marquise on the steps of the guil- 
lotine ever wore a braver smile. 

But Joe McCarey said, “‘ You look funny; 
what have you got that rig on for?” 

“T wanted you to see me at my worst,” 
Clare said, “‘so it wouldn’t break your heart 
to lose me. I’m actually very considerate, 
now that I come to think about it.” 

But even through the daze of his pain and 
anger, Joe McCarey saw the working throat 
and the strain of the thin young shoulders. 
He went and stood before her and took her 
shoulders in a firm, hard grip of his big hands. 
“Tf it was just you and me, Clare,’’ he said, 
“if it was just you and me—but there are 
such a lot of other things and it looks like 
they’re too big for us. I wish it could have 
been different.’’ 

“No, you don’t,’’ Clare said, ‘““and— 
neither do I.” But she had to get out of there 
quickly, while she could still hold her head 
up, still keep that smile on her face. She 
had to go before her eyes told her heart that 
she was looking at his face for the last time 
and she fell into his arms and pleaded for his 
love and begged him to take her away, like 
any weak, common girl. If she was to be 
spared that, she had to go quickly. “So long, 
Joe,” she said brightly, “‘take care of your- 
self.” 


‘ 


My life, Charlotte thought, has moved into 
the kitchen. I used to spend more time in my 
bedroom; now, no matter what’s going on, I 
end up in the kitchen, like Grandma Halloran. 
Maybe that’s why they used to keep the parlors 
shut up—they never had time to be in them. 


Her thoughts kept scattering; her mind 
was too tired to keep them concentrated on 
Clare and Bitsy any longer. She must call 
Mimi up and tell her she was going to have 
that meeting, not just talk about it. Anna- 
bee’s mother thinking Annabee was at 
Bitsy’s and Bitsy always telling her mother 
she was at Annabee’s. Cora Gordon’s girl 
Natalie—it was a shame she had such ugly 
ankles, but maybe they’d keep her out of 
trouble—saying Bitsy could go to the dance 
and Bitsy swearing Natalie’s mother always 
let Natalie go. Lieutenant Mercer, and 
maybe—of course it was a crazy idea, but 
the whole thing was crazy anyway—maybe 
she could get that man from the Silver Lake 
Auto Camp to come; he’d pin their ears 
back. And that boy Vernon’s mother—it 
wouldn’t do her any harm, and if Charlotte 
Wilson asked her to come she’d better come. 
Anyway, if they agreed on a schedule and 
some rules for the kids that ran around to- 
gether, like what time they had to be in and 


where they could go, and kept in touch with 
one another, they’d get rid of that all-the- 
other-girls-do business. It was going to be a 
lot of trouble. You’d practically have to de- 
vote your life to it. 

And John couldn’t help. John would be 
flying over the ocean. Maybe her thoughts 
could reach him. Why not? If anybody had 
told Grandma Halloran you could listen to 
men talking from Ankara and Australia, 
she’d have thought they were ready for a 
padded cell. Or even that John Wilson could 
be flying to Russia. John, I love you more, 
but it’s different. It’s like when a fire quits 
blazing and there’s a fine bed of coals. For us to 
sit by the rest of our lives, when you come home. 
I love you more, though, John, and I hope you 
won't mind that I’m middle-aged. 

Maybe that’s the answer, being middle-aged. 
Maybe most of the trouble comes from mothers’ 
being just children themselves when their chil- 
dren need them most—too young to have good 
sense. At least I was. 

The back door opened and a white dish 
towel fluttered in and Clare’s voice said, 
“That’s a flag of truce. Can I come in?” 

“Yes,” Charlotte said. 

Clare came in, still holding the white flag. 
“Well,” she said, “you win.” 

The only thing worse than losing a battle is 
winning one. Somebody said that. Charlotte 
felt so sorry for Clare that she couldn’t say a 


WINS! 


Want the answers 
tohundreds of war- 
time housekeeping 


problems? Order the WARTIME 
HomMEMAKING MANUALfrom the Ref- 
erence Library, Lapies’ Home Jour- 
NAL, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania, 
No. 2007, 25 cents. 


SANDWICH VARIETY 


Change breads often—choose from whole- 
wheat, enriched white or rye. Occasionally use 
homemade nut and fruit breads and rolls. Soften 
butter or margarine or “butter stretcher” — 
spreads better and thinner. Don’t skimp on 
fillings. Have them moist but not slushy. 
Vary the seasonings. 





word, and maybe it was just as well, because 
she didn’t know what to say anyhow. 

“T can take it,”’ Clare said. ‘‘I said I could 
and I can.” 

Charlotte ached to go to her, to take her in 
her arms, but she could see by Clare’s face 
that she couldn’t stand that. Even when she 
was little, it had been hard to cuddle Clare; 
she never relaxed, she always held herself 
stiff as if she was afraid of affection. You 
couldn’t make her cry, either. She’d just sit 
and stare at you with those green eyes. 

But Clare’s philosophy was helping her 
now. She hadn’t lost her faith in strength, 
her pride in being strong. She had more 
faith and pride in it than ever, because she 
was realizing that being strong meant more 
than just being able to win your battles, that 
you needed it even more, when you were 
losing one, to lose it right. She said: 

“T can see a lot of what you mean. I—I 
got the wrong answer, so maybe I’ve been 
using the wrong formula.” 

“Maybe,” Charlotte said, trying to sound 
reasonable. “‘And there are some—aren’t 
there some fundamental formulas like, well, 
like two and two are four, that have worked 
out pretty well quite a long time?”’ 

She ached to know what had happened be- 
tween Clare and Joe McCarey, but she knew 
that asking questions would only make it 
harder for Clare to tell her. And I’ve got to 


‘think maybe it would be bettér to skip it 


Re 
July, 1944 


make it easy for her. I’ve got to let her feel she’s 
telling me because she chooses to, not becaus 
I’m nagging at her. : 

“T don’t think he—he was as strong a mar 
as I thought he was,” Clare said. ‘‘I don’ 
know if he’ll ever really amount to much ip 
the end. He cares too much about what 
people think. He’s pretty old-fashioned 
down underneath.” . i 

“You might find you have to care abou 
what people think,’’ Charlotte said. “| 
mean, there are so many of them. Mayb 
you'll find in the end it pays if you get alor 
with—with humanity. Clare, were you reall 
in love with him?” 

“Yes,” Clare said; and then, “Or mayhy 
I don’t know yet what love is. Sometimes 
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Till I’m—till I’m older.” 

Some of all this was my fault,” Charlott 
said. “‘And if you take that as an admissig) 
of weakness, I’ll slap your ears down.” — 

“TI won’t take it that way,” Clare sai 
“T’ve found out that it takes more real guj 
to admit you’re wrong than to prove you 
right.” 

“And I’ve found it’s a mistake to try bein 
pals with your daughters,’’ Charlotte sai 
“But Id like to try to be your friend as y 
as your mother. I don’t expect you’d 
picked me out for a friend if I wasn’t 
mother, the way you would have your dae 
but—we might try.’’ They shook han 
awkwardly, and Charlotte said, “‘ You co 
peel the potatoes—and the point of that i 
leave some of the potatoes.’’ And then t 
were both laughing, weakly, idiotically, h 
lessly. 

But I’m not out of the woods yet, Charlot) 
thought. This could make her grow hard ah 
bitter; she could grow into one of those thil 
elegant, cold women looking down on even 
body, successful but not getting any joy o | 
life. I’ve saved her from this, but I have 
sold her anything else. 

Her heart was high, though, and 
with hope. But it sank again when she § 
Annabee’s mother standing in the doorwa 
Annabee. She had forgotten about Annak 
The old terror was clammy in her he 
The old if’s: if Mrs. Baker hadn’t burned hi 
hand; if Elsie McCarey hadn’t listened 
reason; if that sergeant hadn’t happenec¢ 
be out there at the auto camp —— 

She took Mrs. Baker’s hands, but 
didn’t speak. Not even to explain about tl 
two times she had called at the house tod 
and the many times she had tried to te 
phone. Since yesterday Charlotte Wils 
had been close enough to heartbreak of f 
own to know that for this other woman th 
would be more comfort in silence than ina 
words. 

“T just came to say good-by,” Mrs. Ba 
said. “I’m taking Annabee home, ané 
guess I won’t come back. I wanted to thal 
you for how kind you always were to 

She wouldn’t stay. When she had go 
Charlotte went up to Junior’s room. He} | 
working on a new model of Bill Shane’s @ 
stroyer, whistling contentedly through } 
teeth. 

“‘Junior,”’ Charlotte said, ‘‘ Junior, it cai 
be a planetesimal hypothesis—it has to. 
God. You couldn’t pray to a hypothesis 
keep Clare and Bitsy all right and get ¢ 
safe to Russia—and you have to have son} 
body to pray to for things like that.” | 

“Take it easy,’ Junior said, 
can’t ——”’ Then he saw that his moth 
was crying and he went and put his ar 
around her. 

“T don’t know if I’ve done right or no 
Charlotte said. “I don’t even know whet 
I’ve done anything.” 

“Well,” Junior said, “if they were 4 
daughters, I’d say you were on the rig 
track. If they were my daughters, I’d jt 
keep on the way you’re going, only doj 
weaken. You're doing quite a job, nf 
you've got started.” ; 

“‘Junior,’’ Charlotte said, “will you t 
daddy that when you write? And will y 
say a little prayer for all of us?”’ 

“Sure,” Junior said, ‘‘why not?”’ | 


“ce 


(THE END) 
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lof living worrying you? Taxes too 2 Then enjoy 
Oney-saving prices at A&P’s big food depart- 
| stores .. . those thrifty A&P Super Markets... 







Your A&P “Super” is six food specialty shops in one 
..- Offering all your food needs. You shop in one 
stop and save time... and trouble... 


Solve wartime menu problems at your A&P 
“Super”...where hundreds of unrationed items 
make it easier to plan meals of wide variety... 







p 


A&P Super Markets are holding many 
food prices down below prevailing retail 
levels for the country as a whole... 


And A&P “Supers” are selling many 
foods for less than the ceiling prices they 
are permitted to charge... 


It has always been A&P’s practice to 
lower its prices to its customers whenever 
some new efficiency reduces the cost of 
doing business. War or no, A&P’s constant 
aim is to give consumers the utmost pos- 
sible for their food money. 


Visit your A&P Super Market with a 
“show me” attitude. Compare prices care- 
fully. Satisfy yourself ...as have count- 
less thousands of American wives and 
mothers who agree... “It’s Time to Turn 


to A&P!” 






1] OF 6: The Grocery Department of your A&P 
——— _ Super Market is headquarters for Amer- 
ica’s most famous foods. And many of these good 
things to eat, like the popular 33 Ann Page Foods 
are exclusive to A&P. The Grocery Department, along 
with 5 other big departments, make your “A&P Super” 
a complete food store. 







The Best Liked Coffee in America . . . A&P COFFEE 
...is not America’s most expensive coffee. Quite 
to the contrary! It’s the Nation's thriftiest! And yet, 
like all: A&P EXCLUSIVE FOODS®, the quality is 
tops. In fact, there’s no better coffee in any package 
at any price! 2S Er, 


A&P SUPER MARKETS 


© 1944—The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company Aer ean 
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‘OQ wetl fo ; 
Size 40 le Suze VA 


— says Mrs. Gladys Altmann 
of Rockville Center, L.1., W. Y. 





TICKING edged with felt; a crown- 
less brim that can be folded at least 
five ways. Drawstring beach bag, 







































Loses 55 pounds, gains 
a sparkling new vitality 


When Gladys Altmann goes into a dress shop 
today, saleswomen say, “Why, with that lovely 
figure you can wear anything!” A size 14 fits 
her perfectly. And yet only a few months ago 
she took a size 40, weighed 180 pounds and 
thought she was destined to be “fat for life.” 

What happened? She enrolled for the Du- 
Barry Success Course and through this new 
way of living lost 10 pounds the first week. At 
the end of six weeks she weighed 158, at the 
end of three months 149, at the end of six 
months 125! 

“What a thrill it was,” says Mrs. Altmann, 
“to watch those scales go down, down, down, 
and feel my spirits go up, up, up.” Now Mrs. 
Altmann knows the deep, stirring pleasure that 
comes with hearing the compliments of family 
and friends. “Through the Success Course,” 
she says, “I lost 55 pounds and an inferiority 
complex. Best of all, I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I need never be fat again.” 
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WAKE A PRETTY PAIR | 


Sy WHora O'Leary 







A cotton hat will kg you cool, give you that fresh, starchy look, welcome as 
a breeze in July August. Arrive at the office in a paper-white piqué draw- 
string hat and big, or a crisp gingham figure-eight hat and bandbox. Make 
a starched lace Dutch cap just before your dinner date in twenty minutes flat. 
Whip up a ticking hat and carryall bag for a seashore week end. Order pat- 
terns, 5 cents each, from JouRNAL Reference Library, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 












LOST 
55 POUNDS 


HEIGHT (AFTER) 
5! 5" 


WAIST 
9" LESS 
ZA 

= COTTON LACE in a six-inch width} 
\s becomes a Dutch cap by tying with #! 
ribbon; matching cuffs for gloves. }! 


ABDOMEN 
934" LESS 

HIPS 
912" LESS 







Hat pattern 2095; bag 2096 
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Before After WHITE PIQUE drawstring hat that 

9 to care for your skin and hair, and to use make- can be opened flat for laundering; 

HOW ABOUT YOU: up subtly, for glamour. You follow at home the bag is lined with checked gingham. 

In these days it is important to be at your best, same methods taught by Ann Delafield at the 
ready for strenuous wartime living. More than famous Richard Hudnut Salon, New York. 


130,000 women have already found the DuBarry Wihtenithis Courseihusaneant so umrach 


Success Course the way to new beauty and to so many, why not use the coupon 
vitality. Through the Course you bring your to find out what it can do for you? 
weight and figure proportions to normal, learn Just paste it on a penny postal. ! 


ANN DELAFIELD, Directing 


RICHARD HUDNUT SALON, 
Dept. SG-2, 693 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Please send the booklet telling all about the 
DuBarry Home Success Course. 





Name 











With your Course, you receive a Chest Street 
containing a generous supply of DuBarry 
Beauty and Make-up Preparations. Oe Zone No. State 
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CHECKED GINGHAM: the hat is } 
simple figure-eight loop; the bag, 
covered cereal or baby-food boy 




























“He wants to marry her.” 

“Fine. Congratulations, George. Hope 
ou’ll be very happy. . . . Fifty-four, sixty- 
ee, sixty-eight, seventy.” 

“But Hope doesn’t want him to. She 
inks he’d be very unhappy. Because you 
>e, Bill, he’s very domestic and Hope says 
an isn’t a bit home-loving. In fact ——”’ 
“Be still, woman!” Bill roared suddenly, 
d Candy jumped. ‘‘All this prattle about 
*x—my mind is going! Go away and let me 
dd in peace.” 


Sunday morning dawned sapphire and 
yld—the sort of day when to stay indoors 
acrime against Nature. A disproportionate 
fart of Candy’s morning was spent in con- 
incing Bill that the garden furniture needed 
lashing. After that she got a very special 
inch, with the help of Irish Ellen, pressed 
)avid’s yellow sun suit and finally retired to 
er room, to make herself the picture of cool, 
bmpetent serenity. Just as she was finish- 
ag her hair, Bill came in and collapsed on 
jer bed. 

| “What do you want me to do now?” he 
iquired weakly. ‘Build a wing on the 
use? There’s just time before lunch.” 

“T never saw anyone so feeble,’’ Candy 
ld him sternly. “‘Why, I do three times as 
auch in a day ——” 

“Women have more endurance. It’s been 
oved. What’s for lunch—ham?”’ 
“Ham!” Candy shrieked. ““My good 
iokel, we’re having avocado pears and 
aicken @ la bonne femme and that thin corn 
ead and strawberries for dessert. It’s go- 
ig to be heavenly—just like one of those 
jrench picnics that Renoir painted. Now 
io and get dressed, darling. It’s late.” 
“What do I wear?”’ Bill asked in a tone 
resignation. ‘“‘A boating costume?” 

| Candy held out a mass of flowered chintz. 
‘Darling, before you go, just help me into 
is, will you?” 

Bill recoiled. ‘‘What is it—a slip cover?” 
“Tt’s an apron. It seemed sort of appro- 
iriate. Aunt Essie sent it to me for Christ- 
as and I don’t know exactly how to get 
to it, but it said on the card ‘For a busy 
tle bride,’ so it must be very practical.” 
| Bill examined Aunt Essie’s garment. ““Any 
ittle bride,”’ he said at last, “who gets in and 
t of thisis bound to be busy. Turn around.” 
.fter some minutes he asked feverishly, 
/Wouldn’t it be simpler if I just tied you 
‘and and foot and locked you in a steel box 
nd lowered you into the East River? If I 
et you into this, you’ll never get out again. 
nd I can’t see why you suddenly want to 
year an apron to lunch anyway.” 
“Hurry!” Candy implored. “I hear a car 
topping.” 

She fled out to the apple tree; there was 
st time for one last glance at the round 
arden table, set demurely with white milk 
ina on a pink cotton cloth. Then Hope’s 
oice rang across the lawn, and Candy 
ed as four people came toward her. 













































HE had been prepared to be either awed 
r irritated by George Deming, but she had 
hot been prepared for his charm. He was a 
light, well-built man, quite unlike his sister 
xcept for his coloring. He smoked con- 
nually, with quick, nervous gestures, and 
is dark eyes looked tired and sardonic and 


nd smiled on him warmly. 

“Candy, this is Pandora Peters,”’ Hope’s 
oice broke in. 
Candy turned. She heard herself sounding 
ke a hostess and other people sounding like 
ests; but she was quite unaware of the 
ords that were spoken, so intense was her 
‘oncentration on Pandora Peters—on her 
aight blond hair that fell so casually in 
xactly the right places, her enormous, in- 
elligent dark blue eyes, her exquisite com- 
jlexion and fragile, perfect little figure. She 
vas wearing impeccably cut slacks of black 
rabardine, her jacket hung on one shoulder. 
What, Candy thought, is the matter with 
George, anyway? Does he want all this and a 


live. He’s nice! Candy thought at once, . 
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WOMAN’S WORK 


(Continued from Page 29) 


hausfrau too? “I read your book, Pegasus. 
I loved it,” she said. 

“Thank you,” Pan Peters said, almost 
with surprise. “‘That’s nice of you.” 

They smiled at each other; and the side 
door slammed. Bill came toward them across 
the lawn, and Candy felt a little flame of 
pride leap up inside her: dear Bill. He looked 
so nice in his gray flannels, with his hair 
brushed. 

“Why, Bill Stewart, I don’t believe it!” 
Pan Peters cried. “‘How absolutely wonder- 
ful! I didn’t know ——” 

They were shaking hands, and everyone 
was talking: ‘““Do you remember that little 
place in the Village?” “Of course 
during Prohibition ——” . . . “Those were 
the days when ——’” 


Canpy looked down at Aunt Essie’s 
apron; she felt suddenly bunchy and fluffy 
and unbearably ruffled. Bows, curls, chintz— 
and those slim black slacks, that heavy 
white silk shirt. 

“Bill!”? she said sharply. “‘Open the 
ginger ale, will you, please?” 

She was instantly conscious of Pan 
Peters’ glance. Now why did I have to sound 
like that—all bossy and bad-tempered ? 

“What a delightful spot this is, Mrs. 
Stewart,” said George Deming. “Look at us! 
We look just like one of Renoir’s picnics in 
modern dress. Except you. You’re right off 
the canvas.” 

Candy smiled at him again, with affection 
Hope is right; George is George, and he 
mustn't be allowed to ruin his life—he'd be 
miserable with that kind of girl. For a fleeting 
second there was a sequel to the thought: 
What kind of girl? 

Pan’s giggle mingled with a shout from 
Bill. “And then, do you remember, Bill, we 
all got in the taxi, the whole eight of us ——” 

“Candy only has a maid three times a 
week,’ Hope told George with possessive 
pride. ‘‘I simply couldn’t do it—I can’t boil 
an egg. Can I, Lobby?” 

Lobby smiled at his wife and said, “‘Don’t 
have to.” 

“This chicken thing is wonderful !’’ George 
said. ‘‘I love to cook. How do you make it? 
Will you tell?” 

“Of course I’ll tell,” Candy said. “You be- 
gin with six little white onions, and when 
they’re fried brown you ——” 

“Well, of course they kept the press miles 
away from the palace,” Pan’s voice said 
clearly. ““But one of the guards—well, he 
told me to be at the west gate at eleven that 
evening ——” 

Candy looked at her guests. Every eye 
was on Pan’s vivid face—even the perfidious 
Hope’s. So I’m left holding six litlle white 
onions while everybody else gets smuggled into 
a palace. What palace? Where? She lis- 
tened, and found herself spellbound. Pan 
Peters might not be able to clean house, but 
she could tell a story; and the things that 
had happened to her made good telling. The 
sun made a pattern of green and gold lace on 
the innocent pink cloth and the red country 
strawberries. 

“So he laughed and said—in French, be- 
cause he didn’t speak any English—‘ Well, I 
don’t know how you got here, young woman, 
but here you are, so what do you want to 
know?’ Of course I asked him right off 
whether it was true ——”’ 

Hope suddenly awoke. “George!” she 
barked, and everyone jumped. ‘Don’t you 
want to hear how to make this chicken 
thing?” 

In the sunny silence, Candy heard the 
sparrows insulting one another on the garage 
roof, and met Bill’s eyes, filled with startled 
incredulity. “But I don’t—he doesn’t ——” 
she babbled, and halted miserably. 

“Shall we hear the end of Pan’s story 
first?” Bill suggested mildly, and Candy 
blushed to the roots of her hair. 

“My sister Hope,”’ said George in her ear, 
“whom I love very dearly, is a half-wit. 
Although I do want to know how to make 
this chicken thing.” 





































Are You 
in the Know? 


In writing your soldier, do you — 
(J Rave about your dates 
(FJ Tell him your troubles 
[] “Talk” to him as you always did 


It won’t help your hero to hear about your 
troubles, or the torch you’re toting for the 
home boys. ‘‘Talk”’ to him gaily . . . give 
with the latest gag. Let your heart have a 
word, about the talks, walks, dances you 
used to share. You'll be glad you didn’t 
break those dates, even when your calendar 
said ‘stay home.”’ You didn’t—for you'd 
learned Kotex isn’t like other napkins. 
That it doesn’t just ‘‘feel soft” at first 
touch. That Kotex is more comfortable 
because it stays soft while wearing. 


What is she doing? 

[J Playing with dolls 
[J Studying Fashion Design 
(Learning puppetry 


Got a knack with the needle? Good style 
sense? Fashion design offers a rosy future! 
Meanwhile, join Home Ee and Art classes. 
And as shown here, practice fashion design 
with miniature models. Fashion, you know, 
inspired the flat, pressed ends of Kotex. 
This is a patented Kotex feature — ends 
that don’t show because they’re not stubby. 
You can wear the clingingest creation with 
nary a telltale line! 


Should you try this if you are— 
C) Shy 

(J On the prow) 
(] A five by five 


Each answer is right, and here’s why. Any 
active sport unshells the timid soul . . . 
pares down excess poundage. And for date 
bait, it’s wizard! So, play up—even on 
“trying days’. With Kotex sanitary napkins 
you can say goodbye to little nagging wor- 
ries. For Kotex has no wrong side to cause 
accidents. And the special Kotex safety 
center gives you worry-proof protection! 


Know your napkins — 


More women use KOTEX 
than all other sanitary napkins 


#T. M. Reg. U. 3, Pat. Off. 
fa. 


IT'S A WISE GIRL who knows that a powder deodorant is best for sanitary 
napkins. Quest* Powder, the Kotex deodorant, was created expressly for 
this use. Quest destroys odors completely. It’s unscented, safe, sure: 
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Candy smiled unhappily at him. Some- 
limes I hate tact. 

They had finished lunch and were lying 
on the grass when Ellen brought David 
across the lawn. 

“‘Isn’t he beautiful?’’ Hope cried. ‘Hold 
him, Candy.” 

Candy took her fat son. We will now give 
George the Madonna business. He is to be 
spared nothing. 

“George loves babies, don’t you, George?”’ 
said Hope blandly. 

“T like this one,” said George. “‘ Hi, fella,” 
and he offered a finger to David, who ac- 
cepted it cordially. 

“Don’t you adore babies, Pan?’’ Hope 
pursued. 

Pan said, laughing, “I’m scared to death 
of them, and they know it. I think they’re 
all mind readers and it unnerves me.” 

“Know too much. Always thought so,” 
said Lobby. 

Bill got up. ‘““Come and look at my 
tampala. It’s about six inches high. De- 
licious too.” 

“Like to see that,” said Lobby. “Arti- 
chokes, sort of.” 5 

Pan got smoothly to her feet. “I say it’s 
spinach, Chinese version. I’m sure I had it 
once when we were dining with the Chiangs. 
It’s funny stuff.” 

They wandered off toward the garden. 

George stretched out. “‘I’d forgotten that 
places like this still exist, Mrs. Stewart.” 

“Oh, call her Candy,” 
Hope said. 

George smiled. ‘‘May 
I? I’d even forgotten 


TRUE VALUE 
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Candy suspended her hairbrush and 
looked over her shoulder at Bill, who was 
rooting in his bottom bureau drawer, “* What 
are you looking for?” 

“Snapshots,” said Bill. “I’veygot some 
somewhere of a picnic we went on.” 

“Which picnic do you mean?” 


But cleared his throat. ‘I mean one Pan 
and I went on. I thought she’d be amused 


by it.” 
Something sliced at Candy’s heart. A pic- 
nic “we” wenton. . . . “ Pandoraisa funny 


sort of name, isn’t it?’’ she observed. She 
sounded just the way she meant to sound: 
impersonal, mildly interested. ‘ 

“Romantic mother, I suppose,”’ said Bill. 

“But don’t you think it’s odd to name a 
child after the girl who opened the box and 
let all the trouble into the world?” Bill 
grunted noncommittally, and Candy looked 
at herself in the mirror. ‘““I wonder why she 
doesn’t marry George.” 

Bill began taking off his shoes. “Why 
should she?” 

“Well, Hope says he’s been in love with 
her for years.”’ 

“Funny way of being in love,’’ Bill re- 
marked. ‘Always trying to reform a girl. 
What’s the matter with her the way she is? 
Everybody else likes it.” 

“Oh,” said Candy. “Yes.” 

“George,” said Bill, “makes me tired. The 
Great Deming.” And he got into bed. 

In the darkness, Bill 
seemed very far away, 
very — somehow — sepa- 
rate. Suppose there were 


there were girls like you 
left in the world: simple 
and uncomplicated; your 
husband’s very lucky.” 
Certainly he’s very lucky. 
He’s in the garden with Pan 


- Peters.“ I often wear slacks 


myself,’’ she said. George 


d The value of a sentiment is 
the amount of sacrifice you 
are prepared to make for it. 

—GALSW ORTHY. 


When I wish I was rich, then 
I know I am ill. 
—D. H. LAWRENCE. 


He is happiest, be he king 


no Bill at all —— Candy 
snuggled under the covers. 

I’m a young widow and 
I have lots of money and 
a wonderful nurse for David 
(but he still loves me best) 
and I travel all over—doing 
what? Not writing books— 


looked startled. 

“George,” said Hope 
firmly, ‘““why don’t you go 
and look at the tampala?”’ 

George went. 

“This,” said Candy to Hope, “‘is a lot of 
nonsense. It’s not proving a thing.” 

“Darling, don’t stop now,’ Hope im- 
plored. “It’s just beginning to take effect. 
Can’t you see how George is basking? It’s 
exactly the life he wants for himself.” 

“T don’t believe it,’”’ Candy said flatly, 
digging grass out of David’s mouth. ‘‘George 
wants things to happen. He doesn’t want 
his women simple and uncomplicated—not 
for a minute.” 

“Sooner or later,’ said Hope impres- 
sively, ‘George is bound to realize that 
Pan’s sort of life is nervous and high-strung 
and geared to such a speed that it has no 
time for the—er—for the simple essen- 
tials.” 

““When did you make up that speech?” 
Candy inquired politely. 


his home. 


Hore grinned. “It’s just something I 
jotted down on the back of an old envelope. 
No, but honestly, Candy, it’s true. Please 
don’t let me down.” 

“Tt’s the silliest plan I ever heard of, and 
I don’t know why I ever lent myself to it.” 
Candy picked up David. ‘‘But since I’ve 
started, I’ll finish. Only, I warn you’’—her 
eyes slid away to the vegetable garden, where 
the three men stood around Pan—‘‘if any- 
thing happens ——”’ 

“What can happen?” Hope demanded. 
“Don’t be ridiculous!”’ 


or peasant, who finds peace in 


taking pictures, that’s what. 
I’m a famous photographer 
and I have marvelous clothes 
and I’m much better looking 
than I am now—really al- 
most beautiful. When I walk into the Stork 
Club, half the people say, ‘* Don’t look now, but 
there’s Candy Stewart,” and the other half say, 
“Oh, do you know her?” And the first half 
say, “I wonder why she never married again— 
she could have anyone she wants.”’ Candy 
darling, when are you going to settle down? 
Heavens, dear, I don’t know, why should I 
settle down? This life is perfect, absolute free- 
dom all sealed up in a green glass bottle like a 
little ship I must be going to sleep with my hair 
all waved like a lawyer’s wig. . . . 


— GOETHE. 


Candy was always to look back upon the 
next few weeks as the blackest patch in her 
life; blacker, perhaps, because she had no 
confidante. Indeed, there was nothing to 
confide. Nothing but a formless, growing 
fear; and when you are not even sure of what 
you are afraid, how can you put your fear 
into words, even tq yourself? 

Pan insisted that she was resting, and she 
would see no one, go to no parties, in no way 
celebrate her return. But a few days after 
their Sunday lunch, Bill remarked at dinner 
that she had rung him up at the office. 

“‘She’s writing an article on airplanes after 
the war. She seems to think I can help her.” 

That, Candy told herself, was perfectly 
reasonable. After all, airplanes were Bill’s 
business. And it turned out that Bill had lots 
of ideas that Pan could use. He took her to 

(Continued on Page 80) 


WINS ORDERS FROM HEADQUARTERS 
Washington, D. C. 


Tell your husband that local canning and food— 


processing plants need his after—business hours. 
Join up with him. Bring Junior WINS and big 
brothers. That son of yours in combat zone will 
eat only IF YOU CAN. 
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“e 
Tes my favorite post-war dream... 


“I live in a house that’s a model of convenience . . . my 
all-Gas home ... where housekeeping is so easy it seems 
like a hobby instead of a chore! 


“The kitchen is like a wonderful playroom . . . cool, 
clean, free from cooking odors... with a new Certified 
Performance Gas range that’s fast, efficient, the last 
word in precision cooking. And how it saves food values 
and cooking time! 

“My silent Gas refrigerator is a magical storeroom. 
Special cooling units keep all sorts of foods fresh longer 


. save hours of meal-planning and marketing! 


“Even the faucet has a touch of magic! I turn on the 
tap and my automatic Gas water-heating system 


THE MAGIC FLAME THAT WILL BRIGHTEN YOUR FUTURE 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 






















“,..and Tl just make a wish and all my household chores will be done...” 


supplies me with all the hot water I need .. . any time 
1 want it! 


“And talk about comfort! ... The entire house is always 
full of Springtime ... no matter what the weather is 
outside. Thanks to my new Gas air-conditioning unit 
we stay as cool as an ocean breeze in summer .. . snug 


and warm all winter long!” 


Only dreams, today .. . yes! ... But tomorrow they'll be 
realities, For the tiny blue Gas flame. . . she flame that 
cools as well as heats... will make these and many more 
wonders-of-comfort come to life. You ; 
can make them come true faster . 

by using Gas w isely now... by saving 
for your all-Gas home of the future with 
every War Bond you can buy! 








AND NEEDS THIS 
TYPE OF DEODORANT 


® Out of every five women, one per- 
spires heavily, surveys show. If this 
is true of you, use the deodorant espe- 
cially made for you—Liquid Odorono. 


Liquid Odorono contains the most 
effective perspiration-stopper yet dis- 
covered. And because it is a liquid, 
its action is very direct. It makes ef- 
fective contact with the pore openings. 
It closes the underarm sweat glands, 
and keeps them 
closeduptoS5days. g 


Use either Regular 
or Instant Odorono 
(milder)—whichever 
strength meets your 
own needs. It’s the 
surest way to fastidi- 
ous daintiness, no 
matter how freely you 
perspire. The surest 
way to avoid spoiling 
clothes with perspi- 
ration stains. 
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MADE LOVELY AGAIN 


Cheer up! .. . It’s easy now to have 
glamorous hair. Use thrilling new 
ADMIRACION. One shampoo shows a 
difference. Your hair becomes radiant 





with stunning high-lights. Two 
TYPES—"no lather” in red carton or 
“foamy” in green at 
carton. At your Puararteed by S 
Beauty Shop ask for Good Housekeeping 
ADMIRACION. Learvemnsen WO 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
lunch with other men,who had ideas. He in- 
troduced her to his boss, Mr. Denstone, who 
was president of International Airways and 
who fell an instant victim. In fact, Pan was 
right: Bill could help her. 

The article she was writing was for 
Meridian, and it had been George Deming’s 
idea in the first place. 

“Oh, very smart,” Hope said sourly. 
“Now they can part forever on Sunday and 
George can come back on Friday night with 
a straight face—on business. I wish I’d 
never tried to help him. I’m a bundle of 
nerves.” 

“You're a bundle of nerves,’’ Candy said 
coldly. ““What do you think J am? IJ have 
to bind up George’s wounds every Sunday 
evening. That nesting act you got me 
into is 

Hope grinned. ““That’s no act, darling. 
Not for you. George thinks you’re the most 
wonderful woman he ever met. He says go- 
ing from our house to yours is like going from 
a monkey house to a mountain lake. But he 
still looks at Pan—well, you know the way 
he looks at her.” 

Candy nodded soberly; she knew the way 
men looked at Pan. They looked interested 
and admiring and sort of specially wide- 
awake. That was what was so frightening, 
really. Because if Pan had been the sort of 
girl to drug a man into a fatuous coma, there 
might have been some hope for his eventual 
awakening. 

Three weeks went by. Candy and Bill 
played tennis and went swimming in the 
Lorings’ lake. They went to two parties and 
several movies and bought another War 
Bond. David stood up in his play pen. 

Then one evening at about six, Candy 
heard the screen door slam. It had been the 
hottest day of the year and David had 
chosen it to cut his first tooth. Candy had 
had an argument with the laundress and 
had been unfairly defeated; and she hadn’t 
had time to wash her hair. She burst out of 
the kitchen in shirt and shorts, roaring: 

“Bill, you’ve got to fix the garbage pail! 
I’m going mad!” Then, pursuing her course 
through the dining room, she continued un- 
abated: “I can’t get the top on tight and 
every dog for ten miles around has been here 
all day and besides it isn’t san—— Oh.” 





lor there in the front hall stood Pan 
Peters in a sleeveless black linen dress and a 
huge hat. She wore a diamond starfish on 
one shoulder and her blond hair shone. She 
looked like a mermaid in mourning. 

“How do you do,”’ Candy said idiotically. 
“Won’t you come in?” 

“She is in,’’ Bill pointed out. ““Go and 
sit down while I get us something to drink.” 

Candy sat on her own sofa with her hair 
in hot wisps and pretended that she was 
unaware that there was a large 
aluminum spoon in her right 
hand. ‘‘Where do you keep your 
plane?” she asked politely. 

“At LaGuardia Field,” 
Pan with her ravishing smile. 

“That’s right near Bill’s office, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, quite near. 
is your baby?” 

“Very well, thank you. He’s 
getting a tooth.” 

“Really? How exciting.” 

“Yes, isn’t it?”’ This conversa- 
tion sounds like something out of 
Swedish in Six Easy Lessons. It’s 
because she thinks my only sub- 
jects of conversation are babies’ 
teeth and little white onions. As 
soon as she could, she left Pan 
with Bill, and went back to the 
kitchen. 

After Pan had left, Bill ap- 
peared, looking vaguely embar- 
rassed. ‘‘What came over you, 
baby, shooting off like that? It 
wasn’t very polite.” 

Candy was busy slicing toma- 
toes. “I’msorry,” she said shortly. 

“T don’t know what Pan must 
have thought.” 

“Does it matter?” 


said 


How 





“Of course it matters. You like her, don’t 
you? She likes you. She said she wished she 
knew you better.” 

“She’s very clever,’”’ Candy said distantly. 

“Clever and yet sort of pathetic, too, poor 
kid. She can do too many things, that’s her 
trouble.” 

She certainly can. If she'd just stick to 
Siying her airplane around the world and driv- 
ing George Deming crazy —— “‘T fail to see 
anything in the least pathetic about her.” 


Bur put one hand gently on her shoulder. 
“°Smatter, angel? Dave been pretty tough 
today?” 

Ignominious tears burned her eyes. I’m 
expected to cook and sew and clean and fight 
my weight in laundresses and be a delightful 
hostess when my hat7’s dirty. Well, I can’t 
compete with sirens and I won’t. She longed 
to throw herself into Bill’s arms and be told 
how valuable she was, how efficient, how 
utterly indispensable; so she shrugged away 
his hand‘and said shortly: 

“No, 
ready.” 

She saw his lips tighten to a controlled 
line. So he’s married to a shrew. Well, he can 
always get Pan Peters to appreciate him. . . . 
It was impossible to swallow the tomatoes. 


Pan’s visit came at last to its inevitable 
end, and with it the Morgans’ farewell din- 
ner. It was a small party: besides George 
Deming and the Stewarts, Hope had invited 
only Mr. Denstone, Bill’s boss and Pan’s 
fondest admirer, and Pan’s two closest 
friends, Raymond Pond and Serena Perry. 
Every family in America who owned a radio 
had heard the news from Raymond Pond, 
and those of America who had never seen 
Serena behind footlights had certainly seen 
her on celluloid. 


Then, three days before the party, Hope 


dropped in in a state of nerves. ‘‘It’s that 
weevilly butler of mine. 


around like a frozen asset. And Hilda’s just 
as bad. I’m so afraid ——’”’ 

“But what’s the matter with them?” 
Candy asked. 

“The matter with them is Pan, 


Ashburn and Hilda too. 
anything away—phonograph records, books, 
pages of manuscript that mustn’t be touched, 


sweaters, bags, fountain pens, compacts— 
even her shoes! I suppose I’m a cat to men- 
tion it, but it’s beyond belief. Somebody 


ought to hit her.’’ And she stamped away, 


looking grim. 


**Poor Thompson! He has to show 
you everything his baby does.” 


nothing’s too tough: Supper’s 


If he’d only come 
right out and complain, instead of glooming 


” Hope 
said savagely. ‘“That girl—I adore her, but 
honestly, she ought to establish a permanent 
residence in a club car. Never on time to a 
single meal; ginger ale at all hours; cigarette 
ashes all over the house, and she never puts 
one out either—she’s driving me mad, and 
She never puts 
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Don’t be miserable—get right after 
the pain. . soreness of a 
simple sprain, bruise, charleyhorse, 
wrenched muscle or similar con- 
ditions with Moist Heat. Apply an 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE Poultice com- 
fortably hot and feel the Moist Heat go 
right to work on that sore spot. The 
Moist Heat of an ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
Poultice relieves the pain, swelling and 
limbers up the injured 


. swelling... 


soreness .. . 
area ... works for several hours. 

Keep ANTIPHLOGISTINE handy 
in your medicine cabinet for these pain- 
ful conditions. Get a tube or can from 
your druggist right now. 
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Does your skin say: 


SEM-PRAY 
JO-VE-NAY ? 


Sempray Jovenay means 
ee as 
Always Young 


Sold at all fine toi- 
let goods counters. 
Comes to youina | — 
dainty oval push- | 
~ up container. | 


Price 60c 
kk 


Send for purse-size Backes of 
this wonderful face cream today 
—together with 5 flattering 
shades of Sempray Face Powder. 
Enclose 10cforhandling. Address: 
SEMPRAY JOVENAY CO. 
Dept. G, Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 













TO GIVE A FINAL TOUCH OF LOVELINESS 
TO AN "ALWAYS YOUNG” COMPLEXION USE 
SEM-PRAY CREME ROUGE and LIPSTICK 


Brenda —Will 
You Step Out 
With MeTonight? 


I know I’ve been an awful grouch not taking 
you any place lately. But after standing all day at 
my new job, my feet darn near killed me with cal- 
louses and burning. Now I’ve reformed — or rather 
my feet have — thanks to the Ice-Mint you advised. 
Never tried anything that seemed to draw the 
pain and fire right out so fast —and the way it 
helps soften callouses is nobody’s business! Been 
able to get some extra overtime money —so what 
do you say, let’s go dancing tonight. You can step 
on my Ice-Mint feet all you want. 
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The morning of the party was hot and 
heavy, with an ominous haze near the 
horizon. Bill seemed very silent at break- 
fast; but then, he had been silent for days. 

Candy looked at his back as he moved to 
the door, and the words seemed to hang in 
_ her mind like thick black smoke: Bill, I’m 
jealous. If she said them aloud, would he 
_ Jaugh at her and kiss her and tell her she was 
_ silly? Or would she see disgust, impatience, 
| even quick contempt in his black eyes? 
_ Would the words, spoken aloud, perhaps 
. even crystallize his feeling for Pan? But men 
don’t just change their minds about their 
wiwes—like that, she told herself fiercely. Not 
men like Bill. He loves me—and David. Not 
Pan Peters, not anyone else. 

She got up briskly and began to clear the 
table; everything was all right again. Of 
course it was all right—but the words still 
hung in her mind agily and choking as real 
smoke. They settle down on every other 
thought, they obscured her vision and the 
day itself. I’mjealous. I’m jealous and I hate 
it. I hate it. But she didn’t say it aloud, be- 
cause it wasn’t something you said aloud. 
It was something you hid in darkness, a 
bitter taste on your tongue that you tried to 
swallow and couldn’t. There was no getting 
rid of it. It grew and grew, and at last you 
had to face it: after all, this happened to 
other people. There was no reason in the 
world why Candace 
Stewart should be ex- 
empt. Pan Peters was 
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And then to have Pan late on top of it—and 
keeping Bill with her—I knew I shouldn’t 
give this party—something told me 

“What are you having for dinner?” 
Candy asked quickly. 





Horr ground her teeth. ‘“Squabs and 
broccoli and vichysoise and an iced thing 
that takes hours " 

“Hilda must have made that this morn- 
ing, then,” Candy interrupted. ““Squabs are 
easy.” 

“Not for me,” Hope pointed out acidly. 
“The only thing I know about squabs is 
how to eat them. And Lobby can only cook 
hamburgers. There’s nothing to do but go to 
Ye Olde Englishe Tea Room, and the very 
thought sickens me.” 

“Don’t be silly,” Candy said briskly. 
“Where’s an apron?” 

Hope’s face was a mixture of horror and 
delight. “Candy, darling, you don’t mean— 
oh, I can’t let you!” 

“Certainly you can let her,” George stated 
firmly. ‘‘That’s the kind of girl she is. And 
I will help. I have a very light hand with 
burned toast.” : 

Through the kitchen window Candy could 
hear snatches of talk from the terrace: 
“Candy’s going to . . . doesn’t want us to 





help . . . perfectly marvelous . . . now 
if those two would turr up . . . I told her 
this morning . . .” 
And then Mr. Den- 


stone’s deep voice: ‘‘I 
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a fascinating woman. 
Bill was a most attrac- 
tive man. 

It was almost a re- 
lief when the thunder- 
storms came. It was 
late in the afternoon, 
and there were three of 
them, splitting the inky 
sky with terrifying vio- 
lence and followed by 
sheets of rain; when 
the last one rumbled 
off to the south, it was 
long after six. 

Candy tried to call 
Bill at his office, and 
discovered that the 
telephone was dead. It 
was still dead at seven, 
when she had to leave 
for the Morgans’ party, 
and still Bill had failed 
to appear. 

Candy shut her mind 
up in a small, tight 


MUSINGS ON MARRIAGE 


When Lord Kitchener, who was 

often called “‘the most distin- 
guished bachelor in the world,”’ was 
in India, he was once asked for a 
furlough by a young member of his 
staff, who explained that he wished 
to go home to England to be mar- 
ried. 

“*You’re not yet twenty-five, 
George,’’ Lord Kitchener said. ‘Wait 
a year. Then, if you still wish to 
marry, you shall have your leave.”’ 

The year passed. Again the young 
officer asked for a furlough. 

“So, after thinking it over for 
twelve months, you still wish to 
marry?’ Lord Kitchener asked him. 

“Yes, sir,”’ the young man replied 
firmly. 

"Very well, you shall have your 
furlough,’’ Lord Kitchener told him. 
“To tell you the truth, my boy, I 
didn’t think there was so much 
masculine constancy in the world.”’ 

The young man turned to leave 
the room. At the door he paused. 
Thank you, sir,’ he said. ‘Only 
it’s not the same girl.”’ 


wonder what’s delayed 
Stewart?” And some- 
body laughing: ‘‘I 
guess our Pan has de- 
layed Stewart!” 


Quite suddenly, the } 


box that had held her 
emotions so neatly flew 
apart, and Candy was 
blindly and flamingly 
angry. It wasn’tenough 
that Bill should put her 
in this humiliating po- 
sition—he had to make 
his superior officer a 
witness to it. Mr. Den- 
stone was a conven- 
tional gentleman of 
enormous integrity, a 
brilliant executive and 
a power in the com- 
pany. He liked Bill and 
gave him opportuni- 
ties; it was not too 


much to say that a |. 


good deal of Bill’s suc- 
cess had been due to 





IT DOESN’T SEEM POSSIBLE to her friends that a woman can 
begin wearing glasses—especially bifocals—and still look and 
act so young. But it’s really simple. Mrs. Smith is wearing 
Univis 2-Way Lenses—the modern conception of bifocals— 
designed with a unique straight-top reading section that does 


away with the awkward head-tilting mannerisms so often asso- 





box, along with her 
emotions. Don’t think, 
don’t feel at all. Just 
go and pretend you're 
that young Mrs. Stewart 
who's so happily married. People will say 
Pan and Bill have been delayed by the storm— 
just those two, no one else. And you'll agree: 
“Yes, it must have been the storm. Of course 
it was the storm.” 

Voices came from Hope’s terrace, and 
George Deming met her at the door. ‘‘Candy, 
my dear, you look beautiful. How are you?” 

She smiled brilliantly at him. I’m fine, 


Mr. Deming, just dying slowly—nothing 
serious. ; “It’s most becoming, Mrs. 
Stewart.” . . . “Thank you, Mr. Deming.” 


“Things,” said George lightly, ‘‘seem to 
have blown up in our faces, don’t they? 
My best girl and your husband have 
eloped. Ha-ha. And of course, on the home 
front ——” 


Horr strode into the hall, her black eyes 
glittering with rage. ‘‘Have you heard? Did 
he tell you? Those two blackhearted ia 
“Steady, my girl,’’ George advised. ‘“‘Re- 
member the Deming blood pressure.”’ 
“—_ fiends!”” Hope stormed. “And 
when I think what I paid them—to have 
them walk out on me, two hours before din- 
ner and not a soul available in this whole 





town on a Saturday ——”’ 
“What are you talking about?’”’ Candy 
asked steadily. 


“My dear—Ashburn and Hilda! I’ve 
telephoned every cleaning woman I know. 


Quoted in Humorous Anecdotes (Bantam Pub., Inc.) 


oa KER: 
BEER NGR ACRE Mr. Denstone. And 


now Bill calmly stays 

awayfrom adinner party 

because of a little blonde 
who can’t empty her own ash trays. Her 
hands were shaking so that she had to put 
down the butter dish. 

“George,” she said loudly, ‘““where do you 
suppose those two are?”’ 

George glanced up and grinned. He was 
getting rolls out of a paper bag and he 
looked absurdly handsome in a long white 
apron. “‘How would I know? Pan probably 
decided to fly to Mexico and took Bill along. 
You never can tell about her.” 

“Well, you’ve always been able to tell 
about Bill—always up to now. Personally, 
I think this is all your fault. . . . Put those 
rolls in a pie plate. I want to heat them.” 

George stared. ““My fault!” 

“Tf you had any sense,’’ Candy said 
fiercely, “‘ you’d have married Pan years ago 
and taken care of her.” 

“Haven't I been trying to?’”’ George was 
still too astonished to be more than ag- 
grieved. 

Candy turned on him. ‘‘And why haven’t 
you succeeded? Because you have some 
idiotic notion about the way she ough to be! 
You want everything your way, George 
Deming, and then you can’t understand why 
a girl like Pan won’t marry you! . . . Here, 
put this in the icebox.” 

George took the butter dish automatically 
and said, ‘‘Listen, all I ask is a home—the 
kind of home you have yourself.” 


ciated with bifocals. 


If you need glasses for clear vision—both near and far—don't be 
influenced by old-fashioned ideas about bifocals. Ask your oph- 
thalmologist, optometrist or optician about Univis 2-Way Lenses. 


And remember, the easiest way to save your vision is to have 


your eyes’ examined regularly, once a year. 


CONSPICUOUS 
with old-style . 
head-tilting 
Bif 


COPR. 


INCONSPICUOUS 






ocals 
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SIMPLY DELICIOUS! You use Wheaties 
with chopped nuts. Try this new ice cream 
originated by my staff: 

Mix together 144 cup Sugar, 4 tsp. Gold 
Medal Flour, ¥% tsp. Salt. Over this slowly 
pour J cup Scalded Milk, Cook over hot 
water about 20 min. (until it thickens 
slightly). Cool. 

Whip 1 cup Cream (day-old cream; chill 
cream, bowl, beater; add 1 tsp. cream 
of tartar before beating, if desired). Add 
1 tsp. Vanilla. Fold into first mixture. 
Pour into refrigerator tray. Stir occa- 
sionally until it’s partly frozen. Blend 
in crumbled Wheaties Nut Crunch.* 
Freeze firm. 6 to 8 servings. 

*Wheaties Nut Crunch. Melt 2 tbsp. 
Butter. Blend in 3 tbsp. Brown Sugar. 
Cook until thick and smooth (and sugar 
completely dissolves), stirring constantly. 
Blend in J cup Wheaties, 4 cup Nuts, 
chopped. Cook, and stir, until heated 
through (about 5 min.). Spread in thin 
layer on cookie sheet. Cool, and crumble. 
Blend into ice cream as described above. 







‘ BONITA 
ARE THES 
* Radio Pré 


another 


4 HAVE A BIT OF HOLLYWOOD 
~ RIGHT IN YOUR HOME 


Canaries continue to be four- 
star hits in Hollywood while, 
more and more, the hobby cap- 
tivates America, Why | not have 

a ‘Hollywood corner” in your 
Home wath one of these lovable, 
golden- voiced little creatures? 
They’re easily cared for and 
will bring you no end of cheer. {J 
And, as Tc ya does, let § 
French’s hel p keep your canary 
a happy singer! 


RANVILLE, Starring in 
UR CHILDREN 2”, an RKO 
lubtion, finds, her pet canary 

er many “‘admirers.’ 


OWN A CANARY... 








THE ONLY PET THAT SINGS! 
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@ MANY GOOD USES for our whole 
wheat flakes, Wheaties! At breakfast with 
milk and fruit. As a between meal snack. 
For rolling fish or meat balls, etc. 


TASTY, NOURISHING. I mean 
Wheaties! Such crisp appetizing 
flakes of good whole wheat. A whole 
grain cereal. Whole wheat vitamins, 
minerals, food energy. Do try Wheat- 
ies. ’'m sure you’ll like them, 


Free! New ‘‘Menu and Shopping 
Guide’”’ for point rationing. Handy refer- 
ence list of rationed foods with space for 
point values. Space for menus. Grocery 
check lists. To get your pad, mail post- 
card today to General Mills, Inc., Dept. 
783, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 











“Wheaties”, ““Breakfast of 
Champions” and *‘Betty 
Crocker" are registered 
trade marks of GENERAL 
MILLS, INC. 
















ERNITY DRESSES 


MAT [ez 
Smart, youthful styles for Morning, Street, or Gitaly, 
9 


Afternoon. Also Maternity Bras & Lingerie.” af 
CRAWFORD'S* Dept. A* 1233 Balt, Ave., Kansas City, Mo, 


“Why should you make all the conditions, 
anyway? Suppose Pan said she wouldn’t 
marry you unless you were good at putting 
up shelves? Why, I bet you can’t even hang 
a picture, George Deming!” 

George stood in the middle of the kitchen, 
clutching the butter dish and looking rather 
as though a high wind had passed over him. 
He swallowed. “I bet I can,” he said 
feebly. 

Candy’s rage vanished as swiftly as it had 
come. She turned away. “Get those soup 
plates, will you? . . . I haven’t got a home 
myself any more. The master seems to have 
departed.” 

*Departed?’’ George sounded stunned. 

“With Pan,” said Candy calmly. “So 
pooh to your beautiful domesticity.” 

“But,” said George simply, “he’ll be 
back. You’re married to him.” 

“What kind of a marriage do you think it 
is when he—when ——”’ She choked. 

George looked at her hard. Then he said 
quietly, ‘“No kind at all, Candy. No kind at 
all.’’ He paused, then asked, ‘‘Has Bill ever 
let you down before?”’ 

“No. That’s what ——’” 

““So the very first time he fails to appear, 
you decide he’s not to be trusted. He’s off 
with a pretty girl—therefore he’s no husband 
of yours. When are you 
going to divorce him?” 

“Why’’—Candy whirled 
on him in terror—‘‘how 
can you—of course I’m 
not—you don’t under- 
stand —— 

“Sure I do.’”’ George, in 
his scorn, sounded almost 
good-natured. ‘‘You’re 
just Yone of those girls 
who want everything their 
own way. You’re jealous— 
for no reason. You're a 
baby.” 

There was a long pause. 
Then Candy said icily, 
“Put the soup in the 
dishes, will you, please?” 

“There’s no sense in get- 
ting mad at me,” George 
pointed out. “‘You just 
stay mad at Bill.’ 

Candy felt as though 
her mind were filled with 
bits of resentment, as 
sharp and hurting as tiny 
pieces of jagged broken 
glass; and the enthusiastic 
gratitude of Hope’s guests 
was no balm. She scarcely 
heardSerena’slovely voice, 
saying charming things to 
her, nor Mr. Denstone 
praising the squab. It 
tasted like cardboard, and nothing else had 
any taste at all. 

“Pan doesn’t know what she’s missing,” 
said Raymond Pond. 

And the telephone rang. 

Mr. Pond was nearest it; and at his first 
words, all conversation stopped. ‘‘Good 
heavens—where? . . . Killed? . . . O.K.— 
I’ll be there in half an hour. Get Earl in 
Baltimore. Yes, hook it up.’”’ He 
dropped the receiver and turned to them. 
““Plane crashed north of Baltimore,” he said 
quietly. ‘Sorry, Hope, I’ve got to go. They 
want it broadcast on the _ nine-o’clock 
news.” 

Candy stared at him, and found that he 
was invisible because there was nothing in 
the room but a gigantic whiteness filled with 
a terrible pounding. You wanted it to happen. 
You even said, “I’m a young widow.” You 
pretended there wasw't any Bill. But without 
Bill—I can't 





Gerorce’s voice, sharp and urgent, cut 
through the white cloud. “Here, drink this, 
quick. It’s not them, my dear. It’s the 
American Eagle—the big one. Twenty pas- 
sengers.”’ 

Like the opening of a door, voices came 
back. Mr. Denstone’s, heavy with shock 
and speaking more quickly than she had ever 
heard him: ‘‘No one in my house. Mrs. 
Denstone’s away. They must have tried to 


GLASS OF FASHION 


Those who view everything 
” “worldly with alarm and are 
getting the jitters over the 
millions spent each year by 
American women on cosmet- 
ics may take consolation in 
the fact that, in the Year of 
Grace 1700, Parliament en- 
acted the following tasty bit 
of legislation: 

“That all women of what- 
ever age, rank, profession or 
degree, whether virgin, maid 
or widow, that shall from and 
after such Act impose upon, 
seduce and betray into matri- 
mony any of His Majesty’s 
subjects by means of scent, 
paints, cosmetic washes, arti- 
ficial teeth, false hair, Span-. 
ish wool, iron stays, hoops, 
high-heeled shoes or bolstered 
hips, shall incur the penalty 
of the law now in force against 
witchcraft and like misde- 
meanours, and that the mar- 
riage upon conviction shall me. 
stand null and void.”’ 

—RICHARDSON WRIGHT. 
Another Gardener's Bed Book. 
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get hold of me. May I go with you, Mr. 
Pond?” 

No one had noticed Candy. She turned 
to George, and found that he was halfway to 
the door. ‘‘Me, too, Ray! I’ve got to be on 
the spot for the papers. Lobby, come on and 
help.” 


THen they were all in the hall, and the 
telephone screamed again. Candy, who was 
beside it, put out her hand instinctively, and 
Hope nodded. 

“Baltimore calling,” said a tiny official 
voice. ‘“Ready with your call, Baltimore.” 

“Hello,” said another voice, tiny, too, 
and faraway. 

“Pan!”’ Candy cried. “Where are you? 
Are you all right?” 

“Yes. Listen, Candy, Bill is out at the 
accident and he said to —— 

“Where?” said Candy. 

“‘There’s been a plane crash. The Eagle, 
and a lot of people killed. It’s bad. Listen, 
Candy, this is important: he wants you to 
find Mr. Denstone. The office can’t reach 
him.” 

“Mr. Denstone is right here,” said Candy, 
suddenly in command of her wits. 

“Then listen. Tell him Bill tried and tried 
to get him when the news of the crash came, 
but he couldn’t. And the 
two other big shots were 
on vacation; I forget their 
names—you know. And 
the planes at the field 
were grounded, and Bill 
was frantic because he 
knew somebody ought to 
be here, so we came in the 
Gnat ——” 

“What’s she saying?” 
Mr. Denstone demanded 
testily. 

“She flew Bill down,” 
Candy told him. “He 
couldn’t find you.” 

“And he says’’—Pan’s 
voice waned and almost 
disappeared—“‘he says to 
ask Mr. Denstone if he 
wants him to come back 
and send someone else 
down here.” 

“Do you want to send 
someone else?’’ Candy 
asked swiftly. 

“Good heavens, no! Tell 
him to keep in touch with 
I’ll be in my office 
all night. Tell him good 
work ——” 

“He’s to keep in touch,” 
Candy shouted. ‘Mr. 
Denstone says good work. 
That’s your doing, Pan.” 

For a moment, she thought Pan had gone 
completely. Then her voice came again, clear 
and strong. ‘‘Is George there? Tell George 
to come. Tell him to get a plane.” 

““George,’’ Candy said over the mouth- 
piece, “‘she says to come.” 

“Tell her I’m Halfway there,” George 
said. ‘Tell her she’s got a breakfast date 
with me in Elkton, Maryland.” 

Candy laughed helplessly at the tele- 
phone’s crackling response. “She says no, 
George—she has a run in both stockings.” 

“And anyway, I want white satin!’’ Pan 
screamed. ‘Tell that so-and-so I won’t be 
married without a piece of heirloom lace if 
I have to make it myself. Tell him to hurry 
up. So long, Candy.” 

“Give Bill my love,” 
voice answered: 

““We’ll be home for breakfast.”” 


” 


(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


said Candy, and the 


‘Bill sat at the kitchen table, wolfing 
muffins. He was haggard and his trousers 
were mud to the knees, but he looked happy. 
The morning sun fell on his shoulders. He 
was talking through a muffin. 

“‘All the way down she kept saying how 
she wished we could have reached George, so 
he could have come along and done an eye- 
witness account for Meridian, and finally I 
said, ‘I thought you didn’t care so much 
about George,’ and she just stared at me. 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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Have a Coca-Cola = Come on over 
, } \ | 


. 











...or keeping youth happy at home 


|Keeping young folks happy at home is mostly attraction for the young crowd. It says better 


} 
ja matter of having a house in which they and than words, Come on over... we're glad to see you. 


their friends feel welcome. A radio, or a phono- Be sure there’s “Coke” in your icebox. 


graph and some records; a place to dance, a In all the world there’s no more cordial in- 


li > . é o . ’ . 

ttle food, and they’re happy. vitation, nor one more refreshing, than the It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s why you hear 


And don’t for eb Coca-Cola... it’s always a bi three simple words... Have a “Coke”. 
Coca-Cola called “Coke’’, 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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“He must have Athletes Foot 
He doesnt take us \ A 






a ete Ym. 


What Athlete’s Foot is 


Athlete’s Foot is a skin infection 
caused by micro-organisms which 
thrive in the presence of dead skin 
and excessive perspiration between your toes. It produces a 
severe irritation often followed by splitting of the skin. 





How you may get it 


The micro-organisms which 
cause Athlete’s Foot are carried 
through the air—are present on most feet at one time or 
another. They are also found on bath mats, in swimming 
pools, on floors and floor coverings. Thus you 
see it’s almost impossible for you to avoid the 
risk of exposure to Athlete’s Foot. 








How you can tell if you have it 


Before ydu go to bed tonight, look between 
your toes. Spread them apart carefully. Is the skin moist 
and cracked, tender and inflamed? Is itching present? Such 
symptoms usually indicate you have Athlete’s Foot. 












What you.can do about it 


Drench the cracked skin between 
your toes with Absorbine Jr. full 
strength—night and morning. Guard against reiecne Boil 
socks 15 minutes. Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases consult 
your doctor in addition to using Absorbine dr. 


How Absorbine Jr. helps |. 


1. Absorbine Jr. kills, on contact, the 
micro-organisms which cause Athlete’s Foot! 

2. It dissolves the perspiration products on 
which the Athlete’s Foot organisms thr 

3. It dries the skin between the toes. ; 

. It soothes, helps heal broken tissues. 


5. It eases itching and pain of Athlete’s 


At all drugstores, $1.25 a bottle. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE Jr. 


Also brings quick relief for 
sore, aching muscles, tired burning feet and sunburn. 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

‘Care about George?’ she said. “Why, I’m 
crazy about him! I thought you knew that.’ 
I said, ‘Why don’t you marry him, then, for 
heaven’s sake?’ and she said, “Because 
George keeps wanting to remodel me into a 
chattel and it makes me mad.’ And I said, 
‘Listen, Pan, why don’t you marry him and 
remodel George?’ She stared at me again 
and then she began to laugh. She kept 
laughing and laughing and saying, “Why 
didn’t I ever think of it? Everybody always 
seems to think George is the ultimate prod- 
uct of civilization.’ And about then we ran 
into the storm.” 

““What storm?” Candy asked, her eyes 
fixed on his face. 

“Well, it was somewhere north of Balti- 
more. Honestly, I didn’t think she could 
make it. If she wasn’t half bird, we wouldn’t 
have. I thought, ‘This is it.” And you know 
what?” 

“What, Bill?” Candy asked in a small 
voice. 

“‘T was so scared I couldn’t think. I felt as 
though my mind were all glued up with fear. 
It was horrible. There was only one thought 
way in the middle of my mind, and you 
know what it was?” 

“What?” asked Candy weakly. 

“T thought, ‘If I die now, I won’t see 
Candy grow old. I’ve just got to see Candy 
grow old.’ It’s bad to be that scared. . . 
Is there any more coffee?” 

Candy stood at the stove with her back to 
him. “I’m glad you thought that. I mean 
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specially glad, because I thought you were 
getting a little tired of me.’ 

She poured his coffee and Bill looked up at 
her. ‘‘Is that why you’ve been acting funny? | 
I put it down to hot weather. Tired of you!” — 
He pulled her down and kissed her. 3 

Candy leaned her nose on his and gazed at 
him dotingly. “I thought maybe,” she said, 
“‘you liked the glamorous Miss Peters 
better.” 

Bill exploded with pleasure. “Get away, 
girl, you make me cross-eyed.” 

“Well, she’s so much smarter,” Candy 
said defensively, “‘and she’s beautiful too.” 

“Sure, I know,” he told her. “You’re 
dumb and ugly; but if I deserted you your 
father would be irritated, and I’m scared © 
of your father. You know what? I am 
prepared to admit now—but privately, 
Candace, privately—that all women are 
smarter than al] men.” 

“Oh, no!” Candy said, shocked. 

“They do just as much work,” said Bill, 
“and they look prettier. You look awfully 
pretty.”’ He got up and put his arms around 
her, and Candy wished passionately that she 
could do something for him—something - 
difficult and unpleasant—to show him how 
she felt. 

“Darling,” she said into his unshaven 
cheek, “would you like me to do the check- 
book again?” 

Bill looked at her tenderly. ‘‘No, angel. 
You have sons and marry people off, but I 
will add and subtract.” 

Candy sighed with happiness. 


THOUGHT VD DROP IN 


(Continued from Page 18) 


clock, and she was nervous. Yet she had to 
listen to him and smile and nod. And as she 
watched Hugo Alderback, she couldn’t be- 
lieve that she’d ever thought seriously of 
marrying him. But then, she hadn’t. It was 
only that he’d proposed once, and she’d 
turned him down. What she realized now 
was that, over a period of twenty-seven years, 
in painting a nice picture of Hugo for the 
sake of impressing Will, she had substituted 
that picture in her own mind for the real 
Hugo Alderback. It made her feel as if she’d 
been dreaming. 

But he finally left, and she fell into a chair, 
tuckered out, with her hand covering her 
eyes. One thing was certain. Though she’d 
tell Will that Hugo had been here, she 
wouldn’t let on about what kind of man he 
was. She couldn’t do that. It would mean 
giving up the one way she had of making 
Will angry enough to do the things she 
wanted him to do. And Emma couldn’t think 
of anything she’d ever wanted more than to 
have Will sit up there as president of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

So she began to plan the things she’d say. 
Something like: “Hugo was just rushing 
through town on his way to New York when 
he remembered we lived here. He’s very 
busy with war contracts—he’s head of a 
firm that turns out uniforms. . . . How did 
he look? Well, you know Walter Pidgeon, in 
the movies? Something like that, only older, 
of course, and more distinguished-like with 
his gray hair. He asked about you, naturally, 
and—oh, Will, I did wish I could have told 
him you’re the president of the Cornish 
Chamber of Commerce! I’d have been so 
proud! If he ever comes through here 
again ” Yes, those were the things 
she’d have to say. 





Will came home, as usual, at twenty min- 
utes past five. He kissed her cheek in the 
hall while he hung up his hat. 

“‘Any letters from the kids today?” 

“No, Will. Nothing.” 

“Oh, well, better luck tomorrow.” 

She watched him go on into the kitchen, 
and as she followed her heart beat fast. She 
wet her lips. Then she said, “Will, I—I had 
a visitor this afternoon. You’d never guess 
who. He dropped by for just a few minutes. 
Hugo Alderback.” 

Will turned in amazement. 
Hugo Alderback?” 

“That’s right.” 


“‘Alderback? 


“Well, I'll be —— After all these years? 
Why didn’t he wait around to say hello?” 

““He—he had a train to catch.” 

“Gosh, that’s too bad. What’s he like?” 

Emma gathered together all the words she 
had got ready and she opened her lips to let 
them come out—but somehow they didn’t 
come. She felt like a schoolgirl who’d for- 
gotten the next line of a poem. In all these 
twenty-seven years she’d never deliberately 
lied to Will. She knew suddenly that she 
couldn’t lie now, either. She sat down 
weakly on a kitchen chair. 

“Oh, Will,’”’ she groaned, “he turned out 
to be a bony, scrawny little nobody! He’s 
got some sort of job selling overalls, and— 
oh, Will, if you want the truth, I rushed him 
out of here because I was ashamed to have 
you see what he was really like!” 

Will was stunned. He stared at her with 
wide eyes. Then he came across the kitchen. 
Emma was looking at the floor, but he 
tucked a hand under her chin and made her 
lift her eyes so he could see them. 

He looked at her awhile, and then he said, 
“Emma, they don’t come like you often.” 
And before she knew what he had in his 
mind Will bent over and gave her a long 

Emma thought it was the nicest kiss she’d 
had in maybe fifteer’ years. It made her feel 
all warm and good and happy inside. She 
didn’t want Will to be like Hugo or anybody 
else. She just wanted him to go on being 
himself. 

“Emma,” 
ashamed.” 

“Why, Will? J’m the one who ——” 

“Because I was going to let you tell me 
what a wonderful guy this Hugo Alderback 
had turned out to be. And when you got 
through, I was going to tell you how he saw 
my name on the office window when he was 
walking to the station—and came in to intro- 
duce himself and shake hands.” 

Emma just sat there, limp. She stared at 
Will while he turned and walked across the 
kitchen. 

“Might as well tell you something else 
too,” he said. “‘I didn’t want him to go away 
with the idea that you’d married a—well, a 
Grade B nobody. So when we said good-by 
I told him I’d be mighty glad to do any- 
thing I could for him next time he came to 
Cornish. I said maybe I could be of some 
help as—as president of the Chamber of 
Commerce.” 


he said, ““you make me feel 











‘Some Uhinge. are 
INEXCUSABLE 





There’s absolutely no excuse for un- 
sightly stains and discolorations in the 
toilet bowl. You can get rid of them 
without muss or fuss, without scrub- 
bing, for Sani-Flush makes toilet bowls 
sparkling white the quick, easy, sani- 
tary way. Use it at least twice a week. 
It also removes many recurring toilet 
germs and a cause of toilet odors. No 
special disinfectants are needed. 
Sani-Flush is not at all like ordinary 
cleansers. It works chemically—cleans 
the hidden trap. Doesn’t injure septic 
tanks or their action nor harm toilet 
connections. (See directions on can.) 
Sold everywhere—two handy sizes. 


SAFE For SEPTIC TANKS! 


Don’t scrub toilet bowls because you fear trou- 
ble with your septic tank. Eminent research 
authorities have proven how easy and safe 
Sani-Flush is for toilet sanitation with septic 
tanks. You should have a copy of their scien- 
tific report. It’s free for ; 

the asking. Simply write 
The Hygienic Products 
Company, Dept. A-2, Can- 
ton, Ohio. 
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SAY GOODBYE TO THAT 


CORN! 


@ It’s just common sense to realize that 
“whittling” a corn gets only the /op, usually 
leaves the hard core behind. Don’t do it! In- 
stead, use medicated Blue-Jay! For Blue-Jay not 
only gives instant relief from pain by lifting off 
pressure, but the Blue-Jay medication gently 
softens, loosens the corn, so it can be easily 
removed—with the hard, imbedded core! 

Don’t go on suffering. Try Blue-Jay! Get it at 
any drug or toilet goods counter today. 


BLUE JAY pusstens 


REG. U.S.PAT.OFF. 





BAUER & BLACK © Division of The Kendall Company 
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COLONEL MAYBERRY COMES HOME 
(Continued from Page 17) 


““He’s not supposed to live here.” 

“Yes he is, dear. This is his home.” 

““He’s never come.” 

“He couldn’t. He’s been in Australia.” 

“He didn’t come for my birthday.” 

“He’s in a war, dear. He comes only when 
the Army lets him.” 

“Why do they let him now?” 

“T don’t know, but they have a reason. 
That’s daddy’s secret.” 

“T’ve got a secret.” 

“You have?” 

“T’ve got a good secret. Jenny’s got a 
secret too.” 

“T think I know Jenny’s.” 

“Tt’s cooky men and a lady.” 

“That’s right. A cooky family. But 
think, daddy will be here tonight. He’s al- 
ready on the plane.” Her mother’s voice was 
like a happy sigh. “‘Ah, Betsy, you'll love 
each other. Of course you will. He hasn’t 
seen you since you were two years old.” 

“T’m four now.” 

“Yes. A good big four.” 

“He doesn’t say that, though. I don’t 
want this daddy, mother. He’s not ours.” 

Her mother pulled her so close that Betsy 
heard her heart. ‘‘ Wait until he comes, dear. 
You're really going to love him.” 

Betsy lifted a face set for crying. ‘‘I don’t 
want him to come, mother,’’ she said. 

Her mother knelt. Her blue eyes were on 
a lower level than Betsy’s brown ones. “I 
understand, dear. It’s not your fault. 
When he comes, you’ll understand too. 
You'll see how kind and tall and handsome 
he is. He’ll love you very much. And you'll 
love him.” 

“T don’t think so, mother. I don’t want 
him to live in our house.” 


“Trs his house, too, Betsy. I wish you 
could remember when he lived here. I wish 
you’d remember how he used to take you 
out of your chair or your bed and hold you 
high in the air and how you’d gurgle and 
laugh into his face. Or how you’d play with 
his wrist watch or his coat buttons and how 
you’d go tosleep on his shoulder. You’d crawl 
as fast as a bug across the floor to climb up 
to his chair. He lived here, Betsy, and you 
were his girl.” 

“T don’t think so, mother. He doesn’t be- 
long in our house.” 

“Yes he does, dear. Every daddy belongs 
at home. That’s one of the saddest things of 
a war. They’ve had to go away. They’ve had 
to help win the battles.” 

“But he doesn’t need to live in this house.” 

Her mother sighed. ‘‘Think, dear; if you 
went to grandma’s for a visit, would I say 
‘This isn’t Betsy’s home any more’?”’ 

“But it is my home.” 

“And it’s your father’s. We’ve kept it for 
him.” 

“T didn’t keep it for him. I kept it for 
you, mother.” 


Kodhty M/A 


*¢Well, no, they didn’t promote 
me—I was just reclassified!” 





Her mother hugged her. “‘Let’s talk it over 
with him tomorrow, shall we? He’s very 
nice to talk to.’”’ She glanced to the top of 
the desk where his picture was. 

“‘Judith’s daddy works in the Army and 
he came to her birthday.” 

“Of course. He’s in the United States, 
dear—only forty miles away. He could 
come quite easily, but daddy couldn’t.” 

“Is United States forty miles away?” 

“Some of it is. Some of it is a thousand 
miles away. Some of it is under our feet.”’ 

“Oh;? 

“It’s a big country; daddy works for it.” 

“‘Judith’s daddy brought her a doll.” 

“Wait and see what your father brings.” 

“He wouldn’t bring dolls.” 


“You don’t know anything about it. 
Didn’t Santa Claus bring you a doll from 
him last Christmas?” 

“T don’t believe in Santa Claus.” 

“You don’t!” 

“No. Santa Claus just believes in me.” 

“Ah! So that’s the way? But now how 
about you running out to play for a while?” 

Betsy slid one knee and let her foot find a 
rung of the chair. 

Her mother hugged tighter. ‘Betsy, 
Betsy, you’ve got a happy mamma.” 

Betsy’s arms flashed. Her cheek lay 
against her mother’s. She squeezed and her 
mother squeezed. “‘Jenny’s going to let me 
bake a girl,’”’ Betsy said. ‘‘For you, mother.” 

“Thank you very much. And could you 
make one for daddy?” 

Betsy released her arms and pushed away. 
“No,” she said. 

“All right.”” Her mother sighed again and 
stood. ““We won’t talk about it any more.”’ 
Her hand passed over Betsy’s hair. 

“When he comes, I’ll say ‘Colonel May- 


. berry’ like Jenny does,” Betsy said. “I 


2” 


won't say ‘daddy. 

“That will be enough,” her mother pro- 
nounced. “‘ Never condemn a person without 
giving him a chance.” 

“What’s condemn without giving a 
chance?” 

“Making up your little mind before know- 
ing what you’re talking about.” 

Ohi 


Betsy was on a chair again, leaning over 
the table, watching Jenny’s quick arms. 

“Your mother sure hurry around,” Jenny 
said. ““‘Mrs. Mayberry,’ I say, ‘you so ex- 
cited you can’t see straight. You act like 
you’s a girl.’ ‘I am a girl, Jenny,’ she say. 
‘I’m more excited than Betsy.’ ‘No, ma’am, 
Mrs. Mayberry,’ I say, ‘Betsy, she stirred 
up also.’”’ 

“T am nol stirred up,”’ Betsy said. 

“Yes you are. You're awful prococious 
little girl. What’s Colonel Mayberry going 
to say when you don’t act glad hé’s come?”’ 

“T don’t believe in Colonel Mayberry.” 

“Oh, you’s a-talk- 
in’. You see him and 
you find out.” 

“TI don’t want to 
see him.” 

“Betsy Mayberry! 
You oughtn’t have 
any cooky dough. 
Don’t you 
mamma hear you 
making such conver- 
sation.” 

Mrs. Mayberr\ 
came through th: 
swinging door, dressed 
for town. “Pay no 
attention,” her mouth 
pantomimed over 
Betsy’s head. 

“‘She’s through be- 
lievin’ in things before 
she get started, Mrs. 
Mayberry.” 

“That’s all right, 
Jenny,” Mrs. May- 
berry answered. 
(Continued on Page 87) 
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UNTOLD MISERIES 
TO MANY OUT OF 


ONE OLD 
TIN CAN!" 





Spray FLIT on all stagnant 
water. It wipes out baby Anoph- 
eles ...the malaria mosquito... 
before it has a chance to hatch 
out into a full-fledged carrier of 
disease. 


Spray FLIT in closets and all 
dark corners. It’s sudden death 
to the mosquito that may spread 
living death from a sick man to 
you. 


Attack all mosquitoes in the 
air...with a quick shot of FLIT. 
It’s an easy way to kill ’em. It’s 
a smart way to help protect the 
health and happiness of your 
family. Be prepared! Arm your- 
self with plenty of FLIT... today! 


* Empty tin cans catch water... act 
as breeding places for mosquitoes. Why 
not serve your country and your com 
munity by turning them a//inforscrap 


FLIT 


kills mosquitoes, ants, 
moths, flies, bedbugs and 
other household pests. 


> 


Be sure it's FLIT. 


Ask for the 
yellow container 
with the 
black band. 


Copr. 1944, 
Stanco Incorporated 
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(Continued from Page 85) 
“Betsy understands. We believe in her, and 
that’s important. I’m going down to have 
my hair done, but I won’t be long. Anything 
you want, Betsy?” 

“Gum,” said Betsy. 

“Ts that all?” 

“Just gum, mother. Please.” 

“You sure a funny girl,” Jenny said when 
Mrs. Mayberry had gone. “‘Whyn’t you like 
you papa? He’sahigh-up. He’sacolonel.” 

“T don’t like colonels,” said Betsy. 

“So you don’t like colonels? You don’t 
like you papa.: You don’t like nothin’. You 
too much like Mrs. Savarin I worked for. 
She get a notion in her head and th’ Al- 
mighty couldn’t get it out. She don’t like 
nothin’ either. She don’t even like me to buy 
my meat at her butcher shop even when I tell 
the butcher it’s to be paid separate. She 
don’t like nothin’ except keepin’ her houte 
clean.” Her sharp knife moved quickly to 
cut the cooky dolls. “I just up and left her,” 
she went on. ‘‘‘Mrs. Savarin,’ I say, ‘most 
of you work is on you knees and you don’t 
find many cleaners any more who’ll do knee 
scrub’ry.” I wouldn’t work for her again if 
I never get a job. She stinky.” 

' “JT want to make a cooky girl.” 

“You hands clean?” 

“Vieszz 

“Quit jigglin’ th’ chair.” 

A large hand over a small one cut from the 
dough a girl with a flared skirt and flat sub- 
stantial feet, to whom Betsy gave currant 
eyes and a red round-candy mouth. Jenny 
showed her how to slide the spatula under 
the girl and to place her right in the pan. 
She helped her cut another girl, but Betsy 
gave the features and buttons. down her 
dress. Jenny let Betsy lift her on the spatula 
and rescued her when she doubled. It was 
scarcely a lady who slid at last into the pan. 

By and by two tins were ready for the 
oven, and Jenny rolled new dough. She and 
Betsy cut, patted, rolled and cut, while the 
first of their children grew fat in the oven. 

Jenny began working the spatula under 
one particularly nice doll. ““Here’s a sweet 
girl. She gonna be for the colonel.’ 

Betsy looked quickly. “‘No,’’ she flared. 

“Yes she is. I never saw the colonel, but 
I like him. I like his looks. I’m going to 
make him have a happy time here.” 

“Not with cookies.” 

“With cookies and clean house and cheer- 
ful mind and everything. He’s had hard 
enough time bein’ in faraway islands and 
Australia. This cooky girl’s his. He got to 
have one pleasant girl.” 

Betsy’s hand shot out. The cooky slid into 
a folded heap. 

Jenny’s fingers came swiftly. ‘‘Betsy May- 
berry! You go play. I don’t want you 
round.” 


Anp in the evening, though Mrs. May- 
berry’s eyes and headshakings said, “Pay 
no attention,’’ Jenny muttered and frowned 
on Betsy. 

“Tt only puts her on the defensive, 
Jenny,” Betsy heard her mother say. ‘‘Let 
naughty things drift out and good drift in.” 

Betsy went to the living room to sit in the 
big chair and work her fingers over the slip- 
cover pattern. Jenny found her pulling a 
raveling when she came to take up last lint 
and crumbs. 

“Whatever you doin’ destroyin’ a chair? 
What’s come over you anyway, bein’ mean 
like this? You’s not like that yesterday.” 

“Jenny.” 

“Well, she wasn’t, Mrs. Mayberry. She 
was just so sweet and cheerful. Just today 
she get her papa idea—bein’ mad ’cause he’s 
to live in her house for a while. She oughtn’t 
be so selfish. It’s his house also, ain’t it? 
She ought to be so glad she laugh and dance 
instead of pout. Colonel Mayberry’s a high 
fine man.” 

“He isn’t,” said Betsy. ‘‘He’s stinky.” 

She was marched to bed. 


In sleep she heard the noises. She heard 
a car roll from the street and come up the 
driveway. She heard a man talk and she 
heard her mother answer. She heard Jenny’s 
high voice and high laughter. 
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Later, from far off, she knew they were 
in the room. Light came from the hallway. 
Their tiptoeing was in the light. A strange 
odor was in it, too, and the odor made her 
angry. It did not belong in her room. It was 
a man smell. Someone stooped above her. 
A kiss floated over her forehead. She 
wanted to open her eyes and say, “Don’t 
kiss me,” and glare into the man’s face. It 
seemed easy to do that, to gather her doll 
and turn and let her eyes fly open. She 
thought she was doing it. Her arm went up. 
Her body swung across her doll. Her eyelids 
began to flicker. 

“Sh-h-h-h!” 

It was then that she tried hardest to rush 
her eyes open, yet a thing happened which 
Jenny had told her about. The sandman 
came by, stooped for her, tossed her over his 
shoulder and jogged along a road. 

Presently, however, she did waken easily. 
She lay with wide eyes, straightening things 
in her mind. She was alone in her room, 
cheek on her arm on the pillow, her doll’s 
head pushing her ribs. Light was off in the 
hallways. The glow came from the bigger 
one downstairs. For a long time she lay, 
letting memory grow. At first, she was only 
in the bed. Then the bed became the room; 
the room, the house—this house. 


Prayer for hte 
Feat of, aby 


By Elizabeth Coatsworth 


O God, give fire to the young 
And patience to the old; 

Let age have memories to keep, 
But let the young be bold. 


Someone must venture, someone 
seek, 
Someone must chance his fate, 
So grant the young trust in 
themselves, 
And trust in something great. 


Colonel Mayberry had come. 

Betsy heard Jenny’s heels click through 
the hallway. “‘ Yes, ma’am,”’ she was calling 
back. Betsy rolled onto her stomach, reached 
for her doll and slid from the bed, pulling her 
covers. A button snapped. Her pajamas 
twisted. Free of her blanket, she stood and 
listened to the sounds downstairs: her 
mother’s words, Jenny singing in the kitchen, 
music of clinking dishes, the over-all of a 
new voice. 

Betsy frowned. She stepped from the 
warmth of her rug to the cool shined floor. 
A breeze stirred a tree outside her window 
and a wind came in to run through the un- 
buttoned flap of her pajamas. As though it 
pushed her on, she moved to the hallway 
and to the first step of the stair. 

Seeing brightness downstairs, as for a 
party, while only spilled dimness was for her, 
made Betsy remember how hurried her 
mother’s good night had been. She had sat 
on the bed, yes, saying, “‘Do you remember 
how when Judith first came, you thought 
perhaps she should not play with your dolls, 
then after you knew her, each of you discov- 
ered how much better it was to play with 
them together?” 

“She can play with my dolls,” Betsy had 
said. 

“And you with hers. But try to think 
back. Remember how worried you were at 
first. It’s the same now, dear.’ 

“Daddy doesn’t belong here. He doesn’t 
need to live in our house.” 

Yes, her mother had sat on the bed and 
said those things, but she had hurried just 
the same. She had gone downstairs and 
hurried to the airport. From that moment, 
everything had been spoiled. Now, it was a 
long time that Betsy stood on the top step. 


In remembering this time, she might in 
future years think back on how these stairs 
and her warm bed were suddenly cut from 
the rest of the house while the house itself 
began to move away and leave the stairs 
hanging like some of her own crayon-drawn 
steps in the air against a crayon house. Her 
mother and the man they called her father 
had gathered the bright downstairs for 
themselves, going away in it, letting the 
stairs be the only safe part of the house. 
She slid her leg against another step. Pres- 
ently she went down another. 

She heard the man say something like, 
“Only natural to think . intruder.” 
His voice was low, yet clear. All the other 
talking was in sounds, not words. 

Three more steps she went. “‘This is our 
house,”” she meant to be saying. “It’s 
mother’s—not yours.” Jenny’s song in the 
kitchen made her add, “‘It’s Jenny’s too.” 


To nave her mother choose to talk to the 
man instead of reading alone in the big chair 
or sitting at one of her desks writing a letter 
made Betsy remember, “If you went to 
grandma’s for a visit, would I say, ‘This isn’t 
Betsy’s home any more’?”’ She had not gone 
to grandma’s. She had gone only to sleep, 
and while she had slept everything had 
changed. Only Jenny in the kitchen was the 
same. 

The kitchen door swung. Jenny came 
walking proudly behind the high coffee 
service on a tray. She was humming. She 
did not even look toward the stairs. 

. Betsy watched unbelievingly. Now she 
was indeed alone. The stairs grew higher. 
The room across the hallway went farther 
away. For a moment she raised her head to 
show her fright to anyone who would look. 
Then she squeezed her lips and went down 
the remaining stairs, to cross the floor and 
stand where Jenny had left the door ajar. 

They were sitting on the davenport and 
the coffee table was pulled before them. 
Jenny was serving them. The man was a tall 
soldier, a tall colonel. Betsy could see his 
slenderness and his tallness even as he sat. 
As she watched, he turned from her smiling 
mother to glance a thank-you to Jenny for 
pouring his coffee. Then he lifted the thin 
white cup and bent his head. 

But he did not drink. He saw Betsy in the 
doorway. Quickly the cup was put down. 
The man stood and came around the coffee 
table, across the carpet, not taking his eyes 
from Betsy. Nor did she look away from him 
or change her frown. She only lifted her eyes 
to watch his eyes. 

When he came to her, he squatted, making 
his face even with hers. His hands took her 
arms. “Betsy,” he said. 

Betsy’s lips squeezed. Her gaze did not 
waver. She knew that her mother stood and 
was beside the coffee table. Jenny held the 
coffeepot and was a long way off. It was 
hard to watch with lips pressed. Betsy’s 
began to soften. It was hard to see through 
frowns in her eyes, so hers faded. She 
watched the face before her unflinchingly, 
critically, letting her eyes move from feature 
to feature and back again. Somewhere 
within her was memory of a command she 


had meant to give, “‘Don’t smile at my, 


mother,’’ yet for the moment it was lost. She 
studied brown skin and brown eyes. She 
studied the nose, the forehead, his cheeks. 


‘ She looked to the ears and to his hair where 


it waved and stood up. They were like they 
were in the picture on her mother’s desk. 
She looked again to the man’s eyes. These 
she watched for a long, long time. The man 
did not move. He only knelt so that his uni- 
form was smooth at the knees, his face so 
close she could see the realness of his skin. 

Breath that had been in her body for so 
long a time began to go out in little puffs. 
“You can live with us,”’ she said at last. 
“You can stay here.” 

“Thank you, Betsy,” the man answered. 
His voice was low and nice. He smiled a very 
little. ““Thank you, my lady.” 

Her doll began to slide. Her arms shot 
out. They were cheek to cheek when he lifted 
her. She was squeezing tighter than she ever 
had squeezed a neck. 

“Daddy,” she whispered. 
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Ever... 
tt 3 Seconds! 


DARLING 
THIS 1S GRAND 
COFFEE / 
WHAT (S(T ? 


175 THE NEW 
G. WASHINGTONS 
INSTANT COFFEE. 

YOU JUST ADD 
BOILING WATER! 


JUST THINK! 
NO COFFEE POT. 
NO GROUNDS. 
AND IT COSTS 
NO MORE! 





JUST WAIT TILL YOU TRY 
THIS GRAND NEW COFFEE! 


Now make delicious coffee... always 
uniform—in just 5 seconds! Simply add 
boiling water to half a teaspoonful of 
the new G. Washing- 
ton’s Instant Coffee. 
It’s delicious; yet costs 
no more than old-style A 
coffee! Get it at your 
grocery or delicatessen 
store and try it today! 
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[LJ] CREAM? [] POWDER? [J LIQUID? 


For ordinary uses, you may prefer one 
type of deodorant, your neighbor 
another. But for one purpose—impor- 
tant to you and to every woman— 
there’s no room for argument. 


Use Powder for 
Sanitary Napkins 


For while creams and liquids are suit- 
able for general use, a powder is best 
for sanitary napkins. That’s because 
a powder has no moisture-resistant 
base; doesn’t retard napkin absorption. 


There is ONE Powder 


. created especially for this purpose 
—QUEST* POWDER—soft, sooth- 
ing, safe. It’s the Kotex* Deodorant, 
approved by the Kotex laboratories. 
Being unscented, it doesn’t 
merely cover up one odor 









with another, Quest 
Powder destroys napkin 
odor completely. It’s 


your sure way to avoid 
offending. 


QUEST 


The Kotex Deodorant | 
\ 
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P Jagged cuticle “fringe” 
is a charm chaser— 
spoils all the beauty of 
your hands. Never cut 
cuticle. Use Cutex Oily 
Cuticle Remover to 
loosen and soften ugly 
cuticle—keep finger 
tips smooth and attrac- 
tive. Wonderful for 
cleansing under nail 
tips, removing stains! 
Buy a bottle today. 

Only 10¢, or 35¢ (plus 


tax) for large size. 


THE CHOICE OF MORE WOMEN THAN ALL 
OTHER CUTICLE REMOVERS COMBINED 
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CLUNY BROWN 


(Continued from Page 33) 


she instinctively played up to it by looking 
sad. Cluny could look sad very easily; she 
had only to drop long dark lashes on a color- 
less cheek. Appropriately enough, a first 
spatter of rain just then struck against the 
windows; the shop grew dark, and away 
toward Carmel thunder rolled. 

“You can’t go back in this,” said Mr. 
Wilson. 

“TI don’t mind,” said Cluny bravely. 
“Mrs. Maile’s waiting.” 

But they neither of them took this ob- 
jection very seriously. The chemist, after a 
moment’s reflection, came from behind the 
counter and threw open the door at the back 
of the shop. Cluny—still an orphan—sub- 
missively followed him through into a small 
cozy room. : 

Cluny liked this room at once. A dark red 
wallpaper was enlivened by many colored 
pictures of gardens, ladies, children and pet 
animals; the round table was covered by a 
red cloth, on which stood a large brass lamp; 
the curtains were bright green. In the midst 
of all sat a very old lady whose white shawl 
made her quite restful to look at. 

“Mother,”’ said Mr. Wilson loudly, “‘here’s 
a young lady to see you.” 

Mrs. Wilson slightly turned her head; she 
looked at Cluny without much change of ex- 
pression, nor did she say anything, but out 
from under the shawl fumbled a little brown 
old hand like a rabbit’s paw, and poked to- 
ward the chair on the opposite side of the 
hearth. Cluny obediently sat down. Mr. 
Wilson meanwhile lit the lamp. Its light 
made the room seem smaller and brighter, 
and the sky outside darker. 

“T’ve got your place,”’ said Cluny. 

“T’ll sit here,’’ said the chemist, pulling 
out one of the four straight chairs that stood 
round the table. 

He seemed to have run out of conversa- 
tion, but the silence was not embarrassing, 
even when broken by a light snore from the 
old lady. This, in fact, by giving them a 
good reason not to talk, eased the whole 
situation. Mr. Wilson reached to the book- 
shelf and pulled out a large illustrated 
volume of British poets, for Cluny, and a 
Blackwood’s Magazine for himself, and they 
settled down as for a quiet afternoon. But 
Cluny needed no steel engravings to keep 
her happy: it was so extraordinary to be sit- 
ting there at all, with these two perfect 
strangers, that the sensation was enough in 
itself. Cluny thought that if anyone sud- 
denly came in, they would take her for a 
relation. 

This peculiar situation lasted about fif- 
teen minutes. Then the sky began to clear; 
a watery beam of sun mingled with the light 
from the lamp, making it look like a lamp 
that has been on all night. (Making Cluny 
feel as though she and Mr. Wilson had been 
sitting up all night.) He at once turned it 
out, glanced at the window, and gave Cluny 
an affirmative nod. She put her book on the 
table and followed him back to the shop. 

“You'll be all right now.” 

“Thank you for letting me stay,” said 
Cluny, blinking. 

““Mother’s taken a liking to you,’ 
Mr. Wilson. “‘I can see that.” 


’ 


said 


Ciuny wondered how he could tell. Sev- 
eral years before she had made quite a friend 
of an old man who took a tortoise into 
Kensington Gardens, and he told her he was 
never sure whether the tortoise enjoyed 
these outings or not, whether it didn’t, after 
all, think, ‘“‘Damn this grass.”” However, 
Cluny supposed that from long experience 
Mr. Wilson could detect in his mother shades 
of expression intimations of pleasure unap- 
parent to anyone else. 

“She likes to see a young lady who doesn’t 
put stuff on her face,” said Mr. Wilson. 
“Tf I may say so, so do I.” 

“Well, it wouldn’t do any good,” said 
Cluny frankly. “I’ve tried it, but I look 
worse.” 9 

“They all look worse,’ said the chemist. 
“Only they haven’t the sense to know it,” 


He did up the bottle very neatly, with white 
paper, pink string and a blob of sealing 
wax. ‘‘When you’re passing this way again, 
perhaps on your afternoon off, I hope you'll 
look in on us.” 

“Thank you very much indeed,” said 
Cluny. 


This minute adventure pleased her so 
much that she thought about it all the way 
home. A door had opened in Friars Carmel, a 
door of the most fascinating possibilities; 
for in retrospect the chemist’s shop and the 
room behind appeared not only attractive 
but mysterious. Who kept them so bright 
and clean? Who looked after Mrs. Wilson? 
Not for one moment did Cluny visualize a 
Mrs. Wilson junior. Did Mr. Wilson spend 
all his spare time reading Blackwood’s while 
his mother slept? And what was he doing 
there at all, keeping up-to-date in a place 
like Friars Carmel? He can’t be dodging the 
police, reflected Cluny, he isn’t that sort. I 
dare say he’s had some dreadful tragedy. 


Tus heartening thought carried her along 
at a good pace, and, having been delayed 
already, she honorably refrained from stop- 
ping to pick things. But she had to pause 
just once, at the lane she had already named 
the Gorge. Rills and rivulets of rain water 
were still running down its sides; against the 
dark red earth the newly washed ivy trails 
stood out darker still, yet brighter, too, like 
greenish jet. Every detail of stem, leaf, 
pebble, raindrop showed brilliant and pre- 
cise. Cluny stared and stared. She advanced 
just a step, and felt the ring of stone under 
her heel. The lane was paved in the center 
for a width of about two feet. So it was used— 
or had been; it went somewhere. A beauti- 
ful smell of warm wet earth puffed out to 
meet her. Cluny took another long step for- 
ward, and as she did so something in her 
mackintosh pocket banged against her knee. 

It was Mrs. Maile’s cough cure. Cluny 
took it out and looked at it. It did not ex- 
actly rebuke, but it reminded. Cluny re- 
turned the bottle to her pocket and set her 
face toward home. 


Now Andrew’s original plan had been to 
stay down at Friars Carmel, as it were, on 
guard; and when it became apparent that 
there was nothing to guard against, he 
naturally grew restless. He decided to go up 
to London and see John. 

“You don’t mind, mother?”’ he said. “I 
mean, you and the professor get on perfectly 
well without me?” 

“Of course we do,” said Lady Carmel. 
“Really, dear, it’s quite strange to me that 
you make all this fuss about the one friend 
who’s no trouble at all. Give my love to 
John, and I hope you'll have a gay time. I 
don’t suppose there’ll be very many dances 
yet vi 

“T shouldn’t go to them if there were,” 
said Andrew, rather sternly. 

Lady Carmel sighed. She had taken great 
pains to keep up her London relations, so 
that Andrew should have nice houses open 
to him; but Andrew seemed to scorn nice 
houses as he scorned deb dances and garden 
parties. He was too clever for them. Which 
was very odd, thought Lady Carmel, since 
for the exactly opposite reason his father 
hadn’t liked parties either. He said all the 
girls were too clever for him. Sir Henry had 
been to precisely two dances in his life; at 
the first he met his future wife, at the second 
he proposed to her, and after that he cried 
off. But at least he had realized what dances 
were for. 

“Andrew,” said Lady Carmel suddenly, 
“do you ever think of getting married?”’ 

“No,” said Andrew at once. 

““We’d be very pleased ——”’ 

He grinned at her. ‘‘Yes, darling, if I 
married someone suitable. Like the Duff- 
Graham girl. Holy mackerel!” 

“What a nice expression,” said Lady 
Carmel. ‘‘But I wasn’t thinking of Cynthia. 
In fact, I don’t think Cynthia would do at 
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all. I think she’d bore you. Isn’t there 
someone else?”’ 

“No,” said Andrew. 

His mother looked at him thoughtfully. 
“Now, that’s where we’re so different,” she 
said. “You talk about war, dear, as though 
it were inevitable; and you think me rather 
foolish because I still hope we may have 
peace. But if you really think like that, you 
should marry immediately.”’ 

“Even if there’s no one I’m in love with?”’ 

“That’s not altogether the point—though 
of course your wife must be someone you 
are fond of, and respect. But this property 
has been in the family for three hundred 
years; you should at least get an heir,’’ said 
Lady Carmel. 

Andrew considered her with attention. 
. “Ts that how you really feel?” 

“Yes, my dear, it is.” 

His next words had a dreadful relevance. 
“Do you remember Betty Cream?’’ 

Lady Carmel instinctively closed her eyes, 
but bravely reopened them. “Certainly I 
do. I think she’s the most beautiful girl I’ve 
ever seen, and so does your father. Would 
she make you happy?” 

“T shouldn’t imagine so,’”’ said Andrew. 
“But, as you say, that’s not the point. Not 
that she’d have me, of course.” 

He looked at his mother, expecting to see 
her bristle; but Lady Carmel gazed blandly 
back. ““Then, dear, we’d better start a few 
house parties; and I shall 
expect you home before 
the end of the month.” 
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taught her the unwisdom of such a course: 
she thought it nice of Mr. Andrew to sug- 
gest it, but also rather simple. However, the 
incident as a whole amused her, and as soon 
as she had finished upstairs she went off to 
discuss it with Hilda in the laundry. Hilda 
was ironing; her own things and Cluny’s 
were finished, because she always did them 
first. Now she was engaged on a nightdress 
of Lady Carmel’s. Cluny cast an eye over 
it, half expecting to see a coronet or two, 
but it was perfectly plain, and rather like 
those still laid away in Aunt Floss’ bureau. 

“Hilda,” said Cluny, “I’ve been talking 
to Mr. Andrew.” 

“Get along!” said Hilda admiringly. 

“He’s upset about the vacuuming in the 
East, on account of the professor. What’s the 
matter with the professor? Is he ill? He 
doesn’t look ill.” 

“He’s had an operation. I shouldn’t won- 
der if it was for gallstones,” said Hilda. 
“See how I’ve done your knickers.’ 


Sue had done them beautifully. She had 
become very attached to Cluny, and this 
was her way of showing it. Admiring the re- 
sult, Cluny suddenly remembered an oft- 
repeated injunction of her late aunt’s: “Al- 
ways have your underclothes nice, in case 
you get run over by a bus.’”’ But there 
seemed little danger of such an accident at 
Friars Carmel—even on the main road. 


This road, with its im- 
plication of going to the 





Before he left Andrew 
performed a last duty 
toward his guest, which 
involved him in an inter- 
view with Cluny Brown. 
He had no difficulty in 
finding her, because she 
was singing in the house- 
maid’s pantry on the first 
floor. Cluny was so ab- 
sorbed in work and song 
that fora moment Andrew 
stood unperceived in the 
doorway ;stoodandstared, 
for the last time he had 
consciously seen her had 
been out-of-doors, strid- 
ing along in her mackin- 
tosh as though she owned 
half Devonshire. Now she 
didn’t look like the same 
person: her brown frock, 
inherited from a_ prede- 
cessor, was much too short 
in both skirt and sleeves, 
and the waist only vaguely 
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chemist’s, now occupied 
a large place in Cluny’s 
thoughts; for she had lost 
no time in extracting from 
Hilda and Mrs. Maile the 
history of the Wilsons, 
and it turned out to be 
even as tragic as she had 
guessed. 

The facts were these: 
Mrs. Wilson had been born 
at Friars Carmel; while in 
service at Exeter she mar- 
ried a Scottish gardener, 
who took her to the Mid- 
lands; on his death she 
settled in Nottingham 
with her son, Titus, whose 
brilliant career—scholar- 
ship after scholarship— 
was culminated in his own 
chemist’s shop. Titus Wil- 
son was a flourishing and 
lucky man; successful 
in love as in all else, he 
became affianced toa beau- 








approximated her own. 
The stiff white cap had 
slipped forward over her 
nose, and her pony tail of hair, escaping 
from its pins, stuck out behind. But her 
manners remained easy. 

“Hello,”’ she said pleasantly. ‘‘Want to 
wash?”’ 

“No, thanks,” said Andrew. ‘‘Are you th 
one who vacuums the east corridor?”’ 

Cluny at once looked defensive. “‘Yes, I 
am,” she said. “I’m Cluny Brown. And I’m 
being as quiet as I can.”’ 

“Well, I’m sorry, but it still makes a row. 
It wakes the professor every morning. Can’t 
you muffle it?”’ 

“No,” said Cluny. “It’s the way it 
works—like Hilda breathing.”’ 

“Oh, blast it,” said Andrew. He looked so 
put out that Cluny felt sorry for him. She 
cogitated. 

““There’s one way,” she said at length. “I 
could just not do the corridor.” 

“Won't that get you into a row?” 

“T’m always in rows,” said Cluny, reas- 
suringly. “One more won’t make any odds.” 


ANpREW regarded her with more interest. 
“That’s very decent of you. But why are 
you always in rows?”’ 

“Mrs. Maile’s training me,’’ explained 
Cluny, without rancor. 

“If she bullyrags, 
mother.” 

Cluny had been only six weeks at Friars 
Carmel, but that was long enough to have 
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tiful Miss Drury. A week 
before the wedding Miss 
Drury was injured in a 
traffic accident, survived four days in great 
pain, and died. 

Titus Wilson’s subsequent conduct re- 
vealed a strength of emotion unsuspected 
even by his mother. He was a broken man. 
One day about six months later he asked his 
mother whether she would not like to return 
to Devon. This had been a long-cherished 
wish of Mrs. Wilson’s, and she said that she 
would. 

Titus did the thing thoroughly by tak- 
ing her back to Friars Carmel. He de- 
liberately buried himself. But the sale of the 
Nottingham business had left him sufficient 
capital to make a good start; besides giving 
Friars Carmel a better chemist than it had 
ever dreamed of, he gradually acquired the 
custom of all the big houses round about. 
Almost in spite of himself, Mr. Wilson pros- 
pered. In six years he made no friends and 
few acquaintances, but Friars Carmel be- 
came rather proud of him. 

“For sad as it all was,” said Mrs. Maile 
sententiously, ‘“we are very fortunate to 
have such a good chemist so close at hand. 
He is very much better than the man at 
Carmel.” 

Cluny listened to this tragic story and 
pitied Mr. Wilson with all her heart. She 
also felt very flattered by the notice he had 
taken of herself. ‘‘I suppose he’s hated 
women ever since?” she suggested hope- 
fully. 
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“Certainly not. He simply pays no atten- 
tion to them.” 

“Us be just so many images,” put in 
Hilda, with a certain resentment. ‘‘Old 
Sourface, I call’n.”’ 

“He is an excellent son to his mother, and 
a very superior man,” pronounced Mrs. 
Maile, “‘and that is quite enough about Mr. 
Wilson.” 

If she were speaking to Cluny, she might 
just as well have spoken to a bloodhound on 
the trail. XI 


Waren in London, Andrew shared with John 
Frewen a bachelor apartment in Bloomsbury 
consisting of one room. When Andrew ar- 
rived from Devonshire, John at once asked 
where was Mr. Belinski. 

“At Friars, of course,’ said Andrew. 
“Working on a new book.” 

“You mean you’ve left him there?”’ John 
asked. 

“Of course,” said Andrew, rather impa- 
tiently. ‘‘He’s perfectly all right. It was a 
sound scheme to get him down, but we over- 
did the deadly peril.” 

“You'll look well if you get back and find 
him kidnaped,” said John gloomily. 

He seemed to be in a gloomy mood, but 
since they made it a point of honor never 
to question each other, Andrew ignored it 
and went out to tea with a man who kept a 
left-wing bookshop. He returned about six 
and went out again, leaving John still loung- 
ing by the fire; returned finally at midnight 
to find his friend in precisely the same posi- 
tion. But this time there was a difference in 
his clothes. During the interval he had 
changed from flannels to tails. A white carna- 
tion was dying in his buttonhole. Andrew 
thought this strange. 

“Been out?”’ he asked casually. 

John nodded. 

“Good show?” 

“T haven’t been to a show,” said John. 

Andrew poured himself a glass of beer. 
They didn’t question each other—but he sat 
down on the table and waited, in case John 
was working up to get something off his 
chest. It flashed through his mind that per- 
haps his friend had joined the Oxford Group. 

“T have just,’”’ said John Frewen, “asked 
Betty to marry me.” 

Andrew put down his glass with great 
care, taking pains to set it in the exact mid- 
dle of the table center. ““That was a bold 
act,” he said. ‘‘Is she going to?” 

“Don’t be a fool. Would I be here if 
she were?”’ 

“Depends how it took you,”’ said Andrew, 
suddenly feeling quite bright and conversa- 
tional. ““ You might have come back to brood 
on it a bit. Or you might want to give me 
the big news. Or ——’”’ 

“Shut up,” said John Frewen. 

The bluntness of a friend in pain is never 
hurtful. Andrew poured out a second glass 
of beer and silently proffered it. 

“You might say something,’’ complained 
John. 

“My dear chap, what can I say? I’m 
beastly sorry, if that’s any use.” 

“Tt isn’t. You’ve no idea how ghastly I 
feel. It’s like the moment before a car 
smash, only going on and on. You can’t 
imagine it.” 

Andrew detected a first spark of spiritual 
pride, which he made haste to fan. ‘‘I can 
see you’ve taken an awful knock. What did 
she say?” 

“Nothing much. I can’t remember her 
exact words. Something like, ‘What a fool 
idea, darling’—darling!—and then I asked 
if I could get her a taxi, and she said no, 
thanks, she thought she’d join up with the 
Mallinsons. They were at the next table. 
The last thing I saw of her,” said John bit- 
terly, ““she was doing the Lambeth Walk. 
Oiz7 

Andrew felt extraordinarily sympathetic. 
““She’s got the worst manners of any girl I 
know.” 

“That’s exactly what I think. I mean, 
it’s not as though I were an absolute out- 
sider.” 

“She ought to have felt extremely bucked. 
The trouble is, everyone’s made such an 
absurd fuss of her since she was about ten 


years old that now she’s simply unbear- 
ablevaus 

This abuse of the beloved made them both 
feel pleasantly judicious and detached. John 
Frewen was able to take a swallow of beer. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ve often thought,” 
went on Andrew. ‘‘Betty’s just the sort of 
girl to have a marvelous time for years and 
years, and then never get married at all.” 

“Perhaps she doesn’t want to get mar- 
ried.” 

“She mayn’t now, but she will. What’s 
she to do? She hasn’t any brains; she can’t 
start a career. She’ll turn into one of those 
haggish females who get up parties for char- 
ity balls.” 

For a moment they both contemplated 
this picture with grim satisfaction. But it 
didn’t convince. With the best will in the 
world, neither could foresee any future for 
the Honorable Elizabeth Cream that was 
not brilliant, enviable and undeserved. 

Andrew’s situation was now extremely 
trying. He had come up to London in two 
minds; he might propose to Betty or he 
might not. John Frewen’s essay decided 
him, perhaps illogically, that he would; and, 
having once come to this decision, he was in 
a fever of impatience. He desired to propose 
to Betty immediately. Against this was the 
feeling that she might be in a refusing mood, 
and a natural reluctance to appear to be 
taking his place in a queue. The wench 
thought quite enough of herself already; to 
have two proposals on two consecutive days 
would set her up beyond bearing. However, 
he took the preliminary step of telephoning 
her, and was shaken to learn that she hadn’t 
a free five minutes for the next week. She 
was rehearsing for a Pageant of Fair Women. 
“Good heavens!” exclaimed Andrew disgust- 
edly; and only just brought himself to ask 
her to dinner when the beastly thing was 
over. 


Like most young and therefore self- 
centered persons, Andrew rarely gave a 
thought to scenes he had left behind, and 
this was especially the case when that scene 
was Friars Carmel. He did not wonder what 
was happening there without him, because 
he could not imagine anything happening at 
all. In a way this belief was justified: the 
life of the old house ran deep and slow; An- 
drew’s presence was the sun on its waters, 
and when it was withdrawn the surface took 
on a uniform tint—dullness rocked like a 
halcyon on its tranquil bosom. 


Bur the dullness wasn’t dull to Lady 
Carmel, waiting for her son to come back, 
busy with all sorts of maternal plans, and 
Sir Henry had just got hold of the address 
of a very old friend in Zanzibar. As for the 
professor, his reputation for quietness was 
by now so well established that neither Sir 
Henry nor Lady Carmel ever doubted his 
perfect satisfaction. He missed Andrew, of 
course, as was only suitable. Lady Carmel 
made a special effort to take tea with him 
every day and Sir Henry taught him piquet. 
They thoroughly approved of him; and 
Andrew, could he have witnessed these mild 
amenities, would have approved also, and 
with an an equal confidence in the general 
content. 

In point of fact, Mr. Belinski rapidly be- 
came so desperate as to throw a copy of 
Gulliver’s Travels from the stable window 
and hit Cluny Brown on the head. 

“Hi!” called Cluny, naturally indignant. 
“What d’you think you’re doing?”’ 

Mr. Belinski did not even apologize. 
Cluny promptly picked up the book and 
shied it back. This relieved her feelings and, 
as she was not really hurt, annoyance rapidly 
gave place to curiosity. On closer inspection 
she saw that the professor was seriously 
put out. 

“What’s biting you?” asked Cluny kindly. 

“T have the wind up,” stated Adam 
Belinski. 

Cluny looked at him uncertainly. Though 
his English was so good, he did sometimes 
make mistakes, and for a moment she won- 
dered whether the distress were physical. 
But he suddenly stretched himself with 
great vigor, not at all like a man in pain. 
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“Do you mean you’re frightened of some- 
thing?” asked Cluny. 

“Of everything,’ said Mr. Belinski. ‘‘I 
am afraid to the marrow of my bones, and 
of the marrow of my bones, which I feel 
gradually turning to a white soup. I feel my 
brain turning to sweetbreads. I am losing 
my virility. If you were to boil me down as 
I stand, you would get a cup of chicken 
broth. You observe how all my metaphors 
come from the table. That is another symp- 
tom. I am always eating. If you have not 
noticed the change in me, you must be 
blind.” 

“Well, you haven’t got any fatter,” said 
Cluny. ‘‘Mrs. Maile was remarking on it.” 

He looked at her with dislike. ‘“‘“You are 
probably one of the stupidest girls in the 
world, which, with a face like that, is little 
short of dishonest,’’ he told her. “If you 
cannot understand me, at least do not 
make idiotic remarks. I talk to you be- 
cause I have no alternative, as I would to a 
cat.” 

“Now I’ll say something,” retorted Cluny. 
“Tf I was a cat, I wouldn’t listen.” 

Mr. Belinski took no notice of this what- 
ever. He put his hands on the window sill 
and leaned out, as though addressing a mob. 

“What you are now privileged to hear,” 
said Mr. Belinski loudly, ‘‘is a statement of 
the soul. You do not talk about your souls 
in this country, but to Poles they are im- 
portant. Here I am, then, and my soul with 
me. Instead of bread and black coffee we 
consume the vol-au-vents of Mrs. Maile. We 
sleep between fine sheets, and our clothes 
are brushed by Mr. Syrett. Do not mistake 
me; we have no contempt for luxury—luxury 
is a fine thing. But it should not be daily. 
Luxury should be the 
détente after work, the riot 
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Cluny’s contribution to this debate was 
not entirely ingenuous. ‘‘I’m getting used to 
it,” said she; in truth, she was not so much 
getting used to service as ignoring it. Her 
domestic duties simply formed the back- 
ground to a variety of interesting preoccupa- 
tions, of which Mr. Belinski was not even 
the chief. The focus of her mind was the 
tragic chemist; she thought of Mr. Wilson 
all the more because she could not see him, 
whereas she saw Mr. Belinski every day— 
made his bed, sorted his linen, watched him 
eat his dinner. Titus Wilson had the attrac- 
tion of the inaccessible; and to Cluny’s in- 
tense chagrin, looked like keeping it. 

Because the next step in their acquaint- 
ance should obviously have been a chance 
encounter in the lanes: Miss Brown sur- 
prised, Mr. Wilson deferential; request from 
Mr. Wilson to accompany Miss Brown on 
her walk, and at the end of it an appoint- 
ment for the week after. But these moves 
were made impossible by the circumstance 
that Cluny’s afternoon off, Wednesday, and 
Mr. Wilson’s early closing, Thursday, did 
not coincide. There is nothing so intractable 
as a calendar. 


Smt, shops are open to all. What need to 
wait on chance? Disguised as a customer, 
Cluny could revisit her glimpse of the moon 
without any loss of dignity, and indeed did 
so on the Wednesday following. But she 
took Roddy with her, and dogs were not al- 
lowed in. Not even the colonel’s Roddy 
might cross the threshold. Cluny had to tie 
him up outside, and his offended howls al- 
most drowned her request for tooth paste. 
No conversation was possible, and Cluny 
got out of the shop as fast as she could and 

made for open country 

without—literally—a 
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Cluny. “Itisn’t Mrs.Maile putitright. —p.H.LAWRENCE. animal came lolloping over 








who does the cooking, it’s 
cook.” 

“Be quiet.” 

“You may as well get 
it straight.” 

“Be quiet! There is 
also,’ continued Mr. Be- 
linski, “the luxury of be- 
ing always with the well- 
bred, with people who con- 
sider one’s pride, are delicate, till one no 
longer has need of one’s weapons and throws 
them away. Till one begins to think, ‘Where 
else shall I find people so kind, so gentle? 
Where else shall I find this luxury I am 
used to?’ And then, if one is lucky, one gets 
the wind up. Cluny Brown, I am getting 
used to being here.” 


are. 


‘THERE was a long silence. Cluny, who had 
listened with great attention, nodded her 
head. “‘That’s just how I feel about being a 
parlormaid.”’ 

“You are quite impossible,” said Mr. 
Belinski. ; 

“But it 7s the same,” persisted Cluny. 
“Mrs. Maile’s been here thirty years; not 
that I suppose she wanted anything else. 
But look at me. I didn’t want to go into 
service. I stood up to Uncle Arn and every- 
thing. And now it doesn’t seem so bad. I’m 
getting used to it.” 

“You don’t matter,” said Belinski gloom- 
ily. 

“T matter to me.” 

“That is not the point. I matter because 
of my work, and I am not working. I ask 
you, what am I to do?” 

Cluny heaved a sigh. She knew he wasn’t 
asking her really, he was asking Fate, but 
she did her best. And at least she was prac- 
tical. 

“If you’re stuck for your fare, I can 
lend you a quid.” 

Belinski looked at her, threw back his 
head and uttered a melodramatic crow of 
laughter, like a man laughing in the face of 
the ironic gods. Then he looked at Cluny 
again, and said hastily, “I will not take it 
now, but if I need it, I will ask.” 


Women are never disarmed 
by compliments, men always 


The man who has no se- 
crets from his wife either has 
no secrets or no wife. 


to Friars Carmel on his 
own initiative, waving his 
beautiful tail, leaping up 
at Hilda and Cluny, and 
knocking down a jar of 
preserved plums which the 
former happened to have 
in her hand. The two 
girls looked at each other 
in dismay. 

“Talk o’ bulls in china shops!’’ cried 
Hilda. ‘‘Cluny Brown, now you be for it!” 

“He’s got to go back,’’ said Cluny des- 
perately, “or they’ll never let me have him 
again. Roddy, go home!” 

Roddy waved his tail and bounded to- 
ward the pantry. Cluny caught his collar 
just in time. 

“T’ll have to take him back,’’ she said. 
“Mailey and Syrett won’t be down for an 
hour. I’ll run all the way.” 

“What about cook’s plums? They be out 
of the storeroom, and Mailey’s got the key.” 

Cluny thought rapidly. ““There’s a jar on 
our window sill with moss in it. Wash it out 
and put the plums in that. The floor’s quite 
clean. If there’s not enough juice, use the 
pineapple left over from our dinner. If the 
lid won’t fit, say you opened it ready.” 

This masterly plan filled Hilda with ad- 
miration, and she at once rushed upstairs. 
Cluny, still grabbing Roddy’s collar with 
one hand, removed her apron with the other 
and rushed out. They ran all the way to the 
Hall, through hedges, into the stables, where 
Cluny hustled Roddy inside his pen, secured 
the gate, embraced him over it, and left 
him. Halfway back, her wind not un- 
naturally failed; she had to sit down a min- 
ute on the crosspiece of a stile, and while 
she was sitting there Mr. Wilson came along 
the lane. 

“Good afternoon,” said Mr. Wilson in- 
quiringly. He seemed to know it wasn’t her 
day off. 

“Good afternoon,” panted Cluny. “I’ve 
been on an errand.” This was better than 
saying she’d been illicitly returning the 
colonel’s Labrador, but it put her, as she at 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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bles!) they lack vitamin C. And authorities 
say breakfast is the time to fill your quota 
of vitamin C. Otherwise you are almost 
sure to fall short for the day. 
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9. Just add a sunny glass of fresh orange 
juice,and look! You get your day’s require- 
ments of vitamin C. Help out with the 
other vitamins and food values, too. And 
can you think of anything quite like de- 
licious, appetizing California orange juice 
to brighten your morning and make you 
want to eat your better breakfast! 
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(Continued from Page 91) 
once realized, under the suspicion of loiter- 
ing. It was strange how Mr. Wilson’s pres- 
ence seemed to act like a magnifying glass 
on the least unevenness of conduct. “I ran,” 
added Cluny. 

“You appear to be out of breath,” said 
Mr. Wilson. He approached the stile. He 
wore a raincoat and a soft cap, both of excel- 
lent quality, and beautifully polished black 
boots. Cluny felt very conscious of her own 
dishevelment. 

“It’s pretty round here, isn’t it?” she said 
nervously. 

“A very beautiful countryside. It must 
be a great pleasure to you when you go 
walking.” 

“I go for a walk every Wednesday after- 
noon.” 

So far their conversation had followed the 
conventional path, presenting no difficulty 
to either. Now they were pulled up, they 
had to make a detour. 

“Weclose on Thursday,” said the chemist. 

“Yes, I know,” said Cluny. 

“Otherwise we might have chanced to 
meet.” 

“Tt’s nice to have someone to walk with.” 

“Though I am not,” continued Mr. Wil- 
son, “a very gay companion for a young 
lady like yourself.’ 

Cluny hesitated. It was impossible to 
contradict him, and equally impossible to 
explain that in this lack of gaiety—or rather 
in the cause of it—lay his chief charm. She 
said, rather uncertainly, ‘‘I hate people who 
pretend to be gay when they aren’t.”’ 

“There I agree with 
you. But natural cheer- 
fulness is a very good 
thing,” insisted Mr. 





BLACK MAGIC 
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Still less could she have Put into words the 
feeling that held her at the stile, 

“Blest,” said Mr. Wilson—so suddenly 
that Cluny was quite startled, especially as 
he paused a moment before going on, in a 
deep, solemn voice: 


“Blest, who can unconcernedly find 
Hours, days, and years, slide soft away 
In health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day.”’ 


When he had finished, Cluny drew a long 
breath. ‘‘That’s beautiful,” she said softly, 

Mr. Wilson stood up, away from the stile. 
He was smiling, though sternly, though not 
at her. ‘“‘It took a deal o’ learning,” said Mr. 
Wilson, and walked on down the lane. 


XIT 

Anprew, in London, was distressed to find 
himself thinking at least as much about 
Betty Cream as about the European situa- 
tion. She was incomparably the less im- 
portant subject, but she had somehow got 
into his mind and wandered about there like 
a child in a laboratory. He also blamed 
John Frewen, who had abandoned himself 
to chagrin, refused to discuss Czechoslo- 
vakia, and—against all their principles—re- 
quired constant sympathy. Andrew was 
reduced to the banality of telling him to take 
it like a man, to which John replied that he 
was taking it like a man, and not like a sex- 
less intellectual. 

Andrew also suffered from a slight feeling 
of treachery with regard to his own inten- 
tions. This did not pre- 
vent him from profit- 
ing by his friend’s ex- 
perience: from internal 


Wilson. 

“You can’t be cheer- 
ful when you’ve noth- 
ing to be cheerful 
about. I mean, the 
Lord loves a cheerful 
giver, and all that, but 
if a thing’s just taken, 
you haven’t a chance. 
I mean,’’ plunged 
Cluny, ‘when Aunt 
Floss died, Uncle Arn 
never pretended to be 
merry and bright, and 
no one thought the 
worse of him.” 


+ The teacher was explaining the 
examples in arithmetic to her 
class and was much pleased to see 
that the dullest boy she had was 
paying very close attention. “At 
last,” thought the teacher, ""I have 
succeeded in making an impression 
on his mind.’? When she had fin- 
ished the demonstration, she said, 
“Well, Tommy, did you understand 
the examples as I explained them?” 

*“No, ma’am,”’ answered the boy, 
“but there’s one question I'd like to 
ask.”° 

“What is that, Tommy?’ 

**Where do the figures go when you 
rub them out?” —CHAS. N. LURIE: 


evidence he gathered 
that John had taken 
Betty to Claridge’s, a 
place where her atten- 
tion had always many 
claims on it; Andrew 
took her to the Moulin 
Bleu. John had pea- 
cocked forth in tails; 
Andrew wore his usual 
tweed jacket. He did 
not exactly intend to 
treat Betty rough, but 
he wasn’t going to 
make too much fuss 
over her. No glamour, 








She kept her eyes on 
the distance as she 
spoke, but without 
looking at him she could feel his sudden 
rigidity. He stood so still, for so long, 
that she wished with all her heart she had 
held her tongue. 

“You'll have been hearing about me in 
the village?” said Mr. Wilson at last. 

“No, not in the village,’ said Cluny 
quickly. “From Mrs. Maile. I’m sorry if— 
if you didn’t want to be talked about.” 

“A man’s private affairs are naturally not 
a subject for discussion.” 

“T’m sorry,” said Cluny again. She was 
indeed; she drooped with sorrow. 

The chemist, glancing down at her, said 
more kindly, “I know that you meant no 
harm.” 


Tuts slight encouragement somewhat re- 
vived her. Swiftly, before the subject should 
be closed forever, Cluny said, “I do think 
you were wonderful, leaving everything and 
coming to live here just because your 
mother wanted to.” 

“Tt was a matter of indifference to me 
where I lived. I was naturally glad to gratify 
her wish.” 

Cluny stole a long look at him. He had 
relaxed again, he was leaning easily against 
the stile; behind the formality of his speech 
she now suddenly divined, not strain, but a 
steady, imperturbable secureness. If you 
give up enough, what remains is safe. 

“You're all right now, aren’t you?” asked 
Cluny impulsively. 

Mr. Wilson nodded. 

Silence fell between them. Half an hour 
must have passed since Cluny fled out of the 
kitchen, but she could not tear herself away. 


oe 


Make 'Em Laugh. (C. P. Putnam's Sons.) 





thought Andrew 
sternly; and as a con- 
sequence behaved with 
such unnatural boorishness that Betty at 
once guessed what was in the wind. 

“Darling,” said Andrew, as they finished 
their coffee, “would you like to marry me 
next month?” 

“No, thank you,” said Betty. ““What a 
fool idea, darling.” 

“It’s my mother’s, actually,” explained 
Andrew, “and when you look at it, it’s 
rather sound. I say there’s going to be a 
war. She says all right, get an heir. Their 
generation at least has its feet on the 
ground.” 

“Well, I don’t belong to it,”’ said Betty. 
“Tf there’s going to be war, I shall be bel- 
ligerent.”’ 

“Driving generals round in cars,’ 
Andrew sardonically. 

“Better me than an able-bodied male. 
What about you?” 

Andrew hesitated. He had a private idea 
that in the event of war he would do some- 
thing rather special; he did not know exactly 
what, but his fluent French and German and 
his knowledge of Europe put him, he felt, 
in a special class. If he didn’t quite see him- 
self hanging round the Reichstag in a false 
beard, no more did he see himself on the 
barrack square. There was something about 
Betty’s clear and inquisitive gaze, however, 
that prevented his explaining this, and he 
merely shrugged his shoulders and got the 
bill. 

“Let’s go somewhere and dance,” said 
Betty. pir 

Not without satisfaction, Andrew indi- 
cated his jacket. ‘‘We can’t,’’ he told her. 
“Wrong clothes.” 


, 


said 
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“Oh, don’t be so hidebound,”’ said Betty 
sharply. ‘‘ You’re just like John, all you can 
think of is Claridge’s.”’ The injustice of 
this remark annoyed Andrew very much. 
‘“We can go to Covent Garden, or Hammer- 
smith, and at least there’ll be room to 
move.” 

She stood up. Andrew held her coat, and 
as she slipped into it let his hands rest a 
moment on her shoulders; and this brief 
contact had the effect of making him forget 
all her worthless qualities. 

“And if there isn’t a war?”’ he asked. 

“You won’t be in such a hurry to repro- 
duce your kind.”’ 

“The offer still stands.” 

Betty turned to look at him, brushing his 
chin with her golden topknot. “Andrew,” 
she said, ‘“‘do you notice that out of all our 
crowd, we’re the only ones who talk about 
war? John does too, sometimes, but no one 
else. Why is it?” 

“T don’t know. Unless we’ve got more 
sense.” 

“Then I wish we hadn’t. 
blighting.” 

She walked quickly toward the door, too 
quickly, for she had to stand there waiting 
while Andrew got his change, and he an- 
noyed her by being so slow. 

She couldn’t see herself as he did, in the 
moment when she turned and set her heels 
together and lifted her impatient chin. Her 
full, tightly waisted coat was crimson, open- 
ing on the primrose of a dress that frothed 
into ruffles at the neck, and out of the deep 
and pale colors her golden head rose brighter 
than a Lent lily. Against the drabness of the 
little restaurant, she startled; not Andrew 
alone was held at gaze. But Betty was used 
to being stared at, and in fact liked it. She 
decided to give the waiters a treat, and bent 
on each in turn her most angelic smile. 

“T love this place,” she said clearly, bless- 
ing them. “‘We’ll come again.” 

But as soon as they got outside she ceased 
being an angel and baited Andrew so un- 
mercifully that he heard the midnight 
chimes alone, as he tramped round and 
round, round and round, round and round 
Bloomsbury Square. 


It’s rather 


The next day was Sunday. This made lit- 
tle difference to Andrew and John Frewen, 
who had breakfast at the usual time, which 
was in any case late, read all the papers, 
and by lunchtime had usually slight head- 
aches from sitting over a gas fire. If Sunday, 
in Bloomsbury, had any character at all, it 
was that of being the most characterless day 
of the week. At Friars Carmel, on the other 
hand, it meant sausages and kidneys at nine 
instead of bacon and eggs at half past eight, 
and the car round for church at a quarter to 
eleven, and the vicar to midday dinner, and 
an afternoon of peculiar stillness—in fact, 
every moment of the day was as strongly 
impregnated with Sundayishness as Lady 
Carmel’s linen cupboard with lavender. 
Friars Carmel kept up its standards—in 
every respect save one, and for that one 
backsliding Mrs. Maile honestly and re- 
morsefully took the blame. 


Every week, as Mrs. Maile took her place 
in church, she instinctively glanced at the 
pew behind. The purpose of this glance had 
once been to review the maids’ Sunday hats: 
not a new flower, not a turned ribbon, but 
caught and trembled under her eye; now it 
rested on empty air. Once five heads at 
least had been bent to her inspection; now 
she couldn’t get even Hilda and Cluny to 
church. They had every excuse, they had 
too much to do—but Mrs. Maile felt that 
were she still in her prime, she would have 
got them there somehow. 

Another point troubled her. They had too 
much to do, but were they doing it? Mrs. 
Maile was as reluctant to turn her back on 
them as a lion tamer upon a cage of lions. 
When she thought of Cluny and Hilda at 
large in the empty house, it was all she could 
do to keep her mind on the service. Not 
that the housekeeper suspected them of pry- 
ing—certainly not of pilfering: they were 
good, honest girls. Required to put her sus- 
picion into words, Mrs. Maile would have 


said that she feared they might be playing 
billiards. 

As a matter of fact, Hilda’s and Cluny’s 
favorite employment during this unguarded 
hour was the comparatively innocent one of 
laying traps for Mr. Syrett, to find out if he 
really wore a wig. (Their ruses were too 
numerous to detail, and all failures. They 
never, though they often planned to, applied 
the crucial test of a lighted match.) They 
never went into the billiard room, and until 
the day after Andrew’s rejection by Miss 
Cream, Cluny had never been into the 
library. On that Sunday morning, for the 
first time, she set her ear to the door just as 
the vicar gave out his text, softly opened it 
and slipped in. A Sabbath calm enveloped 
the great room; secure in the virtue of 
others, Cluny embarked on her quest. 


It was no easy one. Gazing on the thou- 
sands and thousands of books—they looked 
to her like millions and millions—Cluny felt 
her heart’sink. She had none of the library 
user’s technique; to find four lines, in all 
that, struck her simply as looking for a 
needle in a haystack. However, she stepped 
to the nearest shelf and pulled out the first 
volume that came to hand: A Sportsman in 
the Levant. It was solid prose. So were the 
next four. But the sixth—My Garden in 
Spain—had verses at the head of each 
chapter. Cluny read one or two of them in 
an unhopeful sort of way, moved down the 
shelves and found herself up to the neck in 
Shakespeare, Byron, Milton, Browning—po- 
etry, every word of it, pages and pages, books 
and books, the glory of English literature, 
tight-packed and appalling. Some spirits 
indeed might have soared; but not Cluny’s. 
If she pulled out book after book, opened 
and quickly shut them, it was simply with 
a gambler’s irrational hope; and she had just 
flung herself down in the very attitude of 
the penniless rake—legs outstretched, hands 
thrust deep in her apron pockets—when Mr. 
Belinski quietly entered the room. 

He looked at her in surprise. ‘“What are 
you doing?” 

Whacked as she was, Cluny just managed 
to counter. ‘““Why aren’t you at church?” 
she asked. 

“Because I am a wicked man. If you are 
contemplating suicide, they will be back in 
about fifteen minutes.” 

Cluny wearily pulled herself out of the 
chair and stared down at the heap of books. 
Then she glanced at Mr. Belinski, who 
quickly and accurately read her mind. 

“No, they will not think it is I,’”’ he said 
firmly. ‘‘If necessary I shall deny it. What 
were you looking for?”’ 

“A piece of poetry.” 

“Any piece?” 

“No, of course not. A piece I heard.” 

Mr. Belinski looked at the catholic array 
at her feet and lifted his eyebrows. “I see 
you have a long task. You don’t know the 
author?” 

“Not unless’’—Cluny was suddenly struck 
by a new thought—‘“‘not unless Mr. Wilson 
made it up himself. And I don’t think he did, 


because he said he’d learnt it. It began 
“Blest.’”’ 

““Blest pair of sirens,’’’ suggested Mr. 
Belinski. 


Cluny shook her head. “No. Something 
about hours, days and years slip some- 
thing by.” 

Mr. Belinski reflected a moment, and to 
Cluny’s amazement and admiration repeated 
the whole stanza. 

“However did you know?”’ she marveled. 

“Tt is the third and a less-quoted verse 
of a very famous poem,” continued Mr. 
Belinski. 


“Thus let me live, unseen, unknown, 
Thus unlamented let me die; 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. 


The man who wrote it would do anything 
to make himself conspicuous.” 

Cluny did not quite take this in. To her a 
piece of poetry was something that existed 
in a vacuum. ‘Would you write it down for 
me?” she asked. ‘‘I want to learn it.’”’ 
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For best results in cleaning both 
windows and mirrors—use just a 
thin coating of Bon Ami. Then, 
while it’s still damp—wipe 
it off! Bon Ami leaves no dust- 
catching film behind, gives glass 
a brilliant, crystal-clear alist 


And in addition, it’s easy to use 
—amazingly inexpensive! 


Bon Ami Cake 


vp 


scratched yet!” 
POLISHES AS IT CLEANS 





SAUCE 


ONE Sauce for ALL! 


Not just for meat. Not just for fish. 
Not just for fowl, beans, salads 
and eg¢ dishes. It’s A«1 for all! 

Ask forit when dining out. Keepit on the 
table at home. Not vationed. 

G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford 1, Conn, 
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KILLS INSECTS IN 


VICTORY GARDENS 


Use Red Arrow Garden Spray—‘‘the Victory 
Garden Insecticide.’’ Quick, easy, inexpensive. 
35c bottle makes several gallons. Safe to 
humans, birds and pets when sprayed. Buy Red 
Arrow Spray where you buy Garden supplies. 
For illustrated chart, ‘‘How to 
Identify and Control Victory Gar- 
en Insects,’’ send post card to; McCormick Qa 
& Co., Inc., Dept. 3G7, Baltimore-2, Md. 














Mr. Belinski obligingly went to a table 
and did so. Cluny followed, like a child fol- 
lowing a Punch and Judy, to watch over his 
shoulder and admire again as the neat lines 
ran out of his pen. For the first time he had 
really impressed her. 

“JT do think you're clever!’’ she said sin- 

cerely. 

“T am very clever,’’ replied Mr. Belinski, 
_ without looking up. ““Who is Mr. Wilson?” 

“He’s the chemist.” 

“Tf he is endeavoring to form your mind 
with this sort of stuff, he must be a great 
_ fool.” 

“He isn’t!”’ cried Cluny indignantly. 

“Do you mean he isn’t trying to form your 
mind, or he isn’t a fool?”’ 

“Neither. And it isn’t stuff; you said 

' yourself it was famous. I think it’s beauti- 
| ful.” 
“Tf you had a smattering of education 
| you would realize that perfection of form 
| can give validity to any sentiment, however 
preposterous. Steal from the world my 
foot,”’ said Mr. Belinski colloquially. 
| But Cluny, without paying much atten- 
| tion, took the finished copy and folded it 
| very carefully and put it in her apron 
| pocket. Mr. Belinski watched her with a 
peculiar expression. 

“Don’t you want to know who wrote it?” 

“Ts he alive?” 

“No, he’s been dead about two centuries.” 

“Oh,”’ said Cluny, at once losing interest. 
“Well, thank you very much.” 

_ “Tf there*s anything else I can do for you, 
let me know,” Mr Belinski told her. 

“Then you might just 
put those books back,” 
| said Cluny. “I ought to 
| be cleaning the bath.” 


AITI 


| Tue Roddy episode 
| taught Hilda and Cluny 
| auseful lesson: that be- 
tween three and four in 
| the afternoon it was 

quite easy for one or 
other of them to slip 
| out on their private af- 
fairs, and no one the 
wiser. Hilda ran out to 
see Gary—her mother’s 
cottage was on the 
hither side of the vil- 
lage, which made things 
easy for her, but ifCluny 
wanted to go, forinstance, to the chemist’s, she 
had to run all the way, and arrived looking 
as though she had come for an antidote to 
poison. If there were anyone in the shop, 
Cluny looked through the door, paused as 
though she had left her purse behind and 
made off again. These proceedings, in so 
small a village, could not fail to attract at- 
tention, and Mrs. Maile received several 
unexpected inquiries as to the state of 
health at Friars Carmel; but before she 
caught up with their origin, Cluny had for 
once found Mr. Wilson disengaged. She en- 
tered, and asked for cough drops. 

“Ts it for yourself?’ asked Mr. Wilson. 

“No, for Hilda,’”’ said Cluny. This was 
more or less true. Hilda had no cough, but 
she liked anything to chew or suck. 

Mr. Wilson selected a moderately priced 
brand and wrapped the package with his 
usual care. ‘‘Will there be anything else?”’ 
asked Mr. Wilson. 

“Yes,” said Cluny. “Listen”; and, stand- 
ing with her hands behind her back, she 
repeated from beginning to end the whole of 
Mr. Alexander Pope’s verses on the subject 
of content. 

“Well, well!” said Mr. Wilson. He was 
obviously more moved than his features, so 
long set in lines of endurance only, were able 
to express. They worked to a smile. “And 
where did you find it?”’ 

“In the library. At least, I didn’t find it 
myself,”’ said Cluny honestly. “‘I asked the 
professor.” 

“And then you got it by heart?”’ 

“Yes,” said Cluny. 

He did not ask her why; the reason was 
obvious: she had done it to please him. And 
Cluny could have done nothing in the world 


.Maile. 


Be Winn Wirdhs 


By Isabelle 
Bryans Longfellow 


More than words that flow 
From friend to friend 

In utterance unbroken 
To the end, 

Are velvet aisles of silence 
When no sound 

Dare violate a language 
More profound! 
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to please Mr. Wilson more. She brought 
him, as she might have brought a bunch of 
flowers, an intellectual achievement; and. 
the fact that he guessed it to be about her 
first filled Mr. Wilson with a pedagogue’s 
delight. 

“You’ve got it perfect,” he said solemnly, 
“and it’s no an easy piece. You’ve a good 
brain in that shaggy head.” 

Cluny blushed furiously. It was a mo- 
ment of exquisite embarrassment to both of 
them, and fortunately a moment was no 
longer than it lasted. The shop door opened, 
In came a customer, and Cluny fled. 


MY HUSEAND WAS SO-0-0 
FUNNY ABOUT SHUKT COLLARS 


but Van Heusen made him 
stop looking funny | 


On THE way back, however, she stopped to 
buy herself two snoods, one black, one scar- 
let, with bows to tie on top. With her usual 
generosity she gave the black snood to Hilda 
(as well as the cough drops) and Hilda was 
so pleased with it that the next afternoon 
she ran off to the village on her own account 
to change it for a scarlet one like Cluny’s. 
Thus adorned, they appeared in the serv- 
ants’ hall after dinner, and were met by 
universal reprobation. Mr. Syrett said they 
looked like ponies at a show, Mrs. Maile 
said she had never seen such a thing, and 
even cook came out of her habitual silence 
with a reference to Christmas crackers. 

“But they’re to keep us tidy!”’ protested 
Cluny. 

“Your caps keep you tidy,” retorted Mrs. 


Starched collars made Dick think of the clev- 
erest stunts! And yet he looked like a beach- 
comber in a soft collar. We were rapidly 
getting nowhere until I read that Van Heusen 
shirt collars feel soft, but look starched. 


Two can play at corny gags! But Fido’s trick 

aroused Dick’s interest. And then when I 

showed him the neat-as-a-pin Van Heusen 

Shirt I’d bought him that very afternoon 
. mmm! He was sold right away! 


It’s no joke that Van Heusen white 
shirts mean neatness to you and comfort 
to the man in your life. That’s because 
the collars on them are woven in one 
piece instead of the usual three layers 
of fabric. The very foldline is woven— 
not just sewed—but woven in! Lady, 
they can’t even be ironed wrong! 

Add to that anchored buttons, ta- 
pered body-cut, Sanforizing and endorse- 
ment by the American Institute of 
Laundering and you have ashirt that’s a 
sensation! . $2.25 and up. 
Phillips-Jones Corp., New York 1, N.Y. 


| might have known he’d always be a humorist! 
(He calls this one. ‘Portrait of a Comfortable 
Cavalier.’’) But as long as he looks so darned 
handsome all day long in a Van Heusen 
Shirt, I can forgive him anything! 


struck her colors; but ; 


ara eulsen Shirts 


cheeks flaming scarlet 
as her bow. 
“Cluny Brown, go 
NECKTIES Q PAJAMAS 


: OVULTTy 
upstairs and put your pe ee 
COLLARS SPORTSWEAR 


Mr. Syrett, gazing critically at Hilda, 
observed that, on second thoughts, she 
looked not so much like a pony as like a 

plum pudding with holly 
on top. Hilda, always 
easily swayed, at once 


ails 
oD 


S" Guaranteed by > 
cap on,” ordered Mrs. Good Housekeeping 
Maile. Sera covenTistD THe 

Cluny set her lips 
together. She did not 
quite dare to say, “I 
won't,” but her expres- 
sion said it for her. 

“She’d better go up- 
stairs and stay there,” 
said Mr. Syrett. 

Cluny instantly rose. 
It was ten o'clock, a 
face-saving circumstance welcome to all 
parties. ‘‘Good night, all,’”’ said Cluny. 

She stalked out—taking by error not the 
door to the back way but that to the main 


















hall. Dignity forbade her to return, and MAKE 
after a moment’s hesitation she proceeded 
defiantly up the broad shallow treads of the SURE 


THEY'RE 


Now that your foot socks have become 
such important accessories you will want 
to be sure of their quality. Get genuine 
FOOTLETS in your correct size — they fit 
better, stay on, wear well and are more com- 
fortable under or over stockings — or with- 
out any stockings at all. Wide choice Poe J 
of styles and fabrics— at your Ps 
dealer's, or send us his name. 


great staircase. She hoped she wouldn’t 
meet anyone, but didn’t much care if she 
did; and this was lucky, for there on the 
landing stood Mr. Belinski. 

He was standing motionless, as though he 
had been watching her come up, and Cluny, 
in a mood to anticipate criticism, prepared 
to meet some comment on her illicit pres- 
ence. His first words, however, were un- 
expected. 

“Surely it is the male bird,” remarked 
Mr. Belinski, “‘who changes plumage?”’ 

Cluny stopped short and glared at him. 
“What d’ you mean by that?” 

“Tn the spring, in the season.of courtship, 
the male bird produces finer feathers, in 
order to attract the hen. Have you never 
seen a pigeon?” 

“Are you referring to anything to do with 
me?” asked Cluny coldly. 

“T refer to your very becoming headdress. 
You should wear it all the year round. How 
is Mr. Wilson?” 

“Quite well, thank you.” 

“T hope he appreciated your poetic tour 
de force?”’ 

“1 don’t know what a tour de force is.” 

“Any unusual enterprise, frequently un- 
dertaken with the object of arousing admira- 
tion or love. But if he just wants to make 
you recite, he might as well buy a parrot.” 

Cluny pushed past him—she had to, for 
he would not moye—and swept along the 


J. W. LANDENBERGER & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
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Darling Powers Models 


HOUSANDS of fond mothers have 
besieged John Robert Powers to allow 
their lovely little daughters to join his 
selected group of ‘Powers Models.”’ 
And Mr. Powers is just as particular 
about his child models’ hair as he is of his 
grown-up beauties. He constantly instructs 
each and every one of his ‘million dollar” 
models — even the tiny tots—to always use 
Kreml Shampoo, 


Why John Robert Powers 
Advises Only Kreml Shampoo 


Krem! Shampoo thoroughly cleanses the 
hair and scalp of dirt and loose dandruff. 
Notice how it leaves your child’s hair so 
much softer, silkier—how it gleams with 
natural sparkling beauty. 

There are positively no harsh caustics 
or chemicals in Kreml Shampoo. INSTEAD 
it has a beneficial o#/ base, which makes it 
so excellent for shampooing children’s 
hair to help soften dry, brittle ends. 

Little sister will adore the fragrant, 
billowy suds of Kreml Shampoo— you'll 
be delighted with results. 


Buy The Large Size—Let Your Whole 
Family Enjoy The Benefits Of: 
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WHAT KREML SHAMPOO 
DOES FOR 
POWERS GIRLS’ HAIR 


Brings out the 
hair's natural 


sparkling 
beauty and 
lustre. 


Helps keep 
hair from be- 
coming dry 
or brittle. 


Leaves hair 
with silken 
sheen that 
lastsfordays. 


Kreml SHAMPOO 


FOR SILKEN-SHEEN HAIR—EASIER TO ARRANGE 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS KREML HAIR TONIC Good Housekeeping 
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corridor with an air of icy disdain. Or such 
was her intention; but when she reached her 
room, and looked at herself in the glass, and 
saw her flushed face and eyes big with tears, 
misgiving overcame her. She thought she 
looked just like a jugged hare. 

“Who do you think you are?’’ demanded 
Cluny of her reflection; and pulled off her 
bright adornment and threw it on the floor. 

But before getting into bed she picked it 
up again. It hadn’t been bought, after all, 
for the benefit of Mrs. Maile, or Syrett, or 
the professor. Burrowing her head into the 
pillow, Cluny summoned up a kinder face 
than any of theirs—a face lined and resolute, 
sober, inapt to smile, but neither mocking 
nor severe. 


Fortunate Cluny, to have such a face 
to turn to in distress! Fortunate Cluny, in 
the volatility of her spirits! She was never 
down for long. 

Andrew, in London, with a greater trouble 
to bear, was also far less resilient. If he 
stayed in town a week longer it was without 
enjoyment, and chiefly for the purpose of 
showing Betty Cream how little her refusal 
had affected him. 

He did this by ringing her up and asking 
her to lunch or dinner at very short notice, 
and then ringing off again almost before she 
had time to explain a previous engagement— 
or even time to accept. On the one occasion 
when Betty rang him up, he perversely 
assumed she wanted John Frewen, who, 
without the least pride, grabbed the receiver 
and the consequent privilege of escorting 
Betty to a movie. Andrew 
met them afterit,asthough 
by chance, and they all 
had supper together. If 
the company of two re- 
jected suitors had any ef- 
fect on Betty, she did not 
show it; practically every 
young man she went out 
with had proposed to her 
at one time or another, 
and she never let it make 
any difference. John 
Frewen basked in her mere 
presence; but Andrew was 
so struck by the hollow- 
ness of life in general that 
the next day he went 
home. 

Leaving his bags at the 
station, he walked the six 
miles to Friars Carmel. 
His spirits were now low 
but calm, for he had come to a decision: 
he had decided to put Betty finally out 
of his mind. She was incurably frivolous 
and incurably shallow; without setting up 
to be anything special himself, Andrew could 
not but see that she was unworthy of him. 
The only wonder was that he had ever given 
her a serious thought. 

I suppose every man makes a fool of him- 
self once, reflected Andrew—perhaps opti- 
mistically; and at least he had had the ex- 
cuse of extreme youth. 

When he first saw Betty, ata May Week 
ball, he had been no more than twenty; one 
ages a great deal between twenty and 
twenty-three. Moreover, she had been wear- 
ing a white frock, and Betty in white was 
an admitted knockout. The second time, on 
the river, she wore a floppy sort of hat, which 
undeniably suited her. His infatuation had 
been perfectly natural, and the fact that it 
had lasted three years was a tribute rather 
to his own character than to hers. He had 
thought seriously of her, in fact, because his 
was a serious mind. 

Serious and calm, therefore, drained of all 
passion, Andrew reached Friars Carmel and 
met his mother in the hall. Lady Carmel 
was carrying a large china swan, which she 
had just unearthed from the back of a 


ticipated 


As he 


two Cape 


35 
are,” one 
thought you 


father. He 


died.”* 


| cupboard, and which she proposed to fill 


with wild cherry, if it did not leak. She set 
it down in order to embrace her son. 

“Andrew !”’ exclaimed Lady Carmel. ‘‘ Did 
you have a nice time?”’ 

“Splendid,” said Andrew. 

“How is John?” 

‘John’s splendid.” 


BITTER END 


Joseph €. Lincoln had par- 
in a Cape Cod 
centenary by reading some of 
his famous Cape Cod ballads. 
descended from the 
platform after the exercises, 
Cod sisters ap- 
proached him. 

“You don’t know who we 
of them said to 
Lincoln, “‘but my sister and I 
would like to 
hear about our poor, dear 
was blind and 
helpless, and we read your 
books aloud to him until he 


—WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT: 
Escape to Laughter. (Plimpton Press.) 
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“T suppose you didn’t see Cynthia Duff-_ 


Graham?” 
“Ts she in town?” 


“Well, she was, dear, but only for two | 
days, on her way to visit in Kent. So the | 


colonel’s all alone, but I shall ask him to 
lunch anyway, and then he’ll ask us back. 


That’s two things,”’ said Lady Carmel. ‘If | 


the weather warms we might have a 
picnic.” 

“Darling,” said Andrew, “what on earth 
are you talking about?” 

“About the week after next, dear. There 
didn’t seem time to get up a proper house 
party, but I’ve asked Elizabeth Cream.” 

Andrew sat down on the chest beside the 
swan. He felt as though he had received a 
sudden blow below the belt. The monstrous 
news shattered at a stroke all his hardly won 
peace of mind. It upset all his calculations. 
And then another thought, or blow, struck 
him: when had the invitation been sent? 

“Mother, when did you ask her?” he 
asked. 

“Soon after you’d left, dear.’’ 

Andrew made a hasty calculation. Be- 
tween his arrival in London and the night of 
his proposing just a week had elapsed. It 
was possible, it was probable, that Betty 
had even then received the invitation. What 
was not probable, knowing her habits, was 
that she had even yet replied to it. But he 
had to know. 

“T don’t suppose you’ve heard from her?”’ 

“Yes, dear, I have.”” Lady Carmel smiled 
indulgently. “I heard from her yesterday.” 

‘‘Do you mean she’s coming ?”’ 

“But that’s what I’m 
telling you, dear! She’s 
coming next Friday 
week!” 

Andrew was dum- 
founded. Only the night 
before he had bidden Betty 
farewell—not formally, of 
course, not sentimentally, _ 
but in sO many words. 

“T’mgoing back toFriars,’ 
he had told her. ‘‘I don’t 
suppose I’ll be seeing you 
for some time.”’ And Betty 
had smiled. She hadn’t 
actually said anything, he 
remembered, in either 
agreement or denial— 
which didn’t alter the de- 
ceitfulness of her conduct. 
The deceitfulness of it! 
To stand there smiling, 
letting him say good-by 
to her, when all the time she knew that 
within a couple of weeks they would be 
under the same roof! What was the mean- 
ing of it? Or was there no meaning at all, 
beyond sheer mischief-making and an innate 
love of devidus ways? Considering Betty’s 
character as a whole, Andrew decided that 
this was probably the correct answer. 

“I’m sorry, mother,” he said aloud, ‘‘but 
I’m afraid I shan’t be here.” 

“You won’t be here!” Lady Carmel 
stared at him. “‘But, my dear boy ——’ 

“T’ve got to go up to town again. I’vea 
lot to do.” 

For a moment Lady Carmel paused; then, 
as once before, made her unanswerable 
point. ‘‘But I have invited her.”’ 

“My being in town needn’t stop her 
coming.” 

“Tt would look extremely rude,’ said 
Lady Carmel firmly. “She is invited as your 
friend. I know you are very worried about 
the fate of the country, Andrew—but that 
is no reason for losing your manners.” 


XIV 


Whenever Andrew returned to Friars 
Carmel, after however brief an absence, he 
had always to struggle against a rather dis- 
turbing sensation. He could describe it only 
Convinced 
that he felt more at home in Bloomsbury, 
frequently upsetting his mother by saying 
the whole place ought to be turned into a 
guest house for miners, Andrew neverthe- 
less felt a strong desire that Friars Carmel 
should remain exactly as it was. The simple 
(Continued on Page 98) 









.jimaster’s. Whenever they passed a laborer 
jin the fields the man would stop working, 


jand straighten his back, and stare—the elder 


)their names. They were pleased to have seen 
‘him. A farmer’s wife came to her door to 
}watch Sir Henry go by, and afterward told 


and carried the news on his rounds. By the 
‘time Sir Henry turned his horse’s head for 
home, the whole neighborhood knew that 


Among the most interested observers of 
this progress were Cluny and Mr. Wilson. 
They had met at the foot of the Gorge, 


)tactful enthusiasm leaped up at the chemist, 
‘leaving large smears of mud on his raincoat. 
But Mr. Wilson fended him off most good- 
) naturedly, and said that he was a handsome 
beast. 
| “I take him for company,” explained 
Cluny. She threw an apologetic glance at 
_ 1) Roderick as she spoke—but there was some- 
(i}thing about Mr. Wilson that always made 
/ her feel orphanish. 
| “Today, if you like, you can have mine,” 
| said Mr. Wilson. He spoke rather as one 
conferring a favor, but, since Cluny also 
saw it in this light, no harm was done. She 
was only surprised. 
“But you don’t shut on Wednesdays?” 
“T do now,” said Mr. Wilson. ‘I have 


| to have one shop open on a Thursday noon.” 

Cluny was quite over- 
whelmed. For though the 
| change might benefit 
| Friars Carmel—and would 
-}\ certainly do business no Has 

| harm—she did not believe ie 
| that this was Mr. Wilson’s 
| sole reason for making it. 
| He had made it in order 
to be free to come for 
| walks with herself. It was 
| the greatest compliment 
| she had ever received, and 
she turned upon the 
| chemist such grateful, 
such fervent and startled 
eyes, as to leave no doubt 
of her emotions. 
| ‘Puir lonely lass!”’ said 

Mr. Wilson, almost af- 
| fectionately; and then, as 
i) though afraid of going too 
fast—as indeed he was, for 
one of his temperament—quickly remarked 
that there was a fine prospect from the brow 
of the lane. 

Cluny willingly fell into step beside him, 
and, with Roddy ranging ahead, they began 
to mount the Gorge. As once before, Cluny’s 
heels rang on paving stones, and with a de- 
lightful sense of confidence she asked Mr. 
Wilson why. 





you: 





self once? 


That home 


your worst? 


harder? 


He pw not fail her. “It used to be an old 
road for pack horses. You’ll observe it’s just 
wide enough to take a pack, or pannier, on 
either side.” 

“What a lot you know!” 

“T naturally interest myself in my sur- 
roundings. If you like I’ll lend you a book 
on the subject.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Cluny. 

They walked up to the crest, and it was 
from there, looking down over the Carmel 
road, that they saw Sir Henry pass below. 

“Now, there’s a sight I like to see,” said 
Mr. Wilson suddenly, ‘“‘and yet I couldn’t 
tell you why.” 

“It’s Sir Henry,” said Cluny. ‘I didn’t 
know he went riding.” 

“You'll rarely see him, for he’s almost 
given it up. Yet they say at one time it was 
his whole life.” 

“He’s very fond of Lady Carmel,’’ said 
Cluny, defending him. 

“T’ve no doubt of it, for he’s a good 
body—although a do-nothing. I’ve a sym- 
pathy for a man who sticks as he has to his 
home soil.”’ 

Cluny hesitated. ‘‘Mr. Wilson,” she said 
cautiously, “have you ever thought that if 


REMEMBER? 
it ever occurred, to 


That other people may find 
it difficult to get on with you? 
That you were young your- 


That others have a right to 
their own opinions? 

That what you do and say 
helps to shape other lives? 
is where you 
ought to be at your best, not 


That you can begin again? 
That you might have tried 


Another Cheerful Day. 
(Methuen & Co., Ltd.) 
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you don’t always live in the same place, the 
whole universe is to let?” 

““What’s that you say?”’ asked Mr. Wil- 
son, with a frown. 

“T mean’’—instinctively Cluny toned 
down the flamboyance of the phrase—“‘if 
you're not quite settled, you can choose 
where to live.” 

“That is perfectly true. Where there are 
children, for example, it is necessary to be 
near a good school. But, as for the whole 
universe, all the countries of the world—I 
do not see how one could form a sound judg- 
ment. Surely it would be necessary to visit 
them all first.” 

“TI suppose so,”’ admitted Cluny. 

“Tt would be a fine project for a Me- 
thuselah,’’ said the chemist, smiling. ‘‘The 
average man does better to stick where he’s 
born.” 

“T suppose he does,”’ agreed Cluny. 


Tey agreed more and more. Not that 
Cluny, on this walk or on the walks that 
followed, ever suppressed even her flightiest 
fancies; only Mr. Wilson examined them all 
so reasonably, and with such good humor, 
that she always came round to his point of 
view. 

When Cluny said, for instance, that she 
wished she were a golden Labrador like 
Roddy, with no housework to do and no 
stockings to mend, Mr. Wilson reminded her 
of Roddy’s indignant howls when tied up 
outside the shop: a collar and chain, he said, 
were the true fundamentals of a dog’s life. 
When Cluny said she wished she had a 
Labrador, Mr. Wilson 
pointed out that so long 
as domestic service sur- 
vived, the convenience of 
the employer naturally 
came first. Whether Cluny 
would have learned these 
lessons so readily from 
anyone but a tragic 
bachelor is open to doubt; 
as it was, she tasted for 
the first time in her life 
the pleasures of disciple- 
ship, and it would have 
been hard to say which of 
the two, pupil or peda- 
gogue, enjoyed these con- 
versations more. 

‘““Well?’’ said Mrs. 
Maile kindly, when Cluny 
came in at seven o'clock. 
“Did you have a_ nice 
walk?” 

“Yes, thank you,” said Cluny. ‘With 
Mr. Wilson.” 

The housekeeper looked surprised. “On 
a Wednesday, my dear?” she asked, her 
brows raised. 

“He’s changed his early closing,’ 
Cluny calmly. 

She said no more, and there was no need; 
the implication contained in those five 
brief words was enough. Cluny went up- 
stairs with a demure yet conceited step, 
happy in the knowledge that Mrs. Maile 
could have been knocked down with a 
feather. 


—H. L. GEE: 


said 


Dear Uncle Arn: The weather is still very 
fine, and how I wish you could see the lambs, 
also the primroses and other flowers, how they 
have the nerve to charge what they do in 
Paddington beats me. Mr. Wilson says it is 
transport. He is the chemist in Friars Carmel 
and very well-educated, Mrs. Maile says we 
are lucky to have such a chemist in a place like 
this. Mr. Andrew is home again, another room 
to do. Life here is as hard as ever, but I sup- 
pose so long as domestic service survives the 
convenience of the employer naturally comes 
first. I suppose you wouldn’t like a golden 
Labrador puppy. If you would, I think I can 
get you one for nothing. I think of you often 
and hope the plumbing goes okay, not too many 
calls at night or when you are tired. I told Mr. 
Wilson I had an uncle who was a plumber, he 
said it was a very necessary calling. Tell Aunt 
Addie I am sick and tired of sending love when 
she never sends so much as a post card back 

Your affectionate neice, 
CLUNY BROWN. 


(To be Continued) 











In wartime as in peace 





A special process keeps 


KLEENEX — 


Sournose Knows- 
theres only one 


ALLENLX 





luxuriously soft... 
dependably strong ! 


In your own interest, remember — there is 
only one Kleenex* and no other tissue can give 
you the exclusive Kleenex advantages! 

Because only Kleenex has the patented 
process which gives Kleenex its special soft- 
ness . . . preserves the full strength you've 
come to depend on. And no other tissue gives 
you the one and only Serv-a-Tissue Box that 
saves as it serves up just one double tissue at 
a time. 

That’s why it’s to your interest not to con- 
fuse Kleenex Tissues with any other brand. 


No other tissue is “just like Kleenex”. 

In these days of shortages 
—we can’t promise you all the Kleenex 
you want, at all times. But we do prom- 
ise you this: consistent with government 
regulations, we'll keep your Kleenex the 


finest quality tissue that can be made! 


There is only one KLEENEX 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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o other Shampoo 


leaves hair so lustrous, and yet so easy 


Only Drene 
with Hair Conditioner reveals 
up to 33% more lustre than soap 
... yet leaves hair so easy to 
arrange, so alluringly smooth! 


is no surprise when 
a girl has lovely, shining hair! So don’t 
let soap or soap shampoos dull the lustrous 
beauty men adore. 


Be beauty wise! Change to Drene 
Shampoo with Hair Conditioner. See the 
dramatic difference after your very first 
shampoo . . . how gloriously it reveals all 
the lovely, sparkling highlights, all the 
natural color brilliance of your hair! 


See, too, how this new, improved Drene 
containing hair conditioner now leaves 
hair far silkier, smoother, easier to manage 
. . . right after shampooing! Easier to 
comb into smooth, shining neatness! 


So insist on Drene Shampoo with Hair 
Conditioner . . . or ask your beauty shop 
to use it. 


And remember! Drene gets rid of all flaky 


dandruff the very first time you use it! 

















Slip 
into a crisp cotton—its frilled neckline 


Pray his glamorous léading lady. 


sweet and low. Tuck a flower in your 
shining hair. And remember, only Drene 
Shampoo with Hair Conditioner brings out 
the gleaming lustre and smoothness essen- 


tial to this smart, provocative hair-do. 

















Soap film dulls lustre—robs hair of glamour ! 


aie 8 peiene a 


o 7 
‘> Guaranteed by % 
Good Housekeeping 


iF OLILETWE O8 
As 


All cake soaps and liquid soap shampoos leave 
a dulling film on hair. Drene never leaves any 


dulling film. . 


That’s why Drene reveals up to33% more lustre! 


Detae Shampoo 


with 


Product of Procter & Gamble 





The Derers' Finances = June_18. 1938 to Date 
1943-44 figures are approximate. 
18, 1944. 




















ar begins June 18. 


Note: Family fiscal ye 
rd through March 
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a right to know where it 


In the winter of °40, when Sharon 
was six months old, Joe Derer could 
find only odd jobs, such as shoveling 
coal at 16 cents a ton. “If I worked 
like a mule,” he recalls, “I could 
sometimes earn $3.20 a day.’’ Now, 
as a war-plant inspector, he earns 
$1.12 an hour. Unlike most U. S. 
wage earners now in the money, this 
family of four spent only $90 last 
year for clothes. Sharon’s pretty 
wardrobe is largely hand-me-downs 
from fifteen cousins. Mrs. D. wears 
slacks and ankle socks constantly, 
doesn’t own a hat. Joe has had one 
new suit in six years of married life. 


went in as much detail as you can give it 
to him.”” Joe admires it all hugely, and to 
financial queries answers proudly, ‘You 
better ask her about that—she’s got it all 
down cold.’ Nevertheless, he reads the 
accounting department’s monthly state- 
ments with businesslike care and knows 
the financial answers about his household 
far better than most husbands. 

Only a few years ago, Louise was making 
do for the household on what money Joe 
brought home from shoveling coal into 
Chicago’s schoolhouse windows at 16 cents 
aton, If the window wasn’t too high above 
the sidewalk where the coal was dumped, 
if he was feeling especially “full of beans”’ 
that day, he might get twenty tons moved, 
and come home fagged, but richer by all 
of $3.20. 

Joe Derer never minded working hard 
for his money. Summers he used to ice 
refrigerator cars up to twenty hours at a 
stretch for 70 cents an hour. It was good 
pay, but seasonal, and any seasonal job 
looked too thin with a Chicago winter 
ahead. So Lou walked into the just- 
married-Derers’ furnished two-room apart- 
ment in June, 1938, and ruled off the lines 
for the first of those five expense-account 
sheets. Fiscal year for the Derers begins 
June eighteenth. 

With a war job and lots of overtime to- 
day, Joe often makes close to $80 a week. 
When withholding tax and War Bonds are 
taken out, the net comes most weeks to 


‘*When we were married, in 1938, and 
with a mother-in-law to support, 
we spent about $3.41 apiece a week 
for food.’ Now they spend $17.82 a 
week for four, or about 25 per cent of 
their income. Food prices have risen 
46 per cent in the U. S. since 1939. 
Mrs. D. cuts corners where she can, 
such as buying milk by the gallon. 
“Gary alone eats four cans of baby 


food a day.” 


Although the Derers 


spend 161 per cent more for food than 
in 1938, they spend $119.50 less yearly 


for rent. 
cheaper, 


‘*We soon 
unfurnished place. It’s 


decided on a 


yourown things that makeahome.” 


more than $65. Joe and Louise are both 
enthusiastic about the pay-roll-deduction 
plan for bonds and withholding tax. 

“Money you don’t see you don’t miss,” 
Joe says. ‘“Most married men at the plant 
feel the same way. The unattached guy— 
that’s who does the grousing about deduc- 
tions and cashes in bonds, as soon as he can, 
for spending on night clubs and horses. It 
makes a big difference to have somebody 
to look after.” 

Even with deductions for bonds, with- 
holding tax and Social Security, that sub- 
stantial roll of money feels gratifying when 
Joe hands it to Louise on Saturday. They 
don’t splurge it noticeably. When they had 
time to go to movies and places, Joe ex- 
plains, they didn’t have the money. Now 
they have the money, time is lacking. 
After all, he leaves the house at 5:30 A.M. 
for the long streetcar ride to the Delta- 
Star Electric Company plant, and is seldom 
back till 6:30 p.m. Do that six days a week 
and you are good and willing to turn in 
after supper and the radio news. 

But money for good food they do spend. 
Like most Americans with increased earn- 
ing power, they eat well. Joe likes simple 
food with no ‘“‘fancy concoctions.’”’ Louise 
says the biggest increase in food is for the 
children—it runs pretty regularly from $3 
to $3.50 a week for them alone. 

Joe’s increased income came about in- 
directly through a broken ankle. He’d 
never had a trade and his jobs ran from 


coal shoveling at 16 cents a ton to a 
“muscle job” at the Mars candy factory 
for 76 cents an hour. Then he broke his 
ankle, and during convalescence talked 
over with Lou the wisdom of learning a 
trade. He went to night school and studied 
mechanics, and soon after landed a job at 
Delta-Star at 44 cents an hour. That was 
just two years ago, and his promotions 
have been fast and steady. Just the same, 
it took courage and foresight—and a loyal 
wife—to see that 76 cents an hour was ina 
way less than 44 cents an hour. 

The Derers have put much of Joe’s in- 
creased earnings right into savings in one 
form or another. Twelve cents out of every 
dollar goes for War Bonds; that’s for a 
house after the war. 


ANoTHER lot was added to the one they’d 
been buying since 1938 on a lake front 
thirty-five miles north of Chicago; that 
second one is almost paid for, and the two 
are the nucleus of a postwar plan for com- 
bination house and bowling alley for year 
round. The little money spent for enter- 
tainment from the beginning has been 
spent for sports. That’s increased to riding 
lessons for Lou and Sherry and dancing 
for Sherry. Joe gets a Y membership for 
swimming as a Father’s Day gift every 
year; Lou spends $1.30 a week for bowling. 
Insurance has been more than tripled since 
the first year they were married. The 
Derers always plan ahead. 
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Hou tmcica Lives kt * 


Joe Derer, who quit high school to | 
go to work, wants husky Gary, one, 
to go to college and major in ath- 
letics. Joe himself hasalways played | 
lots of golf, tennis, baseball. “If a 
kid can occupy himself in a good, 
clean sport, he’s apt to stay out 
of trouble, we think.’’ Before her 
marriage, Mrs. D. toured the U. S. 
as a boxer in an all-girl athletic show. 
She met Joe while playing on a soft- 
ball team. Although Joe works 60 
hours weekly, the Derers spent only 
$63 last year for doctors, dentists 
and drugs combined. U.S. average is 
$90 per family for medical expenses. | 


Coming into the money enough to 
splurge quite a bit beyond a three-cent 
newspaper and a fifteen-cent magazine, the 
Derers bought a radio-phonograph with a 
recorder attachment. That, Lou says, gave 
them the biggest thrill of anything they’ve 
ever bought. When Gary was just twelve 
days old, they recorded his howls for his 
bottle. Since then, they’ve made six rec- 
ords of his jabbering attempts to talk, and 
eighteen of Sherry’s voice. 

Lou is not much interested in clothes, 
living in slacks whenever possible. But 
she encourages more feminine traits in 
Sherry. A doll house for Christmas, for 
instance, when what Sherry wanted from 
Santa Claus was a WAC uniform. 

Joe’s Slovak-born parents were married 
on this side. “‘ Father was good to us all and 
mother was tops,” he says—‘‘all’’ meaning 
three sisters and six brothers, three now in 
uniform. A harness maker by trade, Joe’s 
father did odd mechanical and painting 
jobs in America, even running his own feed 
business during the prosperous twenties. 
But times were usually stringent with the 
family, and the boys worked from early 
ages, handling feed or caddying or selling 
flowers from pushcarts. After a year and a 
half of high school, Joe started full-time 
earning—stone cutting, furniture-factory 
jobs, running a coal-and-ice route, fill-in 
janitoring at public schools, laboring jobs 
in a candy factory, even delivering tele- 
grams during holiday rushes. 
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**Presents were something we could 
never afford till now.”’ Last year, the 
= Derers proudly spent $126.87 for gifts 
and cards. Sharon got a $5 second- 
hand doll house, ‘“‘to give her fem- 
inine interests,’ her mother hopes. 
**T don’t want her to be the tomboy 
I was.”? Other items the Derers can 
now afford: $41.20 yearly in dona- 
tions, a permanent wave for mother 
and Sharon, more reading matter. 
** The first two years we were married, 
we didn’t even buy a five-cent 
magazine.’ Sharon cost them 
$270.17 her first year, compared with 
$326.35 for Gary, born in Jan., 1943. 


“It’s much more fun spending 
money for the kids than entertain- 
ing ourselves.”’ Sharon, four, goes 
along with her parents to the alleys, 
has her own miniature bowling ball. 
She also gets horseback and dancing 
lessons. Joe and Louise Derer now 
spend $79.50 yearly on sports like 
bowling, golf, horseback riding, an 
occasional movie. ‘‘When we were 
first married we couldn't afford the 
movies, so we never got the habit. 
We just sat home and read or played 
cards together. When Sherry came 
along to love and care for, she sure 
made our evenings a lot less lonely.” 








**The single men at the plant growl 
about pay-roll deductions for War 
Bonds, and cash them in for night- 
clubbing and playing the horses.” 
Not Joe, however, who has in mind 
building a home on the two lots he 
bought at a lakeside community 
thirty-five miles from Chicago. Ten 
per cent of his salary is salted into 
War Bonds, plus an extra $2 weekly 


for the Fourth War Loan drive. 


Sharon and Gary already have eight 
bends to help pay for college. Joe has 
also tripled his insurance in five 
years. Of his $3778.36 yearly, $955.96 
goes for bonds, taxes and insurance. 








| He also found time for amateur boxing 
and coaching girls’ softball teams. This 
was how he met Louise, then a highly 
lactive member of a girls’ team in a news- 
paper softball tournament, playing eve- 
nings after her job as a lady manager of a 
cleaning shop. When Joe Derer started 
masterminding the outfit, his first words 
to her were, ‘Hey, you—you hit that ball 
like a girl!”” The remark stung, as it was 
intended to. Priding herself on her athletic 
prowess, Louise even kept her hair cut 
short like a man’s. But this sober, gray- 
eyed newcomer who, with an amused 
glance at her haircut, called her “‘son,” 
‘seemed able to speak his mind and make 
sense without resort to the “‘lines’’ of 
which she had got so tired. 














A Boxer himself, Joe was not daunted to 

find that his wife-to-be’s past included 

being a lady-pugilist headliner in a troupe 

of girl wrestlers, boxers, acrobats, stunters 

that toured the Midwest and South in 

busses and made tank towns and state 

fairs. They got stranded, of course, missed 

paydays, had trouble with municipal regu- 

lations. Louise is certain it was good for 

her to find out that three people in straits 

five hundred miles from home can dine off 
fifteen cents’ worth of chili and crackers. 
Both Joe and she want their youngsters 

to be definitely athletic. Sports keep 

youngsters out of trouble they figure, and 

healthy to boot—total doctor and dentist 


C7c 


bills this year for the family: $25.75— 
and ease their way in making friends. 

It looks as if Joe has the right material 
for college athletics in his son. At eighteen 
months, Gary is already built like a Green 
Bay fullback. Considering the sturdiness 
of the stock on both sides—Lou’s folks 
were solid Luxemburgers—any brothers or 
sisters that come along later should answer 
the same specifications. ‘No, we’re not 
going out of our way to raise a big family,” 
is the policy as Joe expresses it. “With a 
smaller number. of kids, parents can be 
closer to them. But a couple more—yeah, 
now that would be about right.” 

Since the Derers know precisely what 
Sherry and Gary cost, they will know pre- 
cisely what they’re getting into when the 
time comes for a couple more. No round 
figures and hopeful guesses for this family 
every cent expended gets written down, 
and at the end of month or year they know 
where they are financially. 

And they don’t need to be reminded that 
these days of increased earning power are 
not normal times; there’s always the fear 
of no job ahead. But they are better pre- 
pared than before: Joe has a trade. They 
own two lots; they own enough War Bonds 
to start building a house. A taste of free- 
dom from want has been good, and the 
Derers want to make it a steady diet. They 
hope the peace will make it so. 

If she had it all to do over again, Lou 
would profit by (Continued on Page 124) 
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Cau you afford a baby? (he Derera' budget babies cost lers than $30 mouthly 


the first year, tucluding hospitalization aud upkeep. Here's the sory. 


SHARON 
1939-40 


Doctor bill . $ 54.00 
Hospital... . ; . Sie eou.00 


Cab to hospital, 
Flowers, fruit, candy. . . 9.36 


(107 cans) 22.41 


« (189 quarts) ye, 


Prepared milk . 

Pasteurized milk 
Oranges . (20 dozen) 4.86 
Bananas. (5 dozen) 1.69 


Prepared fruit 
and vegetables, 
Canned baby food. . . . 17.71 


Cookies and zwieback . . . 2.40 
(6 boxes) 1.26 
(13 cans) 1.64 
ID@eS) <<) ca he eee 19 


Cereals 


Sirup . 


Soap, bath and laundry . . 18.27 | 


Miscellaneous drugs. . . . 2.69 
Clothing gy) 2". sos, ce 3.86 
(new) 24.52 


Carriage and nursery pads . -61 


Buggy and mattress . 


Paint for nursery furniture 99 
Bottles and nipples ... . 2.37 
Sterilizer; oem ace) ce 46 
Vitamumyoil’ % cue of ir ee 4.72 
Antiseptic oil : 5... % . 3.66 
Announcement cards .. . -60 
Christening party... . . 3.12 
WOYS 7 goles pees OSE 3.50 
Insurance ($500 life policy) . 9.60 

$270.17 


GARY 


1943-44 


$ 78.00 
7.98 


12.07 
23.36 
15.18 
9.06 
2.10 


38.31 
3.66 
1.78 
3.57 
5.06 

16.40 
3.34 

40.73 

(repair) 6.50 
5.48 
13.40 


6.90 


(bottle brush 
and funnel) .20 


3.38 
2.73 

A5 
3.50 
10.96 
12.25 
$326.35 





EW mothers know a baby’s first-year cost as exactly as Mrs. 
Louise Derer. With Mrs. Derer, this accounting was not only a 
labor of love, but of economic necessity; for in 1939, when her 
daughter Sharon arrived, pennies were important. Seeing Sharon 
today, five years later, one knows that they were well spent, for never 
was there a child whose evident health and vitality gave better proof 
of a good start in babyhood. Now little brother Gary has passed his 
first birthday; and for him, too, there is a conscientious record of costs. 

These comparative tables form an enlightening study for young 
mothers. In spite of expanding living costs, there are no breath- 
taking differences. The lowered hospital charges for Gary are due to 
the fact that by that time Mrs. Derer had learned the advantages of 
group hospital insurance. There are delightfully human reasons for 
some of the other discrepancies. Mrs. Derer explains that Gary’s 
food costs more because “‘he just eats more.”’ The manly appetite in 
early evidence! Sherry couldn’t eat eggs until she was nearly a year 
old, hence her saving on that item. Brother’s clothing came high be- 
cause he missed out on the showers accorded a first baby. Mrs. Derer 
attributes increased bottle breakage in his case to the inferiority of 
present-day materials. y 

In spite of the wartime upswing in prices, these ought to be figures 
to gladden the heart of any prospective mother who is asking herself 
those important questions: “‘How much does a baby really cost? 
What will delivery and hospital charges be?”’ 

Mrs. Derer’s story is an inspiring example of what can be done, 
even with a limited income. When she knew her first baby was on its 
way—in that year the Derers’ income hit a low of $1317!—she wisely 
consulted her doctor and told him her financial situation frankly. He 
co-operated generously, as understanding doctors are wont to do, and 
a flat charge of $50 was agreed on. The additional $4 which appears 
on the listing at the left was for extra medication. Hospital accommo- 
dations were arranged in a three-bed ward, where Mrs. Derer stayed 
for ten days at $6 a day. Having the normal recuperative powers of 
the average healthy young woman, she did not require any further 
professional attention when she came home, and managed beautifully 
with the help of her mother. 

In Chicago, the welfare of all new babies is checked by the Board 
of Health, which sends a specially trained registered nurse to visit 
mother and baby to make sure all is progressing well. If unusual 
treatment or medication is required, it is arranged on a basis suitable 
to the family’s circumstances. Not all communities have progressed 
this far, but there is nearly always a visiting-nurse service available 
for young mothers who need assistance beyond that given by kindly 
relatives. 

Before the advent of the second baby, Gary, the Derers had taken 
out family hospital insurance, so that, (Continued on Page 130) 
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OTHER WAYS 
TO IMPROVE WARTIME MENUS 
WITH REAL MAYONNAISE 


RICH IN FOOD ENERGY 


Real Mayonnaise provides 
almost the same amount of 
food energy, spoonful for 
spoonful, as vitaminized 
margarine, or butter! So easy 
to spread, too—for quick 
preparation of lunch boxes! 
Adds flavor . . . helps keep 
‘ sandwiches fresh. 





TASTY WHITE SAUCE 


For cooked vegetables, fish, 
eggs, or croquettes. Beat % 
cup Real Mayonnaise and 2 
cup milk-together with ro- 
tary egg beater, in top of 
double boiler, until smooth. 
Add % teaspoon salt and Y% 
teaspoon pepper. Cook 5 
minutes, stirring constantly. 
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Brims with Vitamins ...Brims with Energy Pick-up 
-.. Sets off sparklers in your taste buds! 


FINE FISH DISH— Mix 1% pounds cooked, 
flaked fish, 2 cups cooked, drained rice, % cup 
Real Mayonnaise, | tablespoon chopped onion, 
1¥%2 teaspoons Worcestershire Sauce, % teaspoon 
salt, Ye teaspoon pepper. Line a Nucoa’d mold 
with bread crumbs. Fill with fish mixture. Bake 
in hot oven (450° F.) 25 minutes. Unmold and 
garnish as illustrated. 


Exciting Fruits . . . Spicy Pears: Peel and halve 3 pears. 
Cook Ys cup sugar, 1 cup water and 2 tbsp. cinnamon 
drops together 5 minutes. Add pears and simmer 
until tender and delicately rosy. Chill. 

Orange Slices: Halve 2 oranges. Loosen pulp so that 
skin comes off in one piece. Slice the pulp. 

Melon Balls: Cut out enough to make 1 cupful. 
Ripe Red Cherries: Pit enough to make ¥2 cupful. 





GROW MORE 


You are doing a valuable war 
job when you use available 
foods wisely to stimulate your 
family’s health and appetite. 
Real Mayonnaise helps make 
left-overs attractive... helps 
people enjoy 6 of the “*7 Basic”’ 
kinds of foods recommended 
in official U.S. “Good Nutri- 
tion” rules. 


Exciting Mayonnaise...Take 1 cup Real Mayonnaise 
for its creamy richness and zesty flavor. Divide it 
up—put one-third just so in one orange shell; mix 
another third with 2 tsp. orange marmalade and fill 
another shell; fill the third shell with the plain may- 
onnaise topped with cocktail salted soy beans. 









Crisp Greens . . . Arrange the fruit and the mayonnaise 
in a salad bowl and garnish with fresh sprigs of bitey- 
flavored, vitamin-rich watercress. Serve with salad 
greens—as illustrated. 


BEST FOODS=HELLMANN'S hes 
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The Problem ot the 
Second Child 


BY LT. COMDR. LESLIE B. HOHMAN, M.C., USNR 


Associate in Psychiatry, Johns Hopkins University 


HE family story told me by Mr. and 

Mrs. Joseph Derer when I visited them 

on a day of leave in Chicago concerned 

a situation about which large numbers of 
parents have genuine cause to be troubled. 
For three and one half years their daughter, 
Sherry, had held undisputed and happy 
sway as their first-born. Then their son, 
Gary, arrived in January of 1943. Sherry 
was actively jealous. She showed unmistak- 
able signs of resentment of the time her 
mother and father gave to her little brother, 
and began to make definite bids for their at- 
tention. One attention bid which Louise 
noticed especially was Sherry’s dependence 
upon her, apparent in the repeated question, 
“What shall I do.now, mother?” as she 
tired of games she had been playing. 

In all fairness to Sherry, it should be 
pointed out that this young sprout, Gary, 
has made it difficult for her to enjoy life. 
He is at the age in which he wants to take 
part in everything Sherry does, but his chief 
contribution is along such lines as knocking 
down block houses which she has pains- 
takingly built. Quite understandably, she is 
annoyed; and her annoyance comes out in 
her actions. 

From the case histories of my private 
practice I could cite instances in which the 
harm of such childhood antagonisms was al- 
lowed to progress until it became a serious 
handicap in adulthood. I believe, however, 
that the average mother and father will get 
less help from a citation of such extreme 
cases than from a calm appraisal of the 
everyday dangers. 

Louise and Joseph deserve credit for their 
excellent common sense in judging the 
two principal symptoms for which parents 
should watch. The first is jealousy. The sec- 
ond is dominance of one of the children by 
the other. From jealousy various other un- 
healthy traits may spring, ranging from 
surly. self-pity to overassertiveness. Domi- 
nance by a brother or sister may retard 
normal self-confidence in the dominated 
child; and from loss of self-confidence addi- 
tional troubles may come. 

Recognizing these facts, the Derers dis- 
played further good judgment in taking 
straightforward steps toward correction. The 
general rule which they are applying should 
be put at the top of the list by all mothers 
and fathers facing the second-child problem. 
It is that every effort should be made to 
avoid the slightest favoritism between chil- 
dren. 


As an example of how the first rule works 
in practice, Louise sees to it that Gary does 
not get everything he happens to want by 
grabbing for it or by weeping. She knows 
that these childish tricks, if carried all 
through childhood, will create habitual atti- 
tudes which cannot be eliminated entirely in 
manhood, although nothing except disap- 
pointment and frustration can result from 
them then. 

In enforcement of her decree of justice at 
all times, Louise has devised a simple code. 
When she believes Gary is actually entitled 
to have something Sherry does not want to 
give to him, Louise quietly says: ‘‘A, B, C.” 
At the signal, Sherry hands over the dis- 
puted item. By the time Gary is old enough 
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July, 1944} 


own way. In the meantime the drama of the}: 
secret which she and her mother share softens} 


of nearly five years. 


Waen anxious parents consulted me in myjz, 
private practice about ‘‘the problem of the 
second child,” I often advised them to begin § 
by forgetting this convenient, but frequently | 
confusing, label. It is true that in nearly all | 
cases it is the arrival of the second child that 
makes the trouble; yet essentially the same } 
problems can arise from a new baby in}: 
families in which there already are several }y\ 
young children. It is not always the first- } 
born who is jealous. But the idea that there 
is something ominous and mysterious about }ic 
this special problem will only hinder parents }xtj 
in meeting it. The best start parents can jy 
make is not to worry about such unlikely 
possibilities as deeply serious ‘“‘jealousy 
scars’’ and permanent intimidation through fy! 
dominance, but to formulate their training 
program on a study of their own children as }j 
individuals. 

Moves to offset jealousy should be initi- | 
ated long before the new baby is born. Here 
are some specific suggestions: 

A. Dramatize the desirability of having a jy 
baby brother or sister. Many parents do } 
mention the approaching arrival, but I do * 
not happen to know any who have given it i 
the emphasis it should receive to cushion, 
well in advance, the sudden advent of the 
newcomer. .It is the suddenness of the dis- 
ruption of the familiar routine that generally 
makes the jolt severe. 

B. Don’t raise the question: “‘Would you 
like to have a baby brother or sister?” I 
know of two cases in which the emphatic 
answer of an older child was: “No.” Their 
parents then had to argue against a strongly | 
expressed opposition. A frank and enthusi- | 
astic report that a new baby was coming © 
would have suggested no doubt of its de- 
sirability. x 

C. Don’t tease. A typical example of this 
all too common mistake by parents was a 
remark I recently heard an affectionate 
father make to his three-year-old son while 
playfully twisting the boy’s nose: ‘‘ Well, Mr. 
Boss-Man, a new boss is coming to this house 
soon, and your nose will be out of joint.” 
If the father had been wise enough to know 
his own son, he would have noticed that the 
boy stiffened in opposition at the bantering 
announcement. 

D. Gradually reduce the attention given 
to the older child so that the spotlight he 
enjoys will not be reduced by half in the 
instant when his rival takes the center of the 
stage. Louise and Joseph Derer candidly 
admit that part of Sherry’s jealousy, as well 
as part of her dependence upon them for 
suggestions of activity, arose from the fact 
that they spent so many happy hours with 
her in the days when money was somewhat 
scarce and they hardly ever were away from 
home in the evening. 
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No matter how much advance preparation 
miade, some jealousy is almost sure to 
elop. One of the surest means of com- 
‘ting it is to give older children a share in 
ring for or protecting the baby. The task 
ould not be so prolonged or exacting that 
stirs resentment, but some regularly as- 
I ed token gesture should be given a flavor 
_importance. A New York City friend re- 
)rted that her four-year-old son had shown 
arked decrease in antagonism toward a 
by sister since he was commissioned to go 
ong as ‘“‘an armed guard” when the baby 
taken for a ride in her carriage. By and 
I-ge, we love only those for whom we feel 
ime sense of responsibility. 

Studying each individual child can be a 
feguard against applying preconceived no- 
Dns which may not fit the individual case. 
‘ general, the danger is that the older child 
j1l1 dominate the younger. Yet this is not 
®ways true. It is not true, for instance, for 


perry and Gary Derer. Sherry is three and 


) 


h he half years older than Gary—a difference 
‘) age which her parents rightly consider 
age ther unfortunate, because she cannot have 
» much fun playing with him now as she 
yuld have if they were nearer the same 
"ze. With such a head start, Sherry might 
tiem to be assured of the dominant position. 
lljut it is aggressively active young Gary who 
lWareatens to dominate. Within the next year 
il- two he would be ruling Sherry if Louise 
d Joseph were not so intelligent in their 

























/Jmitation of her not only adds to her self- 
Wonfidence, but helps to break up her de- 
}))endence upon her parents and lack of initia- 
ive. Sherry is just a bit stubborn, too, her 
other and father say. Giving up to Gary 
‘nce in a while will be good for that. 

The son who arrives late—third, fourth 
or fifth in a household of girls—rates a full 
paragraph of cautionary comment. His par- 
¢nts almost invariably have a tendency to 
spoil him, because he is a much desired off- 
spring. His older sisters usually join in the 
spoiling process. He is likely to become 
pound to them by their affectionate atten- 
sion. His whims are humored, but at the 
same time he may be dominated by his 
dependence upon his sisters as older persons, 
and hampered in developing essential inde- 
pendence. Unless parents are exceptionally 
wise in their guidance in such situations, the 
younger brother may be pampered to an 
extent that will cause him to be a great dis- 
appointment to them and to his loving sis- 
ters when he reaches manhood. 






For the many children like Sherry, in- 
clined to be too eager for a solo part, I 
should recommend especially that the give- 
and-take of brothers and sisters be aug- 
mented by group activities outside the home. 
For example, the individual tap-dancing les- 
sons which Sherry now takes do not seem to 
‘me to be so desirable for a child of her 
‘particular inclinations as the group dancing 
instruction with which she started. 

: Louise appreciates Sherry’s need for ad- 
justment to others. She has told Sherry’s 
playmates not to let her persuade them to 
change a game because she happens to be 
tired of it. Yet Sherry still uses at home, 
with more success than her parents appear 
to be aware of, the device of wheedling for 
the limelight. She wrote the letter Y to 
show me, and I suggested that she write ten 
of them. She wrote a few, and quit; then, 
rallying all her characteristic friendliness and 
polite charm, she smilingly asked a whole 
series of attention-getting questions: ‘‘How 
Manvees: «os shOunY se... ight?’ ... 
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‘‘Fourteen Y’s?” I answered with only one 
brief, ‘‘You know how many”; and con- 
tinued talking to Louise and Joseph. When 
she saw the trick was bringing no return she 
proudly produced the ten Y’s. 

I have deliberately mentioned this minor 
incident to emphasize that even seemingly 
unimportant details which have no obvious 
connection with brothers’ and sisters’ asso- 
ciation may well be found to have a very 
definite connection. If Sherry’s overly de- 
veloped desire for extra notice is gently 
curbed, her chances for happy companion- 
ship, not only with Gary but with other 
associates now and later, will be much im- 
proved. 


Tn peauinc with dominance of one child by 
another, parents must be on guard con- 
stantly against the temptation to favor the 
more dominant child. With some conspicuous 
exceptions, the dominant one is likely to be 
the more alert, intelligent and attractive. If 
the dominated child is shoved into secondary 
position in his parents’ affection and pride, 
he can sense the fact at an early age; and it 
will only tend to discourage still further the 
confidence and assertiveness which he badly 
needs. 

The general rule that family favoritism 
tends to go to the dominant child should be 
qualified carefully, like nearly every other 
general rule on the infinitely varied patterns 
of human relationship. Some parents over- 
protect the child who is in danger. of being 
dominated. The results for him are as un- 
fortunate as if a more aggressive brother or 
sister were allowed to overshadow him. 

An illustration is the case of a brother who 
from late infancy was openly jealous of his 
more intelligent, more attractive sister, two 
years older. His father and mother, with the 
intention of making up for his disadvan- 
tage, permitted him to gain special privileges 
by displays of resentment against his sister 
while they often denied the girl her just due. 
This went on to an extreme degree all 
through their childhood. The girl, nearly 
grown now, has retained her sweet disposi- 
tion. The boy, not much less gifted naturally 
than his sister, is handicapped by the firmly 
rooted habit of being jealously and cynically 
critical of everyone who is more popular or 
more successful in any way than he is— 
which, after his rearing, inevitably includes 
nearly everyone he meets. 

In sharp contrast to this story, I can tell 
of a boy who, by native endowment and 
fortunate circumstances of early training, 
was much more colorful than a brother two 
and one half years his senior. The parents, 
from the start, built companionship and 
understanding between the boys, never fail- 
ing to stress family solidarity, moderately 
checking the younger boy’s inclination to 
dominate, wisely encouraging the older one’s 
participation in his younger brother’s lively 
activities. By the time the younger boy en- 
tered elementary school they were in an en- 
during partnership, despite the rather wide 
difference in their ages. In high school at 
present, each is the champion of the other, 
and the older boy has taken on from the 
long, close association a noticeable amount 
of the color that was not his birth gift. 

The basic foundation for every rule and 
warning about the second-child problem— 
and third and fourth child problems, too, for 
that matter—is the well-regulated stability 
in the home environment which the parents 
of those two boys maintained. Vacillation in 
parental control permits unwholesome domi- 
nance of one child by another. A funda- 
mental cause of jealousy often is the lack of 
dependability in the flow of parents’ affec- 
tion—too much demonstration at one time, 
training the child to expect effusiveness; too 
little on other occasions, making him unsure. 
Give each of your children a feeling of un- 
wavering security throughout childhood, 
and all your problems will be un the way to 
solution. 
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How to make 


IT BEATS 
AS IT SWEEPS 
AS IT CLEANS 


HAVE YOUR HOOVER 
SERVICED REGULARLY 


Let Hoover and Hoover only do it. 
We're proud of our product and 
will take better care of it than any- 
one else—with genuine Hoover 
arts at lowest prices. Estimates 
furnished. Contact the Hoover 
Factory Branch Service Station or 
authorized Hoover dealer (consult 
classified phone directory under 
“vacuum cleaners”). If you can’t 
locate either, write us. When the 
serviceman calls, insist that. he 
show you his Hoover credentials. 
Tue Hoover Company 
North Canton, Ohio 


Remember: do not discard any worn or 
broken parts. They must be turned in to 
obtain replacements. 





HOOVER 


REG. U. S, PAT. OFF. 


, Se .. jerk the cord 
from the socket when 





Empty the dirt bag 
after each cleaning. 
Once a month turn it 
inside out and brush 
it. Your Hoover will 
run better, last longer. 





Pick up hard objects, 
such as tacks, pins, 
glass, hairpins, etc., by 
hand before using your 
Hoover. These may 
damage belt or other 
moving parts. 









you disconnect your 
cleaner. Take hold of 
the plug and pull it 
out of the socket. Turn 
off machine before de- 
taching plug—saves 
wear on metal prongs. 





Don’t wind the cord 
tightly. Coil it loosely 
around the cord clips. 
When using your 
cleaner, avoid running 
over the cord. 





Have your Hoover ser- 
viced regularly. 
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Spode’s famous Pink Tower china 
both the 
the scheme for this postwar din- 


furnishes theme and 


ing room. The cupboard holds a 
collection of old Spode patterns 
being made commercially today. 


DINING ROOM FOR APTER THE 


PHOTO BY HAROLD FOWLER 


BY HENRIETTA MURDOCK 


Interior Decoration Editor of the Journal 


]Ow is the time to think about the dining room you want to 
decorate after the war. As part of your plan, assemble a scrap- 
book of ideas and choose a theme you can develop to per- 
fection by the time you actually start making the room a 

reality. 

In helping Mrs. Derer plan her postwar dining room, we worked 
out a simple formula which you may want to follow in getting your 
own ideas together. 

If you decide on china for your decoration theme, as we did in 
the Spode room, you can begin now to collect choice pieces for 
the room you are planning to have. The chances are you already 
own some treasured china or have your heart set on a pattern you 
are going to acquire. It may interest you to know that most of 
the romantic and historic old patterns are still being made today, 
and many of them are actually cast from the identical molds 
which were used for your great-grandmother’s china. 

It is more satisfactory, by the way, to build your own set of 
china than to buy one already assorted; acquire pieces on birthdays, 


Christmas and anniversaries. But to plan your decorations, you 
can start with a single effective piece. 

You will notice that we used several patterns of Spode in our 
dining room, but chose the famous old Pink Tower for our theme 
color. If you collect old china, buy pieces at auctions or have in- 
herited a treasure or two, they will be compatible if you hold the 
assortment together with a theme color, as we did with our 
Spode pink. 

Now, when you have selected your theme china, or looked over 
your collection and chosen a single piece, you can plan your color 
scheme. Pick out the predominating color in this china and use it 
as the basis of your scheme. Or if the china colors are too strong 
for a whole scheme, choose instead any softer, lighter tone be- 
coming to your china for the main background color. 

Since you have plenty of time, locate a big sample of your 
chosen color; wallpaper or fabri¢ will do, as you are considering 
color only. Pin it up on your dining-room wall. Try two or three 
variations of the color. After a week or (Continued on Page 124) 
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“I’ve been wondering 
about my wife...” 


Don’t cet ME wronec. I felt darn proud of 
Madge when she took over a man-sized job in a 
war plant. 


But here’s what got me stewing. At the plant, 
she just pushes buttons—and zing! The work’s 
done automatically! Well—how’s she going to feel 
about going back to the old housekeeping routine 
after the war? 


Today I asked her. 


“Why, silly,” said Madge, “who says it has to 
be the same old housekeeping? After the war, my 
housework’s going to be done automatically, too. 


“Take the kitchen, for instance. We ought to 
start now thinking about putting in a new G-E all- 
electric kitchen! Getting three meals a day in one 
of those will be something! 


‘Tmagine . . . steel cabinets that light up when 
you open the doors .. . and a G-E range that turns 


itself on and off and can even be set to ring a bell 
when the food’s cooked. A General Electric re- 
frigerator with a crisping compartment for vege- 
tables and a butter conditioner that keeps butter 
from getting like a slab of iron... 


“And one of those G-E dishwashers that washes 
and rinses and dries the dishes when you just 
turn a switch ... and a G-E Disposall that grinds 
up garbage—even bones—and washes *em down 


the drain...” 








You can afford a marvel-packed G-E all-electric kitchen in your after-victory home! With wonder-workers 
! 


like the G-E range and refrigerator, the G-E Disposall and dishwasher! Start planning it now! 
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“Told on, Madge!” I said. “Tt sounds swell— 
but won’t it be tough on the old pocketbook?” 

“That’s the swellest part!’ she came back. 
“Tt won't cost a fortune. After the war, G. E.'Il be 
making all-electric kitchens we can afford.” 

“Doggone, Madge,” I said, “fixing up our old 
back-number kitchen will make the whole house 
look young again!” 


“Yeah,” Madge said- 


and me, too! 


FOR VICTORY ! 


Today, General Electric is working full speed to 


hasten the day of Victory. 


You can help, too, by buying War Bonds NOW! 





“Everything Electrical for After-Victory Homes” 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


TUNE IN: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,” Sun- 
day, 10 P. M., E.W.T., NBC. “The World Today” 
—news every weekday, 6:45 P.M., E.W.T., CBS. 





SETTING AND PHOTOGRAPH BY THE AUTHOR 
The water film helps to cool it in summer, the sun to warm it in winter. 


HIS may look like a postwar house, and when you hear how it works it 
may sound like one; but as a matter of fact, it’s as prewar as a pair of 
nylons. Houses like it have been lived in now for several years, proving 
the practicality of the many unusual features I shall describe; and 
other houses like it are only waiting for wartime restrictions to be lifted, 
when they will be mass-produced and built by methods as modern as the 
new comforts and conveniences this new type of house contains. Nature’s 
summer cooling system on the roof, which is simple, automatic, foolproof 


and free, is followed in winter by free daytime heating from the sun through You. can begin with ane pokean aed develop ad infinitum. Also 
double-glass windows which cold cannot penetrate. The only cold-weather : > e 


time in which the house requires artificial heat is when the sun isn’t shining. you can make room sizes and arrangements meet individual needs— 


Then the whole floor becomes the radiator, providing just the proper soft, simply let main rooms face south. 
evenly spread warmth. The glass front of the house, facing south, is topped 
with wide overhanging eaves so cleverly calculated for width that the house 
interior is coolly shaded from the high summer sun yet cheerfully flooded 
with sunlight in winter, when the sun takes a lower curve across the sky. 
The feel of smooth over-all daylight indoors the year round is a revelation 
to eyes accustomed to the sharp light and shadow of rooms spotted with 
our small conventional windows. With one whole wall of clear glass, each a 
room seems far more spacious than it is in actuality. The vision is no longer ment on the Solar House designed by 
confined, but carries at will right through to the outdoor distances. No George Fred Keck, architect of the 
need to fear for your privacy. A quick and easy planting away from the 
house, or a close-up terrace garden, with a tall fence or trellis, will do all 
that’s desirable for daytime protection; while sliding curtains inside the 
glass will do the rest after dark. Only three (Continued on Page 125) construction can start. Taking ad- 
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The Derers examine the eave arrange- 


special JOURNAL version above, which 
the Derers will build as soon as home 


vantage of the sun’s seasonal varia- 
tions in altitude, these eaves shade 
the rooms in summer, let the winter 
sun in to warm the rooms in winter. 
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BUY A TICKET TO VICTORY TODAY... Buy a bright, 
gay room tomorrow! You can have both for the price of 
one when you put your money in War Bonds! 
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HOW 
7O MAKE A DREAM *% 
COME TRUE / 





Z HAVE THE FUN OF PLANNING .... Doodle and dream of a 


ws cheerful kitchen . . . the floor bright with Nairn Inlaid-Linoleum, 
& the kind that lasts for years and years . . . the walls of permanent, 
easy-to-clean Nairn Wall Linoleum. . . the work surfaces linoleum- 
3 WORK AND SAVE TO SPEED VICTORY. That’s the important job covered to quiet the clatter of dishes and pans. Your Congoleum-Nairn 
today. That’s the reason why the folks at Congoleum-Nairn, whom you dealer will'be glad to help you with clever, new decorating ideas 
know best for colorful, durable floors, are also making grim and and color schemes. 
deadly weapons for war. Yes, vital parts for torpedoes, rockets, 





bombs and grenades . . . tents, camouflage nets and weather- 
proofed fabrics. So, if you find fewer patterns at your local 
dealer’s, you'll know it’s because we're doing this 
all-important job first. 
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cen GK CONGOLEUM-NAIRN “\\ 20S 


Kearny plant recently awarded renewal star 
for Army-Navy “E” for continued fine 
record in the production of war equipment. 
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She lets no fruit waste... 
makes Jams and Jellies the easy, 
modern, certain way—with Certo 


MODERN! Certo is the famous, pure “boil the juice down” to the point where 


fruit pectin that revolutionized jelly-mak- 
ing. It makes success with jams and jellies 
easy—as easy for the inexperienced as for 
“old hands at it.” It has helped many a 
jelly champion to win blue ribbons, too, 


you hope it will jell. Just Y%-minute boil 
for jelly—a minute for jam—does the 
trick. You're all through—your beau- 
tiful paraffined glasses gleaming in a row— 
within /5 minutes after the fruit is prepared! 


ROCERY bills make sense to Lou 
Derer. She knows what it costs to eat 
and she knows what she is getting for 
her money. Every penny spent for 

food has been penciled into her account 
book week by week for five years. For- 
tunately, earnings have gone up with the 
rise in food prices and the size of their 
family. They have better food and more of 
it now. 


WHERE DO YOU COME IN? 


Back in ’39 and ’40, $1C a week was the 
average thrifty figure for an adequate diet 
for a family of four. The careful but more- 
liberal-cost diet was then $12 to $13, and 
the more expensive diet was $18. 

Today a low-cost diet for four adds up to 
$12 to $13, and the moderate-cost selec- 
tion $16 to $18. Thousands of families 
that, of necessity, had to keep their grocery 
bill down to $10 back in those days can 
now afford to spend the higher figure for 
the moderate-cost plan, which provides 
somewhat larger quantities of meat, eggs, 
fruits and vegetables and allows for con- 
siderably more variety. It’s generally true 
that these are the foods people want more 
of anyway when they become more pros- 
perous. 


WHAT WILL 816 TO 818 

A WEEK BUY? 
If money for food is spent wisely, the 
grocery bill for a family with two children 
the ages of Sharon and Gary would include 
about the following kinds and quantities of 
food. With a garden the cost would be 
somewhat less. 


Milk—19 to 20 quarts. This amount 
allows for two or more glasses a day for 
grownups, three or four for the children. 
Some of it can be used in cooked foods. 
Count ice cream and cheese in on the total 
(5 ounces cheese equals 1 quart whole milk). 


White potatoes and sweet potatoes— 
about 7 pounds. One pound makes 
three to four servings. Plan on serving 


More Money—Better Food 


BY LOUELLA G. SHOUER 





them once a day at least. Don’t forget po- 
tato soup now and then, and on warm 
nights dad might like a potato salad. 


Dried beans, peas and nuts—about 
% pound. Once a week you might like to 
make a split-pea soup or bake a pot of 
beans for dad. Babies Gary’s age don’t eat 
them. The nuts in the cookies and the 
peanut butter for sandwiches count in on 
this too. 


Citrus fruits, tomatoes—7 to & 
pounds. Orange juice once a day is a 
must for the children. They like it best of 
any citrus fruits, and it takes a greater 
quantity of tomatoes to provide the same 
amount of vitamin C. Grownups can 
divide theirs among any citrus fruits, fresh 
or canned tomatoes. Serve four or five 
times a week. Lemonade counts too. 


Green leafy and yellow vegetables— 
II pounds. On this quantity you can 
serve them twelve times a week. Take 
your pick of vegetables like kale, spinach 
and other greens. Don’t forget beet tops, 
carrots, peas, broccoli, snap beans, squash 
and green cabbage. Count in the baby 
foods too. You can get about eight servings 
to the pound on most raw salad greens; five 
on a head of lettuce; two to three on spin- 
ach, peas and squash; four servings to the 
pound on most canned vegetables. 


Other vegetables and fruits—I2 
pounds. ‘his takes in all the vegetables 
and fruits not in the other groups. To figure 
your poundage: 1 pound fresh fruit makes 
three to four servings; 1 pound dried fruit 
makes ten servings. Choose the ones most 
plentiful and inexpensive. Right now the 
gardens are going full tilt and you may be 
able to save considerably on this and the 
previous section of your budget. 


Eggs—2 dozen a week. This gives you 
six a week apiece. Have them in the way 
your family likes best, allowing a few for 
puddings, and so on. : 


Back in °38 and °39, when Lou and Joe were both working, they spent 

about $7.00 a week—or 19 per cent of their joint pay envelopes—for the 

few groceries that made the occasional hurried-up meals they had at 

home. Joe’s doing well now and Lou enters about $18.70 a week in 

the food columns, which amounts to 25 per cent of their income. But 

. to Lou, $7.00 five years ago seemed much larger than $18.00 does now. 
r 







for this modern short-boil method 
CERTAIN! Certo helps all fruits jell just 


right. Just follow the specific directions 
for handling each kind of fruit—a book 
of 90 recipes with every bottle of Certo! 


with Certo gives lovely clear jellies with 
delicious fresh-fruit flavor. 


EASY! With Certo,-you don’t have to 
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Special foods for the children add about $3.50 a week to the Derer 
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grocery bill and take most of the family processed-food points. 
Mrs. Derer buys as much canned fruit as she can for Sharon, in 
addition to fresh fruits. Gary consumes about 28 cans of baby 
food a week. Actually, 1944 prices of this item are about 10 per 
cent less than in *39. Lou is very conscientious about their diet. 
Each child has an egg a day, and milk is bought by the gallon. 


Lean meat, poultry and fish—7 
pounds. On this budget you should be 
able to serve these foods seven or eight 
times a week. Don’t forget when you buy 
cuts with bone in you get only two to three 
servings to a pound; boned and boneless, 
four; ground meat, four to five, depending 
on how you use it. 


Bread, cereals and flour—10 pounds. 
To start off with, plan cereal for every 
breakfast. Serve enriched or whole-wheat 
bread at every meal unless you have bis- 
cuits or muffins. Use rice or noodles in 
casseroles now and then. 


Fats, oil—2 pounds 6 ounces. Whether 
you spread your bread with butter or 
Margarine is up to you. Bacon counts in 
this group, too, rather than in with meats. 
How much shortening or salad oil to buy 
depends on the kinds of cooking you do 
and how much baking. 


Sugar. sirup, preserves—2 pounds. 
This includes any kind of sugar, molasses 
or any jams and jellies. You will find this 
quantity ample unless you do considerable 
baking. 


MENU TRANSLATIONS 


Check your menus against the market 
order. Young babies have a special diet, 
but plan your grown-up meals so they can 
be easily adapted for the older children. 
Breakfasts follow a simple pattern of fruit 
and cereal, toast and a beverage. Children 
usually have their egg for supper or dinner 
at noon. Grownups may want bacon and 
an egg once or twice a week; use the rest of 
your egg quota to make more dishes. 

Here are a few simple lunch or supper 
and dinner suggestions that show you how 
to translate a $16-to-$18 food plan into 
actual meals. No luxury foods here, but 






you can send them to the table proudly, 
knowing your family is getting nutrition 
the easy way. 


LUNCH OR SUPPER 


Cream of Spinach Soup 
Bacon on Hot Rolls Raw Carrot Sticks 
Fresh Applesauce Oatmeal Cookies 


Milk 


Raw-Vegetable-and-Cottage-Cheese 
Salad 
Nut Muffins — Spread 
Packaged Vanilla Pudding 
Raspberries 
Lemonade 


Poached Egg on Chard or Spinach 
Broiled Tomatoes 
Bread and Spread 
Prune-and-Lemon Gelatin 


Milk 
DINNER 


Broiled Lamb Patties 
Creamed Potatoes 
Carrots and Lima Beans 
Bread and Spread 
Quick Applesauce Pudding 
Milk or Tea (Adults) 


Potato-and-Egg Scallop 
Cabbage Salad 
Bread and Spread 


Frenched Green Beans 


Stewed Fresh Red Plums 


Milk or Tea (Adults) 


Chicken Casserole With Noodles 
Fresh Peas 
Green Salad With Tomatoes 
Bread and Spread 
Fruit Cup 


Milk Coffee (Adults) 


Washington, D. C. 


WINS ORDERS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Next best to preparing your boy "out there" 
a home—cooked meal is to help the packers 
pack it. Volunteer now for part or full time 
work at local plants; 700,000 emergency 
workers are needed. 


Exactly right for Saturday night 
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GOOD FOODS 


FACT—There's not as much food as everybody wants. 
What we have must be shared, through rationing. When you 
buy food without stamps, you take someone else's share. 


CONSERVE, SHARE AND PLAY SQUARE! 
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the subway every morning—just people, 
faceless people. If there was one thing she 
was not interested in, it was young men. 











ppearing in 


ie She picked angrily every cherry in sight, as 
ures . . . 

SECRET though setting out to wipe cherries off the 
OMMAND”” face of the earth. Then she saw him coming 


down the rows. 

“Want your ladder moved, Jenny?” 

It did need to be moved. There wasn’t an- 
other cherry in sight, but she didn’t want 
him around. ‘‘No, thanks, not for a long 
time.’”’ She quickly reached for imaginary 
cherries over her head and dropped pieces of 
air into her basket with great concentration. 
He stayed at the foot of the ladder a minute 
and then went away. 

When he was out of sight she climbed 
____}| down and started to pull the ladder away 
4 from the limb. It swung back suddenly and 
almost pulled her over. Then it hit a branch, 
and leaves and cherries rained down. She 
lost her balance and stepped into her cherry 
basket, spilling them all in the grass. 

“Tl do it.’” He jumped the cherry puddle 
and swung the ladder into place. Then he 
helped her pick up the cherries. That's all 
right, my darling. Everyone upsets cherries. 
She looked up quickly. He hadn’t spoken. 
“O.K.?” he asked. 

“Yes. Thank you very much.” 

Did country air go to your head? Was it 
the altitude—or getting up too early? No 
one else was acting strangely. Other girls 
were talking, calling back and forth from 
tree to tree. None of them seemed to be 
hearing the hired man call them “darling.” 

She tried to pick as fast as she had been, 
but couldn’t keep her mind on it. A cloud 
was rising up from the west, like a head, like 

: ; a well-shaped head with a high brow and a 
ecestershire. Mix well / crooked mouth. It rose and broke up and 
erve very cold. Gives Wor. Hoe 3 Rees cas ; 
in tomato juice a zesty esters hy, oated off. But where it had been she still 
P flavor! . saw the head. 

“Jenny’’—at his voice she held tight to 
the nearest limb—‘‘drop me your ticket and 
I'll get this basket punched.” 

What ticket—what basket punched? She 
looked down the ladder and he looked up. 
Like what—why did she see his arms held 
up? The sun made gold coins shower across 

his white shirt. His teeth were white— 
Service, You need no experience. Write for FREE com- white—while in his dark face. His eyes 
plete outfit and Bonus Hosiery plan today, AMERICAN . 
HOSIERY MILLS, Dept. A-156, Indianapolis 3, ind. | SGuinted as he laughed up at her. 
' “Everything O.K.?” 

“Yes.’’ She watched him go across the 
grass. I’m stark, staring crazy. I’m acting 
exactly as though I had fallen in love. 

When they left that night she sat on the 
back of the truck. Hal stood by the calf pen 
and watched the truck go down the drive. 
It seemed as though he were looking right at 
her, as though something held between them 
no matter how far the truck went. 
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Your Personal Hose FREE As Sales Bonus 


Sell beautiful, sheer Wear-Tested Rayon Ho- 
siery to friends, neighbors. Earn welcome cash in spare 
time and your personal hose FREE, as sales bonus. 
Longer wear proven by certified tests. Individual Length 


The girl beside her was talking. She was 
going back to Brooklyn the next day and 
was she glad! The other girls sang rau- 
cously. When the truck stopped at a red 
light just outside of town Jenny said she 
needed exercise and jumped down. And then 
there she was alone and facing it. 

Seeing the country again made me delirious. 
All that beauty addled my brain—I think I’m 
in love with the first man who comes along. If 
he hadn’t been there I would have thought I was 
in love with Alec, probably. She made light of 
it, and then suddenly there he was laughing 
up the ladder at her. She stood still and 
waves of a joy that was almost an agony 
went through her. She must be in love. Oh, 
why had this terrible, beautiful, frightening 


© Minipoo cleans hair of dirt, 
oil, odors...in 10 minutes 


© Leaves hair soft, lustrous, 
delicately scented 


© Does not remove wave or curl 
¢ Ideal for the sick room 


HOW DO YOU KNOW IT’S LOVE? 


(Continued from Page 23) 


July, 1944 


“Do you know’’—she stirred her milk 
shake with a straw; she knew she was blush- 
ing—‘‘do you happen to know their hired 
man?” 

“Sure I do,” he said. “Funny old guy, 
ain’t he? Known Alec all my life.”’ 

“No, I mean the younger one.” 

The drugstore man shook his head. 
“Didn’t know they were able to get anyone. 
Young fellow, you say? Don’t know who it 
could be. There ain’t a young fellow left in 
this town. If they’ve got someone working 
out there, it must be one of these tramp 
pickers that go through here. They’re a bad 
lot, you can’t trust them as far as you can 
swing a cat.” 

She left her sandwich and went out. Hal— 
a tramp. She had taken it for granted he 
was a farm boy who lived near or in town. 
Of course he wasn’t a bad lot—you could tell 
just by looking at him that he wouldn’t steal 
or commit a crime. But a tramp! 


Sue walked on through the summer eve- 
ning, trying to figure it out. By the time she 
was back in her room with her head on the 
pillow she had recovered considerably. She 
and Hal had bought a horse-drawn gypsy 
caravan and were traveling with the seasons 
like the man who planted apple seed. Hal 
driving, she beside him. Camping beside 
streams, cooking trout over campfires. She 
went off to sleep to the how! of wolves—smil- 
ing because, with Hal, nothing could happen 
to her. 

Daylight is cruel to people in love. Facts 
line up and leer at you. She would never be 
happy, moving all the time. She couldn’t 
live in a wagon—she had to have a house, no 
matter how small. She might persuade him 
to settle down—but it would be only a short 
time before he was off. A dozen ballads and 
poems told her that. Once a wanderer, al- 
ways a wanderer. 

I ought to go back to New York, she said. 
This feeling can’t last forever. If I go now I 
should recover in nine or ten years. But she 
hadn’t the will. She must see him just once 
more. J’ll go to Schuyler’s today. I'll force 
myself lo see him for what he is—just a com- 
mon tramp. My better self will triumph. 

When she went down to the bulletin board 
she saw that her better self wasn’t going to 
get a chance. She was listed not as J. 
Wayne—7, but as J. Wayne—5. Back to 
Bickleweiser’s beans. The gates of Eden had 
slammed. She would never see him again. 

The bean rows had accumulated addi- 
tional dust. She had grown taller, the beans 
had shrunk lower. But every so often she 
looked up into the blue and smiled. Under 
that same sky her love walked under cherry 
trees. 

The next morning she glanced at the lists 
dully and then stared. As plain as the nose 
on your face it said J. Wayne—7. 

“T’m going to Schuyler’s today, too,’ 
Polly said. “‘Isn’t it di-vine? Hurry up, the 
trucks are here.” 

Of course it was a mistake, but she might 
as well go. They would probably send her 
back. They drove through the gates as be- 
fore—years ago, it seemed. As before, two 
men met them—one young, one old. You 
see, She told her pounding heart. He’s just a 
tramp in a torn shirt and patched dungarees. 
Alec made his little speech for the benefit of 
the new girls and they left for the orchard. 
Every step behind her made her skin prickle. 

“Jenny.” 

“Oh—hello.” 

“T’m sorry your name got left off the list 
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a © No soap. --No rinsing... | thing happened to her? 
Pw No drying Only because someone bumped into her 
SHAMPOOS $ did she realize she was passing the drugstore. 
3 0 WITH MITTEN She pushed the screen door and went in. 
Plus Taz “You must be one of those city pickers,” 
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the clerk said, looking at her blue jeans, her 
sunburned face and her dirty hands. 


She said she was. She had been picking 


yesterday. It was a mistake.” 
“That’s all right. I picked beans.” 
“Beans are hard work.” 
“Yes, cherries are much easier. I’ll do 
better. I wasn’t very good the first day.” 
“You weren’t so bad.” 
Not a word you could squeeze a drop of 
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A FRAGRANT FACIAL CLEANSER— 
GIVES your face youthful loveliness. 
Tingles refreshingly asit removes dirt, 
grime. An excellent powder base. 
Buy AMBROSIA Liquid Beauty j 






cherries out at the Schuyler farm. 

“Is that so?’ he said. ‘Nice place. 
One of the finest places in the county. I 
guess you girls saved them their crop. 
They’ve had a terrible time getting help.” 





love from, but all the morning she was in a 
daze. Was it her better self or her worse 
self? Who cared? He moved her ladder, he 
checked her filled baskets. He moved other 
girls’ ladders, too, and checked their baskets. 
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joon she came down the ladder, tense. 
you are in love every minute is 
vless. He might suddenly appear 
-there. They might get a chance to 
to really talk. He might say, ‘‘J missed 
‘esterday, Jenny. I couldn’t sleep last 
thinking of you.’ Could she stand it 
aid anything like that? 
- walked down by the paddock and 
nly stopped. Alec and Hal were by the 
ing trough. 
en d’yer plan to leave?’”’ Alec was 
z angrily. 
he end of the week,” Hal answered. 
ell, blamed if I see what we’ll do! We 
ll the apples to thin—you know that. 
»t the Early Williams and Macs to start 
g, and the peaches comin’ on.” 
ou’ll have the girls.” 
irls—sure. But can girls carry fruit 
;? Can they carry ladders? You know 
can’t. We might just as well cut the 
down for firewood and be done with it!” 
y listened, frozen. Then she turned 
ran—off anywhere from the awful 
—only you couldn’t run from it. The 
at the store was right. Hal was a no- 
, a drifter. When he was needed so 
y, he just walked out on them. He didn’t 
if they cut all those orchards down. 
eran up the lane and threw herself into 
ner of the wall. Before her the land fell 
7, field after field, to the lake. She put 
ead in her arms. She didn’t want to 
't. This beautiful place meant nothing 
nim. Perhaps he 
ted more money. 


preacher, once 


0 you in the city— 
just stayed shut 
tight in your shell 
never felt anything. 
1 come out, and 
t away yougethurt. 
jsut oh, how she had 
+d coming out ! How 
had loved letting 
lf go—feeling the 
ty of the place. 
she had loved lov- 
, She had been dead 
| now she was alive. 
e had almost 
ght, looking in her 
or, that she had 
)wn pretty. But now she would go home 
i never, never leave again. Her days would 
subway, office, drugstore lunch, apart- 
nt. Yes, mother—no, mother —— 
“Jenny—Jen-ny.” Polly Peyser’s voice. 
supposed she had to go back and pick. 
le got up from the grass and waved. “‘I saw 
lu come up this way,” Polly called, pant- 
5. “Say, it’s long after lunch hour. They’ll 
| lookin’ for you.” 

Jenny walked back down the lane. Peo- 


I owe you.”’ 


you seem to think 
doctor. 
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cost either of us a 


e be like Polly? 

“T got something to tell you. You know 
iat? Hal got a telegram. He’s got to go 
ick. Am I glad we came this week!”’ 

“He has to go back?” 

‘“Yes—to Texas. For heaven’s sake, 
dn’t you know he was a pilot and one of 
\e youngest teachers there is? I guess you 
n’t care much about men, do you?” 

| Oh, praise and glory—oh, joy everlasting! 
y don’t, don’t let Polly see. She set her 
ice in a mask and held her body tense, lest 
le go running and leaping through the grass. 


iLaey gave him leave so he could help 
ith the fruit, but then sent for him. And is 
lec mad—whew! His father’s something in 
Vashington and his brother’s in the Navy. 
lis brother was here last summer. He was 
ute, the girls say, but they all like Hal bet- 


PAID IN FULL 


Newell Dwight Hillis, famous 


services of a young physician who 
was not an ardent churchgoer. But 
the doctor never sent a bill. 

‘Look here, doctor,’’ Hillis said 
finally, ‘‘I have to know how much 


After thinking it over, the doctor 
said, “Pll tell you, Hillis. 
you’re a pretty fair preacher and 


I’ll make a bargain with 
you. Ill do all I can to keep you out 
of heaven if you’ll do all you can to 
keep me out of hell, and it won’t 


—THE LAUGHTER LIBRARY: Edited by Johnson, 
Sheridan and Lawrence. (Maxwell Droke.) 
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Heaven knows what she said. Hal 
Schuyler—the son of the man who owned it 
all. She was the biggest fool—the biggest, 
stupidest fool. She picked madly, trying to 
fight off the little demons that made her re- 
member every silly idea she had had. 

Someday—years and years ahead—she 
might laugh at it. Remember that summer 
you picked fruit up in New York State? You 
thought you were in love with the son of the 
owner. But the joke was—the really killing 
part was—you thought he was in love with you. 
With you—Jenny Wayne, nobody. A mousy 
little secretary. And he was tall and handsome 
and walked like a king—like a pilot. Oh, if 
only he had been a tramp! 


How she managed to pick so many cherries 
she didn’t know. At the end of the day she 
came down her ladder and there he was. She 
climbed quickly up again and then someone 
called him. She escaped, skirting the girls 
and the talliers. It was all very funny—it 
was all just a screaming joke—but, Oh, 
please don’t make me have to face him. 

“Jenny.’”’ She pretended not to hear. He 
was running after her. ‘‘Jenny—you’re as 
hard to catch as a little shote. Where were 
you this noon? I looked all over the place.” 

“T went for a walk.” She edged off. 

“Wait a minute. I want to ask you some- 
thing. Would you like to go riding Sunday?”’ 

She stopped instantly. ‘‘Riding? Riding 
a horse?”” He laughed at her amazement. 
“T haven’t ridden for—for years.” 

“That’sallright. You 
can take Cissie. She’s 
a quiet little thing.”’ 

“Sunday—that’s to- 
morrow.” Tomorrow— 
oh, don’t let me die in 
the night. Don’t let the 
world come to an end. 
To ride—with him! 
“T’d love to. I didn’t 
imagine I would ever 
ride again.’”’ Oh, she 
hadn’t even thought of 
this—hadn’t even 
prayed —— 

He started to speak, 
stopped and started 
again, pulling at a limb 
over his head. ‘Did 
you ever have a strange 
feeling about a per- 
son—the first time you 
met them? That you’d 
known them practi- 
cally all your life—even though you never 
saw them before?” 

She wet her lips and then ran her tongue 
over them again. ‘‘ You mean the other day— 
by the horses?” 

“Yes. Funny, wasn’t it?’”’ He was as em- 
barrassed as she. ‘‘I noticed you first because 
of the way you were looking at the horses. 
As though you’d been starving to see one.” 

“T had been. I used to have a horse when 
we lived in the country.” 

“T thought you didn’t look like a city 
girl,’”’ he said. 

She studied the bark of the tree trunk, 
traced her finger up and down a crack with 
infinite, absorbing precision. The crystal 
light of the late afternoon shone through 
the leaves. Off in an elm a robin sang. 
Surely her heart would stop racing soon! 
She would burst if it didn’t. 

“T read a book a while ago,” he said 
slowly. “A book about time. The chap that 
wrote it had a funny idea. He said some peo- 
ple remember backward.’’ He smiled at her 
and then looked quickly back at the branch. 
“That is, you think you’re remembering 
something, but it’s really something that’s 
going to happen.” 

Not a breath. Not a pulse beat. 

“T might have felt I had known you for a 
long time because I might be going to know 
you for a long time. You see what I mean?”’ 


made use of the 


I hear 


I’m a pretty good 


cent. Is it a go?”’ 


ROLLS-IN-A-RING: Biscuit balls... 
dipped in fruit juice, sugar and cinnamon 
... baked to a golden lightness. 

Mix 8 cups Bisquick 

with 3 tbsp. Sugar 

Then mix 4 cup Milk 

with % cup Shortening, melted 
and stir into Bisquick mixture. Knead 
gently on lightly floured cloth-covered 
board. Cut dough into about 30 walnut- 
size pieces. Form into balls. Dip each in 
fruit juice (using % cup in all); then roll 
in mixture 4 cup sugar, 2 tsp. cinnamon. 
Stack 2 rows high, rock-wall fashion, in 
well greased 8” ring mold. Bake about 30 
min., mod. hot oven (400°). Serve hot. 


QUICK with Bisquick! It’s a blend of 
six ingredients: Pure vegetable short- 
ening, baking powder, enriched flour, 
salt, sugar, powdered milk. Just add 
milk for regular biscuits. 


CURRIED CHICKEN on Green Rice* 
for your main dish, suggests my staff... 
Garden Radishes and Baby Carrots... 
Summer Salad Platter of Cantaloupe 
Sticks, Bing Cherries, Little Green Grapes, 
Lettuce, with Sweet French Dressing... 
your Rolls-in-a-Ring . . . Beverages. 





*GREEN RICE: Cook 1 cup Rice un- 
til tender (20 min.) in 2 qt. Boiling 
Salted Water (1 tbsp. salt). Drain. 
Rinse with hot water. Stir in 2 Eggs, well 
beaten, % cup Milk, 4% cup Shorten- 
ing, %4 cup Grated Sharp Cheese, 2 
tbsp. Grated Onion, 3 cup Parsley 
and % cup Spinach—each chopped 
fine, 1 tsp. Worcestershire Sauce, 1% 
tsp. Salt. Pour into greased and floured 
8” baking dish. Steam-bake (in pan with 
1” water) 45 min., slow mod. oven (325°). 


FOR SHORTCAKE just add cream 
to Bisquick! Simple directions on 
package for ten basic bakings. Waffles, 
muffins, dumplings, etc. Calamity- 
proof with Bisquick (such fine in- 
gredients, so skilfully blended). Good 
supplies now available. 


Free! New ‘‘Menu and Shopping Guide” 
for point rationing. Handy reference list 
of rationed foods with space for point 
values. Space for menus. Grocery check 
lists. To get your pad, mail postcard to- 
day to General Mills, Inc., Dept. 784, 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 
*“*Bisquick"’ and ‘Betty Crocker"’ are registered trade 
marks of GENERAL MILLS, ING. 


















TRY RANGE-TEC 
BY THE MAKERS OF GLASBAKE 





“A watched pot boils 
not” 


But you don’t have to 
do any lurkin’ 

To find ’'m hot and 
near to perkin’. 

I whistle. 
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Ration Recipes—free at your dealers 
GLASS COMPANY 
Established 1853 Jeannette, Pa. 
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Sot eee Sr te only girl Liere who __ Ye gods of Greece! ane on hie wee | EE LLL eee 

n't nuts about him. | the bark and looked up. Meeting his eves | PATA TUTE ERGULEY kote |[ SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
“What 1s his father’s name?”’ was the slide again. Swooping, breathless, Smartly styled. Super values. Everybody buys. 10 Beautiful With name imprinted—25 for $1.00—12 Beautiful Box Assort- 
“Why, just like his. Hallam Schuyler, frightened—and then safe, held! Fee ete oe Word Wren oft: PNutuse PH meee |" Godiiens,” Peronelved Stationery, No expecenae needed. 

enior. I like Hallam fora name, don’t you? * Yes,” she said, not taking her eyes away, La ee ee mPa ES et Sai Sh SE 2 lal complete ae 


Cincinnati (1) Ohio, 


lines. No investment. Start today. 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, 115 Fulton St., Dept. L, New York City. | Kummseecnemnsmeen 





not able to or wanting to. ‘‘Yes. I see what 
you mean.” 


lis brother is Peter.’ 
Jenny broke and ran. ‘‘See you later.” 
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THESE are the Days when the Man you Love THESE are the Days the ‘Girl he Left Behind” AND THESE are the Days of Peace to come! 


is fighting a fight that calls for high courage and red- must remember that she’s more than a wife. Today she’s Happy, busy, exciting days crowded with thrilling things 
blooded vigor—for nerves of steel and for muscles of a Woman at War! The man and the country she loves to do—when you and he will be so eager to make up A 
iron. He needs—and his country makes sure that he gets dre counting on her to keep herself and family safe and for lost time. That loyal wartime ally—Victory Vitamin 
—vitamin C every day without fail! strong. Vitamin C is a bodyguard... needed every day! C—will be a peacetime ally too, to fortify you FOR LIFE! 


... the days when America’s millions must not fail to get 
VICTORY VITAMIN C 


So urgently essential to red-blooded health is vite 
min C that Uncle Sam is shipping to all attackin, 
forces countless cans of grapefruit juice aboundin, 
in this vitamin. And because our home-front als) 
must be armed against colds, fatigue, weakness ant 
infections, a supply has been set aside especially fo 
you. For high-spirited, vigorous living—today in wa 
and tomorrow in peace—you need vitamin C ever} 
day. Make canned grapefruit juice your stand-by 


IT’S THE ““COMMANDO FRUIT”! 


FIGHT Colds! 
FIGHT Fatigue! 
FIGHT Weakness! 
FIGHT Jnfections! 
FIGHT Absenteeism! 





A Florida Food Fights for Freedom! Rumbling over the 
winding roads from Florida’s grapefruit groves, huge cross- 
country convoys carry a precious wartime cargo to busy citrus 
canneries. There—like a treasure in a vault—the juice of Florida’s 
“Victory Crop” is hermetically sealed in metal cans, protecting 
its priceless vitamin C for all of Fighting America’s millions! 


AND 2 OTHER JUICES 
—RICH IN VITAMIN C 









Although Uncle Sam has set 
aside all the canned grapefruit 
sections, and most of the canned 
orange juice, blended juice, and 
concentrates for the armed forces 
—some orange juice and blended 
juice Is available for civilians. 
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FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION « Lakeland, Florida 


RICH IN VICTORY VITAMIN C 
















**Spinach-and-Cheese Patties 
Corn on the Cob 


Fresh Lima Beans With 
Garlic Butter 


Sliced Tomatoes Vinaigrette 
Refrigerator Rolls 
Fresh-Plum Batter Pudding 
Iced Coffee 





*SPINACH-CHEESE PATTIES 
(Approximate cost, 20 cents—serves 4) 


Press moisture from 1 pound spinach, 
cooked. Chop. Mix well with 1 egg, 
| beaten, and 1 cup soft bread crumbs. 
Add \% teaspoon salt, 14 teaspoon pep- 
per, 44 teaspoon lemon juice, 1 table- 
spoon melted butter or margarine and 
a pinch of allspice. Stir in 1 cup grated 
cheese. Form into 4 patties. Dip ina 
little flour and brown in just enough fat 
to keep them from sticking. 





*New England Clam Pie 
Tomatoes Stuffed With Coleslaw 
Crusty French Bread 


Raspberries and Cream Brownies 
Iced Tea 





*NEW ENGLAND CLAM PIE 
(Approximate cost, $1.00—serves 6-8) 


Dice 14 pound salt pork or bacon. Fry 
until crisp. Remove the pork and save 
till later. In the fat cook 2 medium 
onions, chopped, 2 carrots, finely 
diced, 14 green pepper, minced. Add 44 
cup water and simmer a few minutes. 
Then add 3 potatoes, diced, and 2 cups 
clam liquor. Cook until vegetables are 
tender. Then add 2 dozen clams, 
chopped. Season with a piece of bay 
leaf, crushed, a small piece of garlic, 
minced, a dash of nutmeg and salt and 
pepper to taste. Thicken with 11% 
tablespoons flour made into a paste 
with a little water. Cook a few min- 
utes. Cool but do not chill. Put into 
a casserole. Cover with a pastry crust, 
gashed for steam, and bake in a hot 
oven, 450° F., about twenty-five to 
thirty minutes until crust is nicely 
browned and mixture is bubbly. 





*Barbecued Bass 
Wilted Cucumbers 
Creamed Potatoes 

Buttered Summer Squash 
Carrot Sticks 
Bread and Butter 
Fresh Cherry Pie Coffee 





*BARBECUED BASS 
(Approximate cost, $1.30—serves 4) 


Broil a 3-pound trout or striped bass 
with a barbecue sauce made as follows: 
Mix together 1 onion, chopped fine, 2 
tablespoons melted butter or margarine, 
1 tablespoon lemon juice, 2 teaspoons 
vinegar, 2 teaspoons sugar, 1 tablespoon 
Worcestershire sauce and 14 cup 
catchup. Split the fish at the backbone 
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IDSUMMER MEALS 


By Louclla G. Shouer 


and spread out skin side down on a well- 
greased ovenproof platter. Sprinkle 
with salt. It won’t need pepper. Spread 
the sauce over the fish thinly. Pastry 
brush is best for this. Broil under mod- 
erate heat until flesh of fish is cooked 
through—about fifteen minutes, de- 
pending, of course, on the size of the 
fish. Lift out the backbone before send- 
ing to table for easier serving. 





*Whole-Meal Sandwich 
Cucumber Coleslaw 
Cantaloupe With Sherbet 
Iced Coffee 





*W HOLE-MEAL SANDWICH 
(Approximate cost, 35 cents—makes 6) 


Mix a 5-ounce jar sharp cheese spread 
with 144 cup peanut butter and 2 good- 
sized onions, finely chopped—use a 
pastry blender. Toast bread on one 
side only. Spread untoasted sides gen- 
erously with the cheese mixture. Top 
with a half slice of bacon or slice of 
tomato and a quarter slice bacon. 
Broil under moderate heat until bacon 
cooks. These may be done without 
bacon or tomato too. Watch them. It 
takes only a very few minutes. 





} c Consommé With Lemon 


*Jellied-Beet-and-Salmon Salad 
Cucumber Dressing 
Potato Chips Hot Biscuits 
Raspberry Chiffon Pie 
Coffee 


Ra Re EY SE TIT 


*JELLIED-BEET-AND- 
SALMON SALAD 


(Approximate cost, 64 cents—serves 6) 


Drain 1 one-pound or 2 half-pound cans 
of salmon. Remove skin and bones and 
break into biggish chunks. Have ready 
also 14 cup chopped celery, 2 teaspoons 
chopped onion, 1 cup finely chopped 
cooked or canned beets and 2 hard- 
cooked eggs. Soften 11% tablespoons gel- 
atin in 14 cup cold water. Dissolve in 1 
cup hot water—better still, in vegetable 
juices saved from cooking instead of 
the water. Stir until gelatin is dissolved. 
Add 1% cup lemon juice and 4 cup 
juice from the salmon, strained. Then 
add 2 tablespoons vinegar, 14 cup beet 
juice and 44 cup cold water. Season to 
taste with salt, pepper and 1 to 2 tea- 
spoons sugar. Chill until thick and 
sirupy. Add chopped beets, onion and 
celery; lightly stir in salmon. Arrange 
hard-cooked eggs, sliced or cut into 
sections, in a salad mold rinsed out 
with cold water. Pour beet-and-salmon 
mixture into mold and chill until set. 
Serve on a bed of greens with cucumber 
dressing: To 14 cup mayonnaise add 1 
tablespoon vinegar. Peel a cucumber. 
Section and cut away the seeds. Dice 
the solid part fine. Add to dressing 
with salt, pepper and 1 teaspoon 
minced onion. Kitchen note: If you 
have pickled beets, they would be good 
in this salad instead of the plain beets. 
In which case, use beet-pickle juice for 
vinegar; and water or vegetable stock 
instead of the juice from canned beets. 

















.. When they taste 
Peanut Crunch 


BRAND 


PEANUT BUTTER! 


Treat your family to the peanut butter that’s 
different! Made from fine selected peanuts for 
extra rich flavor. And here’s a Peanut Crunch 
feature — it’s filled with crisp, chewy bits of 
fresh, roasted peanuts. Does not stick to the 
roof of your mouth! 


f mer P 
soon Si", HOLSUM PRODUCTS 
Renae ‘tI Brooklyn . c Cleveland 
aT er Ne Kansas City - Milwaukee 


‘ Buy U.S. War Bonds and Stamps 


How The 


BELVEDERE 


OF BALTIMORE 


Adds Glamor to 
Wartime Menus 


Famous throughout the country for its 
sumptuous cuisine, the Hotel Belvedere, 
Baltimore’s center of gracious living, sug- 
gests tempting salads as created by Francis, 
renowned maitre d’hotel. And to give these 
Belvedere salads a truly exquisite flavor and 
zest, the chefs use this 
salad dressing recipe: 


Brighten every meal with the 
tangy flavor of this all-purpose 
sauce. Serve it at the table, 


use it in cooking. 







Unrationed 


... costs little 


Z 
a a 


Belvedere French Dressing 
4 Tbsp. of Olive Oil 
11% Tbsp. of Vinegar 
1 Tsp. of Mustard 
1 Pinch of Salt 
1 Dash of Pepper 





Try a flavorful salad tonight! 
Watch the family’s eyes light up. 
= Use this dressing recipe. The 
= dressing is the heart of the salad. 
= Point-free Pompeian Olive Oil— 


AD 


im 










that superfine, pure, golden, gen- 
uine olive oil—makes the smooth- 


TUM 


est, most tantalizing French SPANISH 








= Dressing. Get Pompeian Olive Oil SAUCE 
= and discover how grand a French Saute 1 cup 
— S Dressing can really be. sliced onionin 4 
cup drippings un- 
Food Fights til tender. Add 1 

















POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


diced green pepper, 
2% cups of cooked 
tomatoes, 4 tsp. salt, 
1 tsp. sugar, 1 bay 
leaf, 3 cloves, 1 tbsp. 
Derby Steak Sauce. 
Cover and simmer 30 
min. Remove cloves, 


For Freedom 


Waste Not, 
Want Not 




















bay leaf. Serve hot. | 
Makes 2 cups. 
CANNING TIME > 
SAVES l » 
\ 
TOMATO JUICE — Strains pMASHES. | ee 
APPLE BUTTER OR SAUCE. a3 GLASER / Write Glaser, Crandell Co., Dept. B7, Chicago 8 
Strains bushel apples in 30 % : tor {ree Wartime Recipe beok 
minutes. No coring, no peel- 
ing. Needs less sugar ‘ 





J 
greater yield. G. ~~ 
GRAPES, BERRIES, PEACHES - 
PLUMS—Crushes or strains 
all fruits for jams in half time. 
BABY FOODS—Strains fresh veg- 







etables, fruits quicker, cheaper. / 
FOLEY FOOD MILL $1.25 at DEPARTM s - 

WARE stores. Do not send order to fac y. Cannot 

ship direct. 
VSend 10c to FOLEY MFG. CO., an OT sal riece AlditerielPtar Cooks 
| 76 2nd St. N. E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. bi “> | 

for 50-recipe booklet, “VARIETY with (* Guaranteed by 





Good Housekeeping 


4op , HOUMCTIVE OR uy 


your FOLEY FOOD MILL." 


Lo i ee | Also Derby Barbecue Sauce * Hot Sauce * Worcestershire Sauce 
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FROM WISCONSIN 





Bits for New Brides 
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tf ye @ Hang on to labels for care of 











; new clothes and household arti- 
; cles. They often contain valu- 
able information about fibers 
BROIL CROQUETTES and washability. 
AND SAVE FAT?! ® If storing linens till the war’s 






end, wash before putting away 
to remove finishes which might 
cause deterioration. If stored 
unironed, air circulates better. 






uette mixture Mm 
Se eal reotied or rolls here. 
crumb and chill. Then 
both sides with short- | 
eanrehalow aaa ® Tap a beater on your hand to 
oiler. HACK loosen the last smitch of fluffy 






pattie 
Egg, 
spread on 
ening. Plac 
not directly on br 
















Broil on both sides. One table- egg whites. Banging on a bowl 
fat does 4 croquettes. knocks out air you’ve worked 
This way you can use Cro- hard to put in. 
quettes more often for sn Sprinkle clothes with warm wa- 
and meat stretchers withou ter for even penetration—not 
worrying about the fat. too long before ironing time. 
or trick to crumbing @ Two-time cooking. Extra rice 
nd similar food is tonight will help stretch to- 






croquettes a 
to use your le 

ight h 
and your righ 
ing Don’t mix the wet and dry. 


x 
This way the mixture doesn't 


cake on your fingers. 













ft hand for egging morrow’s meat. 


and for erumb- 












} Use a lid and save fuel. No 
peeking allowed—heat escapes. 
Be a clock watcher and time 
potatoes. 







D. S. 





9 Roll pastry dough from center 
to edge in four directions for 
tender crusts. Turning over 
toughens crusts. 





















SOMETHING SOLID 
IN SALADS 


Hot Potato and Chevelle Salad 





Wash two days’ wearing of 
dainty underthings at one time 
instead of nightly—saves soap. 






















Eggs at room temperature give 





































5 ; t 1 h beat 
Ever try hot potato salad with a touch of BUILD-UP FOR init Wes asain Fas ghae 
sored Chevelle it ing! BLOOD p 7 ap 
Cana ae It’s te ONORS cold. B.T. 
“hevelle is the fine, me hee od that ‘ 
ae a a x a i ne ake wt Oo Nature makes a quick come- 

ple old favorites fresh and new. back. Eat plenty of 1 bl 
Gives them extra nourishment, too—com- builder, eee 


S—protein foods like 
eggs, milk, meat 


plete, high quality proteins, vitamin A, ‘ if cheese, 















< > ands 
phosphorus and calcium. a as well as foods that sane : Kitchen Reminders 
| es Pty tron, like liy a 
| You'll like the good natural cheese flavor wholegrains, le ieee In the bag. Tote your own 
! of Chevelle. Easy to spread or slice, quick to Soa Sia an 












shopping bag to the grocer. 
Many individual items will not 
have to be wrapped. Save pa- 
per bags and cartons. Return to 
your grocer, if he needs them. 


plus extra liqu 
will be read 
nation, 


lids. Then you 
y for your next do- 
D.S. 


melt. Mild enough to blend delightfully 
with other foods. 










Just in case your store is out of Chevelle 
—Shefford is hard at work sending mil- 
lions of pounds of cheese to war. 






Snip and snap string beans 
for canning. Use the scissors 
instead of a knife. Grasp a hand- 
ful at a time and snip right 
along. 

When sugar cakes in the 
sack or package—brown sugar 
is the worst offender—put it in 
the crisper of your refrigerator 
for several days. It will soften! 






SHEFFORD CHEESE CO.,INC., Green Bay, Wis. 


























pis, Say‘‘Shefford Chevelle” | 


to rhyme with “swell” 







SHEET SAVERS | 


® A mattress pad under the sheet 
acts as a buffer—taking the rub 
of tough ticking off the sheet. 







Buffet service at wedding 


¢ iron, repeated folds i 
eo aes and large parties can be simpli- 


in one place, tall piles of linen 
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in the 5th War Loan Drive... buying the sinews of war...a share in the Victory. And 





the War Bonds that join the fight now will mean security for my family, education for my children later. Is there a 


better buy than that?” 


Millions of Americans are fighting this war with their money as well as their deeds. To them, Canada Dry—‘the 


Champagne of Ginger Ales”—an old family friend, says: keep up the good work! 


Please don’t blame your dealer for temporary shortages of Canada Dry Ginger 


Ale. Wartime restrictions limit the supply. Ask for it always. You can help by 5” WAR LOAN 


returning all empty bottles to your dealer promptly. 
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Amazing Professional 


Mothproofing Method 


now available 
for home use 





NO ODOR - NO WRAPPING - NO STORING AWAY 


Just a few minutes spraying with 
LARVEX—and Mrs. Neal has saved 
her husband’s new suit from moth 
holes for a whole year. 

WHY? Moths will actually starve to 
death before they will eat LARVEXED 
clothes, sofas or rugs! 

This is the professional moth- 
proofing method used by leading 
woolen mills, laundries and dry 
cleaners. 

And, LARVEX is inexpensive—only 
79¢ per pint, $1.19 per quart. Dry- 
cleaning won’t impair its year-long 
protection, Use LARVEX—be safe! 


m@ LARVEX IS DIFFERENT 


QUICK! A few minutes 
with LARVEX will 
mothproof a woman’s 
coat for 12 months! 





I 


- » » CHEAP! Just one 
LARVEXING will 
mothproof this $89 up- 
holstered chair for a 
year! 





SURE! See this spectacular 
display at your Larvex 
dealer’s. A covered dish 
showing treated and un- 
treated cloth with live 
moth worms. Proof right 
before your eyes that moth 
worms will not eat Lar- 
vexed fabrics! 


At All Drug and Department Stores 
Larvex, New Brunswick, N. J. 


ONE SPRAYING 
MOTHPROOFS FOR 
A WHOLE YEAR.. 


LARVEX 


Registered Trade Mark 
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And then there was the Air Forces cap- 
tain who had been terribly injured in a 
Pacific crack-up. He visited the New Haven 
office for advice, but rejected a suggestion 
that he file a claim for the disability com- 
pensation to which he was entitled. He later 
reported that he had obtained a position un- 
aided, and he has not been heard from since. 
The experts in all the agencies know they 
will never see many thousands of the men 
who return. They acknowledge it a little 
sadly, for these, they are aware, are the 
cream of the crop. 

This carries no implication that most of 
the veterans reporting today are not very 
good indeed. Some are refusing to displace 
the women who have been carrying on while 
they have been away. One had been a ticket 
seller for the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
Washington, D. C. He asked for his old 
job and was told that he could have it. But 
when he went to the station he saw a pretty 
girl at his counter. 

“Get me some other job,” he told the 
USES. “TI can’t throw that kid out.” 

This would have meant, however, the 
sacrifice of his seniority rights, and the up- 


shot was another job with the Pennsylvania.. 


If labor unions block returning veterans by 
interposing arbitrary seniority rights or en- 
forcing other unfair rules, they will do a great 
deal, incidentally, to set back the whole pro- 
gram of getting them jobs. 

The men and women who will flock in fo1 
help will be as varied as human nature. 
Small chance exists that they will be ade- 
quately handled if administrative quarrels 
arise and authority overlaps. A serious and, 
in the main, successful attempt is being 
made to avoid this. Representatives of the 
USES are stationed in Army and Navy hos- 
pitals to confer with men awaiting discharge. 
Careful studies have been made of all the 
duties to which men are assigned in the 
armed forces, and comparisons made with 
civilian jobs. There are, for instance, numer- 
ous civilian pursuits for which a machinist’s 
mate is qualified. Even a member of an 
Army gun crew can capitalize on his knowl- 
edge of machinery and his ability to work, 
swiftly and efficiently, with other men. A 
very large number of veterans will have 
trades and skills they have learned while 
fighting. A job dictionary has been com- 
piled in which are listed 18,000 jobs of every 
description. Thus the returning soldier who 
wants to be an oil rigger on the Pacific Coast 
won't find it called something else in New 
York, where he gets his discharge. All these 
details of the intricate program are identical 
throughout the nation. 

The most important experiment of all 
during this crucial test period has been the 
establishment of Veterans’ Demonstration 
Centers in six key American cities: New 
Haven, Philadelphia, Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Fort Worth and Los Angeles. In New York 
State, Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, regional 
manager for the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, under which the USES operates, is 
having service centers established in most 
cities. The one in New York City, roughly 
comparable to the experimental demonstra- 
tion centers, has been operating in a con- 
venient midtown office since April first. 


Tre idea, of course, is that there shall be 
one central, convenient place where the 
veteran, whatever his problem, can get the 
service he needs. An official of the USES, 
the Veterans Administration, the Selective 
Service and all the other public agencies 
concerned is assigned to the center. So are 
representatives of the Red Cross, the Amer- 
ican Legion and the other private agencies. 
If the veteran merely wants his mustering- 
out pay—$200 if he stayed in this country 
and $300 if he went abroad—the center will 
see that he receives it promptly. If he is 
still disabled, he is to be directed to the 
proper treatment or the right hospital. If 
he is suffering from the shock of combat 
or from the maladjustments of service life, 
he is to be guided to psychiatric care. 


NO APPLES THIS TIME 
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Employment in all its aspects is cleared 
through the center. If the veteran wishes 
to return to his old job, he is told to apply 
to his Selective Service Board, which must, 
by law, get it back for him if he applies 
within forty days, and if the job still exists. 
If G.I. Joe wants a different job, he is sent 
to the one for which he is best qualified. 

Among other services are the filing of 
compensation claims, temporary loans for 
emergencies, medical care and supplies— 
everything that can possibly be done by 
public or private agencies to make return 
to civilian life easier. 

Some of the requests are baffling. An in- 
fantry sergeant, a veteran of the Pacific 
who had been found unfit for further fighting, 
came into a Midwestern center. He was in 
black despair. 

“Some 4-F Charley took my girl!” he 
announced. “‘I want you to get me another.” 

The vocational-guidance man at the cen- 
ter, a veteran of the last war, looked at him 
with a straight face. ‘‘We can’t do that, 
Bill,” he said. ““We can get you back your 
old job or a new one. You'll have to get your 
own girl. But I’ll say this: you'll get one 
better than the one who didn’t wait for 
you.” 

A fortnight later the veteran telephoned 
to say that his new job was fine. “Say,” he 
added, “you were right about the girl. I’ve 
got a lot better one.” 

Some system based on these six centers 
must be in operation throughout the coun- 


PARENTS’ PROBLEMS 


Train your child in the way you 
now know you should have gone 


yourself, —SPURGEON. 


The boy gathers materials for a 
temple, and then when he is thirty 
concludes to build a woodshed. 

—THOREAU. 


When a boy has a fight, mother 
says, “Did you get hurt?” Father 
says, “Did you spoil your clothes?”’ 
Brother says, “‘Did you lick him?’’ 

—F. M. KNOWLES: 

Cheerful Year Book (Henry Holt and Company.) 


try before the postwar deluge. Careful 
records of the experimental ones have been 
kept. Much has been learned. 

I visited the two centers in New Haven 
and Philadelphia and the similar experiment 
in New York. New Haven, it seemed to me, 
was a model from which much could be 
adapted. The big, accessible office was easy 
to reach. A large sign, VETERANS, told 
the men where to go. The center was in 
charge of Mrs. Alice Marshall, a pleasant 
gray-haired woman with years of experience 
in welfare work. She had the right balance 
between sentimentality and the social 
worker who would view the veterans as 
charity cases. Her attitude was that the 
category of “‘“veteran”’ should be ended as 
soon as reasonably possible; that the faster 
the servicemen disappeared into civilian 
life, the better. Fewer than half of the vet- 
erans who came to the center for their 
mustering-out pay had asked for assistance 
in getting jobs, she said. 

Experience at the New Haven center 
shows the need for meticulous care in han- 
dling men classified by the armed services 
as psychoneurotics. The services were 
criminally careless about this until recently. 
Men were sent home with ‘“‘discharged for 
mental disability”’ or similar phrases noted 
on their records. This greatly jeopardized 
their opportunities, for they were classified, 
in the minds of many employers, as crazy. 
They were viewed askance in their home 
communities, and in many cases refused to 
go back there. Such notations are now for- 
bidden. In an overwhelming majority of 
cases, of course, these men are in no way 
insane. They could not stand the regimenta- 
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tion and discipline of war, and they cracked. 
The ordinary civilian occupation need not 
baffle them. 

The Philadelphia center, I thought, was 
not so well organized as New Haven. On 
arrival, I telephoned the USES office num- 
ber listed in the directory and was told by 
the operator that no such number existed. 
Information gave me the right one, but no 
one at the office seemed to be aware of the 
mistake. It was a trivial matter, but it must 
be more than slightly annoying to the war- | 
shattered veteran who experiences it. Phila- ‘| 
delphia has seven neighborhood veterans’ 


centers to which the men are supposed to § 


take their problems first. 

Ultimately, it is to be hoped, returning 
soldiers will be helped to solve their prob- 
lems while they are still in the service. This 
is not too easy now. The Army discharges 
men at 1500 points, although it has plans to 
cut the number sharply. In Philadelphia, 
counselors from the center already visit the 
hospitals, to talk with and reassure the men. 
An excellent booklet, a handbook for veter- 
ans, is circulated among the men at as many 
posts as possible. This briefly describes the 
employment, rehabilitation and other rights 
to which they are entitled. It gives location 
and telephone numbers of all agencies. 


Tue Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, has published a 
pamphlet of great value to service men and 
women and their families. Called Facts and 
Tips for Men and Women in Uniform, it 
tells all about pay, allowances, insurance, 
furloughs, educational opportunities while 
in the service and after discharge. It lists 
medical and other aid for dependents, 
emergency help, legal assistance and what 
to do on leaving the service. It is on sale at 
ten cents. 

In Philadelphia, as must be the case 
everywhere, all veterans are treated as in- 
dividuals. The impossibility of taking care 
of their needs otherwise is illustrated by 
some of the men who have drifted in. They 
fit into no pattern. Sergeant X, for instance, 
had been a rose grower before fighting with 
the 21st Infantry in North Africa, Tunisia 
and Sicily. He was discharged for combat 
fatigue. It might be supposed that Sergeant 
X would have been delighted to return to 
the tranquillity of his rose gardens, but he 
said that he wanted to try something new. 
So he was assigned to an electronics com- 
pany. Another youth, a redheaded Irishman, 
told the counselors frankly that after the 
excitement of war he could not stand a 
sedentary job. So he was assigned to driving 
a truck on a long-distance express route, and 
is careening happily over the nation’s high- 
ways. A third who had seen too much of war 
was more difficult. Like so many of his fel- 
lows, he could not tolerate noise. The first job 
he tried, ina factory, was too much for him. 
So he was recommended for training for 
clerical or some other white-collar work. 

As this is written, New York State’s sys- 
tem is just getting under way, but it may 
well offer a pattern for the rest of the coun- 
try. The primary aim of the returning veter- 
ans, Mrs. Rosenberg points out, “is to re- 
turn home, get a job and resume civilian 
life as soon as possible.” To assist them, a 
Veterans’ Information and Service Center is 
to be opened in every city large enough to 
have a USES office. In smaller towns, the 
USES manager from the nearest city will 
assist in developing citizens’ committees on 
which will serve the community’s doctors, 
educators and social workers. Arrangements 
can be made, naturally, for veterans from 
the rural districts to visit the most accessible 
Veterans’ Information and Service Center 
if he needs further guidance. 

The crying need as the number of veterans 
increases will, of course, be personnel. It is 
devoutly to be hoped that some of the re- 
turning veterans can themselves be trained 
as counselors and vocational experts. A 
danger lies in the tendency to put veterans 

(Continued on Page 122) 





“Swifter than a race horse it flew over the icy streets!” 


ANY a mustache cup was put down with a 

clatter. Many a housewife on this wintry 
Sunday morning in 1900 began to dream of a new 
family carriage—without a horse! 

There on the front page of the newspaper was the 
thrilling story. Henry Ford had given a reporter a 
ride in the first Detroit-built automobile—an experi- 
mental model. It had been an inspiring experience. 

A speed of 25 miles an hour had been attained. 
The reporter nearly leapt overboard in fright, but 
had kept his perch over the 3-gallon gas tank. 

He was now able to record ecstatically that the 
“big machine rode with dreamlike smoothness” 
despite the ruts... that it “stopped within six 
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feet” and was off again “like a frightened ghost’’. 

Mr. Ford had proved himself ‘‘an expert in cut- 
ting circles and other fancy figures’. He turned 
sharp curves ‘“‘with the grace and ease of a wild 
bird’. Even a milk wagon and a loaded dray had 
been encountered without mishap! 

From these early days, the name Ford has never 
ceased to be news. 

The reason lies in the basie Ford principle: build 
a sturdy, simple car priced within the reach of the 
greatest number. 

When production was stopped on the 1942 
models, more than 30,000,000 Ford-built cars 
and trucks had taken to the road. Millions 





of them are still serving America’s vital needs. 

Much of the present news of Ford is “‘restricted”’, 
for it has to do with the mass production of giant 
aircraft and othe! 

But there will come a day when Ford news will 
again feature civilian models. You may be sure 
they will reflect all the ingenuity and precision 
engineering which are traditional with Ford. They 
will benefit, too, by the newer knowledge of mate- 
rials and fabrication methods. 

Yes, the Ford cars of the future may even chal- 
lenge the descriptive powers of that forgotten re- 
porter who, at the turn of the century, rolled along 
the streets of Detroit “‘swifter than a race horse’. 


tools of victory. 
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“T’'m telling you, that special open- 
weave Layettecloth dries twice as 
fast. Put Curitys in pure Ivory suds 
and they're easy to wash as taking 
candy away from a baby. 


“Besides, that Curity surgical weave 
absorbs plenty. That's all right 
with me, because I’m no amphibian. 


“All right, so I’m sensitive about my 
skin! That’s why I go for extra soft 
Curity .. 


rile me. 


. with no hems to rub and 


“And about those Foldlines. They 
have really got something. Woven 
right into the fabric to make it sim- 
ple to keep diapers in line with us 
growing boys and girls.” 


Curity Layettecloth Diapers are used 
by leading hospitals and are endorsed 
by medical authorities. Buy them for 
longer wear at your infants’ store... 
and please be patient with occasional 
shortages unavoidable in war time. 


KENDALL Mitts, Walpole, Massachusetts 


A KENDALL K, PRODUCT 





NURSERY PADS - 


BIBS - 


MASKS - COTTON 


Curity Surgical Dressings at drug stores 
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of the last war in all these jobs. Some are 
excellent, of course, and are doing good work 
now. The age gap, though, is great between 
the heroes of the Marne and of this war. 
The counselors will not get far if they look 
too much to the past and insist that today’s 
veterans do exactly as they did a quarter 
of a century ago. 

Interfering parents and other relatives are 
also a hazard. I ran into one downhearted 
veteran who had been advised by his USES 
office to work in a war plant. He had been 
with a mechanized Army unit: He was com- 
petent to do the job. But his father, a vet- 
eran of the last war, painted gloomy pictures 
of an inevitable slump which would throw 
him out of work. 

“Dad got a state job as a penitentiary 
guard last time and held it,’”’ the boy said. 
“Now he insists I get a job as a guard. I 
don’t want to work in a jail!” 

In its broadest aspects the task is pro- 
viding adjustment to civil life. An analysis 
by the New York War Manpower Commis- 
sion has stated it as follows: “‘ When civilians 
are inducted into the armed forces they re- 
ceive an orientation or indoctrination course 
to prepare them for military life. There is no 
comparable orientation to enable the veter- 
ans to adjust more easily to a civilian life 
that has changed materially in their absence 
from it.” 

The average soldier, notified of his dis- 
charge, is overjoyed. No more reveille! No 
more lip from that hard-boiled sergeant! 
No drill, no hardship, no crash of guns, no 
death in the jungle! It is already becoming 
clear, however, that this elation often fades 
rapidly. The soldier begins to think of the 
three good meals each day, of the clothing 
and the shelter—in short, of the protection 
he received in the Army. Civilian life can 
be, in contrast, cruelly competitive and un- 
certain. 

Readjustment will be hard enough for the 
man who is wholly normal. It will be more 
so for the one who is suffering from, the 
shocks of war. There are already cases which 
show the way such men must be handled. 
One was a flier shot down in combat and 
badly hurt. His wounds were healed. He 
was perfectly normal except that once in a 
while he would be stabbed with memories 
of the terrible moment when his plane 
crashed. Then he would scream out loud, no 
matter where he happened to be. The USES 
persuaded him to take a temporary job as 
caretaker in a mountain lodge. In three 
months his nerves were steady. The awful 
memories did not return. He went to work 
for an aircraft company. 

A sailor, blasted from the deck of a battle- 
ship, asked for work in a shipyard. It 


chanced that a shipyard employment man- 
ager was in the office and handed the boy the 
necessary forms. The sailor started filling 
them out, but a moment later tore them up 
and threw them in the shipyard man’s face. 

“It’s all this red tape,” he said, half sob- 
bing. “I said I wanted the job, didn’t I?” 

He, too, was persuaded to rest, and did 
light work on a farm. After several weeks 
he reported that he was feeling fine, and went 
to the shipyard. He has been there ever 
since. 

The men with physical handicaps are a 
related problem. Here, again, the rule must 
be that sentimentality is barred. Men al- 
lowed to pity themselves will, in time, be 
disqualified for normal life and will end their 
days in veterans’ hospitals. In the great 
majority of cases this is wholly unnecessary. 
Excellent preliminary work to prove this 
has already been done. In hundreds of plants 
the USES has conducted or inspired job- 
demand analyses. One process requires little 
walking, so the man who has lost a leg can 
easily manage it. Another demands the use 
of only one arm, but excellent eyesight. A 
third is suited to the man who has lost his 
hearing. Jobs have been analyzed down to 
the last detail. Few men, however handi- 
capped, should find it necessary to drag out 
their days as pensioners. 

Nobody knows how long the war will last. 
Nobody knows how heavy the price of vic- 
tory will be or how large the number of 
wounded and dead. Only one fact is rela- 
tively certain, and this is that soon after 
X Day a body of 10,000,000 young Amer- 
ican men and women must be absorbed into 
civilian life. The alternatives are very clear. 
Either they will be given jobs—jobs that 
they like—or they will get pensions which 
will cost billions upon billions of dollars for 
at least fifty years to come. 

Bernard M. Baruch, in his recent report 
on postwar adjustment policies, summed it 
up. A Work Director should be appointed, 
he urged, and must be “‘a man of such out- 
standing caliber as to command the immedi- 
ate confidence of the country.”” The Work 
Director should work with Congress on a 
combined program of legislation and opera- 
tions. He must handle all phases of the 
gigantic task of providing jobs for returning 
veterans and war-plant workers. He must 
see to it, concluded Mr. Baruch, “that there 
be in each community only one place to 
which returning servicemen and service- 
women need go to learn ail their rights and 
how to get them.” 

A start has been made. Brig. Gen. Frank 
T. Hines was named Work Director by 
President Roosevelt. The months ahead will 
determine whether he fits the rigid specifica- 
tions laid down by Mr. Baruch. 





More About American Education 


BY FRED G. 


HIS piece was inspired by Dorothy 

Thompson’s article, Education in Amer- 

ica, inthe January, 1944, JOURNAL. Miss 

Thompson gives an interesting summary 
of the history of education in America since 
the elective system was adopted at Harvard 
University. Certainly the A.B. degree is not 
what it used to be, nor is a high-school edu- 
cation what it once was, although the old 
pattern is still being followed rather slav- 
ishly in many schools, with somewhat ques- 
tionable results for the pupils. As a matter 
of fact, the effective education of that early 
day, when the A.B. meant the completion 
of a standardized curriculum of the historic 
liberal arts, was aristocratic education, while 
the American education today is mass edu- 
cation. 

The term “‘liberal education” is an in- 
heritance from Great Britain, where it was 
used to describe the education of gentlemen 
who were the sons of gentlemen. Gentlemen 
were specially privileged. Neither they nor 
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their sons had to worry about getting jobs. 
They had time—plenty of time—to read and 
browse and ponder, and then to travel in 
foreign countries for still further education. 
Moreover, the education of gentlemen was 
to prepare for a static society. Though some 
may have speculated about it, few, if any, 
expected the social pyramid to be overturned. 
They expected to remain at the top, sup- 
ported by the labor of those below. 

The pattern of education for gentlemen 
was transplanted to America. What had 
been libéral education there became, over 
here, professional or preprofessional educa- 
tion for clergymen and lawyers, teachers and 
physicians. It was, as Miss Thompson says, 
an integrated and an integrating education, 
but only for the privileged few. 

But America has never been a place with 
any room for gentlemen in the old English 
sense. People here have had to work for a 
living. While one is concerned with securing 
himself against want and finding a place in 
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Hrd ~ or a mere penny today 


So little—a penny. Yet it can 
mean much in your child’s future. 

For, you see, shampoos with 
Packer’s Tar Soap average less 
than a penny apiece... only about 
one-fourth the cost of bottled 
shampoos. And regular shampoos 
with Packer’s mean lovely hair for 
your child. With pine-cone color 
and pine-woods smell, Packer’s 
quickly billows into thorough- 
cleansing, fast-rinsing suds that 
are pure, safe and gentle. 

Give your child’s hair a healthy 
start in life with the soap that has 
been a favorite with careful 
mothers for three 
generations. Get 
a 25¢ or 10¢ cake of ¢ 
Packer’s today. 





SOMEBODY 


COMING 
TO YOUR 





If you can nurse her, fine! Breast-feed- 
ing makes baby use an energetic suck- 
ing action which helps to develop 
proper jaw-and-mouth formation. If 
baby is bottle-fed, use Davol “Anti- 
Colic” brand “Sani-Tab” nipples. They 
demand the same beneficial exercise of 
jaw, mouth and tongue. 


“Anti-Colic’ jz 


1. Reg. U.5. Pot OM. 
BRAND 
NIPPLES 





| FREE: Won’t you let us send you a helpful, | 
authoritative booklet ‘“‘Baby Feeding Made | 
Easy.”” Write to Department L7, Davol 

l Rubber Company, Providence 2, Rhode Island. l 





HEY, MOM! Don’t Be,a Diaper Drudge! 


Dennison Diaper Liners reduce unpleas- 
antness in changing and washing my 
diapers. Just fold a Liner inside diaper 
next to my skin. When soiled, flush 
away. No hard scrubbing. Sanitary. 
Helps prevent diaper rash. Costs only a 
few cents a day. Babypads: 200 for $1. 
Downee-soft: 200 for 69¢. 


ye FREE... Full day’s supply. Write to 
Dennison, Dept. G-1, Framingham, Mass. 
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WATER ON THE ROOF 


(Continued from Page 110) 


Louvers above the high windows on the 
north side of the house create circulation. 





Solar House owner, Howard Sloan, ex- 
plains sample of double glass to Mr. Derer. 


Mrs. Derer sees how the lower louvers let 
in cool fresh air in any quantity desired. 





Built-in bedroom closets, drawers, cabi- 
nets captured Mrs. D.’s particular fancy. 





Floor space is saved wherever possible 
with sliding instead of swinging doors. 





screen doors will be required in this house: 
into the living-room entry, the kitchen, 
and onto the terrace; and no window 
screens at all, nor any storm sash in winter. 
For all glass is fixed into place, and fresh 
air in any quantity desired is admitted 
through screened adjustable louvers below 
front windows and above rear ones. In this 
house there are no stairs to climb, as there 
is no need for basement or second story. 

The day we took the Derers out to see 
the Solar House, near Chicago, the tem- 
perature outside was thirteen above zero. 
But indoors, where the heating plant had 
been completely turned off since nine that 
morning, and in spite of the fact that one 
whole wall of the house was glass, it was a 
nice even sixty-eight everywhere. Not in 
spite of the glass, but because of it. The 
rooms were filled with sunlight, and with 
the pleasant warmth of sunlight. Yet, as 
the Derers remarked immediately, there 
was no glare, for the sunlight, like the sun 
warmth, came in with an even spread. 
Mrs. Derer felt around the windows for 
drafts. There weren’t any. The glass was 
fixed in place and permanently sealed. And 
no cold came through the glass, because 
each window was a heavy double-glass af- 
fair with an insulating vacuum space be- 
tween the panes. Cleaning them was quick 
and easy with a squeegee. 


Te question that came up about fresh air 
was quickly answered. Under all the long 
windows, on the south glass side of the 
house, were louvers that would let in as 
much or as little fresh air as you wanted— 
more, in all, than could come into a 
regulation-windowed house, with every- 
thing wide open. Other louvers over the 
high windows on the north side of the 
house, when opened to the desired degree, 
completed scientifically a free circulation 
of air through any or all rooms, without 
noticeable draft, providing perfect ventila- 
tion. ““Doesn’t it bother you,”’ Mrs. Derer 
asked the owner’s wife, “‘that the windows 
don’t open?” Her answer was, not at all. 
In fact, she felt safer there at night alone. 
When the three doors were locked, and the 
curtains drawn, there was no way for any- 
one to see in or get in. And it was always 
possible, she said, in hot sultry summer 
weather, during heavy rainstorms, to get 
all the cool fresh air you wanted, without 
letting in either wind or wet. No worry at 
night about open windows either. With 
all the louvers finely and permanently 
screened, there were never any insects, and 
the house seldom needed dusting. 

Mr. Derer wanted to know if water on 
the roof in summer really kept the house 
cool. Well, it could be in the nineties out- 
side, and seventy or less indoors; but it 
wasn’t only water on the roof. That played 
a big part, because heat comes from above; 
but the controlled ventilation played a 
part, too, and the fact that in summer the 
windows were always shaded by the wide 
overhanging eaves. The floor in summer 
was a cooling agent, too, just as in winter 
it did the warming. For it is laid on a tile 
base filled with air ducts, through which 
warm air is forced in winter, and cool air 
in summer; none of this air, in either case, 
having access to the rooms, the heat and 
the coolness both being entirely radiant. 

The really ample work space, including 
kitchen, laundry, storage and heating, 
more than made up for no basement, and 
eliminated all climbing. The kitchen space 
is not only large but flooded with light, 
making it as pleasant a place in which to 
eat as to cook, and plenty of room for 
children to play without getting under- 
foot. All closets, cupboards, cabinets and 
chests of drawers were built-in, not only 
in abundance, but carefully dimensioned 
for the varying purposes to which they 
were put—and all due for mass-production 
prefabrication after the war, just as is the 
house itself, to build which the Derers are 
buying War Bonds. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO START 


YOUR PLANNING... 


F YOU wanta new home after the war 

—if you want the comforts and pleas- 
ures a modern bathroom and kitchen 
can bring to your present home—now 
is the time to start your planning! 

You don’t have to wait to decide on 
what bathroom and kitchen facilities 
you want and how you want them. 
You can make the floor plan to scale, 
and you can decide on the materials 
to be used on walls and floors—for 
curtains and drapes. You can choose a 
color scheme and pick the interesting 
little accents that express your per- 
sonality. You can even select the type 
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PLUMBING - HEATING - 






PIPE - 


of fixtures you prefer and decide on 
where you want them placed. 

Remember, it is wise to check your 
plan with your plumbing contractor 
before deciding on a final arrange- 
ment. His knowledge can often save 
you many dollars. His skill and ex- 
perience are your assurance that the 
vital supply and waste lines are prop- 
erly installed to guard your health. 
Besides this, he will be able to fur- 
nish Crane plumbing and heating as 
soon as it becomes available. 

CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Avi 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES 
WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING 
CONTRACTORS 


FITTINGS + VALVES 
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MY HEART IS OVER THERE 


Miittions of American women are applying their 
hands over here, answering Uncle Sam’s call to 
help with our national food crisis. With 20 mil- 
lion Victory Gardens and five billion yars of 


home-canned foods, they conserved our 


resources of fighting foods in 1943. 

In 1944 you are being asked to raise 
and preserve 20 percent more, to as- 
sure every fighting Yank and his 
brother—as well as the home front — 
with needed nourishment. 

For success, can with care, follow- 
ing proper instructions,* and use 
Batu Jars. They have been the 
housewife’s preference for more than 


60 years. Leaders always! 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY 
Muncie, Indiana, U.S. A. 


BLUE BOOK 


*FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS CAREFULLY!—Your suc- 
cess is assured by following instructions in leaflet 
in each box of Batu Jars. For complete canning 
methods and recipes send 10c for the famous 


BaLL BLuE Book. 
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Zinc Porcelain- 
lined Cap 


Vacu-Seal 
(2-piece metal cap) 


Ideal (all-glass jar) 
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Cocker babies, warm and wriggling, are born to be loved. They snug- 
gle in a lovely way and make lapping noises and push their noses 
under your chin. And when they are put down they complain loudly. 


Diary of Domesticity 
By Gladys Taber 


ETTING the most out of a vegetable 
garden requires a steady and persever- 
ing effort. All of a sudden, everything 
seems to be growing like mad, and all 

ready at once. No matter how carefully you 
plant in succession, there comes a hot July 
morning when you look over the garden and 
think, 7/ can’t be done. 

Lettuce and chard are the most prodigal 
vegetables. Celtuce too. And presently the 
beans are massing like an army. In August 
there will be cucumbers and squash—ah, 
yes, and squash! 

The way to manage is to keep canning 
every day, or every other day, putting up— 
or, really, putting down—the vegetables 
while they are tender and young. It isn’t so 
hard, either, to do one cannerful of chard as 
it is to can half a day. We still tell that fam- 
ily story of the time my sister Jill and I had 
to can squash until three o’clock in the morn- 
ing because it got away from us. 

If there are several vegetables ready to 
pick, we can assorted vegetables, which I 
like better than any separate vegetable any- 
way, because it is a versatile product— 
soup, stew, casserole. I always put a few 
small potatoes in. The jars are processed the 
length of time of the slowest vegetable. 

Peas and corn I never can. One summer 
we did corn on the cob and it was elegant. 
But shelling peas enough for a cannerful of 
quart jars, or scraping corn off, is a long and 
wearying job. Besides, we never have a sur- 
plus of corn. My daughter Cicely could con- 
sume a whole cornfield by herself. 

Gardening and cooking and canning use 
up the best of the month, but I don’t regret 
it—at least not often. Sometimes vague 
visions of a life of ease and idleness flit 
through my mind as I wash chard in four 
waters. But after all, ease and idleness don’t 
belong in this world today. 

It took me a long time to make some dis- 
covery of the nature of happiness; perhaps it 
takes a whole lifetime to be aware of it. 
Happiness is something within ourselves— 
we have it like a hidden pearl. It is a quality 
of personality, and therefore no one human 
being can give it to another. We may sur- 
round our lover, husband, wife, friend with 
everything we can do for them, but in the 
end each man makes his own happiness in 
the adjustment of his personality to living. 

This is the reason the happy people you 
know are often those who seem to have 
least. They are the mature people, who ac- 
cept life and its limitations and still respond 
with a quality of joy to it. 

Well, one can do a great+deal of thinking 
over the sink and the stove. Wash the chard 


in four waters, lifting the leaves up so the 
sand can sink to the bottom of the dishpan, 
and ponder the mystery of the human heart 
the while. 

Dropping the clean crisp greens in a pan 
with half an inch of boiling salted water in it, 
I reflect further on happiness. If we cannot 
give it to people, does that mean we should 
not do for others? Certainly not. We should 
live every day so as to give the most to those 
around us. The best of life is the sharing of 
ourselves, the giving. And as Juliet said 
““My bounty is as boundless as the sea, my 
love as deep; the more I give to thee, the 
more I have, for both are infinite.’ That 
Shakespeare, 1 murmur, how did he know 
everything ? 

When I think of happiness I know, of course, 
that in any life there must be so much of suf- 
fering, so much of sorrow. Particularly in the 
world we know today, the sum of anguish 
beggars description. Our personal losses 
shadow forth the great loss of the world. 
But those who meet grief with courage have 
a kind of inner glow about them; their cour- 
age imparts strength to others; they are, in 
a sense, the happy people. For them, there 
is no defeat in death. 

By the time my thoughts are at this stage, 
dinner is done and it is time to eat again. I 
haven’t solved anything, and yet I have a 
comforting feeling that my thoughts have 
lifted me up a little, that for a moment life is 
illumined for me. Every woman has that 
feeling at times: suddenly the world seems 
like a rose opening, with everything in har- 
mony. Picking up a baby gives it to you, or 
walking down a twilit meadow filled with 
iris. Hearing just a certain phrase of music. 
Then one comes back to practical things 
a little less tired. Such as what to have 
for dessert on a hot July night after a hard 
day. 

And one good answer is meringues. Good 
with fruit, custard or wartime whipped 
cream. For meringues I beat 3 egg whites 
until stiff and dry; 34 cup of sugar and a dash 
of salt are gradually beaten in, or beat in 
half the sugar and fold in the rest; 14 tea- 
spoon of vanilla is about right. I drop the 
meringues by tablespoons ona lightly greased 
baking sheet, piling mixture high in center. 
I put in a cold oven and bake at 275° F., 
or very slow, about forty-five minutes. They 
are done when they are dry on the surface 
and slip off the sheet easily. A wet knife 
slides them off. This makes ten to fourteen 
meringues. They are light and lovely unless 
some unwary member of the family has 
popped in and opened the oven door, “just 
to see what you were making.” The war 





‘Look for delicious B & M Brick- 
Oven Baked Beans at your Gro- 
cer’s. These New England fa- 
vorites are really baked (not 
steamed) slowly . . . all day long 
|... to give you true Down-East- 
|. recipe goodness. Whenever your 

Grocer is out, remember it’s this 
| long, slow baking that is keeping 
his present supply limited. Burn- 
ham & Morrill Company, Port- 
land 2, Maine. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Ll 
EARN EXTRA CASH Midas 
Cash in on money-making idea! Easy to get fy) Mera 
orders from friends, neighbors, others. New- Wwe aies 
est, most exclusive Christmas Cards sell fast {NY " f 
and pay you quick daily earnings. Extra money (ee AUuty 
for you with large variety of assortments— F oy Ly 
Christmas, Religious, Gift Wraps, etc., $1.00 “Sia — 
each. Up to100% profit. No experience needed. (Pry 
Get samples on approval. Write today. Address (fq At WT 
FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, 911 Adams, 








The Dennison Handy Helper says: 

“BEFORE YOU PARK IT, LABEL IT.. MARK IT” 
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“GUMMED LABELS 
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YOU NEED THESE, TOO! 
Transparent Mending Tape - Mailing Labels 
Gummed Reinforcements + PRES-a-ply Labels 
Index Tabs + Shipping Tags + Crepe Paper 
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cream is made of 1 teaspoonful of unflavored 
gelatin dissolved in 14 cup of boiling 
water; 1 cup of light cream is added and 
mixed well. I chill until thick in icebox, then 
beat until light and fluffy. It goes back 
to the icebox to set slightly, and just be- 
fore using I stir it until smooth. Or the 
mixture may be put in a bow! of cracked ice 
and whipped with a rotary egg beater five to 
seven minutes, until it holds shape around 
the side of the bowl. Store in refrigerator 
until used. Meringues will soften if they are 
stored in a covered tin box. 

I always used to lift off the top half of 
each and fill with chocolate ice cream, very 
rich and dark and smooth. Or heavy vanilla 
ice cream, topped with crushed raspberries. 
But the plain fresh fruit is excellent and the 
economy cream whip very successful. 

We eat at least one meal a day in the 
barbecue, whether we cook there or not. If 
it is too hot for the fireplace, it is still lovely 
to eat by the brook, and we carry trays from 
the kitchen and settle ourselves comfortably. 

At night, we like to linger there until 
what my Virginia friend calls dusk-dark. 
Then we light a lantern to see our way while 
we clear the dishes. If we are having a fire- 
place meal,we start the fire around five and let 
it burn down. Plain round steak can be used 
instead of tenderloin for a steak meal. I 
brush the steak with garlic vinegar before 
using, and this adds flavor and helps ten- 
derize the steak. Or if it is very resistant, it 
can be cut with a sharp knife in crisscrosses 
to break the fibers. It may be marinated in 
French dressing before using. Meat should 
never be put on to cook ice-cold, always at 
room temperature. 

Hamburger goes farther for a barbecue 
meal than any other meat. You make the 
patties wafer-thin and lay a slice of onion 
and one of tomato on the split toasted bun 
with each patty. Or chop onion fine and add 
to the meat with salt and pepper before 
broiling. A beaten egg and a few bread 
crumbs will stretch still farther. 


Any barbecue or outdoor meal seems ele- 
gant if you have a big polished wooden bowl 
or a pottery platter or a tray with plenty of 
cool crisp lettuce and chilled raw vegetables 
arranged on the lettuce: tomato wedges, 
onion slices, celery and carrot sticks, sliced 
dill pickles. Cheese slivers, especially Swiss 
cheese, add zest, and sliced hard-cooked 
eggs pickled’ in beet vinegar, or the beets 
themselves, tiny rosebud ones pickled in 
vinegar. The truth is, no matter how simple 
or frugal a meal may be, if it is dressed up for 
ooks, it seems like a satisfactory repast. 

The days go by in midsummer too fast. 
“‘Summer’s lease hath all too short a date.” 
Every day I try to absorb all the sun and 
flowers and soft air I can, hoarding the mem- 
ories against winter. Sometimes I think the 
cockers do that too. They lie in the clean 
clipped grass under the maples, froglike, 
soaking in the good warmth of earth and 
smelling all the summer smells. Clover 
hunts forever for the squirrel that she never 
catches. Sister and Snow help her now and 
then, but more as if they were doing it to 
cheer her than from any deep passion for 
squirreling. Jill says Clover ought to be rais- 
ing another family, but she was ill with the 
last and has been retired. We are just too 
nervous about her to risk it. 

Clover is the kind of female, says Jill, who 
runs up and down in front of the supermarket 
looking in all the baby carriages. Just like 
me, she means. These summer days, when 
we do get to the village for supplies, the 
whole shopping street is lined with baby car- 
riages. I never can resist running up and 
down and lifting the pink and blue covers 
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and bending over the scraps of humanity. 
Usually they are asleep, so I can’t tell the 
color of their eyes. Their bonnets are always 
over their faces, but a small tip of nose is 
visible, and two sucked bonnet ribbons. 

With cocker babies, I am always burrow- 
ing down and gathering up a warm, wriggling 
handful. They begin to like it long before 
they have their eyes open. They snuggle ina 
lovely way and make lapping noises and 
push their noses under your chin. And when 
they are put down, they complain loudly. 
Cockers were just born to be loved, they 
say. Even the remote Honey works up into 
hysterics if I go off the place ten minutes 
and then come back, safe and alive and still 
sensible of her charm. She can do a lot of 
leaping about when she is excited. 

But Esmé gives me a different welcome. 
She swears and scolds and gives her tail 
scornful twitches. She has to be mollified by 
being asked to help to open the paper sacks, 
and then, if she can get inside one and dash 
around in it, she will forgive me for leaving 
her. “But just don’t let it happen again,” 
she always adds severely. 


Sometimes we manage, even in busy July, 
to take time for a picnic in the woods. We 
carry baskets with supper or lunch. I am 
a great hot-disher for picnics as a change 
from sandwiches. Scalloped noodles in a 
brown earthenware pot wrapped in news- 
papers are not too heavy for one person to 
lug, provided the rest of the picnic is carried 
by someone else. Or macaroni with cheese, 
crumbs and bits of meat scattered as thickly 
in it as possible. Mushrooms, if any. Anda 
dot of butter, or reasonable facsimile, on top. 

I do not like tea in vacuum bottles— 
though my aunt, the one who hunts deer, 
carries a large vacuum of tea when she goes 
picnicking or hunting. It tastes of the 
cork to me. Tea is so delicate, I’d rather 
make it fresh on a “canned heat” unit or 
carry a cold drink or milk, if there is no 
coffee. Bob-—-my husband—discovered, when 
he began to work on the defense job and 
carried lunch to the factory, that boiling the 
cork in soda water every now and then both 
plumps it up and takes the moldy taste out. 

Chilled homemade tomato juice, well 
seasoned, makes not a bad drink to go with 
a noodle casserole. And now, everbearing 
raspberries contribute enough for dessert, 
dark red sweet fruit, velvety to the touch. 

I remember July when I was a child. On 
the porch of our summer cottage was one of 
those porch swings with no back to lean 
against. It was more of a suspended cot, 
really, and I always wondered why the de- 
signers felt you could sit in one and just lean 
against air. But mother used to love it. 
After a hard day, she would lie down on that 
khaki affair with a brilliant purple hand-knit 
scarf over her shoulders. Green Bay was 
right at the porch steps, practically, and 
made soft sounds on the stone beach. Across 
the bay, the lights of the little village were 
lower stars in the night. Mother used to 
say she wished her life would reflect only the 
lights the way the water did. 

So I see Cicely and Don and his sister 
Dorothy moving around outside the range 
of the picnic litter, and I wonder what they 
will remember in years to come. Memory is 
such a fearful thing if it is not wonderful. 
Will they remember scraping the crusty 
cheese from the casserole and seeing the soft 
light fall on our hills? Who can ever tell 
what little things will never be forgotten, 
what big things may be lost in time? Will 
they remember the time I made them scrub 
the kennels because they had shut all thx 
doors and the dogs couldn’t get out? Or will | 
they remember summer picnics? 


ORDERS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Washington, D. C. 


Nineteen billion pounds of the 1944 canning crop 
are fast ripening, must be packed in local plants 
without delay. Workers are at war. You, your fam= 
ily, your friends must help in your community or 
vital food will spoil. Join the WINS K. P. Reserve. 
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Il was tired, bored 
and lonesome... 





till | traded the cook’s 
Proctor Toaster... 





to the Sultan 
for his harem! 


In all the world there’s only one 
toaster like the Proctor. It can pop 
up light golden or dark toast with 
thermostatic accuracy, and it makes * 
crunchy dry toast, too, with its fa- 
mous Proctor “Crisper’’. Buy War 
Bonds now... 


a Proctor post-war. 





Proctor Electric Co., Div 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Philadelphia 40, Penna, 


PROCTOR 


AUTOMATIC TOASTER 


For competent repairs, 81 Service Stations, Coast 


to Coast... see Classified Telephone Directory. 


I’m just crazy about the 
two-cereal idea! 


128 ee 
H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS i } i 


T’S just about the smartest way of getting 

a baby to eat better—for babies like variety, 
too! My mother serves Gerber’s Strained Oat- 
meal at one feeding, and Gerber’s Cereal Food 
at the next —turnabout! Doctor thinks the 
two-cereal idea is so good he tells every mother 


about it. I hope they try it at your house—soon! 
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Baby Poods 





Nursing makes a happy mother and a healthy child. 


he Best-Fed are Breast-Fed 


HERMAN N. 


President, Chicago Board of Health 


BY DR. 


e UT, doctor, I don’t have enough 
milk!’’ Mothers have made this com- 
plaint to me so often. And it is nearly 
always a needless complaint. Breasts 

do not have much milk until the third or 

fourth day after the child is born. And dur- 
ing the first week or two, your baby may not 
be strong enough to empty all the milk from 
the breast. Vigorous nursing and proper 
manipulation will help stimulate a full flow. 

Time and again, mothers give up nursing 
their babies because they think they do not 
have enough milk. Don’t give up hope en- 
tirely, but consult your doctor or a skilled 
nurse about techniques that will help you. 
When you find out how much breast milk 
means to the baby and how easily it can be 
increased, your baby will grow stronger and 
you will regain your own strength. 

There is nothing better for your baby— 
not even anything so good—than mother’s 
milk! It’s free from harmful germs; it stays 
liquid in the baby’s stomach; the curd is 
fine, soft and easily digested. Breast milk is 
more nutritious for the baby than any other 
kind of milk. It is rich in vitamins, pro- 
teins and minerals. Many authorities be- 
lieve that breast milk has qualities that help 
the baby to resist infections. 

To keep the milk from drying up, you 
must remember to empty the breast com- 
pletely at each nursing. If your baby doesn’t 
take all your milk, you should finish by 
hand. It is very important that every 
mother know how to empty the breasts by 
hand, because it is the best method of keep- 
ing and increasing the supply of milk. 

Your milk will be affected in both quality 
and quantity by what you eat. If you don’t 
eat enough thiamine, your breast milk will 
not contain enough thiamine. If you don’t 
eat enough of the right kind of protein, the 
quantity of milk will be reduced. Your dict 
needs are greater than normal. The surest 
way to stop the flow of milk is to go along 
on skimpy meals. You “should be eating a 
great deal of high-quality protein food, fresh 
vegetables and whole-grain cereals. This is 
the kind of diet you probably followed dur- 
ing pregnancy and should continue to follow 
after your baby is born. 

Now that I have mentioned the essential 
reasons for breast feeding and the importance 


BUNDESEN 


supplement breast milk if your baby isn’t 
getting sufficient food? 

Instead of using a bottle, which is dan- 
gerous because it’s easier than the breast 
and will make the child prefer the bottle, 
the most recent recommendations are for 
spoon-feeding semisolid food. This can start 
as early as the age of three days. You cook 
farina or oatmeal in equal parts of cow’s 
milk and water. Add a little sugar and a 
pinch of salt. It takes a day or two for an 
infant to get used to these spoon feedings. 
Orange juice or cod-liver oil should be added. 
This, of course, should besdone only on the 
advice of the physician. 

Careful experiments with many babies 
seem to prove that breast feeding can be 
prolonged much better with spoon than 
with bottle feedings. 

Nursing does not make a mother fat, nor 
does it cause flabby breasts. It is a normal 
function, necessary to the mother’s health. 
and most important to the child’s develep- 
ment. The best-fed babies are breast-fed! 


Grarterut young mothers 
from Maine,to California tell 
us that Doctor Bundesen’s 
baby booklets have been of 
the greatest help to them in 
caring for their own babies. 
The first eight booklets cover 
your baby’s first eight months. 
They sell for 50 cents. The 
second series of booklets cov- 
ers the baby’s health from 
nine months to two years— 
seven booklets for 50 cents. 
The booklets will be sent 
monthly; be sure to tell us 
when you want the first book- 
let. A complete book on the 
care of the baby, a neces- 
sary supplement to the 
monthly booklets, Our Ba- 
BIES, No. 1345, is 25 cents. A 
booklet on breast feeding, A 
Docror’s First Duty To THE 
Moruer, No. 1346, sells for 
6 cents. Address all requests 
to the Reference Library, 
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1) WARNING: Don't follow in Daddys footsteps 





Special Foot Note for Your Man in the Service 


I. Lysol is wonderful for Athlete’s 


Foot. Quickly relieves itching, burning, 
peeling torment of this common infec- 
tion picked up by bare feet in shower 
rooms, barracks, gymnasiums. 


\\ 


2. Even advanced cases often respond 
remarkably to Lysol treatment: Soak 
feet 15 minutes daily for a week (1 tea- 
spoon of Lysol to each quart warm water). 
Dry without rinsing. Repeat every 2 or 
3 days for several weeks. 


3. Avoid re-infection: Soak socks for 
1 hour in Lysol solution (same strength) 
before washing. Wipe inside of shoes 
with Lysol solution on cotton swab, 


especially around the seams. 





*% BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 


Daddy or Big Brother can easily bring 
home Athlete’s Foot infection (ringworm, 
caused by a fungus) from his war plant 
shower or barracks floor. And you or Baby 
may catch it, right on your own gleaming tiles. 





A warm moist bathroom floor is the 
favorite breeding place for Athlete’s Foot. 
Fight it by cleaning regularly with Lysol 
disinfectant. It’s so easy. Simply add 24 
tablespoons of Lysol to each gallon of clean- 
ing water before you mop the floor. 

Clean with Lysol, too, around the sink 
and toilet. The same Lysol solution is effec- 
tive against dangerous germs that may 
thrive around plumbing. 





Lysol makes cleaning easier because 
it’s soapy in nature . . . gets germs and dirt. 
Don’t rely on ordinary “cleaning com- 
pounds” alone. Use Lysol on floors, wood- 
work, linoleum, tiling, in the laundry, 
kitchen, cellar. 


Handy wall chart of first-aid and 
home-nursing rules, to hang on 
bathroom or kitchen door ! 
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AT YOUR DRUGGIST NOW! 


Copyright, 1944, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
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REMOVES DANDRUFF 
WITH FIRST 
APPLICATION 


NEEDS NO SPECIAL 
AFTER RINSE 


GOOD FOR BLONDES, 
Cod ete ee oe) 


BRUNETTES RECONDITIONS 


HAIR AND SCALP 


EFFECTIVE IN 
PP tte ee 


FITCH IS 
PY Berti dele 


GOODBYE DANDRUFF’ 


YOU'LL WHISTLE too when you see how quickly the rich, abundant Fitch 
lather carries off the dandruff, dust and dirt. You'll be amazed at the 
way Fitch Shampoo brings out the sparkle and 
luster of immaculately clean hair. Remember— Fitch 
Shampoo is the only shampoo made whose guarantee 
to remove dandruff with the first application bears 
the backing of one of the world’s largest insurance 
firms. Use Fitch Shampoo regularly each week for 
lovelier hair. . . . Available in 10c, 25c and 59c sizes. 
After and between Fitch Shampoos you can keep 


your hair shining and manageable by using a 
few drops of Fitch's Ideal Hair Tonic every day. 
7 


Sieg Gomme # Dandruff Remover 
cate ping 
j aresene 45 Avvenristo INS i, S H A M P 0 0 


The F. W. FITCH CO., Des Moines 6, lowa - Bayonne, N. J. - Los Angeles 21, Calif. - Toronto 2, Canada 


a bw 
million dollar 
Lipstick!” 


That’s what smart women every- 
where are saying—saying it to 
the tune of more than a million 
dollars they’ve already spent for 
the new Don Juan Lipstick. And 
no wonder! Don Juan stays on— 
knows and keeps its place—avoids 
embarrassing smears—adds to 
your charm, 
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IRONTEX* 
MENDING TAPE 


Mends, renews, rein- 
forces torn, worn 
clothes, linens—applies 
with hot iron quickly, 
easily — launders — 
white and colors 


10¢ and 25¢ pkgs. 









Check these 4 beauty extras: 


1. DON JUAN LIPSTICK STAYS ON when 
you eat, drink, kiss, if used as directed. 


2. LIPS LOOK LOVELY without frequent 
retouching. No greasy appearance. 


3."NoT DRYING or SMEARY. Creamy smooth, eas- 
ily applied—imparts appealing, soft “glamor” 
look. No uneven lip effect. Over 7,000,000 sold. 


4. STYLE SHADES. Try Mili- 
tary Red;rich, glowing; 
acclaimed by beauty 
editors. 6 other shades. 


Deluxesize $1. Refills 60c. Jun- 
jor size 25c. Tax extra. Match- 
ing powder, rouge. Trial sizes 
at 10c stores. Available in 
Canada, too, 


GLIDE-TEX* 
PRESS CLOTH 


Presses efficiently and 
professionally — chemi- 
cally processed to steam 
and protect fabrics — 
guards against scorch- 
ing, iron shine — wonder- 











Don Juan 


MILLION DOLLAR 
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STAYS ON! 
LIPS LOOK LOVELIER—LONGER 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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“ Guaranteed by. 
“Good Housekeeping 
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ful dressmaking aid . i 
2 weights, 40¢ and 59¢ % X, (A 
Rabe F914 
Sold At Notion Counters 
Em) Send 10c in coin for 
trial IRONTEX package 
and FREE Pressing 
Lesson. Write Dept.1.6.26 
DRITZ TRAUM CO., , 
IS E. 26th St., N. Y. ty wor 4 
DON'T GAUZE sAY— ODOROUS 
L [ =e paper os 
GA =e 
CEN ee 
sENSATIONAL NEW 


ct ATHLETE'S 











It’s here—the bandage that sticks to itself—needs no 
adhesive tape. GAUZTEX ... won’t stick to hair or 
skin—only to itself! Made of spe cially processed gauze. 
Keeps dirt out, lets healing air IN. Won’t come off in 
oil, gasoline, naphthaor water. Various widths, lengths 

-ALSO individual BAND-ME-QUICK finger sizes. 
At any drug counter—10c up. Get GAUZTEX loday! 
General Bandages, a , Chicago, Ill. 
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PE 


GAUZTEX Sticks to Itself .. NEVER TO YOU FOREST CITY PRODUCTS. INC. 
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THE TEST OF DEMOCRACY: OUR CHILDREN 


(Continued from Page 6) 


are better organized for the general welfare 
of the people. 

If, then, we are to start the re-creation of 
our Democracy, in order to elevate it in time 
to the level our people deserve, the level 
which is easily possible, where shall we begin? 

We must begin with our children, for that 
is where everything begins. Walt Whitman 
was not engaging in rhetoric when he asked 
what constituted the greatest nation. Was it 
the nation with the longest bridges, or the 
highest monuments? No, he answered, it is 
the country with the finest people. 

A fine adult population, able to control 
themselves and their world, start as little 
children, as splendid boys and girls. Are we, 
as a democratic republic, doing for our chil- 
dren—infants, kindergartners, school chil- 
dren and teen-agers—as much as we can or 
should? It is obvious that we are not. No 
country on earth has a longer established 
public-school system, but the Selective 
Service uncovered hundreds of thousands of 
illiterates in the United States. 

No country on earth is blessed with such a 
wide variety of climate and soil, and such 
modern means of refrigeration and processing 
that it can grow, store and distribute within 
its own borders almost every kind of food 
that can be produced anywhere on earth. 
Yet, again, the Selective Service discovered 
thousands of cases of unfitness caused by 
undernutrition or malnutrition. 

In the science of medicine our country 
ranks among the first countries of the world, 
and our dentists are above comparison. Yet 
in almost every school there are children who 
never have seen and never will see a dentist; 
there are unknown hundreds of thousands 
in need of minor surgical treatments for 
adenoids and similar frailties. Diphtheria 
has become an absolutely preventable dis- 
ease, and most of the children’s diseases can 


BUY BUY BABY 
(Continued from Page 104) 


although the young mother had the same 
hospital accommodations for the same length 
of time, her insurance allowance reduced her 
bill to $7.98! So that, even though some 
extra medical service increased the doctor’s 
charges, Gary still cost only $86, as com- 
pared with $114 for Sharon. 

When one looks at Mrs. Derer’s records 
and realizes that her two magnificent speci- 
mens of babyhood have each cost less than 
$30 a month for the first year of their lives, 
it knocks the idea that babies are an indul- 
gence completely to pieces. After all, a baby 
still does more for family happiness, and se- 
curity, than a car. Too many young wives 
are frightened by the tall tales they hear of 
doctors’ and hospital bills. The truth is, the 
delivery cost of a baby can be ‘‘from nothing 
up.” That’s a fact. To be sure, most moth- 
ers are not eligible for the free service in- 
tended for those in genuine need, but it is 
comforting to know it is there and waiting in 
case of emergency. A check of maternity 
clinics, hospital services, doctors and health 
departments brings out the following facts: 

More and more mothers are availing 
themselves of the privileges made possible 
through hospital-sponsored group plans. 
These vary somewhat in different localities, 
but usuatly the requirements are that the 
mother shall have enrolled ten or eleven 
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be modified in virulency by immunizatic 
treatments, but they are not made univers 
In physical training and exercise, we a 
behind the Swiss and the Czechs, who 
Sokols produced a hardy and muscular rae 
And in our cultural activities, we are leavin 
far too much to the radio and movies. 
Nor do our children have, as a who 
homes fit for an American child—homes, fe 
instance, that most LADIES’ HOME JOURNA 
readers, of however modest circumstances 
would consider fit for their own children. 
It is not more luxuries that our count 
needs, for those who can afford luxury. 
is a high universal standard with a little mor# 
austerity. 
The LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL has done z 
great public service for better homes, bette 
schools and better surroundings, for a bette 
childhood. It has invited me to survey and 
set forth the measures which are needed and 
which it is plainly within our capacity to 
take, in the field of the American home and 
the care of the American child. Seldom have 
I more ardently welcomed an opportunity 
or felt a greater solidarity than I do with the 
editors in this project. 
For victory, everywhere in the world, 
must be translated into victory, not only 
over our enemies, but over the problems of 
human society. A peaceful world and a peace- 
ful society must be a happy and a creative 
society, capable of calling forth for the battle 
against ignorance, complacency, filth, waste, 
disease and crime an é/an, a solidarity and a 
faith equal to those marshaled for war. 
The Battle for our Children will not re- 
quire munitions of war. It will require the 
analysis of what exists; it will require im- 
agination; it will demand sound plans and, 
we hope, call forth enthusiastic response. 
Let us, then, in a series of articles, con- 
sider what is, and plan for what might be. 


months before the baby’s birth, and the 
hospital allowance is in the neighborhood of 
$60. In some communities this covers the 
entire cost of the hospital stay! The doctor’s 
fees are, of course, separate. 

The wisest procedure for any woman, at 
the first suspicion of pregnancy, is to turn 
at once to a qualified physician, and consult 
with him not only about her immediate care 
but about her future hospital arrangements. 
If she will discuss her financial status with 
him frankly, he will know what facilities 
are available in her locality. If a private 
doctor is out of the question, the prospective 
mother should investigate one of the ma- 
ternity clinics run by progressive hospitals. 
The size of the hospital is not so important 
as its rating. Some of the small institutions 
have remarkably ggod arrangements. These 
clinics offer splendid value, for they assure 
the mother-to-be of monthly prenatal ex- 
aminations, delivery and postnatal care for 
a total cost of $75, or less. Finally, if the 
prospective mother is not acquainted with 
a doctor, and does not know how to go about 
looking up a maternity clinic, or securing 
information about group hospitalization, 
she can turn to her local board of health or 
health officer. There is plenty of help waiting 
for young mothers these days. All they need 
to do is ask for it. 
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iy QHUTE, author of Pastoral, has 
egarded himself as a real author; he’s an 
per, a designer and builder of airplanes. 
iation, he says, is not the fun it used to 
yhen planes were small and there were 
things to be done.”? When World War I 
p out he went to France, and on his return, 
hed at Oxford. Then, pushing aside all vague 
Ary potentialities, he sank his interests in 
neering of the air. However, between the 
ems of aircraft construction and the set- 
, ‘up and managing of plane factories, he has 
_ tou,.d the time to turn out ten novels—among 
them Pied Piper, written in 1942 and filmed the 
same year by 20th Century-Fox, starring Monty 
Woolley. The latest book, Pastoral, published 
recently by William Morrow & Co., is a selection 
of the Book of the Month Club. Nevil Shute 
is now on active duty as a lieutenant comman- 
der, doing war work for the British Admiralty. 





MAUD MEREEITT, author of And a Taper- 
ing Spire, says, ‘“‘l used to ponder, when small, 
how our family ever managed to get together, 

__ because my father was born in England near 
‘Robin Hood’s Sherwood Forest, my mother in 
New Jersey, and I in Topeka, Kansas. I’ve 
passed most of my life in New Jersey, where I 
married the boy next door. Our two children 
have been increased te four by the addition of 
a son-in-law and a daughter-in-law. There is 
also the matter of an adorable sixteen-month- 
old third generation—but don’t get me started. 
Both our sons are now in service overseas.”’ 





When PVT. FREDERICK BRADFORD 
was stationed at Camp Sibert, Alabama, en- 
gaged in studying chemical warfare, he sent 
the poem, Post No. 7, to his wife as a P.S. in 
one of his letters, and she submitted it to the 
JOURNAL. She writes, ““He has written poetry 
since his college days, done some sculpturing 
and worked on a newspaper, before entering 
the service last November. He is twenty-seven, 
seldom satisfied with his work (being a perfec- 
tionist) and hopes sometime to portray G.I. 
life in a book of self-illustrated war poems.” 
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We made lots of promises about what 

to expect in this year of grace and the 

Number Twenty anniversary of M-G-M. 
* * * * 


One of the promises was ““The White 
Cliffs of Dover’’. And from the success 
and the opinions, guess we’ve a right 
to say—promise fulfilled. 


* * * * 


Another—and what 
another!—is the 
forthcoming 
“‘Dragon Seed’’. 
This is the picture 
of pictures, the super 
of supers, the colos- 
sal of colossals. 


* * * * 
We mean, brother, it’s good. 





* * * * 


Although our tone should be a little 
more dignified when discussing so im- 
pressive, sO moving, so progressive a 
production. 
* * * * 

You'll see ‘“‘Dragon Seed”’ on the bill- 
boards. You’ll see “‘Dragon Seed’’ on 
the express trucks. You’ll read about 
“Dragon Seed’”’ in your newspapers. 
You'll hear about “‘Dragon Seed”’ on the 
M-G-M “Screen Test’’ radio program. 


wo ee Kee 


And all the shouting will be about 
something that deserves the shouting. 


pow Uk 


Pearl Buck’s best-seller is the story. 
M-G-M, you may recall, is the producer 
of her “Good Earth’. But “Dragon 
Seed’”” makes this former remarkable 
production pale into whatever things 
pale into. 

* * * * 
Katharine Hepburn 
as “‘Jade”’ gives one 
of the outstanding 
performances of this 
or any year. 

* * * * 


But others— Walter 
gb ee Hustonin particular 
bv famed W. T. Bend : 

: *  —AlineMacMahon, 
Akim Tamiroff, Henry Travers—are 
right up there. As is the splendid direc- 
tionof Jack Conwayand Harry Bucquet. 

* * * * 
Pandro Berman produced. Misses 
Roberts and Murfin did the screen play. 
It’s all a wonderful package. 

* * * * 
This tremendously dramatic, unques- 
tionably tender personal narrative stands 
in the foreground of China’s magnifi- 
cent resistance to inhuman aggression. 

* * * * 
Other publications are calling ‘‘Dragon 
Seed” the Picture of the Month. Cer- 
tainly that. It is really the Picture of 
the Year. 





* * * * 
But even more—it is the Picture of 
the Hour. 
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Tests by doctors prove 
Camay is really mild 


A softer, fresher, more captivating com- 
plexion for you ...with just one cake of 
Camay...when you change from-improper 
care to the Camay Mild-Soap Diet. Yes 
—doctors tested this care on over 100 
complexions ...on girls with skin like 
yours! And most complexions simply 
bloomed. They looked clearer, fresher. . . 
with the very first cake of Camay. 





\ 


... it cleanses without irritation 


These tests gave proof of Camay’s mildness 
. proof it can benefit skin. The doctors 

reported, “Camay is really mild. It cleansed 

without irritation.”” No wonder Camay 

can bring such exciting new beauty to skin. 


Go on the 
Camay Mild-Soap Diet! 


So easy—you simply cream Camay’s mild 
lather over face—forehead, nose. Rinse 
warm. Add a cold splash for oily skins. 
Repeat morning and night. 


That’s all—and with your first cake of 
Camay, your complexion takes on softer, 
sweeter appeal! 


* 


Your Camay is precious, especially now during 
wartime. Enlist all your family in a soap-saving 
campaign —tell them that soap-waste is war-waste. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“A lovelier complexion may mean 
romance—so.do try my Camay,” suggests 
Mrs: Louie. “I found my first cake brought 
delicate new softness to my skin.” ' 



















F YOUR child suffers from one or more of 
the following speech defects, I’ve got some 
suggestions to make on how to overcome 
these things: students who cannot pro- 
uunce the letters 7, r and w, who cannot 
und the letter s, who substitute d for th; 
e horde of young people who talk without 
oving their lips and with their mouths al- 
nost closed; the youths who cannot tackle a 
erd of more than two syllables and come 
ut with better than a draw; the growing 
umber of younger children in the family 
Wvho are talked down by their elders so often 
they are becoming frightened stammerers. 
For these difficulties, parents are directly 
co blame. Children are imitators, and if they 
ow up with faulty speech it is because they 
earned it at home or because their parents 
ere deaf to the mistakes. 
If you don’t believe that association is an 
influence, let me give you an illustration. 
ruman C. and his mother both have jutting 
ower jaws. The mother pronounces the let- 
ter s with a moist sound, but that is her only 
difficulty. Truman does the same thing, but 
he also substitutes w for both / and r. His 
younger brother has a perfectly normal jaw, 
yet the younger brother speaks exactly as 
does Truman. And the mother is now talking 
baby talk to an infant daughter. Neither 
mother nor younger brother can hear any- 
thing wreng with Truman’s speech. 

Baby talk! I can think of no punishment 
severe enough for parents or friends who 
drivel such outrageous stuff in the vicinity of 
cribs and nurseries. Mothers would go all out 
for assault and battery if any of their friends 
tried to feed the baby a dill pickle or Welsh 
rabbit. Yet it is considered good conduct for 
visitors to say such things as “‘ Weow, weow, 
isn’t um desa tweetes, tuddwy itty bitty 
honey bunchum?”’ meaning—but what dif- 
ference does it make what it means? Or 
again, ““Muvyver’s lambkins weddy go upsy- 
daisy bye-bye?” So help me, mothers, that’s 
the sort of thing many of you say. I’ve been 
taking notes and I can prove it. I can also 
prove that baby talk may require years of 
heartbreaking work and humiliation on the 
part of the victim to overcome. 

Do you have a cat or dog? John A. isa 
freshman in college this year. The first time 
he got up to speak he chose to tell us about 
the family pets as far back as he could re- 
member. Their names were Thpotty, Woveh, 
Pooth-in-bootths and Wiowy. A transcript of 
John’s speech—“Thpotty wath a big dog 
with thoft fur who would wet me wide on 
hith back’’—indicates the source of the 
trouble. John’s parents aggravated the sit- 
uation—no doubt thought it was cute, and 
let it go so deep that John is now miserable 
and afraid he will never recover. He will. 
But what does he think of his parents? 

In almost every case of speech difficulty 
the’ trouble is traced directly to the home. 
But the home, more often than not, denies 
that there is a problem. When a student, as 
instructed, asks someone in his home to help 
him by playing a game of signals every time 
the wrong sound is uttered, he gets little or 
no co-operation because the members of his 
family don’t recognize his speech fault. And 
more than one irate mother has sent me a 
message to the effect that I don’t know what 
I’m talking about and to keep my criticisms 
to myself. These mothers should hear the rid- 
icule their children receive every time they 
expose their speaking difficulties at school. 

Let’s get on with the unpleasant truth. 
Next in line is plain slovenliness, for which 
the parents are not altogether to blame. 
Take, for example, Bill M. When he was 
asked by the instructor why he said ‘‘dis”’ 
LOWMeINS ee isi) fon justc1n wen’ for 
“when,” “wich” for ‘‘which” and _ pro- 
nounced no final g on any word so spelled, 
he replied, ‘“‘I d’wanna talk like a sissy.” 


SPEAKING OF SPEECH 


Sy Hau Coutts 


Now it is the rare father who is considered a 
sissy by his son. This, then, may be the 
fathers’ job. If boys talk like hoodlums with 
the gang down on the corner you can’t be 
blamed for that. But suppose you fathers 
enunciated clearly and accurately in the 
presence of the boys at home? Would they 
think it sissy to speak correctly if their 
fathers spoke well? Think that one over. 

There are many causes of stammering. At 
least one of them is the result of our pace of 
life inside the home and out. We older ones 
don’t have time to listen to the younger 
children. Have you ever said, ‘‘Mother’s in 
a hurry, darling. Do say what it is and stop 
mumbling’? Or Junior rushes into the 
house and says, “Mamma, I-I-I pu-pu- 
pushed Betty ——” and you say, ‘‘Don’t 
stutter! Say it over again.”’ The child has 
already said the word three times. Why 
make an issue of it? Psychologists will tell 
you that this is the best possible way to 
cement the momentary slip into a real per- 
sonality fault. 

At the dinner table have you parents, or 
the older children, broken in on some story 
the baby of the family was telling because it 
was taking too long? Do you repeat the 
“killing” things Junior said where he can 
hear you repeat them? Harold G. is such a 
case. He trembles all over and breaks out 
into a terrific sweat each time he must recite 
in class, even after seven weeks of sympa- 
thetic help from the group of twelve boys his 
own age. It is unlikely that he will ever 
get over his malady completely. Nor will 
Robert B. have an easy time. On his feet he 
can think of but one word at a time, and all 
the pauses are filled with wh’s. In both in- 
stances competition has been too strong for 
them at home. 

It’s a sad picture, isn’t it? So what? Let 
me give some suggestions: 

First, check up on yourself. You can do 
this by listening to your friends and enemies. 
If you don’t detect any speech defects in 
them—that is, in a fairly large group—be- 
come suspicious of your own ears. If you 
live in a city or near some college or uni- 
versity, arrange to make a recording of your 
speaking voice. Before you go that far, try 
listening to the neighbors’ children. You can 
find all sorts of things you would change 
about them if they were yours. Then be 
honest about your own offspring. 

Second, cut out the baby talk! Even if 
you have to insult old ladies, or your hus- 
band’s rich uncle, don’t expose yourchild toit. 

Third, call attention to illustrations of 
good speech every chance you have. After 
church, mention the good diction of the 
minister—that is, if your minister is a good 
speaker. Comment on the clearness and 
“hearability’’ of radio announcers and most 
of the Broadway actors on the air. 

Fourth, one evening a week, after home- 
work is done, turn off the radio and take 
turns reading some good book aloud. Dick- 
ens, Stevenson, Mark Twain and Scott serve 
the purpose admirably because they wrote 
good stories in fairly simple English. 

Fifth, check up on the teachers your chil- 
dren are exposed to for several hours a day. 
You will be surprised at what a bad speech 
influence some of them can be. 

Sixth, if your child has troubles of a fairly 
serious nature, take him to a speech clinic. 
And do it now, before the trouble has a 
chance to become too deeply rooted. Small 
children respond to treatment more easily 
than do adolescents. 

Who knows—your child may grow up to be 
a senator, or President, or a radio announcer. 
At least he won’t be among those affected by 
a statement from the personnel director of 
one of New York’s largest concerns: ‘‘Oh, 
no, we couldn’t afford to employ anyone 
with faulty speech.” 
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N THE series of articles which I began last month, I set myself the 
task of unrolling what this great democratic republic needs to do} 
and is able to do, for its children. 

In our America there are approximately forty-three million per- 
sons who, in all political and economic matters, are neutrals. They 
are not Republicans or Democrats. They do not vote. They are not 
called upon to bear arms. They are not engaged in economic life, 
a 7 : either as employers or as workers. They are one part of the population 

Ses ag a) Lops day A S> “3 SUS Ae a ok ae xe against whom to lift a hand is universally considered a sin. Even 
ere , ae eA, when they commit crimes, they are differently judged from common 
offenders. They are children or minors under the age of eighteen. 

The entire community admits its corporate responsibility for 
them. Their education, for instance, is a common responsibility, and 
its cost is borne by the people through government. In the treat- 
ment of them even their parents are not given exclusive control. 
They must be educated whether the parents desire it or not. They 
may not be sent to work, except under certain conditions. They may 
not be mistreated, or the courts will interfere. 

The restrictions that have been put upon parents concerning the 
care of their children, and the even more powerful pressures of pub- 
lic opinion, have added to the responsibility of having children. 
Children now may not be sent into factories and fields to add by 
their labors to the family income, so they have become for families 
an increasing economic liability, instead of an economic asset. 




















“TDDUT, gee whiz, all the kids are swimming in the river, 






mom!” If you live in or near a community where in- 
fantile paralysis has been reported, and if you hear the 
above complaint from your child, then it’s time for you 
and all those kids’ mothers to get together. 
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; Epidemic precautions include not only keeping your chil- One result of this is a lowered birth rate and a serious restriction 
a dren out of polluted rivers, lakes and pools in affected areas. of the family. I say “serious” because this nation is hardly replac- 
' Experts also recommend that you keep children away from ing itself at the present rate. Families know that they are com- 
‘ . ; ; mitted to the care and feeding of each child up to the age of six- 
; new groups of people; that you don’t allow them to put ; : . 

: Ses : : : 4 : teen. Particularly among the middle classes, where there is great 
anything into their mouths that might be soiled by the dis- pride in maintaining a certain standard of living, the one or two child 
, charges of human bodies; that your house screens be tight family is the rule rather than the exception. 

; against flies and mosquitoes; and that your children get 

) plenty of rest. Bor even with the relatively low percentage of minors in our popu- 
; 2 . . : : : lation, which is a sure sign of a decaying society, the responsibility 
Summer is the open season for infantile paralysis, with . : ea : 

gee for their care is not adequately distributed, and the most basic con- 
August and September the peak months. Children up to diioas far tua taser ener ice 

! ten, but rarely under one, are the most frequent victims. I think it, might be taken for granted that in a nation as rich as 





our own, and blessed by Nature with unsurpassed agricultural re- 
sources, every American child and minor has the right to three 

- thousand calories of properly balanced food per day. Yet hundreds 
of thousands of children never get it. The economic status of their 
parents is by no means the only, or perhaps not even the chief, 
reason for this. Over large areas of the United States, particularly 
in the South, and among both Negroes and whites, bad food habits 
prevail, which are extremely difficult to break in the home itself. 
Nothing is harder to change, actually, than food habits. Péople like 
to eat what they are accustomed to eat. Mothers cook what they 
are accustomed to cook. 

Ignorance and carelessness foster malnutrition, and not only 
among the poor. If the children of the poor are ill-fed and underfed, 
many children of the rich are ill-fed and overfed. They are given too 
much and too rich food, too many sweets and heavy desserts, too 
few of the sound and basic foods and too many fancy foods. They 
lose their appetites for plain bread and butter, for milk unflavored 
with chocolate, for simple vegetables. 

Yet, as far as food is concerned, we have highly scientific guides 


Last year there were 12,404 cases—the third-largest out- 
break in U. S. history. 

There isn’t any cure, but there are many treatments 
which relieve the crippling that occurs in half the cases. 
Volunteers all over the country are collecting materials 
needed for Sister Kenny’s hot-pack treatment. Ask your 
county chapter of the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis if you can help furnish them with discarded wool 
blankets, shower curtains and safety pins. The National 
Foundation has spent more than $500,000 in testing and 
evaluating the Kenny treatment since 1940, and in training 
doctors, nurses and physical therapists in its technique. 
Chances are, in most parts of the country, there is someone 
near by who can give the treatment. The county chapters are 
helping to protect your children. But you must help too! 
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| Keke aaa KKK Kaa Kak kkk Ka KKK KKK KK eee to all-but-perfect nutrition. And the moment some emergency forces 

ide us to feed any group of the population collectively, we discover the 

prs inadequacy of nutritional standards, as applied by individuals or 

| ae 3 : : Nite their families. 

. Because of the uncertainties of wartime transportation, many eat Thus, although the men are engaged in heavy drill and more 
periodicals will frequently be late arriving at destination. If rs Ks strenuous physical effort than most of them have been accustomed 





to, the average weight of soldiers in barracks has everywhere in- 
creased. Before the war the same was true of CCC camps, in which 
boys from poor families were housed and fed. They simply got better 
nutrition than they got at home. (Continued on Page 68) 


your copy of the LApiEs’ HOME JourNAL or Reference Library 
order does not reach you on time, please do not write complain- 
ing of delay. The delay is caused by conditions, arising after 
your copy or order has left Philadelphia, beyond our control. 
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OU can’t mix up a spongecake with a 
steam shovel. Nor paint a porcelain 
miniature with a shaving brush. Nor 
M@ crochet a baby bonnet with a fishhook. 
It takes a light hand, a delicate flick of the 
wrist to keep your poise from shattering like 
crushed eggshells. To balance your own emo- 
tions and keep them in check. To look at 
yourself from a long far off, and keep your 
sense of humor about you. 

Now’s the season for surface skittering. 
For taking life, love and low moments eas- 
ily. ‘Lightly does it’’ will keep you cool! 


Molly’s having a barbecue in her back yard 
on Saturday night—but you weren’t in- 
vited. There’s a burning in the back of your 
throat that stands for ‘‘Why didn’t she in- 
clude me?”’ . . . You catch a glimpse out 
your bedroom window of Jill and Grace with 
four of the boys pedaling gaily toward the 
swimming hole, their suits tied to their han- 
dle bars. Why couldn’t they have stopped 
by for you? . . . You watch the gang as- 
semble like drops of mercury after the 
movies, while you trot off home with mother. 
Why couldn’t they have pried you loose? 

You want to be included in everything. 
You want to be wanted by everybody every 
time. Your feelings get sick at the thought 
that you're left out occasionally. You feel 
slighted, neglected, forlorn. Of course, you 
have fun. But you do hate to see the others 
having fun without you. 

There’s no plot to cut you dead. It’s 
just that life and fun and doings can go on 
without you. Just as your own doings don’t 
always include all the crowd. You didn’t in- 
vite Molly to that supper party you had 
two weeks ago, did you? Did you expect 
her feelings to be hurt? When the boys 
are parking on your front porch and you 
all of a sudden yield to your yen for a dunk- 














ing, do you spend too much perfectly good 
time rounding up a dozen or so others to 
swim with you? And do you give two 
thoughts to all the girls who might be peek- 
ing out their bedroom windows as you 
whoop along? You do not. 

So don’t entertain any heavy thoughts of 
being picked on, left out, cut down. Nobody 
is thinking such thoughts about you. 


You’re away from home base. And the boys 
you meet are so much more attractive than 
the boys you know at home. You date them, 
you laugh, you do new things in new places. 
They’re all so different. And you fall so hard 
for at least one of them. 

He apparently falls for you too. You see 
him every day. He singles you out as crew 
for his sailboat. You’re the one he dances 
with most. You’re the one he walks slowly 
home with in the starlit dark of vacation 
summer nights. You are two souls inevitably 
meant to meet. You’re swept along to that 
last sweet, sad evening which brings all vaca- 
tion visits to an end. But you, you were cer- 
tain it was only the beginning. 

At home again, you haunt the mailbox. 
You're never far out of phone earshot. You 
wait for him to get in touch with you. But 
his silence goes on for days into weeks into 
months. You ache and ponder. 

Heavily you scold yourself for being taken 
in by his line. Heavily you puzzle over what 
you did that made him forget you so fast. 
Bitterly you beat your brow, that you could 
have taken him so seriously. 

Actually, the only mistake you’ve made is 
in thinking that it could last. Given a com- 
bination of setting, circumstance and mood, 
you two fell hard. Remove one or the other 
from the setting, change the circumstance, 
break the mood—and what is left? Nothing 
but a memory of much fun shared. You 


thought you could lash more than that to 
you by heavy hawsers. But it isn’t like that. 
Summer love is as perishable as spider 
webs. As delicate as butterfly wings. As 
fleeting as early dew on the grass. So treat it 
lightly. Like a big ice-cream cone. Enjoy 
every minute—lovely while it lasts. What a 
surprise if anything more comes of it! 


You wish you were an icicle in a 120° heat. 
So you could melt away into a trickle right 
where you stand, and vanish from sight for- 
ever. The most awful things happen to you. 
There was everybody insanely playing leap- 
frog on the lawn, and you found yourself 
sprawling on your nose, tripped up by your 
very own shorts! In mortification and shame 
you hid your face in your elbow and grabbed 
for your erring garment, hurling violent 
thoughts in the direction of the buttons you 
trusted. After first aid to your modesty, you 
retreated into solitary shelter to nurse your 
wounded pride, your outraged dignity, your 
shattered sense of humor. 

The more you thought of this tragedy, the 
more sure you were you could never face 
that crowd again. You’d have to leave town. 

Just so you mull over the accidents of your 
tongue: when you stutter out hideous cam- 
binations of words you didn’t mean; when 
you say things you do mean—but are over- 
heard by the wrong people; when you make 
blunders that make you out a dope. 

Sure those wounds are painful to you, be- 
cause they’re yours. But there’s little point 
in pouring acid into them. They’ll never 
heal if you do. To others your bad moments 
look like jokes, bring a laugh, are quickly for- 
gotten. Why not try the same treatment 
yourself? Give yourself a liberal beforehand 
dose of looking before you leap, thinking be- 
fore you speak—then take your slips very 
lightly. And keep cool! 


A LIFE LINE, A TOW ROPE OR A SHOESTRING? 


Here’s anew man. You have to talk tohim. When you 
open your mouth, do you put your foot in, squeak 
only on cue, answer yes or no and let it go at that? 
Here’s a new Sub-Deb booklet to put the words in 
your mouth—a revised edition of Lines For LEAST 
Resistance. Send five cents in coins or stamps to the 
Reference Library, LApies* Home Journat, Philadel- 
phia 5, Pennsylvania, and ask for the new No. 1261. 
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There was Sis, kissing that wonderful Marine and 
gloating over the twinkling diamond on her finger! 
Susie sighed with relief; Sis wasn’t going to be an 
old maid after all. 


But Sis had been perilously close to it. Boys were 
attracted to her at first, but lost interest. Lucky for 
her she discovered what her trouble was. 


Gossip Travels Fast 


When you have halitosis (bad breath), even occa- 
sionally, the bad news may travel fast. Then people 
are likely to avoid you. 


It’s a mistake of a lifetime to take your breath for 
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granted; anyone may have unpleasant breath at some 
time or other—without realizing it. So you can of- 
fend unconsciously. 


Don’t Be Careless 


Isn't it foolish to run this risk when Listerine Anti- 
septic so quickly and so easily makes your breath 
sweeter, fresher, less likely to offend? Never, never 
omit this delightful precaution before social or busi- 
ness appointments, when you want to be at your best. 


While sometimes systemic, most cases of bad 
breath, say some noted authorities, are due to the bac- 
terial fermentation of tiny food particles clinging to 
mouth surfaces. Listerine Antiseptic halts such fer- 
mentation, then overcomes the 

odors fermentation causes. 

Lambert Pharmacal Company, 4 


St. Louis, Mo. 





BEFORE EVERY DATE 


Let Listerine Antiseptic 
look after your breath 
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Tie A DASH of imagination, add a little 
of what your grandmother used to call 
“elbow grease” —and find out for your- 
self how simple it is to brighten up 
what may be the dull corners round 
your house. For instance 





I Why not treat that old chest to a 
new paint job? Then, cover with har- 
monizing chintz—with enough left over 
to hide the mirror frame and smarten 
up the plain white curtains. 


2 You'd never know that stilt-legged, 
yellow oak bureau—with legs sawed off, 
a coat of paint and stencilled roses to 
focus attention on the new glass drawer 
pulls. Even more fun, when you dress 
up the door knob to match. 


CHOCOLATES 
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% And just to prove that nothing need 
be what it seems—here’s a gay stool 
that started life in front of someone’s 
upright piano. You won’t recognize it 
with its crisp petticoat of bright ging- 
ham and plump pillow. Or, how about 
a pretty plaid taffeta ? 


4 Not exactly a decorative note, but a 
welcome addition to any home scene— 
this famous cross-stitch Sampler. Its 
luscious creams, satiny caramels, fruits 
and nuts, richly wrapped in Whitman’s 
wonderfully smooth chocolate, make 
“Whitman’s”’ first choice everywhere. 


If you can’t always get your favorite Sampler, 
remember it’s because millions of pounds of 
Whitman's Chocolates are going to all our 
fighting fronts. The box of candy you couldn't 
get today may be the box your boy or girl 
enjoyed yesterday. 





Copr. 1944, Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Ino., Phila, 
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Our Readers Write Us 


When He Comes Back 
New York City. 

Deay Editor: Recently I have been 
wondering about my husband’s mental 
shape after this war is over. He has been 
gone for two years, during which he has 
seen most of the eastern hemisphere from 
south to north. What will his attitude be? 
Cynical, morose, indifferent? I decided to 
ask him personally; and showed an ex- 
cerpt of his answer to several of my ac- 
quaintances who have been worrying 
about the same thing. They all claimed it 
made them feel better and they wished 
other women could read it. 

“Dearest Helen,'’ he wrote. ‘‘ Regarding 
my attitude after the war. I can under- 
stand your fears in this direction. To be- 
gin with, it would be absurd to deny that 
we have changed. But our present state of 
mind is not a permanent one. 

“Take the matter of cleanliness. The 
Army does éverything in its power to help 
one keep clean. However, there comes a 
time when you can no longer keep clean, 
when you, your clothes and surroundings 
are completely filthy. When this first oc- 
curs, precious time is spent in futile efforts 
to do something about it. Gradually, one 
stops worrying about it, accepts it as nor- 
mal, and goes about one’s business. There 
you are, filthy, and not giving it a second 
thought. But when the opportunity of 
getting clean presents itself, there is a wild 
rush; being dirty hasn’t become a perma- 
nent habit, and is-discarded the moment 
it is no longer necessary. 

“T have not become blind to death and 
suffering, but have become inured to 
them. Without this protective covering, I 
would be unarmed. You are right when 
you say you notice a certain grimness in 
me, and I would not fool or insult you by 
saying otherwise. However, you miss the 
point. I have a new world to come back 
to—you, home, friends, the new apart- 
ment and a million things. Mostly you. 
After we meet, have talks, squeeze in a 
fishing trip, you'll never know there had 
been any change, I'll revert so quickly. 
Remember the story of the old king who 
called in his wise men and asked them for 
a saying that would be appropriate for all 
times? They presented him with ‘And this, 
too, shall pass away.’”’ 


HELEN PRESTON. 


Making the Innocent Suffer 
Beamsville, Ontario. 
Dear Editor: Nelia Gardner White's 
story, Illegitimate, came as a definite chal- 
lenge to me. Some time ago I had written 
to my daily paper in defense of the un- 
married mother. My letter brought on 
my head the most scathing of comment. 
When, oh, when will women throw off this 
cloak of smug self-righteousness and wipe 
out the stigma that rests on the head of 
the child born out of wedlock? 


GERTRUDE ALLISON. 


Jumpy Mother 
Pasadena, California. 

Dear Editor: I was deeply interested in 
the story of the Hahns, and Lieutenant 
Commander Hohman'’s article, Mothers 
With ‘‘Jumpy"’ Nerves. I, too, have 
three children: a boy seven, a girl five, and 
a boy three and a half. 

After reading about other mothers’ 
“‘jumpy nerves’’ I began to think more 
about the cause of mine. Why, when I was 
perfectly able to control my temper with 
adults, and never quarrel with my hus- 
band, did I find it so difficult to maintain 
calm in handling the children? Simply 
this: I have too much self-respect to make 
a scene with any adult, and fear of the 
consequences if I should. So I have been 
venting my pent-up emotion and irrita- 
tion on the children, who are unable to 
strike back at me. 

It is a strange thing, but since the day 
I realized that my temper was nothing 
more thana vicious form of self-indulgence, 
I have had no trouble controlling it. Why 
I couldn't have figured this out by myself 
long ago is a mystery to me, but I am 
grateful to your Hahn family and Com- 
mander Hohman for helping me to under- 
stand myself, and plan for a better, more 
peaceful life for my own family. 


MRS. HELEN SMITH. 


Lucille Drummond Arrives Home 


Bedford, England. 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Gould: Lucille ar- 
rived in England from Philadelphia a cou- 
ple of months ago in the middle of the 
worst fog of the year. On a Friday I re- 
ceived a cable from you that she was on 
her way and would reach us in about a 
month’s time. The next day I returned 
from a shopping expedition at about four 
P.M., delighted with some two-ply navy- 
blue darning wool I had found, and a 
whole packet of prewar spaghetti. Two 
treasures indeed. I put the kettle on for 
tea, poked up the fire and then the tele- 
phone rang. 

A very nice voice asked me, “‘Is that 
Mrs. Drummond? Are you expecting a 
daughter named Lucille?’”’ 

I prepared immediately for bad news. A 
torpedoed ship? A wrecked plane? I said 
carefully, ““Yes! At least not yet. Not for 
a month or so. Why?”’ 

“Well, she’s in Landon. This is (I think 
she said) Imperial Airways speaking. What 
do you want us to do with her?” 

What did I want them to do with my 
nine-year-old daughter who had arrived 
in London and not been torpedoed, 
drowned, burnt, lost or shot down? I’m 
afraid I babbled stupidly into the phone, 
“T'll come and collect her right away. 
What’s the time now? There’sa train at— 
when is there a train? Isn't everything 
disorganized by the fog? I'll meet her 
here—no! I'll come to London!” 

The nice voice said, ‘I'll give you five 
minutes to get used to the idea and decide. 
It's been a shock for you.” 

Lucille in London. I pulled myself to- 
gether and when she spoke again I was 
ready with full instructions. She was to be 
put on the five-thirty train from St. Pan- 
cras station and told that Luton would be 
the first stop and Bedford the second one. 

At the station the visibility was about 
three feet, and to add to the difficulty the 
sirens went after we had been waiting a 
couple of hours. The few dim station 
lights were extinguished, leaving every- 
thing in a wet clinging darkness. We had 
torches with us, and to avoid blinding the 
passengers that streamed out of the long- 
delayed trains, I focused mine on the feet 
of all who passed, searching for those of 
any child over toddler's age under fifteen. 

It was a very tired but self-possessed 
little girl in attractive American clothes 
that eventually turned up, her suitcase 
carried for her by a kindly British soldier. 
I noticed the same worried look on her 
face that had been on Iver’s, and saw it 
vanish as quickly when she was greeted. 

“I wasn't sick on the plane once; some 
children were, but I wasn't! Iver, why do 
you still speak American? I thought you'd 
be talking with an English accent by now. 
No, I’m not a bit tired, thank you.’’ Her 
small body sagged against my arm with 
weariness. ‘‘Let me just run through the 
house when we get home and see how 
much I remember. What time do I have'to 
go to bed over here?”’ 

Somehow, with the fog pressing on us, 
we managed to grope our way home and 
the second of our children to return to us 
crossed the threshold. This one nearly 
fainted when we got in, and I kept her in 
bed a week to get thoroughly rested. 

“‘The Thomas Cook man was very kind 
and so was the soldier in the train. People 
are nice, aren't they!’’ Lucille said. And 
this seems for her to sum up her journey- 
ings since she left home nearly four years 
ago. ‘‘ People are nice, aren't they!” 

Both the children that have been under 
your care have returned healthy, athletic 
and full of sound common sense. There 
is one kind thing you have done that I will 
always be grateful for—you have kept con- 
tinually in their minds the picture of our- 
selves as the children’s parents, and Eng- 
land as their country. 

Again our most grateful thanks, 


RUTH DRUMMOND. 


Mom’s the Word 


A letter from a Red Cross staff assistant stationed 
in the South Pacific to her parents in Virginia. 


New Caledonia. 
Dear everyone: This place has changed 
a lot since we arrived eight months ago. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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W. CONFEsS that we’d like to sell 


Pepperell Sheets in this advertisement. But— 
everybody knows how hard it is to get sheets 
of Pepperell quality. We hope you bought 
our long-wearing beauties while plenty of them 
were still available. Pepperell Sheets are 
strong... woven of sturdy cotton threads with 
a high tensile strength. Pepperell Sheets are 
light in weight, for easy home laundering. . . 


Tapered Tape selvages guard against tearing... 





Hems are neatly stitched with tiny stitches 
. .- And Pepperell Sheets are so shimmering 


smooth—so very, very beautiful! 


Lustrous PEppERELL Percates. Very fine 
cotton—closely woven, with a high thread count 
—gives these sheets their smooth texture, 


light weight, and long life. 





Lonc-Lastinc Luxury Mustins. There are up to 
four extra threads in each square inch to make 


these Pepperell Sheets exceptionally fine, strong, 





and serviceable. Pepperell Manufacturing 


Company, Boston, Mass. 
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NH] \) . . THE “BEFOREHAND” LOTION 


Smooth it on before you tackle daily soap-and-water 


jobs! Helps keep busy hands soft! 


A marvelously different idea. in lotions! Trushay, used 
before you wash undies—before you do dishes—guards 
smooth, white hands. Helps prevent soap-and-water dam- 
age, instead of trying to correct it after it’s done. This rich, 
creamy lotion’s grand for all-over body rubs, too—soft and 
soothing for chapped elbows and knees. Trushay’s eco- 
nomical, so you can use it all these ways. Ask for it today 
—at your favorite drug counter. 

*Trushay was formerly called Toushay. A different spelling 

—but the same wonderful “beforehand” lotion. 
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PRODUCT OF 
BRISTOL-MYERS 


(Continued from Page 10) 
It is now very much of a rear area. Then 
the harbor, ringed with barrage balloons 
silver in the sun, was filled with ships and 
activity. This was just before the New 
Georgia campaign. 

I'll never forget the lounge in the club 
one Sunday morning, just as a great many 
outfits had pulled out for the north and 
the rest were soon to follow. Although 
there were hundreds of men in the room, 
the club was deathly quiet. That was the 
morning I got someone to play the piano, 
went up on the stage and began to sing 
hymns. Somehow, as the lounge filled 
with the voices of the men who quickly 
gathered around the piano, they seemed 
to have an added meaning. There is some- 
thing so homely about those hymns we 
sing—they carry you right back to little 
country churches. 

I remember another morning, later, 
quiet because so few men were there. At 
the piano, ripping off a nostalgic thread of 
sweet melody, was a soldier clothed in all 
the hideousness of shapeless, mottled 
jungle garments—the only clothes he had 
brought with him when evacuated as an 
ambulatory casualty. 

I shall always hate those jungle clothes; 
the lame, the halt, the blind, the burned, 
the malarial and the shocked—those who 
could walk—would come ashore wearing 
all or part of this outfit. They have such 
an indescribably weary look. Sometimes 
their eyes, when they see us, are incredu- 
lous. There was one group of raiders who 
came down and were faced with their first 
sight of an American girl in months—lit- 
tle Betty Gilbert, with her very beautiful 
golden hair; they just stood there and 
gaped, unable to say anything. 

It is for those who are carried ashore, 
down a gangplank or from a Higgins boat 
on the beach, that you call upon all your 
resources so that you do not show the pity 
or horror that you feel; it is a conscious, 
physical effort that you make as each 
stretcher approaches. Sometimes they 
register nothing, although I have heard of 
men later asking, “‘Say, was that really a 
girl there on the dock?’’ Once I saw the 
muscles in a terribly patched-up face 
struggling to move, and knew the man was 
trying to answer my smile with some sort 
of grin. 

Once I said the wrong thing, and it 
sticks in my mind. A figure covered up to 
his chin was carried past me. ‘‘ Why, he’s 
only a boy!”’ I cried. ‘* This is just a kid!” 
The ‘“‘kid’’ turned his face away, and 
there was a frown between his closed eyes 
that went beyond physical pain. 

These things I shall think of when I 
next walk down Fifth Avenue, where the 
war seemingly has not touched the fabu- 
lous shops; or dine in a glittering restau- 
rant where people speak of the theater and 
who is at what night club. Not that I 
think that any of all of that is wrong. It 
will just seem unreal, that’s all. 

There are two schools of thought about 
having girls out here. One is that the 
sight of an American girl reminds a man 
of home and family, and the more decent 
side of life. The other is that in an area 
such as this, where there are no local 
women, to have a handful of American 
girls spreads only discontent, and envy of 
the officers who get a chance to date them. 

If I had anything to do with sending 
women out into an area like this, I’d send 
fewer girls with their Little Theater and 
dancing-teacher experience, and more 
capable middle-aged women, who can rep- 
resent home without necessarily putting 
thoughts of dating her into a man’s head. 

Several months ago the Red Cross 
brought over from Australia a round, jolly 
woman, Mrs. Bowring, to take charge in 
the kitchen. With her genial nature, her 
understanding of men and her great good 
heart, she has put a warmth into our club 
which we could never achieve before. The 
men adore her. She’s interested in their 
families, knows what to do for them when 
they've had too much to drink, can give 
them good advice. They all call her 
‘“‘mom,’’ and she is known to everyone, 
both American and native, in this town. 


LUCY CROCKETT. 


On Tipping Hat-Check Girls 
New York City. 
Dear Editor: In regard to your Stork 
Club item in Journal About Town: You 
didn’t mention how long Miss McGuiness 
has been a hat-check girl—but judging by 
the picture, not long. Some night when 
those servicemen's hats slide off the shelf 
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and the checks fall out, she will learn that 
they are to be stacked crown down to 
facilitate handling and prevent slipping. 

As for the $200 tip. On New Year's I 
checked six hundred hats and coats at 
Leon & Eddie’s. Over half of the people 
gave me a $1 tip. I worked ten hours on 
my feet with one half-hour relief and re- 
ceived $4 for the night’s work. 

All hat-check girls receive a straight 
salary. All tips go in a locked box which 
goes to the concessionaire. If cash on hand 
and number of customers do not tally, 
the girl will be fired on the presumption 
that she is not placing all tips in the box. 


LEE BLANCKE. 


Snowed Under, Down Under 
Christchurch, S.W.1., 
New Zealand. 
Thanks a million, U. S. A. and Canada, 
for the magnificent response to my re- 
quest for a JOURNAL. To each and every 
sender of the JOURNAL and other maga- 
zines I tender my sincere thanks, but 
though I hate to tell you, I am ‘‘on the 
mat’’ with the postal authorities, so don’t 
send me more unless I write personally. 
My friends and I are enjoying a banquet 
of your published fare, and the surplus has 
gone to various hospitals, but owing to 
manpower shortage they cannot under- 
take to deliver such a number each month. 


PHYLLIS CAMPBELL. 


Dark Angels From Berlin 
The Duke's Cottage, 
Rudgwick, England. 

My dear Bruce and Beatrice: Our freak 
climate has really gone to it. Near-nude 
forms go slowly by having holiday on 
bicycles. Those who have no bicycles have 
just stripped and stayed at home. The 
garden has burst into a positively vulgar 
riot of color, and is rapidly perishing for 
want of water. 

I have had a heartbreaking disappoint- 
ment over some green sweet peppers. 
Gladys Taber sent me the seed. I care- 
fully sowed it in a box, and not more ten- 
derly did a mother hang over the cradle of 
her first-born, than I over that. 

Something came up, and as I didn’t 
know in the least what sweet peppers 
looked like, I was easily pleased. I ma- 
nured and cherished them for weeks until 
Wm. Tullett, on his Thursday, laughed 
fit to split his sides, and says he, ‘‘ That’s 
nothing but Fat White Hen.’’ Now Fat 
White Hen is a peculiarly beastly weed 
that rams about this county, and needs, 
believe me, neither tender care nor manur- 
ing. So I shall not be able to use that 
wonderful recipe Gladys sent me, this 
season. What did I do wrong? 

Poor daughter Mary can’t get into 
Bruce Cottage yet, because the tenants 
there won’t move. It is pretty hard lines, 
after four years in the WAAF, and all the 
bitter disappointment of not being able to 
join her husband in North Ireland, she 
should be denied even this solace, and 
kept out of her own house. Her baby is 
due in September, and the amount of time 
in which she will be mobile enough to 
enjoy unpacking and moving house is 
limited. Love to you all, 

DOROTHY BLACK. 


My dear Bruce and Beatrice: The in- 
vasion hasn’t changed things much. Life 
goes on just the same. The nests are full of 
baby birds, just as of old, and Wm. Tullett 
mows all the grass and then he rushes off 
to an artfully contrived rifle range where 
he still shoots madly at some cardboard 


. Germans—he being a Home Guard man. 


Everybody's standard of cleanliness is 
slightly lower than it used to be. What 
else can we do on two cakes of soap per 
person per month? When it’s a case of 
your neck or the curtains, most of us win 
by a neck. 


Later. In London for two days. Lon- 
don gets shabbier and shabbier, as to the 
works of man, but in the park Nature is 
doing pretty well. The flower beds are gay 
and the trees all green. I just saw a 
dowager with a toque and Queen Mary 
hairdressing buzz by on a push bike, 
which might have caused a bit of sensa- 
tion some time past, but no one even 
looks now. 

I can see from the street the lime-green 
walls and the ornamental doorway of the 
room of a famous dressmaker where I had 
my wedding dress fitted. The whole front 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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How one mother 
helps keep 
her family “blooming” 


A The other day the doctor (he lives next door) 

caught me manicuring my garbage pail. “If more 
women would take the precaution of disinfecting as 
they clean,” he said, “there’d be less chance of epi- 
demics spreading in wartime. Lysol’s a real germ- 
killer, all right.” Did I beam! 





2 .Of course, where I first learned about Lysol 
disinfectant was in the hospital, when my baby was 
born. So when I brought her home, I decided Id 
never take chances with infection either. I'd keep 
my house “hospital clean”. Nursery, bathroom, 
kitchen—everywhere! 


Make this test. See how 
much less “elbow grease” 
cleaning takes when you 
add 2% tablespoons of Lysol 
to each gallon of water be- 


Copyright 1944, by Lehn : F 
oF fore you begin! 


ink Products Corp. 





We For FREE booklet on family health protection in wartime, send postcard or letter to Dept. G-44, Lehn & Fink, 688 Fifth Ave., N 











3. And then, I made the marvelous 
discovery that Lysol not only disinfects 
and deodorizes, but actually helps get 
the dirt, too. Why, I do three jobs in 
one when I add Lysol to the cleaning 
water! I don’t have to work nearly so 
hard to remove grime and stains, be- 
cause Lysol itself is “soapy”. And that 
clean smell gives me such a safe feeling! 


Disinfect... Deodorize... Clean with 


Sinks, tubs, toilets 


Woodwork, doorknobs, rails 


Closets and shelves 


Try it on: Nursery and sickrooms 
Bathroom, kitchen floors 


Garbage pail 








4 Try this good mother’s way to health and 


cleanliness. Use Lysol, the disinfectant that’s 


“soapy. No extra trouble . . . just add 235 table- 
spoons of | ysol to each gallon of cleaning water. 
See the dirt go—know the germs go! Help guard 


your family’s health. Get Lysol at any druggist. 





Disinfectant 





Lysot 


Keep a bottle in the bathroom 
and one in the kitchen. 
Save time . . . Save steps 
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Armour’s Star C 
8 half Slic 
Loaf 


1 pkg. | 
2 tbsps. 


27 
138% Cups boil 
‘our boiling 
sert and w 





























Here are two of the many 


tempting meals you can plan around 
these delicious meats 


At least once each week, every home maker should 
treat herself to an easy-meal day. Plan your meal 
around Armour’s Star Ready-to-Eat Meats and 
you'll be treating thé family, too! Treating them 
to wonderfully delicious meats. There’s great 
variety from which to choose... each Armour’s 
Star Ready-to-Eat Meat is carefully blended and 
delightfully seasoned according to famous 
Armour recipes. 

Because Armour’s Star Ready-to-Eat Meats 
are made fresh daily in Armour kitchens through- 


8 slices f 
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8 slices Armour’s Star Salami 

6 slices Armour’s Star 
~ Sausage 

2 cups potato salad 


Roll the Armour's Star Bologn 
into the shape of ae 
illustrated and secure wit 

pick. Fill with potato salad. 


Make curls of ee by 
: i vise slices. 

- thin lengthwise § 
i then 


them around the finger. 
them in ice water until t 
stay curled. Arrange 
Salami slices 

Bologna salad r 
colorful chop plate. Place 
Armour $ 
and carrot curls in center. 


Armour's Star Ready-to-Eat Meats — 


taste best — fresh! And because they're made o 
quality Armour beef . . . 


out the country, they come to you when they —," 


... veal 


... you'll 


be providing your family with the nutrition 
they need. These meats are high in protein! 


They are thrifty, too. Less than 1 lb. of these 


meats will serve 4 persons well, since there’s no 


bone . . . and, of course, no shrinkage. * 

The two meal suggestions featured here are 
sure to please your family. Try them! Watch for 
more with Armour’s Star Ready-to-Eat Meats 
next month. 

Armour ideas make the most of meat. They 
are develo in Armour kitchens by food 
economists who specialize in meat cookery and 
who know your problems. 


and Company 


) ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


Armour’s Star Buffet Supper 


& slices Armour’s Star Large Bologna 
Braunschweiger Liver 


Carrot curls 
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Discipline 
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In his befuddled mind, Adolph Hitler fal- 
laciously thought that, because Americans 
| were free men, they constituted an undisci- 

plined and chaotic mob. 


Hitler overlooked the capacity of lovers of 


liberty, in voluntary association with their 
fellow citizens, to discipline themselves. 

It is this self-imposed discipline which 
enables every thrifty American to save as 
seed corn part of each year’s earnings. 

This same forbearance, in creating say- 
ings which leave unconsumed part of each 
years production, provides the superior 
tools which aid the human worker to pro- 
duce more. In recognition of his increased 
productivity, the worker gets, in time of 
peace, more and better things in exchange 
for a week’s work. 

Business management provides a creative 
leadership, which lifts the ability to produce 


of the rank and file of workers. 


The competence of business management 


in the matter of leadership is continuously 
tested. 


The scoreboard of efficiency is the cost 
sheet. 


If management is wasteful and inexpert, 
it pays for its economic sins and weaknesses 
in inability to get back in the selling prices 
received for its products sufficient to recoup 
its costs. 

Continuous losses inevitably lead to busi- 
ness mortality. 

The process commonly called “the sur- 
vival of the fittest” ceaselessly takes place 
in the business world in a competitive 
economic society like ours. 

Through such natural selection the four- 
flushers and second-guessers of business are 
soon eliminated. They cannot find “angels” 
permanently to fund their deficits. 

Thus the cost sheet is a powerfully effec- 
tive disciplinarian. 





It keeps the businessman alert, and forces 
him to proceed along economical and con- 
structive lines which customers of his prod- 
ucts will approve. 

Inspired by awareness of the customer's 
insatiable longing for better products, 
Armour engages in continuous research in 
the broad field of packinghouse products to 
give customers the variety and quality of 
products they want and to distribute them 
at an ever decreasing’cost. Flowing from 
Armour to the customer as the result of this 
research have been, among many other 
things, important items whose ingredients 
were once discarded as waste materials. 
Glue, fertilizer, cup greases. candles, paints 
and enamels, adhesives and plastics are 
products whose life begins at Armour and 
which testify to Armour ingenuity. In its 
march in the parade of progress, Armour has 
added to its retinue of products, not ouly 
“neo-fats” which play lead roles in indus- 

trial uses today, but also, the emergency 
food rations widely used by the Army and 
Navy. 

Armour owes its continuing a for 
76 years to its capacity to serve and please 
large groups of customers through succeed- 
ing generations. 


Ch ator 


President, Armour and Company 


Second of a series of statements on the American system of 
free enterprise which makes possible such institutions for 
service as Armour and Company. 


Self-Imposed * 
* 
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Fifty Years Ago 
in the Journal 


ISS LIETZE Married to 

Clergyman at Last,” runs a 
candid headline in The New York 
Times in August, 1894. News of the 
terrible drought in Kansas, the tan- 
dem races at Asbury 
Park and President 
Cleveland’s vacation at 
Buzzards Bay far out- 
weighed the news of the 
war between Japan and 
China. Tony Pastor 
promised New Yorkers a 
thrill with “a gifted ‘for- 
eign lady, who will make 
-herself a target for a 
rifleman and catch the 
bullet in her teeth.” 
George Inness, the land- 
scape painter, died in 
Scotland, where he was traveling for 
his health. In Minneapolis, West- 
brook Pegler was born. 


**In summer.our roads are merely 
streaks of dust, and the better part 
of the rest of the year, only 
stretches of mud,”’ writes John 
Gilmer Speed in the August, 1894, 
JOURNAL, **‘We must, as quickly 
as possible, build better roads to 
liberate America’s mud-imprisoned 
women.’” 


*‘Never buy corsets too large in 
the bust,”’ advises fashion expert 
Isabel Mallon. ‘‘They simply 
turn over and make an ugly bump 
and do not, as you expect, in- 
crease the size of your bust.”’ 


“Rosebuds: A gen- 
tleman caller is usu- 
ally entertained with 
a conversation and 
music.” 


Writes Ruth Ash- 
more in a piece 
called The Physical 
Life of a Girl: “For 
the girl who suffers 
: from indigestion 

; there is to be taken, 

j from April to September, for it is not 
+ recommended for cold weather, a 
$ mixture of sulphur and molasses.” 


} “*Mrs. G. F. M.: A baby boy of six- 
teen months can wear dresses made 
with a tucked yoke in front, witha 
two-inch ruffle trimmed with lace, 
extending over the shoulders.”’ 


“Rowina: The flannel petticoat is 
something that should be worn all 
year round.” 


“If one will give one’s hair a hun- 
dred strokes of the brush each 
night, not only will the hair be 
kept glossy and clean, but the 
; body will be developed.”’ 


“If the college girl wishes to be very 
economical,” writes Anna Isabel Willis, 
“she does not buy a rod and rings for 
her curtains, but suspends them from 
a pole of slender white birch she has 
picked up on some ramble.” 


“A.L.: Bread- 
and-butter 
plates are no 
longerin vogue.” 


**Matilda: Itis 
not proper to 
take a gentle- 
man’s arm in 
the daytime 
unless one is an 
invalid, or un- 
less you are a 
very old lady.”’ 














































































EUROPEAN 


Magician Mulholland does the Chinese ring trick for patrons of “99 Park.” 





GOSSIP ABOUT PEOPLE YOU KNOW, EDITORS YOU LIKE AND WHAT GOES ON IN NEW YORK 


VER at what men in uniform 

know merely as ‘S99 Park,” the 
New York City Defense Recreation 
Committee performs a sort of magic. 
They produce about a quarter million 
tickets a month for servicemen: for 
theaters, music, movies, ballet, broad- 
casts, amusement parks and swim- 
ming pools. They find hotel reoms— 
which is magical too—and do a great 
deal else besides. So the place natu- 
rally attracts Bruce Gould’s editor- 
magician friend, John Mulholland, 
who stops in there, as we found 
him the other day, with his pockets 
full of tricks. He told us USO likes to 
send magicians overseas because the 
men puzzle over conjury for weeks. 
“Don’t you ever tell them how you 
do it?’? we asked Mr. M. ‘‘How can 
1?” he said. “It’s magic.’ But it 
seems he does tell some; he tells the 
wounded men in hospitals. ‘‘You 
see,’ he explained, “it’s a wonderful 
kind of occupational therapy.”’ 


Speaking of conjury, one of the more oc- 
cult members of our staff recently attended 
a radio séance of John Dunninger. 
And if you happened to hear the famous 
mind reader tell one Menrietta Mur- 
doek what she'd written on a carefully 
secreted card, that was our decorating ed- 
ator. It was her sister’s name and address. 


Ten thousand young women from town 
here will have served in the Land Army 


Farmerette—1944 style. 


this summer, and one of them, €or- 
nelia Barbour, came in to see Alice 
Blinn before she went—showed her 
how they dressed, as you can see. 
“Where did you get that shirt?’’ Miss 
B. inquired. “And what are those pur- 
ple stains?’”” Turned out to be her 
father’s, and black-raspberry stains 
from last summer. Picked forty quarts 
a day, Cornelia said, at five cents a 
quart—plus fun; so didn’t envy the 
regulars, who could pick a hundred and 
twenty. That was work. 


When you buy War Bonds for babies you 
now get a certificate decorated by Walt 
Disney with Donald Duck, Mickey 
Mouse, and all, looking delighted. 


When KRiehard Pratt, a while back, 
watched Toscanini conduct the com- 
bined Philharmonic and N.B.C. or- 
chestras at the Red Cross concert in 
Madison Square Garden—conduct 250 
musicians and a chorus of 600 more—he 
noticed the maestro using a mighty 
long baton. Mr. P. wondered if batons 
ever break, and it seems they do, 
mostly at rehearsals. Stokowski never 
breaks them—doesn’t even use one. 
Rodzinski uses one or doesn’t, de- 
pending on the music. And Kous- 
sevitzky’s is almost unbreakable, be- 
cause it’s no longer than a finger. That 
long one of Toscanini’s was made espe- 
cially for this occasion, by his doctor, 
and was auctioned at intermission by 
Mayor LaGuardia for an $11,000 
Red Cross donation. 


And broken batons remind us that, 
at one near-by repair depot, the 
Army tells us they keep ten men busy 
all the time putting musical instru- 
ments back in shape after service. 
We asked if they had to fix up many 
broken bugles. No, clarinets were the 
greatest casualties; and so far only 
one bullet hole—in a trombone from 
an outfit in North Africa. And they 
aren’t called bugles any more, (the 
Army said; they’re trumpets, 
buglers are trumpeters. And while it 
isn’t even postwar yet, they’re mak- 


and 


ing bugles out of plastics. 


Names for your birthday book in August 
are Myrna Loy and John Kieran on 


a cd the Sa. ( exttical vatuage 





the 2nd; Alfred HMiteheock on the 
13th; Dorothy Parker on the 22nd. 


“Aren’t you ever at a loss for any- 
thing?”” Mary Cookman once asked 
Mr. Kieran, who’s even more omnis- 
cient on Information, Please than 
Joel Kupperman on The Quiz Kids. 
“Five times a week,” said Mr. K. 
“Every time I sit down to write my 


EUROPEAN 





Alfred (95 pounds lighter) Hitchcock. 


column.”’ Mr. Hitchcock, on the other 
hand, may not know so many answers; 
but if you weigh 290 or over, he can tell 
you how, as he did recently, to lose 
ninety-five pounds. 


For hammock reading—after all that 
canning—we suggest two excellent 
historical novels: RIDE WITH ME, by 
Thomas B. Costain, romantic tale 
of Napoleon’s time, which involves 
the 
record and a beautiful young French 
noblewoman, the Russian campaign 
politics offering a neat parallel 
with today. The other is CAPTAIN 
FROM CASTILE, Samuel Shetlabarag- 


first “‘war correspondent on 


and 


ers thriller, which covers the Spanish 
conquest of Mexico, daring exploits 
and a love story with a twist. Both 
are authentic. The serious book is 
Sumner Welles® THE ‘TIME FOR 
DECISION, personal experience in 
America’s foreign affairs, and the 
lessons derived. In WHAT MANNER 


OF MAN, Noel Buseh analyzes Pres- 
ident Roosevelt—a small book, highly 
readable but definitely controversial. 


€ Year. Save gourd aud send €£ fa wat. 
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..- BUT | WAS CERTAINLY OUT OF STYLE IN DISHWASHING 
UNTIL | BEGAN USING WONDERFUL IVORY SNOW 













My dress shop has always kept me on the run. Then 2 Well, thought I, I’ll get efficient and speed up doing dishes. 


I lost my help at home! My—did I have things to learn! So I changed to my strong granulated soap. It was fast, all 
Why—busy as I was—I was trying to hurry through right—but it left my poor hands red and rough! And you 
dishwashing with a mild bar soap. It was kind to my can imagine what my customers thought—seeing me han- 
hands. But, as Dad said, ‘‘It’s sure a slow-poke.’’ dling nice fabrics with hands like that! 

Slow bar soaps are out of style for dishes Strong soaps are out of style for dishes 





3 Then came my big idea! Why not use Ivory Snow? 
I recommend it to my customers for all nice wash- 
ables because it’s Ivory-mild .. . so I know it’s 
safe for my hands in the dishpan. And it comes in 
granulated ‘‘snowdrop’’ form so it makes rich suds 
in a flash. Yes, with Ivory Snow I’m right in style $ 
when I wash dishes. 





Saving Soap...a Wartime Duty 


Ivory Snow, and all soap, is made of vital 
war materials. Make your Ivory Snow go 
farther. If your dealer is out of Ivory 
Snow, don’t blame him. We’re making 
it as fast as we can and he’ll have it soon, 












is as safe for your hands as the 
mildest bar soap, but far faster ...and it’s as fast fg 
as the strongest granulated soap, but far safer! 


lvo RY Ss N OW tor Speedier Dishwashing | 
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ETER MARSHALL stirred in the broad light of day and 
woke up slowly. He raised his head to look at the wrist 
watch on the chair beside him; it was seven minutes past 
ten. They had landed back just before two. Taxiing to 
dispersal and handing over to the ground crew took a bit of 
time. Ten minutes in the truck to wing headquarters and 
twenty minutes over the report. Then the truck again to the 
mess. It must have been three before he was in bed. That 
meant he had only had seven hours’ sleep; enough for an old 
an, maybe, but not for a growing boy. 

He stretched and turned over. He lay for twenty minutes 
growing gradually wakeful, till he heard the batwoman in the 
room next to his. 

He shouted, “‘Beatrice! Come in here a minut 

She put her head around the door. ‘Did you call, Mr. 
Marshall?”’ 

“T did. Will you bring me up a cup of tea?”’ 

She giggled. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Marshall! You know I’m not sup- 
posed to do that. When are you going to get up? I got this 
room to do before dinner.” 

“T’ll get up when I’ve had my tea.” 

She said *‘I never promised,” and shut the door. She went 
downstairs to get his tea. 


This is a condensation of the novel Pastoral, published recently 
by Wm. Morrow & Co. Copyright, 1944, Wm. Morrow & Co. 
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... of a lave that sounded above the planes, and rang like the courage of England. 


Marshall got out of bed and crossed to the corner by the door and 
picked up a long green rod bag. From a chest of drawers he took a little 
leather bag that held a reel. Carrying these, he returned to bed. 

He had been introduced to fishing about six months before by Sergeant 
Phillips, his rear gunner. Phillips had fired his captain with enthusiasm for 
fishing, but his pupil had soon deserted roach for pike. 

Gunnar was a roach fisherman, and used to go and sit with Phillips by 
the slow stream two miles away. Gunnar Franck was a Dane from Copen- 
hagen, a sergeant pilot, Marshall’s second pilot and navigator. So far as 
Marshall knew, he had never made a mistake in navigation. These two, 
Phillips and Gunnar Franck, formed the backbone of the crew. All of 
them were fishermen. 

Sitting up in bed, Marshall assembled his new rod. The batwoman 
found him sitting so when she brought in his tea. She went out, and the 
pilot sat on in his bed, sipping the large cup of hot, sweet tea. Presently he 
got out of bed. He walked over to the window and looked out. He could 
not see the airdrome. He looked out over a small valley, pasture and plow- 
land parted by hedges and great bushy trees. It was very still and quiet 
and sunny. 

Half an hour later he was getting on his bicycle to ride around the ring 
runway to dispersal. He came to his own Wellington, R for Robert. The 
ground crew were working on it. Marshall got off his bicycle and strolled 
over to the port engine. 

“Morning,” he said. ‘‘ How do we go?” 

One of the fitters said, ‘‘ You got an oil leak. Filter casting’s cracked. 
Did you know?” 

Marshall shook his head. ‘‘Seen anything of Sergeant Pilot Franck this 
morning?” 

““He’s inside, sir.”’ 

There were several people in the fuselage. Marshall swung himself in 
and said, ‘‘What’s this in aid of?” 

Gunnar Franck turned to him. ‘‘There is little holes,’ he said. “In 
the bomb doors and the undérneath of the rear fuselage, and the tail also. 
I have thought that it was the rats, maybe.” 


Marsnat said, ‘Very likely. Couldn’t have been anything else.” He 
bent with them to examine the damage, which was no more than super- 
ficial. Phillips came down the fuselage from the rear turret. Marshall said, 
“Everything all right your end?” 

“Okay. I never fired a round all night, bar testing.” 

They got out of the aircraft and stood beside it. 

Marshall said, “‘I’m going up to Coldstone Mill this afternoon to try 
and get a pike. You coming along?”’ 

The sergeant shook his head. “I got a date for the pictures tonight. 
Will we be doing a flight test tomorrow?” 

“Tf the riggers are through.” 

The sergeant said, ‘‘Okay. I’ll tell the boys.” 

Marshall picked up his bicycle and rode off in the direction of the mess. 
He parked his bicycle and went into the anteroom. Johnson was there and 
ordered a couple of pints of beer. Few of the pilots drank anything but 
beer, partly from inclination and partly from economy. 

Johnson and Marshall had been together at Hartley airdrome for 
nearly a year. They were friends. Both had developed into seasoned and 
reliable pilots. 

Johnson said, ‘‘Coming down to the Black Horse after dinner?” 

“Tf it’s not raining.” 

The Black Horse was one of the two pubs in Hartley Magna, tacitly 
dedicated to the air crews. It was the only social center within walking dis- 
tance of the airdrome; for the wider life it was necessary to catch the bus 
for Oxford, fourteen miles away. 


, The pilots had their lunch together. 

A masterful, gray-haired woman of about forty-five, Flight Officer 
Stevens, came and sat by Marshall. “‘Morning,” she said. “I’ve got a 
bone to pick with you.” 

Marshall knew what was coming. ‘Really?’ he said innocently. 
““What’s that?” 

“Your cup of tea. I cannot have the girls wasting their time bringing 
you up cups of tea in the middle of the morning. Next time I’ll put her on 
a charge.” 

*‘T wouldn’t do that.” 

“‘T will. You see if I don’t.” 

Marshall dropped the subject. Instead, he said, “If I catch a fish this 
afternoon, can I have it for lunch tomorrow?” 

Pat Johnson said, ‘‘That’s what they call an academic question.” 


Mrs. stevens said, “If it’s one tiddley little roach, you can’t. If it’s a 
fish that will feed several people, or a lot of fish, you can.” 

Marshall got away from her as soon as he decently could and drank a 
quick cup of coffee in the anteroom. Then he went up to his bedroom; in 
five minutes he was on his bicycle riding out of the camp. 

Coldstone Mill was a tall, factorylike building upon the River Fittel. 
The mill stood by the weir, and below that again was the millpool. 

The pilot left his bicycle at the mill and went down to the pool. Pres- 
ently he sat down to assemble his rod. Then, standing, he began to cast 
over the pool. He fished for the next hour, supremely happy. The rhythm 
of the cast, the antics of the plug delighted him; the warm sunlight, 
and the very fact of handling a well-designed instrument, made him 
content. : 

He paused after an hour or so and sat down on the ground and lit a 
pipe. A quarter of an hour later he cast up the backwater into a shallow 
swim between green beds of weed. Was it his fancy, or was there something 
following behind the bait? 

He cast to the same place a second and a third time, without result. 
Then he cast again to the same gravelly, weedy shallow, and began reel- 
ing in. 

In the backwater there was a sudden splashing gulp upon the surface. 
The line tightened and the little rod bent suddenly; he gripped it with 
both hands and heard the reel scream as the line went out. He knew that 
it was a bigger fish than he had ever hooked; indeed, he had only caught 
two pike in his life. He grasped the handle of the reel and got in line. The 
fish dashed from him up the backwater, taking out line as he went; the 
pilot reeled him in again. Then, in the manner of a pike, the fight went out 
of him, and Marshall pulled him in. With a stone he hit the fish gingerly 
upon the head. Presently it lay still. 

Marshall was excited and exultant; it seemed to him to be a most enor- 
mous fish. He reached the mill, spread the fish across his bicycle basket 
and tied it there. Then he rode back to the camp. 

The guard at the gate grinned broadly as he rode into the camp and 
took occasion to salute very formally. Marshall returned the salute and 
rode on to the mess. Carrying the fish he went through into the kitchen 
and induced the WAAF cook to put it on the scales. It weighed eleven 
and a quarter pounds. 

She gave him a dish for it and he carried it through into the dining 
room and put it on the table for display. Then he went through to the 
anteroom to see whom he could find to show it to. Marshall looked 
around for Pat Johnson, but Pat was not there. None of the men he had 
known for many months happened to be in. There were only new arrivals, 
officers who had been drafted to the station in the last month to replace 
casualties. There was a Canadian he had hardly spoken to since he ar- 
rived a week before, just getting to his feet. (Continued on Page 77) 
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Love—tender, caressing, maternal loye—is as physi- 
cally necessary to infants as feeding, bathing, sun and 
vitamins. This revolutionary conclusion, contrary to 
recent stress on almost laboratory impersonality in 
baby care, is scientifically substantiated by eight years 
of study and research in children’s hospitals and ma- 
ternity hospitals in Boston, New York and Vienna. 
Dr. Margaret Ribble’s book, The Rights of Infants, 
presented here in condensed form, is published by 
Columbia University Press. —The Editors. 


ODERN science, in the field of baby care, assumes 

that the’primary relationship between the child and 

the mother exists in order that the child may be fed 

and protected from harm during its helpless infancy. 
This theory, if it stops there, makes the function of the 
mother that of a trustworthy nurse who can be arbi- 
trarily replaced. This attitude is psychologically all 
wrong—so much so that the infant who is treated imper- 
sonally, however well nourished and clean he may be, is 
actually thwarted in his mental development and may 
suffer more cruelly than an adult locked up in solitary 
confinement. 

Not many years ago one of the most baffling problems 
of child health was a disease known as marasmus. The 
name comes from a Greek word which means ‘wasting 
away.” It affects particularly children in the first year of 
life, and less than three decades ago it was responsible 


for more than half the deaths in that age group. %& 


To combat this tragic evil a special study of in- 
fant care was undertaken, andthe astonish-... 
ing discovery was madethat babies » 
in the best homes and hospi- 
tals, given the most careful 
physical attention, often’ | 
drifted into this condition \: 
of slow dying, while infants - 
in the poorest homes, with 
a good mother, often over-' 
came the handicaps of poverty , 
and unhygienic surroundings } va 
and became bouncing babies.\ | 
It was found that the element 
lacking in the sterilized lives of 
the babies of the former class, 
and generously supplied to those. 
that flourished in spite of hit-or-miss 
environmental conditions, was mother \ 
love. In consequence of this new in- 
sight, science, without attempting to .¥ 
analyze the life-giving quality of mother ° 
love, came to terms with sense. A new @&* 
system of carefully selecting foster mothers was de- 
veloped, and whenever an infant had no suitable person 
to care for him, he was sent to a foster home rather than 
to an institution unless the illness was acute. Young 
infants are now kept in hospitals for as short a time 
as possible. As a result marasmus is becoming a rare 
disease. 

The study of marasmus showed in a dramatic way the 
meaning of hunger for mothering experiences and the 
effect on the child’s mental as well as physical functions 
when this need is not satisfied. The typical life story of a 
baby who suffered from marasmus will help to make this 
clear, 

Little Bob was born in the maternity hospital where 
the writer was making studies of infants. He was a full- 
term child and weighed six pounds three ounces at birth. 
During the two weeks’ stay in the hospital the baby was 
breast-fed and there was no apparent difficulty with his 
body functions. The mother, a professional woman, had 
been reluctant about breast feeding because she wished 
to take up her work as soon as possible, but she yielded 
to the kindly encouragement of the hospital nurses, and 
Copyright, 1943, Columbia University Press. 
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the feeding was successful. Both mother and child were 
thriving when they left the hospital. 

On returning home, the mother found that her husband 
had suddenly deserted her—the climax of an unhappy 
and maladjusted marriage. She discovered soon after 
that her milk did not agree with the baby. As is frequently 
the case, the deep emotional reaction had affected her 
milk secretion. The infant refused the breast and began 
to vomit. Later he was taken te the hospital and the 
mother did not call to see him. At the end of a month she 
wrote that she had been seriously ill and asked the hos- 
pital to keep the child until further notice. 

In spite of careful medical attention and skillful feed- 
ing, this baby remained for two months at practically the 
same weight. He was in a crowded ward and received 
very little personal attention. The busy nurses had no 
time to take him up and work with him as a mother 
would, by changing his position and making him com- 
fortable at frequent intervals. The habit of finger sucking 
developed, and gradually the child became what is known 
as a ruminator, his food coming up and going down with 
equal ease. At the age of two months he weighed five 
pounds. The baby at this time was transferred to a small 
children’s hospital, with the idea that this institution 
might be able to give him more individual care. It be- 
came apparent that the mother had 
abandoned the child altogether. 

& When seen by the writer, this baby 
actually looked like a seven months’ 
fetus, yet he had also a strange ap- 
pearance of oldness. His arms and 
| legs were wrinkled and wasted, his 
head large in proportion to the 
rest of the body, his chest round 
> and flaring widely at the base 
Over an enormous liver. His 
breathing was shallow, he was 
generally inactive, and his 
skin was cold and flabby. 
M He took large quantities of 
5 milk but did not gain 
tf weight, since most of it 
eywent through him with 
~~ #' very little assimilation. 
\ The baby showed at this time the 
, pallor typical of infants who are not 
 S mothered, although careful examination did not 
indicate a serious degree of anemia. He was subject 
to severe sweating, particularly during sleep. There was 
no evidence of organic disease, but growth and develop- 
ment were definitely at a standstill. 

The routine treatment of this hospital for babies who 
are not gaining weight is to give them concentrated nurs- 
ing care, They are held in the nurses’ laps for feeding and 
allowed at least half an hour to take the bottle. From 
time to time their position in the crib is changed, and 
when possible the nurse carries them about the ward for 
a few minutes before or after each feeding. This is the 
closest possible approach to mothering in a busy infants’ 
ward. Medical treatment consists of frequent injections 
of salt solution under the skin to support the weakened 
circulation in the surface of the body. 

With this treatment the child began to improve slowly. 
As his physical condition became better, it was possible 
for our research group to introduce the services of a vol- 
unteer ‘“mother” who came to the hospital twice daily 
to give him some of the attention he so greatly needed. 
What she actually did was to hold him in her lap for a 
short period before his ten A.M. and six P.M. feedings. She 
was told that he needed love more than he needed medi- 
cine, and she was instructed to stroke the child’s head 
gently and speak or sing softly to him and walk him 
about. Her daily visits were gradually prolonged until 
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she was spending an hour twice a day, giving the baby, 
this artificial mothering. The result was good. The chile 
remained in the hospital until he was five months of age, 
at which time he weighed nine pounds. All rumination 
and diarrhea had stopped, and he had become an alert 
baby with vigorous muscular activity. Although he held 
up his head well and looked about, focusing his eyes and 
smiling in response to his familiar nurses, he could not yet 
grasp his own bottle or turn himself over, as is custo r 
at this age. The finger sucking continued, as is usually the 
case with babies who have suffered early privation. 3 




























Ty accorDaNce with the new hospital procedure, as soon 
as the child’s life was no longer in danger, he was trans- 
ferred to a good, supervised foster home in order that he} 
might have still more individual attention. Under thi 
regime, his development proceeded well and gradually he 
mastered such functions as sitting, creeping and standing. 
His speech was slow in developing, however, and he did | 
not walk until after the second year. The general health of 
this child is now excellent at the end of his third year; 
also, his I.Q. is high on standard tests, but his emotional 
life is deeply damaged. With any change in his routine or 
with a prolonged absence of the foster mother, he be- 
comes inactive, eats very little, becomes constipated and 
extremely pale. His emotional relationship to the foste 
mother is receptive, like that of a young infant, but he) 
makes little response to her mothering activities except to” 
function better when she is there. He has little capacity © 
to express affection, displays no initiative in seeking | 
it, yet fails to thrive without it. This lack of response 
makes it difficult for the foster mother to show him the 
affection which he so deeply needs. Without the ee 
friendly explanations of the situation from the visiting 
nurse, she would probably have given up the care off 
the child. 

This story, typical of the reaction of unmothered ball 
bies, throws light on the psychological importance of | 
mothering. We have been too long inclined to see this }_ 
only as a nursing problem involving routine physical care | 
and not as an innate need for love, which is a necessary | 
stimulus for psychological development. 
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It is essential to make clear first of all just what we | 
mean by mothering. It is really a continuance of the 
closeness of the prenatal state, and the more clearly it 
imitates certain of the conditions before birth the more | 
successful it is in the first weeks. The newborn baby still | 
needs to be carried about at regular intervals until he can | 
move and co-ordinate his own body. This helps to 
strengthen his sense of equilibrium and to give him a feel- 
ing of security. Also, he must have frequent periods of 
actual contact with the mother, because the warmth and | 
the holding give him reassurance. In addition, mothering | 
includes the whole gamut of small acts by means of which 
an emotionally healthy mother consistently shows her | 
love for her child. 

Obviously, feeding, bathing and all the details of | 
physical care come in, but in addition we mean all the 
small evidences of tender feeling—fondling, caressing, | 
rocking and singing or speaking to the baby. These 
activities have a deep significance. 

Mothering also means understanding an infant’s bio- 
logical needs. The child has not one but three hungers: he | 
has a hunger for oxygen, and a craving to feel as well asto | 
eat. At the same time he needs help in strengthening 
through frequent use the organs and muscles through 
which these hungers are satisfied. His more specific 
psychological needs are to feel secure, to get pleasure 
from his body functions and to feel that he is a going 
concern in the world of human beings. 

A baby does not come into the world complete, like an 
adult on a small scale. Not by any means. Much of the 




































































brain substance, and particularly the gray matter, where 
we know higher mental activity takes place, is quite in- 
complete at birth; the cells are unfinished and some of the 
blood vessels which feed and irrigate them are not yet 
developed. Very few mothers—and not too many scien- 
tists, for that matter—seriously concern themselves with 
the fact of this great immaturity of the human nervous 
system and the consequent helplessness of the in- 
fant. The baby is a potential person, but his mother 
must actually function for him fer many months. Let 
us, then, take a look in the direction of the baby’s first 
psychological needs and the role of the mother in help- 
ing him to coordinate his primal body functions, as 
well as in bringing his feeling and perceptive life into 
action. 

If we observe closely large numbers of newborn babies 
to find out how ready they are to adapt to life, we are 
struck immediately by the fact that they are not func- 
tionally attuned. They breathe quite insecurely, and even 
after respiration has been well started it continues to be 
rapid, shallow and often irregular during the first weeks 
of life and is easily disturbed by any adjustment the child 
has to make. Most people take it for granted that nursing 
is automatic, yet more than 50 per.cent of newborn 
babies cannot suck vigorously enough to get their own 
nourishment until they have been repeatedly prompted 
and assisted. Thus their most fundamental needs are sat- 
isfied in proportion to the help that is given them by the 
mother or nurse. Their repertory of behavior is limited to 
paroxysmal crying and random wriggling and kicking 
movements. Most of the time they are in a sleeplike 
state, and their small bodies, if examined carefully, are 
often found to be tense, rather than relaxed, and none 
too comfortable. 
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Tr Is difficult to draw a clear line between the infant’s 
physical and psychological needs, for the very act of 
making him more comfortable physically, if done by a 
kindly hand, may at the same time stimulate his sense of 
aliveness and his consciousness of personal contacts. Cer- 
tainly we know now that the capacity for mature emo- 
tional relationships in adult life is a direct outgrowth of 
the parental care, more specifically the mothering, which 
an infant receives. 

Sometimes we have to defend this point of view against 
vigorous and varied objections. The pediatrician is apt 
to be shocked by what appears to him a new menace in 
his hard-won fight against germs, and an inroad on the 
principles of nutrition and digestion that have been 
worked out so painstakingly. Trained nurses are dis- 
turbed because they have been rigidly taught that han- 
dling tends to spoil an infant, and that emotion, even when 
recognized and well controlled, is an influence that must 
not be allowed to enter the sacred halls of science. Par- 
ents on their part are bewildered because doctors seem to 
be at odds, and so are their own emotions. They are often 
given to understand that fondling or any show of affection 
will foster dependency, that evil weed that begins with 
feeding and behavior problems in childhood and flowers 
into the more serious forms of emotional dependencies in 

adult life. 
It is obviously true that unwise attention prolongs de- 
pendency and thus spoils a baby. But mother love 
is a good deal like food; we do not stop giving it be- 
cause the child may get too much or the wrong kind. 
It has to be expressed regularly so that the child expects 
it; a little at a time, and frequently, is the emotional 
formula. When it is given in this way, independence, 
rather than dependence, is fostered. For independence is 
the outgrowth of a feeling of security and completeness. 
Babies become demanding when they are given a great 
deal of attention and then deprived of it. The art of 
mothering is to discover and (Continued on Page 135) 
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Paightoned and rebellious, 
Jule forced herself le listen to her husband sermon 


‘CO Michiehpet that onel han heart puta 








We church was still except for the creak of the jani- 
r’s Sunday shoes. He was closing the stained- 
Ass window on the right aisle. The draft had an- 
byed the new Mrs. Courtney again. Funny, Julie 
t, how after seven years you come to know so 
yhat is going on behind you without turning 
1 to look. 
blue wool shoulder ebbed a little deeper into the 
orner of the pew. The stiff white ruffles on her 
brushed her small proud chin. One thing about 

1€ minister’s wife—you sat so far forward no one 
see your face, see the way your hands kept on 
i even when you clenched them tight. 
7 didn’t the bishop get out a manual: How the 
Ministers’ Families Behave When They Aren’t 
>d Any More? Not wanted any more! For hours 
ne’d been saying it over and over. 
> bitterness, Julie,” Michael had insisted last 
- “That’s one thing we won’t take with us when 
rs ” 
terness for his sake? Some things you can help, 
ome you can’t. She closed her eyes and prayed 
a passion she hadn’t felt for a long time: “‘Take 
f Michael, dear Lord. Don’t let him go on believ- 
y's failed You and all these people, even me.” 
hind her the new Mrs. Courtney coughed, and the 
; of a poem by Frances Shaw raced foolishly 
gh her mind: 


he little white prayers 

Of Elspeth Fry 

Float up the arches Pecks at them 
Into the sky. As they go by. 


™jree times before this Michael had changed charges, 
e to a bigger church at a better salary. There 
myeason to that, but there didn’t seem to be much 
@jn to this. It would be easier if there were a reason. 
thing you could really put your finger on. Not 
ey were just tired of you, or had been influenced 

st you by the new Mrs. Courtney. 
®)t after seven years you grew to think, with Michael, 
Siyour people counted on you, loved you. They were 
») than your congregation. More than your friends. 
Sy) were your family. Except for a few like the new 
Courtney, who’d never been satisfied since she 
here thirteen months ago. And the Lakes, who 
} very intellectual. And the Snowdens, who were 

) But so few. 


A little black bird 
In the belfry high 















T'S what both she and Michael had thought until 
the meeting last night. And now there were only 
Wweeks left before Conference, when the appoint- 
s for next year would be made. Suppose in those 
eeks Michael didn’t get a call to any other church? 
joose the bishop had to send him back here, invited 
ot invited, wanted or not wanted? What elegant 
s you gel, Julie. 
ine moved out of her corner to make room for the 
dren, who, Sunday school over, had trotted down 
aisle to join her. The hem of Bonnie’s short pink 
spread out over her knees; the warm four-year-old 
y pressed comfortingly against hers. Over his sister’s 
d head Benjamin grinned his half-shy, freckled 
F Ce up his clear gray eyes, eyes so like 
hael’s. 
wo ways, anyway, Julie thought stanchly, we haven’l 
bd, Michael and I! 
e organist slid along the bench, pulling out stops 
is prelude. He’d been here fifteen years, and Jona- 
Wray, the sexton, had been here twenty. What 
they have that Michael didn’t? Julie reached for 
hymnal and clutched it with both hands. The new 
5. Courtney can tell you. Ask her! 


he was asleep when Michael.got in last night. She’d 
n very tired. It had taken her a long time to finish 
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the company dishes; they’d had the district superin- 
tendent for dinner. Julie’s pain lashed out at him too. 
He must have known something. It was his business 
to know. Yet he’d put his arm through Michael’s and 
gone out laughing. 

By the light of the rose lamp on the dresser, which she 
always kept on for Michael when he was late, she could 
see him tiptoeing across the floor, his shoes in his hand. 
She’d sat up, rubbed the sleep from her eyes and blinked 
at the clock on the night table. 

Aull it’s one o’clock. After one o’clock,’”’ she 
said. 

“T know,” Michael said. ‘‘The town clock struck as 
I crossed the park. Sorry to wake you, Julie.”’ 

“Tf I weren’t the minister’s wife,”’ she scolded, ‘“I’d 
want to know where you’d been until this hour in the 
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BY RUTH MARY DUBOIS 


The breath of life is sweet, 
So sweet to man, : 
That death has always been 
His dearest sacrifice. 


And when men go to war 

And pay the fearful price 

With lavish hand, 

The living then attain a higher stature, 
Arise to greater courage, 

Hope and enterprise. 


I would to God that we could prove 
This truth a lie; 

And that to live could be more stirring 
Than to die. 


Then peace at last would be 

The metal that could try our minds 
And make us wise, 

Release our hearts, 

Unbind our eyes 

That are so blind, 

So blind. 
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morning.’”’ Had he forgotten he had a sermon to preach 
in just a few hours? 

Michael’s back was toward her. He was hanging his 
coat in the closet. ‘‘But you are the minister’s wife.” 
Of course he hadn’t added: ‘‘God help you!” It was, 
she told herself, just because she was sleepy and con- 
fused that she thought so even for a second. Which was 
pretty silly, because Michael would have no cause to 
say or think a thing like that. ; 

She slid down under the sheets again, stretching her 
tired legs luxuriously, flexing the aching muscles in her 
legs. He must have been walking in the park with some- 
one who was in grave trouble, the sort of trouble he 
couldn’t discuss with anyone. That used to happen often 
before they came here. Not so many of those people 
had lawyers. 

Presently she felt Michael get into bed beside her, 
pull the covers up gently so as not to disturb her 


again. 
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“Mike,” she whispered drowsily. “‘You haven’t 
kissed me good night, Mike.” 

Hymn No. 85. The processional hymn. Julie found 
the place and marked it with the day’s calendar. 


Sue must never call him “‘ Mike” again, think of him 
as ‘‘Mike.’’ Never now as anything but ‘‘ Michael”’ or 
“my dear.’”’ For the new Mrs. Courtney had complained 
that she found it increasingly difficult to sit under a 
preacher whose intimates called him Mike. 

Meaning me, Julie thought angrily, and Mary Court- 
ney, the first Mrs. Courtney. Just us two. She can’t let 
Michael and me alone, any more than she can let that 
memorial window to Mary alone. “Open it, Jonathan! 
Close it, please! The draft, Jonathan!” 

“Do you have to go yet, Mike?’”’ Mary Courtney 
used to plead above the devastating pain. “It’s so dark, 
so dark when you go away. Say it again, will you, 
Mike?” 

And Michael would repeat steadily in his clear, deep 
voice, “““The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: he leadeth 
me beside the still waters. . . .’” 

“Thank you, Mike. I think maybe I can sleep a 
little now.’’ She had made the nickname beautiful. 

But the new Mrs. Courtney must have made it 
sound pretty terrible, about twenty-five-hundred- 
dollars-a-year terrible to some of the members of the 
board. 


“A reason like that just doesn’t make sense,’’ Julie 
had stormed to Michael as dawn filtered through the 
willow tree to fill their empty coffee cups with a pale 
chill light. For Michael hadn’t stayed long in bed beside 
her, and she’d followed him down the stairs and through 
the still rooms. With her cold hands gripped tight in his 
hot dry palms he’d told her. The members of the board 
had voted almost unanimously for a change of pastors 
this year. 

“Tt wasn’t given as a reason,’ Michael explained. 
“Tt was just mentioned in passing. But a straw in the 
wind that fell on fertile ground and blossomed.” 

“What were the reasons, then? The real reasons?” 
she persisted, shivering in spite of the hot coffee. 

“The reasons?”’ Michael echoed. ‘‘Some say I’m not 
dynamic enough. And some say that I think there are 
only two poets worth quoting—Longfellow and Eddie 
Guest. And some would like more dignity.’’ His strong 
brown hands spread themselves with sudden intensity 
over the white top of the breakfast-nook table. “But 
none of those are the real reasons, Julie. The real reasons 
go deeper than that. For seven years my people have 
needed a help and strength I haven’t had to give them. 
Not for seven years!” 

““You’ve done everything for them,”’ Julie contended 
sharply. 

“Done everything, and given nothing.” 

“Tt’s the new Mrs. Courtney,” Julie cried savagely. 
“T Rate her.” 

“Because,’’ Michael asked quietly, ‘to all of us she’s 
still the mew Mrs. Courtney? It’s not easy, Julie, to be 
forever fighting a memory. Don’t blame anyone else, 
dear, because’’—his voice broke—‘‘ because I’ve turned 
out to be that ‘empty vessel that makes the greatest 
sound,’”’ 


The dry musty smell of the leather pew cushions, 
mingled with the overpowering fragrance of narcissus 
in the altar bouquet, swept Julie back into the church 
again. Benjamin had twisted his Sunday-school paper 
into a thin dagger and was stabbing the resisting Bonnie 
with it. Julie parted them and a little chill ran down 
her spine. She could imagine Mrs. Courtney’s pale eyes 
pursuing it from vertebra to vertebra. Anyone could 
see how badly the children of a preacher named Mike 
behaved! (Continued on Page 62) 











ENNY’S home town had one main street, one bank, 

one cop and one hope for the young women: to get 

out. With the war as an excuse, most of them did. 
e They went to Kalamazoo or Chicago or Miami 
Beach or Hollywood. But Jenny wanted to go to 
Washington, D. C. For her, Washington was like the 
crystal ball fortunetellers look into: She thought it would 
hold everything she’d always wanted. 

At night she lay awake watching the familiar shadows 
on the wall of her room and thinking of her new life. 
When it got very late and the peculiar midnight stillness 
settled down over everything, she could picture herself 
as the well-dressed secretary of an important man; it 
didn’t matter that her salary could not be very big—her 
clothes were straight from the fashion magazines. She 
saw herself involved in big-time politics and interna- 
tional intrigue. She went to state banquets and diplo- 
matic garden parties; it all merged with movies and 
novels and dreams and became a Cinderella’s wish, an 
assignment for a magic wand. 

Aside from what she saw in the crystal globe, how- 
ever, Jenny did not have much faith in magic, so she 
took a secretarial course. She was quick and she worked 
hard and pretty soon she had learned everything it said 
in the books. She could type sixty-five words a minute 
without mistakes, she knew what was meant by the 
14th inst., ult., and 4 cwt. @, and she also understood 
the meaning of the FHA, the FCC, the FEA, the 
UNRRA, the WPB, the WLB, the OPA and the SEC. 
Besides that, she had a new blue suit and a hat to match 
with a streamer on it. She had naturally blond hair and 
bright blue eyes that twinkled. Everyone said she 
couldn’t miss. Washington was just waiting for Jenny 
Willson. It would welcome her with open arms, maybe 
even with brass bands. 

Washington wasn’t waiting for Jenny with brass 
bands or open arms. In fact, it wasn’t waiting for her 
at all. Furthermore, there were no senators in cutaways 
going down the street. There did not seem to be any 
spies, diplomats, vamps or foreign generals. Her blue 
suit did not look smart and her naturally blond hair 
attracted nobody’s attention. In every office, when she 
went to look for a job, there were ten other girls exactly 
like herself. She began to forget who she was. 

But finally she got a job, and a badge with her picture 
and signature on it. Along with all the rest, she was 
swept into one of the Navy buildings on that first 
morning, feeling as anonymous as a paper clip, as lonely 
as a doorstop. Her desk was the fourth from the win- 
dow. It was depressingly clean compared with the 
cheerful clutter on the other desks. Jenny looked shyly 
at the girl to her right. She was slim and baby-faced, 
with her hair all in ringlets, and seemed at that moment 
to be terribly absorbed in the contents of her top 
drawer. The girl on her other side was a big-boned 
blonde with a slightly adenoidal look. But she was 
smiling sympathetically. Jenny smiled back. 

“This your first day?” the girl asked in a lethargic, 
sweet voice. 

“And how!” Jenny said. 

“Tf there’s anything you want to know, don’t be 
afraid to ask. A person always has to ask a lot of 
questions the first day.” 

Jenny beamed at her gratefully. She asked a lot of 
questions that first day, and the next one too. Then 
they went out to lunch together. The blond girl’s name 
turned out to be Mary Riemer, and Jenny ended by 
sharing a room with her and two other girls. It was not 
a pretty room. There was no place to put things. 
Stockings were always drying on the radiator. Tangles 
of clothes accumulated on the chair. Cold cream, saltines 
and peanut butter usually littered the top of the dresser. 


ARTER 


One evening Jenny and Mary got home before the 
others. It was summer and the day had been excruciat- 
ingly hot. They took off their shoes and flopped down 
onto the first available beds. Jenny closed her eyes 
and must have dozed off, because when she woke up 
Edna, a scrawny, nervous girl from 
Ohio, standing over her angrily. 

“And who asked you to lie down on my 
bed?”’ Edna said. 

‘“‘T’m Goldilocks.’’ Jenny 
yawned. ‘“‘ Which bear are you?” 

“IT suppose you think you’re 
smart.” 

““No,”’ Jenny said, “I 
don’t think I’m smart. 
I wouldn’t be here, 
would I?” 

“Well, you can just 
go over to your own 
bed and mess it up,” 
Edna said. 

Jenny got up slowly 
and went over to the dress- 
ing table’ She could see her 
flushed reflection in the not-too- 
clean mirror 3ehind her, she heard 
Mary telling Edna she was impossible to 
live with. She heard Edna’s voice getting shrill 
with anger, and then all of a sudden it got softer. 

“Oh, don’t mind me,”’ Edna said. “I’m just so fed up 
with this whole thing She stopped and sighed. 

““Sure,’’ Mary said, ‘who isn’t?” 

Mary was nice, Jenny thought. They were all nice. 
But the love and affection that was in them was all held 
back so that somehow, when it came out, it looked like 
anger. They were always tired and they never got what 
they wanted. Neither the jobs nor the clothes nor the 
men. They did not know it, but they were war casualties 
too. For them, nothing was certain but loneliness. It 
wasn’t easy to be nice. 

Jenny sometimes would go and sit in the Mayflower 
lobby pretending she was waiting for somebody there. 
She would see the famous actors then, and the men who 
looked like senators, and the admirals with gold on their 
uniforms. She found that they did exist. Only not for 
her. Once she saw Lord Halifax walking by with a 
dachshund on a leash. She saw John L. Lewis and 
Paulette Goddard and Paul V. McNutt, with his white 
hair. Once, two very tall men dressed in huge blue 
military overcoats that almost touched the floor were 
hurried across the lobby. They had cropped heads and 
looked so foreign that Jenny would have believed it if 
someone had said they were Martians. But they weren’t. 
They were just Russians. She saw Scotch officers in 
kilts and an American boy soldier with lots of medals 
and no legs. She saw many beautiful women, any one 
of whom might have been a spy. She sat very still and 
the whole wonderful life brushed by her, unseeing, but 
close. 

Tonight she occupied a table for one at Childs’, as 
she had so many times before. She tried to eat the 
macaroni and chopped meat on the fifty-cent dinner, 
but finally she put down her fork dejectedly. She looked 
around the room and it was like looking into a mirror Mm 
which you see yourself reproduced thirty or forty 
times; Jenny saw herself at every table in the room, 
neat, lonely and overworked. 

She got up, paid her check and wandered out onto 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Then, with no destination in 
mind, she went on across the street and into the park. 
There the night was gentle and softening, and full of 
voices. She couldn’t see the people, but their voices 


she saw 
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reached her out of the darkness. She came to the Mall 
and stood there for a long time looking into the dark 
pool of water and along to the looming blacked-out 
shadow of the Lincoln Memorial. She thought of her 
desk in the big roomful of typists and the crowded 
busses on rainy mornings and dinner alone at Childs’. 
Then she walked out of the park, very fast, and got onto 
the car that went back toward the boardinghouse. 

She could smell food in the musty hallway as she 
stopped to see if there was any mail. There was none. 
She could hear angry voices of the quarreling couple who 
rented the living room. As she walked upstairs, a girl 
waiting on the second-floor landing to get into the bath- 
room said hello to her. She was filled with a sickening 
disgust at the whole way of living and she remembered 
her own home, the clean rooms with the white curtains 
and the feeling of friendliness and comfort that always 
prevailed there. 

She found Edna lying on the bed reading a movie 
magazine, her hair up in curlers. 

“Where’s Gracy and Mary?” Jenny said. 

““Out,’’ Edna said without looking around. 

“Well, I can see that.” 

“Then why’d you ask me?”’ 

“I wanted to know where they were, but it doesn’t 
really matter.” (Continued on Page 56) 
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A coat for everything, and to last two seasons: 
red or green tweed reefer, with a velvet collar. 


A jumper is indispensable; this one is fine 
flannel with a long-sleeved white crepe blouse. 





BY WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 


GO SHOPPING with your little daughter. Even 
at the age of eight or ten, she can have her first 
lessons in how to select her clothes, learn what 
colors go together, what is becoming and in good 
taste. 

PLEATED SKIRTS and blazer jackets with crisp 
cotton blouses. and warm sweaters are the 
A B C’s of any school wardrobe. She can have 
checked, Scotch plaid or plain-color skirt with a 
bright jacket that blends. The same jacket—in 
red, for example—can be worn over a red, green 
or navy flannel dress, or a striped chambray in 
gray, red or green. The blouses that go with her 
skirts can be worn, also, under a simple flannel 
jumper dress, without a coat for warm fall days, 
with a coat all winter. 

HER PARTY DRESS will be checked taffeta 
with a Peter Pan lace collar; her coat a straight 


Fresh and pretty and easily laundered : striped 
red reefer with a velveteen collar. Remind her that chambray, piqué collar, embroidered cherries. 


: ’ , 3 
she’s growing fast and can’t have many clothes + 


:t the same time—a good principle for any age. 





Her party dress is a basque style in wine or 
navy checked taffeta, lace collar, tiny buttons. 


















your daughter will love it. 1421, 6 to 12. 


BAN 
A plaid skirt and red jacket, 1420, goto (_) 


school or to play ; alternate with suit. 8 to 14, 


A good all-wool tweed and a good pattern; : 
fe 











2 
yw © HOLLYwoop MOTHERS have “growing pains” trying to keep 
~w seven to fourteen year old schoolgirls in clothes 
iy that are right in length and proportion. If you 
oe go make them, it is easy to stay in step with the 


yardstick. Plan with Hollywood Patterns—a 
small wardrobe, with many changes. 

A GRAY FLANNEL Suit, plaid wool skirt 
and red jacket provide variety with sweaters and 


blouses; the skirts can be lengthened next year; the 











jacket will probably carry over. A dark washable 


cotton jumper-apron can be worn with blouses 


\ s and prices see 

\ page 97. Buy Holly- 

wood Patterns at the or to protect a wool dress. An extra corduroy 
store which sells them - 
in your city. Or order 


them by mail, post- skirt and white blouse are for school or skating. 
age prepaid, from 
Hollywood Patte : van . a ae 
\ Service Ritnaan Ave: SINCE DRESSES ARE OUTGROWN from 
| nue, Greenwich, 
Conn., or 2 Duke year to year, one wool or cotton school dress and 
Street, Toronto, On- - - 
tario, Canada. 





a velveteen or taffeta party dress should be 


\ 
enough to add—and can be made from the same 

A school dress made of plain color or pattern. 

checked wool ; cotton blouse. 1425, 8 to 14. ONE MORE MONTH till school begins. Start 


with the cotton jumper and separate skirt; make 
the others as the days grow cool. 


A party dress is black velveteen or taffeta, Same 
pattern could be wool for school. 1423, 6 to 12. 
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This BY DAWN CROWELL 


MY PROBLEM IS TO CHOOSE A WARDROBE TO GO WITH MY 
FUR CoAT. Something special in a two-piece suit; something brand- 
new in a wool jumper; something pretty for my first school dance. 
A gray flannel belted topper over a matching gray skirt, over a two- 
piece plaid wool, saves wear and tear on my fur coat, gets A-plus for 
its versatility. The same gray skirt can be worn with a striped jersey 
vest and a white flannel shirt, can be the better half to the plaid wool 
blouse. The new green jumper gets honors for co-ordination—the key 
word for a back-to-school wardrobe. Can be worn with its pretty 
striped blouse and gray topper for classes; or alone as an afternoon 
wool—dressed up with a colorful jeweled clip. The shocking-pink jersey 
with a beaded butterfly perched on the shoulder is an extra—to be 
bought with permission from your budget. 


MY PROBLEM IS TO FIND A BACK-TO-SCHOOL WARDROBE 


WITH A CLOTH COAT TO GO OVER EVERYTHING. An all-wool 
coat in soft green which will add up perfectly with everything in my 
closet. It wears well over a classic suit in matching or contrasting color; 
blends beautifully with a golden-brown two-piece velveteen for an after- 
noon tea dance, a Saturday movie. A gay jersey jumper or a pretty 
flannel skirt multiplies rapidly with extra accessories. A printed challis 
to divide among the suit, the jumper, the skirt. A soft white 
blouse with bows—to wear with everything. The ruffled plaid taffeta 
with a velvet bow is any girl’s for a song—and a dance. A careful choice 
of new fall clothes can get E for excellence—for your wardrobe exams. 





blouse 
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Waris its coat: the gray anne skirt with a striped wool 
Jersey vest; gray felt cloche. White flannel tailored shirt. 





C for co-ordination. A soft we 
coat, full sleeves, slash pocket 


*Order directions No. 3007 for crochete 
bonnet and bag from JourNaL Refei 
ence Library, Philadelphia 5, Penni 





E is for excellence, Classic two-piece wool suit. Wear 
with crocheted bonnet and bag. Directions, 3007, 10c.* 
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A bright future for a two-piece plaid. Peter Pan col- Cap-sleeved wool jumper, designed by Sydney Wragge. Fall afternoon: shocking-pink jersey trimmed 
lar, all-around pleated skirt. Wear with extra blouses. Can be worn without the blouse, with a bright clip. with beaded butterfly. Satin calot, beaded bag. 




















h ” \ a . A senior dance—a freshman prom. Wear a bouffant 
a ? plaid taffeta gown with black velvet bow, ruffles. 
> ms 
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( Two-way headband: multicolored felt flowers and braid; 


gay with flowers on top, or sleek with braided headband above. 


é i i ; - iL , “xtra for high school or college: wool-jersey Jumper Saturday movies, afternoon 
ersatile printed challis blouse, worn u ith flannel I xl i hig leg Jersey Jum] ( 





AMMA AND DAGMAR 


NLY once did mamma ever spank one of us 
children. It happened to my sister Dagmar. 
Mamma’s sister, our Aunt Jenny, used to say 
that no one could figure Dagmar out; she was 

unlike anyone else in the family. Dagmar, accord- 
ing to Aunt Jenny, did not take after my brother 
Nels, after me—Katrin—or after Christine. And 
she certainly did not resemble our baby sister, 
Kaaren, Aunt Jenny had a special and unusual 
fondness for Kaaren. The rest of us thought this 
was because Aunt Jenny had brought Kaaren into 
the world, the time that Doctor Johnson was late. 
Aunt Jenny liked to tell the story, repeating the 
compliments the doctor had paid her. 

We sat in the kitchen, listening lazily as Aunt 
Jenny talked. We were warm and comfortable; the 
coffee that mamma had set on the stove was be- 
ginning to boil. 

“Dagmar is a changeling,” Aunt Jenny con- 
tinued, ‘“‘a problem.” She looked at the sturdy, 
square little figure of my next-to-the-youngest 
sister and sighed hopelessly, as if she were beyond 
comprehension, 

Dagmar glared back at her. But warily. She 
and Aunt Jenny were old opponents. 

“Tf Dagmar were my child,” Aunt Jenny went 
on, ‘‘I’d get her over the habit of bringing home 
every stray animal she finds, of making this place 
into a menagerie.” 

Dagmar entered the fray in full ery. She did not 
bring home every animal. In our house right this 
minute were only five goldfish, the two canaries up 
in the boarders’ rooms, and Uncle Elizabeth, our 
very own cat, there by the stove. And—oh, yes— 
the one teeny guinea pig down in the basement. 
And that was abso-lute-ly all. Did that sound like 
a mena—mena—whatever you call it? 

Mamma stood up and put an end to the discus- 
sion by pouring the coffee. “It is good,’ she said, 
“to have a Dagmar in the family.” 

“But my goodness,’ Aunt Jenny said, 
can’t pretend to understand her, can you?” 

Mamma said that it was not always necessary 
to understand someone you loved so dearly. She 
smiled and put her arm around Dagmar. But Dag- 
mar, I noticed, did not relax and lean comfortably 
against mamma. Always she had that fierce and 
rigid independence. 


“ 


you 


It was just as well Aunt Jenny wasn’t there when 
Dagmar first brought up the subject of the dog. 

She launched her campaign obliquely, Didn’t we 
think it was /errible that a beautiful hunting dog 
should be cooped up in a small city apartment ? 
“While here we are,” she said, “‘with a house, a big 
back yard and a nice warm basement.” 

Christine wanted to know what in the world we’d 
do with a hunting dog. 

“Papa could go hunting,” Dagmar said. “‘Couldn’t 
you, papa?”’ 


Papa took his pipe out of his mouth and consid- 
ered. It was possible, he conceded, that someday 
he might go hunting. 
“The love-li-est dog,” 
biggest, brownest eyes.”’ 
The dog’s name, it developed, was Champion 
Charlemagne’s Admiration and it had something 
called “‘papers.’”” The people who owned the 
dog—they were from Virginia originally—were 


Dagmar crooned. ‘‘The 
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By Kathryn Forbes 


moving to Seattle and couldn’t be bothered with a 
hunting hound. 

“When Champion looks at you with those sad 
eyes,’”’ Dagmar said softly, “‘it makes you want to 
cry inside.” 

Mamma looked at papa. He nodded his head, 
so mamma said, ‘‘ You may fix a place in the base- 
ment.” 

Dagmar twisted her hands together. ‘‘ But they— 
the owners—they want ten dollars,” she said. “‘Be- 
cause of the papers.’’ At our shocked looks, Dag- 
mar hurried on: ‘They won’t give the dog away 
for nothing. They said they would rather have 
Champion destroyed first. They said it’s the prin- 
ciple of the thing.” 

What had been fun and joking and quiet laughter 
now became tragedy. Because ten dollars was a 
great deal of money. More, really, than you cared 
to think about. Ten dollars meant things like flour 
and meat and potatoes. Ten dollars meant coal or 
rent money or a suit for Nels. Saying “‘ten dollars” 
was, to us, like saying “‘one hundred dollars.” 

Later, Christine and I tried to talk to Dagmar. 

“Ten dollars,” Christine said. ‘“‘Listen, did you 
ever stop to think how much food that will buy?” 

“But I don’t want food,” Dagmar said. ‘‘I just 
want a dog.” 

“Tf you keep on fussing,”’ I said, “‘you’ll make 
mamma and papa feel bad. They couldn’t begin to 
get that dog for you.” 

“Then,” Dagmar said stubbornly, ‘‘I’ll get it 
myself.” 


Perhaps we should have watched her more 
closely, Nels and Christine and I. But we were so 
sure it would be impossible for Dagmar to raise the 
money. There was so little time before the dog’s 
owners had to move away. 

Aunt Jenny was visiting mamma in our kitchen 
the day that everything happened at once. 

First, Dagmar limped in, curiously quiet. She 
gulped a few times, then said, ‘Mrs. Conrad is 
coming to talk to you, mamma. She’ll be here any 
minute.” 

Mamma explained to Aunt Jenny that Dagmar 
had been taking care of the Conrad twins every day 
after school. } 

“And of the Van Horn youngsters, too,’’ I said. 
““She’s got a thriving little business.” 

Dagmar swallowed noisily again and watched 
the door. 

Mrs. Conrad, accompanied by Mrs. Van Horn, 
marched in. Did mamma know, they demanded 
in angry unison, what Dagmar had been up to? 
Without waiting for mamma’s answer, they began 
the indignant recital of Dagmar’s misdeeds. First, 
one of the ladies would talk; then the other. 

Dagmar, it seemed, had offered to take care of 
their darlings at ten cents a head. That was all 
right. Then Dagmar had suggested taking the 
children to the beach. That, too, was all right. 
Mrs. Conrad and Mrs. Van Horn thought how good 
the sunshine would be for the children. So they 
gave Dagmar ten centsextra for carfare for each 
child and for herself. It was, remember, a long 
way to the beach. And what did mamma think this 
bad, naughty girl had done? She had walked the 
Conrad and Van Horn children to the beach! 
Both ways! Why, Mrs. Van Horn’s oldest girl had 
a blister the size of a dime starting on her heel. 


Dagmar protested. “I’ve got a blister big as a 
dollar,” she said. “‘And the kids liked going. We 
walked slow and I made it fun for them. I told 
ghost stories all the way.” 

Mrs. Van Horn tightened her lips. We had not 
heard the worst. 


Waen Dagmar got out to the beach, she would 
march the children along until she came to a 
prosperous-looking gentleman walking with a lady. 
She had, it seemed, a set routine. First she would 
ask for the time, please. The gentleman 
would look at his watch and oblige. Then . 

Dagmar would moan softly, “Oh, dear, 

we're late. And simply blocks and 

blocks and blocks away from 

home. I guess we'll have to walk j 

or maybe”’—pitifully—‘‘run allf 
the way home.” In most cases, # 
naturally, the gentleman # 
would offer Dagmar a quar- 
ter for carfare for her brood. # 
In all cases, Dagmar ac- 9 
cepted. yh 

“Why,” Aunt Jenny 4 
gasped, ‘“‘that’s terrible! fg 
That’s begging!” ay 

“T only,” Dagmar said, | “% 
“asked the rich-looking - 
ones.” 

“That child,”’ Mrs. Con- 
rad said harshly, “‘should -** 
be punished. Punished 
severely !” 

Mrs. Van Horn nodded vehe- 
mently. So did Aunt Jenny. ae 

‘She should be spanked,’”’ Mrs. 
Conrad contributed. ‘‘Spanked ¥ 
hard.” 4 

“No,” mamma said. “No.” 

Dagmar looked at the grown folks 
in an odd way. ; 

Aunt Jenny began, “Now, if you ask me, 77a 
I think that ——” oar 

Dagmar interrupted wildly: “Yes, yes! I 
should be spanked. Right this minute!” She 
grabbed mamma’s hand and started pulling her to- 
ward the bedroom. 

“Wait,” mamma said. “‘Dagmar, daughter, 
wait se ’ 

Aunt Jenny tried again to speak and Dagmar 
yelled louder. ‘“‘It was wicked, and I must be pun- 
ished. Mamma, you’ve just got to spank me! 
Mamma, can’t you see you’ve got to spank me 
right away?” 

There was an urgency in Dagmar’s voice. 
Mamma looked at her and, without another word, 
followed her into the bedroom. 

Not one of us left in the kitchen looked at any- 
one else. I had not done anything, yet I had a ter- 
rible feeling of guilt—of meanness. Christine 
leaned over and whispered to me, “Dagmar chose 
the punishment herself.’”’ But I did not look up 
until mamma came back, holding Dagmar’s hand. 

Mamma’s face was white. “There, now,” she 
said quietly. ‘‘I have spanked my child.” 

They stood there together, mamma and Dagmar. 
Strangely, it seemed as if the two of them were in- 
side a circle of understanding, while the rest of us 
were shut outside. (Continued on Page 125) 
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WINDOW CABINETS LIKE THIS TO HOLD ALL THE VARIETIES OF GERANIUMS YOU CAN TREASURE. 
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TAKE A WHOLE BOOKLET* To TELL HOW TO GET THEM AND OROW THEM. By Atchard Pratt wm, 
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If you and the President believe in democ- 
racy so sincerely, why did you send your chil- 
dren to private schools? 


Because in both my husband’s family and in my 
family there was a tradition which made it seem 
natural to send the boys to Groton. Their father had 
gone there, and their grandfathers had held the belief 

_ that if you could afford it, you should pay for your 
children’s education as well as paying in taxes for the 
education of other children whose parents were not 
so well off. 

I have thought for many years that that theory is 
one of doubtful validity. Our public schools would 
be better if people who really wished to see their chil- 
dren obtain the best possible education were personally 
and vitally concerned in public schools, I believe. 

There is value in private schools when they develop 
new techniques of teaching and making educational ex- 
periments. In addition, of course, it is possible to give 
very much more individual attention to children and 
to limit the size of classes and occasionally to develop 
individual abilities as they are discovered. I think this 
could be done, however, if the need were recognized, 
in public schools; and though it is still a debatable 
question, I think it is one which should be carefully 
considered and debated even more than it is at present. 

Very careful decisions should be made as to why 
we send children to private schools. Some children, 
without question, should go to public schools and will 
do better there. Others might need what private 
schools have to offer; but that this decision should be 
made purely on whether a family is able to pay for it 
or not seems to me very questionable, and this is recog- 
nized by the private schools, for they are giving more 
and more scholarships. 

In the postwar world I hope we can make our public 
schools better than they have been in the past; and if 
private schools continue to function, they should have 
clearly defined objectives. 


can manufacturers make nylon slips, 


blouses, toothbrushes, and so on, and not ny- 
lon stockings? 2 


The WPB has not allowed the manufacture of 
any nylon material other than for war purposes. The 
_ material used in slips, blouses, and so on, has come 
from military rejects, principally material that was 
woven for parachutes but was rejected because of 
some defect and was not considered suitable for use in 
parachutes. As far as toothbrushes and some surgical 
equipment are concerned, all through the war nylon 
has been allocated for the manufacture of these things 
because of the acute shortage of hog bristles, which 
were formerly mostly imported from China. 


a yy, all the parts of the world which you 


have not visited, which would you like most to 
visit? 

4 I have never been anywhere in the world where I 
did not find things in which I was interested. The 


places I want to see most at present are China and 
- Russia. 


a 


Do you think that venereal-disease pro- 


a grams over the air and in the movies would 


help prevent the spread of this disease? 


Yes, I do. Ignorance has a great deal to do with 
the spread of all social diseases. The only difficulty is 
that anything which goes over the air or is shown in 
the movies may be heard and seen by people for whom 
it is really not intended. Many children would not be 
able to understand certain information and should not 
obtain it in this way. How these vehicles for public 

‘information can be limited so they will reach only the 
proper groups is a question that is difficult to decide, 
but I think in some way we must resolve it, because 
the power of education controlled by the movies and 

_ the radio is too great to give up using it for this par- 
ticular purpose. 


¥ Do ypu think it hurts children to read 
mewspaper comic strips? 


I do not suppose it really hurts them, but too 
-much time spent on them seems to me a mistake. 





Letters should be addressed to Mrs. Roosevelt, c/o the 
Lapirs’ Home Journat. No letters for this page sent to the 
White House will be answered. It should be understood that 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s answers reflect only her own opinions, and 
are not necessarily the opinions either of the Administration 
or of the Editors of the JOURNAL. 
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by Eleanor Roosevelt 


Is it true that some of the blood plasma 

lonated by Americans is given to Japs who are 

taken prisoner? Certainly they don’t give 
plasma to our boys. 


Under the Treaty of Geneva, our medical service 
is required to give all enemy wounded the same treat- 
ment as our men. Unfortunately, the Japanese do not 
live up to the terms of this treaty, and that is a sign 
of the difference in our civilizations which is all in our 
favor. 


No wonder servicemen are fed up with ci- 
vilians when all they read about is black mar- 
kets, luxury spending, strikes, and so on. 
Don’t you think that this gives a very false 
picture of the American people as a whole, and 
breaks down soldier morale? 


Yes, I think that we are getting a distorted pic- 
ture of civilian life in this country. On the whole, the 
average person is quite uncomplaining, accepting re- 
strictions and working very hard at whatever his job 
may be. A limited number of people probably do get 
gas from black markets, spend more money. than they 
ever had before, and we know there are a limited 
number of unwarranted strikes. 

On the other hand, we know that a great many 
people are investing in War Bonds, are contributing 
to the Red Cross and War Fund drives, are helping 
wherever there is any need and are not buying in black 
markets. The level of production in this country is 
high, so strikes cannot be so high as some people seem 
to think. I imagine that the soldier knows this is true. 
He may grouse about the people at home. He may find 
peopleat home grousing, asmany of them do, but, by and 
large, he must know that a very extraordinary conver- 
sion to war production has taken place in this country, 
and that must buck him up as he faces his own job. 


‘As a guest of honor on many occasions, 
you must constantly be receiving flowers to 
wear. What flowers are your real favorites? 


I am afraid my favorite flowers are not the ones 
which are usually put in corsage bouquets. I like 
pansies and lilies of the valley and the small yellow 
cluster roses like those that grew in our grandmothers’ 
gardens. 


What vocation would you choose if you 


could live your life over? 


I have never thought about what I would choose, 
because, like many other women, very little that I have 
done in life seems to have been done as a matter of 
choice. 

The circumstances that surround women as a rule 
force most of them into certain channels, and it is 
rare that a woman is so cut off from responsibilities 
for those around her that she can make a very free 
choice as to an occupation. The best she can do is to 
use the opportunities that come to her in life to the 
best advantage, according to her abilities. This is a 
little less true today than it was in the past, but never- 
theless it still holds true, since women, or the greatest 
number of women, must subordinate themselves to 
the life of the family. 


My husband and I are putting every spare 
cent we have into War Bonds. Our friends say 
we are foolish because we may not be able to 
cash them immediately after the war. Do you 
think we should save up some money? 


You can always cash your War Bonds. Of 
course, you do not get the face value until they come 
due, but you get what you put into them, plus interest. 

If you know of something which you are going to 
want to buy immediately at the close of the war, it 
might be wise to keep a small sum of ready cash on 
hand to cover such specific articles. The advantage of 
War Bonds is, first, that you are doing a patriotic thing 
in lending your money to the Government to use for its 
present needs. Secondly, they carry a certain amount 
of interest which, if you keep them the full time, is 
greatly to your advantage. For instance, the $18.75 
you put into a bond pays $25 in cash when it matures. 


Am I justified, when we are urged to avoid 
all unnecessary travel, in making a long and 
costly railroad journey to say good-by to my 
husband about to go overseas? 


Certainly. That is why people are being urged 
not to travel unnecessarily. Nobody is urged to giye 
up necessary journeys, and I consider seeing your hus- 
band off and saying good-by before he goes overseas 
an absolutely vital necessity, and nobody could be- 
grudge that to a wife. 


What kind of postwar plan could be 
adopted to remove the stigma from domestic 
service? Should household servants be union- 
ized? 


Yes, I think household servants should be union- 
ized both for the protection of the employer as well as 
for the protection of the employee. In the past we 
often expected to train people who came to us for 
domestic service. If they become unionized they will 
have to meet certain standards of work and have 
certain qualifications; or if they come to be trained, 
that will be recognized in their rate of pay. There 
will be rules as to how they should be housed 
and fed ‘and their hours of work and time off. All 
this will.dignify domestic service and it will become 
a profession or a science rather than the type of 
work, which anyone who cannot do anything else 
takes up. 

The objection of most girls to domestic service is 
that the hours are irregular. It will require an ap- 
proach to one’s home similar to the approach to one’s 
business. It can be done, but not in the old way 
which took into account only the life of the employer 
and not the life of the employee. 
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LUNY BROWN was the kind of girl to whom 

things happen. She therefore found her new 

life as a parlormaid under the sharp eye of 

Mrs. Maile, housekeeper of Friars Carmel, a 
bit on the narrow side, until by chance she met a 
tragic chemist. Mr. Titus Wilson, who expressed 
kindly sentiments with a stern Scotch accent, had 
once been engaged to a beautiful lady who de- 
parted this life by way of a traffic accident 
shortly before the wedding. Since then, Mr. Wilson 
had been blind to all women, until the day Cluny 
walked into his shop. 

Back at Friars Carmel, Cluny could think of 
nothing but the mysterious chemist. Adam Belin- 
ski, the Polish refugee who was staying there, said 
she was so impossible that he would just as soon 
talk to a cat. But then, Cluny saw him every 
day—made his bed, sorted his linen, watched him 
eat. Titus Wilson had the attraction of the in- 
accessible. 

Meanwhile, she wrote her Uncle Arn that 
Andrew, son and heir of Lord and Lady Carmel, 
was returning home. “Another room to do,” 
lamented Cluny. Andrew was finding life so hol- 
low in London since the beautiful Betty Cream 
turned him down that he determined to put her 
out of his mind forever. He returned home, 
drained of all passion, so he thought, until his 
mother delightedly informed him that Betty had 
just accepted an invitation to visit Friars Carmel. 

XV 
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The affairs of both Andrew and Cluny were at 
this time in a very interesting state. For each, 
events were impending that would change the 
course of their lives, and though Andrew far 
more than Cluny was still a free agent, both were 
momentarily held in suspense. It was not dis- 
agreeable, for they both, also, felt peculiarly im- 
portant, as though Fate had put all other inter- 
ests aside to concentrate on them alone. How 
wrong they were! Fate was indeed hovering 
hawk-like over Friars Carmel, but when it struck 
it swooped not upon Andrew, not upon Cluny, 
but upon the professor. 

From one minute to the next, in the space of 
time it took to slit an envelope, the professor be- 
came a wealthy man. He received a letter, for- 
warded by Maria Dillon, containing a draft for 
five hundred dollars on account of his Ameri- 
can royalties. It seemed to surprise him very 
much. 

“But didn’t you expect it?’ asked Andrew. 
“T mean, wasn’t it in your contract ?”’ 

“That is what I am trying to remember,” said 
Mr. Belinski. “I am not really unbusinesslike, 
but my contract is in Berlin. That is where all my 
papers are, at the Adlon. I left them all in my 
large suitcase because I was coming back after I 
had been to Bonn, but when I had delivered my 
famous lecture I naturally did not return. So I 
suppose my contract is still in my suitcase at the 
Adlon, if that is where my suitcase is.” He 
sighed. ‘“‘My American agent was there too.” 

““Who’s he?” asked Andrew. 

“Not he, she. Miss Dunnett. In America 
women do everything.” 

“Ts she good?” 

“Very,” said Mr. Belinski regretfully. ‘‘She 
would not even let me kiss her. And businesslike! 
That is why I do not worry about my contract; 
I am quite certain all is safe in her hands. She 
had beautiful hands; indeed, she was beautiful 
altogether, very slight but well-built, with dark 


hair and eyes. You can imagine how sorry I was 
to leave my good American agent at the Adlon!” 

Andrew could imagine it very well, and felt 
great sympathy for the beautiful and businesslike 
Miss Dunnett. Making an attempt to be business- 
like himself, he asked who was publishing the 
book in England. 

“No one, because there is no manuscript. The 
other two copies besides the one in America were 
in my suitcase too. But it does not matter, be- 
cause my publishers here are the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.”’ 

“The Oxford University Press obviously want 
to publish anything you write,” objected Andrew. 

“Not this time,” said Mr. Belinski firmly. 
“This time I am different. This time I am very, 
very popular. In eighty thousand words I tell 
you all about all European literature, also what 
Balzac paid for his shirts. What is important is 
that I can now buy some shirts for myself.” 

So the following morning Andrew drove him 
into Carmel, and helped him to open a bank ac- 
count, and also drove him to an Exeter shirt- 
maker’s. Here Belinski, against all advice, or- 
dered pastel-shade silks, which Andrew privately 
considered caddish, to be made up with very 
pointed collars. Then he bought a really beautiful 
Chelsea china figure to give to Lady Carmel, a 
copy of Gulliver’s Travels and two pairs of silk 
stockings. 

Andrew could not help cocking an eye at these 
last, especially when, in the car going back, 
Belinski arranged them like bookmarks in the 
Gulliver, the feet hanging out at one end and the 
tops at the other. 

“Ha, ha!” said Mr. Belinski. 

“When do you suppose your book will come 
out?”’ inquired Andrew. 

“Oh, quite soon,” replied Mr. Belinski con- 
fidently. ‘‘They have had the manuscript a long 
time. I dare say it is out now. Whether there will 
be any more money is, of course, a different mat- 
ter. If I could sell the film rights!” 

Andrew did not see how this was possible, as 
one could hardly film literary criticism, and 
Belinski reluctantly agreed. 

“But there could be a very good film about 
Balzac and the Countess Hanska,” he pointed 

. “That is quite full of sex, which literary 
criticism, as you say, is not.”” Andrew had said 
nothing of the sort, but he took the point. “And 
I could write such a book most easily,” went on 
Belinski, with growing enthusiasm. “In fact, I 
think that is what I will do next.” 


His immediate act, however, while Andrew was 
putting the car away, was to seek out Cluny 
Brown to present her with the copy of Gulliver 
(for the one he had hit her with) and the two 
pairs of stockings (for having hurt her feelings 
over her snood). He was in a mood of universal 
benevolence. 

Cluny, on the other hand, was not. She was 
hanging out washing at the time, and at first 
would not even notice his approach. 

““Miss Brown!” said Mr. Belinski winningly. 

Cluny continued not to notice him. 

“If any of my remarks have at any time 
offended you, I apologize: These small gifts are a 
peace offering.” 

“Thank you, I don’t want them,” said Cluny. 

“But what is wrong?” Mr. Belinski examined 
the stockings anxiously. “‘They are pure silk, and 
fully fashioned. They are the best I could find.” 
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“They’re swell,” said Cluny, more kindly. 
can see you’ve had a lot of experience. But you 
can’t give me stockings.” 

“Will you tell me why not?” 

Cluny picked up a tray cloth, flicked it out and 
pinned it very carefully on the line. There was a 
primness, almost a pri gishness, about her move- 
ments which the professor foun both unusual 
and irritating. 

“I suppose,” he said angrily, “Mrs. Maile 
would object?” 

“1 don’t know. Very likely she would. But I 
wasn’t thinking of Mrs. Maile. I’m thinking of 
Uncle Arn.” 

Considerably nettled by this treatment, Belin- 
ski made his way to the library, to put the Gulli- 
ver on the shelf beside its duplicate, and there 
was lucky enough to receive a little undeserved 
balm from Sir Henry. Sir Henry came in, from 
the midst of a letter to British Guiana, to look up 
the name of the Derby winner of 04, and with his 
ready curiosity at once demanded to know what 
Belinski was doing. 

“T am repairing a damage,” explained the 
latter, holding up a book in each hand. “‘The 
leaves in your Gulliver are a little loose, since 
I had the misfortune to throw it out of a 
window.” 

“Out of a window, my dear fellow?” Sir Henry 
asked. 

“At a cat,” said Mr. Belinski. 

Sir Henry was much amused. (If Belinski had 
said at a dog, he would of course have taken a 
different view.) He was also impressed by the 
professor’s keen sense of honor, and praised it 
very highly. They spent a pleasant five minutes 
in mutual compliments, and Belinski went off in 
search of Lady Carmel in a more cheerful mood. 
With her, too, he fared well; she was so charmed 
by the Chelsea figure, as also by the little speech 
he made as he presented it, that she took him all 
round the herbaceous borders, explaining what 
was going tocome up. But the two pairs of stock 
ings still burned a hole in the professor’s pocket, 
and he formed the audacious plan of presenting 
them to Mrs. Maile. 


Arter tea, therefore, when Syrett came for the 
tray, Belinski followed him out into the domestic 
quarters. It was the first time he had ever en- 
tered the kitchen. Hilda and Mrs. Maile each 
held one end of an old sheet, which they were cut- 
ting into pudding cloths. Cluny was peeling 
almonds. She sat very still, because of the bowl of 
water in her lap; her long neck was bent above it, 
and even the pony tail sticking out behind could 
not detract from the general impression of meek- 
ness. 

At the sight of Belinski their three pairs of 
hands stopped working. 

“Yes, professor?” the housekeeper said inquir- 
ingly. “Can I do anything for you?” 

Belinski detached his gaze from Cluny Brown 
and unfurled the stockings. “I w ish you to accept 
these, as a small token of my esteem,” he told 
Mrs. Maile. 

The housekeeper stiffened. As she told Mr. 
Syrett afterward, she could hardly believe her 
ears. “I’m sure it’s very kind of you — 

“Not at all. It is you who have been kind to 
me.” 

“____ but I hardly think,” said Mrs. Maile— 
and paused. She really didn’t know what she 
hardly thought and the professor’s earnest stare 
was making her feel quite silly. 

He said firmly, “It is the custom, In Poland, to 
make gifts at C hristmastime.” 

“So it is here,” said Mrs. Maile, ‘‘only it isn’t 
Christmas.” 

“But last Christmas I was not here, ’ explained 
Mr. Belinski. (Continued on Page 42) 
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T NELLA’S place at the breakfast table there 
was a tall glass of orange juice. Propped 
against the glass was a letter—one of those 
intriguing bits from the Pacific battle front, 
stamped ‘‘Censored.” 

“Oh,” Nella said, flicking the letter aside to 

get at the orange juice, “letter from Greg.” 

Over the top of the glass, as she drank, she watched 
her mother’s face crumple into a baffled annoyance. 

“T can’t understand you, Nella,” her mother said. 
“T don’t know whether you’re actually as casual as 
you’d like me to believe, or whether you think it’s 
modern to appear disinterested.” 

“Mother, for Pete’s sake,”’ Nella begged, thump- 
ing down the empty glass. “I do wish you’d get it 
out of your head that this war is being fought to 
save the American girl from dying an old maid. 
Every time you see a lieutenant’s bar you start 
twisting it into a wedding ring.” 

“That’s not true, Nella,” her mother protested. 
“And it zs true that you and Greg a 

“Greg and I have known each other all our lives. 
I like him. Lots. But his stepping into uniform 
didn’t start me yelping for orange blossoms.” 

Her mother looked hurt. “Greg looked so hand- 
some in his uniform,” she said wistfully. 

“Sure he looked handsome. So do a couple of 
million other boys.” 

“But I’ve always thought that you and Greg ——” 

Nella snatched up the letter, slit the envelope and 
drew out the scrawled pages. She spread them flat 
beside her plate. Around a mouthful of toast and 
marmalade she said, “He says they’re having plenty 
of excitement.”” She knew without looking up that 
her mother had taken on that still, slightly exalted 
look. She was certainly a sponge for romance. All at 
once Nella felt a little sick. It was exasperating the 
way everybody—magazines, the movies, the radio, 
people’s parents—acted as if War Bonds had female 
coupons payable to the U. S. Army. 

Suddenly she laughed. “‘He says the latest military 
secret is the mosquito fleet—South Pacific mosquitoes 
as big as destroyers. He says the only trouble is they 
can’t train ’em to shoot from a distance. They insist 
on rushing in to deliver in person, and the replace- 
ment of broken beaks is becoming a problem.” 

“Well!” her mother said. 

Nella flipped the page and froze. At the bottom of 
the page, under Greg’s sprawled signature, two 
penciled lines in a different handwriting swam sick- 
eningly before her eyes. She knew what that meant. 





One of Greg’s buddies had found the letter in Greg’s ~ 


things—after some Jap had got him. And had sent 
the letter on with the penciled assurance that Greg 
had died bravely. 

“Excuse me, mother,” Nella said, gathering up the 
letter and rushing from the room. 


Aut the way up to her room she kept telling herself 
it couldn’t be true. Greg! She was not in love with 
Greg. But she had grown up with him. They had 
played together, fought together, studied and argued 
together. Greg wasn’t frosting to the cake of her 
life. He was part of the good, wholesome ingredients 
out of which it was made. And when Greg died a 
part of her died too. 

When she’d faced that fact, squarely, she opened 
the letter and read its penciled postscript. As she 
read the words, a crazy shock ran through her. Then 
she was laughing. There was something odd about 
that laughter. The pencil said: 


I certainly thought Greg could write a more con- 
vincing love letter than this. Maybe he was hampered 
by the fact that he knew that I would have to censor it. 


The words didn’t make sense to her at first. She 
ad to read them over. And suddenly some part of 
her knew that these words held a message for her, 
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beyond the gratetul fact that Greg was all right. It 
wasn’t what they said. It was the way they said it. 
There was something about the vigor and sincerity 
of that handwriting. The note was signed ‘‘ Van.” 
And it wasn’t so much a signature as a challenge. 

She was so happy that Greg was alive that she sat 
right down and wrote to him. She didn’t tell him 
about the fright she’d had. Somehow, that was be- 
tween herself and Van. So much so that at the end 
of her letter she wrote: 


Who is this Van who censored your letter? He wrote 
me a fresh note on the bottom of it. 


She found herself waiting impatiently for Greg’s 
answer. While she waited, she did a little unaccus- 
tomed worrying. Van’s note was not fresh. Calling 
it that, did she sound alittle arch? Would Van think 
she was trying to manufacture a flirtation out of a 
few words written in boredom? She tried to forget 
the whole thing. There was nothing to forget, or to 
remember, except the lively vigor of a few pencil 
strokes across a sheet of paper. The way her blood 
was roused in answer didn’t seem to involve memory. 

Greg’s letter said at last: 


Dear Nella: Van is a hairy ape with a defective sense 
of timing. You, Van, you let that stand. You proved it 
on yourself trying to two-time me with my gal. And as 
for you, Nella, just take a look at the snapshot enclosed 
and you won’t want to know any more about the guy. 


Snapshot. Nella shook out the letter in her hand. 
Got up to shake her skirt and search the floor. She 
blew open the envelope, turned it upside down and 
whacked it. There was no snapshot. And no sense 
to the quick stab of loss she suffered. Her eyes flew 
to the bottom of the letter. She laughed as she read: 


I had to confiscate the picture as it contained military 
information useful to the enemy. If the Japs had got 
hold of that picture, they’d have used insect spray on 
the outfit. Actually, I’m quite a handsome guy, and a 
shot of me caught in a mudhole when I wasn’t shaving 
would look very elegant beside the picture of you Greg 
carries around in his first-aid kit. 


Well, that’s that, Nella told herself. She folded the 
letter and stuck it in her desk with a “when-I-get- 
around-to-it”” look on her face. She hadn’t liked 
worrying about what some man she’d never seen 
might think about her, and she was certainly not 
going to get herself in that sort of jam again. Just 
the same, on the way back across the room she 
stopped to stare into a mirror. I’m not too bad look- 
ing, she thought. Her eyes and hair were good. Her 
nose was not classic, but it would do. Her mouth 
looked more accustomed to laughing than to pro- 
ducing pearls of wisdom. 

“T wonder what he looks like?”’ she said aloud. 

It was three days before she answered Greg’s 
letter. And it wasn’t like writing to Greg. She 
couldn’t just sit down and scribble off the news about 
the neighborhood: that Mrs. Harmon left her elec- 
tric iron on and nearly burned up the house; that 
Dick Penhouse’s pointer had seven grand pups. She 
couldn’t be natural, because—there was Van. Van 
wouldn’t see her letter, but she had to acknowledge 
his note. Or did she? If she referred to it, it might 
look as if she attached too much importance to it. 
She gnawed her knuckles, staring out the window, 
conscious, all through her, of the life in those strong 
pencil strokes. In the end, she decided to say nothing 
about Van. She finished the letter, sealed it and 
thumped it with her fist. 

“Well, that’s a pretty snooty thing to do,” she 
heard herself saying. And then she thought, What’s 
the matter with me? Here’s a guy sweating through 


the blood and-mud of all-out war, and he wants to be 
friendly, and I treat him like he was an advanced case 
of retarded development. 

Ripping open the envelope, she wrote hurriedly 
on the’bottom of the letter: 


This Van is a lug. He snitched the snapshot. What 
does he look like, anyway? 


She ran out and mailed the letter, quickly, before 
she could change her mind. 


Netra surprised herself then. She surprised her 
mother too. Surprised her in the act of looking 
complacent because her daughter suddenly began to 
haunt the postman, to riffle through the mail like a 
moonstruck schoolgirl, sunk when there wasn’t a 
letter from Greg. 

“Darn alf,”’ she said. ‘““Now I’ve got mother 
raising crossed sabers in her eyes.” 

Greg’s letter came at last. Nella’s cheeks stung 
as she read it, He said: 


Look, kid, what’re you trying to do—make this guy 
Van? 


In the margin Van’s pencil said, ‘‘Swell idea.” 


As to what he looks like [Greg went on], he looks like 
a censor. And any guy low enough to steal a picture 
right out of a poor guy’s letter has the moral instincts of 
a Jap sniper. I should think it would be pretty obvious 
to you that the poor drip can’t get a girl of his own, 
which is why he’s sniping at mine. 


At the bottom of the letter Van had written: 
Ask Greg what happened to your picture. 


Her picture. The snapshot somebody’d taken on 
that picnic, with Nella just biting into a hot dog 
and her mouth looking like the runway for an under- 
ground airport. She’d sent it to Greg for a laugh. 
What had he done with it? She couldn’t under- 
stand why she felt so prickly sore about that pic- 
ture. She tried not to show it when she wrote 
Greg, but she did say: 


Van says to ask you what happened to that snap- 
shot of me. A fine pal you’re turning out to be—getting 
careless with a gal’s picture. 


Greg’s answer took forever to get there. By craft 
she contrived to get it away from the postman and 
shove it in a pocket before her mother could get 
into the hall from the dining room. “‘Here’s the 
mail,’’ she said, handing her mother what was left 
of it. Then she went casually up to her room. Too 
casually. She overdid it. Looking over the banis- 
ters, she caught her mother’s eye, looking upward, 
and went red to the eyelids. Next thing, she told 
herself, mother will start buying sheets and towels. 

When she opened the letter, a sort of nausea 
came up in her throat. Not a single penciled word 
from Van. Not one word. She started to read the 
letter, and at the first words her heart began to 
hammer crazily: 


You won't be bothered with Van making comic on 
my letters. We got a new censor. Van, the poor dope, 
tried to clean out a machine-gun nest singlehanded. 
He’s got so much lead in him we’re going to offer him 
to the Navy for an anchor. 


It was frightening, how still and cold an empti- 
ness could be. There was panic in the loss of some- 
thing you’d never had. She read Greg’s letter over 
and began to breathe again, because he had not 
spoken of Van in the past tense. He was hurt. But 
how badly? Her hands stuck to the paper when she 
started to write to Greg. She didn’t care if he did 
think she was a fool. She wrote: 

How badly is Van hurt? And where is he? For Pete’s 
sake, what’s his name, and how do I address him? 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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AYBE you have heard that late crack— 

“How cool is a cucumber?” Not a very 

bright saying and means little, if anything. 

A cucumber’s coolness depends not on the 
cucumber but on two conditions. It all depends 
on where it grows and how it is treated after it 
grows. 

In a cool, secluded garden spot, properly 
shielded by taller and more dominating plants 
the cucumber, eaten right off the vine, is d 
covered to be very cool indeed. Take a jackknife 
with you to the garden, select your cucumber, 
peel it and eat it then and there. I suppose there 
are few more refreshing experiences in life. Pick 
a hot, sultry day and try it. 

Then there is always the well-known method 

just icing your fruit (a cucumber is a fruit, 

Done well by, it will come out as crisp 

vellum leaf; and, well dressed with the proper 

ing, it provides a salad of merit. The cu- 

cumber may be cooked, but we have nothing to 

do with that. Those who put cucumbers through 

such weird treatment on an August day are at 

best experimenting along lines of no great value. 

And the man who put sugar on a cucumber came 
to no good end. 


The Cucumber and the Fish. After this short 
essay on the subject of cucumbers and coolness, 
let me call to your attention the affinity that ex- 
ists between cucumbers and fish. This is very old 
stuff. Pliny tells us about drawing the great 
tunny from the sea and how the emperor had it 
served to his imperial guests and favorites with 
cucumbers grown under mica and thought it the 
rarest of luxuries. From those lost days the cu- 
cumber has come so far that it is now the familiar 
of every garden and the admired of all good eat- 
ers. It just goes to show what persistence will do 
and how far ambition will take even a cucumber. 
Let this be a lesson to—well, let it be a lesson. 
And now we'll go on with the luncheon you are, 
I hope, gazing at with rapture in your eyes! 


An Appealing Beginning. This is something 
new in the way of tomato cocktails. If you don’t 
care for the idea, there’s (Continued on Page ) 
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I Those who are canning are panning those 
who are not canning. The hammock bri- 
gade sits tight. 


You may conceal a hard-boiled egg inside 
a meat loaf, but it’s a dry doing. Devil the 
eggs and things pick up no end. 


Everybody knows a Brussels sprout from a 
waterspout. But now is the season to 
know your corn. Cook it not more than 
ten minutes in half milk, half water, salted, 
boiling. It pays, and you have the start 
of a soup for supper. 


Advice to mushroom fans: Peel large mush- 
rooms. Chop the stems and mix with 
finely chopped almonds. Stuff the caps, 
add a piece of butter or margarine and 
broil about five minutes. Immense with 
broiled or fried chicken—or on toast. 


One hot dish on a cold buffet might be 
curried shrimps on a bed of hot spaghetti. 


Fruit cocktails we have always with us. 
Now wait a second. I’ve got something. 
Raspberries, grapefruit sections, grapefruit 
juice and a few sprigs of fresh mint. As cold 
as Niagara in January—or thereabouts. 


May I say this just once more? Please for- 


get the flour—or almost all of it—when it 
comes to blackberry pies. If I don’t need 
a spoon to eat a berry pie, I'll stick to 
crackers and cheese. 


Herb note: Chopped fresh dill is a perfect 
thing in potato salad. And asa “fragrance” 
in cream or cottage cheese, it gives that 
imported importance epicures fall for. 


These are the days, of all days in the year, 
for gelatin dishes, soups, salads, desserts 
and most everything. Ham mousse is one 
of the choice bits. But to the usual receipt 
adda tablespoon of horse-radish and fold 
in a dozen or so chopped ripe olives. 


Let me mention little new potatoes in sour 
cream. Brown the potatoes in butter all 
around. Make a highly seasoned cream 
sauce with sour cream, add to the potatoes 
and finish cooking. Sprinkle with chopped 
dill. Sound good? Well, they a7e good. 


Here’s another sour-cream idea. Alternate 
slices of eggplant, tomatoes and onions, 
each dipped in flour and seasoned, put ina 
casserole, cover with sour cream and 
bake. And with this I will end the sour- 
cream question—for now. 


I guess everyone has learned that fresh 
pineapple fruit and juice act up awful with 
gelatin unless they are heated first. After 
that lesson they behave. Watch it, please! 


e 


BY ANN BATCHELDER 


13. From an old cookbook: “‘ Wild grapes may 
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be preserved by packing in a stone crock, 
covering with molasses, and laying a 
square of muslin over the top. There is 
nothing we know of to equal them for 
pies.’”’” Grapes—molasses. Convince me? 
Sweetypie. 


Bread pudding sounds like anything but 
hot jazz, but maybe folks will change their 
minds when they find it full of chopped 
dates and nuts and have maple-sugar 
cream to eat on it. 


Then again, there’s that old favorite, 
tapioca créme. But do it with brown or 
shaved maple sugar, and make a me- 
ringue—it won’t hurt. 


By KU Mary j 


Do you remember the August 
days 


When the evening drew 
Subtly down as a sunset plays 
On the shore we knew— 


And loved. Hear how the 
paddles dipped 


Homeward, soft-spoken, soft: 


Make up one of those quick gingerbread 
mixes. Bake on your waffle iron. Serve 
a la mode with vanilla ice cream. 


News division: Frozen cranberry sauce 
with the cold-meat platter. And do you 
know about the smoked crab meat? 
Caught in our own waters, smoked with 
our own apple and hickory wood. 


Lots of things get ““‘breaded”’ besides veal 
cutlets. Breaded eggs, for example. Line 
shirred-egg dishes with seasoned buttered 
crumbs. Break two eggs in each dish, but 
don’t break the yolks. Cover with chopped 
sautéed mushrooms, more crumbs and bits 
of butter or margarine. Bake in a pan of 
hot water. 


Fish flakes or cold flaked cooked fish in any 
creamed dish expects and deserves some 
lemon juice. And it ought to get it too. 


| 
¥ 


20 And lemon juice goes for a fish salad too. - 
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Also chopped green pepper, sliced cucum- 
bers (never forget that perfect touch) and 
a garnish of tomatoes. 


And before I forget it, mince up a green 
pepper and a few basil leaves and add to 
the mayonnaise for about every fish-and- 
tomato salad—except lobster. Lobster 
stands alone. Cut out the crochet work. 


Starting your party luncheon with a salad? 
They say it started in China. However, 
why not a salad of cantaloupe and white 
grapes with water-cress sandwiches? 


Main course might be baked avocado 
pears, halved and filled with creamed 
crab meat. Sprinkle the crab meat with 
grated Switzerland cheese and fine but- 
tered crumbs. Dusted with salt and pa- 
prika and baked fifteen or twenty minutes, 
these are a rare and delicate thing. 


Down Memory Lane: Little squashes filled 
with chicken hash. Boston cream pie and 
wild-plum jelly. Grilled swordfish and 
broiled smelts and a broiled lobster at a 
place I know “down East,” right on the 
wharf. And salt pork and cream gravy. 
Ah, me. What am I up te! 


Hot soup with a cold meal is what they 
say. But go in reverse, and with a hot 
meal try a chilled cream of pea with a little 
mint on top of the cups. 


Now I’m on it I can’t get off—the soup 
business, I mean. I was just thinking of 
cream of shrimp, chilled like crazy and 
served with salted whipped cream. There, 
that will do for that. 


Salt mackerel shouldn’t be overlooked. 
We used to get it from Gloucester, in kegs. 
However you cook it, bake it. In cream. 
With baked potatoes. Folks that boil a 
mackerel ought to think twice. 


Cut bananas lengthwise, place in a Mother 
Hubbard of bacon and broil. All on 
account of baked, boiled or broiled ham. 
r 

For something very special, prepare some 
creamed lobster and keep hot in the double 
boiler. Serve in puff paste or rich pastry 
shells with lemon slices. Special indeed! 


Truth-crushed-to-earth dept.—dream divi- 
ston: Fresh mackerel, split, boned’ and 
stuffed with bread stuffing—bwt including 
half a cup of chopped green gooseberries. 
Baked, of course, and served with cress. 


Don’t forget Time is whispering, ““Sum- 
mer has a date elsewhere ere long.’’ So 
make the most of what we yet may spend. 
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So Hearty and Homey... 
So Nourishing and Good! 





Here’s the newest triumph in fine soup-making 





...a soup that, with every spoonful you sip, 





says ‘‘Beef’’! First, it has a rich, deep-flavored 





beef broth. Second, there are generous pieces 
of choice beef added. And finally, plenty of egg 
noodles, golden and melting-tender and just 
steeped in the taste of beef. Yes, it’s a spoon- 


tempter, all right ... and, what with meat so 







popular, it makes its bow at just about the 


best time ever. 


Get a can of Campbell’s Beef Noodle Soup 
today. Tonight at supper ladle out brimming 
plates full. And as you listen to the ““Ah’s”’ and 
“Oh’s”’ going round the table, see if you don’t 


feel well rewarded for trying this newest soup 





LOOK FOR THE REO-AND-WHITE LABEL 


from Campbell’s Kitchens. 


weEw | 
Comblh., BEEF NOODLE SOUP 
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Misbelief #2... THAT ALL LUMPS 
AND GROWTHS ARE CANCERS 


This, of course, is not true. The symp- 
toms that may indicate cancer are often 
due to other causes—only a doctor can 
decide. A leading cancer clinic reports 
that, of the women who came for exam- 
ination because they suspected cancer, 
only 11%% actually had the disease. 
The important point is that all of these 
women received immediate professional 
attention and avoided needless worry. 


b 

Misbelief #4... THAT CANCER 

STRIKES WITHOUT WARNING 
Cancer does give warning! Some of the 
common signs of cancer are listed below. 
Every man and woman over the age of 
30 should know them, as a wise measure 
of self-protection. Should any of them 
appear, see your doctor! 


e Any unusual lump or thickening, es- 
pecially in the breast. 


e Any irregular or unexplained bleeding. 


e Any sore that does not heal, particu- 
larly about the mouth, tongue, or lips. 


e Loss of appetite, or persistent, unex- 
plained indigestion. 


© Noticeable changes in the form, size, 
or color of a mole or wart. 


e Any persistent change from the nor- 
mal habits of elimination. 


For more information, request Metro- 
politan’s free booklet, “A Message of 
Hope About Cancer.” 
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( Misbelief #1 . . . THAT CANCER 
IS A HOPELESS DISEASE 


Far from it! Thousands of people have 
been cured of cancer. Many more are 
being cured now than ever before. This is 
the result of greatly increased knowledge 
and skill among doctors... of better fa- 
cilities for diagnosis and treatment . . . of 
greater public realization that successful 
treatment depends largely wpon early recog- 
nition. That’s why everyone should know 
the facts about Cancer. 


Misbelief #3... THAT CANCER 
CAN BE CURED WITH MEDICINE 


It cannot! Beware of quacks who prom- 
ise quick cures using unproved methods. 
The only known methods of treating cancer 
effectively are X-rays, Radium, and Surgery, 
alone or in combination. In skilled hands, 
these proved methods are successfully 
treating cases which, not many years 
ago, would have been judged hopeless. 
Getting to the doctor early is your great- 
est contribution toward cure. 
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BY JESSE STUART 


We tramped the hills when rain 
beat on our faces 
And washed them pale as rocks 
and old corn stubble; 
We tramped through leafless brush 
to hidden places 


And crossed ravines where creeks 
were wild with trouble. 
Her hair, like wet brown leaves, 
stuck to her head; 
Her dress, like gray crab grass, 
was soaked in rain. 


She made me laugh at foolish things 


she said 
When she would fall in mud and 
rise again. 


Water ran down our legs and filled 
our shoes 
And squirted from our shoe 
tongues and shoe eyes; 
We thought it great to feel the 
water ooze— 
We laughed at hawks’ and crows’ 
lamenting cries. 
The rain in winter woods we loved 
together 
And getting out and really being 
human, 
To see and touch such beauty of 
wild weather— 
I’ve thanked my God I have met 
such a woman! 





CLUNY BROWN 
(Continued from Page 35) 


The housekeeper paused again. A woman 
of sense, this specious argument did not for 
a moment take her in. But if she felt silly, 
it was possible that she appeared silly— 
which was something no housekeeper could 
afford. At all costs the situation had to be 
ended; and as the quickest way of doing so 
Mrs. Maile took the stockings and thanked 
the professor for his gift. 

She did more than that. Visited by a gen- 
uine inspiration, she thanked him in French. 
“Je vous remercie mille fois,’ pronounced 
Mrs. Maile. 

The effect was sensational—not indeed 
upon Belinski, but upon Hilda and Cluny 
Brown. They hardly saw Mr. Belinski de- 
part; they were gazing, but now with admira- 
tion, at the accomplished housekeeper. 

“T learnt French as a girl,’’ said Mrs. 
Maile modestly. 

She did not add that she had learned ex- 
actly three phrases, the other two being 
“Quelle heure est-il,” and “Comment vous al- 
lez-vous’’; but with the air of a Cincinnatus 
returning to his plow went back to the fire 
and took up her end of the sheet. The rest 
of the evening she was in an unusually good 
humor; in fact, the whole incident had 
pleased her very much. 


XVI 


Mr. BELINsKI’s prospects continued to 
brighten. At Andrew’s suggestion he cabled 
to Miss Dunnett, giving his Friars Carmel 
address, and a day or two later received a 
cable back. ““CONGRATULATIONS,”’ it said, 
“RAVE NOTICES ANTICIPATE GOOD SALES”’; 
and this shout of encouragement from across 
the Atlantic stimulated the professor quite 
as much as his new wealth. He began work 
on his new book about Balzac and the 
Countess Hanska, wrote six hours a day and 
was often late for meals. 

He sent another cable to America and re- 
ceived an enthusiastic reply. For half a week 
he worked with fury. At the end of which pe- 
riod Balzac, the countess and the whole 
United States were wiped from his conscious- 
ness by the arrival of Betty Cream. 


It will be remembered that when Betty 
and Mr. Belinski originally met, the latter 
was still emotionally in thrall to Maria Dil- 
lon; he had not really seen Betty at all. Now 
his heart was vacant, his eyes were open and 
the consequences of the second meeting in- 
evitable. 

Andrew drove over to Carmel to meet her, 
and on the brief journey back asked her in 
so many words why she had come. 

Betty candidly replied, ‘‘Because I like 
the country in spring. I like your mother and 
father.” 


“That’s fine,” said Andrew. ‘I needn’t 
ask you not to sun-bathe, because it won’t 
be warm enough.” 

Betty looked genuinely apologetic. “‘I’m 
sorry about that, darling. I was just a brat. 
And I’d got in with a lot of nudists.” 

“Nudists?”’ 

“The body-beautiful crowd. Only most 
of their bodies weren’t beautiful; they were 
rather shocking. I only went once, and it 
was actually just after I’d been here and you 
were all so stuffy; in fact, you drove me into 
a nudist camp.” - 

“Oh, all right,”’ said Andrew. “Forget it.” 

“T have.” There was a slight pause; then 
Betty looked at him thoughtfully and said, 
“Why did you think I was coming?” 

Andrew kept his eyes on the road. ‘“‘I had 
no idea, and that’s why I asked. I shouldn’t 
have thought about it at all, except for the 
fact that you knew in town you’d be down 
here, and never mentioned it.” 

“T forgot.” 

“Rubbish.” 

“Very well, then,” said Betty, ‘‘I’ll tell 
you. When you asked me to marry you— 
and it’s you who’ve brought this up, An- 
drew, not me—I’d just had Lady Carmel’s 
letter. I could hardly tell you about it then, 
could I? I could hardly say, ‘No, thank you, 
darling; by the way, your mother’s just in- 
vited me to stay.’ So I didn’t mention it. 
Then afterward you were quite normal 
again, you didn’t seem in the least upset, 
and I thought how idiotic to miss a week in 
Devon on account of your nonexistent 
feelings. So I accepted.” 

Like all Betty’s explanations, it was highly 
plausible. It was even, quite possibly, true. 

They had reached the lodge gates and 
turned up the drive. Betty added a film of 
powder to the rose-petal texture of her nose 
and adjusted her hat. It was a simple hat, 
of dark blue felt with a wide drooping brim. 
Her suit was of dark blue tweed worn over 
an eggshell-blue blouse that was not exactly 
a shirt, but still very simple. On her left 
shoulder was pinned a bunch of geranium 
made of pink cotton. 

Andrew looked down at her feet. She had 
on a pair of low-heeled brogues, and very 
fine woolen stockings. Oh, whew! said An- 
drew to himself; but whether in admiration 
or mockery, even he could not have told. 

Lady Carmel was waiting for them in the 
drawing room, her welcome kind and placid 
as always. Belinski, who was there, too, re- 
acted more violently. He could not leap to 
his feet, since he was already on them, but 
he gave the impression of leaping. He then 
froze, his gaze became glassy; and Betty’s 
laugh relieved a slight but definite tension. 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Charming Navy worker 
Catherine M. Clark of Washington, 
fiancée of Robert Tate Brouillette 
of Philadelphia, an Officer in 


the Army of the United States 


ERENELY lovely Kitty Clark is 
another engaged girl with that adorable 
soft-smooth “Pond’s look”’ in her face. 

“There’s something about a Pond’s 
Cold Creaming that makes you feel lots 
prettier—and so luxurious,” Kitty says. 

This is how she uses Pond’s to help 
give her skin its soft, peach-bloom look: 

She smooths the fragrant white cool- 
ness of Pond’s Cold Cream over her face 
and throat, then pats it on briskly to 
soften and release grime and make-up. 
Tissues off well. 

She rinses with more satin-soft Pond’s 
—sending her cream-covered fingers all 
around her face in quick little whirls. 
This is for extra cleansing, extra softening. 
Tissues off again. 

“My two Pond’s creamings this way 
leave my skin with such a flattering, clear, 


clean glow,” she says. 







Kitty’s beauty is softly romantic—her night-black hair, the magnolia texture of her creamy-soft skin, 







SHES ENGAGED! mare 6. 


SHE'S LOVELY! SHE USES PONDS! A sparkling diamond, dew-drop 


clear, with a small diamond set on 
either side. The band is gold. 


Kvery night and every morning, 







give your face this gentle, smoothing 


beauty care with Pond’s Cold Cream. 


7 \ RE ip E 


Use it to smooth away that dull mid-day 


PONDS 


CORD cuir 
Raa? 


atte te Cle $moo!h 


look, too. You'll soon see why it’s no 





accident exquisite engaged girls like 





Kitty Clark, well-known society beauties 
like Mrs. Allan A. Ryan, and Britain’s 
Lady Doverdale prefer this delightful, 





satiny cream. Ask for your big jar of 
Pond’s Cold Cream today. 





A Commander’s Secretary—Kitty receives the Navy Civilian Service | Ask for the Luxury - Size Jar—when Today—many- more women use 
pin from her chief—Commander Walter Karig, USNR—“‘I’m thrilled by you buy your Pond’s Cold Cream, and Wier oy) } : 
my Navy job,” she says. The Navy needs more civilian workers in Wash- _ help save glass. You'll love the way you ond s than any other face cream 
ington. Living quarters assured. If you are not already in a war job, ask can dip the finger tips of bot your hands at any: price. ae 
your local Civil Service or Post Office how you can qualify. in this big, wide-topped Pond’s jar. PO RSRLINGAM ES 
fone . S;IDDADYV 
DI } 


y 
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Ye Fresh and Hay Fhethee! 


e See how effectively FRESH 
stops perspiration—prevents 
odor. See how gentle it is. Never 
gritty, greasy or sticky. Spreads 
smoothly—vanishes quickly. 
Won’t rot even delicate fabrics! 





Make your own test! If you 
don’t agree that FRESH is the 
best underarm cream you've 
ever used, your dealer will 
gladly refund full price. 

Three sizes—50¢—25¢—10¢ 


NEW DOUBLE-DUTY CREAM * STOPS PERSPIRATION = PREVENTS ODOR 


ace yf 


CREAM DEODORANT 
STOPS PERSPIRATION 





(Continued from Page 42) 

‘““We’ve met before,” she said.‘ Don’t you 
remember?” : 

“No,” said Belinski. ‘“That is, I remem- 
ber you were there, but I cannot have re- 
membered you, or I would have thought of 
nothing else since.” 

If there was one thing Betty could do on 
her head, it was handle a compliment. ‘‘ You 
were so absorbed in the conversation,”’ she 
said lightly; and turned back to Lady 
Carmel. ‘‘They were all talking politics,” 
she explained, ‘‘Andrew and John and Mr. 
Belinski. I’m simply no good at politics.” 

But Mr. Belinski would not let this pass. 
“Tt was not the politics,” he assured her 
earnestly. “‘No politics could have dis- 
tracted me like that. If you wish to 
know ——”’ 

““Come and have tea, my dear,” said Lady 
Carmel. 

They sat down, all except Belinski, who 
after one more bedazzled glance rushed 
away to shave. Sir Henry came in and 
kissed Betty. As he told his wife afterward, 
he didn’t know the child very well, but she 
looked up at him, so he kissed her. Syrett 
brought in the scones, and within ten min- 
utes the soothing ritual of country-house tea 
overlaid all recollections of the professor’s 
peculiar behavior. There was plenty to talk 
about. How was John? 
asked Lady Carmel; 
and Betty said he was 


August, 1944 


*“However, that is all over now; in fact, it 
was over before I came to Friars Carmel, 
and you must please forgive.” 

“T won’t give it another thought,” prom- 
ised Betty; at which point Andrew reached 
the landing. She smiled at him and dis- 
appeared into her room. Belinski looked at 
him without seeing him and walked off to- 
ward the east corridor. 

As promptly as a character in a play, 
Cluny Brown shot out of the housemaid’s 
pantry. ‘I’ve seen her!” cried Cluny. 

“Seen whom?” asked Andrew, in an un- 
encouraging tone. 

“Miss Cream. I saw her just now. Isn’t 
she a dream!”’ 

Andrew made no reply. He still hoped 
that they might be embarking upon a week 
of simple rural pleasures, and no more; but 
the hope was faint. 


XVII 


Wir a few days Friars Carmel, for per- 
haps the first time in its history, boiled with 
passion. 

The phrase was Mr. Syrett’s; he uttered 
it only in the ear of Mrs. Maile, but it was 
astonishing that such a phrase should enter . 
his mind, let alone pass his lips. “The pro- 
fessor;”’ reported Mr. Syrett, returning from | 
the dinner table, ‘boiled with passion 
throughout the meal; 
and, moreover, he is 
beginning to drink 





very well. She de- 
scribed the Pageant of 


|| Fair Women, in which 


Sir Henry took an in- 
genuous interest. 
Andrew sat and lis- 
tened with sardonic ad- 
miration. He had never 
before seen Betty in 
this decorous mood; on 
her previous visit she 
had behaved, as she 
said, like a brat, and he 
had not realized, in the 
year between, that her 
cavalier treatment of 
himself and John 


;| Frewen was no longer 


universal. If one ages 
a great deal between 
twenty and twenty- 
three, one also ages be- 
tween twenty and 
twenty-one. Betty 


Cream had in fact now 


two sets of manners, 
one for her contempo- 
raries and one for her 
elders; possibly in the 


FOR BETTER OR WORSE 


s A husband, after all, spends rela- 
tively few hours of his life parad- 
ing his wife, or even contemplating 
her beauty. What engages him far 
more often is the unromantic busi- 
ness of living with her—of listening 
to her conversation, of trying to 
fathom and satisfy her whims, of de- 
tecting and counteracting her plots 
against his ego, of facing with her 
the dull hazards and boredoms of 
everyday life. In the discharge of this 
business personal beauty is certainly 
not necessarily a help; on the con- 
trary, it may be a downright hin- 
drance, if only because it makes for 
the hollowest and least intelligent of 
all forms of vanity. Of infinitely more 
value is the quality that women too 
often neglect; to wit, the quality of 
simple amiability. The most steadily 
charming of all human beings, male 
or female, is the one who is tolerant, 
but unproyocative, good-humored, 
kind. A man wants a show only 
intermittently, but he wants peace 
and comfort every day. And to get 
them, if he is sagacious, he is quite 
willing to sacrifice scenery. 
—H. L. MENCKEN: 
Prejudices: Fourth Series, Reflection on 
Human Monogamy. 


heavy.” 

For a moment Mrs. ~ 
Maile looked at her 
colleague as though she 
suspected him of drink- 
ing himself. “‘What do 
you mean, boiled?” 
asked Mrs. Maile. 

The butler hesitated. 
“He never took his 
eyes off her,” he said 
inadequately. ‘‘Off 
Miss Cream.” 

“Then how did he 
eat his dinner?” Mrs, 
Maile asked. 

“He didn’t, not to 
speak of. That’s what 
I’m saying.” 

The housekeeper 
sniffed. “‘Miss Cream 
is a very attractive 
young lady, and natu- 
rally takes the eye. 
But as for boiling with 
passion—all I can say 
is, Mr. Syrett, I hope 
you will not use such 
language and go put- 





course of time both 
would merge into the 
latter and leave her al- 
together polite. What complicated lives 
women led, reflected Andrew, if they took 
this business of social relations seriously. 
Even their physique was schooled: now, at 
precisely the right moment, Betty began to 
look a little tired; it was time for the tea 
things to be cleared, and for Lady Carmel 
to show her her room. 

“That’s a nice girl,” said Sir Henry, as 
soon as Betty and his wife had withdrawn. 
“Pretty as a picture. I’d like to have seen 
her in that pageant.” 


Ass ANDREW went upstairs he heard voices 
on the landing above. Betty Cream, incau- 
tiously stepping out of her door to view the 
lie of the land, had been waylaid by Mr. 
Belinski. 

“One moment, please!’”’ he implored. He 
had shaved too impetuously and cut his 
chin; Betty noted the dab of cotton wool. 
She had no illusions as to the effect she had 
produced on him, and genuinely regretted it. 
“‘T wish to tell you why I did not remem- 
ber you.” 

“There’s really no need,” Betty assured 
him. 

“But there is, otherwise you will think me 
just another of your British fish. It was be- 
cause I happened to be in love. And I must 
have been more in love than I thought,” 
added Mr. Belinski, with an air of surprise. 


ting such ideas into the 
heads of Hilda, or 
Cluny Brown.” 

The remark was superfluous as well as un- 
just, for the heads of Hilda and Cluny were 
full of such ideas already. Love at first sight 
is always more quickly recognized by the 
young because they believe in it; they do not 
automatically discount its first symptoms, 
putting down to nerves or the weather the 
often similar derangements induced by 
passion. Hilda, in particular, was something 
of an expert on the subject: it had been a 
case of love at first sight between Hilda and 
her seafarer, who had gazed on her, she told 
Cluny, with just such a mortal look as the 
professor laid on Miss Cream. This experi- 
ence made Hilda sentimentally inclined; 
Cluny, though equally interested, discovered 
a more ironic attitude, which she made no 
attempt to conceal. In these days she saw 
less of the professor than usual, for he spent 
little time in the stables; but that was where 
he was when she was sent to find him, a day 
or two later, with a message from Lady 
Carmel. 

Cluny loped into the yard and looked 
about with quite a feeling of nostalgia. It 
was only twice or thrice that she had stood 
there, talking to the professor, but each con- 
versation had been unusual enough—meaty 
enough—to leave a generally pleasing mem- 
ory. When she looked up and saw his head 
sticking out of the window, she grinned and 

(Continued on Page 46) : 





YD THERE WAS great excitement 
throughout the land! 


'verybody cried, ‘‘Here at last is a 
ctable baby soap, a delightful dish 
p, a grand soap for fine things, and 
arvelous bath soap—all rolled into 

wonderful soap called SWAN! 





Made by Lever Brothers Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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It’s4 soapsin one! It’ssimply perfect!” 


Swan is pure as fine castiles! Mild 
as a moonbeam! Which means baby’s 
tender skin, mama’s hands, and pretty 
silks thrive on its gentle care. 


But Swan is also a whiz with foamy, 
rich suds! So daddies are crazy for 
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Swan baths. And dirty dishes shine 
when Swan goes to work! But here’s 
the really important thing. . . 


Since Swan does four big chores — 
you have to shop for only one pure 
soap! What a joy these days! What 
a wonderful wartime buy! Just stick 
to Swan and you’ll be all set for al- 
most every washing job! 





Stute is $0 0g op One 












_UNCLE SAM SAYS: DON’T WASTE SOAP! 
1. Don’t leave Swan in water. Don’t 
make more lather than you need. 
2. Keep soap dish dry. 3. Wipe off 
grease, rinse dishes before washing. 
4. Save Swan slivers: dissolve in boil- 
ing water to make soap jelly. 


CBS, Monday thru Friday 


TUNE IN! “Bright Horizon,“ 
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Want your clothes to have a band- 
box finish? Want ’em to stay fresh 
longer, instead of turning limp and 





rule 
number one—add SATINA to your starch. 
Satina makes starched clothes even more 
resistant to dirt. It gives ‘em a glossy, 


“like-new” finish ... makes your ironing 


easier and quicker. Rule number two: 
starch everything you possibly can... for 
starching keeps clothes fresh longer. 






OS 





3. Make basic starch according to 


the 
directions on the package, adding one sec- 
tion (one quarter of a cake) of Satina to 
each quart. For thick starch, use mixture 
undiluted; for medium, one to two parts 
lukewarm water to one part basic starch; 
for thin, three to four parts water. 


5. Wring garments well, after you’ve 
given them a thorough bath in the Satina- 
starch mixture. Now your clothes are 
ready to dry. Iron while slightly damp. 
Notice how this modern trick in starching 
makes your iron glide over every piece 
without sticking. That’s because there’s 
Satina in your starch. 
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Jo Stanch ov not to Starch 
—what and, how 


picking up every speck of dirt? A 
lot depends on what you starch — 
and how. These hints will help: 





2. Thick, medium, .or thin starch? Here’s 
the answer: thick only for fabrics like 
chintz; medium for men’s shirts, curtains 
(net, organdy, etc.), nurses’ uniforms, slip 
covers and draperies (cretonnes, etc.); thin 
for blouses (cotton or linen), children’s 
clothes (percale or gingham), house 
dresses, aprons, collars and cuffs. 





4. Use starch hot—the hotter the better 


—because hot starch penetrates fabrics 
more thoroughly than cool. Starch clothes 
needing thick mixture, first; then dilute 
thick mixture for the medium; then again 
for the thin, thus saving mixture. Dip and 
squeeze garments several times, 





6. Satina makes irons glide over any 
starched surface. It smoo-ooths your whole 
ironing job... helps prevent snags and 
pulls and tears. Use Satina in your starch 
to save clothes, to save yourself! Get Satina 
the very next time you buy laundry sup- 
plies. A whole month’s supply costs only 
a few cents! 
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flung up an arm, as though to ward off a 
second copy of Gulliver. But Mr. Belinski 
had evidently forgotten about it. He looked 


at her as if she were doing something silly. 


Cluny’s grin faded. ‘‘ Well?” she said sar- 


donically. “‘How’s your Polish soul?” 
“Go away,” said Belinski. 
But Cluny stayed where she was. 


“Where is she now?” asked Belinski ab- 


ruptly. Whenever he said ‘‘she” he meant 
Betty Cream, and Cluny understood. 
“Keeping her hand in on Sir Henry.” 


“You are idiotic to be jealous of her. She 


is good even to old men, because she has a 
golden nature.” 

Cluny opened her eyes. “But I’m not 
jealous. I think she’s a dream. I’ve gota 
message. Sir Henry and Lady Carmel are 
going into Exeter in the car, and if you’d like 
to go, too, will you get your things on?” 

“Is she going?” 

Nose 

“Then why should I?” 

“Well, you might want to get some more 
stockings.” 

Belinski reached out for the nearest book, 
but a sudden recollection stayed his hand. 
It was just possible that his shirts might be 
ready for him. Hastily weighing one con- 
sideration against another, he decided that 
it was worth missing the chance of Betty’s 
company at Friars Carmel, in order to ap- 
pear before her in dove-gray crepe de Chine. 

Even Cluny could have told him that this 
was a mistake, but he didn’t tell Cluny why 
he had changed his 
mind. He forgot about 
her even while she 
stood there in front of 
him. And Cluny, as 
soon as she turned 
away, forgot about 
Mr. Belinski. It was 
Wednesday afternoon; 
Titus Wilson would be 
waiting for her at the 
foot of the Gorge. 


FRESH 


» 


placed according 
Conversation was 


“So you’ve company 
at the house?’’ re- 
marked Mr. Wilson. It 
was the first timeCluny 


ten years,”” 





had seen him since 
Betty Cream arrived. 
“I doubt you’re all 
fine and busy.” 

“One person doesn’t 
make much differ- 
ence,” said Cluny. “At 
least, not in the way of 
work,” 

“Miss Cream was in the shop this morn- 
ing. She’s a very taking young lady.” 

Without rancor, Cluny realized that any 
man who had just seen Betty would naturally 
want to talk about her. “Don’t you think 
she’s beautiful?” she asked. 

“I would like to see her with her face 
washed,” replied the chemist cautiously. 

“Well, I have,” said Cluny, ‘‘and she’s 
just the same, or very nearly.” She sighed. 
“It’s hard to be plain all your life.” 

Mr. Wilson made no pretense at misunder- 
standing her. “‘We’ve all got to take what 
the Lord sends us,” he said consolingly. 
‘Maybe you're not plain to your friends.” 

“I'm plain to Uncle Arn, and he’s known 
me all my life.” 

“If I may make a personal remark,” said 
Mr. Wilson, “you have sometimes a very 
intelligent look.” 


piest marriage. 


Turey hurried on, Cluny looking as in- 
telligent as possible. She had so little per- 
sonal vanity that this meager praise made 
her quite overlook his interest in Miss Cream. 





That evening some twenty of us, 
in full evening dress, marched 
ceremoniously in to dinner and were 


dies had left, [found myself listening 
to an Austrian count and a tall, self- 
possessed Russian nobleman, who 
were discussing the desirability of 
maintaining punctilious relations 
with one’s wife. “* 
said the former, “‘and 
have never yet visited my wife’s 
apartment without first sending my 
valet to inquire of her maid whether 
she would receive me.”’ They both 
agreed that formality between hus- 
band and wife made for the hap- 


—COL. LLOYD C. GRISCOM: 
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After all, beauty didn’t last, but intelligence 
did. It might even improve. 

She said generously, ‘‘I think Miss Cream’s 
clever too. Atany rate, she isn’t dumb. She’s 
got everything. If I lookec like that, I’d go 
on the films.” 

“Then you’d-do a very daft thing,” said 
Mr. Wilson severely. 

“T could be the funny woman in the com- 
ics.” Cluny had already reverted to her 
own personality; she could never be anyone 


SATINA 


Yo Mick! . .So quick! . With SATINA in your Alanch | 
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else for long. 
boardinghouse. 
spinster.” 
“Now, see here,” said Mr. Wilson, re 
shocked. ‘‘That’s no fit expression fora yc 
woman.” 
‘I’m nearly twenty-one,” said Cluny, 
Out of the tail of her eye she saw | 
frowning, and felt rather pleased, She? 
never baited Mr. Wilson before, and the 
that she was able to do so gave her a 
come sensation of power. 
“You’re twenty-one and a baby,” 
Mr. Wilson abruptly. 


“The one who kee 
I could be a rep a 


“Tye been through a lot in my tin}- 
Hollywood and the professor forgot) 
Cluny looked back over her twenty 
and they seemed to her very long. © 
hadn’t made’ the most of them; but tt 
were still one or two memories which | 
thought would surprise Mr. Wilson. T 
beautiful bathroom, for example, which 
now saw as the permanent backgroun¢ 
Mr. Ames. It was funny—whenever 
conjured up that kindly figure in its yel 
pull-over, she never saw it in the scullery} 
studio, but always by the bath. “It’s funni 
meditated Cluny aloud, “how you alw 
see a man in the same place.” | 

“Now what exactly,”’ asked Mr. Wils 
“do you mean by that?” 

Cluny found she had meant more than © 
realized. The rule did not apply only to] 
Ames, but also to Mr. Belinski, and to Ti 
Wilson himself. “Well, whenever I see y 
it’s out in these lar 
Whenever I seethe 
fessor, it’sinthestab 
I mean, I’ve seen } f 
in the shop as well, z 
he’s about all the tir 
but that’s where 3 
sort of belong.” 

The chemist’s br 
gradually cleared. 
thought he underste 
what all this daft t: 
had been leading up | 
It was true, they dy 
always meet in t 
lanes, they walked | 
about three hours w 
no more refreshm 
than the bars of cho 
late he brought in | 
pocket ;hethought 
Cluny, in a very rou 
about way, was } 
proaching him f 
never taking her hor 
to tea. 

He said kindly, “With these fine da | 
we’ve had, it’s a long time since you’ } 
been to the house.” ! 

“Yes, it is,” agreed Cluny, rather su 
prised. “‘How’s Mrs. Wilson?” 

“Much the same,” Mr. Wilson told he 
“The first wet day, you must come ba 
and have tea.” 

The effect of these words was just such | 
he had anticipated: Cluny, thinking of o 
Mrs. Wilson in her shawls, remembering t/ 
odd coziness of that first encounter, smili/ 
up at him; and they walked on in their usu 
amity. 


ye} Mm 


THING! 


to our stations. 
stiff. After the la- 


I’ve been married 


Diplomatically Speaking. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 
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It was fortunate that Andrew, envisagil 
a week of simple rural pleasures, and 1 
more, had not done so with much convi 
tion. Friars Carmel boiled with passion, ar 
the week looked like being a month. | 

In the first place, Colonel Duff-Grahai 
came to lunch, and invited them all back fc 
the week after. Betty agreed to stay on fc 
this festivity. The original date of her d 
parture once abandoned, no other was fixec 
Lady Carmel, accustomed to the month-lo 
country visiting of her youth, began to pla 
picnics and excursions for the warmé 
weather, and Betty, who thought nothin! 
of running across to Paris for the week end 
agreed that it would be a pity to come a 
the way to Devon and see nothing of t 
country. She settled down, took to garde 
ing with Lady Carmel and playing pique . 
with Sir Henry; and all sorts of upsettin he 


thoughts began to cross Andrew’s mind. wt 
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_ Amore conceited young man would h 
jumped to the conclusion, against any « 
dence, that when Betty came to Friars C 
mel, it was in pursuit of himself. And 
was not conceited. Moreover, in the cir: 
in which they both moved, sentiment 


had also come into fashion a simple, fo 

right mode of behavior, the exponents 
which cheerfully went ahead doing whate 
they wished to do, readily explaining th 
motives, paying their way, so to speak, 

their frankness. To this school Betty Cre 
eminently belonged, and Andrew was cx 
vinced that she had come to Friars Carr 
because she liked the country in spring, a 
that she was staying on because she lik 
Friars Carmel. 

So far, so good; and his own attitude v 
in theory just as simple. Betty’s preser 
was a matter of indifference to him. If 
amused her to stay on, being the perfect 
guest, let her; if it amused her to treat h 
as a favorite brother—which was what ; 
did—okay by Andrew. Conversely, th 
was no reason in the world why, after 1 





the laundress from 
e employment agency 


not go up to town again and get hold o} 


complication, and one he had introduc 
himself, was the professor. 

Andrew felt an extraordinary relucta 
to go to London, leaving Betty and Belins 
at Friars Carmel. For Adam Belinski h 
abandoned himself unreservedly to his te: 
perament. Where was now the gentle p 
fessor whose even quietness had won t 
elder Carmels’ hearts? He talked eitk 
much too much or not at all; he boast 
or gloomed; he wore caddish shirts. At ti 
he was undeniably amusing, and Betty w 
easily amused; his silence had a quali 
which some girls might have considered fi 
tering. Andrew found him obnoxious 
round. 

“Doesn’t it ever get monotonous?” 
asked Betty one evening. They were playi 
billiards; Belinski, after marking for th 
for half an hour, had just thrown down 
chalk and walked out. 

“‘Doesn’t what get monotonous?” 

“Having men fall head over heels in 1 
with you as soon as you appear. Lying do 




















f you have a Proctor 
Never-Lift Iron... 


think you’d find it boring.” 

Betty thoughtfully chalked her cue. 
a matter of fact, it isn’t at all. It’s very 
teresting. You see, I’m not intellectual, 


“ 


being in love, you do get to know them.’ 


V’ll take the job! 


Yes, a Proctor Never-Lift is an 
iron to get excited about. At a 
finger touch it lifts itself...stands 
on its own “legs” .. . ends the 
need for tiring lifting and tilting. 
Right now buy War Bonds. After 
Victory buy a Proctor Iron. 


over his own recent conduct. 

“That’s why I keep my friends,” add 
Betty. “I find out much sooner than m« 
women what a man’s really like, and 1 
think he’s nice, I’m not likely to be let dor 
later on. I expect they feel the same abc 
me.” 

There was much truth in this. Amo 
their Bloomsbury and Chelsea and Mayfi 
playmates, whose friendships, like their lo 
affairs, often had a touch-and-go qualii 
Betty’s own relations were noticeably stab 
She knew people for years. There were m 
with whom Andrew had been friendly 
Cambridge, but with whom he had since Ic 
contact; every now and then he met one 
another of them in the company of Bet 
Cream. When they married, Betty natura 
saw less of them, but few wives did not w 
come her presence at a dinner party. 

“What d’you want them all for?’’ ask 
Andrew, with genuine curiosity. 

“T like them. I like having friends,’ 

“If you’re not careful, you're going 
spend your whole life going to see people.’ 

Betty leaned over the table, apparen 
studying the position of the balls. ‘Nc 
don’t think so,” she said vaguely.»" 
nearly twenty-two.” 

Both she and Cluny were rather consci 
of their ages, and conscious of having 
their first youth behind them. 
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"Tue next day brought lunch at the colom 
It was fine and warm, so that they were < 
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e competent repairs, 81 Service Stations, Coast 
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so rarely admitted as a spring of action t 
Andrew instinctively discounted it. Th 1, 
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official week of her visit was past, he shou BE 


man he knew at the Air Ministry. The om 


to be walked over, like Belinski. I shot 


I am interested in people. And when they y 


Andrew threw a hasty backward glar= 
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NO “SUMMER NERVES” 
FOR US. WE FEEL GRAND 
OUR DOCTOR HAS US 
ALL TAKING VIMMS 





Extra Vitamins and Minerals needed now 
just as in winter—U. S. Gov't surveys show 


THIS SUMMER... Avoid that 
"Hot Weather Slump!” 


... due to lack of sufficient Vitamins and Iron in your diet 


Here’s why—A U.S. Government 
study —other surveys too—showed 
that average hot-weather meals were 
lacking in essential vitamins and min- 
erals, as much as and often more than 
winter diets. Not only do you eat less 
vitamin-rich foods, but many foods 
you do eat, more easily lose their natu- 
ral vitamins in summer weather. 


“Hot weather nerves” and ‘Summer 
slump” may be due to lack of enough 
vitamins and minerals, especially iron, 
in the diet. Don’t run this risk just 
when summer fun calls for more vital- 
ity and energy! Get all the vitamins 
your family may need—from Vimms. 


All the vitamins Government Experts 
and Doctors agree are essential 
Unlike so many vitamin prepara- 
tions, Vimms give you not just Vitamin 
A or D, not just important B Complex 
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Lever Brothers Co., THAT. 
Pharmaceutical Div., GE. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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vitamins—but all the vitamins known 
to be essential in the diet. 


Iron for good rich blood 


And more than that, Vimms give 
you vital iron (especially scarce in 
summer diets) necessary for good rich 
blood. Also Calcium, Phosphorus nec- 
essary for strong body tissues. 


Mes No product which offers you 


only one tablet or capsule per day can 
give you the benefits of all these vita- 
mins and minerals. That is why Vimms 
come in three tablets a day. 


New Low Price on the big Vimms 
Family Package! 288 tablets, 3 months’ 
supply ! Now only $4.29! Get pleasant- 
tasting Vimms from your druggist in 
the Regular size, the Economy size or 
the extra-thrifty Family size. Take 
3 Vimms every day at breakfast. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
chap,” he said suddenly. ‘‘Find him much 
trouble about the place?” 

Sir Henry looked surprised. ‘The profes- 
sor? Oh, no. He’s writing a book.” 

The colonel nodded solemnly. To him, as 
to his old friend, authorship put a man, if 
not quite outside the pale of common hu- 
manity, at least into a special class—like 
vegetarians. But he was pleased to have 
had an author at his table, and he felt that 
his party had gone off unusually well. 


Cluny returned to the house, feeling 
slightly apprehensive, for her excursion had 
not, in fact, been sanctioned by Mrs. Maile: 
she had simply run out. It was rash to go to 
the colonel’s when she knew the family was 
lunching there, and rasher still to let Roddy 
off his lead. However, Lady Carmel re- 
turned, and no summons followed, and by 
seven o'clock, when it was time to take 
round the water cans, Cluny was breathing 
more easily. 

She liked taking the cans round. Her 
sociable nature welcomed any personal con- 
tact, even if it consisted of no more than a 
shout to the professor, who was usually in 
his dressing room, or a decorous, “‘ Your hot 
water, my lady,” to Lady Carmel; so the 
extra can for Miss Cream was a positive 
source of pleasure. 

“You ought to see her in her dressing 
gown!”’ said Cluny—perhaps rashly, since 
she said it to Mr. Belinski; but indeed Betty 
Cream in a cloud of blue chiffon was a very 
lovely sight. She had just slipped into it, 
standing with one foot bare and one thrust 
into a cherry-colored slipper, when Cluny 
entered the room that same evening. 

Cluny always took a good look at Miss 
Cream; now, for the first time, Miss Cream 
took a good look at Cluny. She was an ex- 
tremely competent judge of another woman’s 
appearance; almost impartial, since her own 
looks defied competition. But Cluny puzzled 
her. Beautiful eyes, a good skin—yet not 
the faintest chance of ever qualifying as a 
lovely; tall, and height was coming in 
again, but either gawkily built or made to 
look so by her dress. Clothes would matter 
a lot to her, if she could achieve the unusual 
without collapsing into the art ind-craft. 
Miss Cream surveyed this conflicting evi- 
dence, threw it away and jumped to the cor- 
rect verdict that no catalogue of attributes 
could explain Cluny Brown’s chief and rare 
quality: she looked like someone. 


In ciuny’s own circles, as has been seen, 
this was not an asset at all; in Miss Cream’s 
it was cardinal. In the three years since she 
had come out she had seen scores and scores 
of nicely dressed debutantes, none of whom 
looked like anything in the world but nicely 
dressed debutantes. Even the plain ones 
were not plain enough to be striking, and 
the pretty were all pretty in the same way. 
In my way, thought Betty dispassion- 
ately; only in her this conventional English 
beauty was raised to its highest paint. She 
perceived, for a fleeting moment, a bond of 
union between herself and the tall, dark girl 
with the water can. 

Betty sat down on the bed and put on her 
other slipper. She said, “I saw you out with 
Roddy.” 

Cluny beamed. ‘‘Isn’t he beautiful? We 
meant to go another way, but he bolted. He 
likes to get me in the brook.” 

“Does he ever?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Cluny. “But I soon dry 
off.”” She lifted the china jug from the 
basin and set the brass one in its place. 
“Shall I pour this out for you?” 

“‘Good heavens, no,” said Betty impa- 
tiently. Most intelligent persons with whom 
Cluny came in contact felt a vague dis- 
satisfaction with whatever Cluny was doing; 
Betty now felt it absurd that she should be 
messing about with water cans. ““‘Do you 
like this sort of job?’’ she asked baldly. 

“No,” said Cluny. “‘ But it’s good for me.” 

Their common youth made any further 
explanation unnecessary. It was not so long 
since Betty had been taking a domestic- 
science course, because that was considered 
good for her. 
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She said energetically, “‘There must be 
lots of other things you could do. For in- 
stance, if you’re so fond of dogs, you could 
be a kennel maid.” 

Cluny at once looked pleased and enthusi- 
astic, as she always did when anyone would 
talk to her about herself. Betty tucked her 
feet under the folds of her blue gown, like a 
goddess sitting in a lotus, and considered the 
matter with growing interest. 

“T’ve a cousin who breeds cockers,”’ she 
said. ‘“‘He knows absolutely everyone. And 
there’s the woman in Mount Street where 
mother got her poodle ——”’ 

“Oh, has your mother a poodle?” cried 
Cluny. 

“Two. She overfeeds them. It’s criminal.” 

Cluny looked aghast. ‘‘There’s nothing 
worse,” she lamented, shaking her head. 
“Especially if they don’t get much exercise.” 

“They get none, unless I’m there. You 
know, I believe you’re simply cut out for a 
kennel maid.” Betty did at that moment 
see Cluny very clearly in a long white coat, 
leading a cocker spaniel up to get first 
prize; and the picture looked much more 
natural than Cluny in cap and apron. “‘If 
you like, I’ll write round and make inquiries. . 
I'll write to my cousin tonight.” 


Ir was very odd. No two people could 
have been less alike, but Cluny suddenly 
found herself reminded by Miss Cream of 
Aunt Addie Trumper. She hesitated. 
“What,” she asked uneasily, ‘‘does a kennel 
maid do?” 

“All sorts of things. There’s grooming and 
feeding and exercising, and cleaning out ken- 
nels, and worming, and you’d probably learn 
to strip and trim as well.” 

“And all just dogs?” 

* “Ofcourse. If you’re so fond of them ——’”’ 

“T am fond of them. But I don’t know 
that I want just dogs.” 

“There'd be people as well, naturally. And 
you'd go to all the shows ——” 

“Dog shows?” 

“Of course—and meet all the other dog 
people. My cousin loves it.” 

“T expect he’s fonder of dogs than I am,” 
said Cluny apologetically, ‘‘because myself, 
I think I’d go nuts.” 

With a friendly smile she left the room and 
galloped off\to fill the other cans. She did 
not give Miss Cream’s proposition an- 
other thought—Cluny knew by instinct that 
whatever else she was, she wasn’t one of the 
dog people—but she recognized the prompt- 
ing good nature. She felt she hadn’t done 
Miss Cream justice, a feeling which, being 
proud, she very much disliked. 

Cluny always left the pantry door open, in 
case anything should be going on outside. 
Now she heard Mr. Belinski speak to Sir 
Henry in the hall, then come upstairs, and 
when he reached the top she put out her 
head. 

“Here a minute!” called Cluny. 

Mr. Belinski came into the pantry. 

Cluny turned off the taps and faced him 
seriously. “You know you're always calling 
me a cat? I was, a bit. About Miss Cream. 
And I was wrong, because she’s sweet.”’ 

“She has been sweét to you?”’ asked Mr. 
Belinski jealously. “‘How?”’ 

““Oh, she wants me to be a kennel maid,” 
said Cluny carelessly. ‘“‘But that’s not the 
point; what I mean is, you’re right about her 
golden nature.”’ 

Belinski looked at her attentively. ‘Is this 
your blessing you are giving me?” 

“Oh, rats,’”’ said Cluny. “It’s nothing to 
do with me, it’s just that if I make a mistake 
I like to own up. She saw me with Roddy 
and thought maybe I’d like to be a kennel 
maid, and if so she’d ask about. That’s tak- 
ing trouble, and shows a kind heart.” 

“Her heart is not kind,” said Belinski 
somberly. “It is without kindness or unkind- 
ness, like the heart of a flower.” 

But Cluny, her debt paid, had no time to 
listen to this sort of thing. ‘“‘Swell,’’ said she. 
“You might take your can along. I’ve got to 
wait.” 


XIX 


Anpb what, in the meantime, of Mr. Porritt 
without Cluny? 
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Truth to tell, Mr. Porritt hardly missed 
her at all. The domestic offices she used to 
perform were being adequately carried out 
by Mrs. Trumper’s respectable woman: as 
for the telephone, he trusted the next-door 
people with the key, and when they heard 
the bell ringing they went in and answered 
it, for a very small consideration. 

Only once a week, on Sundays, was Cluny 
remembered completely. Every Sunday at 
dinner Mr. Trumper, or Addie, would ask, 
“Heard from young Cluny?” and Mr. Porritt 
would say if he had, and give any trifle of 
news, and for a minute or two they dis- 
cussed her, agreeing how wise they had all 
been to send her into good service. 

“She’s fixed for life,’’ Mrs. Trumper used 
to say complacently. ‘“You did well by her, 
Arn, and I hope she’s grateful. What a time 
you had, to be sure!”’ 

Mr. Porritt reflected. “She was a good 
lass.”’ 

It was kindly said; but if that was all he 
could say of Cluny Brown, her memory was 
wearing faint indeed. 

XX 

Waen Cynthia Duff-Graham received her 
father’s telegram she had been staying nearly 
a month with her friend who bred Angora 
rabbits; and the bungalow which accommo- 
dated them, though wonderfully pictur- 
esque, had not re- 
ally been designed 
for guests. Cynthia 
was therefore quite 
willing to be sum- 
moned home, and 
set out next day. It 
may be wondered 
how she was able to 
leave her own Blue 
Beverins for so long 
a period; the an- 
swer was Girl 
Guides. Miss Duff- 
Graham ran a small 
troop of Guides at 
Friars Carmel, its 
members being 
chiefly daughters 
of families employ- 
able at the Hall. 
The Guides were 
always pleased to 
see her come back, 
and so, too, was the 
colonel. 

In person Cyn- 
thia Duff-Graham 
was a stocky girl 
with a fine com- 
plexion; besides 
knowing all about 
rabbits, she played 
a smashing good 
game of tennis. Her return brought the 
courts at Friars Carmel and the Hall into 
use again, and the young people played 
every day. 

Whoever partnered Cynthia won—even 
Belinski, who took both hands to a back- 
stroke and allowed balls to bounce twice— 
thus diminishing their force—before return- 
ing them. Andrew played well but carelessly, 
and Betty had a few good shots. Fortu- 
nately, Cynthia was very sweet-tempered; 
she ran about exhorting and instructing like 
a games mistress, and offered to coach them 
all in turn. Betty was the only one who 
accepted; for Cynthia had developed the 
anticipated crush, and her company was 
less wearing on the tennis lawn than any- 
where else. 

“Tf only we had a court marked with 
squares!”’ she lamented. “I know gardeners 
never have time, but couldn’t Andrew and 
the professor manage it?” 

Betty shook her head. ‘‘The professor’s 
writing a book; and Andrew’s lazy.” 

“All right, I’ll do it myself.” 

So the next morning Cynthia turned up at 
nine o’clock with tapes and pegs and a fold- 
ing foot rule, and half an hour later was ob- 


ing. 
secret rein 


fortune. 


‘| served from the breakfast table crawling 


industriously about the lawn. Sir Henry 
blessed his soul and demanded to know what 
the girl was at; Betty told him; and Lady 
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Hugo had a beautiful face: 
strong and young and fearless. 
It was only the paleness and per- 
haps the too steel glint behind 
his eyes which told of his suffer- 
No one could know 
which 
freedom of Hugo’s soul. No one 
could lift the curtain which hung 
between him and the woman he 
loved. Noone. Not even Hugo. 


Bolinvar, by Marguerite F. 
Bayliss, is the colorful tale of two 


handsome horsemen, in a breath- 
taking hunt for romance and 
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Carmel directed that as soon as they had 
finished breakfast Andrew and Belinski 
should go out to help. 

But while Andrew and Belinski ungal- 
lantly dallied, Cynthia found other company. 
Cluny Brown, hearing from Syrett of the 
goings on, naturally slipped out to investi- 
gate. She appeared just as an end of tape 
jerked from its peg, and promptly ran to 
hold it down. 

“Thanks awfully,” called Cynthia. ‘* How 
many pegs have I put in that side?” 

““Six,”” shouted Cluny. “‘What are they 
for?” 

“T’m marking the court in squares, so we 
can practice properly. But I’ll have to wait 
until the grass is drier, or the whitewash 
won't take.”” Cynthia scrambled to her feet 
and approached. She of course knew who 
Cluny was, one of the maids, and maids were 
a class in which Cynthia took a special in- 
terest. ““You’re new here, aren’t you?”’ she 
asked pleasantly. ““Do you come from round 
about?” 

“From London,”’ said Cluny. 

“Dear me, that 7s a long way!” 

Now, when Mr. Wilson said much the 
same thing, Cluny felt pathetic; Miss Duff- 
Graham aroused in her a spirit of mondaine 
independence. 

“Oh, I like to get around,” said Cluny 
airily. “It’s a change from Paddington.”’ 

““Paddington!”’ 
exclaimed Cynthia. 
“T wonder if you 
by any chance be- 
longed to a girls’ 
club there run by a 
friend of mine, a 
Miss Packett?”’ 

pS NOPse sare 
Cluny. “But I’ve 
had tea at the 
Ritz.” 

Cynthia Duff- 
Graham was too oc- 
cupied with a new 
idea to take this in. 
“I’m sure it would 
have been just the 
thing for you,”’ she 
said. ‘“‘They did 
folk dancing. I’ve 
tried to start a club 
here—only some- 


the 


bridled the 


how it never got 
started. If I tried 
again, would you 
join?” 

“T can’t folk- 
dance.” 

“That doesn’t 


matter. You’re just 
the type,’’said Cyn- 
thia vigorously. 
Her Guides and her 
clubs had developed in her a certain rough- 
and-ready power of judgment: less percipi- 
ent than Betty Cream,-she saw no discrep- 
ancy between Cluny and her occupation, 
but she did recognize in her the ability 
to compel other parlormaids through the 
mazes of Shepherds Hey. As for Cluny, she 
began to feel the same slight uneasiness 
which used to overtake her, on the outskirts 
of a Salvation Army crowd, when they came 
round with the box. 

“T’m sorry, I wouldn’t have time,” she 
protested nervously. 

“Don’t you get an afternoon off?” 

“Yes, but I need it.” 


PN : ~ | 
Cyntuia repressed a sigh. That was the 


perpetual trouble, even when they were just 
the type: they hated to give up their after- 
noons off, even to enjoyment. She made an- 


other attempt. “If we got up a really decent | 


team, we could enter for the county coin- 
petitions. They’re great sport.” 

“Are they like dog shows?”’ asked Cluny. 

“Like dog shows?” 

“T mean, at dog shows you meet all the 
dog people, I suppose at folk-dance compe- 
titions you meet all the folk dancers. If 
you'll excuse me,” said Cluny courteously. 
“T ought to get on with the beds.”’ 

There are certain advantages about being 
a parlormaid: one can always break off a 
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conversation without impoliteness. Cluny 
loped back to the house and, entering by the 
laundry, found Hilda sorting the wash. 
Cluny stopped and regarded her with a 
speculative eye. 

“Ever done any folk-dancing, Hilda?” 

“Get on with’ee!”’ 

Cluny leaned up against the doorjamb 
and swung an imaginary foot rule. “ You’re 
just the type, Hilda. You could enter for the 
county competitions. Miss Duff-Graham 
wants to groom you for stardom on your 
afternoon off.” 


It was sad that Cynthia’s kind thought 
should have been so ungratefully received, 
but such disappointments frequently and 
inexplicably came her way. Her presence at 
Friars Carmel squared the young people’s 
party, enabled them, or rather drove them 
to play tennis, brightened them up with in- 
nocent jokes; yet the tempers of Andrew 
and the professor at least seemed suddenly 
to deteriorate. Betty’s did not—and for a 
cognate reason. She had reached a point in 
her relations with the two men where a 
chaperon was very useful. Even her wit 
and experience were finding difficulty in keep- 
ing the amorous professor at bay, in keeping 
him, so to speak, below boiling point; while 
Andrew began to watch her necessary ma- 
neuvers with an increasingly sardonic eye. 
Cynthia’s heartiness, by making all but the 
loudest conversation impossible, afforded a 
respite; so Betty encouraged her to spend as 
much time as possible at Friars Carmel, and 
never left her side. This annoyed Andrew 
and Belinski equally, and they formed a 
temporary disgruntled alliance to boycott 
all outdoor sports. 

“The beastly slackers!” cried Cynthia 
humorously. 

She didn’t really mind their defection, so 
long as she had Betty; but now and then 
the recollection that Mr. Belinski wrote 
books impelled her to pursue him with more 
intellectual attentions. She asked whether 
he did not get a terrific kick out of seeing his 
writings in print, and Mr. Belinski, possibly 
misunderstanding, replied that there were 
many things he would like to give a terrific 
kick to, but books were not one of them. 

“The girl’s a half-wit,’”’ said Andrew, only 
just lowering his voice. He and Betty were 
at one end of the billiard table, playing, 
while the intellectual conversation carried 
on under the scoreboard at the other. They 
were, as usual, all together. A wet afternoon— 
it was raining steadily—merely herded them 
indoors. 

“She’s very 
Betty. 

“T suppose she’s another friend you’re 
going to keep?” 

“T expect so.” 


nice, really,’’ murmured 


Anprew glanced up. He had a sudden im- 
pulse to tell Betty he was going to join the 
Air Force. He nearly did so; only at that 
moment Belinski evidently said something 
altogether outrageous, Cynthia jumped up 
with a scarlet face, and all at once they were 
in the thick of a silly quarrel. 

“T’m going home,” said Cynthia loudly. 
“I’m sorry, Andrew, but I’m going home.” 

“Don’t be a_nitwit,’” said Andrew. 
“What’s the matter?” 

“The professor’s being perfectly beastly.” 
She turned to glare at him, and he, with 
an exasperated and righteous air, promptly 
made matters worse. 

“All I said was that the extreme fertility 
of rabbits ——”’ 

“Shut up!” cried Cynthia. 

ng probably explained their attrac- 





Betty, who was still holding her billiard 
cue, reached forward with it and very 
lightly rapped Belinski over the knuckles. 
“Apologize to Cynthia at*once.” 

Belinski’s eyes became bright and intent; 
he slid his hand up the cue till it met Betty’s, 
then swiftly bent and kissed it. 

“T kiss the rod!’”’ he proclaimed, almost 
hilariously. “‘I apologize to Miss Duff- 
Graham! I am a rude and ignorant for- 
eigner! Miss Duff-Graham, unless you for- 
give me, I commit suicide.” 
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““Oh, for heaven’s sake, forgive him,” said 
Andrew. 

“But I’m not thwarted,” protested Cyn- 
thia sulkily. 

“Forgive him all the same,” advised 
Betty. “It’s nearly tea.” < 

By the time Syrett arrived to confi 
this, peace had been more or less restored; 
they went downstairs all on speaking terms, 
and Mr. Belinski at least in unsuitably high 
spirits. 


Such was the result of a wet afternoon for 
Andrew and Betty, Belinski and Cynthia 
Duff-Graham; to Cluny Brown the rain was 
kinder. For it was Wednesday, her after- 
noon off, and she splashed along the Carmel 
road happy in the prospect of tea at the Wil- 
son home—and happier still when, at the 
foot of the Gorge, she saw Titus Wilson 
coming through the rain to meet her. 
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‘Tuey turned and began to walk fast, the 
soft rain blowing in their faces, misting Mr. 
Wilson’s spectacles so that every now and 
then he had to take them off and wipe them. 
Cluny was surprised at the difference it 
made: without glasses thé chemist looked 
years younger. Cluny herself wore her new 
scarlet snood, but it was concealed beneath 
an oilskin hood. They marched along almost 
in silence, and almost in step, for Cluny’s 
long legs gave her a man’s stride. 

“You’re a good walker,”’ said Mr. Wilson 
approvingly. 

“T like it,” said Cluny. 

“Tt’sa healthy and cheap relaxation,” he 
went on. “With congenial company I ask 
for nothing better.”’ 

“Nor do I,” said Cluny. 

They reached the village and the shop, and 
Mr. Wilson let them in with his key. 
Warmth rushed out and enfolded them like 
a blanket. Mrs. Wilson always kept a good 
fire. She was sitting close by the hearth, 
still in her shawl, and, as once before, when 
Cluny came in, she poked out her little 
brown hand. Cluny took it. 

“We're back to tea, mother,” said Mr. 
Wilson loudly. “Have you got anything 
for us?” 

The question was purely rhetorical: there 
was the table ready spread, with buns and 
splits, butter and jam and cream; and the 
kettle hissed on the hob. 

To Cluny’s mood there was a sort of 
magic about this. She asked curiously, 
“Who gets it all ready?” 

*“‘Mrs. Brewer,”’ said the chemist. “‘A very 
decent body.” 

The old lady uttered a loud snort. Her 
son took no notice, so Cluny didn’t either. 

““Hilda’s a Brewer,” she remarked. * 

“This is her auntie,” Mr. Wilson told 
her. ‘‘They’re all Brewers round these 
parts—Brewers or Beers.” 

“‘And proper villains they be,” interjected 
Mrs. Wilson. “J know.” 

““Now, mother!” 

The old lady snorted again, and returned 
to silence. Cluny rather wondered, as she 
took off her mackintosh, why Mrs. Wilson 
had wished to return to Devonshire society. 
Then she took off her hood and forgot every- 
thing else but what she was wearing under- 
neath it. 

“T’ll hang those in the entry,” said Mr. 
Wilson. 

He took the damp garments out of her 
hands and disposed of them. He came back 
and made tea. He pulled out chairs round 
the table and told Cluny to sit down. Mrs. 
Wilson did not move, but had things handed 
to her. 

“It’s on an afternoon like this,” observed 
Mr. Wilson, “‘that one enjoys one’s own fire- 
side. I took an Epicurean pleasure coming 
to meet you through the wet, knowing 
there’d be this waiting for us.” 

“Tt’s all right if you’ve got a good mack- 
intosh,”’ said Cluny. ““And something on 
your head.” 

* “A raincoat’s a very indispensable gar- 
ment, and not to be economized on. Is Mrs. 
Maile coughing still?” 

“Not much,” said Cluny. ‘‘Do you like 
my snood?”’ 
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‘he chemist examined her carefully. He 
js a very honest man. ‘“‘It makes you look 
siderably neater.” 

‘Yes, doesn’t it?’’ agreed Cluny eagerly. 
: should have left it at that, but she was 
ays too easily encouraged. “‘And don’t 
like the bow?” 

‘Since you mention it, I should have 
»ught you were too old for hair ribbons,” 
4 Mr. Wilson. 

_luny fell silent. It was her fault, she ad- 
tted it; she should have been content with 
king intelligent. And neat. That was 
nething. 

There was a constraint between them: the 
>mist was aware of it, and every now and 
’n gave Cluny an inquiring look, which she 
‘uld not return. When they finished, how- 
er, he fetched a tray and between them 
ey carried the tea things out to a very 
at kitchen, and in that domestic seclusion 
. Wilson said suddenly: 

“As you will have learned by now, I’m no 
terer.”” 

“No,” said Cluny. 

“TI shouldn’t have made that remark 
out your hair ribbon. It’s very displeasing 
a woman to be told she’s trying to look 
unger than her age.” 

“TI am twenty,” admitted Cluny. 

“Tt’s just,” persisted Mr. Wilson, “that 
iappen to have conservative tastes. I dare 
y when I get used to it I’ll like it very 
Pll.”” 

“JT don’t want you to get used to it if it 
»esn’t suit me. Oh, dear, I wish I’d never 
ought it!”’ 

“Did it cost a great deal?’ 

“No,” said Cluny. It had cost half a 
jown, but she wasn’t going to say so, be- 
tuse she was sure he would think it too 
uch. “I’m silly,”’ she said, with genuine 
nef. “I try not to be, but I can’t help 
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Mr. Wilson opened his mouth to observe 
iat most young women were silly at her 
e, but for once had the sense to keep quiet. 
Fead he did what was for him a really 
Maginative thing: he raised his hands and 
arefully straightened the scarlet bow, pull- 
ig it out, crimping it, so that it sat jauntily 
n Cluny’s head. 


Tuere!” he told her. “Foolish or not, 
‘ou look very spruce. Now we'll get that 
ook I spoke of, and I’ll show you a map of 
his very valley.” 

It was an odd afternoon altogether. 
Duny’s spirits were rising and falling like a 
yarometer in a thunderstorm, and she was 
‘lad to sit down at the table and let Mr. 
N ilson explain his maps. He was exception- 
uly kind and patient; the old lady slept; 
sradually peace returned, it deepened and 
enclosed them. Cluny’s first impression of 
rhat little room came back stronger than 








“*Look helpless.”’ 
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ever. How cozy it was, how warm and safe! 
How quietly time went between those four 
bright walls! It was like being inside a warm, 
gay box. 

“And here,” said Mr. Wilson, ‘“‘is Exeter, 
where I was born.” 

Cluny looked earnestly at the interesting 
spot, and wondered what he had been like 
as a little boy. She couldn’t imagine him 
tousled and bare-kneed: he must always 
have been a serious child, with a precocious 
eye to scholarships. A steady child, as he 


was now a steady man. Cluny meditated on | 


this quality of steadiness for some minutes: 
for the first time, she saw its attraction. To 
be steady was also to be at ease—unswayed 
by rival passions, undistracted by bypaths, 
indifferent to the world’s weather. 


Mr. WILSON folded one map and opened 
another. The hands of the clock moved to 
five, to half past, to six. The room grew 
hotter. Mrs. Wilson still slept. Cluny began 
to look about a little, and shift her feet under 
the table; unused to sitting still so long, she 
began to feel both restless and sleepy. But 
she controlled herself until the last map was 
put aside and Mr. Wilson looked up at her 
with a smile. 

“This has been a quiet holiday for you,” 
he said, ‘but I hope not a dull one.” 

“I like it here,” said Cluny. “It’s so 
peaceful.” 

He looked contentedly at the small bright 
room, at his mother dozing by the hearth. 
He said, “It’s always like this in the eve- 
nings.” 

Why was it that at those words Cluny 
suddenly felt a pang? Was it the heat of the 
fire, had she sat too long after eating so large 
atea? For whatever reason she looked at the 
clock and saw, almost with relief, that it was 
half past six. 

“T must be going,” she said. “I shall be 
late.” ; 

Mr. Wilson made no effort to detain her. 
He approved her conscientiousness. ‘‘ The 
weather’s cleared,”’ he said. “It won’t be an 
unpleasant walk. I’ll come with you.” 

With genuine earnestness Cluny urged 
him not to leave his mother alone; but the 
chemist, born organizer that he was, had 
arranged for Mrs. Brewer to come across in 
precisely ten minutes. Though the road was 
safe and plain, he had no intention of per- 
mitting Cluny to walk home alone through 
the dusk. And he had, moreover, a positive 
intention as well, which he did not reveal 
until they were halfway up the Friars Carmel 
drive. 

“T believe I’ll step in,” said Mr. Wilson, 
“and have a word with Mrs. Maile.” 

Cluny thought he wanted to inquire 
after the housekeeper’s cough. She had not 
been at Friars Carmel long enough to realize 
the extreme gravity of this moment. 


For Mrs. Maile was a 
conscientious woman, as 
everyone knew, particu- 
larly the various young 
men who, over a period 
of thirty years, had taken 
her Floras and Bessies 
out walking on their af- 
ternoons off. Sooner or 
later in each romance 
came the inevitable sum- 


Richard or Bartholo- 
mew—please to step into 
the housekeeper’s room? 
Upon which he either 
made clear his honor- 
able intentions, or re- 
ceived his congeé. 

There was so much to 
be said for this system 
that no Bessie or Flora 
ever raised an objection, 
and Mrs. Maile certainly 
anticipated none from 
Cluny Brown. Her only 
uneasiness was with re- 
gard to Mr. Wilson. The 
Ernests and Richards 
and Bartholomews were 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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558 Americans took vanilla! ) 


They boarded a Swedish ship in a Portuguese 
port after being released from German in- 
ternment camps. And every one brought a 
long pent-up appetite for ice cream. 


“We must have eaten at least a quarter of 
a ton of it the first day out,’ one of the 
Gripsholm passengers reported. 


That very human, very American incident 
has been multiplied many times during this 
global war —#in every sector where Uncle 
Sam’s sons and daughters are serving. Ice 
cream means birthday parties and straw- 
berry socials and the corner drug store. Ice 
cream brings a brief taste of home to a 
bearded soldier or a tired nurse. 
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But ice cream is much more than a pleas- 
ant memory or a delicious dessert. Like milk 
and cream, ice cream is a valuable food, rich 
in vitamins and calcium. 


That’s why ice cream appears on Army 
and Navy menus as regularly as possible — 
and civilians cannot always getall they want. 
But if you’ll be content with your fair share, 
and take part of your order in fresh fruit 
ices, you can continue to enjoy ice Cream. 


For our part, we’ll make as much ice 
cream as we can —and keep it pure and 
good—and continue the research that has de- 
veloped so many nutritious products from 
milk —nature’s most nearly perfect food. 
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(Continued from Page 53) 

as a rule plowmen, day laborers, perhaps 
postmen, persons over whom Mrs. Maile 
had a natural superiority; she wasn’t used 
to so big a fish as a chemist. Still, duty 
was duty, and when Cluny brought in the 
|) surprising message, “Could Mrs. Maile spare 
) amoment for Mr. Wilson?” the housekeeper 
sent a message back, ‘‘ With pleasure.” 

| Mr. Wilson made his way unperturbed to 
the housekeeper’s room. They greeted each 


» other with mutual respect. 


“The weather,’’” commented Mrs. Maile, 
appears to be turning to the bad?” 
“T don’t doubt we shall have more rain,” 


“ce 


agreed Mr. Wilson. “‘How’s that cough of 
) yours?” 


Mrs. Maile coughed to demonstrate it. 


| There was nothing she would have enjoyed 


more than a thorough discussion of her 
symptoms—and perhaps a little free medical 
advice—but her fine manners forbade her to 
pursue the subject further. Instead, she 
boldly gave Mr. Wilson his lead. ‘‘It is kind 
of you to take so much interest in Cluny 
Brown. She is a Londoner, as you no doubt 
know, and it is often difficult for them to 
form acquaintances.” 

“T think very highly of her,’”’ stated Mr. 
Wilson. ‘“‘I hope that is your opinion also.” 

Mrs. Maile paused. For the first time in 
the long series of these interviews she found 
herself in the position of one giving, rather 
than demanding, references. But Mr. Wilson 
was undoubtedly entitled to them. 

“She’s a very good girl,” said Mrs. Maile. 
“T can’t speak personally, of course, but 
Miss Postgate, whom I do know, and who 
saw Cluny in London, tells me she comes of 
most respectable folk.” 

“The poor wee lass!”’ said Mr. Wilson. 


Mrs. matte stared at him. She could 
hardly believe her ears. That Cluny Brown, 
five-foot-eight and thinking far too much of 


_ herself, could appear in the eyes of a sensible 


man as a poor wee lass, simply flummoxed 
her. 

“She has great courage,’’ continued Mr. 
Wilson, ‘“‘orphaned as she is.”’ 

“Perfectly fearless,” agreed Mrs. Maile— 
rather tartly. But she held herself in, for 
here was obviously the chance of a lifetime 


uncle.” 
yy. re A L, Quite overwhelmed, 
¢ CW MWS Cluny could do nothing 
BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


~ She knew, of course, that birth and death outdoors 


Were suddener and more expected things, 
She had watched five blue eggs in a bush 
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for Cluny Brown, and the housekeeper was 
too good a woman to spoil it. “‘She is also 
a hard and obliging worker. I can’t call her 
truly conscientious, but that may be be- 
cause she is still a little unsettled.” 

“Her uncle is a plumber,” added Mr. 
Wilson. “I mention that because many 
young ladies would have concealed the fact, 
out of foolishness. Cluny Brown told 
me at once. There is a great openness 
about her. One could hardly call her well- 
educated ——” 


Mrs. MAILE, quite relieved to find that she 
had not been harboring a phoenix of all the 
virtues, readily agreed that in many respects 
Cluny was as ignorant as a child of six. 

“She’s young,” said Mr. Wilson tolerantly. 
He rose. 

Mrs. Maile, too, felt that quite enough 
had been said; she had done her duty, and 
had certainly no desire to push Mr. Wilson 
farther than his own good sense judged fit. 
Indeed, she came very near to changing sides: 
she felt it was Mr. Wilson, not Cluny Brown, 
who needed to be protected from an en- 
tanglement. 

“A plumber may no doubt be a very nice 
sort of person,” said Mrs. Maile carelessly, 
“but I don’t think you and I, Mr. Wilson, 
would find much in common with one.” 

“We should find our common humanity,” 
said the chemist gravely. ‘“‘Apart from which, 
I’m no snob.” 


When Cluny came downstairs from chang- 
ing her dress, Hilda informed her that Mr. 
Wilson was still on the premises, in the back 
lobby. Cluny put her head round the door to 
say good night, and there, in that very 
unromantic spot, within the space of five 
packed minutes, her eyes were opened. 

“Come in a moment,” said Mr. Wilson. 

“T can’t stop,” said Cluny—still cheer- 
fully. ‘It’s nearly dinnertime.” 

“T will not keep you long. I just wish to 
tell you that I am thinking of going to 
London.” 

“What for, a holiday?”’ asked Cluny, in 
surprise. 

“To pay a visit,” said Mr. Wilson.. “I 
shall not be away more than a night.” He 
gave her one of his rare, serious smiles. ‘‘So 

you must tell me the ad- 
dress. I thought I would 
give myself the pleasure 
of dropping in on your 


Yara e 


but stare. She could not 
even think. For no un- 
derstatement could mini- 
mize the importance of 
what she had just heard: 
the dropping in of Mr. 


MEDICAL AUTHORITIES 
I Me Uh 


Proved less irritating to 
the smoker’s nose and throat! 


WHEN SMOKERS CHANGED TO PHILIP MORRIS, EVERY CASE 
OF IRRITATION OF NOSE OR THROAT—DUE TO SMOKING— 
EITHER CLEARED UP COMPLETELY, OR DEFINITELY IMPROVED! 


Facts reported in medical journals on clinical tests made by distinguished 


Turn mouths and in three weeks go off on wings, 
And seen but a feather left of a bird that sings. 


Life in the trees and grass was quicksilver, 
Only a moment between the egg and flying, 
Only a lovely instant in between 

Love call and the torn and cruel dying; 
Man alone had time for sorrowful lying. 


But never till that cold night had this wife seen 
Life get on its legs so handsome and so fleet. 
The ewe was in the pen and nearing her time, 
And at the midnight’s edge she heard her bleat, 
She ran with the lantern light upon her feet. 


Yet when she got there, the agony was over, 

The ewe had her cud and stood in calm and pride, 

And there was a lamb, complete with wool and breathing, 
Working for life and milk upon each side, 

Their new cloth legs were planted bold and wide. 


Their legs were much too large to be quite certain, 
But each had four, and each lamb had a mouth, 
Each woolen head knew where milk was exactly; 
The lambs kept time and slaked primeval drouth, 
One north of his late home, one to the south. 


The new lambs took their first drink like two artists, 
Crinkling their lips as though they always knew, 
And both arched tails were shaking like a fever 

So hot and sweet the milk was that they drew, 

And the woman laughed to see how those tails flew. 


Wilson upon her Uncle 
Arn foreshadowed con- 
sequences too tremen- 
dous to be grasped. The 
chemist.meanwhile took 
out pencil and notebook, 
evidently ready to write 
down the address. 

‘‘Fifteen, String 
Street,’’ murmured 
Cluny automatically. 

“Paddington?” 

“Paddington.” 

He wrote it down. 
“Maybe you would like 
to send him some small 
gift? Fresh eggs are of- 
ten acceptable.” 

Cluny saw the point of 
this at once: a dozen 
eggs afforded a reason- 
able pretext for the 
visit—a noncommittal 
pretext. Eagerly she 
agreed to a dozen eggs. 

“To make sure of my 
welcome?” smiled Mr. 
Wilson. His manner was 
nearer to playfulness 
than Cluny had ever seen 
it, but she could not smile 
back. This did her no 
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harm in the eyes of the chemist, who for a 
moment looked as though he were about to 
make some more impulsive remark still. 
However, he refrained. He evidently had 
his plans cut and dried. 

“When are you going?” asked Cluny 
nervously. 

“Probably on Saturday. I dare say, when 
writing to your uncle, you have mentioned 
my name?” 

“T have, just mentioned it,” admitted 
Cluny. This was indeed all she had done, for 
as her preoccupation with Mr. Wilson in- 
creased she had naturally grown more 
secretive about him. “He'll be surprised,” 
said Cluny. 

Mr. Wilson agreed that this was probable, 
but showed no apprehension. Why should 
he? He could not help knowing his worth. 
It was arranged that he should get the eggs 
in the village, and Cluny would pay for them 





FRUITED LIMEADE 
RITZ CRACKERS - 


ws ae fm | later, and on this businesslike note the in- 


Make limeade as you would terview came to an end. 


lemonade, using limes jn- 


stead of lemons. Add a XX 
\ drop of green vegetable ALL this happened on a Wednesday; during 
coloring to give jit this re- the next two days Cluny was afflicted by an 
freshing color—and mara- ie extreme absent-mindedness, which Mrs. 
schino cherries to pretty it Maile pointedly overlooked. Too pointedly 


for Cluny’s comfort: happy as she knew her- 
self to be, she wished her affairs could have 
been conducted with less publicity. By Sat- 


up. Then set out the Ritz 
and you're all] ready to wel- 
come the neighbors! Such - 














easy refreshment, and 66 urday afternoon—when Mr. Wilson had 
Sure to please—for Ritz is : actually started for London—her only desire 
the perfect summertime || was for seclusion. She knew she was be- 
treat. Always crisp and S| having like a fool, and hoped it was natural; 


but she didn’t feel natural. That was the 
whole trouble: she felt as though this won- 
derful piece of good fortune wasn’t happen- 
ing to her, Cluny Brown, at all. She had no 
doubt of her feelings toward Mr. Wilson; he 
was the kindest, the cleverest and the best 


crunchy, it's the cracker 
that doesn’t “wilt” in hot 
weather... the cracker you 
can depend on to be as de- 
lightfully tempting as th 

cold drink you serve ithe 













“They’re at the Ambassador, seeing that 
picture again.” 

“Again!” 

“They’re crazy. They’re in love with 
Walter Pidgeon.” 

“Mary too?” 

“Both of them. They share him—like a 
bus pass.”’ 

“Edna,”’ Jenny said thoughtfully, sitting 
down on the bed, “‘did you ever think of 
leaving here?”’ 

“You mean leaving?’’ Edna said. 

“Yes, just going home.” 

“Everybody thinks about it,’’ Edna said 
warily. “‘No one ever does it, though.”’ 

“But why not? Why don’t we just 
leave?” 

“T don’t know. Pride in a way. And 
then we keep on hoping that something good 
will happen finally, even if it’s just a raise 
from a CAF1 to a CAF2.” 

“‘I suppose so. We keep thinking maybe 
we'll get out of the pool and get to be some- 
body’s private secretary, but there can only 
be so many private secretaries and there are 
millions of us.”’ 

“Well,” Edna said, turning back to her 
magazine, “people are dopes, that’s all.” 

“T think I’m going home,” Jenny said. 

““What!”’ 

“T said, I think I’m going home. I’ve got 
enough to buy a ticket. And you could find 
another roommate, couldn’t you?”’ 

Edna closed the magazine and turned 
around. She spoke in a breathless, awed 
voice, like a conspirator. “‘Sure,” she said. 
“Just drop your bobby pin and you’ve got 
a roommate.” 

“O.K.,”” Jenny said, “that settles it. 
There are thousands’ of girls to take my 
place—they can have it. Tell Mrs. Caulley 
I’ve checked out. I’m going home.” 

“‘Gosh,”’ Edna said. 





THESE WAR-BUSY DAYS you'll find Ritz more help- 
ful than ever as a quick and delicious treat. The 
dependable quality you enjoy in Ritz is charac- 
teristic of all bakery products identified by this 
red Nabisco seal. Look for it when you buy. 


. Army-Navy Award 
“to Nabisco New York 
Bakeries for excellence in 


That was all. There was nothing to it. 
She found the station crowded and exciting. 
She began to feel terribly happy there. All 
around her were people, busy people going 


production of biscuit, crack- 
ers ond emergency ration 
biscuit for the Armed Forces. 


(Continued from Page 24) 
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she would never leave, and she hoped he 
would also let her keep a dog. And in retur 
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Cluny was going to be all that he wished |! 
kind to old Mrs. Wilson, and learning lotsoff © 
poetry. Put so, it seemed easy enough; buthth.! 
on re-examining the point, balancing what) ‘I 
each would give and each receive, Cl ny Tt 
thought she had perhaps found the root off ‘(! 
her trouble. Perhaps she wasn’t worthy off '\’ 
Mr. Wilson. The more she considered it they § 


likelier it seemed, and never can a sense ofp 
inferiority have brought greater comfort; fe Is 
if that was all that was wrong, the remedyer 
lay in her own hands: she had simply tops: 
improve. i 





And this happy thought brought, in turn}? 
a new and fruitful idea. Who, of all at Friatghas 
Carmel, had beén her unkindest critic? They: 


professor. Cluny suddenly felt that a talkju: 
with the professor was the very thing he Ni 
needed. 
Thought and action being ever coincident 
with her, Cluny jumped up and ran oubp;t’ 
through the laundry to the stable yard. fy Ie 
was not certain she would find the professothy 
there, but Cluny hoped that he might, fot} “| 
once, be doing a bit of work. Emerging intéhin; 








af 
mi 


sunshine, she glanced eagerly at the window}, 
no head was visible, but this didn’t mean the} “! 
professor was not within. Cluny felt surety 
he was within—and as she crossed the yardj,;" 
she told herself that this time, when he asked} “ 
her, she would go up into his little room, s¢} | 
that they could have a good, long, improving}j, 
talk. Ait! 

She reached the foot of the stairs. What}. 
happened next was so unexpected that shej.: 
felt an almost physical shock. From thej; 
window above, faintly, came voices: the}. 
voices of Adam Belinski and Betty Cream.j,, 

Cluny stood a moment, uncertain, and}, 
then went slowly back through the laundry}, 


it! Buy Ritz now...be ready! man she had ever known. He was going to door. Re 
‘ “aes give her a place where she belonged, a home (To be Concluded) te 

he 

an 

WE WON’T BE ALONE ANY MORE _ i 


places, and she was going somewhere too. 

She fought her way to the information booth} y, 
and was told that her train did not leave for} », 
three hours. That was disappointing, but she} 
still felt full of happiness and a queer kind of} ;, 
freedom. & 

After she bought her ticket she sat down}, 
on a bench and watched everything that} ¥ 
happened in front of her. It was like a show. } }, 
It had drama and mystery and suspense. It} , 
had everything but a beginning and an end.}}, 

She watched the clerk at the Western} ; 
Union desk, a tired-looking girl with an 
elaborate pompadour hair-do. There were 
no customers around her booth. A soldier 
came over and tried to talk to her. He didn’t 
have anything to do and she didn’t have 
anything to do, but she wouldn’t talk to 
him. When he walked away the girl looked 
after him sadly and Jenny knew she was mad 
at herself for not having answered. 

Jenny thought of home and of how sur- 
prised Mrs. Caulley and the girls would be 
when she didn’t turn up at work. 

The colored woman who had been sitting } ; 
next to her got up and a soldier came and 
took her place. When he sat down he sat on 
Jenny’s purse by mistake. Jenny pulled the 
purse away and he laughed and said he was 
sorry. He had a nice, calm laugh and a calm 
voice. Jenny could see without looking par- } 
ticularly that he was very tall and very 
angular. 

He sprawled his legs out in front of him, 
pushed his cap onto the back of his head | 
and then he looked at Jenny. 

“Hello,” he said. 

Jenny wasn’t going to answer, but she 
thought of the girl at the Western Union 
desk and said “‘Hello”’ in an offhand way. 

““Where are you going?” he said. He put 
the emphasis on the “‘you”’ as though he 
were talking to a child. 

“Home,” Jenny said. 

““Where’ve you been?” 

**Here.”” 

“Fed up?” 

rag Se = ala 
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““So you just resigned, h’m?” 

“That’s right.” 

“It’d be funny if we could do that.” 
enny turned around. She saw that he 
d calm, gentle eyes, just like his voice. 
Ih, but it’s not the same thing,” she said. 
“Why not?” 

“Why, I’m just a typist.” 

“O.K.; I’m just an infantryman.” 
“No,” she said with a little laugh, ‘‘don’t 
pu see? We're not soldiers. It doesn’t 
atter what we do.” 

“T see. The war is just a private business 
stween the Army and the enemy. You 
on’t care what happens.” 

“No!” Jenny sat forward on the bench 
ad shook her head. “‘I care what happens, 
t when I’m just a typist I’m not really 
art of it. I can’t do anything important 
ough to really make any difference.” 
“Neither can I. I can only run around 
‘Shooting off one little gun. I may not even 
“Wet where there’s any action. I think I’ll 


Jenny laughed. ““Why don’t you mind 
‘Hour own business?”’ she said. 

“T think I’d rather 
Wnind yours. Where 
e you from?” 

“A town in Illinois 
‘What you never heard 


“Tell me about it.” 
Jenny looked at 
nim out of the corner 
»f her eye and he 
Jseemed to be serious, 
30 she told him about 
t. Then he told her 
about his home town, 
and about his brother 
and his sister-in-law 
and about what he 
wanted to do after 
e war, and where 
he wanted to live, 


stayed in, 


in the wind. 
their young, 


“Let’s go and get 
a soda or some- 
thing,’”’ he said. 

» Jenny nodded and 
they went through 
the station and into 
the restaurant. He 
had to carry her suit- 
| case. He was very 
‘ tall and had a funny, 
effortless walk, and 
the suitcase didn’t 
seemheavyatallwhen 
he carried it. One sec- ~ 
tion of the restaurant 
was deserted. They 
sat down at a corner 
table there. 

When he took off 
his cap, Jenny noticed 
his unbecoming, 
shorn-off Army hair- 
cut. She noticed that 
his hair was almost red and would have 
been curly if it hadn’t been cut so short. 
A queer wave of pity came over her for him 
then, because of his defenselessness against 
the Army barber. 

“You look different with your cap off,” 
she said. 

“You look different here too,’’ he smiled. 


he thought. 


no sound 





Tue waitress came over and they ordered. 
She returned with two glasses. 

“You know,” Jenny said, “‘this is nice. 
People ought to talk to each other more.” 

“You mean strangers ought to.” 

“Almost everybody’s a stranger now,” 
Jenny said. 

“They’re scared of each other, that’s all,’ 
he said. 

“You didn’t seem scared.” 

“T’m just a brave guy.” 

“T’m not brave,” Jenny said. ‘When I 
got lonely, I used to go and sit in the May- 
flower lobby, just to be near people—just to 
watch them. Isn’t that silly?” 

“That isn’t silly.” 

“T used to dream about being invited to 
one of those big parties, those embassy 


‘Ses Days of Camp 


BY VIRGINIA BRASIER 


The Lake 


He stood on shore, small, lean, and 
copper-skinned, 
Watching the other boys who still 


Reluctant, like himself, to give it up, 
Though there was fall forerunning 


Beyond the raft the mud hens and 


Already grown, sailed like black 
wooden toys. 
“Tomorrow they’ll be sailing here,” 


“Tomorrow and there’ll be no 
swimming boys.” 


The shouts, the splashing and the 
mud hens’ cry 

Echoed against brown rock, 
resounding small 

Under the pine-edged round of 
mountain sky. 

The rushes whitely bent, but made 


Along the opposite shore. The 
counselor cried: 
“All out!” He turned to find his 
towel and sighed. 
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parties. I used to think that somehow some- 
ae would happen like that. But it never 
id. 

“You wouldn’t have liked it anyway,” he 
told her. “What would you want with that 
boloney?” 

“Everything,” she said. 

He looked down at her and smiled. “‘I like 
you,” he said. “You're full of daydreams 
and you have the wrong ideas about every- 
thing. But I like you.” 

“Thanks. What am I supposed to do 
now?” 


Nore,” he said. ‘It’s just some in- 
formation.” They were quiet for a while. 
Then he said: “‘About loneliness—you ought 
to try the Army brand. When I was taking 
basic, the guy in the bunk next to mine cried 
every night for a month. He wasn’t any 
sissy either. And nobody laughed at him.” 

“T feel sorry for everybody now,” Jenny 
said. ““Sometimes I wake up in the middle of 
the night and I feel so sorry for me and 
for everybody else that I don’t see how 
I can manage to stand it.” 

He reached down 
and took her hand. It 
was nice to sit there 
with him, holding 
hands. 

“T don’t feel so 
lonely right now,” he 
said. “‘How about 
you?” 

“T don’t feel lonely 
at all,” she said. 

“Don’t you think 
it would be better if 
we—if we made it so 
we could sort of 
count on each other? 
Like if I could write 
to you all the time 
and maybe know 
that I could come to 
see you when I got a 
furlough? It’s kind of 
sudden, but it would 
be better, wouldn’t 
it?” 

Jenny looked at 
him. She looked into 
his eyes and they 
weren’t stranger’s 
eyes. She felt the way 
he was near her and 
it wasn’t a stranger’s 
nearness. 

“T think it would 
be very much bet- 
ter,” she said. 

After that every- 
thing they said 
seemed funny or 
beautiful or impor- 
tant. It began toseem 
to her that it had 
never been like this, 
never with anyone 
before. She began to 
believe that she’d been waiting for him all 
her life. 

“You know,” Jenny said, ‘maybe it’s like 
this: maybe it’s just as if we were walking 
toward each other all the time, only we 
didn’t know it. All our lives we’ve been going 
toward this station so we’d be right here at 
nine-thirty tonight to keep the appoint- 
ment.” 

“That’s crazy,” he said, ‘but go on.” 

“That’s all. Only everybody’s life had to 
fit in. Your mother had to marry your father 
and my mother had to marry my father and 
we had to be brought up where we were and 
you had to go into the Army when you did.” 

“And the war had to be fought.” 

SOV ESS 

“Hitler had to be born and Pearl Harbor 
had to be bombed.” 

“Yes,” 

“The whole thing was done just for us.”’ 

““That’s right.” 

He scratched his head. “‘Maybe it was 
too much trouble.” 

Jenny laughed and then right in the mid- 
dle she stopped. ‘‘Look what time it is,’’ she 
said. (Continued on Page 59) 
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A tangy treat way back when’... 





Maybe they said “peachy,” while we say 
“solid” now ... but however you describe 
it, Clicquot Club Ginger Ale is gl-orious 
in any man’s language! _Flavor-aging 


holds the answer. For Clicquot chooses 
finest Jamaica ginger . . . blends it with 
other ingredients . , . and lets it mellow 
slowly. leisurely, to the moment of golden 
perfection! Open a big, singing quart-size 
bottle of Clicquot and savor the extra zest 
that flavor-aging gives! 


CLICQUOT 
CLUBC(HM 


OVER FIFTY YEARS A FAVORITE 
* * * 


Clicquot Club Sparkling Water . . 
Carbonation . . . insures lasting liveliness down to the final sip. Try it! 


. the marvel-mixer with Bonded 


New idea hits cake-makin 
Now pertected 


in Swans Downs 


Cake-making’s now marvelously simple — easy you get all the famous Swans Down qualities guarantees it! Double the cost of your cake 
and quick .-. . with Swans Down and Swans ... the fine, soft “downy” texture, the lovely back if you aren’t delighted with it. 
Down’s new perfected ‘‘ Mix-Easy”’, method. even grain, the melting tenderness. Swans Sand for “The Swans Down Mix'Eacy Cake Hook? 


You don’t cream shortening—you don’t sep- 


arate or beat eggs. Dry ingredients go in all way. Send 6¢ in stamps to Dept. LHJ 8-44, 
together. Beating time is actually cut in half! Get a package of Swans Down... try this General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 
The greenest beginner can turn out a fluffy recipe—and see how heavenly a Good in U.S. A. only. Offer expires Dec. 31, 1944, 


beauty. And despite all the speed and the ease, quick cake can be! Swans Down 


BAKE 
TH 
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cake 





Down’s “‘ Mix-Easy”’ cakes taste richer, too... 


keep fresh longer! All your favorites made the new ‘“‘Mix-Easy” 





Preparations: 


Have the shortening at room temperature. Grease 
two 9-inch layer pans, line bottoms with waxed 
paper, and grease again. Start oven for moderate 
heat (375°F.). Sift flour once before measuring. 








Measurements: 






Measure into sifter: Measure into mixing bowl: 










2% cups sifted Swans 4% cup vegetable 
Down Cake. Flour shortening 
(and be sure it’s ‘ 
Swans Down.) Measure into cup: 
2h as 3 Cz , 1 cup milk 
“a Bakiog ee 1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 teaspoon salt Have ready: 
1% cups sugar 2 eggs, unbeaten 





Now — Swans Down’s “Mix-Easy” Part! 





(Mix by hand or with electric mixer on low 
speed.) Stir or mix shortening just to soften. Sift 
in dry ingredients; add 14 of liquid, and the eggs. 
Mix until all flour is dampened; then beat 1 
minute. Add remaining liquid, blend; then beat 2 
minutes longer. (Important: If beating by hand, 
you may rest occasionally, but be sure to count 
actual beating time. Or count beating strokes— 
allowing at least 100 full strokes per minute. 
Scrape bowl and spoon often.) 















Baking: 

Bake layers in moderate oven (375°F.) about 25 
minutes, or until done. Or bake cake in a lined 
and greased 13 x 9 x 2-inch pan 35 minutes, or 
until done. Cool and frost. 
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A BETTER CAKE [iy 
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Double the cost of all ingredients back, if you don’t 
think your Swans Down “ Mix-Easy”’ Cake is bet- 
ter than any similar cake you’ve baked with any 
other flour! 






The makers of Swans Down can give you this guar- 
antee because Swans Down has made supremely fine 
cakes for 50 years. Today more women choose Swans 
Down than all other packaged cake flours together. 



































(Continued from Page 57) 
know. But listen, it’s going to be just 
we said I’ll come back and we'll pick 
ight where we left off. I’ll come back 
find you and we won’t be alone any 
You'll forget,” Jenny said. 
We'll write letters every day. There 
't be a chance to forget.” 
nny felt deep things in her and she felt 
3; coming. She wanted to talk to him 
it what she wanted. Not the glamour 
the garden parties and international 
dal. But just a plain life like everybody 
s. A plain life with children and a hus- 
i coming home at night for dinner, and 
a worry and suffering and disappointment 
g with the good things. She wanted to 
’t time. 


ure it’s real,” Jenny said. 

And we don’t know what it’s going to 

1out to be. It might turn out that we’d 

1 get married someday and ——” 

[e stopped because of the way Jenny was 

cing at him. He wanted that kind of life 
She could feel how much he wanted it. 
was afraid she was going to cry. 

It is something crazy that happened in a 

ion,” she said, ‘‘but that doesn’: make 
difference. It’ll be just the way we 

bait 7? 

I’ll write to you every day and pretty 

n the war will be over.” 

Yes,’’ Jenny said, “pretty soon the war 

| be over. Every time I hit a key on the 


hing to hinder you from serving a good 
id regulation one—and very good, too, on 
hot summer day. Anyway, try these and 


jelieve you'll feel all right about the whole 
mg. - 


| TOMATO-AND-PINEAPPLE 
COCKTAIL 


eel small tomatoes and take out the 
es. Salt well and chill until very cold. 
t in sections and arrange in sherbet or 
tail glasses. Pour a little chilled pine- 
ple juice over the tomato. Garnish with 
sprig of mint, parsley or cress. Iced sea- 
med tomato juice seasoned with a little 
ion juice and Worcestershire sauce is 
od. With this, as with all cocktails known 
/man, cold is the word. Don’t do any last- 


, 5 cl . 
linute business on these. Time does it. 


















"hat Brought it Up. The subject of 
icumbers, on which I could write reams if I 
asn’t restrained by reasons I don’t care to 
into here, came up because of the main 
purse in this meal. The main dish is a sea 
od—shrimp, to be precise—and salad 
latter. And you could as well leave cucum- 
brs out of it as drop a button in the collec- 
on plate. It’s not done. This dish is a 
sauty, and it is wonderful to eat and it’s 
isy to make and will wait patiently in the 
‘frigerator for hours, it’s definitely cool, 
ad it’s August. What more do you want? 
thought so. 


CORAL-AND-JADE SALAD 
PLATTER 


For the jellied ring: Dissolve 2 packages 
f lime-flavored gelatin in 3 cups of hot 
ater. (Or you can make up your own lime 
elatin and tint it a cool lime green. In 
hich case you will please skip the vinegar 
: lemon juice.) Chill until it’s beginning to 
et. Beat up light with a rotary beater. Stir 
1 114 pounds of cottage cheese, 1 table- 
poon of chopped onion and 1 tablespoon of 
‘inegar or lemon juice mixed with 14 cup of 
iorse-radish and 2 tablespoons of mayon- 
aise. Pour into a ring mold rinsed out with 
old water. Chill until set. When ready to 
erve, turn out and fill the center with a 
hrimp salad, using Thousand Island dress- 
ng instead of plain mayonnaise. Garnish 
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typewriter, I’ll pretend that it’s a bullet and 
it'll be ending the war.” 

They were quiet then, just sitting there 
and holding hands, and the future was there 
in front of them, bright and uncertain like 
a daytime moon. 

Then he said very softly, “I have to go 
now.” 

They got up and he took the suitcase and 
they walked to his train. The crowd around 
the gate absorbed them into itself. They were 
like everybody else, silent and frightened. 

“Good-by,” Jenny said. 

“Good-by.” 

“T’ll be right here,’”’ Jenny said. 

He brushed his hand along her face and 
over her hair. He kissed her, at first gently 
and then very hard. 

““Good-by,” Jenny said. “Be careful. Be 
very careful.” 

He sort of laughed at that and looked at 
her with sadness in his eyes and then walked 
away. 

Jenny watched him going through the 
crowd and she saw his cap with a little bit 
of reddish hair showing as he went down and 
down the steps and out of sight. Then she 
went back through the station and out the 
door, leaning a little to one side because of 
the weight of her suitcase. She wasn’t 
smiling, but she wasn’t looking scared either. 
Everything seemed different. Maybe he’d 
come back and maybe he wouldn’t, and 
maybe when he came back they wouldn’t 
know each other any more. But now she had 
someone to share it with, all of it: the war 
and the loneliness, and the unreachable 
dream of the future. 


COOL AS A CUCUMBER 


(Continued from Page 38) 


the platter with lemon, sliced cucumbers 
and whole shrimps. 


Needing No Description. {| refer to the 
potato chips, which are ready to your hand, 
wherever you may be. And a good thing, too, 
for I always thought potato chips just 
about the worst job in the world—making 
them, I mean. 

But you will notice that try as I may, I 
cannot escape from a carrot. Carrots follow 
me like little beetles on a picnic. I look the 
other way, I turn my back and dodge into 
an old junk shop, but the carrot saw me 
first: and when I slink home in what I hope 
is a ccacealing darkness, tired to death with 
dodging and back-turning, there the carrot 
waits, often on the doorstep, always some- 
where around. So for this time I am letting 
it make its appearance on the stage, along 
with celery sticks, and those who want to 
can do the same. 


Far More Interesting—at least to me— 
is a batch of rolls, and now you have a new 
one; new outside, but inside it is that same 
meltingly tender roll that I have, oh, so 
often, told you about on these pages. On 
that account I will set down here only the 
outward and visible signs and leave you to 
do the rest. 

Make up, then, a batch of Ann’s familiar 
rolls. You know it as well as I do. When it is 
time to shape them have ready 11% cups of 
chopped, blanched almonds that have been 
crisped in the oven but not browned, and 2 
beaten eggs. (Don’t brown the eggs. Use 
them just as they arrived from the hen.) 
Shape the rolls in small balls, dip in the 
beaten egg, then in the chopped almonds. 
When risen until twice the bulk, bake in the 
usual way (375° F.). The egg gives them a 
nice brown and the nuts do what nuts 
always do—make things taste better. If 
almonds are scarce, try the homely but use- 
ful peanut. 


Last But Not Least. Baked Alaska, so 
called because Alaska is cold and the baking 
of this dessert is so sketchy that it lasts not 
longer than two shakes of a lamb’s tail. 
What more natural than to call it baked 
Alaska? It’s a dessert beloved of the haut 
monde of a generation or more ago, and such 


eam 
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She'll have Jams and Jellies to serve 
next winter—made the fruit-saving 


certain way . 


@ Time’s a-wasting. The plentiful fruits 
will be gone soon—and are there bare 
spots in your jelly cupboard? Let’s do 
something about them—quick. It’s 
easy, with Certo, because... 

(a) Only 4-minute boil for jelly—a 
minute for jam—does the trick. You’re 
through . . . your jelly poured and 
paraffined . . . fifteen minutes after the 
fruit is prepared! 

(b) No worry about results! With Certo, 
all fruits jell just right. Just follow your 
Certo recipes exactly—90 of them in 


CERTO 


feclfod you Save The Teuie™ 


aN 





You don’t boil the juice away, so this modern method 
gives you 11 glasses instead of the 7 you'd get the 
old way from the same amount of juice. Think of it 
—4 extra glasses of delicious fruit nourishment to 
eke out rationed spreads and cheer up next winter's 
meals and lunch boxes! It adds up, girls—it adds up. 


A Product of General Foods 


Short-boil method, with Certo, 
yields 4-GLASS BONUS! 


.. with Certo 


the book that comes with each bottle 
of Certo tell you just how to handle 
each different kind of fruit. 


(c) Minimum kitchen heat... maximum 
jelly flavor! Grandma’s hot-faced, leg- 
weary kettle-watching is not for Certo 
jelly makers! The modern short-boil 
method, with Certo, saves you... it 
saves fuel... and it saves the appetizing 
fresh color and flavor of the fruit. So 
your jellies aren’t just easier to make 
than grandma’s—they’re prettier, and 
they taste better, too! 


ny 
eT! 
ca 


eae 
ils 
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@ It’s really meat-y hash! Plenty of fine 
corned beef, and every bit of potato rich with 
meat flavor. A trace of onion .. . just-right 
seasoning. It all adds up to perfection in this 
good old home-style dish. 

You see, Libby chefs have a special trick of 
cooking the beef and potatoes and seasonings 
to achieve a flavor-blend that’ssuperb! All you 
do is heat the hash...ina skillet or the broiler. 
Or, chill it, slice and pan-fry to a golden brown. 

We’re sorry we can’t urge you to have our 
wonderful Corned Beef Hash often, because 
wartime restrictions have limited the pack. 
But when you find Libby’s at your food store, your folks are in for a 
treat. (We’ve been preparing corned beef for over 70 years, and have a 
special ‘‘know-how!”’) When your dealer is out of Libby’s Hash, then 
take another of our famous canned meats. Every one is delicious. 





LIBBY, MCNEILL & LIBBY, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


LISTEN TO “MY TRUE STORY”... thrilling real life dramas! Every morning Mon. 
thru Fri. 10:15 EWT, 9:15 CWT, 11:30 MWT, 10:30 PWT. Blue Network. 


Chill a can of Libby’s Corned 
Beef Hash. Slice hash in six 
portions. Pan fry in hot fat 
until well browned. Serve with 
tossed salad. Serves three. 





LIBBY’S DEVILED HAM — 


LIBBY’S VIENNA SAU- 








Ez It’s truly fine ham... SAGE—A perfect “‘find”’ 
— cooked, ground and on the pantry shelf for a 

“brs “‘deviled’’ with choice quick meal. These tender 
: spices. The thing for lunch sausages are tantalizing 
ae” )~—s box: sandwiches! It’s so with the taste of hard- 





thrifty, so handy, and SO, 


wood fire smoking. 
good, Make sure it’s Libby’s you get. 


Libby’s are famous. 


















ladies as Lillie Langtry and our own Lillian 
Russell plunged their forks into its Alaskalike 
depths, sighing with rapture, as someone 
else paid the check. 

Well, here is a receipt for the one you 
observe in our picture. A little changed, 
maybe, from the receipts that our mothers 
tried out on the family on sunny Sunday 
afternoons when the big dinner came. 

Usually we just had large saucers of ice 
cream out of the big freezer packed in the 
back kitchen. But there were occasions— 
yes, there were occasions. And so here is 
one again. 


PEACH-AND-RASPBERRY 
ALASKA 

Make a jelly-roll Dae eee for ages 
and ages. Beat 4 eggs, 34 4 teaspoon of baking 
powder and 14 teaspoon of salt in a bowl. 
Set bowl oyertaat in—hot water. Beat 
until foamy. Then begin adding 34 cup of 
sugar gradually and keep on beating until 
mixture becomes thick and lemon-colored. 
Remove the bowl from over the hot water. 
Add 1 teaspoon of vanilla. Fold in 34 cup 
of cake flour. Have a shallow rectangular 
jelly-roll pan greased and lined with waxed 
paper and greased again. Pour the batter 
into the pan and spread it out evenly. 
Bake in a hot oven, 400° F., twelve to thir- 
teen minutes until it springs back from 
the touch. Turn out upside down on a 
cloth dusted with confectioner’s sugar. Pull 
off the paper carefully and cool. Measure 
your refrigerator tray and cut three strips 
of cake to just fit the trays. Make up a 
receipt of peach refrigerator ice cream and 
follow the directions for adding the peaches 
according to whichever brand of ice-cream 
mix you use. 

Well, here comes Alaska. Put a sheet or 
slice of the spongecake in the bottom of 
the tray. Cover with the peach ice cream 
to the full depth of the tray. Level it off 
smooth. The ice cream should not be too 
hard at this stage—just soft enough to 
spread. Put it. back in the tray to freeze, 
and really freeze. Put another strip of cake 
in the second tray and cover with raspberry 
sherbet. Now freeze the sherbet-and-cake 
layer good and hard too. When it comes 
time to serve, run a spatula under the cake 
in the trays. Set the two kinds, one on top 
of the other, on a wooden board or cooky 
sheet. Cover with a third slice of the cake, 
cut to fit and you’ll have a loaf in this order: 
cake, ice cream, cake, sherbet and cake on 
top. Frost quickly with a 3-egg-white 
meringue. Do this quickly and be sure the 
meringue covers completely clear down to 
the pan or board. The meringue keeps the 
cold in and the heat out. 

Set in a hot oven, 450° F., for about three 
to five minutes or just until lightly tinged 
with brown. Slip it on a platter and serve 
at once. Sliced peaches and raspberries 
are first rate to serve with it if you have 
them, and I guess you will, the season be- 
ing what it is. The cake can,be made the 
day before. 


One Word More. One little word and I 
am done. It’s hot, isn’t it? Has been for a 
spell, and the depraved people who’go about 
asking, ‘‘Is it hot enough for you?” are at 
their ghastly business again. Makes you hot 
inside just to hear them. 

However, be that as it may, you can cool 
off with a good tea cooler. It helps. And 
take to your hearts what I’ve put at the end 
of this receipt. 

By the way, cucumbers sliced thin and 
iced well, make a lovely garnish for summer 
drinks. I might as well end on a cucumber 
note, seeing that I began on one. 


TEA COOLER 


To 1 cup of hot strong tea add 14 cup of 
sugar. Cool. Now add 214 cups of citrus- 
fruit juice—say 5 oranges and 4 lemons. 
Just before serving add a small bottle of 
sparkling water and ice plenty. Garnish 
with orange and lemon slices, or make your 
own garnish. Only do have more drink than 
garnish. How many times I’ve seen such 
things go into reverse. But I’m a trusting 
soul. 
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FAVORITE § ENERGY FOO 





MADE WITH DUFF'’S... 
gingerbread packs plenty 
of hearty nourishment. 4 
Dufi’s contains 45% nat- 
ural Louisiana molasses; 
rich in iron and calcium 
growing youngsters need! 


At Playtime 
or Bedtime— 
__ Gingerbread Cookies 


Ce Ate | 
DUFF’S MIXES, just add WATER/ * 


Mey 
ch, 


SALLY SILEX SUY5-«. 


GOOD COFFEE 
1S CLEAR COFFEE 


CAN MAKE 
SILEX 
COFFEE — 


a 


 Gécaude...Only the 
genuine SILEX has the 
FLAVOR-GUARD ee it 
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(Continued from Page 57) 

Sie went on: “I see it clearly. You must 
arn to your own generation to find your 
ce.” He sighed. “I send you out,’ he 
j, ‘from this garden into the troubled 
-ld.’”’ He made one of his long pauses. 


eady. There is fuel in the tank—I had it 
sd from over the mountain. The parts are 
xd. No one here knows how to lift it up. 
t you know, my son. Mount your own 
ngs, my son, and you, my daughter, go 


| voice so that it rang through the great 
ims above their heads, and now as he 
] }shed speaking the house was suddenly 
| of peace again. 
®Nalt felt it descend upon him like a vast 
edom. He rose to his feet impulsively. 
Vhat you’ve done for me ” he burst 
;. The words choked him and he stopped 
ere he stood. ““And yet—I can’t bear to 
ve this house,”’ he muttered. “‘ We’ll never 
d another place like 





‘Unless we make 
7? Ai-lan said. 
“hat’s what he’s 


: 


m home with such 
rench as this. He 
inted to be sure she 
Wew she was leaving 
len. 

“Sure you will 
ver say it is my 
Hult?’ he asked her. 
The good-by’s were 
hout to besaid. Their 
clotheswererolled 
to big squares ofsilk 
d the corners tied. 
ey could not take 
juch. Besides, the 
ne silks and satins 
| their garments here 

ould be of no use 

a warring world. 

hey’d get into fresh 

naki. ; 
He tried to see her 

t khaki. ‘‘You’ll 

ave to cut your 

hir,” he said sud- 

nly and was smit- 

in with pain. “Your 

»vely hair!’’ he 

1ourned. ‘‘ But there 


talking, 


walking; 


eyes saw! 


otten about those American girls. ‘I won- 
er if you'll like them,” he said. 

“Who?” she asked absently. She was 
utting a jasmine flower into her hair. 
“The nurses—the girls.” 

“Tf they like me, why should not I like 

m?’”’ she asked. 

“They'll like you.” He grinned. ‘‘They’d 
etter.” 

“Yes,” she agreed, “‘better they do.” 


E LAUGHED aloud. Her English was per- 
ect, and yet every now and then it made 
him laugh. 

Yet he dreaded these good-by’s. He knew 
hat the family was assembled for them in 
ihe great hall. 

“Come along,” he said. ‘‘We must get it 
pver.”” 

But he still did not know the depths of 
human wisdom that Mr. Chen had. For 
here were no agonies, no sadness even. They 
rank a little wine together, they crumbled 
some bread. They wished each other well 
and spoke of future meetings. 







J : 
Re ten of a 


Mg 
ban 


By Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


He lies in his crib, too young for 
New master of being erect and 


At the window the west burns deep, 
He smiles on the precipice of sleep. 


Without a fear in the world of fear, 
He gazes up with round eyes clear 
Of any doubt the world will stay 

The same bright place it was today. 


He’s had his supper, now he’s ready 
For night. He gazes on me steady, 
Cool, judicious, unimpressed, 
Now he is in the arms of rest. 


Sure his food will come tomorrow, 
Free of words and free of sorrow, 
First stone in an unknown span, 
Small foundation of a man. 


Right and wrong, low or above 
Are nothing, he has only love 
Around him, so, and everywhere, 
He accepts it as the air. 


Go to sleep. Your father’s a star 
Among the first great ones that are 
At your window. Love is law: 
Your new mind knew it, your bright 


“Will we meet again?” Walt asked Mr. 
Chen wistfully. 
“Do we not live forever?’”’ Mr. Chen said 
gaily. 
“Have you your little padded inner coat?” 
Mrs. Chen asked Ai-lan. “It will be cold in 

the sky.” 

Thus casually they left Mr. Chen’s house 
quite alone. It was Walt’s own wish and 
Ai-lan’s that it be so. ‘‘Let’s just go,’”’ he had 
said. Now he was not quite sure he had been 
right. Would she miss them too much? 


Tuey went along the street quietly. A few 
people gazed at them, but without curiosity. 
They were well known now and no crowd 
followed them. Thus they came to the plane. 
The mat shed had been taken away and it 
stood solitary in the field. It was a cloudless 
day, a little cold, but not bitter, and the 
mountains were blue steel against the sky. 
The air was tonic. He helped her to climb 
in and then he took his own seat and showed 

her how to adjust 

the safety belt. He 

saw her eyes suddenly 





shine. 

“Can you really 
fly?”’ she asked. 

yy i aivienay Ont 
doubted it?” he 
asked, amazed. 

“Yes,” she said, 
“yes, but now I be- 
lieve you can!” 

Ee simailieidi 
“Watch me,” he said 
confidently. He 
touched the machine 
and it responded in- 
stantly. Yes, it was 
in good shape. It 
sped along the hard 
earth of the dry field 
and then soared. 

She caught her 
breath and turned 
her glowing eyes to- 
ward him. She spoke; 
he could not hear her, 
but he knew what she 
said. 

“But I love fly- 
ing,” she was saying 
in astonishment. “I 
love flying.’’ With 
her extraordinary 
flexibility she had 
adapted herself to 
this new world of sky 
and cloud and moun- 
tain. 

He had wrapped 
his own greatcoat 
about her, and her 
hair had pressed 
against the collar and 
now she loosened it 
and twisted it about 
her head like a crown. 
So Eve, leaving Eden, 

_must have twisted 
up her hair! 

“Wonder if Adam really minded leaving 
the Garden?” he asked. Of course she could 
not hear, but he went on talking. “‘I’ll bet 
he didn’t!” he shouted. “‘I’ll bet he was glad 
to be on the job again.” 

What was it Mr. Chen had said about a 
man’s own generation? Wise old Mr. Chen! 
A man could not escape the work his own 
generation had to do, even if that work was 
a war. 4 

He looked at his wife. Her hair was 
blowing in golden strands across her profile. 
Lovely—lovely ! 

“You're going to have a new name!”’ he 
shouted happily across the din of the soaring 
plane. ‘“Know what your name is? Eve, my 
lovely—Eve, Eve!” 

Under his hands the plane tumbled as it 
hit a downdraft from the mountains. They 
were nearing the top of the Long Dragon and 
he mounted sharply. : 

“Up with you!” he cried to his wings. 
“Up and over the mountain!” 





(THE END) 
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MADE IN tea, 


eta 
a wae ON MEW YOM 


WHEN SMOKERS CHANGED TO PHILIP MORRIS, EVERY CASE 
OF IRRITATION OF NOSE OR THROAT—DUE TO SMOKING — 
EITHER CLEARED UP COMPLETELY, OR DEFINITELY IMPROVED! 


Facts reported in medical journals on clinical tests made by dis- 


tinguished doctors ... Proving this finer cigarette is less irritant! 


Finer flavor... 
less irritant... 
America’s 
FINEST 
Cigarette! 
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gives your skin | 
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nly one soap 





” 75 romantic years, popular girls have adorned their 


skin with Cashmere Bouguet’s exotic fragrance 


ung lady, the alluring scent which 
shmere Bouquet Soap leaves on your 
n can have dramatic effect. For this 
stful, flower-like perfume is the fra- 
ince men love! 
d Cashmere Bouquet Soap alone 
ngs you this fragrance. It comes 
m a secret wedding of rare perfumes, 
more costly than you’d expect to 
d in any soap. 
bathe with Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
light. Lie lazily in your tub... then 
am every inch of your skin, every 


LOVED BY MILLIONS 


curve of your body with its fragrant, 
cleansing lather. It is sheer ecstasy to 
step from your bath sweet and clean; 
gloriously fresh; your whole person 
deliciously scented with Cashmere 
Bouquet, the fragrance men love. 

Use Cashmere Bouquet Soap for your 
face, too. Its soft, gentle lather quickly 
washes away dirt and make-up; leaves 
your skin caressable and kissable. 
Why not, like other popular girls, 
renew your feminine daintiness every 
day with Cashmere Bouquet Soap! 


Adorns your skin with 
the fragrance men love 
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BABY FLAT-TOP 


(Continued from Page 25) 


that, the plane keeps right on going, flight 
deck or no flight deck, and away it soars, 
finally gaining altitude, and you realize that 
you were the one who must have been wrong. 

The other way to get planes in the air is to 
catapult them. And that is one more thrill 
they serve you free of charge on a carrier. 
The catapult officer stands in the middle of 
the flight deck where everybody can watch 
him, and uses a set of signals. There on the 
catapult is the plane, with the motor turned 


‘up and an expectant pilot. But rarely do 


you ever see anything else. It is something 
like trying to watch a magician. You always 
are looking at the wrong hand. Just before 
the plane takes off, your attention is diverted 
by the final high dive of the catapult officer, 
and before you can glance back at the plane 
it has disappeared. Then you look around 
and find it up in the air, already going at 
full speed. 


There are a number of little things about 
the life aboard the Princess that might be 
classified as hardships by civilian standards. 
For example, anybody’s bare feet can tell 
the difference between a nice soft rag rug 
and a hard steel deck, particularly if the steel 
is cold. Then there is the matter of having 
to put those bare feet out from under the 
blankets and down on that cold steel deck 
long before sunrise. That is a little early 
in any time zone. 

I could go on and make quite a list of 
minor inconveniences, but instead I intend 
to mention one side of life on the Princess 
that is super de luxe, and beside which 
civilian existence is barbaric. Mothers, 
think how much better off your boys are on 
our ship than they could possibly be at home 
when it comes to a stomach-ache, a cold or a 
sensitive tooth, not to mention serious ill- 
ness. Have you got a doctor eating and 
sleeping right there in the house with you? 
Have you? On the Princess we have three 
of them, and their business is to be called 
day or night on a moment’s notice to render 
professional services. 

Now that is a luxury that in the Navy 
costs nobody a cent except the poor tax- 
payer. And so long as the taxpayer is bearing 
the expense on a flat yearly basis, it seems 
only fair that he should get his money’s 
worth by having the doctors called.on every 
possible occasion, and that is what we do. 


It wourp run into too much paper to give 
a close-up of the hospital corpsmen and 
pharmacist’s mates who are the seagoing 
nurses on the Princess. It is only fair to 
mention, however, that they are chosen for 
their brains and not their looks. Maybe you 
didn’t know that in boot camp they tag the 
boys with the highest marks for the Medical 
Corps, but they do. That is a little hard on 
the other branches, but if there are going 
to be any mistakes, it is probably better to 
make them on the insides of a gun barrel or 
a boiler or a compass than on the insides of 
a cat-fever patient. 

If you haven’t a dictionary at hand, I 
might add that a cat-fever patient is a sailor 
who isn’t feeling well. You can examine any 
Navy sick list if you don’t believe me. The 
cat, in case you’re uncomfortable about it, 
is short for catarrh. It has nothing to do 
with cats and, in fact, very little to do with 
catarrh. There is not a single instance on 
record in which a Navy doctor has missed a 
diagnosis since they discovered cat fever. 


Signaling has come a long way since the 
smudge-and-blanket days. At least it has 
in the Navy. The Communication Depart- 
ment knows everything, but won’t tell any- 
thing. It is so full of secrets that it is almost 
impossible to mention the name. The head 
of the department has two different groups 
of men under him: one that can see what 
they’re doing and one that can’t. The signal- 
men are the ones who can see. They are up 
on the bridge and their stock in trade is 
flags, blinkers and searchlights. When you 
have something you’ve got to say to another 


ship in sight, you get the signalmen to say it 
for you. . 

The other group are, of course, the radio- 
men. Offhand, it might appear that, once 
you got the ship under way, they could 
secure and get in a little sack time, because 
everybedy knows that you can’t open up 
with your radio at sea without the risk of 
attracting a lot of undesirable company. 

It is true that a ship ordinarily doesn’t 
transmit radio messages at sea; but oh, the 
millions of little dots and dashes that are 
transmitted to it. Those radiomen get so 
good at the job that the dots and dashes run 
right on down from their ears to their 
fingers and onto the proper keys of the type- 
writer without even bothering to check in 
at headquarters. That is why radiomen look 
so serene. 


PracticaLty all the young officers in the 
Communication Department are tall and 
good-looking. Man for man, they have 
probably explained more times than any- 
body on the ship that they are married. 


I believe I know how an author must feel 
just as he is starting the first chapter of a 
500,000-word book. That is the way I feel 
as I begin writing about Pablo, the captain’s 
boy. 

Pablo is a Filipino. Before the war he was 
the proprietor of a chain of several shops in 
California. But along about the day after 
the Japs began dropping bombs-on the 
Philippines, Pablo stepped over to the near- 
est Navy recruiting station. They were 
needing steward’s mates that day and, al- 
though Pablo has a bit of an accent, he 
finally made the recruiting officer understand | 
that that would be all right. 

The captain’s cabin is Pablo’s castle, to 
paraphrase an old legal saying; and here it is 
no exaggeration. Pablo spends more time 
in it than the captain does. Moreover, Pablo 
runs it pretty much to suit himself. I am 
referring now to the suite of two rooms on 
the port side, forward, just below the flight — 
deck, never to be confused with the sea— 
or emergency—cabin up in the island. 

The captain always lives in his sea cabin | 
when we’re under way. It is an exact twin 
dwarf to the navigator’s, with the same | 
stunted deformities and inconveniences. | 
But those quarters of his down below are ex- 
pansive and one thousand per cent better 
than anything else on the ship. That is where 
Pablo lives most of the time. 

But Pablo does not let his de luxe sur- 
roundings interfere with his chief duty, 
which is to look after the captain, nor his 
chief pleasure, which is to fish—not to catch 
fish, but just to fish. 

I often see Pablo when I’m giving the 
captain the eight-o’clock position in the 
morning. Pablo comes briskly in with a 
tray containing a covered dish and a vacuum 
bottle. The dish is covered not so much to 
keep warm what js beneath as to conceal 
as long as possible the fact that orders have 
been disobeyed again. Pablo is always 
trying to put weight on the captain, who in 
turn is always trying to retain his athletic 
figure. 

The captain is very patient with Pablo 
and interests himself in all departments of 
his welfare. For instance, I was giving the 
captain some tide-and-current data late one 
Sunday morning when Pablo came in with 
half a lemon pie. Apparently he and the cook 
had felt like something to eat between meals 
and they knew they would be safe with 
lemon pie. The captain sighed and then 
began one of his many futile efforts to im- 
prove Pablo’s character. 

“Pablo,” he said solemnly, “did you get 
to church this morning?” 

Pablo hung his head. “Shirts?” he 
chanted in an innocent soprano. ‘I could 
not get de shirts. De laundry say not ready.” 

“No, no, Pablo, I said church, not shirts. 
Weren’t you at church this morning?” 

Pablo thought for a moment. “I get de 
shirts dis afternoon,” he said solemnly. 
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TIME FOR LUNCH 


Keep war workers strong and healthy with the 
right foods! Wrap lunchesin pliable transparent 
WAXTEX, tokeep moist foods moist, dry foods 
dry...longer! America’s handiest food saver! 
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BY AUDREY WURDEMANN 


1 NORWAY, all during June and July, 
little boys and girls gather wild straw- 
berries in the hills. They go out very early 
in the morning, and they come back with 
caps of dew sparkling on their heads, be- 
cause the blood of children runs in their 
veins hotter and quicker than in ours, and, 
for young or old, gathering berries is warm 
work. Therefore they are as dew-bedizened 
as the crimson fruit they pluck. 

They used to come to the country railroad 
stations with their berries to sell to the 
passengers, in that once-enchanted land. 
Perhaps they still gather berries, those little 
dew-crowned children—not, of course, for 
gaily chattering tourists and lovers off for 
a Sunday holiday, but for themselves, at 
least, to munch eagerly with their sharp 
snow-white teeth. Even in the old days, I 
am sure that they ate at least half of them, 
as they picked. I want to think that there 
is at least one valley of Norway still innocent 
of the muddy boot print of the enemy. 

I remember them particularly at Hamar. 
The train stopped in these little stations as 
though it were suddenly arrested in the 
middle of a painted landscape, too incredibly 
beautiful to have come from the palette of 
any mortal artist. Some of the children had 
little bunches of lilies of the valley in one 
hand, and baskets of berries in the other. 
They used to make the baskets themselves, 
out of leaves and plaited grasses, and some- 
times out of fluted paper which they dec- 
orated with rosettes of flowers. And, with 
flowers and fruit, they offered two keys to 
heaven, and were themselves wholly angelic. 


I saw them again at Balholm, that tiny 
town nestled at the head of one of the 
western fiords, where millions of pink and 
purple foxgloves run in waves from the hills 
right down to the edge of the water, and 
where the mountains rise mightily beyond, 
still snow-capped in spite of the summer, but 
with great patches of red roses, like splashed 
blood, growing through the snow. Here 
were the same children, with their lilies of 
the valley and their berries. They looked 
exactly like the children at Hamar, or blue 
Stavanger, or the waterfalls of Stalheim, or 
Gjovik, on Meusen, one of the lordly inland 
lakes. 

The strawberries that they offered for one 
Gre, or a fraction of a penny—we always paid 
them a little more, and they always pro- 
tested that it was too much, and we had a 
difficult time convincing them—were tiny 
and red, so very dark red that they looked 
unreal. They were sweet as honey, and you 
could taste the mountain wildness in them. 
They were perfume and May wine and 
honeysuckle, all rolled into a wondrous cool 
sweet goodness. They were fairy fruit, and 
those who ate them became bewitched with 
the waterfalls and the shadows of the fox- 
gloves that purpled the Arthurian waters of 
the fiords. 

The boys and girls were very well be- 
haved. They made no effort to sell their lilies 
and their fruit; we came to them, not they 
to us. And after we paid them, the little 
girls curtsied, the little boys bowed, and all 
thanked us as politely as if we were dukes 
and duchesses instead of curious tourists. 

I shall go back someday, when all this 
terror and turbulence are over, and the world 
made whole again. And I confidently expect 
to see the children with their plaited baskets 
of ripe berries and their fistfuls of lilies, 
whenever the train stops at one of those un- 
believably neat country stations, For the 
wholesome things of earth heal their wounds 
quickly. The buildings of the great cities will 
still be bomb-scarred, and the older folk 
will show travail and bondage in their faces. 
But there will be diamond-studded caps of 
dew on the heads of the children of Norway, 
because they were out very early, gathering 
berries and flowers as freshly dew-sprinkled 
as they. 
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“Just how do you land 
a Marine?” 





Elsie: Use strategy, Janet! Leathernecks 
might halt for a pretty face—but they go 
“all out” for charm! You could have charm 
galore—but— 


Janet: Listen, blonde and beautiful, I’ve 
got my eye on a Marine that I could go 
for ... but he acts as if I didn’t exist! I 
wish I knew how to nab him, Elsie. 





Janet: But underarm odor! Why, Elsie, I 
bathe every day! 

Elsie: A daily bath only removes past per- 
spiration, After every bath, I use Mum. 


Janet: Tonight’s a special date with my 
Marine—so thank goodness I learned 
about Mum. Now after my bath, I’ve 
Mum to protect future charm. 
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Thousands of popular girls prefer Mum because: 


It’s quick — Just half a minute with dependable 
Mum prevents risk of underarm odor for a 
whole day or evening. 


It’s safe—Gentle Mum won’t irritate skin. 
Dependable Mum won’t injure your clothes, 
says the American Institute of Laundering. 


Mum 


TAKES THE ODOR OUT OF 
PERSPIRATION 


It’s sure—Mum works instantly! Keeps you 
bath-fresh for hours. Get Mum today! 






For Sanitary Napkins—Mwm is so gentle, safe and de- 


Product of Bristol-Myers bendable that thousands of women use it this way, too. 
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AND A TAPERING SPIRE 


(Continued from Page 23) 


The choir was moving down the aisle now. 
Their swaying Burgundy robes made a 
breeze that tossed the cherry ribbons on 
her hat. In their wake came Michael. If 
only he could have had a few more hours 
before he had to face them! 

As he turned to go into the pulpit, her 
heart stood still. His tie was crooked. Oh, 
Michael. Not today. Fix it, darling, before 
the Snowdens draw a picture of you. Almost 
as if he’d heard her, his hand reached up for 
it. Only then did she remember the secret 
little signal of love and confidence she’d 
never before failed to give him when he 
passed her pew. 

It was a good thing they were going away 
from here. It would be awful to go on being 
so acutely conscious of these people who 
didn’t want him any more! 

He was reading the Scripture lesson now, 
weighing each word from art inner stillness 
that filled her with pride and frightened her 
too. For a picture had flashed into her mind 
and wouldn’t go away. 

It was the last day of Conference five 
years ago. She was up in the gallery waiting 
for the annual appointments to be read, when 
she saw the district superintendent tap one 
of the older ministers on the shoulder, whis- 
per in his ear. She saw the bent shoulders 
straighten, the lips cry an involuntary 
“No!” Then the white head nodded in sub- 
mission. You didn’t question your appoint- 
ment—not if you were truly a man of God. 
Not even if you were given a charge like 
Parkside, where they worshiped in a base- 
ment. That old minister, too, had once filled 
the best pulpits. 

Julie shook herself. Michael was young. 
Michael would have another church just as 
good as this. Better. He would always have 
good churches. As for Parkside, there was no 
regular minister there now. There had been 
none for two years. Only lay preachers, 
except when someone in the conference left 
his own pulpit for a Sunday. 

““Upon this rock,’’’ Michael read from 
the big Bible, spreading the purple marker 
evenly between the thin pages, “‘I will build 
my church.’” 


Ir wasn’t a good sermon. It had never 
been, Julie thought a little hysterically, a 
good sermon. Even if the one he’d prepared 
for today, for their seventh anniversary, 
wouldn’t do now, why did he choose this? A 
sermon in which he never said what he 
meant to say; never proved what he meant 
to prove. But it probably didn’t matter. 
They weren’t interested in his sermons. 

Oh, Michael! Julie thought. Jf you’ve 
given them nothing, look what they've taken 
away from you! Your self-confidence, your 
belief in yourself. 

He was closing the Bible now, shutting 
the marker in again, folding his hands on the 
tooled leather cover, giving the benediction. 

“The Lord bless you and keep 
you .. . The Lord make his face to 
shine upon you . . . and give you 
peace.” 

You, Michael! Julie prayed. Give 
you peace. 

And now she must turn around and 
speak to all these people who didn’t 
want him any more. Blindly she 
reached for Bonnie’s restless hand, 
for Benjamin’s blue serge arm. So 
fortified, she started up the long aisle. 

“Yes, Mrs. Courtney—a beautiful 
day! Really? Daffodils already?”. . . 
“You heard from your boy this 
week, Mrs. Lake? Wonderful!” ... 
“It’s good news that your wife is 
doing so well, Mr. Harlowe.” 

Michael was in the lobby, shaking 
hands with each one as usual, except 
for the dusk of defeat in his eyes as 
he searched their faces. Was it you 
I failed, brother? You, sister? 

Julie made her way out into the 
fresh, cool air and around to the 
vestry door. Nervelessly she watched 
Bonnie and Benjamin chase each 


other over the green lawn until, abruptly 
aware that they were hers, she sent.them 
on home. 

Presently Michael and she were there, 
too, the Dutch door securely shut behind 
them. After seven years you forgot that the 
house you lived in was only a parsonage. 
You made curtains for the windows, and 
slip covers for the chairs. You bought a few 
pictures for the walls. Gladly would she 
leave them all behind, if Michael would only 
blame someone but himself. Anyone! Tears 
broke through her defenses, poured down 
her cheeks. 

Michael turned and took her in his arms. 
“Why are you crying, Julie?” 

She could only cling to him, letting the hot 
tears spatter on his coat. 

“Because,” he urged, “‘we have to leave 
here?” 

“No,” she denied vehemently. “It’s you! 
You’re such a gentleman of God, Michael.” 


Tue next few days were days of adjust- 
ment, for they both knew there was nothing 
to do but wait. Committees from other 
churches would slip into the back pews now, 
slip out again. If they liked Michael, he 
would be invited to go and preach to the 
whole congregation. If they didn’t —— 

Julie looked for them the following Sun- 
day, but none came. And Bonnie and Ben- 
jamin raced in to her from Sunday school, 
whispering: 

“Jimmie Lake says we’re going to be put 
out of our house, and we can’t take our 
furniture with us. It isn’t true, is it, 
mommie?”’ 

“Of. course not!’ she whispered back. 
Would it do things to them too? She must 
see that it didn’t, that’s all! 

Another week passed, and another, with 
no strange men in the back pew. When 
Michael wasn’t around, Julie packed her 
linen and china. On Thursday afternoon 
she came in from guild meeting to find his 
books in cartons stacked neatly along the 
study walls. 

They never spoke of where they might go 
from here.’ They avoided the subject as if 
they were stepping around puddles in their 
conversation. Michael, because he saw no 
reason why he wouldn’t -fail in another 
church as he had here. She, because of the 
growing fear that he might never find him- 
self again. 

She was late for church on Sunday. As 
she hurried up the wide concrete steps, she 
saw ahead of her three men. Strangers. 
They've come, she thought breathlessly. 
They've come at last. One of them held the 
door open for her. 

When Michael passed her pew, instead of 
the little gesture of love and faith, she 
spread her fingers significantly over the 
green cloth cover of the hymnal. Three 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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... that’s how clothes look 
! when they lead a LUX life! 


Actual tests show colors stay lovely up to 3 
times longer with Lux care. Avoid harsh wash- 
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men—a committee. But-she only succeeded 
in puzzling him. Michael straightened his 
tie, brushed a thread of lint off his sleeve. 
Then, just before he began his sermon, he 
saw them, and he fumbled the cards that 
held his notes, spilling two of them-on the 
floor. 

It was an adequate sermon, theologically 
sound. The text was from Isaiah: “And 
Sharon shall be a fold of flocks, and the 
valley of Achor a place for my herds to lie 
down in, for my people that have sought 
me.” Michael delivered it as if his words 
were rationed, and he a little short of points 
to cover them. His voice, always clear and 
full-toned, had become a little blurred. 

He’s afraid he’ might impress them, Julie 
thought in despair. He’s saying to them, 
“Sorry, brethren, my being here seven years 
means nothing. I’m a pretty weak reed, if it’s 
strength you're searching for.’’ Unconsciously 
her pride took wings to shelter him. Can’t 
you see what he is though? Not all of minister- 
ing is in the sermons you preach. 

The committee must have thought so, too, 
for on Tuesday they learned that the men 
were from St. Paul’s, 
a very large church 
in a neighboring con- 
ference, and that 
they would like to 
hear Michael again. 

For the rest of that 
week the telephone 
had an extension in 
Julie’s heart. Each 
time the bell rang, it 


would start to thump daily hub : the tarred, pebblec 
and pound. This one, Where neighbors came for gossip roof. So this is where 
surely this one, would and for cheese. they had sent that ole 
be the district super- Miss Jenny measured butter from a minister! 


intendent with an in- tub, 


vitation from St. Miss Lilla served you lace and church,” Benjamin 
Paul’s. dungarees. jeered, ‘‘not to have 
On Friday a call But I remember best a backless atop!” 


came, but not the 
one she’d been wait- 
ing for, praying for. 
Something quite dif- 
ferent.Could Michael 
arrange to turn over 


chair, 
seat 


where 


Country ‘Vine 


By Esther Baldwin York 


It stood where two roads met, the 


Sturdy and old, its solid wooden 


Worn in a dusty deep depression 



















August, 19 


service, they decided to walk down from tl 
station. As they_followed the long hill, 
by a wide boulevard that seemed to divi 
the city geographically and socially into < 
upper and lower half, they could see tt 
spires of many churches silhouetted agai 
the blue curtain of cloudless sky. - 


“A sTEEPLE seems terribly necessary to 
church, doesn’t it, Michael?” Julie ask 
thoughtfully. 

“A man named John Woodrow told 
why: 


“The Church should have a tapering spire, 
To point to realms where sin’s forgiven, 
And lead men’s thoughts from earth to heaven. 


No Longfellow? No Eddie Guest? Wh 
Michael! ‘‘There seem to be an awful lot ¢ 
different kinds,” she said aloud. 

“Heaven is too big a place,”” Michael saic 
“for just one to do for all.” 

The houses were getting older now, shab 
bier. They turned a corner, a second one 
and came suddenly upon a small park s 
tidy that you knew it must be maintaine 
by the city. Michae 
guided them across i 
and came to a stoy 
before a flight o 
steps that led dow: 
to a basement. 

“Well,’’ Michae 
said quietly, “‘this i: 
Parkside.” 

Julie blinked at thy 
gray-stone blocks; ai 


“Tt” sia) dtimi 


to church in a cellar, 
a cellar!’’ Bonnie 
pranced, until Julie 
caught her and 
clamped one hand 







It bore the mark of children’s 
constant feet. 
Here was a steppingstone to 
wonderland— 


his pulpit on Sunday 
to Doctor Bonell, a 
cousin of Mrs. Court- 


over the round pink 
mouth. 
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New Tangee Satin-Finish Lipstick "Certainly," Mic The doorstep to an often Teo 
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From whose great height one saw 
each tempting brand 
Of sweets existent—in the candy 
case! 


been 
Wray—stood with his 
back against it, hold- | 
ing out hishand. But 


Too quickly. 

And had he been 
to Parkside at all 
this year? Michael 
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Whatever you're doing—in or out 
of uniform — you’re busy these 
days~ and of course, you want a lip- 
stick that really stays! That is why 
women everywhere have turned to 
our Tangee Satin-Finish Lipsticks 
...they’re grateful to find a smooth, 


soft, flattering lipstick that clings 
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give your lips that exquisite per- 
fection you've always wanted. Not 
too moist, not too dry, they make 
your lips glow with a satiny, line- 
less finish. Tangee Satin-Finish 
Lipsticks come in four exciting 
shades —Tangee Red-Red, Tangee 
Theatrical Red, Tangee Medium- 
Red, Tangee Natural. So remem- 
ber to try a Tangee Satin-Finish 
Lipstick. And match it with Tangee 
Petal-Finish Rouge, and the re- 
markable new Tangee Petal-Finish 
Face Powder, for all-out loveliness! 
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TANGEE Gypsticks 
with the new Satin-Finish 


TANGEE Gace Souder 
with the new Fetal Finish 


admitted that he 
hadn’t, but that he 
would go this Sunday 
if he could be of any 
use to them. 

Use to them! At 
Parkside? Oh, Mi- 
chael, is it really as 
bad as that, darling? 

It wasn’t until Sunday morning that 
Julie felt a sudden urge to go with him. It 
began with her not wanting to have to go to 
church here and listen to Doctor Bonell. 
It was a beautiful spring day with the 
spring sun caressingly warm, melting the 
last of the ice around the perennials which 
Michael and she had planted along the white 
picket fence when they first came here. 


any, 


penny! 


“Way don’t you take me and the children 
with you this morning?” she called to him 
down the hall. 

Michael came out of his study. “If you’d 
care to go. Of course, Julie.” 

“T thought we might have dinner at one 
of the hotels uptown.” 

“Good idea.’’ Michael looked at his 
watch. ‘You have just twenty minutes to 
get ready.” 

She didn’t need more than twenty min- 
utes. The children were already dressed for 
Sunday school here. It would be wonderful 
not to have to stay alone; to have a Sunday 
dinner out. 

Since the only train that would get them 
there on time arrived an hour before the 


Oh, it was joy to have my pick of 


And I was rich as Croesus, with a 


he wasn’t the sexton. 
His name was Con- | 
ner. Philip Conner. | 
“Thought we’d be. 
here to welcome you 
if you got in early. 
The rest of my com- | 
mittee are inside.”’ He | 
rubbed one work-— 
gnarled hand over the other. ‘‘There’ll be | 
something of a crowd this morning. We 
don’t get a real preacher every week. Sorry | 
we haven’t anything better to offer you | 
than a basement.” 

A woman of sixty or so came up to them. | 
Her thin fingers ran little scales up and down | 
her dress as she talked. “I’m the organist 
and choirmaster both,” she explained. ‘We © 
just have a small organ and a volunteer 
choir. Nothing like you’re used to. Yet, ina | 
way, a big organ and a paid quartet would 
seem queer in a basement like this, don’t 
you think?” 

Two men emerged from a side room and 
Mr. Conner introduced them as other mem- 
bers of the official board. 

“We still go through the motions of being 
a going concern,” one of them laughed to 
Michael. ‘‘Basement or no basement.” 

How they all harp on it, Julie thought. 
They should be accustomed to their basement 
by this time. 

There was a platform with an oak lectern, 
and a loft for the choir. There were no pews, 
only single chairs that squeaked when you 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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D. not ask what they look like. Or where they live. 


e promised to keep their personal histories secret, for 
W these 10,086 typical American women were kind 
enough to write truthful, revealing letters. They told why 
they switched to Modess Sanitary Napkins! 


And the happy fact is that 8 out of 10 said, 
“So soft!” “So safe!” or “So remarkably 
comfortable!” 








Jysers of most every type of napkin, they picked softer, ‘. ee 
UJ safer Modess above all others! So why not try this amen On 
luxury napkin? It costs no more! But what a difference it | You need fun in the sun after a hard week’s war work. And Mrs. L. D. says, ““Modess 
makes! Just listen... is the perfect answer to a wartime summer. Featherweight, cool, and comfortable—yet very 
: safe!” That gentle comfort comes from Modess’ special softspun filler. No close- 
; packed layers! 








{| Babies and husbands and houses mean lots of scampering. So take it in 
your stride like Mrs, P. C. D. She writes, “‘Modess’ extra protection gives me 
the peace of mind [ve dreamed of!” Modess’ triple, full-length shield at the 


ed 


_ § That dream-smooth look can be yours if you know Miss K, B.’s secret. She 
| says, ‘“Modess’ downy pad adapts itself to body contours so 'm streamlined and 


secure!” Because it’s so wonderfully soft, Modess fits better! No revealing 
outlines or hard tab ends. 


back means full-way protection—not just the part-way kind! 





Discover the Difference! Switch to 


\lodess 


SANITARY NAPKINS 





FREE! Send today for new booklet “Growing 
e Upand Liking It!” Tells more about the 


“why” of menstruation than any booklet of its kind. 
‘Lively, packed with pictures. Helpful for mothers, 
daughters, teachers. Simply mail name and address 


to Martha Steele, Box 332C, Milltown, New Jersey. 


MopEss REGULAR is for the great majority of women. So highly 
absorbent it takes care of even above-average needs. Makes bulky, over- 
size napkins unnecessary. In boxes of 12 napkins or Bargain Box of 56. 


MOoDESsS JUNIOR is for those who require a slightly nappow. 
In boxes of 12. Q\VRLINGAME 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


\ - ‘ 
\. G5uplineame, Calif. 
















Sealed in glass for added protection— This famous 

toothbrush, the quality leader of the world at 50¢, also comes iy 
in the 2-Row “Professional” shape as well as the 2-Row 

“Oro” design, a shape many dentists recommend. 


VITAL 70 HEALTH AND BEAUTY... 
the 
of this Ant/-soggy, Waterprooted Brash / 


tNeally clean, sparkling teeth . . . sound 


dental health . . . how much these prized 
possessions depend upon effective daily care 
and brushing of the teeth! Yes, vital in- 
deed to your health and beauty is the 
extra protection that a Dr. West’s Miracle-Tuft 
anti-soggy Toothbrush gives. Throw away 
your old soggy toothbrush today. Get the 
finest toothbrush you can buy —a Dr. West’s 


Miracle-Tuft! You will be glad you did. 





Copr. 1944 by Weco Products Company 


“EXTON’’ brand water- 


AESE QUALI! PEA URES MAKE proofed bristling— the 
ee Ce ee ONLY. waterproofed, 
ME FINES OOTHBRUSA anti-soggy bristling 


filament. Has greater ” 
strength. Anditcleans 
better, too! F 





Double convex shape 
—Conforms to all sur- 
faces of the teeth. 
Reaches the hard-to- 
get-at places. Even 
the handle is stream- 
lined for efficiency. 


Try to pull it out! Bris- 
tles won’t split or 
break off. They’ re cor- 
rectly spaced and their 
irregular shape is a 
big advantage in pen- 
etrating crevices. 


AT 
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(Continued from Page 64) 

let them down. Mr. Conner ushered her and 
the children to seats in a row on the right 
side. From where Julie sat she could see 
the brick steps, and the people hurrying 
down them. Maybe someday someone would 
tell her why everybody hurried so into a 
church. 

An old lady in a bonnet with a jet bangle 
that rose straight up, catching sight of Ben- 
jamin and Bonnie, made clucking noises at 
them with her tongue. An old man with 
bright hazel eyes and a skin like creased 
leather left behind him the salty smell of 
seaweed. A whole blond family spread itself 
along the third row. The four little girls, the 
eldest no more than ten, the youngest Bon- 
nie’s age, preened themselves in blue sailor 
blouses and stiffly starched white pleated 
skirts. Like mother used to wear, Julie giggled 
to herself. Eight tight little braids stuck out 
from the four heads like small brass receiving 
sets. 

The room was filling now. The ushers were 
placing extra chairs along the back wall. A 
tall girl with red hair and an unfriendly 
mouth came in with an older woman. Mr. 
Conner found places for them, just behind 
Julie. And he must have whispered who she 
was, for the girl commented with a hard 
bitterness: 

“Amazing! Our ministers don’t usually 
bring their wives slumming.” 

Don’t! Julie wanted to call back to her. 
Don’t say things like that here too! 

The congregation was rising now to sing 
the opening hymn. Their voices under the 
low roof made a swell- 
ing sound like a full 
tide rushing in. Did 
any of the others feel 
that way about her be- 
ing here? For the first > 
time she wished she 
hadn’t come. 


_the girl with the red hair, but didn’t d 


NOTHING FOR NOTHING 


Tahiti is love’s land... . 
am not sure that Tahiti’s lesson 
is not the discovery that there is no 
such thing as free love; that where 
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a church like St. Paul’s. And those m 
would go on from here, to look for someo 
else, convinced now that Michael would 
do. How could she just sit like this a 
watch him destroy himself? 

Then all at once she was conscious of 
change. Was it in his voice? In his gesture 
In the words themselves? Was the light t: 
poor for him to see his notes? Was that w] 
he had pushed them away, come to stal 
beside the lectern, one arm thrown over i 
He no longer seemed too big for the pl 
form. 

“Nearly everyone I met this morning 
Michael was saying, “said the same thing 
me: ‘Sorry we have nothing better to off 
you than a basement.’ And I thought the 
as I’m thinking now, ‘It is not good to 
ashamed of the way we worship, nor of t 
place where we worship.’” 


He exp.ainen that it wasn’t the baseme 
that mattered, but their feeling about 
He spoke to them in simple, direct wor 
that they could understand. He asked the 
honestly if they really cared. If they real) 
wanted to see a church on this spot. If thi 
did, there were ways to bring it about, b 
giving up wasn’t one of them. 7 
Julie’s eyes swept the listeners nervous] 
Was Michael offending any of them? B 
the jet bangle nodded approval. The se 
weed man cupped his knees with both han 
in silent applause. Julie wondered abo 


turn around quite far enough to look. S 
did manage to catch a glimpse of the fac 
of the men from § 
Paul’s. Polite, but ir 
passive. 
“Stone by stone 
Michael went on, 
if drawing his wor 
from some well of u 
derstanding dee 


And I 


When Michael love is free there is no love: that he within himself. ‘‘ W: 
stepped forward to neither loves nor is loved who has by wall. Window iw 
read the morning les- no bonds laid on him; that it is not window.” You coulf( 


son she thought, He’s 
much too big for that 
platform. First thing 
you know he'll go over 
the edge. Julie winced 
and leaned heavily 
against the back of her 
chair as her ears caught 
the familiar werds: 
““Upon this rock I will 
build my church.’” 
Oh, Michael! Not that 
one, her heart pleaded. 
For your own sake, for the sake of all these 
people who've come out especially this morn- 
ing, do preach a sermon yow’re satisfied with 
yourself. 

But perhaps there wasn’t any such ser- 
mon. Riding in on the train, she’d said: 
“Remember your first church and the 
chandelier with the crystal drop that used 
to tremble and make prisms when you got 
excited?” 

Michael had answered soberly, almost 
painfully, “If I could only be half as sure 
now as I was then that I was meant to be a 
minister of God.” 

Michael read the verse again so that they 
might be sure to recognize his text for the 
morning: ““‘Upon this rock I will build my 
church.’”’ 


matters; 


yourself 


‘Apr, anyway,” the red-haired girl said in 
an aside to her companion. “‘A text hand- 
picked for us.” 

Julie half turned in her seat, then stopped. 
Dismay swept her. Panic. For in the door- 
way of the room from which the two mem- 
bers of the official board had emerged, and 
completely out of range of Michael’s vision, 
sat the three men from St. Paul’s. 

There was no doubt that they were the 
same ones. Had the district superintendent 
told them Michael would be preaching here 
today? Frightened, rebellious, she forced 
herself to listen again to his opening sen- 
tences, the first three paragraphs. 

It was no better, no worse than any of the 
three other times she’d heard it. But it 
wasn’t good. Certainly not good enough for 


the person who gives to you, but 
the person to whom you give who 
that to 
whom you have given something of 
you are 
nently, since you must return to 
that person if you would be com- 
plete; which is a thing that the 
person who has divided himself be- 
tween many loves can never be. 
—ALEC WAUGH: Hot Countries. 
































hear the masons | 
work, the carpente) 
hammer. “‘Toil a 
sweat and sacrifice 
that’s how a chur 
like yours must gro 
And underneath all 
it the foundation th 
is your faith.” 

In the stillness |} 
voice became comfor 
ing, hopeful, just t 
way it used to when | 
sat beside Mary Courtney: ‘“‘‘And Shar 
shall be a fold of flocks, and the valley 
Achor a place for my herds to lie down in, { 
my people that have sought me.’”’ 

It was completion and rest and peace. 
was soft air with white birds singing. F 
the church he was building for them w 
to be not only a place of worship, but 
sanctuary, a retreat where torn and tir 
hearts might come to be refreshed. She f| 
her own bitterness creep off into the shado 
and die. | 

For in a way Michael had failed the ni 
Mrs. Courtney and the others. What thi 
needed, or thought they needed—the pi 
vocative, intellectual discourse—he simy’ 
didn’t have in him to give. And if for so1 
the mind showed the way, instead of t 
heart, who was she to say that only t 
heart way was right? 

For a long moment after he finish! 
speaking no one stirred. Then they rose a 
began to surge down the aisle to shake han}! 
with him, thank him. Julie, with Bon 
and Benjamin clinging to her, saw the co 
mittee from St. Paul’s, no longer polite a 
impassive, move toward him like men w)}| 
knew what they wanted and were going )) 
get it if they could. 

The red-haired girl in the row behi 
brushed past her. “Everyone talks 
much,” she was saying. “‘But who’s goi 
to do all this?” , 

You are, Julie smiled to herself. You a} | ls 
because you care so much. 

Over by the door the mother of the fe 
little blond girls was waving, nodding. Ju 


the person to 


bound perma- 
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P Jagged cuticle “fringe” 
is a charm chaser— 
spoils all the beauty of 
your hands. Never cut 
cuticle. Use Cutex Oily 
Cuticle Remover to 
loosen and soften ugly 
cuticle—keep finger 
tips smooth and attrac- 
tive. Wonderful for 
cleansing under nail 
tips, removing stains! 

Buy a bottle today. 
Only 10¢, or 35¢ (plus 
tax) for large size. 


Special curricula in Dress Design: Pattern- 
making, Line, Color, Fabric Analysis. Mil- 
linery. Styling: Buying, Merchandising, 
Modeling, Advertising, Display, Fashion 
Illustration, Interior Decoration. Photog- 
raphy. Students prepared for professional 
contacts. Excellent living accommodations. 
Entrances Sept.;5,6,11,18,25. Oct.;2,9,16. 
116 S. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 3, DEPT. .-8. 


AIRTAINER 
> TIMES 


CHANGE NURSERY RHYMES 


“London Bridge was falling 
down" 










So was Fair Lady's hair— 
Alas, HAIRTAINERS were 

unknown, 
proper 


They'd have given 
sat. care! 
e; 





TAURI 
WATRTAINE Rica 


SECURITY FOR EVERY HAIRSTYLE 


ANY 





MG aul ten, alata can 


Now, fair ladies can and do keep 
hair-dos secure with HAIRTAINERS*, the 
greatest invention since the comb! Ex- 
clusive spring-tooth action ¢g-r-i-p-s and 
holds every hairstrand gently, but firm- 
ly! Winter, summer, rain or shine, 
every hairstyle stays well-groomed all 
day long. Save hours of hair-fixing— 
ask for GRIP-TUTH HAIRTAINERS* (for- 
merly Hair Retainers) at Beauty Sa- 
lons, Department and Chain Stores. 
Card of two (or one extra length) 25c. 
Accept no substitutes. 

*Trade Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Dept. E3 


DIADEM, trominstER, MASS. 
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looked down to find them rustling about her 
knees. 

_ “Please,” the oldest one asked, “‘can your 
little girl and boy have dinner at our 
house?”’ 

“Where is your house?” Julie parried. 
Should she say “Yes,” or make up some 
excuse? 

“Across the park,” the second step offered. 
“It’s awful easy to find.” 

“The minister’s house is next door,” the 
third one added. 

“But it’s awful dark inside,” the bottom 
said. 

“Can they?” the top one urged. 

At Julie’s elbow Mr. Conner was saying, 
“The missus and I would like mightily for 
you and the reverend to have dinner with 
us.” 

“We'd like mightily to come,” Julie an- 
swered quickly. She owed these people a 
deep, real debt of gratitude for what they 
had this day done for Michael. 

_And then in a few minutes she was with 
him alone, out on the sidewalk, waiting for 
Mr. Conner to gather up his belongings 
from the Sunday-school room. 

“Well, darling,” Julie breathed, “you’ve 
found out, haven’t you? There is some- 
thing you can give people—their self-respect, 
their faith in themselves. It shouldn’t be 
any harder to keep them alive wherever 
we go.” 

Michael’s eyes still shone as if a candle 
had been lighted behind them. ‘‘It was the 
easiest sermon I ever preached, Julie. I had 
the strangest feeling that all at once some 
deep need in me had rushed out to touch 
some deep need in them.” 

“Did the men from St. Paul’s say any- 
thing?” she asked. 

He nodded. “They were very compli- 
mentary,” he said. ‘I’m to preach there 
next Sunday.” 

It was as good as settled, then! “But I’ll 
always be grateful to Parkside for helping 
you find yourself, Michael,” she said im- 
pulsively. 

“Yes,” he said quietly, ‘I’ll always be 
grateful too.” 

“And isn’t it wonderful about St. Paul’s?”’ 
she pressed. Was he still a little afraid that 
he might fail in this new charge, as he had 
in the old? 


Acain Michael nodded, but the candle 
behind his eyes had gone out. “I didn’t 
expect it,” he was saying. “It was a great 
surprise.’ Without looking at her he added, 
almost as if he were speaking to himself, 
““No—it wouldn’t be fair. It would be asking 
too much.” 

“Fair? Too much?” she echoed. “‘ What 
would, Michael?” 

“To bring you and the children here, in- 
stead of going to St. Paul’s.”’ 

“Here!’’ she stammered. “‘To Parkside! 
Why, Michael!” 

“TI know. It wouldn’t be right for you, 
Julie,” he told her, “‘nor for Benjamin and 
Bonnie.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be right for you, Michael,” 
she said passionately. ‘“You’re meant for 
big churches, important churches.”’ 

“What makes a church big and important, 
Julie? The number in the congregation, the 
smallness of the mortgage, or the soul of its 
people?” A gesture of his hand took in the 
gray-stone corners, the pebbled tarred roof, 
caught by the sun and turned into a lake of 
tiny rainbows. ‘What a job a man could do 
here!” 

Here! Here! Why must he keep coming 
back to that? The sidewalk swam around 
her. And yet to know your own strength, 
to be able to use that strength—was it 
wrong for Michael to want that? For her— 
Julie caught her breath—for her to want it 
for him? 

“Mike dear,” she said huskily, “we'll 
build them the most beautiful church. 
There’ll be great stone walls and arches and 
lovely windows and ivy everywhere. There'll 
be a bell and a clock eg 

“And,” Michael added fervently, “a taper- 
ing spire.” His shoulders had taken on a 
new, young eagerness. His eyes were shining 
again. 





ln wartime as in peace 


A special process keeps 


ALEENEX 


luxuriously soft - dependably strong ! 





% four nose Ki0ws- 
theres only one 


KLEENEX 
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In your own interest, remember — there 






is only one Kleenex* and no other tissue 





can give you the exclusive Kleenex ad- 
vantages! 

Because only Kleenex has the patented 
process which gives Kleenex its special 
softness . . . preserves the full strength 
you’vé come to depend on. And no other 
tissue gives you the one and only Serv- 
a-Tissue Box that saves as it serves up 
just one double tissue at a time. 

That’s why it’s to your interest not to 
confuse Kleenex Tissues with any other 
brand. No other tissue is “just like 


Kleenex”. 


In these days of shortages 


—we can’t promise you all the Kleenex 
you want, at all times. But we do prom- 
ise youthis: consistent with government 
regulations, we llkeep your Kleenex the 
finest quality tissue that can be made! 


There is only one KLEENEX 


(*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
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Allsweet comes to you 
white. For table use it may 
be made the customary 
yellow with the pure color- 
ing provided with each 
pound. 


Try this kind 


with the 4cat%e natural 


@ Finer flavor . . . delicate natural flavor... has 
made Allsweet America’s best-liked margarine! 
Everywhere women are praising it, commenting 
on how exceptionally good it is. 

To make Allsweet, Swift selects the choicest 
food oils America’s farms produce. Then, by an 
exclusive process, those clear bland oils are blended 
with all the cultured pasteurized skim milk they 
can properly absorb. 

There’s nothing artificial about the flavor of 
Allsweet Margarine. Cultured skim milk makes 
that natural flavor! So popular is Allsweet, dealers 
sometimes may not have it on hand. But always 
ask for Allsweet first. 


Your first duty to your country: BUY WAR BONDS 


& 
The Guedt- Qually 
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WUTRITIOUS / 


Allsweet is a constant 
source of VITAMIN A 
—month after month, 
in winter as well as in 
summer—since it al- 
ways contains a mini- 
mum of 9,000 units per 
pound. 





Bread, the staff of life, 
is even more appetiz- 
ing —and the energy 
value is doubled—when 
Allsweetisspread on it. 








OUR CHILDREN MUST BE BETTER FED 


(Continued from Page 6) 


The. conclusion from this experience is 
logical. Children can be better fed in schools 
than in individual homes. They can also be 
fed more cheaply—infinitely more cheaply. 

If one assumes that the childless should 
contribute to the support of all children— 
which I, for one, do presume, and which is 
actually true already as far as their educa- 
tion is concerned—we could both encourage 
larger families and absolutely insure the 
universal proper nourishment of all Amer- 
ica’s children, by adequate school-feeding 
programs. If it is said that this is “col- 
lectivism,’”’ I must only remark that the 
most well-to-do citizens, and the very ones 
most likely to declaim against collectivism, 
send their own children to fashionable board- 
ing schools, where they are collectively fed 
and housed. The plain fact is that we live in 
a highly collectivized society. A Ford plant 
is a collective enterprise. 

Children living on remote farms often 
have to move, at high-school age, into vil- 
lages where they are boarded outside their 
own families. Widowed and working mothers 
are hard put to it to prepare proper meals 
for their children. Ignorant mothers do not 
know how to do it. And impoverished par- 
ents are unable to do it. 

Among those sociologists who think that 
everything in life depends upon economics, 
there has also been opposition to school 
feeding. Their argument is that if the bread- 
winner had adequate wages, all children 
would be properly fed. Women know better. 
They know that in two homes in the same 
street, enjoying the same income, the chil- 
dren of one family may be wonderfully cared 


, | for and of the other grossly 


neglected. Our concern is 
to see that all children are 
properly cared for. 

In a great democratic 
republic, some children, 4 
obviously undernourished, 
cannot be singled out for 
special care from the 
others. Nothing is more 
terrible for a child than 
to be put apart from his 
fellows. A child would a 
thousand times rather go 
hungry than admit that 
his home does not give him adequate food. 
If some children are to be fed, all must 
be fed. 

If every child in the United States were 
to have a quart of milk a day, in one form 
or another, the dairy industry would be 
amazed at its prosperity! If every single 
American child were to have one piece of 
fruit a day—an apple, an orange, a pear, 
a peach—the fruitgrowers would rub their 
eyes at a new market, right here at their 
doors. Actually, in normal times, fruit rots 
on the ground from California to Vermont, 
while hundreds of thousands of children 
rarely eat either an apple, an orange or a 
grapefruit. Yet two slices of whole-grain 
bread and butter, a large glass of creamy 
milk and an apple are five hundred calories 
of bone-building, tissue-building, disease- 
resisting food containing an almost perfect 
balance of fats, proteins, carbohydrates, 
mineral salts and vitamins. 


Win that, or its equivalent, for break- 
fast—and more of it if he wants it—the 
child can do his schoolwork until lunchtime, 
which, in a perfect child-nutrition program, 
would be conceived of as the main meal of 
the day. This main meal should furnish a 
minimum of fifteen hundred calories. Soup 
or juices, according to the season of the 
year; meat or a substitute of equal protein 
strength, together with a potato, boiled or 
baked, with butter or margarine, for carbo- 
hydrates and fats; two green or yellow vege- 
tables, rich in mineral salts, all very simply 
cooked, without heavy sauces, accompanied 
again by good bread and milk, and again 
topped off with fruit, raw or cooked, would 
assure that every child in America was 
properly fed. And if, before he goes home, 


OBSERVATION 


I once saw a very striking 
observation on the wall of 
a small church. It merely re- 
marked, “‘If God loved you as 
much as you love Him, where 
would you be?’’ 

—DOUGLAS WOODRUFF: 


(Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd.) 






































August, 16) 
| ' 
he wants another glass of milk, with g | ; 


bread and butter, he should get it. 

But there is more to the communal me) 
in school than just nutrition. The old Greg 
knew it—and so do the modern Norwegi 
The common meal is a civilizing institut 
and a means through which a socie 
created. We invite our friends to dinner. 
even meet to discuss social and polit 
issues at public dinners and luncheons. Ay 
petizing and well-prepared food, consum# \ 
in society, puts us all in a genial mood. Ty 
dinner table is the center of family life} 
the same reason. Nor do I want to se 
abolished in family life—rather, I we 
like to see it improved. The supper wi 
ways be at home. 


, 


Yer in school the child can learn sot 
food habits and good table manners. 
meal should have all the proper rituals 
would like to see it preceded by a grace gs 
isfactory to all creeds. That ought not to 
hard, for all creeds believe in God the gi 
of life, and all must be thankful to FE 
Nature, and to the tillers of the soil and t 
other workers who provide us with our si 
tenance. The school child’s table should 
properlyset,so that every American childy 
learn daintiness and deportment. It sho 
be properly served—and by the child 
themselves, rotating in groups for this p 
pose. And it should be cleared away and 
dishes washed by the children themselves) 
By all means let them learn to serve and wag 
upon one another, in equality. Let littl} 
girls and boys learn simple domestic dutié 
They will become better wives and husban@ 
and mothers and fatherg 
Let the children, event 
ally, help toplan the mea 
Let them learn what foo¢ 
are too costly; what, wit 
the same food value, ar 
cheaper. How to get th 
best food value for one 
money ought to be a pa 
of popular education. 

There was a time whe 
it was accepted as a plaiff 
matter of course that thé 
bearing of children was oné 
of the major hazards of a} 
woman’s life, and that she had about o 
chance in five of surviving! The men w 
fought that prejudice—I think, particular 
of Doctor Semmelweiss—had to overcome} 
a whole world of authority and prejudice 
Some of them were all but professionally) 
martyred for insisting that death in childbedj 
was not a normal fate for women, but was 
the result of the dirty hands of physician 
infected from other cases in the same ho 
pitals. But men like Semmelweiss and D e 
Lee insisted against a deaf and hostile world 
that having children was not an illness and 
that not a single woman, unless otherwise} 
afflicted with disease, should ever die in 
childbed. Today that thesis is accepted in 
the entire medical profession, and by society 
at large—although our medical provisions 
have not yet assured to either mother or 
infant the right to bear and be born without 
hazard. That is a theme for another article. 

But today we can positively say that it is 
within our power, through the institutions 
already in existence, to remove malnutrition, 
with all its attendant and secondary ill- 
nesses, from every American child. We can 
do it without adding a penny to what our 
people already spend in the feeding of chil- 
dren; indeed, we can reduce the cost. It 
requires only a co-operative practice. The 
program is economically desirable, and on 
every count, for it would put a stable floor 
under the chief agricultural products. It is 
medically desirable, for it would create 
sound food habits in every generation. It is 
socially desirable, because it would con- 
tribute to making the school more of a 
human society. It is morally desirable, be- 
cause it would register the recognition of our 
common responsibility for our greatest na- 
tional asset—our young ones. 
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HEKES HOW - 


1 hag A Py , vw as. af - 4 tablesp. French’s Mustard 
a BY ae 2 tablesp. light cream or 
evaporated milk 
2 tablesp. sugar 4 

2 tablesp. vinegar 

\ teasp. salt 
Beat together with a rotary 

beater until light and fluffy. & 
Makes ¥2 cup. 


Garden Vegetable Salad 
Serve with Hot Dan’s Dressing 


1 cup each of cooked 

string beans lima beans 
_ + carrot strips baby beets 
' 2 tablesp. finely chopped onion 
; Combine and serve in indi- 
vidual portions on crisp lettuce, 
4 garnished with cucumber slices, 
scallions and radishes. Serves 4. 





IS SMOOTHER, 
CREAMIER — A BLEND 
OF THE FINEST SPICES 
AND MUSTARD SEED 
MONEY CAN Buy! 


Seafood Special 
_ Ameal in itself! 
Hollow outa fresh 
tomato and fill with 
34 cup cooked flaked 
fish, mixed with 
2 tablesp. Hot Dan’s 
Dressing. Serve on 
lettuce, garnish with 
sliced cucumbers...” 
and watereréss. 
“aes, Largest selling 


a % 
- > 





bo make them appetizing—vuse 
them up. 


‘DO use the edible outside leaves 


—— of cabbage, lettuce, etc. prepared mustar 


the U. S. A. today 


bo cook carefully—not too long, 
not too much water for vege- ... 
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Making Work by Saving Work 


Just before the war, millions of American housewives 
began to realize that they were paying an unnecessary penalty 
in time and health for working in kitchens badly arranged 
and poorly equipped. Youngstown Pressed Steel, awake to 
this rising revolt against outmoded kitchens, designed and 
developed modern work-saving kitchens made from pressed 
steel. 

Immediately, thousands of American housewives* bought 
YOUNGSTOWN Kitchens and learned how easy and 
pleasant their kitchen work could be. 


In these strenuous days, crowded with war service 
activities, how much the work-saving features of 
YOUNGSTOWN Kitchens could have meant to all those 
other housewives still working in their old-fashioned 
kitchens. 

When the victory we are all working for brings peace to 
the world, YOUNGSTOWN Kitchens will again be ready 
with the comfort and convenience that thousands upon 
thousands of housewives are longing for. 


Help Win the Fight by Buying More War Bonds. After 
the war, buy YOUNGSTOWN Kitchens 
that will seve work for the housewife and 
make production and distribution work for 
a multitude of workers. 









Give a Mana Job 


YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL DIVISION | - 
MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Warren, Ohio 


The new YOUNGSTOWN catalog, “Get Acquainted 
With Your Kitchen,’’ tells how to plan for new comfort 
in your peacetime kitchen. Send for your copy today. 


YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL DIVISION 
Mullins Mfg. Corp., Dept. L-844, Warren, Ohio. 


Please send me Loose Leaf 
CJ Scrap Book for kitchen ideas— 


Please send me YPS catalog, 
“Get Acquainted With Your 


Kitchen’ Price 35c in cash 





I plan to modernize I plan to build 


NAME 
STREET.... 
CITY 
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ow to Torture a 
Returning Serviceman — 


BY MASTER TECH. SGT. SAMUEL SHAFFER 


Marine Corps Combat Correspondent 


“BUT you look so well!” It hasn’t failed 
yet. Everyone I have met since my re- 
turn from Tarawa has greeted me with 
these words. The greeting is invariably 

accompanied with a look of utter astonish- 
ment. It’s the look lawyers say they find on 
the faces of people just informed they have 
fallen heir to a fortune from a distant rela- 
tive they barely remembered. 

I feel as if I am robbing the home front 
of a priceless illusion. I have been in the 
battles of Guadalcanal and Tarawa. Surely 
my face should reflect the misery of jungle, 
mud and disease! Surely the terrors of sud- 
den death on the beaches of bloody Betio 
have scarred my soul! 

“But you look so well!’’ Iam told. I find 
myself overwhelmed with embarrassment. 

I am walking down the street with a 
friend when a car backfires or an aged tire 
gives up its life with a loud resentful bang. 
I don’t “hit the deck” or run for the nearest 
excavation resembling a foxhole. 

“T can’t understand it,’’ my friend com- 
plains. “‘I’d expect you to react instinctively 
to something like that.” E 

A similar noise on the battlefield might 
cause me to dive for the nearest hole. But 
I’m not on Guadalcanal or Tarawa now. 
Can [| help it if my reflexes are not mixed up? 

Tentatively, hesitatingly, like a surgeon 
unsure of himself, my friends will ask me: 

“Don’t you have nightmares and wake up 
screaming in the middle of the night? Don’t 
you dream about bombs exploding and Japs 
stalking you? Why, I know a man, a vet- 
eran of the last war, and he says ——” 

No, I’m sorry, I don’t have nightmares. 
I admit that I do have more trouble going 
to sleep since I’ve been home, but that’s be- 
cause, after months of sleeping in foxholes 
or on the steel-plated decks of transports, I 
haven’t got used to soft mattresses yet. 

“It must have been horrible on Tarawa. 
I imagine you don’t want to talk about it.” 

Where do people get the idea I don’t want 
to talk about it? To go through a major bat- 
tle and come out of it alive is something to 
talk about. What more intensive or incred- 
ible experience can life offer than battle? I 
want to tell what it’s like to lie in a foxhole 
while an enemy plane is overhead, listen to 
the whistle of the falling bombs and wonder 
whether they are going to land near me. 


I wanr to tell them of the incredible brav- 
ery and selflessness of the marines who lost 
their lives while trying to rescue wounded 
buddies. I want to tell them how every 
wounded or dead marine I saw was headed 
toward his objective when he fell. 

I want to tell how the men can joke in the 
midst of misery and danger, how they can 
sit on a hilltop while artillery shells are flying 
overhead and calmly describe the whistling 
projectiles as “‘incoming”’ or ‘‘outgoing.” 

My friends tell me that when I first came 
back I had so much to tell that my words 
and impressions tumbled over themselves 
and I didn’t make much sense. 

“T bet it’s good to get back, isn’t it?” 

Suddenly I find myself tongue-tied. Good 
to get back? It’s all I’ve dreamed about in 
the sixteen months that I’ve been away. 
Overseas, we use one adjective to express 
the quintessentiall. »erfect, the ultimate in 
beauty and truth. That adjective is ‘‘States- 
side.” If a girl is lovely, she’s “‘States-side.”’ 
If the beer is good, it’s ‘“‘States-side.”” When 
we have steak instead of canned meat, milk 
from a cow instead of a can, eggs from their 
shells instead of a package with that depress- 
ing description “‘powdered’’—when these 
miracles occur, the result is ‘‘States-side.”’ 


When I came home I spent hours walking 
up and down the main street of my city. The 
streetcars still carried the same familiar 
designations. People still threw away 
chewing-gum blobs on the pavements and 
they still stuck to one’s shoes as they did 
before I went away. The store windows still 
had dummies draped with breath-taking 
brassiéres or girdles or sheer stockings—I’m 
told they’re made of rayon now and bag at 
the knees. 

“T bet it’s good to get back?” 

What can I say to this? Can I tell how 
these old familiar sights caused a lump in 
my throat? How I could have wept with 
joy when the traffic cop ordered me back to 
the curb when I absent-mindedly tried to 
cross against the light? 


Tue America I have been fighting for is 
essentially the same. I wanted it to be the 
same. I was afraid to come home and find it 
strange. The newspapers are full of charges 
and countercharges, accusations and coun- 
teraccusations. But I love it. Such bicker- 
ing is part of the American way of life. On 
the front lines we cherish our right to grouse 
and complain that everything is “fouled 
up.”’ When we do that we feel as if we carry 
with us a small piece of America. 

So when I am asked whether it’s good to 
be back I know that I should reply with the 
enthusiasm of a radio commercial, the rap- 
ture of a perfume advertisement and the 
eloquence of a screen trailer. But I can’t. 
Feebly I reply: 

“Yes, it’s pretty good to be back.” 

But there’s one query that’s harder to 
answer than any of the others. It is said in 
good faith, but the greeter cannot under- 
stand it’s the most painful of all: 

“How long are you going to be around?” 
Sometimes it comes out this way: ‘‘I guess 
you'll be going back pretty soon?” 

What can I say? Out there in the foxholes 
it doesn’t look like a short war. The op- 
timism of armchair strategists strikes the 
returned serviceman as a grim joke. 

On Guadalcanal’and Tarawa I have seen 
the Japs fight to the last man. In both 
places, even after the battle was officially 
over, it was often necessary to post two 
guards for every man who slept. At night, 
the Japs who had concealed themselves be- 
neath the rotting, stinking corpses of their 
brethren in shattered pillboxes crawled out 
armed only with grenades or bayonets, 
sneaked into our lines and killed marines. 

Out there in the Pacific we know what 
huge problems the transportation of even a 
single division involves, where supply lines 
must be measured in thousands of miles. 
The islands we have taken look so small on 
the map when we compare them to the 
Philippines, to Timor, to Sumatra, to Java, 
to the Celebes. And there’s the Malayan 
Peninsula with the fortress of Singapore 
guarding sea approaches to Burma, Siam 
and Indo-China—all in Japanese possession. 

“TI guess you'll be going back pretty 
soon?’”’ 

Of course I shall. But I don’t want to 
think about it while I’m home. It’s difficult to 
square my conscience with my ardent desire 
to “hang around for a few months.’”’ I guess 
that’s what I want more than anything else. 
Nevertheless, I am subject to orders so long 
as I am in uniform. 

In the meantime I don’t want to think 
about the future. I want to enjoy being 
home without a Damoclean sword dangling 
over me. So please let me continue scraping 
chewing gum off my soles and standing in line 
for movies without a thought of—going back. 
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Dont READ 
THIS IF 
YOURE A 





} you’re a woodpecker, you'll get along fine 
n a bird-size breakfast. There’s nothing better— 


r a bird. 
| But, if you’re a man (or a woman), listen 
josely: 
| A man can’t sit around pecking at trees all 
| day. He has to work. And he can’t do a 
| man-size job on a bird-size breakfast! 


| Doctors and dietitians will tell you that 





you need at least one quarter of your daily 
nourishment at breakfast! 


jou see, when you wake up in the morning you’ve 
een 10 or 12 hours without food. So your vitality 
) low. To jack it up, you need a good breakfast 


(@ if 






every last bite full-up with B,, the energy vitamin! 
No fooling, can’t you see it now? A big bowl 
of crunchy> nut-sweet Grape-Nuts Flakes 
. swimming in pasture-fresh milk .. . 


heaped high with juicy slices of your favor- 
ite fruit! Say, heaven can wait, take another 
spoonful! 





0 start you off in high. 
Then why dilly, why dally? Starting to- 
morrow, make breakfast a meal you can 
work on. Help yourself to some Grape-Nuts 
| Flakes—the kind of nourishing whole-grain 
cereal that Uncle Sam recommends in his 
Basic 7 Foods program. 


Golly, but Grape-Nuts Flakes are good eating. 
Golden-brown, malty-rich, just popping with 
that “man, oh man, give me more’’ flavor! And 








A GENERAL FOODS 
CEREAL 
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“WANT TQ MEET 
A FAST WORKER, GIRLS?” 


CANDY JONES, glanorous showgirl in ‘‘Mexican Hayride,” tells how to clean up quick. 
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“You learn a lot in show business! For instance—how to remove make-up in no time flat. 
It takes a plenty efficient cleansing cream—stage cosmetics are so sticky! But any 
make-up—whether stage or street—just melts off with ALBOLENE CLEANSING CREAM” 





“Amazing, isn't it? And a pleasure too! 
Albolene cleans so gently, so easily—it 
leaves my skin feeling downright dewy. 
They say you can’t beat Albolene for pur- 
ity. But I just say you can’t beat Albolene?’ 


Ocong ex 


So thrifty! Actresses don’t want to pay for 
frills. Why should you? This huge pound 
jar of Albolene brings your cleansing 
cream cost down to 614 cents an ounce! 
Lasts for “ages.” Also jars at 50¢, 25¢, 10¢. 


SAVE and CLEAN with ALBOLENE! 














<e1 O8 , pt or 


o “Guaranteed by” 
Good Housekeeping 


Soy , FONCHITE OF a 
45 aovrersi wt 






Why don’t you get in on this “professional” cleans- 
ing cream? Your skin will rejoice in Albolene’s 
bland, delightful cleansing. Many hospitals are im- 
portant users, so you know the quality’s superb. 
And how you save! Ounce for ounce, the three 
largest-selling creams average twice as high—using 
the most economical sizes for fair comparison. 
McKesson & Robbins, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Listen to “Stop or Go" starring JOE E. BROWN 


Thursday night + Blue Network 


CLEANSING CREAM 


“AND McKESSON MAKES IT” 


RED CROSS IV CARO 


BY MILDRED LOUISE BOIE 


Director of the American Red Cross Officers’ Club in Alexandria, Egypt 


Miss Boie served first in the Red Cross 
Club in Cairo, and later in the club for en- 
listed men in Alexandria. She was sent by 
airplane by the American Red Cross to aid 
in inaugurating the Middle East Red Cross 
program of leave clubs. She is from Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, received an M.A. de- 
gree from the University of Minnesota, 
and did graduate work at Radcliffe College 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land. She remained in England two years 
as a free-lance newspaper writer; returned 
to become assistant professor of English at 
Smith College and was for three years as- 
sociate editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 
She is the author of a book of poems. 
—The Editors. 


ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT. 
LDANNTI is just back from two violent 
months with the French in Tunisia; he 
comes in covered with dust from his 
long trip across the desert in his ambu- 
lance, his uniform wrinkled, smelly and 
spattered with blood, his black curly hair 
gray with sand and long around his ears. He 
is an old friend—he spent a week with us in 
April, and a week is a long time in wartime. 
And though now we have over three hun- 
dred men a night in our American Red Cross 
Club, three hundred men are three hundred 
individuals—and if you concentrate on 
keeping a club a home they jump back to 
their own precious home selves immediately. 
Oldanni is special. He’s an American Field 
Service man from a farm in Wisconsin. 

How many men I have heard burst out 
on a bus ride, in a cabaret, standing on the 
doorstep on a blacked-out night, “I’m home- 
sick.”” Whether they’re majors of twenty- 
four—the Air Corps has to make them majors 
fast—or buck privates of thirty-eight, or 
colonels: “I’m homesick for the farm I’m 
going to get once I’m home, and the kids 
I’m going to raise.” 

They don’t all use the same words or the 
same accents. Jack was from Texas, and he 
solemnly declared when the moonlight got 
him down, “Louise, the week I get home, 
the day I get home, the very hour I get home, 
I’m going to get me married.”” You can 
laugh at Jack; he’s plain girl-hungry and he 
expressed it with more than his normal 
delicacy. 

But you can’t laugh at men like the 
young pilot who, when I caught him star- 
ing at the floor show without seeing it, 
said with a crooked smile, “I was just think- 
ing how much I’d like to be home playing 
with my little son this minute.” 

Oldanni is an old friend. We sat in the 
garden the first week in April, with the 
Persian lilacs spilling their spigots on the 
precious grass, and he read aloud a play 
he’s written up in the blue—written although 
he’d crushed a finger keeping a man from 
falling off the stretcher in his ambulance 
during a tough ride. We talked about poetry 
and peace, and how to keep clean on one 
helmetful of water a day—for drinking, 
shaving, teeth brushing and clothes washing 
as well as bathing—and how to keep love 
in your hearts on mixed rations of violence, 
destruction, the vast impersonal cruelty of 
war—your side’s as well as the other’s— 
and the wounded, the same whatever their 
uniforms. 


Opanni came in the door, his young 
shoulders bent with more than his kit, but 
his tired face lit up when I ran to greet him 
and helped him upstairs to register. He 
didn’t have the fifty piasters we charge 
as a towel deposit (because we lost six hun- 
dred towels in eighteen days to our boys; 
Americans are incurable souvenir hunters— 
haven’t you a Pullman towel in your home?) 
but if a man doesn’t have it, he’s welcomed 
anyway. And he got a hot shower and a loan 
of the cook’s voluminous trousers and jacket 
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while his clothes were being washed, and 
good meal inside him. “To keep you big,’ 
teased, because of the letter he wrote. 
was an old friend; he was here a whe 
week, 

“Some wise man once said that life we 
too short to be little. Here’s real satisfactio 
for you and the Red Cross—you’re doi 
fine job in keeping it big for others. Be 
of luck—keep some of it big for yourself, 
he had written. { 

We walked upstairs to look at our litt 
library. We’ve searched and scratched z 
over this book-depleted town. They’ve beet 
in the war four years here, remember, a 
homes as well as libraries and bookstore 
have given to the bare shelf for the boys o1 
convoys, the boys in the blue, the boys i 
the hospitals—and we’ve got eighty-seve 
books! 

When we walked upstairs Oldanni put his 
hand-in mine. (Christmas Eve, when 7 
landed on the Gold Coast, six British officers} 
came up and said, breaking the myth O 
British reserve again, ““Would you 
awfully if we touched your hand? We’ ve 
been in the bush and haven’t seen a white! 
woman for eight months, and we want 
know if you’re real.”’ Ever since: “‘Yo 
don’t know what it means to hear an Amer- 
ican voice, to feel a silk blouse when you’re 
dancing and know there’s someone real, 
your own kind, inside.” . “Mon, hold 
my hand, I feel awful sick; —’ve got gypp 
tummy.” . “Mom, did I tell you I gota E 
letter from my girl today?” : “Mom, I} i. 
haven’t had a letter in two months—can 
read one of yours?’’) Oldanni said: “a 

“Louise, what do you think about most 
of the time?” 


Ir was so simple and direct and from the, 
spirit—the essential, noble human spirit: 
“What do you think about most?”’ Most of a 
them don’t think directly, speak that deeply, 
but the unspoken desire of the heart to know 
another heart, to be reassured, in war, of], 
what is valid and enduring—that comes out, jx 
whether we’re comparing notes on ham-} 
burgers, fleabites, taxi robbers or homefolk. }* 

“T think about people, Oldanni; I think |] 
how remarkable all people are.” 

How remarkable—how decent and clean, }/ 
how hungry for affection and interest, how ke 
home-loving and brave and sensitive and J. 
full of mistakes—how human they stay. Do 
you expect men to stay clean in the desert, 
to stay decent in the indecent business of 
war, to keep their hearts open and respon- 
sive in the brutal, hardening business they 
concentrate on, to be like boys at home when 
everything in war contrives to pound up 
homes and home life and home values? I 
don’t. I expect them to drink, get into 
fights, swear and talk tough and take on the | 
bloody colors of their jobs. I didn’t expect | 
them to shave every day, to open the door | 
for a girl, to be concerned for spots on their 
best uniforms, to keep the past and the 
future as real before their hearts as their 
incredibly realistic present. But they do! | 
Sometimes I think the men in foreign service | 
are even more themselves than they were at — 
home, for the real self shows up with star- 
tling clarity through dust and heat and bugs 
and terror—like on a camping trip, only 
more so. This is one camping trip nobody 
will ever want to repeat. But, in the mean- 
time, do it up brown—and hang on to the 
things that made you yourself. 

Here is where American ingenuity comes 
in. You have probably read about the boys 
who made their own washing machine, in 
the desert, out of parts of tanks and an old 
jeep; the boys who did it showed me their 
pictures of it, and their clean clothes—would 
mom be proud! And so did the ground crew 
that made a chicken coop out of wing struts | 


i New wrder-arm 


| Cream Deodorant 
i Safely helps 


| e e 

| Stop Perspiration 

1. Does not harm dresses, or men’s shirts. 

{ Does not irritate skin. 

! 2. No waiting to dry. Can be uséd right 

| after shaving. 

9 3. Prevents under-arm odor. Helps stop 
perspiration safely. 

4. Apure white, antiseptic, stainless van- 
ishing cream. 

5. Arrid has been awarded the Seal of 
Approval of the American Institute of 
Laundering, for being harmless to 
fabrics. Use Arrid regularly. 


SOE tatso in 10¢ and 59% jars) 


pint O8 A BUHD Op 
Pdnarakived by 


AS avvennisto ws 


Good peg 
THE LARGEST SELLING DEODORANT 


SUN-PARCHED LIPS 


cooled, soothed, smoothed this 
easy, quick way re 
ERE’S an amazingly effective way < 
our Armed Forces have found to 
relieve parched, peeling, blistered 
lips caused by sun, wind and 
weather. Just apply Chap Stick 
promptly. Chap Stick is made 
especially for the lips. It’s gently _ 
medicated. Promotes heal- 
ing— lubricates. 
Only 25¢ at 
drug counters. 
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from a crashed jerry plane, swapped ciga- 
rettes with Arabs for chickens, and made an 
oven in the sand so they could have roast 
chicken every Sunday. 

The prize example I know is Don, who 
was sent up to the middle of nowhere with a 
unit of ten men to guard a railhead. He 
drove all over the desert salvaging stuff and 
swapping, and now the boys have a con- 
crete floor in a screened kitchen, oil lamps, 
camp cars. They got a couple of abandoned 
trucks, used the gas tanks for heating water, 
lifted the body of one truck to make a shower 
room—*‘And we can sit down on the seats 
to wash our feet!” All this, mind you, with 
volunteer labor after regular assignments, 
and out of nothing—nothing but what 
they salvaged and used their young lively 
minds on. 


But this was an easy job for Don com- 
pared with his previous assignment. At noon 
one day his colonel called him in and told 
him: 

“In an hour four hundred Sudanese la- 
borers are arriving—they’ve beenturned over 
to us by the British. My neck is out on this 
and so is yours, because I’m turning them 
over to you to take care of.” 

Don laughed at the things he left out. 

“Where did you start?” I asked. 

“Well, first thing I drew a supply of tents 
from the quartermaster. I got them just 
as the Sudanese arrived. One of them could 
speak English, so I showed him how to put 
up a tent and had him set the rest to work on 
them. Then I drove fifteen miles into town 
and talked a merchant into selling me eight 
hundred dollars’ worth of food—on credit. I 
showed the food to the Suds when I got back 
and told them they’d have to make a down 
payment on it, but the Army would take 
care of them after that. Then I hunted 
through umpty pages of Army regulations 
and finally found one that said civilian em- 
ployees making less than ninety-five dollars 
a month could be given half ration allow- 
ances—about forty-five cents a day. So I 
was all right on food, for Mohammed and 
I found and trained six men to cook. Then I 
hunted some more and found me another 
regulation which could read that civilian 
laborers could be issued fatigue uniforms, 
and I slapped it down in black and white 
and got the clothes. I wangled it so one 
hundred of the men could attend the General 
Motors mechanics’ school—and do you 
know, everyone came through with flying 
colors. And I got another hundred into a 
tank mechanics’ school—they’re relieving 
our soldiers on repair jobs and they’ve got a 
trade for life. I was father, mother, brother, 
teacher to those boys for four months—and 
we got right fond of one another in that 
time.” 

You wouldn’t believe it, to hear Don hors- 
ing around, flirting with the girls, making up 
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LITTLE GUY 


‘Frankly, I prefer brains to beauty in the classroom. 


parodies. You wouldn’t believe it, 
for one thing—he’s an American. 

“And now you'll never have to worry 
about labor problems in any job you ever 
get back home.” 

“That’s not the profit. I’m proud of my 
uniform and the country gave me a job to 
do, and I had to live up to the uniform.” 

This pride in their uniforms extends to a 
touching boyish pride in and concern for 
their looks. Our laundry and dry-cleaning 
service, the cheapest and most sanitary in 
town—four cents for washing pants or 
blouse, eight cents for dry-cleaning a woolen 
shirt—is one of our biggest features. One 
sergeant brings us his thirty-six sets of 
underwear. He’s the one who said to us Red 
Cross girls, ““Do you know why we like you 
American gals so much? Because you’re so 
clean, you look so scrubbed and you smell so 
good.” 

Every time we get an invitation for two 
or six or twelve of our men to a tea or a 
beach party or a dance, they come into the 
office and talk about. bars and movies and 
home, and then it comes out: ‘What should 
we wear to this shindig?” 

“You can wear your cottons to the beach 
party; we'll loan you a pair of trunks. Wear 
the handsome gabardines you had made in 
South America on your way over—the girls 
willlove them. . . . It will be cold out there 
on the sea-front verandas tonight—you’d 
better wear your pinks. There are 
going to be some Tommies present; why 
don’t you just wear your regulars?” 


except 


Or course there are a few who don’t care 
how they look—didn’t I say they were 
human? Boys who never cared in civilian 
life, boys who would look wrinkled and 
sloppy whatever they wear. Like the boy a 
captain told me about today: 

“Of course we’re up in the desert and 
never see anyone except maybe a courier 
once in a while. But the sergeant came to 
me about this boy who wouldn’t shave 
every day. So I called him in. 

““*Son, you aren’t looking your best today. 
When did you shave last?’ 

““T don’t remember. Two or three days 
ago.’ 

““Did you have a good reason for not 
shaving today?’ 

““Too much trouble—not enough water.’ 

““The other men don’t have any more 
water. Don’t you feel Letter when you 
shave? Doesn’t your face itch when your 
beard’s scraggly like that?’ 
* ““Naw—I’m used to it. 
every day.’ 

““Well, you’re going to now—you’re 
going to find out how nice it feels. And that’s 
an order!” 

“T have to be a father and a mother to 
them,” he added with a grin. 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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Meds were designed to give 
you ALL the advantages of 
modern internal protection 
—at a new LOWER price! 


@ Meds are made of fine 
super-absorbent COTTON 


for greater comfort. 


@ Meds’ dainty disposable 
APPLICATORS make them 
easy-to-use. 


@ Meds’ exclusive “SAFETY- 
WELL” absorbs so much 
more, so much faster—up to 
three times its own weight 
in moisture. 

@ Meds insorbers are carefully 


designed to satisfy your 
INDIVIDUAL needs. 





“Next time,” why not try Meds? 


Because of this dainty, carefully designed 


applicator, Meds insorbers are easy-to-use! 
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More Wartime Help from Frigidaire! 


HOW TO MAKE A PIE 
IN YOUR REFRIGERATOR 


Make a pie in your refrigerator? You certainly can—filling, 


crust and all! And here are some things you should know 


about making one of those grand-tasting frozen treats, that 


gives a real lift to any wartime menu. 
Don’t be Stumped if your freezing compartment’s too 
small for a pie plate. Just make the pie in your refrigerator’s 


freezing tray and serve in slices. 


Choose Your Flavor—Choose Your Filling! Whether 
your favorite flavor is peach, lemon or chocolate—or any 
of the popular delights—buy your favorite ice cream for the 
filling or make one like the rec ipe given on this page. Per- 


haps you prefer a chiffon filling. Then remember: all chiffon 


pies should be chilled thoroughly in the food compartment. 


FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM! 





from your Frigidaire Dealer! 
“101 Refrigerator Helps! 
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GET THIS FREE 36-PAGE BOOKLET 


For all refrigerator 


users. New tips on care and use of your re- 
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of your refrigerator and kept there until served. And to be 
sure your chiffon fillings stand up and stay light, chill the 


gelatin thoroughly before whipping. 


Here’s Something Unusual if you want an oven-baked 
pie shell. In mixing dough, substitute orange-juice for water 
in the reé ipe and add a teaspoon of grated orange rind. It’s 
a brand new taste! Incidentally, chilling pastry dough in 


your retrigerator Improves the ‘tenderness and flakiness. 


To Get Variety Into Your Crusts! Use whole vanilla or 
choc olate waters in place ot a baked pre shell. Line your pie 
plate with the wafers. Or use graham cracker crumbs. Gra- 
ham eracker crusts should be thoroughly chilled in your 


refrigerator before you add the filling. 


For Excellence 


ee! 


in War Production 


Peacetime Builders of 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS + RANGES => 
HOME FREEZERS * 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION + 


HELP HARVEST—SAVE FOOD! 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Division of 


GENERAL MOTORS 


WATER HEATERS 
ICE CREAM CABINETS 
AIR CONDITIONERS 
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A Frozen Pie is Easy to Make 
Buy or make the filling. Use 1 quart of your favorite 
cream when available, or make your own filling as follo} 
2 eggs 1 cup coffee cream 
1 cup milk 
l¢ cup lime juice 


14 cup granulated sugar 
14 cup light corn syrup 


Green coloring 1 teasp. grated lime peel 


Beat eggs until lemon colored. Add sugar gradually to jh 3 
until mixture is thick, custard-like. Add remaining ingrid; 
ents in order listed above. Freeze with temperature conf 
at coldest position. When frozen, remove to bowl and w 

with electric or hand beater until light and creamy. NN a 
fill the crust which can be made as follows: F 


i 


te 


To make Crust and Assemble 
1}s cups graham cracker \4 cup powdered sugar 


crumbs \4 cup butter or substitute 


Blend crumbs with sugar and butter. Line small pie pan wf 
34 of crumb mixture. Chill thoroughly. Fill crust with 
cream or add lime filling after it has been beaten, cover wih 
remaining crumbs, freeze until firm, with control at cold 
position. When ready to serve, garnish with strawberrif, 












Listen to 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY 
OF THE AIR 


Every Sunday Afternoon, 
NBC Network 








j frigerator. Find Frigidaire Dealer’s name in 
Classified Telephone Direc tory or write Frigid- 
aire, 210 Taylor St., Dayton 1, Ohio. In Can- 
ada, address 83 Commercial St., Leaside, Ont. 
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BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 


















































(Continued from Page 73) 

Me too. And fathers and mothers know 
is are scared. One night at one-thirty two 
rapped on my hotel door. I couldn’t 
derstand what they were saying and I 
d crossly, ‘Oh, go away.” 

‘But, sister, his hand is really badly hurt 
d we have to leave for Tunis at dawn.” 
was out of bed in a second. There were 
o young RAF pilots looking very scared. 
‘He had his fingers run over by a truck,” 
e said, ‘“and he needs his hand. What 
puld we do?” 

1 couldn’t do much. A little antiseptic to 
sh away the blood showed there were 
avel and dust in the cuts, so I put on 
\ dine, tore up some linen, and got them toa 
spensary. (Thank headquarters for my Red 
oss first-aid course—I use it every day.) 
“We're sorry to bother you,” they said 
thout regret, ‘““but he’s got a sudden call 
id he needs his hand.” 

/He needs his hand, and he was scared; I 
1ow—I crushed my thumb three months 


0. 
‘We're all scared. The pilots don’t talk 
out it much, but if you ask one just in 
1 leave if he wants to go sailing and he 
bys, “No, I’ve seen 


t him alone. Or if 
ney get talking 
yout dogfights or 
tids they've beenon, 
will come out: “The 


‘Manner had one of 


ere all scared that 
me—six runs and 
e ack-ack like hail 
round us.” é 
I’m scared every 
ime.” . . . Quietly, 
Me too. Never met 
myone who wasn’t. 
Dnly sometimes 
ou’re so busy you 
on’t think about it 
ntil it’s time to go 
ome.” 

Home—tents on 
Ihe sand, five thou- 
and miles from 
home—but safety: 
ome. 

Scared, like small 
Doys, and yet with 
he small boy’s pride 


before 


shadows 


beckon 


night. 


Py No.7 


By Pvt. Frederick Bradford 


I walk my post, my darling, 
I walk my post in the night, 
And here in the darkness with me 
Are phantoms left and right. 


I walk my post, my darling, 
And conjure you up in my mind, 
And we live again as we lived 


As the mist goes reeling, reeling. 
And the mist makes shapes in the 


And rain taps its tiny fingers 
As I walk my post, my darling, 
Walk my post in the night. 
“Halt!” I say to the shadows. 
“Advance and be recognized.” 
And the mist shapes beckon, 


And become a shape I know— 
Then you walk there beside me. 


In the rain and the fog and shadow 
You are there beside me; : 

I walk my post, my darling, 

And you walk on my right, all 
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MOTHERS INDIANS 
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places to stay, good food that will give them 
pleasure and strength instead of gyppy 
tummy; girls to talk to, books to read, 
dances and tours, swimming and sailing 
parties, table-tennis tournaments; someone 
to sew on buttons, someone to be folks— 
home. Because your boys don’t drink much 
at home, do they? Neither do they here. 


Butt and Warhorse were two of my spe- 
cials last month; one twenty, and the other 
twenty-one. They’d flown planes all the way 
over. If you’ve ever seen the jungles of 
South America, the dirty width of the 
Amazon, the empty endlessness of the 
Atlantic from the air, the perilous tininess 
of Ascension Island, the three days’ flying 
time of the barren, infertile, desolate wastes 
of Africa, you’d know what that takes. And 
for kids —— 

“Well, you see,”’ said Bull in his nice slow 
Maine drawl, “after that flight, with engine 
trouble all the way, Warhorse and me 
planned just how plastered we’d get first 
leave they give us. But you got it so nice 
up here, we feel so much at home, you been 
so good to us, sending us to that swell party 
with Lady Heathcott-Smith and those 

judges and their 
beautiful daughters, 
and taking us to see 
the sights and swim- 
ming and all—vwell, 
we just haven’t felt 
the need to here. 
Warhorse here, he’s 
been reading Shake- 
speare and stuff like 
_that every night. 
‘Course, I don’t go 
much for books. 
Guess I told you bout 
every football game I 
been in—but I been 
having a good time 
too. And saving 


same time for another 
bond and that little 
girl I got waiting for 
me.” 

Each his own self, 
to be valued and 
loved and accepted 
for himself, the essen- 
tial human self, quick 
to be hurt at wise- 
cracks or a suspected 
dig. Quick to respond 
to friendliness, eager 
to talk about his fam- 
ily, his own rare in- 
dividual life: “‘Here’s 
a picture of my girl; 
this is my mother; 
this here’s my 





n his fists, his cour- 








buddy.” See, they’re 
















age. Any American 
nas full confidence 
hat he can take care of himself—he’ll take 
bn two or three others. Our boys don’t carry 
guns or knives at night. In these towns where 
it’s not safe to go out by yourself after dark 
hey rely on their fists. But afterward they 
have to tell about it. 
Johnny came running in this morning, 
his clothes splashed with blood. 

“Oh, Johnny, what’s happened to you? 
Are you all right?” 


‘Ou, I GOT me in a little fight last night— 
two fellows jumped me. I’d have handled 
them, too, only they had a knife and ripped 
up my arm.” 

“Well, come and let me wash your face. 
Have you got a clean pair of trousers? I'll 
cut your sleeve off.” 

“No, the boys back at camp will take care 
of me. I just come in.” 

You have to accept them the way they 
are—masculine, not girls, full of pride in 
their own hard bodies, their fists, themselves. 

They like to drink—but not nearly as 
much as you’d expect if you knew what life 
on the desert is, not nearly as much as they 
do when they have nothing else to do. 
That’s why we have these Red Cross clubs: 
to give men things to do, clean, attractive 





my folks, they know 
me, they love me, those 
people know I’m me, I’ve got somebody special 
thinks I’m special. 

Wolves—they love to tell you so, dare 
you, boast—but men under the howl—men 
whose chief need and desire is to be treated 
like men, not soldiers. 

Simple friendliness, that’s the thing most 
wanted out here by men—and the thing 
most useful to girls. I learned that my first 
week in Cairo. I was walking across town 
just after dark to a meeting at Red Cross 
headquarters, when two British soldiers 
started trailing me. I walked faster, I 
jumped into traffic, I changed my direction 
and I couldn’t shake them. So when one 
finally said dolefully, “I wonder if this sister 
[‘‘sister’”’ (for nurse) to all the Allied forces; 
“mom” to our boys] doesn’t speak English, 
or if she don’t think common Tommies are 
good enough to speak to,” I gave up. 

“No, I don’t speak English, I only speak 
American. Where are you men from?” 

“American, are you now? Sure and you’re 
a long way from home and oughtn’t to be 
out at night alone. Tell us where you’re 
going and we'll see you safely there.”’ 

After that I spoke to every soldier who 
grinned or spoke to me, whether they sur- 
rounded me and demanded I have my 


enough money at the’ 
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What an innocent sheet has to go through in a fun- 
loving family’s lifetime! But Pequots are great sur- 
vivors. Fine thing too, now when Uncle Sam's great 
needs must come before civilians! Pequot’s smooth, 
close-woven texture and strong. double-tape sel- 
vages help home-front conservation. Pequots are 


so long-wearing, they need replacing less often. 


Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass. BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 
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is a registered trademark. It identifies a meat 
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picture taken with them—just like Eleanor 
Roosevelt—or grabbed my arm and insisted 
I come and have a bite to eat with them, or 
just said, “‘Speak, gal, let me hear an Amer- 
ican voice again.” 

One night a bunch of our boys were having 
a bull session around our Dagwood-sandwich 
table. I missed the first part of it, but when 
I came in with fresh coffee they shouted, 
“Hey, Louise, you tell us. What would you 
do if you were walking down the street and 
a bunch of soldiers—any soldiers—whistled 
and yelled at you?” 

“T’d say hello.” 

“You see—there it is: an American gal 
knows a fellow likes to say hello to a girl; he 
doesn’t mean anything fresh. It’s only if 
she turns up her nose and sails by that he 
starts making comments.” 

Because he was snubbed; and no human 
being, especially a stranger in a strange land, 
can bear to be pushed farther into loneliness 
by being scorned in what he so hungers for— 
a woman’s smile, hello, recognition. 

Perhaps this is why children are so be- 
loved by soldiers. I remember Dr. Heinrich 
Bruening, the ex-chancellor of Germany, 
telling me once how the only trouble with 
discipline they had with German troops in 
the last war was when they came from the 
front into a village where there were chil- 
dren. No officer could keep men from break- 
ing ranks to go and speak to the children, to 
hold them in their arms, give them what 
food they had, listen to their prattle. The 
living symbols of freshness, purity, beauty, 
hope, unhampered love they craved to hold 
in their arms, to tell them that such things 
still existed, to tell them that after death, 
life; after war, peace and home and children; 
after hate, love. 

Little Muriel cannot speak English; she is 
only five, and she and her family had nine 
months of terror in getting out of France, 
and until she is stronger they don’t want to 
send her to school. But I invited her to my 
balcony, along with eight of our men, to 
watch the United Nations parade. She made 
the morning for the men. They showed her 
pictures of their sons, nieces, brothers, 
neighbors’ kids, and they watched her stroke 
the pictures, and held her on their knees 
with a kind of dazed bliss and wonder—a 
child whose sweet high voice and sunny 
laughter and delicate figure were a living 
witness of their own treasures. 

Sure, we get sentimental—and are proud 
of it. We take down our hair and cuss the 
war and the desert and our thirty-seven 
fleabites. We dissect our homesickness with 
morbid joy. It’s the smells of America I get 
most homesick for—the smell of a clean 
white New England town, of a Minnesota 
prairie. We have a little cry together over a 
buddy who was shot down, a brother lost at 
sea, a sweetheart proving faithless at home. 


Anp sure we get sentimental over Amer- 
icans. Our boys are not angels. Some are 
wasteful and extravagant and have no sense 
about foreign money; they treat a pound 
(about four dollars) like a dollar bill; they let 
gharry drivers gyp them; they go back to 
base stations to boast they spent two hun- 
dred dollars on a week’s leave—“‘ But, heck, 
you’ve spoiled that fun; we can’t spend 
money here at the club, when the rooms are 
free and meals a dollar a day, and fun for 
nothing. What will we tell the fellows, 
mom?” 

Often they act like bumps on a log at the 
dances they beg us to get up. When we have 
labored for weeks going to dances and par- 
ties to get acquainted with civilian girls, 
making corsages and prizes so the girls will 
come to this out of dozens of dances, col- 
lecting the girls in our truck and assuring 
their mothers we will personally chaperon 
them home, digging up an orchestra, refresh- 
ments and extra servants—and the men 
come late; they stand around and won’t 
dance with girls you introduce them to, or 
they stand on one leg and won’t try to 
make conversation. 

They have chips on their shoulders; they 
forget we are nol the only people doing 


‘something in this war. They complain about 
being kept here eight months—to men who 
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have stuck it out four years. They do no’ 
know what war is to men whose familie’ 
have been bombed and killed. They expec’ | 
others to be like them, and are impatient oj 
scornful of those who aren’t—those who gel ; 
paid less, wear cheaper uniforms, talk an ol f 
brand of English. I could bang their hea 
together because they are so provincial, 
ignorant of the universe, so immature. 
But I don’t, because they are so human 
such small boys who have moved in to 
new neighborhood and go strutting around 
looking for a fight before someone hit¢ 
them—because they are insecure and home-| 
sick and are afraid they won’t be accepted, 
Weall feel awful at first: two weeks getting! 
over DC-3-itis, the punch- drunk fatigue and 
cold you get from nine days in a a_roaring| 
plane; another week of gyppy~ tummy;#*" 
weeks of astonishment, horror and revulsion’ 
against the crumbling ruins in the cities, thelft!! 
stink, the flies, the fleas; the personal ad=; 
justments, the lack of mail, the unceasing} # 
demands: 
“Mom, mom, mom, don’t you hate this® 
place?” . . . ““Mom, the boys are sure sick 
of the desert; why don’t you do something 
for our men out there?”’ “Mom, I 
can’t stay until Friday, my leave’s up to-#” 
morrow—why don’t you get up a dance for) 
tonight?” . . . ““Mom, what are you look- 
ing so.cross and worried for—why don’t you 
give us some of the old American glam 
our?” . . . “Mom, why isn’t my laundry 
ready?” . . . “Mom, it’s only one o’clock; # 
come on, come down and talk to me, ’mj, 
lonely.” “Never mind your beauty |! 
sleep, never mind work, never mind your-}, ; 
self, we need you.” i 




























Worst of all is their intolerance—the in- | 
tolerance and isolationism that are the great 
danger of homesickness. This war is making } 
great home lovers of us all. But we can’t all }): 
go home, settle down with a wife and kids fi’ 
and a nice little business of our own, and },. 
never leave the U.S. A. We'll have to work fi: 
harder on peace than we did on war. 

But, on the whole, what wonderful people 
Americans are! How remarkable each and 
every one! Their morale is superb, and 
where it isn’t superb it’s incredible. In two 
places morale building is a problem: in 
places like the Persian Gulf, where the heat 
is a hundred and forty, the flies and fleas and 
tropical diseases unbearable, the work over- 
whelming, the relief unobtainable; and in 
the cities, the places where the Cairo Cos- 
sacks and the Heliopolis Heroes struggle with 
no chance for heroism, no glory in their own 
minds. Remember that when they get home. 

“Remember, gal,’’ a veteran of the last 
war told me yesterday, ““remember that the 
reason lots of men who came back from 
France after the last war didn’t talk about 
the war was not because it was too horrible 
to speak of, it was because they didn’t have 
anything to talk about. The pilots can do 
it, the now expensively seasoned troops 
from the Tunisian campaign, the merchant 
marine boys can talk—we can’t. We. can 
only talk about heat and sand and dirty let- 
tuce and lousy camels—and human beings.” 

I was asked: “‘TDon’t you ever get tired of 
being pleasant to soldiers?”’ 

Never. Soldiers are people. Soldiers make 
war endurable. I won’t admit war is exciting 
and heroic and ennobling; it’s the people 
that make you realize the world can and 
should go on ticking in spite of war. That’s 
what makes each of us go on. Why, I’m so 
busy with people—every one of them re- 
markable—I’d never have had time even to 
write this if Dorothy, one of our three Red 
Cross girls—the three most beautiful Amer- 
ican girls in Alex, we say (there are only 
three)—wasn’t sick, and I’m sitting up with 
her. I’ve known Dorothy since she was a 
little girl and she never was as sick as this— 
“Hold my hand, Louise, I’ve got an awful 
gyppy tummy.” 

Come to think of it, girls in foreign service 
are human beings too. You take those three 
Scotch Wrens I know, or the ATS girls 
driving ten-ton trucks, or the Army nurses 
who wanted to see action in their sun 
helmets, or—but that’s another story. 
Soldiers are men. 
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9's Dumb tobea 
Drizzlepues! 


Now listen, Toots, the time has 
come 


To smarten up and not be dumb. 
You can be bright, a wow, a whee— 
Just have a Sub-Deb booklet spree! 


OURNAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


use of the uncertainties of wartime transportation: booklets may be late arriving at destination. If your order 
not reach you on time, please do not write complaining of delay. 


The delay is caused by conditions, arising 


after your order has left Philadelphia, beyond our control. 


UR WAY WITH MEN 


8. Do Boys Lixe You? If not, why not? 5c. 

f. How "Bout a Date? How to hear that! 5c. 
8. How To Rate ANOTHER Date. And another. 5c. 
3. TABLES FoR Lapies. How to rate high. 5c. 

2. KNow YOUR Man! And how to handle him. 5c. 
2. How To Be Poputar. The real lowdown. 5c. 
9. Gornc STEapy. How to hold him. 5c. 

). Break It Up. Un-couple in comfort. 5c. 

8. RaTING FoR Datinc. Are you a drip-date? 5c. 
5. A DaTETO REMEMBER. Be ared-letter date. 5c. 
8. DaTe INSURANCE. A policy for popularity. 5c. 


UR DOINGS 


. Any Girt Can Neck But 
to. 5c. 

4. WHat SuHatt I Do Now? Bright behavior. 5c. 
0. How Ya Dorn’? And how to do better. 5c. 
199. BEHAVE YOURSELF. Stop misbehavin’. 5c. 

9. WHat Dip You Say? Untie your tongue. 5c. 
0. You Saw It! How to blot out boners. 5c. 

4. Act Your Ace! Are you out of rompers? 5c. 
#6. YOUR HANDWRITING TELLS ON You! What it 

says. 5c. 

b4. Hop on a Hossy. Why have dull evenings? 5c. 
9. DANCE WITH ME. Newest fancy footwork. 15c. 
3. Do-Overs For BEepRooms. Here’s how! 5c. 
17. Sus-DesB Ciusp Hanpsoox. Is your club 
dead? 5c. 


UR LOOKS 


2. Loox at You! Is your hair a bush? 5c. 

8. RiGHT Face! Make yours a good one. 5c. 

8. THe Way You Wear Your Harr. The style 
for you. 5c. 

7. SHaPe UP. Tips on streamlining your shape. 5c. 

3. FLATTER YOuRSELF. Your clothes can. 5c. 

. Make YOURSELF Over. A blueprint shows you 

how. 5c. : 





And how not 


DUR PERSONALITY 


56. Don’t BE Soy! You can too get over it. 5c. 
pi. Att Eyes oN You. Banish those blushes. 5c. 


1539. Do Grirts Like You? If not, why not? Se. 
1514. PERSONALITY REPORT Carp. Rate yourself! 5c. 
1134. How To Act Grown-Up. Don’t bea baby. 5c. 
YOUR FUN 
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1515. 
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13€3. 
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1088. 
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1299. 
1190. 
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THE SusB-DeEs Scoop. Sub-Deb newspaper. 5c. 
To THE Ar OF THE Party. Party fun. 5c 
COME ON OVER—WE’RE HavING A PARTY. 5c. 
PARTIES AT SCHOOL. 5c. 

Fun Outpoors. Picnics, hikes, hunts. 5c. 
Prom TROTTING. Fancy dance themes. 5c. 
Let’s Dance. Dance plans de luxe. 5c. 
NIGHTS OF RHYTHM. Big dance splashes. 5c. 
Campus Capers. Parties at school. 5c. 

Let’s PLat Games. For dates or gangs. 5c. 
IN THE Moop For Fun! How to have it. 5c. 
Date Dorn’s. When he can’t dance. 5c. 
PARLOR TRICKS. Spring ’em on the gang. 5c. 
SKITS aNpD STuNTs. Propless shows. 5c. 

Let’s Eat. Party refreshments. 5c. 

ParTIEs TO Give. Holiday shindigs. 10c. 
GAMES To PLay. At gang-gatherings. 10c. 


FOR YOUR MEN 


1192. GENTLEMEN PREFERRED. Etiquetteforhim. 5c. 
1668. KNow Your Girv! Tips on types. 5c. 
1546. IF I WeRE A Man! What a gal expects. 5c. 


BOOKLET AND PATTERN LISTS 


Lists are sent free on request. They give the title, number 
and price of all our booklets and patterns. x 


2008. List oF DEPARTMENTAL BOOKLETS. About the 
home, the garden, child care and training, 
beauty, entertaining. 

Sus-Des BooKLet LIBRARY. 

THINGs To WEak. A list of fascinating patterns 
for you and your daughter. 

1660. List oF JoURNAL HAT AND BaG PATTERNS. 

1571. CHEcK List oF PATTERNS FOR JOURNAL KNIT- 
TED AND CROCHETED ARTICLES. 

MaAKE-IT-YourRSELF REFERENCE List. Handi- 
craft patterns for your home, your chiluren, 
yourself. 


1695. 
2076. 
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will gladly send any of these booklets tf you'll order by name and number. They will be matled anywhere in the 
sted States and Canada upon receipt of stamps, cash, check or money order. Do not send stamped, addressed en- 
opes or War Stamps. Readers in all foreign countries should send International Reply Coupons, purchased at 
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PASTORAL 


(Continued from Page 18) . 


larshall said, ‘““Like to come and see my 
sh? ” 

“What kind of fish?” 

“Pike. Eleven and a quarter pounds. 
ome and have a look—it’s in the dining 
om.” 

The other said, “I’m sorry, but I’ve gota 
ite. I’m late for it already. He waved his 
ind. “Be seeing you.” 

Marshall moved away toward the table 
ith the periodicals. Section Officer Rob- 
tson looked up as he passed her. He 
oked like a little boy, she thought, disap- 
yinted because nobody would play with 
m. It was too bad. 

She got up from her chair. “I’ll come and 
e your fish if I may. Where did you say it 
as?”” 

Marshall turned in pleased surprise. 
Would you really like to see it?” 

“T don’t mind.” 

“Will you listen if I tell you how I caught 
27? 

“Not for very long. But I’d quite like to 
Pit.” 

“Okay. I’ve got it in the dining room.” 
It was the first time that he had spoken to 
ction Officer Robertson. She had been 
ith the wing for about a month, but the 
AAF officers kept themselves very much 
themselves. They used the anteroom and 
nched with the officers, but they had their 
yn sitting room. It was suggested to them 
hen they took commissions that good 
AAF officers did not contract personal re- 


lationships with young men on their own 
station. 

Marshall took the girl through into the 
deserted dining room. 

The fish lay recumbent on its dish, its 
somber colors dulled, and it was smelling 
rather strong. 

Section Officer Robertson said brightly, 
“I say, what a lovely one! Did you have an 
awful job landing it?” 

“Not bad.” 

“‘In this river here?” 

He nedded. “‘Up at Coldstone Mill.” 

“Oh, I know that.’”’ She turned back to 
the fish. ‘It really is a beauty.” 

She had overdone it. Marshall leoked at 
it with clearer eyes. ‘I don’t know that I 
quite agree. I think it looks ugly as sin. Be 
better with a lemon in its mouth.” 

She laughed again, relaxed. ‘‘Well—yes. 
What are you going to do with it?” 

“Have it for lunch tomorrow. Would you 
like a bit?”’ 

“T’d love it. I’ve never eaten pike.” 

“All right—I’ll tell them.” He hesitated. 
“IT say, what’s your name? Who shall I say 
to give it to?” 

“Robertson,” she said. ‘‘I do signals.” 

**Mine’s Marshall.” 

She raised her eyebrows. “‘Oh, I know—R 
for Robert.” 

“‘That’s right.” 

She turned away. “I’ve got to go now. 


You must have had an awful lot of fun this 


afternoon?” 





Here’s THE salad recipe 

to give each succulent 

vegetable its full, fair, 
prideful due! 


No camouflage for these vegetables, 
raised by hand in your own Victory 
Garden! Parade them. Feast theeyeon 
them. Makea lip-smacking, nutritious 








SERVE...AS THEY DES, 
WITH REAL MAvonpayge’ 


meal of them in all their vitamin-rich that only Real Masons real nutrition 
glory—just nicely balanced with cot- Real Mayonnaise c ase can give 





tage cheese and the genuine richness freshly broken from the al eggs, 
of Real Mayonnaise. The recipe. . . ape yolks —for addeq Sat -. added 
see ee Smooth blending ahem, 
FIESTA VEGETABLE SALAD oa Fresh-Press* Salad O; Our exclu- 
Sal... spic : mild 
2 cups cooked Real Mayonnaise | luscious, ee Nothing else. It’s all 
sliced carrots Chopped chives When you dilute it wie That S why, 
3 cups cooked peas Escarole or | Juice, it’s sein ar 1 milk or fruit 
Radish roses salad greens Watery. That's wh wamy-textured— not 


Cottage cheese 


Arrange carrots, peas and radish 
roses in concentric circles on es- 
carole on chop plate, leaving space 
in center. Heap cottage cheese in 
one half this center space and fill 
remaining half with Real Mayon- 
naise. Sprinkle chopped chives 
along dividing line. Serves 6. 


GROW MORE 
IN "44 


Use all foods wisely, without 
waste. Plan menus within your 
ration points. Real Mayonnaise 
helps you enjoy six of the “Basic 
7” food groups recommended 
for daily good nutrition. 
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I, as Vitamin- 
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Sold complete with 
deluxe accessories at 
better stores everywhere. 


,. CORY Glass 
\ Filter ROD 
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foutuve . .. also fits 
nearly all “other 
\ makes”. NO cloths, 

- hooks, springs, chains. 
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-50c\ 


Get rid of unseen 
dirt, FOO eee 





e You'll zip through housework with 
Se rge ant’s Disinfectant. It thoroughly 
cleans—for it e cuts dirt and grime, 


(2) disinfects, 
germs (the cand 

Sergeant's Disinfectant deodorizes, too 
—leaves a pleasant fragrance, fresh 
from the pine woods. Just the thing for 
kitchen, bathroom, sick room; for floors, 
musty closets, all dark and damp spots. 
Add a little to warm water—and re ally 
Non-irritating to hands, too. 

Get Sergeant’s Disinfectant today — 
at any drug or department store. 


3) kills many kinds of 
“unseen dirt”)! 


clean. 


oe with this 
pine-fragrant 
cleaner 
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Makes Delicious 


iced Beverages... 
Untouched by Metal 





@ Famous knitted copper pot- 
oe ball. She'll be back again 
when copper’s available. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION Orange, N.J.,U.S.A. 











“It won’t cost a fortune, either, 
because I can get that crisp tile 


effect with Upson Dubl-Thik 
Fibre-Tile.” 


Yes, along with other marvel- 
ous things—available after the 
war—will be wonder-working 
Upson Panels to make modern- 
izing easy. Our new 16-page 
booklet shows just how you can 
do it. Suggestions for recrea- 
tion rooms, attic bedrooms, 
baths, too. Charming arrange- 
ments, decorating hints. If’s 
free. Use coupon below to get 


YOL R copy. 


OPSON PANELS 


STRONG-BILT* KUVER-KRAK 
DOUBL-THIK FIBRE TILE 


THE UPSON COMPANY 
155 Upson Point, Lockport, New York 

Please send me your FREE Booklet—’’How to 
Remodel For Pleasure —For Utility.” 
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“Well, yes, I did.” 

She looked up at him quickly, about to 
say something; then checked herself. She 
turned toward the door. ‘Thank you ever 
so much for showing it to me.” 


Section Officer Robertson walked down 
the road to the small house that was the 
WAAF officers’ quarters. She went into the 
sitting room. Mrs. Stevens was at the writ- 
ing table, finishing a letter. 

The section officer said, “I’ve just seen the 
most enormous fish. One of the pilots had 
it on a dish in the dining room.” 

“Peter Marshall? A flight lieutenant? He 
was going fishing this afternoon.” 

The girl nodded. “‘That’s the one. He 
said he was going to have it for lunch to- 
morrow.” 

“Oh, he did, did he? Well, I did say that 
he could if he caught a big fish that would 
feed several people.” 

“Tt’ll do that, all right,’’ said Miss 
ertson. ‘Probably make us all sick.” 

The older woman turned back to her let- 
ter; the girl took her novel from the mantel- 
piece and sat down to read for an hour be- 
fore supper. The book failed to hold her. 
She sat turning a page from time to time, 
reading without taking in the meaning of 
the words. 

She disliked being at Hartley. She was a 
north-country girl from Thirsk, in York- 
shire. She did not like it when she was trans- 
ferred.to Bomber Command and sent down 
to the south, far from her home. She liked it 
less when she had been 4 Hartley for a week. 
In two raids that week the wing lost four 
machines. She was on daty for one of those 
raids. In Training Command the casualties 
had been very few; here they happened, nec- 
essarily, again and again. She longed for 
the cheerful atmosphere of her last station 
instead of the gray unhappiness of this oper- 
ational place. 

She sat looking, unseeing, at her book. It 
had been amazing to hear that young man 
admit that he had enjoyed his day. And 
what was more, he obviously had. She 
stirred herself to fix attention on her book, 
and presently was reading it in earnest. 


Rob- 


Marshall and Johnson dined together in 


| the mess and afterward walked down to the 


Black Horse. The room was full of smoke 
and noise. Most of the men were air crews 
from the station and one or two civilians 
from the district. After an hour or so Mar- 
shall found himself telling one of these civil- 
ians about his pike. 


E.even pounds?” the man said. “‘That’s 
a good weight. Not many pike that weight 
in the Fittel.”’ 

“Have a beer,” said Marshall. 
he had provided it, he said, “ 
here a long time, I suppose?”’ 

The other laughed. *‘Eighteen months. I 
come from London. My name’s Ellison; 
I’m in the motor trade—Great Portland 
Street. Now I’m in tractors.” 

Marshall said, “A bit quiet after Lon- 
don?” 

“No. I love it here. There’s always some- 
thing to do.” 

“What sort of thing?”’ 

“Well—shooting, for example. I know 
most of the farmers because I keep the trac- 
tors turning over for them, don’t you see? 
And any time I want to take a gun and shoot 
a rabbit or a pigeon, they like to have me do 
it round the farm. We had a fox shoot last 
month. They can’t keep them down, now 
that the hunt’s packed up.’ 

“Are there many foxes here? 

“The woods are stiff with them.” The 
tractor salesman leaned forward impres- 
sively. “‘I could guarantee to show you a fox 
and a badger both within a quarter of an 
hour.” 

The pilot stared incredulously. “‘ Where?” 

“Out in the woods,”’ the man told him. 
*‘A wild fox and a wild badger, both within 
a quarter of an hour.” 

““Bet you couldn’t.” 

“Bet you ten bob I could.” 

“It’s a bet,” said Marshall. 
we do?” 


And when 
You’ve lived 


” 


“What do 





















August, 1 


“We meet in Hartley market place 4 
four o’clock in the morning.” 

“Christmas,”’ said the pilot. “It’s pi 
dark till seven.” 

“That’s right—that’s what“we w; 
Come on your bike. If either doesn’ tt 
up, he loses the ten bob.” 

Marshall was out next morning at 
persal soon after nine. Gunnar was th 
already, the ground crew were plugging 
the battery. Marshall walked up and i 
spected the fabric patches on the fusela 
His rear gunner joined him. 

The captain said, “Hear about my pike? 

The sergeant grinned. “Ay. The yo 
lady I took out last night, she saw you ridi 
into camp with it. She said they didn’t hi 
have a good laugh to see you riding with 
on your handle bars.” 

“Your young lady—did you say she 
a signaler?”’ 

“Telephonist.”’ 

“Does she come under Section Offi 
Robertson?” 

“That’s right. A new section officer wi 
black hair.” 


On 


Marsuatt said carefully, “I knew a flyi 
officer called Robertson at my last statio 
who had a sister called Sheila who was @ 
WAAF section officer. I was wondering i 
this was her. Ask your young lady if sh » 
knows her Christian name, will you?” H@” 
spoke with elaborate carelessness. 

Phillips said, ‘‘Oh, ay, I’ll find that out fot 
you. 

The pilot said, “Thanks. It was just af has 
idea I had.”’ He left the machine and walke¢ 
down to the control office. 

Half an hour later he was in the mess with 
a pint of beer. The wing commander came}! 
in, and Marshall crossed the room to him. 

“May I go off the station at four o’clock 
tomorrow morning, sir?” he said. “‘I’ll be 
back before breakfast.”’ 

“What for?”’ 

Marshall grinned. “‘I met a chap last night 
who said he’d take me to see a fox. A fox 
and a badg@r, both within a quarter of an 
hour. I’ve got a bet on that he can’t.” 

The squadron leader, a gray-haired man 
called Chesterton, laughed sharply. ‘‘ Lady 
into Fox?” he said. 

The pilot flushed a little. ““No, sir. A real 
fox—beast what smells.” 

There was general laughter in the group. 
Section Officer Robertson turned to see what 
it was all about. She saw Marshall in the 
center of a laughing group. She drew near, 
wanting to know what was going on. 

The C.O. said, ““A badger and a fox? 
It’s all right with me. Better go to bed 
early. We may be on the job tomorrow 
night.” 

“Thank you, sir.”” The pilot turned away 
and found himself face to face with Miss 
Robertson. 

She said, ‘‘Did you say you were going to 
see a badger?” There was a quality of breath- 
less interest in her voice. 

Marshall grinned. “‘I don’t know,’ he 
said. ““Chap in the Black Horse said he’d 
show me a badger and a fox both within a 
quarter of an hour, and I bet him ten bob 
that he couldn’t’” 

“They don’t come out in daylight, do 
they? Badgers, I mean.” 

“T don’t think so.” 

““Where are you going for it?” 

The pilot glanced down at her. In one 
fleeting moment in the crowded anteroom he 
saw the color in her cheeks, her parted lips, 
her eyes bright and sparkling. He withdrew 
his glance quickly, because of the crowd 
about them. He had not known before that 
she was beautiful. 

“‘T don’t know,” he said casually. “‘Some- 
where in the woods.” 

“Oh.” She thought for a minute. “Will 
there be a moon?”’ 

Marshall said, “Yes, if it’s a fine night. 
The moon rises about two o’clock.”” 

There was a little pause; slowly the anima- 
tion died out of her face. “‘It’ll be awfully 
interesting,’’ she said. Queerly, it seemed to 
Marshall that she was disappointed about 
something, or depressed. 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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CAN.-.You CAN..-wWE ALL CaN... 


with KARO i 


OME PUN ..eh, Folks? But Mom and I 
really take this canning business seriously, 
uz if we don’t do it right, it’s an awful waste 
bf time..and food. 

So, after reading a lot of magazines and 
zovernment bulletins, we started using part 
aro in our canning syrup. 

Seems as how Karo “‘puts up”’ better fruits 
..protects their true flavor and color. That's 
because Karo is so rich in dextrose sugar . . 
Jand people who know tell us that dextrose 
as a natural “‘affinity”’ for fruits. 

Well, you just try Karo in canning. . I bet 


the KAro Kid 





Karo is rich in dextrose 
... food-energy sugar 


How to make better canning syrup with Karo 


YOUR BASIC RULE IS: 1 cup Karo* to every —_ 


3 cups sugar. ar 


Thick syrup: Add 3 cups water or fruit juice. = Af > 


Medium syrup: Add 6 cups water or juice 
Wartime syrup; (enough for 6-7 quart jars 
of fruit): Add 9 cups water or fruit juice. 


Boil mixture 5 minutes, stirring to dissolve 
sugar. Always make syrup before handling 
fruit. You can pour boiling syrup over raw 


fruit, but the best results come from pre- 





cooking fruit in syrup 1-5 minutes. Then 
pack hot and fill jars to within 4 inch of 
top. Process 15-20 minutes in Boiling Water 

' r 


eas 
teed 





Peaches, pears, apples and 
other fruits, canned with 
Karo, retain their plump- 
ness and natural color; hold 
their fresh, ripe flavor. 


Bath. Perfect results depend on perfect fruit 
and delicate handling. Pack quickly. 


Pe et Corn Product 
*Red Label or Blue Label Karo ~~ Mot orien 
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NO BELTS 
Ata Sy 
A 
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VERY day more women are dis 
covering Tampax and spreading the 
news among their friends. This modern 
and efficient monthly sanitary protec- 
tion is rapidly sweeping the country, 
appealing as it does to housewives, war 
workers, students, secretaries, travelers 
and vacationists. Many women who 
must keep active and on the job, even 
on “‘those inevitable days’’ of the month 
look upon it as a real necessity. 
“DESIGNED BY A DOCTOR— 
tt WORN INTERNALLY “ 
“™ | Tampax is made of compressed 
surgical absorbent cotton, hygt- 
enically wrapped in individual contain- 





ers, so neat and ingenious your hands 
needn’t touch the Tampax at all! No 
belts or pins arerequired, because Tampax 
is worn internally. No bulk to “show.”’ No 
odor can form. No disposal difficulties. 

Tampax is handy to carry and speedy 
to change. It causes no chafing in hot 
weather; in fact, it is so comfortable 
the user cannot feel it when in place! 
Sold at drug stores and notion counters. 
A month’s supply will go into your 
purse. Economy box contains 4 months’ 


supply (average). Tampax Incorporated, 
Palmer, Mass. 
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3 Absorbencies 
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SUPER JUNIOR 


Accepted for Adver- 
tising by the Journal 
of the American 
Medical Association 
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Beetle 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
Palmer, Mass. 

Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost of 
mailing. Size is checked below. 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

“T didn’t forget about that bit of pike,’’ he 
said kindly. ‘I told them in the kitchen.” 

She said, “‘ You’re sure you can spare it?”’ 

“Lady, I eats hearty, but not eleven anda 
quarter pounds.” 

She laughed. “‘I suppose not.” 

He moved away, though he would rather 
have stayed talking to her. He had lived in 
a mess too long to risk being seen to talk 
much with one WAAF officer. In a society 
predominantly masculine, with just a few 
young women, gossip ran rife; Marshall had 
caused embarrassment to too many young 
men from time to time to risk himself as tar- 
get. He went in to lunch with Pat Johnson, 
choosing strategically a seat that gave him a 
view of Section Officer Robertson eating 
pike, twenty feet away. He was relieved to 
notice that she ate it all. 

Marshall followed her out into the ante- 
room for coffee and asked how she had liked 
the pike. 

“T liked it,” she replied. 

“Tl go out this afternoon and try and 
get another,” Marshall said. 

She turned. ““Mr. Marshall, do let me 
know what happens about your badger.” 

“Okay, I'll give you the low-down at 
lunchtime tomorrow.” 

She took her coffee and the Daily Express 
and crossed the room to a chair. Presently 
she got up and went out to the signals office 
and sat down at her bare deal table garnished 
with messages and signal forms in bulldog 
clips. She was deeply disappointed. She 
was a country girl and she ached to be going 
out with Marshall in the morning. The very 
suggestion had been like a breath of fresh air 
to her. That was not possible, of course. A 
good WAAF officer, mindful of the honor of 
the service, did not get out of bed at four 
o'clock in the morning to go roaming in the 
moonlit woods with an officer from her sta- 
tion. 


Marshall was called to the telephone five 
minutes before dinner. ‘‘ Marshall speaking,” 
he said. ‘“‘Who’s that?” 

“Sergeant Phillips, sir. I don’t think that 
section officer can be the one you meant. 
What did you say her name was? The one 
that was the sister of the chap you knew?” 


Waar had he said? Cynthia? Sylvia? 
What on earth was it? ‘Sylvia,’ he said. 
“Tt was just a thought I had, that it might 
be the same. What’s this one called?”’ 

“You said the name was Sheila this morn- 
ing, cap. I suppose he had two sisters in the 
WAAF. But it’s not the same family at all.” 

Marshall said very slowly, ““What—is— 
this—one—called?”’ 

““Gervase, cap. Uncommon sort of name.” 
He spelled it out. ‘““Gervase Laura. Comes 
from Thirsk, in the North Riding.” 

“Oh, well—thanks.”’ 

» Okay. 

Marshall put down the receiver, conscious 
that he had had his leg pulled by his ser- 
geant. Still, he had got the information that 
he wanted. 

He went to bed early that night, having 
thoughtfully secured a packet of sandwiches 
from the kitchen. He ate these as he was 
dressing in the middle of the night. At ten 
minutes to four he was riding out of the sta- 


tion on his bicycle, yawning and rather cold, 
and wondering if it was really worth it. 

He met Mr. Ellison as they had arranged. 
“Couple of fools, we are,” said Mr. Ellison. 
“This isn’t worth ten bob of anybody’s 
money. Let’s get going.” 

“How far?” 

“Seven or eight miles,’ 
“Kingslake Woods.” 

They rode off down the road. A half moon 
was rising, making it light enough to see the 
detail of the countryside. They rode on 
steadily for nearly an hour. 

Ellison said, ‘“There’s a gate here some- 
where.” 

They found the gate, left their bicycles 
and went on up a muddy track that wound 
slowly uphill through the woods. After a 
quarter of an hour or more.they paused on 
the edge of a clearing. 


> 


Ellison said. 


Extison whispered, “This is the place.” 
He pointed across the clearing to a little 
earthy cliff. ‘‘There’s an earth there. See? 
And there’s another one about a hundred 
yards along.” 

Marshall strained his eyes, but could see 
nothing but the dappled moonlight. ‘‘Take 
your word for it,’”’ he whispered. “‘How long 
shall we have to wait?” 

“Tt must be close on six. We’ll give it an 
hour before we call it off.” 

They settled down upon a log to wait and 
watch, motionless. Forty minutes passed, 
and Marshall’s only knowledge of the drift of 
time lay in his chilling feet and legs. Then 
Ellison pressed him on the arm and pointed 
to the far hedge. 

The pilot followed his direction. Some 
animal was there. It trotted along the hedge, 
seen dimly in the variable light; then it came 
out into the glade, making toward the earth. 
It was a grayish-black in color, with a long 
black-and-white face that it carried close 
down to the ground, pausing now and then 
to snuffle at some delicacy of the woods, then 
going on. Near the entrance to the earth it 
paused and froze, warned by some sixth 
sense. 

Ellison stood up, making a slight noise. 
“Badger,’’ he said. ‘See it?” 

There was a quick scramble on the far side 
of the glade, and it was gone. 

Marshall stood up stiffly. ‘I’ll give you 
that one,” he agreed. Then, remembering 
their bet, he peered at his wrist watch. 
“Six-twenty-three,” he said. ‘‘ Now—fox be- 
fore six-thirty-eight.” 

Ellison turned and led the way back down 
the track toward the road. Ina few minutes 
they branched off and came to a piece of 
open pasture. 

Ellison paused. ‘‘Over in the corner there’s 
an earth. Old rabbit burrow.” 

They waited for nearly half an hour, then 
gave it up and started down the track to- 
ward their bicycles. 

The pilot said, ‘“‘Maybe you shot him the 
other day.” 

“That might be.” 

Ashe spoke, a big dog fox crossed the track 
a hundred yards ahead. In the half light 
they saw it, loping steadily away between 
the trees, red, furry, and with a bushy tail 
held level with the ground. Both said, 
“Fox!’’ at the same moment, and stood 
watching till it was out of sight. 


THE GLORTFIED MRS. 


Who is Garson, what is she? A 
“walking cathedral”? A “goddess 
sculptured in butterscotch”? 
Well, whatever she is, she’s got 
what it takes, and she’s taking 
plenty. Mona Gardner’s straw- 
berry scoop (double) on Holly- 


wood’s No. 1 wonder wife lime- 


lights the fuzz on a peachy career. 


Here are the kicks and come- 
backs of Greer Garson, fugitive 
from a bustle, victim of Mini- 
ver Rose fever. Read The 
Glorified Mrs. 


Complete tn the September Journal 
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The moist heat of ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
goes right to work on these common ev- 
ery day injuries, easing the painand stiff- 
ness and helping to reduce the swelling. 
For best results ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
should be applied early and comfort- 
ably hot. Its moist heat soothes, relaxes 
and brings blessed relief for several 


hours. 


Geta tube orcanof ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
today and keep it handy in your medi- 


cine cabinet. 


Aantiphlogistine 


TheW hite Package with the Orange Band ——— eo 


Take easy orders from friends, 
relatives, business people. Use 
your lunchtime, evenings, orfull 
time to sell these Personal Christ- 
mas Cards with nameimprinted. 
Show selections of 25 for $1 and 60 
for $1. Make a handsome profit on 
every $1sale you make! No experience 
necessary. We supply FREE samples 
of ourlatest designs ... richly colored. if 
NEWEST BOX ASSORTMENTS for 1944 
You can make EXTRA money quick selling these 
Christmas Card Assortments. Line includes Reli- Io 
gious, Christmas, Etchings, Everyday, Patriotic, 
Gift Wrappings, ete. They are whirlwind money- 
makers! Quick-cash plan for Clubs, Churches, ete, 
FREE SAMPLES of Personal Cards. Start on 
this easy way to earn Extra Money now! c 
WETMORE & SUGDEN, Inc., Dept. 21-G 
749 Monroe Avenue, Rochester (2), N.Y. 


EXPECTING 
SOMEONE 
AT YOUR 

HOUSE? 





OX 


Then nurse her, if possible—for Na- 
ture’s way is best. In breast-feeding, 
baby uses a forceful sucking action 
which helps to develop proper forma- 
tion of mouth, jaw and tongue. If baby 
is bottle-fed, use Davol “Anti-Colic” 
brand “Sani-Tab” nipples. They en- 
courage the same kind of stimulating 


“Anti-Colic’ ‘s 


1M Reg U.S. Pot On, 


BRAND 


NIPPLES 








FREE! We'd like to send you a helpful | 
| booklet ‘Baby Feeding Made Easy.” | 
Write to Department L8, Davol Rubber 
| Company, Providence 2, Rhode Island. ] 
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(Continued from Page 81) 

“Have you been flying bombers very 

ong?” 

|) “Fifteen months. I was with Coastal be- 

|More that.” 

_ “How many raids have you done?” 
“Fifty-one, if you count four I did as sec- 

nd pilot when I came from Coastal. You 

ame from Training Command, didn’t you?” 

She nodded. “‘I was at Hornby after I got 

‘)ny commission. Then they sent me down. 

“Bere.” 

)) “Do youlike it?” 

She said, ““I thought at first it was the 














‘®oulest hole I’d ever seen, but I’m getting to 
a) He was surprised. “But why? I think 
d) Hartley’s a good station.” 

fi She was not sufficiently accustomed to him 
ito be able to shed reticence. She could not 
tell him that the grim anxiety of operations 


place. She said vaguely, “I don’t know. 
Some places you like, and some you don’t. 
Were you brought up in the country? I 
mean, how did you get to find out about the 
things you do?” 

“T’m not country-bred. My home is in 
| Northwood, a suburb of London. My rear 
gunner taught me how to fish, and Gunnar 
got keen on it too. He’s my navigator.” 

She thought of the fifty-one raids he had 
made. ‘““You must have an awfully good 
crew.” 

He began to tell her all about them as they 
walked through the woods toward the badg- 
/er’s earth. He studied her furtively as they 
| walked. She had a firm chin, he decided, be- 
/ neath a kind mouth; she had rather large, 

intelligent eyes. Such station gossip as he 
had been able discreetly to collect led him to 
believe that she was a good officer, cool in 
| emergency and well liked by her girls. 

“Ts your job interesting?’”’ he asked. 
“What do you do, apart from the control 
office?”’ 

She told him what she did. “‘It’s interest- 
ing enough,” she said at last. “‘A bit too much 
|} so, sometimes.”’ 

They came out of the woods into a clear- 
| ing. ‘““This is the place,” said Marshall. 





Tuey turned to the badger’s earth. It 
_ showed as a scrape and a hole beneath the 
root of an oak tree, at a place where the soil 
had broken away, making a little earthy 
cliff. They stooped down together by the 
hole, one on each side. 

“Do you think he’s in there?” she in- 
quired. 

“Must be.” 

“Let’s get a stick and poke about and see 
if we can get him out.” 

They found a chestnut branch and broke a 
long stick off it. Gervase began rattling it 





NE of the gains for parents that come 

from having a daughter marry and leave 
home is that they can rehang the family 
portraits. 


Portrait: He was an old man dressed in 
clothes handed up to him from the genera- 
tion below. 


One child to another: “If you’d only 
leave this town some of the rest of us could 
get good grades.” 


Our surroundings reflect our internal na- 
tures as much as a finished picture is like the 
film. 


Blow your horn so that it will blast only 
your Own ears. 


For writers only: A pen in the hand is 
worth two on the shelf. 


Small attentions given children prove ar- 
rows of beautiful memory shot into the 
future 
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about down the hole; once she thought that 
she touched something soft that backed 
away. They tried in turns to get the badger 
out, and presently they desisted and stood 
up, muddy and cheerful. 

“He won’t play,” said Marshall. “Too 
bad.”’ 

“I do wish we could get him out. I just 
want to see him.” 

“The only thing to do would be to come 
back with a pick and shovel.”’ 

“He’d dig away from you. I bet he can 
dig faster than you can.” 

“T’m not going to try. If you really want 
to see a badger, I’ll take you to the zoo.” 

“T’ve never seen the zoo.” 


He norep that for future reference and 
said, ‘Well, that’s all I can show you here 
today. Would you like to walk on for a bit 
and see where this track goes?” 

She said, “Let’s.”” So they started on over 
the hill, walking on the dead leaves between 
the trees, talking about the badgers and the 
foxes. Presently she stopped. ‘‘Look— 
there’s a primrose!” 

He was mildly interested. ‘“‘There’s an- 
other one over there—and there’s another.” 

“It’s frightfully early for them. Let’s see 
if we can get enough to take back.” 

He was not really interested in primroses, 
but he thought that he had never seen a 
sweeter sight than Gervase picking them. 
With some difficulty they found sufficient 
for a little bunch; they bound leaves round 
the posies with a bit of string from his pocket 
and went on through the woods. 

Presently he said, “‘I say, what was wrong 
this morning with Ma Stevens?” 

Her face clouded. ‘“‘She was a bit upset.” 

He was no fool, and he had lived a long 
time on a station. ‘Forbes?’ he inquired. 
“Does she take things hard?”’ 

The girl said a little testily, ““Of course 
she does. Nobody’s at their best after a 
thing like that.”” She turned. “Do you think 
any of them got out?” 

He shook his head. ‘I don’t think so.” 

A dreadful curiosity made her inquire, 
“Did you see it happen?”’ 

He nodded. “‘I was stooging around out- 
side a bit before going in, and so was Davy. 
We both saw it. It was a direct hit; I don’t 
think any of them got out.’”’ He did not ex- 
pand upon the matter. 

She was still puzzled. ““Was it just bad 
luck?” 

He found some difficulty in answering her. 
“He was making sure of getting his bombs 
just exactly where he wanted them. Of 
course, it’s always bad luck if the flak gets 
you.” 

She said doubtfully, ““I suppose so.”’ 

He smiled down at her. “I always stooge 
around a bit outside and wait a quiet time to 





pork peug Woman 


BY MARCELENE COX 


She seemed to go in one direction, the 
kitchen in the other. 


Tact: an unfailing sense of what not to 
do and never doing it. 


The dinner hour should not sound like a 
psychiatrist’s clinic hour. 


A husband is the one you say everything 
to twice, unless enumerating his good 
points. 


Child: ‘‘Mother, why do you say ‘dirty 
clothes’ when we are alone and ‘soiled 
clothes’ when we have company?” 


A conscientious parent builds up a child’s 
good points until his character falls into 
harmony with them much in the manner of 
an interior decorator working around one or 
two decisive colors in a room to achieve an 
artistic whole. 


Heard at the bridge club: ‘““When Mrs. 


Roosevelt gets through with all her traveling, ~ 


she can write her autogeography.”’ 
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You can see why more and more women 
prefer Fibs—the Kotex tampon with the 
smooth, gently-tapered ends for easy in- 
sertion. And you'll like the just-right size 
of Fibs: not too large, not too tiny. Your 
own eyes tell you that Fibs Tampons must 
be easier to use! 


FIBS extra sae | 





Only Fibs are “quilted”—to give more com- 
fort, greater safety. That's why, with Fibs 
there’s no danger of cotton particles cling 
ing to delicate membranes. And Fibs don’t 
fluff up to an uncomfortable size which 
might cause pressure, irritation, difficult 
removal. 
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When your best dress needs “doing up” 



















PERKY cotton dresses 
look their best when you 
launder them with LINIT 
Starch. LINIT restores 
their original fresh, at- 
tractive ‘‘finish’, and 
LINIT-starched cottons 
stay crisp and clean 
longer, because LINIT- 
ized fabrics shed dust. 


USE good, mild soap and plenty of 
hot sudsy water. Tumble clothes 8-10 
minutes in washing machine, or wash 
thoroughly by hand. Never use the 


same water over again. 


STARCH ruffles, cuffs, belts, etc., with 
basic LINIT starch solution. (Helps 
shed soil, clothing stays clean longer.) 
Prepare LINIT any one of three ways 
—quick, quicker, quickest! 
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RINSE in fresh hot water, at least 
twice, better three times. Add light 
LINIT- starch solution to final rinse. 
(Restores original, attractive, soil-re- 
sistant ‘“finish’’.) 


IRON with moderately hot 
iron. LINIT starch never 
sticks, makes ironing easy. 
All grocers sell LINiT. 
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Keep your every-day blouses, aprons and dresses, too, look- 


ing neat as a pin. LINIT-starched 
LINIT is quickly prepared—easy to 


cottons are dust-resistant. 
use. 


go in. I don’t know that it makes any dif- 
ference, really, but the boys think it does. 
And we like to do a different sort of ap- 
proach every time.” 

They came to the top of the rise. In front 
of them, through the bare trees, there was 
the glint of water. 

Marshall said, ‘I say, there’s a lake or 
something.” 

Gervase nodded. “There is a lake here. 
I saw it on the map. There’s a house some- 
where near.” 

They went on briskly to the water’s edge. 
Across the lake, no more than a hundred 
yards in width, there was a lawn fringed with 
rhododendrons, and at the head of this there 
was a house, low, long and covered with 
creeper. 

“That’s Kingslake House,” said Gervase. 
“T remember that.” 

“Nice place. Do you know who lives 
there?”’ 

She shook her head. ‘“‘I suppose the wood 


belongs to the house.” 


They turned to examine the lake. It was 
artificial and very shallow, created by a 
concrete-and-timber dam across a little 
stream. They walked round it presently. 

“T bet there are some fish in it,’”” Marshall 
said thoughtfully. “‘It’s been dammed up so 
as to hold them.” 

Gervase agreed. ‘‘I’ve seen places like it. 
You buy trout and put them in—stock it. 
Then you have a lot of 
fun getting them out 
again.” 


August, 1944 


They went out of the mess together next 
evening. In the darkness outside they 
paused for a minute. 

“T talked to Gunnar Franck at tea,’”’ she 
said. ‘“He seems an awfully good sort.” 

“He’s a nice chap, Gunnar.” He-«hesi- 
tated. ‘‘I was thinking of going into Oxford 
Saturday to see a flick. Would you like to’ 
come?” 

To gain time while she thought, she 
asked, ‘‘What’s on?” 

“Something with Irene Dunne and Cary 
Grant. I forget its name. We could go in 
independently, and meet there for a cup of 
tea.” 

“T’d like to do that,” she said. “I’ve got 
some shopping I want to do in Oxford.” 

“Okay. Where shall we meet?” 

““There’s that place where the crossroads 
meet. Carfax, they call it.” 

“All right. Four o’clock?” 

They agreed on that. 


He was there first by ten minutes; she 
came carrying a little attaché case that held 
her purchases. She smiled. ‘‘Have you been 
waiting long?” 
“Not long.” 
She said, ‘‘What’ll we do now? Have you 
had tea?” 
“No—I was waiting for you.” 
They walked together toward the café 
and took a table in the window. At the be- 
ginning of the little 
meal they talked about 
the picture they were 


They came to the 
stream that ran in at 
the top end and stood 
looking at the water. 

“‘There’s a fish!”’ 
said the pilot sud- 
denly. He touched her 
arm and pointed. 

She saw a gray 
shadow moving slowly 
over the bottom. 
“That’s a trout.” 

“How do you know 
it’s a trout?” 

She stared at him. 
“Well—it’s a trout. 
Haven’t you ever seen 
one?” 

He shook his head. 
“T’ve only fished for 
roach and pike so far,” 
he told her. 


ABOUT LOVE 


The scientific evolutionists tell 
us that it has taken millions and 
millions of years to change an ani- 
malinto aman. Love can do that in 
one second. —WILLIAM LYON PHELPS. 


With every woman, to love a man 
is to feel that she must positively 
know just where he is going as soon 
as he is out of her sight. 

—F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


We want to be loved: and when 
we are loved, we are either tor- 
mented or bored. | —ANATOLE FRANCE. 


Romance and a sense of humor 
don’t get on very well together. 
—RUTH CROSS. 


A woman must choose. With a 
man whom women like she is never 
at rest. With a man whom women 
do not like she is never happy. 

—ANATOLE FRANCE. 


going to see; by the 
end of it they had 
thawed out, and were 
talking about them- 
selves. 

He said presently, 
“TI say, what’s your 
name?” He knew, but 
was afraid to tell her 
so. “I mean, it’s silly 
to go on calling you 
Miss Robertson.” 

“You could call me 
Section Officer.” 

“If you aren’t:care- 
ful, I will.” 

“T know yours. It’s 
Peter.” 

He stared at her. 
“You’ve been peeping ! 
That’s not fair.” 

She laughed. “I’ve 


She said, “It looks 
gray now, but if it was 
to turn suddenly you’d 
see it was a sort of 
goldy color underneath. 
It’s got spots on it 
too. They’re much brighter when it’s out of 
the water.” 

“How do you know all that? Have you 
fished for them?” 

She said, “I go out with my uncle some- 
times.” 

“Fly fishing? Have you ever done it your- 
self?” 

She said, ‘‘The line always catches up in 
trees and things with me. I never caught 
anything.” She glanced around. “It would 
be different here. There’s plenty of room be- 
hind. I expect they arranged the trees like 
that on purpose.” 

He stared down at her with new admira- 
tion and respect. “‘I never fished with fly. I 
don’t know how.” 


reason. 


‘Tuey walked all round the little lake and 
saw one or two more fish. Presently, regret- 
fully, they walked back over the rise, down 
past the badger’s earth toward their bicycles. 

At the gate Gervase said, ‘‘I think we’d 
better go back independently.” 

The pilot nodded. “‘It’ll be all over the 
station in ten minutes if we don’t.” He 
grinned. 

She turned to him. ‘‘I have enjoyed this 
afternoon,”’ she said. ‘‘It’s been like old 
times at home. Thank you so much for let- 
ting me come.” 

Marshall said, ““Thank you for coming.” 

She got on her bicycle and rode off down 
the lane toward the station. 


All women are flirts. 
restrained by timidity, 
—LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, 


not been peeping. Mrs. 
Stevens always calls 
you Peter Marshall.” 

He nodded. “They 
all fall for me. It’s my 
fatal attraction.” 

She laughed again. ‘“‘I wouldn’t bank toe 
much on that.” 

Their eyes met, and he smiled at her. 
“What is it, anyway?” 

““Gervase,” she said, and wondered why 
she had given in so easily. 

“That’s rather pretty.” 

They walked through the crowded shop- 
ping streets to the cinema and shook with 
laughter at Donald Puck, and thrilled with 
Cary Grant and Irene Dunne. And at the 
end they stumbled out into the blackout, 
and he took her to the George Restaurant 
for supper. They talked about Hartley 
Magna across the table. 

Peter said, ‘‘The fishing ends in a week’s 
time.” 

She knew vaguely that the coarse-fishing 
season came to an end sometime in the mid- 
dle of March. She said, ‘You'll have to 
think of something else to do.” 

“‘So will the boys. I want to go farther up 
the river one day in the next week, though, 
and see if I can’t get another pike.” 

“How far?” 

“There’s a place about two miles farther 
up, where there’s a little sort of pool. It’s a 
good long way to go.” 

“Five miles. That isn’t much.” 

He said, “‘It may not be to you, but I took 
to biking very late in life.” 

She laughed. “‘How old are you?”’ 

“Twenty-two. How old are you?” 

{Continued on Page 86) 
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“AFTER DOIN IT A MILLION TIMES... . BETCHA ILL KNOW How” 


Betcha you will, too, honey! Any grownup will tell you, 
practice makes perfect. 

Take electric appliances, for instance. Anyone making 
30 million of them is bound to gain a powerful lot of 
knowledge on what makes them tick. And 30 million is the 
number of electric home appliances Westinghouse had built 
up to the time of the war. 

Now, experience alone isn’t everything. It takes imagina- 
tion, engineering, and top-notch designing, too, to make the 
kind of ranges, refrigerators and other appliances you want. 

But the good plain common sense that comes only from 
years of keeping at it is the seasoning that makes these 
other things really work. 

Today, our engineers and designers are busy at the most 
important job of all—making essential materials that will 


help win the war. But there’ll come a day when they 


Tune in: John Charles Thomas + Sunday 2:30 EWT., N. B.C. + 


can go back to their first love—building wonderful new 
appliances that will give you a helping hand with your 
homemaking. 


Until then, let’s all pull together to get the war over. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO., MANSFIELD, O. 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES , . . OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


30 MILLION PRE-WAR 


ELECTRIC HOME APPLIANCES 
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(Continued from Page 84) 

She said, “I’m twenty-one.”’ Then they 
told each other all about their birthdays. 

They ate with one eye on the clock, watch- 
ing the time to catch their bus back to Hart- 
ley Magna. 

Peter said, “‘Look, Gervase—would you 
rather that I didn’t come on this bus? 
There’s that other one at half past ten; I 
could come on that.” 

She said, “It doesn’t matter our going 
back on the same bus if we don’t sit to- 
gether.” 

He paid the bill, and they left the restau- 
rant and walked toward the market place. 
In the darkness, fifty yards from the dim- 
lighted oblong of the bus, they paused. 

“We'd better say good night here,” he 
said. “It’s probably full of people from the 
station.” 

She turned to him; he reached for her 
hand and held it. She said, “It’s been a 
lovely afternoon, Peter. Thank you for 
bringing me.” 

She had called him by his Christian name. 
He said thickly, ““Thank you for coming, 
Gervase.”’ 

She left him, and he followed a little later, 
and they rode back to Hartley Magna at op- 
posite ends of the bus. 


He did not speak to her again, alone, for 
several days. 

A string of circumstances prevented them 
from meeting in the afternoons. For five 
days Marshall had to watch her without 
talking to her. It was impossible for him to 
avoid her even if he had wanted to, and he 
did not want to; at the same time, it was im- 
possible for them to meet and talk without 
starting gossip all around the station, and he 
was unwilling to do that. 


Tuey did an operation on the fifth day: 
Essen. It was a massed raid of more than 
six hundred aircraft. The Wellingtons from 
Hartley were scheduled to arrive in the last 
quarter of an hour; they got there when the 
target was a sea of flame with smoke clouds 
rising up above ten thousand feet. Most of 
the searchlights had ceased functioning and 
the flak was weak and inaccurate; for the 
Wellingtons it was an easy raid. There were 
no losses. 

Throughout this raid, Marshall was 
absent-minded and distrait. He took the 
machine off and flew it normally, checked 
his instruments with his usual care, talked 
to his crew down the intercom, did all his 
normal duties. But there was no life in his 
work that night. All the way from Hartley 
Magna to Essen and back his mind was on 
Gervase. 

He got to bed at about half past three, 
and slept restlessly and late. He woke up at 
about half past eleven, shaved and went 
downstairs. 

He saw Gervase in the anteroom. ‘‘Morn- 
ing,” he said. “I thought of going out to 
that place up the river that I told you about, 
to try and get another pike. Like to come 
with me?”’ He paused and added persua- 
sively, “‘I’d let you have a crack with the 
little rod, if you like.” 

She said, “All right. I’ll meet you out 
there.” 

He rode out of the station on his bicycle 
ahead of Gervase; when she reached the 
river he had already fitted up his rod and 
made a cast or two. 

“You do find nice places,” she said. ‘I 
think this is fun.” 

He showed her his rod, reel and tackle. 
She had never fished in that way. They 
stood there together on the bank of the pool 
as he explained the tackle to her; he stum- 
bled once or twice during his explanation, 
confused by her proximity. 

The tension must have communicated it- 
self to her, because she moved away from 
him and said, “All right. Go on, and let’s see 
you do it.” 

He cast out over the still pool. The plug 
went flying thirty yards and landed with a 
little splash; he began to reel in slowly. 
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For ordinary uses, you may prefer one 
type of deodorant, your neighbor 
another. But for one purpose—impor- 
tant to you and to every woman— 
there’s no room for argument. 


Use Powder for 
Sanitary Napkins 


For while creams and liquids are suit- 
able for general use, a powder is best 
for sanitary napkins. That’s because 
4 powder has no moisture-resistant 
base; doesn’t retard napkin absorption. 


There is ONE Powder 


... created especially for this purpose 
—QUEST* POWDER—soft, sooth- 
ing, safe. It’s the Kotex* Deodorant, 
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with another. Quest 
Powder destroys napkin 
odor completely. It’s 
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Any lipstick may flatter when it 
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Juan Lipstick passes this “time 
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longer! Don Juan adds to your 
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For Gervase, the afternoon was a disap- 
pointment. For some reason it was not 
working out so well as the day in Kingslake 
Woods. That, and the evening in Oxford, 
had been sheer pleasure; this was different 
and awkward. She became aware that she 
wanted to get away, and quickly too. 

She handed him back the rod. ‘Thanks 
ever so much for letting me try. I’ve got to 
go back now—I said I’d be back for tea. I 
hope you catch a fish.” 

He smiled. ‘‘There’s a dance in the Town 
Hall tomorrow night. Would you like to 
come to it?” 

She hesitated. “I think that’s a bit near 
the station, isn’t it?” 

There was a pause. “I’m not so stuck upon 
this hole-and-corner business,’”’ he said at 
last. “I think we ought to give ourselves a 
chance.” 

She realized in panic what was happening, 
and tried to laugh it off. “We wouldn’t have 
much chance if we went to the Hartley 
dance together. I really must go now.” 

“Just one more thing,” the pilot said. 
“T’m working up to ask you if you’d like to 
marry me.” 

“Look,” Gervase 
said, “‘that’s perfectly 
absurd. We’ve only 
met twice or three 
times.”’ 

“Well, that’s not 
true, because we’ve 
been meeting almost 
every day in the mess. 
But if it was true—so 
what? Do you think 
that matters? I knew 
I wanted you to 
marry me that first 
day when we went to 
see the badger.” 

She said helplessly, 
“T’ve got to go back.”’ 

“Tt won’t hurt you 
to wait ten minutes.” 
He smiled at her. “TI 
won’t try any of the 
rough stuff.” 

They left the pool 
and, carrying the rod 
and case, went toward 
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BY GERALDINE 
Why should we tame the glory of this 
Into a dull, substantial, lasting 
A grape plucked in a dream is hardly 

Or starred blue air protective 
One does not ask insurance of the 
For cold, lean years, or mutely 
To ice, where morning’s fairy light 


For aid along some dingy city way. 
Let wheat that has forgotten scent of 
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She said, “I don’t want to be beastly to 
you. You’ve been very nice to me, Peter. 
You’ve done me a great honor, saying you 
wanted to marry me. But I couldn’t marry 
you Just because of that.” 

“T wouldn’t want you to. But there’s 
more to it than that. I think you like mea 
bit too.” 

“I do like you. But I don’t want to marry 
you. I don’t want to marry anybody, not 
for six Or seven years.” 

“Why. not?” 


SHE said desperately, ‘““That’s not what 
we're here for. When I joined the WAAF I 
didn’t do it to get married. When I was 
trained in signals, it was because they ex- 
pected me to do some work in the RAF. It 
was a sort of bargain. I couldn’t give it up 
as soon as I’d started, just for a personal 
reason. I’d feel awfully mean if I did that.’’ 

There was a pause. Marshall said nothing, 
because he could not think of anything to 
say except that he loved her. 

Presently Gervase went on: ‘I don’t 
think I’m a bit in love with you, Peter. I’m 
5 sorry, but I’m not 
going to pretend. I 
like you awfully, and 
we do get on together, 
but that’s different 
to being in love.” 

~ lL see,’’*-he said 
quietly. 

She knew that she 
had hurt him, and 
the knowledge hurt 
her in turn. ‘We've 
both got jobs to do,” 
she said. 

“That’s how you 
feel about it—hon- 
estly, Gervase?”’ 

She met his eyes. 
““Honestly, that’s 
how I feel. I’m sorry, 
Peter. Perhaps we’d 
better not come out 
again together for a 
bit.” 

“Just what do you 
mean by ‘for a bit’? 
If we can’t meet on 


ROSS 


the stile and sat upon rain, ; the basis that I—I’m 
it. And coal and iron keep us down in love with you, then 
Marshall said, the years; I think we’d better 


“Look, Gervase, I 
hate this hole-and- 
corner business. If we 
were both in civil life 
I wouldn’t have asked 
you to marry me the 
third time we went 
out together. But 
here, it’s either that 
or gO on creeping 


pain, 


tears. 


we cling. 


thing! 


To hold this gently will not bring us 


To loose it quickly will not give us 


There is so much of dust to which 


Let us keep this a light and lovely 


not meet at all.”’ 

“T’m sorry about 
tiuss = Slew sia Gs 
“Frightfully sorry.” 
Then, feeling that the 
courtesies were com- 
plete, she turned 
away awkwardly, 
saying, “I really must 
go now.” 





“Okay,” he said. 





round the hedges, and 





I take a dim view of 

that. I know we 

don’t know much about each other. But I 
think we know enough to justify us in tak- 
ing a chance together. I think you’re the 
finest girl I’ve ever met, or that I’m ever 
hkely to meet. I think I could make you 
happy, not only now but when we’re old.” 


* Wuen you said you wanted us to take a 
chance together,” she said, ‘“‘did you mean 
you wanted us to be engaged or something?” 

“If you like. What I really meant was 
that we should meet as often as we like, and 
when we like. In the middle of the parade 
ground, if we like.” 

“We wouldn’t go on like that for very 
long. One or other of us would get shifted. 
It would probably be me.” 

He said, “I didn’t think of that.’’ There 
was a pause, and then he said, ‘“‘I don’t think 
I object so much to dodging behind hedges 
to kid the people on the station, so long as it’s 
all right between ourselves. But I’m not 
‘going to kid you any more, Gervase. I think 
you're a lovely girl, and I think when we 
know each other a bit better we’ll want to 
get married.” He met her eyes, smiling. “I’m 
doing thisallwrong. I ought to be holding you 
clutched to my manly bosom, whispering 


hot words of love into your shell-like ear.”’ 


“Find your way back 
all right?” 

She said, ‘“Oh, yes—thanks.”’ 

He watched her to the turning of the path, 
till she disappeared from view. 


In the next thirteen days he met her sixty- 
one times. He counted them. 

. In that thirteen days they did no opera- 

tion. The period was irritating and trouble- 
some. Fishing gear was taken down and 
packed away for three months, and they 
had nothing much to do with their spare 
time, which was considerable. There was 
little to do, in fact, at Hartley at that 
time of year except to play cards and make 
love. Gunnar Franck did neither, but took 
to going for long walks through the country 
lanes. 

Gervase met him one evening, traveling 
back from Oxford in the bus. She smiled at 
him and said, “‘Good evening. Have you 
been to the pictures?” | 

He said, “I have been to see the movie 
with Bette Davis. Always I like a Bette 
Davis picture.” 

Gervase said, ‘“‘I like her too.’’ They 
talked of films and film actresses. Presently 
she said, ‘‘Do you still go fishing?”’ 

He shook his head. “‘It is not allowed to 
fish now till the middle of June.” 
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N ITS EARLY STAGES, Athlete’s 
Foot may hardly bother you at 
all. But should your case progress, it’s 
another matter. Your toes turn fiery red, 
the flesh between them cracks open and 






itching is severe. Skin flakes off in dull, 
whitish patches. Every step you take hurts like fury! 


That’s because Athlete’s Foot irritates delicate 
nerve endings of your feet. However, there’s much 
you can do to avoid such an attack if you under- 
stand the causes of Athlete’s Foot. 










What Athlete’s Foot is 
Athlete’s Foot is a skin infection 
caused by micro-organisms which 
thrive in the presence of dead skin 
and excessive perspiration be- 
tween your toes. It produces 4 
severe irritation often followed 
by splitting of the skin allowing 
organisms to attack open flesh 

and delicate nerve endings. 





How you may get it 


The micro-organisms which 
cause Athlete’s Foot are carried 
through the air—are present on 
most feet at one time or another. 
They are also found on bath mats, 
in swimming pools, on floors and 
floor coverings. Thus you see it’s 
almost impossible for you to avoid 
running the risk of exposure to 
an attack of painful Athlete’s 
Foot. Be on the alert! 









How to tell if you have it 


Before you go to bed tonight, 
look between your toes. Spread 
them apart carefully. Is the skin 
moist and cracked, tender and 
inflamed? Is itching present? Such 
symptoms usually indicate that 
your feet have been infected with 
Athlete’s Foot. It’s time for you 
to get busy. 


At all drugstores, $1.25 a botile. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINEJr. 


Also brings quick relief to 


sore, aching nuscles, tired, burning feet and sunburn. 


How Absorbine Jr. helps 


What you can do about it 


Drench the cracked skin be- 
tween your toeswithAbsorbinedr., 
full strength—just as it comes 
from the bottle. Do this night and 
morning and repeat daily. Guard 
against reinfection. Boil socks 15 
minutes. Disinfect shoes. In ad- 
vanced cases consult your doctor 
in addition to using Absorbine Jr. 










1. Absorbine Jr. kills, on contact, 
the micro-organisms which 
cause Athlete’s Foot! 

2. It dissolves perspiration prod- 
ucts on which Athlete’s Foot 
organisms thrive. 

3. It dries skin between the toes. 

4. It soothes and helps heal bro- 
ken tissues. 

5. It eases itching and pain of 
Athlete’s Foot. 
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“That must be rather a blow—you’re all 
fishermen in Robert, aren’t you? What do 
you do instead?” 

He was silent for a minute. Then he said, 
“Tt is ver’ dull. I think I would like to go 
away now to another station.” 

She exclaimed, ‘““But why, Gunnar? Has 
anything happened?”’ 

“T think perhaps it is better that I ask if I 
may go to another station.” 

“But,” Gunnar, Flight Lieutenant Mar- 
shall thinks the world of you. I know he 
does. What’s the trouble?” 

There was a pause, and then he said ina 
low tone, “He say I cross my sevens so he 
cannot read the numbers that I write, and I 
must write in English if I want to stay with 
him.” 

She said, “Cross your sevens?” 

“Jo. Always in Denmark when we write 
the number seven we make a line across the 
tail,” he told her, ““but in England you do 
not do that. And now he says that I must 
write in English.” 

“But that’s silly!” 

“Nine months we have been together,” 
said the big young man a little sadly. ‘““And 
now he is angry because I write my sevens 
as we do at home.” 

A lump of apprehension rose in the girl’s 
throat. ““I thought you all got on so well to- 
gether. Is this something new?” 

Gunnar said, “‘It is the last week only. Al- 
ways before he has been sympathetic; we 
were all very happy together. Now for a 
week everything has been wrong. It is not 
only me; it is Sergeant Phillips and Corporal 
Leech. They are quite fed up with him.” 

The girl said, “‘I am sorry.’”’ She relapsed 
into silence, worried over what she had un- 
earthed. This was another side of Marshall 
that she had not seen before. 


It was perfectly true that Marshall was 
bad-tempered. He was sleeping badly; that 
is to say, no more than six hours each night. 
Most of the rest of the time he spent in self- 
deprecation, thinking what an almighty 
fool he had made of himself with Gervase. 


Ir you take a large, hungry dog and tie it 
up, and feed it very little, and tease it with 
large lumps of meat just out of reach, it will 
soon become very bad-tempered indeed. It 
will snap not only at you but at everybody 
else. You can make it good-tempered by giv- 
ing it the meat, or you can make it good- 
tempered by taking away the temptation al- 
together, when the dog will adjust itself to 
its meager diet. While you continue teasing 
it with the unattainable, it will remain rest- 
less and bad-tempered. Scientists prove this 
sort of thing by practical experiment. 


The station was closed and the crews made 
preparations for another operation; when 
the briefing came, it turned out that it was 
to be Mannheim. 

Marshall had been to Mannheim twice be- 
fore. He listened to the briefing idly, with 
only half his mind upon the job. He had 
reached the opinion that he had failed with 
Gervase because he was an unattractive 
fool, and this mood of self-deprecation was 
spreading into his work. He knew that his 
crew had become annoyed with him; it was 
only natural, he felt, for an air crew to be- 
come annoyed with an inefficient captain. 

Half an hour later Marshall went down to 
the crew room; his party were already there 
getting into their flying clothing. Listlessly 
he began to dress. Gunnar Franck and 
Phillips tried him with a casual remark; he 
snapped back at them shortly, and they let 
him alone. 

The truck came presently and they piled 
into it and drove off in the darkness. They 
came to Robert, and Marshall got out with 
his crew; the sergeant rigger came forward. 

“All ready, sir,’’ he said. 

The pilot said sharply, “Have you got 
the windscreen clean this time?” 

The sergeant said resentfully, “I had a 
man doing nothing else but polish up the 
perspex and the windscreen for an hour, sir.” 

Marshall climbed up into the nose of the 
aircraft behind his crew. Then he went aft 
down the fuselage to the navigation and 
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W/T positions. He looked over the more 
secret parts of the equipment and made his 
way back to the cockpit. He got into his seat 
and pulled his helmet on and plugged in the 
intercom. Then he spoke one by one to all 
the members of his crew. c 

Everything was in order. The steps were 
taken away and Gunnar closed the hatch. 
Marshall waved the chocks away, and the 
Wimpey moved off slowly toward the end of 
the long runway. ; 

Marshall taxied up and swung round into 
wind and said down the intercom, “Stand 
by now to take off.” 

A green light flashed at him; he pressed 
the throttles forward, and they moved. The 
dim lights flicked past on each side in quick- 
ening tempo; he eased her off the ground and 
climbed slowly up into the night, laden with 
three tons of incendiaries for Mannheim. He | 
took her up to about nine thousand feet, — 
passing a thin layer of cloud between three 
and four thousand, and put her over to the 
automatic pilot. 


a 





Tuey were still above the clouds when they 
had run out their estimated time of arrival 
at Dover. They went on steadily; when they 
judged they were over the sea, Marshall or- 
dered guns to be tested. 

They flew on, the clouds getting thinner. 
They crossed the Belgian coast a little north 
of Ostend. A glow on the horizon showed the 
rising moon. The glow ahead made things 
more difficult for Marshall; it strained his 
eyes. 

He yawned once or twice, unusual for him; 
already he was growing tired. He was fed up 
with flying bombers, fed to the teeth with 
Hartley, fed with everything. ; 

They had left the ground at Hartley at 
eight-seventeen; at ten-twelve, in the dark- 
ness far ahead, Marshall saw a point of yel- 
low light, and then another close by it. 
Gunnar had guided them aright, and the 
pathfinders had done their job; the fires that 
they had lit would bring the rest of the ma- 
chines onto the target. As he watched, a great 
number of searchlights sprang up in a cone 
above the target. 

He said down the intercom, ‘‘Captain to 
navigator. Target right ahead, I think. Just 
have a look.” 

Gunnar Franck came forward and stood 
beside him. He nodded and went down to” 
the bomb aimer’s position and, kneeling on 
the floor, uncovered the sight and began 
adjusting it. Presently he came back and 
stood by the pilot. 

The fires grew brighter. There were more 
searchlights and they could see flak bursting 
in the cone. They were still flying at nine 
thousand feet. 

Marshall said, “‘Captain to crew. I’m go- 
ing straight in a bit below the apex of the 
cone and get this job over. Height will be 
seven thousand eight hundred. Wireless op- 
erator, drop one flare as soon as you hear 
“Bombs away’; we'll leave it for the next 
chap. Phillips, you know the target. See if 
you can spot our bursts. Everybody O.K.? 
All right, let’s go.” 

It was not usual for them to fly straight 
in without a few minutes’ reconnaissance. 
Marshall was conscious of resentment in the 
silence of his crew. He throttled a little to 
lose height. At seven thousand eight hundred 
he leveled off and flew in, weaving steadily. 

Over the intercom Gunnar said, ‘Bomb 
aimer to captain. I see where the target 
should be. But the target itself is all smoke. 
There are three fires and perhaps four started 
already.” 

Marshall said, “‘It doesn’t matter. Put 
ours in the middle as nearly as you can.” 

“O.K., captain. Keep on weaving. There 
is a minute to go still, perhaps a little more.” 

The searchlights were about them now; the 
whole machine was lit inside with silvery 
light. Flak was bursting close by a machine 
about three hundred feet above them. 

Gunnar said, “Steady now, cap. Left. 
Left a little. Steady.”” Beneath their feet 
there was a jolt and the whole structure of 
the aircraft sprung. ‘Bombs away,” said 
Gunnar. 

There was a bright yellow burst just at 
the port wing tip, and a twanging noise from 
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Even in toilet bowls that Jook clean an 
invisible film is always forming. There 
'}) may be toilet odors. Be sure your toilet 
is above criticism. Use Sani-Flush at 
'}) least twice a week. It cleans without 
scrubbing—removes this recurring film 
where toilet germs lodge. 
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port bow. 


All bombs gone, sir.” 


closed, Sergeant Franck.” 


below.” 


Marshall cursed and 
flung the machine round 
to the left; the enemy had 
got them silhouetted 
against the moon. At the 
same instant he felt the 
stammer of the rear guns 
transmitted through the 
structure and saw bright 
tracer flying over his port 
wing from the rear for- 
ward. The port engine be- 
gan to vibrate badly. 

In that split second of 
emergency, the rear gun- 
ner was straining to keep 
his tracer on the enemy 
behind, exchanging stream 
for stream. He had hesi- 
tated, uncertain at what 
range to open fire; that 
hesitation gave the Ger- 
man pilot the chance to 
get the first shots off. The 
Wellington was already 
turning to the left, spoil- 
ing the aim of the attacker; 
his cannon fire went into 
the port wing for a second. 
Phillips was pumping fire 
at him from the four 
e 
y 


ee 


could see the top surface 


great deal of it.” 


port tanks. 


somewhere in the wing; Marshall bore hard 
upon the wheel and thrust his right foot for- 
ward and flung the aircraft round. There was 
another burst above them, and a third on the 


Over the intercom they all heard Corporal 
Leech say, ‘‘Wireless operator to captain. 


Marshall said, “‘Get the bomb doors 


Another burst came very close to them, 
but that was the last. They went forward on 
a southeast course into the friendly darkness. 

Marshall said tersely, “Captain to wire- 
less operator. Send ‘Mission completed.’” 
And then to Gunnar, “‘I’m going to make a 
wide sweep round toward the north in a few 
minutes. Take a point fifteen miles north- 
east of the target and give me a course back 
from there.”’ He sat at the controls staring 
mechanically around into the darkness. He 
began a slow turn to the north. 

Over the intercom Sergeant Phillips said, 
“Rear gunner to captain. 
craft down below us, five or six hundred feet 


Marshall said, “‘All right—keep an eye on 
it.” With so many machines in the vicinity, 
a collision in the darkness was a real danger. 

Presently Phillips said, ‘“Another aircraft, 
cap, a bit above us and behind.” After a 
moment he said, “Fighter, cap—I think! 
Start jinking, he’s right on top of us!” 


Brownings of the turret, 
came to them from the Halifax below. A 
stream of fire from their eight guns came 
up against the fighter. It was too much 
for the German pilot; he slipped away to 
port and was lost in the darkness. All firing 
ceased. The whole engagement had lasted 
only three or four seconds. 

R for Robert was now in a bad way. They 
could not tell from within the aircraft how 
badly the port wing was damaged. The D.F. 
aerial above the fuselage had gone and left a 
hole; the port-engine cowling was badly 
torn, and Marshall had already throttled 
back to sixteen hundred revs because of the 
vibration. Gunnar scrambled back down 
the fuselage to the wireless position, where 
there was a cellon window from which he 


saw great holes in it, and a white plume of 
petrol streaming from the trailing edge. 


He ptuccep in the lead from his helmet 
hurriedly and said, ‘Cap, there is petrol 
coming from the tanks on the port wing, a 


He heard Marshall say, ‘““Cobbett, you 
got that? Get back onto the fuel system.” 

The flight engineer came scrambling back 
to the fuel cocks in the fuselage; at all costs 
they must try to save the petrol from the 
Gunnar and Cobbett set to 
work upon the hand pump to back up the 
engine pumps. In ominously short time they 
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wing tanks, and 
around. 


transferred what fuel was left into the right 


Gunnar had time to look 


In the dim light above the wireless desk he 


saw Leech crouching forward, his face chalk- 


There’s an air- 


less operator. 


ABOUT WOMEN 


For every woman who 
makes a fool out of a man, 
there are two who kept him 
from making a fool of him- 
self. —ANON. 


A man desires a woman to 
have intelligence enough only 
to be able to understand and 
value his own, but not suffi- 
cient to be able to shine her- 
self. —LORD BYRON, 


Women who make men talk 
better than they are accus- 
tomed to are always popular, 
even when they are plain. 

—E. V. LUCAS. 


I could sooner reconcile all 
Europe than two women. 
—LOUIS XIV. 


IT heard a man say that brig- 
ands demand your money or 
your life, whereas women re- 
quire both. —SAMUEL BUTLER. 





but deliverance 


Dover?” 


white, holding his left shoulder with his right 
hand; blood was trickling over his wrist. The 
Dane went to the wireless operator. 

Cobbett said over the intercom, ‘Flight 
engineer to captain. All petrol in the right 
tanks now, and fuel for about two and a half 
hours at twenty-two hundred revs. Corporal 
Leech has got it, sir—he’s bleeding. Ser- 
geant Franck is looking after him.” 


Marsuatt said, “If you can leave the fuel 
system, Cobbett, 
and ask the navigator to give me the course.” 

The Dane went back to the chart table. 
With pencil, map and C. S. C. he ran the 
course out, noted it upon the map, and said, 
“Navigator to captain—course three-one- 
five, cap.” He wrote it on his pad, tore off 
the sheet and went forward and gave it to 
Marshall; then he went aft again to the wire- 


go and look after Leech 


Marshall took the slip and stuffed it in the 
knee pocket of his Sidcot without looking at 
it, leaned forward, and set 351 upon the 
verge ring of the compass. He leaned back 
in his seat, forcing himself to an alertness 
that was continuous effort; he was tired to 
death. The machine was flying left wing 


down in spite of all the 
petrol in the right wing; 
she had lost a good deal 
of fabric on the damaged 
side. 

In the moonlight Mar- 
shall saw banks of cloud 
advancing on them from 
the left. Presently they 
flew into the cloud at 
about seven thousand feet. 
It was a relief to do so; 
they had over two hun- 
dred miles to go before 
they reached the Channel, 
and at any point a fighter 
might come on them. It 
was safer to fly blind within 
the cloud. 

At a quarter to twelve 
Gunnar came to the cock- 
pit and stood by Marshall; 
the pilot throttled a little, 
and the machine began to 
lose height. They broke 
out of the cloud at about 
two thousand feet ten 
minutes later. Faint rows 
of white upon the black 
sheet below showed that 
they were over sea. 


Marshall turned to Gunnar and said, 
““What’s your estimated time of arrival at 


Gunnar went back to the navigation posi- 
tion, made a quick calculation, and said, 
“E.T.A. Dover twelve-oh-nine, cap.” 

Marshall said, “ 


‘Captain to crew. Every- 


body keep a good lookout for the coast. We 


of the wing. He 


ought to come out somewhere near Dover in 
the next ten minutes.” 

They came down to twelve hundred feet 
and flew on over sea, tense and peering down 
into the blackness below. At 12:08 they had 
not seen any land. They were all conscious 
that their fuel was running short. They now 
had barely forty minutes’ supply. 

Marshall said, 
Get onto the wireless and see if you can get a 
fix. Looks as though we’ve drifted a bit.” 

Gunnar began transmitting on the Morse 
key their call sign and the code request for a 


“Captain to navigator. 


position. Three minutes later he was at the 


navigator’s table 


with his information. 


He said, ‘Navigator to captain. This fix 
say that we are out in the North Sea, one 


hundred and five miles east of Spurn Head 


at the mouth of the Humber.” 

Marshall said, ‘‘That can’t be right.” 

There was a momentary pause; the ma- 
chine flew on over the black sea. 

Gunnar worked quickly to check his fix. 
“There is something not right,”’ he said 
quietly. ‘‘ You have been flying on three-one- 
five, cap?’’ He went forward to the cockpit 
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Pandas come trom China, so 
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We put our heads together... and decided we’d 
made a handsome couple. I’ve promised to 
love, honor and always wear Van Heusen 
shirts. The collar feels soft... yet needs no 
starch to look fresh... and stay that way! 
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She's got brains, that girl...she wouldn’t let 
acollar come between us! ‘“‘Here’s a present 
for you,” she said. And what was it? A Van 
Heusen white shirt. “If this collar doesn’t do 
the trick...nothing will!”’ she emphasized. 


It’s a marriage made in heaven... 
those wonderful Van Heusen white 
shirts with their comfortable col- 
lars that can’t wilt, can’t wrinkle, 
stay neat longer... thanks to exclu- 
sive Van Heusen collarconstruction. 

And to complete the picture of a 
perfect shirt... Van Heusen has 
well-anchored buttons, tapered 
body-cut, Sanforizing, and endorse- 
ment by the American Institute of 
Laundering. Priced at $2.25 and up. 
Phillips-Jones Corp., New York 1. 








as Marshall bent to the compass: both 
scrutinized the verge ring. 

The pilot said, ‘‘Three-one-five? This 
thing says about three-fifty.” 

Gunnar nodded. ‘‘That is where we have 
been wrong,” he said. “The course was 
three-one-five.” 

The pilot dived his hand into his knee 
pocket and pulled out the slip. He glanced 
at it, and then back at his navigator. ‘“‘Sorry, 
Gunnar,” he said quietly. ‘“I must have set 
the thing wrong.” He knocked out the 
automatic pilot and swung the aircraft 
round; there was no time to waste. “Give me 
a course to the nearest land. I’ll fly on two- 
seventy meantime.” 

In a minute Gunnar came back on the 
intercom. ‘‘Navigator to captain. Course is 
two-eight-two.” 

“What’s estimated time of arrival the 
coast?” 

“Twelve-fifty-five, cap.” 

Marshall called for a report on the fuel. 
Cobbett estimated that their fuel would be 
exhausted by 12:45. 

Marshall said quietly, ““Okay. Navigator, 
get back to the wireless and report our course, 
the landfall we expect to make, and our 
E.T.A. the coast. Tell them we are short of 
fuel. Ask for emergency routine.’”’ He paused 
a minute, and then said, “Captain to crew. 
Sorry, chaps, but I think we’re going in the 
drink. Rear gunner, you can come out of the 
turret You'll be in charge of the dinghy; 
have a look now and see if it’s all in order. 
Sergeant Cobbett, get down in the bomb 
aimer’s position and let me know if you see 
any land.” ; 

Gunnar Franck sat at the wireless, pains- 
taking, thorough and methodical. He re- 
ported their situation, and asked the stations 
to stand by for their last signal before they 
went down in the sea. He received the cede 
confirmation and then, surprisingly, the 
message went on. His pencil moved me- 
chanically on the pad; the message ended 
and he read, “‘Good luck to captain and 
crew.” He was very pleased at the message. 

He said, ‘Navigator to captain. Wireless 
emergency routine is in force, and they are 
standing by for our signal. They have sent 
us a message, cap, from Hartley, I think. 
They say, ‘Good luck to captain and crew.’” 

Marshall said quickly, “Are you sure that 
came from Hartley?” 

“Tt was Group, cap. They gave the iden- 
tification.” 

“Okay.” He raised his voice. “‘ You all 
heard that, you chaps? Hartley says, ‘Good 
luck to captain and crew.’”’ 


He sar on the controls, peering forward 
into the darkness. In that last half hour he 
felt more himself than he had done for weeks. 
By all calculation they would be down very 
soon; those of them who were not killed at 
the impact with the water might get out into 
the dinghy to drift outward from the land in 
the wet, freezing blackness of the sea. Many 
of his friends had gone that way; some had 
been picked up, more had not. If that now 
had to happen to him, that was just too bad, 
but it had happened to better men than he. 
In the meantime, the sea beneath still 
seemed unreal and far away. 

His mind glowed at the message they had 
had from Group. A girl had sent that mes- 
sage; it was not in the words that a man 
would have used. And if it was a girl at 
Pilsey, it could be only one of two: either the 
operator had slipped it in upon her own, or 
else the WAAF officer in charge had sent 
it—Gervase Robertson. He was convinced 
that it was Gervase; she had sent the mes- 
age to cheer them. 

They sat tense and motionless as the 
minutes crept by. Each strained his eyes 
down to the black, ruffled sea below them; 
each had his ears tuned to the beat of the 
engines, ready at the first falter to get up 
and stand by for their captain’s orders. 

Cobbett said, “Flight engineer to captain. 
Breakers, cap—on a beach. We’re coming 
over land.” 

Marshall peered down into the darkness. 
“Okay—I see.” They were over land, any- 
way. Marshall said, “‘Bring Leech here to 
the hatch and drop him out, quick as you 


































can. Everybody stand by to bail out.” Hy 
pulled the nose of the machine up a litt 
hoping to gain more height for their jun 
Suddenly Marshall said, ‘‘Hold everything 
He leaned over and grabbed Gunnar by t 
shoulder and pointed. Before them stretch 
the dim, twin lines of light that showed 
runway, barely three miles ahead. 

The Dane said, ‘‘There is here a static 
Whitsand. That must be Whitsand.” 

Marshall said, “‘We can make it no 
Shut that hatch, Cobbett.” 

The flight engineer stooped to the op 
hatch to close it. Something in the blackne 
of the space beneath drew his attention; | 
jumped back in horror. “Climb, cap,” | 
said urgently. ““There’s another kite exact 
underneath us!” 

Marshall looked quickly down through h 
side window, but could see nothing. 

Gunnar knelt down at the hatch. “Lar 
caster, cap,’’ he said, “‘about a hundred fee 
below, on the same course, going in to land 

Marshall thought quickly. They had n 
fuel to go round again; to try that could onl 
mean disaster. Better to put his trust in thi 
captain of the Lancaster to land according t@ 
the book, and to hope that the far end of the! 
runway was soft. 

He said, “Okay, Gunnar. Put out navigas) 
tion lights, Cobbett. Gunnar, stay at the 
hatch and tell me how we go. I’m going to 
land over him, and chance it.” ; 


Wirn a dry mouth the Dane said, “Oka 
cap. He is now going ahead of us, and sixt 
or seventy feet below. You should now see 
his wing from your window.” And the 
urgently, ‘““He has throttled; he is falling 
away below us now.” 

“Okay,” said Marshall. “I see him.” 

He sat motionless at the controls, his fa 
turned to the open window at his side, watch: 
ing the Lancaster. They were very low now. 
They sank down with the Lancaster towar 
the ground at something over a hundr 
miles an hour. There was a faint glow upo 
the wing tip of the Lancaster, reflecting th 
red navigation light that showed Marsha 
the machine below him; that faint red glow, 
and the dim yellow lights that marked th 
runway, were the only clues to safety and 
disaster that the pilot had. 

Gunnar said, ‘Cap, he is down.” 

“Okay,” said Marshall. 

His hand moved on the throttle; the note 
of the one engine rose in a slow burst and 
slowly died again. They leveled and swept 
over the big machine as it ran down the 
runway, and sank down ahead of it. The 
wheels touched the ground; the machine 
bounced, sank and touched again. The/| 
drums squealed, the tail bounced light upon” 
the ground, and the Wellington ran on down 
a little hill. 

Sergeant Cobbett switched off the engine 
and turned off the petrol; they ran on, | 
slowly now, until the port wing hit a post, | 
slewing them round to port with a tangle of | 
telephone wires across the fuselage. So R for 
Robert came to rest, somewhere in England, | 
after bombing Mannheim. | 


: 


Marshall traveled back to Hartley in the | 
train next day with his crew. All afternoon | 
and evening they sat together, dozing and 
shifting restlessly. A mood of the blackest 
depression had descended on the pilot. It 
was clearly in his mind that the cause of | 
their misfortune was an error of his own. The 
fact that the crew had been so decent to him, © 
with never a word of reproach, only made it 
worse. 

They got back to the station shortly after — 
midnight. 

At eleven o’clock next morning Marshall | 
went into the wing commander’s office. 

Dobbie looked up, ‘‘Morning, Marshall. 
What’s Robert like?” 

The pilot said, “‘I don’t think she’s too 
bad, sir.”” He sat on the edge of the chair | 
recounting the damage to the aircraft. 
Marshall told the story of the flight, speak- 
ing in little bitter sentences. The wing com- 
mander had to penetrate the veil of bitter- 
ness with which the pilot cloaked his ac- 
count to see the fine airmanship that had got 
Robert down at all. 
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There was a pause. The wing commander 
broke it. “I think you might as well get off 
on a spot of leave,”’ he said. “‘A fortnight. 
It'll be quite that before you can go up to 
Whitsand for Robert. You might pass the 
word to your crew.” 

Marshall got to his feet. ‘‘Thanks, sir. I 
think that’d be a good thing. It’s been just 
one thing after another lately.” 

“In what way?” 

The pilot said bitterly, ‘Everything I 
touch seems to go wrong these days.” 

The wing commander said, ‘“‘I suppose 
that means you’ve had a spot of bother of 
some sort.” 

“I suppose it does,’’ said Marshall. “‘I’d 
rather like to get away from here for a bit.” 

The pilot went out of the office. Dobbie 
leaned back in his chair thoughtfully. He 
got up and opened the door communicating 
with the administration office. His secretary 
was there. He said to her, ‘“‘Sergeant Pilot 
Franck, Sergeant Cobbett and Sergeant 
Phillips will be coming in for leave warrants 
and ration cards. I want to see each of that 
crew before they go on leave one by one.” 

He saw Sergeant Cobbett first. 

“Morning, Cobbett,” said the wing com- 
mander. “Sit down. I’m sending you all 
off on leave for a fortnight. It’ll take that 
time to fix up your machine.” Dobbie 
flipped over the pages of a little book he kept 
upon his desk. “‘I see this was your eighth 
operational flight. I may have to rearrange 
the crews a bit while you’re away. Is there 
anybody you’d like to be with particularly?” 

The flight engineer said, “‘Couldn’t I stay 
with Flight Lieutenant Marshall?” 

The wing commander said, as if reluc- 
tantly, ‘“Yes, I suppose I could arrange that 
if you particularly want to stay with him. 
Would you rather do that?” 

“T would, sir.” 

“All right,’’ said Dobbie. “If you want to 
stay with Mr. Marshall I’ll see if we can fix 
it. You hit it off with him all right?” 


Tue sergeant hesitated. “I like being with 
Mr. Marshall because he knows his job, sir. 
I wouldn’t say but that he’s been sharp with 
all of us lately, like as if he was worried or 
something. But I don’t want to change.” 

Dobbie said, “‘All right, Cobbett—I’ll see 
if I can arrange things so that you stay with 
him.” 

The sergeant went out, and the wing com- 
mander sat thoughtful at his desk for a few 
minutes. Presently he drew a sheet of note- 
paper toward him, and began to write. 

The secretary put her head in at the door. 
“Sergeant Phillips is here, sir.” 

“All right—send him in.” He turned to 
the door. ‘“‘Morning, Phillips.” He opened 
his little book and frowned. ‘You seem to 
have been with Mr. Marshall a long time,” 
he said. ‘‘Were you with him in his first 
tour?” 


“This will just suit my wife— 
she joined a first-aid class.” 





“That’s right, sir. I did eighteen opera- 
tions with Mr. Marshall in his first turn.”’ 
“And you’ve done twenty-four more.” 

“That’s right, sir.” 

“Quite a lot of operational flying. We 
shall have to make a change or two now. Do 
you feel you’ve been with one captain long 
enough? Would you like a change?” 

The rear gunner stared. ‘No, sir. I don’t 
want any change.” 

“You're quite happy with Mr. Mar- 
shall?” 


SERGEANT PHILLIPS hesitated. “‘ We has our 
little troubles now and then. Like quarrels 
in a family, but nothing to signify.” 

The wing commander grinned. “I see. 
Been having one recently?” 

“Well, it’s just that he’s been worried 
recently, I think.” 

“Do you know what he’s been worried 
about?” 

Sergeant Phillips said carefully, ‘I think 
somebody shot him down, sir.” 

“Do you know who it is?”’ 

“No, sir, Idon’t. I know who it might be.” 

“Who?” 

The sergeant hesitated, feeling most un- 
comfortable. ‘‘He asked once if I,could find 
out the name of one of the section officers.” 

“Which one?” 

“The one with black hair that does sig- 
nals.” 

“You mean Section Officer Robertson?”’ 

“That’s right, sir.” 

The wing commander glanced at the ser- 
geant; he sensed resentment, and knew that 
Phillips felt these questions to be unfair. “A 
very nice girl,” he said quietly. ‘I’m sorry if 
she shot him down. All right, Phillips. Get 
off on your leave, and have a good time. I'll 
try and fix it so that you stay with Mr. 
Marshall.” 

“Thank you, sir. I wouldn’t want to 
start with anybody new.” 


Gervase met Marshall in the anteroom be- 
fore lunch. 

“Morning,” he said..““I’m going off on 
leave this afternoon. I did want to ask you 
one thing before I go.” 

She said, “‘What’s that?” 

“‘Someone slipped a message to us on the 
W/T, when we were in a spot. Did you 
do it?” 

“Yes. I’m glad you got it.” 

“T’m glad you sent it.” 

There was a pause. ‘‘ Where are you going 
for your leave?” she asked. 

“Just home, to Northwood.” 

She said awkwardly, “‘I do hope you have 
nice weather.” 

They moved away, both miserable. 

Gervase went through her afternoon 
routine restless and troubled. Passing the 
letter rack, she found a sealed envelope with 
her name. She opened it and saw it was from 
Marshall, and went to 
her quarters to read 
it, unreasonably ex- 
cited. It said: 

Dear Gervase: I'm not 
sure that I shall be 
coming back to Hartley. 
But what I want to say 
is this: I’m sorry I didn’t 
thank you better for that 
message you sent with 
the fix. I made about six 
different mistakes that 
night. Up till the time I 
got your message I did 
everything wrong. After 
that I did everything 
right. 

This doesn’t need any 
answer, but I just wanted 
you to know. 

Ys; 

PETER MARSHALL. 

She sat staring at 
this letter with a lump 
so high up in her throat 
that she could hardly 
swallow. The tone of 
it was so unlike the 
Peter Marshall that she 
knew, the brisk young 
man who went out 
catching pike. She now 
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knew that she had hurt him far more than 
she realized. 

She got up presently and put on her cap; 
she felt that she must get out and get some 
air. As luck would have it, she ran into 
Sergeant Phillips, mowing a little bit of lawn 
outside the control office with a motor 
mower. 

Gervase said a little diffidently, ‘Aren’t 
you Sergeant Phillips?” 

He straightened, surprised. ‘‘That’s right,” 
he said. 

“I thought you were all going off on leave. 
You’re in Robert, aren’t you?” 

He nodded. ‘‘There’s only one train to 
York, where I come from. I can’t go before 
tomorrow morning.” 

She said, “I was sorry to hear you had 
that trouble after Mannheim.” 

He grinned. ‘‘Seems like the captain and 
the navigator added in the date when they 
was working out the course.” 

“T thought you didn’t do that sort of 
thing in R for Robert.” 

“We didn’t used to,” said the sergeant 
dryly. 

There was a time, she felt, for plain talk, 
and this was one of them. She had a York- 
shire background, and she was talking to a 
Yorkshireman. ‘I had a word with Sergeant 
Franck the other day,” she said. ‘‘He had a 
moan about Flight Lieutenant Marshall— 
said you were all getting fed up with him.” 

“We ain’t fed up with 
him,” the sergeant said. 
“Best captain I ever been 
with, up till recently. 
’Course, this is a bad time 
of year. It was when the 
fishing finished things 
seemed to go wrong.” 

She said, “‘I never 
thought of that.” 

“Well, it makes a differ- 
ence when you have a bit 
of fun together, all to- 
gether, like.” 

She said, “Is that all 


that’s been wrong with _o-4 fe 


Marshalliealte doesnt) ie sas. iiss 
sound much.” 
Phillips said, “I was 


talking to Gunnar. Seems 
like he had a bit of a dust- 
up with one of his girl 
friends, and she gave him 
the works. That’s what we 
thought.” 

Gervase said, “‘You’re 
right there. That was 
me.” 

The sergeant laughed. 
“Better not tell Gunnar 
Franck that, or he'll wring your neck.” 

She said indignantly, “I didn’t mean all 
this to happen!”’ She stood awkward for a 
few minutes. “Well,” she said at last, “I 
must be getting on. Thank you for telling 
me what you did.” 

“Okay. If I can do anything, any time, 
just say.” 


‘The girl nodded. “I'll let you know. I 
hope you have a good leave.” 

She walked on to her quarters, pulled the 
chair up to the table and wrote: 


Dear Peter: Before you do anything about 
leaving Hartley I think we ought to talk it over. 
I’ll meet you anywhere you say if you give mea 
ring. But anyway, don’t do anything in a 
hurry; things may seem different when you’ve 
had a holiday. 

Yours sincerely, 
\ GERVASE. 


She got out het bicycle, rode down to the 
village and posted her letter. 


She was called 'to the telephone during 
lunch next day. She lifted the receiver and 
said, “‘Section Officer Robertson speaking.’’ 

“Peter Marshall here. Hullo, Gervase. 
Would you like to have tea with me in 
Oxford tomorrow?” 

“That’s all right for me if I’m allowed 
out. You know what I mean.” Before an 
operation the station was hermetically 
closed, without notice. 

He said, “I’ll take a chance on that.” 


DEVIL TAKE IT 


Oscar Wilde related the 

following story: 

The devil was once crossing 
the Libyan Desert, when he 
came upon a number of small 
fiends tormenting a holy her- 
mit. The sainted man easily 
shook off their suggestions. 
The devil watched their fail- 
ure and then stepped forward 
to give them a lesson. 

‘What you do is too crude,” 
‘Permit me for one 
With that he 
whispered to the holy man, 
“Your brother has just been 
made Bishop of Alexandria.” 

A scowl of malignant jeal- it.” 
ousy at once clouded the se- 
rene face of the hermit. 

**That,’” said the devil to 
his imps, “‘is the sort of thing 
which I should recommend.” 
—SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE: Quoted 

in Memories and Adventures (Longmans). 
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“All right. Half past four?” 

“T’ll be there.” 

She said, “‘All right. Good-by, Peter. See 
you then.” 

She traveled into Oxford by the bus nex 
afternoon, reaching the confectioner’s at 
exactly half past four. She found him, at a 
table in an alcove. She said shyly, ‘‘Hullo, 
Peter: 

“Hullo, Gervase.”” She slipped into the 
seat beside him. “What are we going to 
eat?” 


Sue asked for tea and cakes and waited 
while he ordered them. Then they turned 
and looked at each other. 

She said, ‘“‘Have you done anything about 
a transfer yet?” 

“Not yet. I was going to write about it 
in a day or two.” 

“Tf you put in for a transfer, what would 
you do?” 

“T’d ask to be put back on Coastal.” 

“We should miss you frightfully at Hart- 
ley.” 

““Who do you mean by ‘we’?” 

She turned to him. “‘Everybody, Peter.” 

“Why would they miss me? There are 
lots of other pilots.” 

“But, Peter, not with your experience.” 
She struggled to express herself. “I mean, 
all these raw young men who come in. They 
see people like you, and half a dozen others 
who have been on scores 
of raids, and you don’t 
know what it means to 
them. It gives them con- 
fidence.” 

He thought about it for 
a minute. “That might 
be an argument for keep- 
ing me in Bomber Com- 
mand. But it’s no reason 
why I should stay on at 
Hartley.” 

“Your own crew would 
be lost without you, 
Peter.:’ 

He said bitterly, ‘“‘My 
own crew would be glad to 
see my back.” 

She said hotly, “‘That’s 
not true, and you know 


He grinned and pushed 
forward a plate of highly 
colored pastries. ‘‘Have a 
bun.” 

She stared at him, 
laughed and relaxed. She 
chose a pale éclair and 
transferred it to her plate. 
“TI feel I’ve been fright- 
fully clumsy over this,’’ she said. “I didn’t 
mean to make you miserable, Peter, when 
I said we oughtn’t to meet any more. I 
thought it was the best thing for you, Peter. 
Honestly, that’s what I was thinking. It’s 
not that I don’t like coming out with you— 
dor 

“T think we ought to try it for a bit and 
see how we get on.” 

“You mean, try going about and doing 
things together?”’ 

He nodded. “‘See how we get on.” 

“T don’t want to keep you dangling on a 
string, Peter.” 

He said gently, “I wish you’d stop worry- 
ing about me. I like a dangle now and then. 
I’ll drop off if I get fed up with it—you wait 
and see.” 

There was a little pause. At last she said, 
“My way hasn’t panned out so well. If you 
really want it, Peter, we’ll try yours for a bit. 
But you do realize I’m not in love with 


you?” 

“All right, you’re not. Have another 
bun.” 

“No, thanks.” 


They sat in awkward silence for a minute 
or two, each wondering what to say next. 

At last he said, ‘‘Look, if you’ll try it my 
way for a month we'll know by then whether 
there’s anything in it for us or not. I won’t 
bother you longer than that if it’s not going 
to work, Gervase. But if we chuck it then, I 
think I really had better go away.”’ 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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in a chair before the fire. She wore a black 
dress unadorned except for a little white 
frill at the collar. Her thin gray hair was 
parted in the middle and drawn severely 
back; she had rather bushy black eyebrows 
and a white face. 

Gervase said shyly, ‘“‘Mrs. Carter-Hayes? 
My name is Robertson. It’s awfully good of 
you to see me.” 

The old lady said testily, “Well, come 
on in, child. Bless me, what sort of costume 
have you got on?” 

“It’s Royal Air Force uniform. I’m a sec- 
tion officer.” 

“Well, turn round and let me see the back 
of it.” 

Gervase rotated slowly before Mrs. 
Carter-Hayes. 

I THINK it’s very ugly and unwomanly,” 
said the old lady decidedly, ‘‘but you look 
quite pretty in it. Dale told me that you 
had bicycled from Hartley Magna. What is 
it you wanted to see me about?” 

Gervase hesitated, 
wondering how to 
put the matter of the 
trout fishing to this 
formidable old 
woman. 

“Well, sit down if 
it’s going to take you 
along time. Will you 
stay and have a cup 
of tea with me?” 

Startled, Gervase 
said, “I’d like to aw- 


% the roads that I fully.” 
“Ring that bell be- 
ictory. side you.” 


Gervase got up and 
rotated the old han- 
dle. She said, “It’s 
about one of our 
bomber crews. The 
men who fly one of 
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the bombers over 
Germany. They’reall 
keen fishermen, and 
they’ve been all at 
sixes and sevens since 
the coarse-fishing sea- 
son stopped. I was 
wondering perhaps if 
they could come and 
fish in your lake.” 
The door opened 
and the old lady said, 
“Dale, bring some 
tea for this young 
lady.”’ She turned to 
Gervase. ‘“‘My son 
had that lake stocked 
with little trout two 
years ago, before he 
went overseas, in or- 
der that there might 
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be good fishing when 
he came home. I have 
never allowed it to be 
fished forthat reason.” 

Gervase thought that was that. It was 
just as Ellison had told her. ‘I’m so sorry,”’ 
she said. ‘‘I didn’t know it was like that. 
This crew need fishing very badly, and I 
thought perhaps this might be an oppor- 
tunity.” 

The old lady said, ‘‘My dear, you keep on 
talking about a crew, and I don’t know in 
the least what you mean. Is it the crew of 
a ship?” 

“No, it’s the crew of an airplane. We call 
the men who go in the bombers the crew.” 

“And do they fly the bomber over the 
Ruhr and drop the bombs?” 

“Yes. It’s a frightful strain on them, go- 


ing out like that night after night.” The | 


door opened and the maid pushed in a 
rubber-tired trolley with a silver teapot, 
delicate china, cake and bread and butter. 
“Each night, some of them don’t come back; 
they just get—killed. But some of them go 
on, night after night and month after month,” 

The old lady nodded. ‘Well? What's all 
this to do with fishing?’”’ 

“They used to go fishing together. Then 
when the season ended they hadn’t anything 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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- She said, “All right, Peter.” She was 
rowing exhausted by the tension of their 
--ene; she was shocked at the depth of feel- 
ig she had roused, the things that she had 
one to this young man. She was a factor in 
mis life, whether she liked it or not. She was 
nhappily aware of the responsibility of an 
(tractive woman for the first time in her 
ie 
hi Marshall sat up briskly. ““Okay,” he said. 
Will you come to the pictures with me?” 

She smiled. “‘What’s on?” 

“T don’t know. We’ll walk round and see.” 
Y “All right.” 

“Will you come up to town and do a show 
vith me on Saturday, and go on to the Savoy 
nd dance?”’ It was then Tuesday. 

“T suppose I could put in for week-end 

tpave,” she said. “I’d have to stay with Aunt 
tthel at Hampstead.” 

“When I get home I’m going to write you 

nice letter—you’ll get it on Thursday 
iorning. Will you answer it?”’ 

a “But, Peter, I shall be seeing you on Sat- 
rday.” 

“T’'m thinking about Friday, when I’m go- 
tf to get an answer to my letter in the 
1orning post—if you’ve written it. Will 
ou?” 

She hesitated. ‘‘All right,’’ she said at last. 
Don’t make the pace too hot.” 
He grinned. ‘“‘Okay. Let’s get on to the 
I -ictures.”” 
«) In the warm darkness of the Regal, in the 
uddle of the Gaumont News, hand crept 
»-~<~perimentally into hand; it was dark, Ger- 
ise reflected, and his hand pleased her—it 
. as firm, but gentle, and warm, and com- 
ting. She was content with the decision 
ey had made, content to let things rip for 
thimonth. If in the end trouble came to them, 
ell, trouble came to everybody in the world. 
He took her to the George Restaurant for 
nner. Over the meal they talked about ar- 
vongements for their week end. 
She said, “‘ You’d like me to bring a dance 
ock, Peter?” 
He nodded. ‘I’ve never seen you out of 
uiform.” 
8° She said, “All right, I’ll bring one.” 
ta They sat for a time over coffee, then they 
In the black streets he 
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.{t the restaurant. 
90k her arm and piloted her to the bus sta- 
on; they stopped by a wall in the darkness 
ay say good-by. 

_ She said, ““Are you happier about things 
ow, Peter?” 
. He was holding both her hands. 
‘urse Iam. Are you?” 
m 


Ai 


.JHE said slowly, “I know you’re going to 
FE frightfully nice to me, Peter, and that 
‘ell have a lovely month. But I’m afraid 
_m going to hurt you terribly when it’s all 
ver. 
© «We'll worry about that when the time 
ymes.”’ 
She wondered if he was going to kiss her; 
. 1e would have let him if te had demanded 
JU But he was put off by“her last words and 
rpesently they said good night, and he put 
het in the bus. 
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Wing Commander Dobbie went into the 
‘xt office. He said to Chesterton, “You 
ight come in when you're free.” 
leeThe adjutant came in a few minutes later. 
I'l Dobbie said, “Shut the door behind you. 
MM ye a chair.’”’ And when that was done he 
hug, “T say, what am I going to do about 
arshall’s crew—R for Robert?” 
The older man said, ‘“‘They’re all fighting, 
sot they? | 
.~‘Not exactly. There’s some friction, but 
villi) seems to come from Marshall. He’s 
ing them too hard, but at the same time 
“s got slack and casual himself.” 
lun‘; that why they went roaring off to 
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Salitsand?” 
perspire. The surest [The wing commander nodded. 
way to avoid spoiling 
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OP&t on leave and asked if they’d like a 
Clo‘nge. They all said they wanted to stay 
ere they were.” 
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The squadron leader said, ‘““What’s the © 
matter with Marshall? I always thought 
him quite a pleasant chap.” q 

“He is. It’s the usual, of course. He got | 
mixed up with a young woman and she gave 
him a bump.” 

““Somebody on the station?” 

“Section Officer Robertson.” 

“Oh.”’ The old squadron leader had had 
similar episodes before, and it was always” 
troublesome. 

“The great adventure on this station isn’t 
bombing Germany,” said Dobbie bitterly. 
“They don’t think anything of that. Falling 
in love is the big business here.” 

“What else do you expect, considering the 
age we take them in?”’ ‘ 

“T don’t know. Anyway, what are we go- 
ing to do about Marshall?” 


. 


“You’p better get the girl shifted. I tell 
you what I’ll do. I’ll slip over and see that — 
wing officer at Group—Mrs. Harding—and ~ 
fix it up. I'll tell her we’ve got nothing — 
against the girl.” ; 

“You can tell her a bit more than that,” — 
said Dobbie. “The girl’s good at her job. 
She’s intelligent, and quick, and hard- 
working. The only thing we’ve got against her 
is that she doesn’t want to marry one of my 
pilots, who I don’t want married anyway.” 

“Tl tell Mrs. Harding all that. I think — 
she’ll understand.” 

Dobbie lit a cigarette and blew out a long 
cloud of smoke. ‘“‘I don’t like it,” he said 
uneasily at last. ““You never know how 
they’ll take these things. We’ve got to shift 
the girl, but I think she ought to ask for a 
transfer herself. If they ask her why, she can 
say she’s been bothered by one of the officers 
here, which happens to be true.”’ 

“JT see your point,” the squadron leader 
said. 

Wing Commander Dobbie pushed back ~ 
his chair. “‘Well, that’s*the way we’ll take 
it. You have a talk with her and get her to 
put in to be transferred. Make it effective 
before Marshall comes back if you can?” ~ 

“All right.” 

Chesterton brooded over his problem for 
the next two days. When Friday came he 
went up to Gervase in the anteroom before 
lunch. ‘“‘Come along to my office this after- 
noon, will you?”’ he said. “I’ve got one or 
two things to-talk over. About three?” 

Gervase presented herself at his office with 
some misgivings. He greeted her with forced 
heartiness, made her sit down. 

He plunged straight into the matter. 
““We’ve had a long talk about one of the 
crews,” he said, ‘Wing Commander Dobbie 
and I. We’re a bit worried about R for 
Robert. They used to be a very good, reliable 
crew. But last time they went out they got 
lost and landed up at Whitsand. We found 
that there had been some friction, and there 
didn’t seem to be much reason for it. The 
crew all seem to like their captain, Flight 
Lieutenant Marshall.” 

Gervase raised her eyes. “‘I think they do. 
I was talking to the rear gunner about it the 
othe: night.” 

Chesterton smiled. “I thought perhaps 
you might be able to help us.’’ A man of 
fifty is seldom a match for a young girl. He 
had talked too much and too slowly, and 
given Gervase ample time to recover her self- 
possession. 

She smiled at him with innocent candor. 
“We were all talking about it in our mess the 
other night. We couldn’t understand why 
such an experienced crew should start mak- 
ing mistakes. But then I met the rear gunner 
and I don’t think you need worry about 
them now.” 

There was a momentary pause. “ What 
makes you think that?’ he asked. 

She said, “I’ve got them some fishing.” 

The old squadron leader blinked in sur- 
prise. “I beg your pardon?”’ 

Gervase looked up at him in starry-eyed 
innocence. ‘‘ You see, they’re all such keen 
fishermen in that crew, and they used to do 
it all together. But after the coarse-fishing 
season ended they got on each other’s nerves 
a bit. So I got permission for them to go 
fishing in a lake near here. I hope I’ve not 
done wrong.” 
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“But if the fishing season is over, how can 
they go fishing?” 

Gervase smiled. ‘‘Trout fishing starts in 
March, when the coarse-fishing season ends. 
I got them some trout fishing.” 


She had lain awake in bed staring at the 
ceiling, thinking of Peter Marshall. From 
that she came to think about the crew and 
Sergeant Phillips, and their fishing. And 
suddenly she thought, This is ridiculous. 
Trout fishing at that time of year was in full 
swing, and there were trout in Kingslake 
Woods. 

She rang up Mr. Ellison at the tractor 
depot in the middle of the morning. She 
said, “Mr. Ellison, you know everybody 
round here. Who lives in Kingslake House?” 

“Blowed if I know. I could find out for 
you.” 

“Could you? I tell you what it’s about. 
There’s a lake there with a lot of trout in it. 
Some of us at the airfield were wondering 
if the owner would let us go fishing.” 

He said, “Give you 
a ring back in half an 
hour.” 

She went on with 
her work; he came 
through on the tele- 
phone later in the 


in a chair before the fire. She wore a black 
dress unadorned except for a little white 
frill at the collar. Her thin gray hair was 
parted in the middle and drawn severely 
back; she had rather bushy black eyebrows 
and a white face. 

Gervase said shyly, “Mrs. Carter-Hayes? 
My name is Robertson. It’s awfully good of 
you to see me.” 

The old lady said testily, ‘‘Well, come 
on in, child. Bless me, what sort of costume 
have you got on?”’ 

“Tt’s Royal Air Force uniform. I’m a sec- 
tion officer.” 

“Well, turn round and let me see the back 
of it.” 

Gervase rotated slowly before Mrs. 
Carter-Hayes. 


I tryx it’s very ugly and unwomanly,” 
said the old lady decidedly, “‘but you look 
quite pretty in it. Dale told me that you 
had bicycled from Hartley Magna. What is 
it you wanted to see me about?” 

Gervase hesitated, 
wondering how to 
put the matter of the 
trout fishing to this 
formidable old 
woman. 

“Well, sit down if 
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morning. ‘‘About 
those trout you want 
to fish. You haven’t 
got a hope. There’s a 
Brigadier Carter- 
Hayes, who lives 
there with hismother, 
Mrs. Carter-Hayes. 
The old lady won’t 
let anybody near 
those fish. Seems like 
they’re a sacred trust 
she’s keeping for 
him.” 

Gervase thanked 
him, and rang off. 
Then she thought 
that nothing would 
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bicycle. Gervase 
leaned her bicycle 
against the wall, went 
up to the front door 
and rang the bell. The 
door opened and she 
saw a gray-haired 
maid. 

Gervase said, 
“Good afternoon. 
Can I see Mrs. 
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E it’s going to take you 
By Virginia Scott Miner Oe , 


along time. Will you 
stay and have a cup 
Strange are the rivers away from of tea with me?” 
home, Startled, Gervase 
Strange are the lanes of sea, said, ‘I'd like to aw- 
And strange are the roads that I fully.” 
must march “Ring that bell be- 
From now to victory. side you.” 
Gervase got up and 
And whether the path be desert rotated the old han- 
sand dle. She said, “It’s 
Packed by the camels’ tread, about one of our 
Or push through steamy jungles bomber crews. The 
with men who fly one of 
Great creepers overhead, the bombers over 
Germany. They’re all 
keen fishermen, and 
they’ve been all at 
sixes and sevens since 
the coarse-fishing sea- 
son stopped. I was 
wondering perhaps if 
they could come and 
fish in your lake.” 
The door opened 
and the old lady said, 
“Dale, bring some 
tea for this young 
lady.” She turned to 
Gervase. “My son 
had that lake stocked 


Gladly I go and, willing, do 
Whatever I’m sent to do 

In the farthest Indies or deep in fog 
On the misty gray Attu. 


Only I hope we never come 
To a place where twilight hushes 
Over a lake where minnows play 
Tag in the reeds and rushes. 


Only I hope we never come 
To a scarlet maple hill 

With frogs in a chorus down below 
And a solo whippoorwill. 


Let all the sounds be foreign sounds 
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Carter-Hayes?” 

leame SOLLY:, 
madam. Mrs. Carter- 
Hayes is not at 
home.” 


And the places far away— 
But oh, let all the things of home 
Be there on my homing day! 











with little trout two 
years ago, before he 
went overseas, in or- 
der that there might 
be good fishing when 
he came home. I have 





The girl stared, 
nonplused. “I don’t 
want to make a nui- 
sance of myself,’ she said, “but is Mrs. 
Carter-Hayes away? I’ve bicycled seven 
miles from Hartley Magna because I wanted 
to see her, and if I can’t I'll have to ride 
back another day, and it’s fourteen miles 
each time.” 

The maid said, “Does she know you, 
madam?” 

“No, she doesn’t, I’m afraid,’’ Gervase 
answered. 

“Would you step inside, madam?” Ger- 
vase went forward into the hall, and the 
maid closed the door. ‘‘Now if you would 
wait for just one minute, madam, | will see 
if Mrs. Carter-Hayes will see you.’”’ She 
bustled off down the hall. 


Genrvase stood looking around. There was 
a great smell of camphor and floor polish and 
old leather, the smell of an old country house 
maintained in the old manner. Gervase 
knew houses of that sort fairly well; there 
were many near her home. 

The maid reappeared. “ Would you kindly 
step this way, madam?”’ 

Gervase was shown into a long drawing 
room. She saw a formidable old lady sitting 





never allowed it to be 
fished forthat reason.” 

Gervase thought that was that. It was 
just as Ellison had told her. “I’m so sorry,” 
she said. ‘‘I didn’t know it was like that. 
This crew need fishing very badly, and I 
thought perhaps this might be an oppor- 
tunity.” 

The old lady said, “‘ My dear, you keep on 
talking about a crew, and I don’t know in 
the least what you mean. Is it the crew of 
a ship?” 

“No, it’s the crew of an airplane. We call 
the men who go in the bombers the crew.”’ 

“And do they fly the bomber over the 
Ruhr and drop the bombs?” 

“Yes, It’s a frightful strain on them, go- 
ing out like that night after night.”” The 
door opened and the maid pushed in < 
rubber-tired trolley with a silver teapot, 
delicate china, cake and bread and butter 

“Each night, some of them don’t come back; 
they just get—killed. But some of them go 
on, night after night and month after month,” 

The old lady nodded. ‘‘ Well? What’s all 
this to do with fishing?”’ 

“They used to go fishing together. Then 
when the season ended they hadn’t anything 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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(Continued from Page 95) 

> do, and they began sort of snapping at 
ch other. And then they began to make 
istakes, and last time they were very nearly 
illed.”” 

The old lady gazed at her quizzically.‘‘So 
ou thought if they could fish my lake they 
ight get together again.” ~ 
Gervase turned. “‘That’s exactly what I 
id think.”’ 

“Who are these men? Has the crew got a 
ptain?”’ 

The girl nodded. “Flight Lieutenant 
rshall. All the rest are sergeants, except 
he wireless operator, who is a corporal.” 
“And which one is it that you are in love 
ith?” 

Gervase very nearly dropped her cup. 
‘I’m not in love with any of them.” 

“Well, which one is in love with you?” 

Gervase was silent for a moment. She did 
ot want to tell lies to this unpleasantly di- 
ect old lady. ‘‘Peter Marshall,” she said 
eakly. 

“Are you going to marry him?” 

“T don’t know.’ This was terrible. 

“Well, make up your mind quickly and 
ion’t keep him waiting too long. You can’t 
ord to dilly and dally in times like 
hese.” 

Deep down in her heart Gervase felt that 
it had been worth riding fourteen miles upon 
er bicycle to hear that said. But she was 
uddenly inarticulate, coloring a little. 


Very slowly and painfully the old lady 
raised herself from her chair and reached for 
an ebony stick. ‘“‘My son thinks very highly 
of the air force,’”’ she said. ‘I am going to 
show you a letter that arrived from him only 
last week.’”’ She moved slowly across the 
room to a walnut escritoire and picked a 
letter from the drawer. “‘This is the one,” 
she said. She examined the letter carefully, 
selected the middle page and handed it to 
Gervase. “Read that, child.” 

Gervase took the sheet. It was written in 
black Italian ink: 


The air force have been magnificent. We 
should never have got through the wadies except 
for their help. Over and over again in the last 
few days we have found crashed Hurricanes 
and Kittyhawks in our advance, scores of them, 
some with the body of the pilot still in the seat. 
The Germans are resisting desperately; if we 
get through to Tunis it will be because of what 
these air-force boys are doing to prepare the 
ground ahead of us, and their self-sacrifice. 


Gervase handed back the letter gravely. 
“Thank you for showing me.” 
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The old lady took the sheet and placed it 
in the envelope. “‘I am sure if my son were 
here he would want to help you: If fishing 
in the lake will really be some good to your 
crew, I do not think he would want me to 
refuse.” 

Gervase said, “That’s terribly kind of 
you, Mrs. Carter-Hayes.” 


Tue old lady sat up. ‘Mind you, I am not 
going to have the whole air force tramping 
through my garden. Write down the names 
of these men, the crew, and I will write a 
little note to invite them. Now I am going 
to turn you out. At my age one gets tired 
very soon. Thank you for coming to see me, 
my dear.” 

Gervase rode back to Hartley. She went 
first to her office; on her table there was a 
message asking her to ring up Mr. Elli- 
son. 

She called his number. He said, ‘Oh, 
Miss Robertson. I’ve been hearing a bit 
more about that Kingslake House. I 
wouldn’t go out there, if I were you.’ 

“Why not?” 

“You know I said there was a son who was 
a brigadier? Well, he’s been killed out in 
Tunisia. The old lady only got the news 
yesterday.” 


Gervase traveled up to London next 
morning. Marshall was waiting to meet her; 
she greeted him rather shyly. ‘“‘ Hullo, Peter.” 

“Hullo, Gervase. I got your letter. Look, 
would you like to have lunch at the zoo?” 

Her face lit up. ““Oh, that’d be fun!” 

They lunched in the restaurant by a win- 
dow looking out over the gardens, Gervase a 
little thoughtful. She had to tell Marshall 
sometime during the afternoon about the 
fishing; she was afraid that he would be 
angry with her for having meddled in his 
trouble with his crew. 

It was a relief when the meal was over, 
and they could get out to the animals. The 
elephant house did not seem to Gervase to 
be very suitable for finesse, nor did the 
atmosphere of the lion house engender con- 
fidences. The monkey house was fun, but 
quite unsuitable for her purpose. But then 
he took her into the aquarium, and she took 
courage. This was the place, she thought. 

In the semidarkness they paused by a 
green translucent window of trout. Gervase 
said, “I was talking to Sergeant Phillips the 
other night. He told me how bored he’d 
been when the fishing season stopped, and 
Gunnar Franck and Leech too. And I re- 
membered where we saw the trout that day 
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Lucy Brewer might well be called the 
first woman to wear the uniform of the 
United States Marine Corps. During 
the War of 1812 she donned male 
attire and served aboard the U.S. S. 
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in Kingslake Woods, and I went and asked 
the old lady in the house if she would mind 
if your crew fished for them.” 

“What did she say?” 

“She said they might.” There was a little 
pause. ‘“You aren’t angry because I did 
that?” 

Impulsively he reached down for her hand 
and captured it. “Of course not. Did you 
really think that I’d be angry with you? 
Seems to me you haven’t got the right idea 
dtraling 

She saw that he was laughing, and the 
tension was relaxed, and she laughed too. 
She turned. ‘‘Come on, let’s look at some 
more fish.” 

- Presently they went out into the sunlight. 
They spent a quarter of an hour with the 
penguins, and then left the gardens and went 
in a taxi to the aunt at Hampstead where 
she was to stay the night. 

Aunt Mary was a spinster about fifty 
years of age, who worked at the Red Cross. 
She welcomed Gervase cordially and was in- 
terested and polite to the young man. Ger- 
vase went to change in her bedroom, and 
Marshall went into the bathroom for a wash, 
and then sat talking to Aunt Mary until 
Gervase was ready. 

She was in her pastel blue dance frock, 
with the silver slippers. There was nothing, 
really, to make Peter Marshall feel that he 
had just picked up a thousand-pound bank 
note; only Gervase in a civilian frock with 
rather more Gervase and rather less frock 
than he was accustomed to seeing. He 
thought that she was most ravishingly 
beautiful. 

Aunt Mary lent her a cloak, and gave her 
the latchkey. They found a taxi and drove 
to the theater. 

The pilot said, ‘‘What are we going to do 
tomorrow?” 

Gervase glanced at him. 
thought about tomorrow.” 

“Tt would be nice to get some sandwiches 
and have the day in Kew Gardens. All the 
spring flowers will be out now.” 

Gervase said innocently, ‘‘We could take 
Aunt Mary with us.” 

He looked up and saw that she was laugh- 
ing at him, and he said, *‘ You can see all you 
want to of Aunt Mary next month. I told 
you I was going to work you hard this 
month.” 

She smiled. “All right. I’ll work. I don’t 
know what Aunt Mary will think.” 

“T do,’”’ he said. 

They caught each other’s eye and burst 
out laughing. 


“T hadn’t 


"Tey came out of the theater some hours 
later. They did not know their way about the 
Savoy and that made their entrance into a 
pleasant adventure; presently they found 
themselves at the table Marshall had re- 
served on the edge of the dance floor. 

They dined well, because they were very 
hungry, and they danced well enough to 
satisfy each other, which was all that mat- 
tered. Suddenly it was midnight and every- 
thing was packing up. They drove back to 
Hampstead, sitting very close together, and 
arm in arm. Marshall told the car to wait, 
and took Gervase up the stairs. 

In the dim passage she said, “I’ve had a 
lovely, lovely day, Peter.” 

“Better than you thought it would be?” 

She hesitated. “‘ Yes, it has been. I wasn’t 
sure if I really wanted to come, but I’m glad 
I did.” 

He had both her hands by this time. 
**Would it spoil things if I kissed you?” 

She did not answer; ten seconds later she 
could not have answered if she had wanted 
to. He was a comprehensive kisser, she de- 
cided breathlessly; she said, “‘Peter, I don’t 
want to be eaten alive.” 

Holding her in his arms, he said, ‘Then 
you oughtn’t to smell so nice. You’d better 
go to the chemist and get something for it.” 

She laughed softly and stood there in his 
arms, feeling comforted, secure and in- 
finitely alive. Presently they kissed again 
more gently, and she slid out of his arms and 
vanished into Aunt Mary’s flat. 

Morning found Marshall sitting on his bed 

|in the Cumberland Hotel polishing his 


buttons to go out with Gervase, and found 
Gervase in Aunt Mary’s flat polishing her 
buttons to go out with Marshall. Eleven 
o’clock found them walking out into the 
Hampstead street carrying Gervase’s suit- 
case and a large packet of sandwiches. 

They went to Paddington to park the 
suitcase. Then they took a taxi to Kew Gar- 
dens. 

It was beautiful in the gardens. It was the 
middle of April, and the lilac was in bloom, 
and the laburnum, and magnolias. The whole 
place was a riot of color in the sunlight; every 
glade was full of blossoming trees. The pilot 
and the section officer walked over the grass 
silent with wonder; it was so beautiful that 
they could hardly speak. 

Once Gervase said quietly, “I’ve never 
seen anything so lovely in my life. Peter, did 
you know that it would be like this?” 

He shook his head. “‘I knew it would be 
good, but not like this.” 


Tuey sat down presently and talked and 
talked. They told each other all about their 
homes, about their. parents, about their 
brothers and sisters, their interests, their 
lives. And in a flash the time slipped by till 
it was after five o’clock, and they must get 
back to Paddington if Gervase was to catch 
her train. 

In the station they retrieved her bag. And 
then, because the train was likely to be full 
of air force going back to Hartley, they went 
nosing round the outskirts of the station for 
a quiet corner, and presently they found 
one. Here he kissed her, and they stood 
quietly together, enjoying the last minutes 
together. 

“T’ve had a lovely time,’’ Gervase said 
softly. “‘Thank you for everything, Peter.” 

He kissed her again, and presently they 
broke it up and she went off alone to catch 
the Oxford train. He watched her through 
the crowd till she was out of sight. 

Gervase got back to Hartley four hours 
later, happy enough, but tired to death. She 
went straight to bed without waiting to have 
supper. 

She got a letter from him Tuesday morn- 
ing. She answered it Tuesday afternoon, 
when she was supposed to be resting. She 
spent the night on duty. That night twenty- 
two machines left Hartley Magna. Sixteen 
came back, one landed in Essex, the crew of 
one bailed out near Guildford, and four 
failed to return altogether. 

She got another letter from him on Thurs- 
day, and on Thursday night the wing went 
to Essen. Twenty-six machines took off, one 
of which hit a tree a mile away and crashed 
in a great sheet of flame that lit up the whole 
airdrome. Twenty-one landed back at Hart- 
ley, one in Kent, and three failed to return. 
In two days the wing had lost eight ma- 
chines with their crews. 

Marshall arrived back on Sunday. Next 
day he and his crew flew to Whitsand to col- 
lect R for Robert, now repaired and in flying 
condition. 

They did their next operation on Friday 
night, to Kassel, loaded with incendiaries. 
It went without incident in R for Robert. 
They landed back a little before dawn, and 
Marshall slept till lunchtime. 

Gervase did not do so well. She spent the 
night in the control office, a night of secret 
worry and anxiety until the ‘Mission com- 
pleted” signal came from Robert. For the 
next two and a half hours she went through 
her duties mechanically, still anxious, till 
the machines began to arrive back, and there 
was the little light that was in Robert wink- 
ing in the sky, signaling for permission to 
land. A couple of hours later she went to bed, 
but she had been too strained and anxious 
to sleep well. 

They went fishing.on Sunday afternoon, 
and on Monday night the wing went in full 
strength to Dortmund, losing two machines 
by collision over the target. Marshall by 
that time was at the top of his form; he felt 
that his crew were behind him better than 
ever before. He was sleeping well and eating 
well. Gervase was sleeping poorly, and was 
too anxious to be happy. 

Two days later the airdrome was closed 
as usual before an operation; at the briefing 
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target was disclosed as Hamburg. Mar- 
1 and Gunnar Franck had been to Ham- 
z several times. 
1 Robert the crew were in good spirits as 
started up the engines and settled into 
r places. The night promised to be clear 
starry. They began their normal routine 
esting. Once Marshall left his seat and 
st his way down the fuselage to the 
7 wireless operator, Corporal Forbes. 
de grinned at the corporal. ‘“‘All okey- 
me?” 
“he boy smiled back. “‘Everything quite 
ight, sir.” 
Marshall waved the chocks away at ten- 
fenty-five and moved his hand on the 
‘ottles; Robert stirred and moved forward. 
Te pilot said, ‘Captain to crew—stand by 
‘$v for take-off. Okay, boys, here we go.” 
We pressed the throttles forward. At a 
Hodred feet he said, “Flaps up.” By his 
se Gunnar folded up the second pilot’s 
t, moved back to the navigator’s table. 
, Marshall leveled out at ten thousand feet 
4a put the control over to automatic. They 
td been flying for forty minutes and were 
“§ proaching the Suffolk coast; Marshall left 
4; seat and moved back into the fuselage. 
‘J: stood with Gunnar at the navigator’s 
dle for a while, studying the course. Then 
moved back to the cockpit and seated 
mself at the controls again. 
‘He plugged into the intercom. ‘‘Captain 
}/ rear and front gunners,” he said into 
ike. ‘‘We’re just crossing the coast now. 
2st guns as soon as you can see the sea.” 
Presently the twin guns 
iead of him stuttered, 
id he saw the bright 


ructure, he felt the vi- 
‘ation of the rear guns 
‘ing. He sat quiet at the 
pntrols as they moved 
jat over the dark sea. 
Junnar Franck came up 
jeside him and let down 
ie second pilot’s seat; 
jaey flew on in silence into 
te starry night. 

_ At half past twelve they 
jaw flak rising up ahead of 
nem. They crossed the 
past, weaving a little to 
lefeat the flak, and then 
tered course toward the 
outh. Already they had 
een a glow of fires at the 
iorizon fifty miles away; 
he fires were in two 
troups, one spreading and 
xtensive, and one, over to the west of the 
ther, mere pinpoints of light. As they flew 
ym, the little set of fires grew in magnitude, 
iwarfing vhe one that had seemed larger at 
the first. The Germans had not got away 
with their decoy. 

Now they could see the searchlights, hun- 
ireds of them, grouped in six or seven cones 
around the burning city, with flak bursting 
n great clusters of bright stars at the apex 
of each cone. 
| “Putting up a lot of barrage tonight,” 
said the pilot. “‘You’d think they’d run out 
of ammo, going on like that.” 


no ayail. 


pice. 


row. 


| 

‘Tue Dane studied the situation. “I think 
it is at two heights, cap, the barrage. See— 
that I think is higher than us; perhaps it is 
‘twelve thousand. And that one to the left 
‘is lower, and the searchlights are lower also. 
I think the fuses are set for the barrage at 
about twelve thousand feet and at about 
seven thousand. It may not be easy that 
they change them quick.” 

“Go in about nine thousand?” 

The navigator nodded. 

“T think so too.’’ The pilot raised his 
voice. “Captain to crew. We’re going in at 
about nine thousand, chaps. I’m going to 
stooge around a little longer and work round 
it to the south. If we can spot the target 
we'll only do the one run.” 

They were still ten miles from the city. 
Marshall put the nose down, throttling a 
trifle, and increased his speed; he began 
weaving rhythmically from side to side. 


PROVERBS 


If one word 
ceed, ten thousand are of 


—H. H. HART: Seven Hundred Chinese 
Proverbs (Stanford University Press). 


If you wish to succeed, con- 
sult three old people. 


Following virtue is 
climbing a hill: 
like slipping down a preci- 


If you are patient in one 
moment of anger, you will es- 
cape a hundred days of sor- 


A man Wrapped up in him- 
self makes a small parcel. 
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Gunnar Franck was kneeling at the bomb 
sight. They went on for a little longer, till 
the pilot said: 

“Turning in now, chaps. Bomb aimer, 
height nine thousand two hundred. Bomb 
doors open.” 

“Height nine thousand two hundred. 
Halifax just below us and to starboard.” 

“Okay. Isee him. Can you see the target 
yet?” 

“Not yet, cap. Keep weaving.” 

“Okay.” 


This was the tense moment of the flight. 
Beneath them the shocking furnace stood 
revealed. Great columns of black smoke 
were eddying up to their height; between 
the smoke and fires they could see the 
streets. Suddenly they became caught and 
held in a white, blinding light. The brilliant 
lighting was intolerable; they were held 
pinned upon the blackboard of the night, 
and yet no flak came to them. 

With a dry mouth Marshall said, ‘How 
long to go?” 

“Thirty seconds. Right a little. Steady.” 

They sat tense, strained, hardly breath- 
ing. Over the intercom a shout came, ‘“‘ Rear 
gunner, cap! Fighters coming down on us, 
one each side. I’ll take the starboard. Try 
and get the port one, Cob!”’ 

The pilot heaved upon the wheel and put 
his whole weight on the pedal, throwing the 
big machine around to port to bring the for- 
ward guns to bear. He felt-a jolt in the 
structure and heard Gunnar Franck say, 
““Bombs away.’’ He 
dropped his hand to close 
the bomb doors and gain 
speed, and as he did so 
he felt through the fuse- 
lage the stammer of the 
four rear guns. A stream 
of tracer, pure bright yel- 
low in the white light of 
the outer world, shot over 
him from behind and 
dropped toward the cock- 
pit. There was a hammer 
blow upon the armor 
plate behind his head and 
two more at his back; 
ahead of him the wind- 
screen starred and the 
double revolution coun- 
ter sprang from the instru- 
ment board and disinte- 
grated. 

The twin front guns be- 
gan stuttering, firing out 
to port against an assail- 
ant that he could not see. 
A stream of tracer came from the port side, 
but that was now above the pilot’s head 
because he had the aircraft on one wing tip 
in a tight turn to port. It ceased suddenly, 
and Marshall flung his weight back on the 
wheel to right the aircraft. It was impera- 
tive, he felt, to fly straight at whatever risk 
to get away from the target, to escape this 
blinding light that showed up every move- 
ment they made. 

Over the intercom there was a sobbing, 
and then, ‘‘Rear gunner, cap. The sod’s got 
me in the legs.” 

Gunnar stood up. Marshall said, ‘“‘Bomb 
aimer, get back to the rear gunner and take 
his place.” 

The intercom spoke again: “Rear gun- 
ner, cap. The sods are coming down on us 
again. I’ll take the starboard one again, 
but the mucking turret’s leaking.” 

He flung the machine round in another 
violent turn to port. He raised his head with 
difficulty in the violence of his turn and 
looked yp, and a great mass swept into his 
view at the wing tip. It hit their wing and 
the wheel was snatched from his hands and 
spun round madly, and the Wellington 
flickered to a steeper bank. A bullet shat- 
tered the perspex above his head. 

In that instant the pilot saw a dreadful 
sight. A great part of his port wing was 
wrecked, and locked with it was what had 
been a single-engined fighter, Me. 109. It 
was on fire on his wing tip; they were falling, 
locked together, in a violent sideslip turning 
to a dive. 


does not suc- 


—lbid. 


like 
following evil, 


—lbid. 


—lbid. 


—ANON. 





STIR UP HOT STARCH INA = & 
JIFFY. ANYONE CAN DO IT. 
LEARN THESE RULES NOW. 


a cae 


H. Just cream alittle Quick Elastic 
and a little cool water together. 





2. Now, stir as you pour boiling 
water in. That’s all. It’s ready. 








GIVES 
COTTONS 
LONG-LASTING 
FRESHNESS 


SMOOTH* 







* That word is used time and 
again by women who write us. 
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EC US mar or, 


_ MAKE IRONING EAsy 


Here’s that big ironing help thousands have lately dis- 


covered. Not just starch...it’s a special powdered 
recipe that does more than starch can ever do. 


1. Makes ironing easy... gliders already in Quick 
Elastic end sticking and pulling. 


2. Makes almost perfect hot starch... instantly. 
It’s powder. You don’t need to boil or stove-cook it 
to break down lumps. Just the hot flash of boiling 
water poured into a cool water paste of Quick Elastic 
makes fine, smooth, lumpless hot starch. 

3. Gives all your ironings a lovely finish. They 
smell fresh, sweet and clean. 

This week, change from boiling, cooking, skimming, 
sticking and pulling to nice, smooth, powdered Quick 
Elastic. See for yourself. ..it’s quick ...it’s easy to use 
--and it gives you wonderful ironings. Get it today. 


Yeon quick? H 


@ TAKE A FRESH PEACH-~— peel it, 
halve it. Stand up the two halves in a 
cereal bow]; pile Wheaties between, sand- 
wich-fashion, and around. A touch of 
novelty to widen sleepy morning eyes, 
and get the cereal spoons really going! 
- Each taste of crunchy flake, succulent 
peach, and cool milk, invites another! 


@ SECOND-HELPING GOOD — our 
Wheaties are just that, however you 
serve them. Sunny flakes of toasted 
whole wheat. Light, crisp, flavorful. 


TRY THIS breakfast menu suggested by 
my staff: Tasty, nutritious. 
Wheaties Peach Sandwich with 
Top Milk or Cream 
Buttercup Eggs 


Coffee Milk 


“Wheaties”, “Breakfast of 
Champions” and ‘‘Betty Crocker” 
are registered trade marks of 
GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


How The 


BELVEDERE 


OF BALTIMORE 


Adds Glamor to 
Wartime Menus 


Famous throughout the country for its 
sumptuous cuisine, the Hotel Belvedere, 
Baltimore’s center of gracious living, sug- 
gests tempting salads as created by Francis, 
renowned maitre d’hotel. And to give these 
Belvedere salads a truly exquisite flavor and 
zest, the chefs use this 
salad dressing recipe: 


Belvedere French Dressing 
4 Tbsp. of Olive Oil 
1144 Tbsp. of Vinegar 
1 Tsp. of Mustard 
1 Pinch of Salt 
1 Dash of Pepper 


i) 


Try a flavorful salad tonight! 
Watch the family’s eyes light up. 
Use this dressing recipe. The 
dressing is the heart of the salad. 
Point-free Pompeian Olive Oil— 
that superfine, pure, golden, gen- 
uine olive oil—makes the smooth- 
est, most tantalizing French 
Dressing. Get Pompeian Olive Oil 
and discover how grand a French 


ll 
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= Dressing can really be. 
Forreecon  POMPEIAN 
Went Not" OLIVE OIL 
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BUTTERCUP EGGS: Trim crusts from 
slices of fresh bread. Press gently into well 
greased muffin cups and brush all over 
with melted butter or margarine. Break 
one egg into each unbaked bread case, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper. Bake 20 to 
25 min., moderate oven (350°). Add these 
buttercup eggs to your Wheaties break- 
fast tomorrow, why don’t you? 


@ WHOLE GRAIN food values in 
Wheaties. Whole grain levels of two 
B vitamins, the mineral iron, food- 
energy. Here’s good nourishment in 
tempting form. Do try Wheaties. I 
feel sure that you’Il enjoy these crispy 
whole wheat flakes. 


Free! New ‘‘Menu and Shopping Guide” 
for point rationing. Handy reference list 
of rationed foods with space for point 
values. Space for menus. Grocery check 
lists. To get your pad, mail postcard today 
to General Mills, Inc., Dept. 872, Minne- 
apolis 15, Minnesota. 





BAKE-A-PIE 


PAPER PLATES 


Some day Bake-A-Pie Paper Plates will be 
available again! These modern, metal-rimmed 
plates, by and 


soaking up excess grease 


moisture, help you bake pies with tender, 
delicious crusts every time. No greasing, no 
washing, no scraping! Look for Bake-A-Pie 
plates in grocery, variety, hardware, department 


and dime stores as soon as manu- 


/ SUTHERLAND 
PAPERWARE 


facturing restrictions are lifted. 
Five nine-inch plates for 10¢! 


SUTHERLAND PAPER CO. 


KALAMAZOO 13D, MICHIGAN 


CM UE 


PLATES 
CUPS, FORKS 
SPOONS 
TABLE COVERS 
NAPKINS 





Marshall said, “‘Okay, chaps, we’ll shake 
this mugger off,” and flung himself on the 
controls. 

He could not do it. He stopped heaving 
on the stick, and trod hard on bottom rud- 
der, and pressed forward on the stick, and 
thrust both throttles forward through to the 
full boost. The Me. had hit them from be- 
hind; if they dived hard enough he might 
come free. The scream of air rose to a shriller 
note, the brilliance of the light grew less 
intense, more rose-colored from the flames 
of the burning town below. He dared dive 
no longer; he must try and pull out now or 
dive into the ground. He pulled the wheel 
to him with all his strength against top 
rudder and top aileron. 

There was a great rending crack from the 
port wing. He flashed a glance back and 
along it; the Me. was no longer there, but 
his wing ended now in jagged wreckage ten 
or twelve feet out from the port engine. He 
eased the pressure on the stick and worked 
with his wrists to bring the port wing up; 
the aileron control was inoperative and 
locked. He jerked it violently; it moved, 
grated and came free, and the machine came 
level. He found himself in a straight dive, 
at about forty-five degrees, and very low. 

He eased the stick back gently and glanced 
at the altimeter. They were at fifteen hun- 
dred feet, still diving hard. Ahead of him a 
stream of yellow 
tracer shot up at 
them from the 
ground. At any- 
thing below six 
thousand feet they 
were a sitting tar- 
get for the ground 
defenses; he could 
not hope to climb 
toa safe height over 
the guns of Ham- 
burg. But there was 
light to help them, 
searchlights blazing 
above their heads. 

He cried, “‘Cap- 
tain to crew. We’re 
all right now, chaps. 
I’m going down to 
zero altitude, and 
we'll hedgehop out 
of this.” 

There was a fac- 
tory ahead of him, 
a tall building in 
square blocks; from 
the roof guns were 
firing at him, miss- 
ing behind. He 
swept low over it 
and there were rail- 
way lines and a 
canal and little 
houses; then he was down to rooftop height, 
his Wimpey traveling as she had never gone 
before. 

He said, ‘“‘Front gunner, get aft and see 
what’s happened to Phillips.”’ 

Over the intercom he heard, “I got both 
legs broken, cap, I think.” The voice was 
trembling and hysterical. 

“Get you fixed up in a minute now,” the 
pilot said. 


problems? 


others in season. 


A u11711e hill with a church on it leaped out 
at him, right in his path. With aching wrists 
he lifted the machine over it, and down 
again into darkness among dim forms of 
trees. It was crazy going on like this, but it 
would be crazier to go higher till they could 
climb up to a decent altitude. He had told 
Gervase once that the boys didn’t care for 
flying through the woods at night; this time 
they would take it and like it. He must find 
the sea; over the sea he could climb up to 
quiet and starlit flight in safety. 

“Sergeant Cobbett here, sir, at the wire- 
less. We’ve had several hits in the rear 
fuselage—holes you could climb out through. 
I wouldn’t chuck her about too much—some 
of it looks pretty weak to me.” 

“Okay. Is Forbes bad?”’ 

“Not bad, cap. He put a dressing on his 
hand himself, and it seems to have stopped 
bleeding.” 


Want the answers 


| | I\S e time housekeeping 


to hundreds of war- 


Order 


HoMEMAKING MANwuAL from the Ref- 
erence Library, Lapres’ Home Jour- 
NAL, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania, 
No. 2007, 25 cents. 


WHAT—NO WATERMELON? 


Some fruits and vegetables off the market 
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“Get on aft and see what you can do fi 
Phillips, Cobbett. I’ll send Gunnar Franc 
to help immediately I can spare him. 
the turret manned soon as you can.” 

He swept low over the rooftops of a villag 
and on, working round to north, tense, co 
centrating upon keeping low and missi 
things. He passed through north, and 
saw far ahead of him, faint in the distance 
three silvery pyramids of light that we 
searchlight clusters. His heart lightene 
when he saw them, believing that they stoc 
upon the coast. 


In the control room Gervase sat at he 
telephone; behind her the WAAF corpor? 
wrote upon the blackboard a large M fc 
“Mission completed.” She said, “‘D fc 
Donald.” 


Winc comMANDER DOBBIE came into th 
office and scrutinized the board. It was 1:18 
Robert had been air-borne at 10:34. _Immd~ 
diately before, Apple had taken off at 10:33) 
but Apple had reported mission complete 
at 12:53. Sammy had made his signal a 
12:59. Whichever way you looked at i 
Robert was twenty minutes late. He turne} 
aside and went out onto the balcony in fro 
of the control office. = 

They put the lights on presently, an 
shortly after half past two they heard t 
beat ofengines over 
head. Presently | 
winking 


were several ai 
craft waiting thei) 
signal to land. [i 
the control offic 
Gervase and th 
WAAF corpor 


the WARTIME 


call from the WAA 
signal sergeant i 
the radio room nex 
door. ‘‘R/T fro 
Robert, ma’am.”’ 

Gervase sho} 
through into the 
other office like 
scalded cat. She 
took the head 
phones from the 


this year—unless you grow your own. No sergeant, clampec 
shipping space for those that are bulky—low them over her ov 
in food value; plenty of peas, beans, carrots, ears. There cam | 
potatoes, apples, cabbage, citrus fruits and 
the message, endless 
inrepetition. “‘Have 
sustained some 


three-five. Emergency routine, please. W. 
cannot receive R/T or W/T. Robert callin: 
Zebra.” 

Gervase swung round to the corporal. 
“Go and tell the wing commander Robert 
is transmitting R/T,’ she told the ser- 
geant. ’ 

The door of the light trap slapped shut, and 
Wing Commander Dobbie came through. 
“Robert?” 

Gervase gave him the written report andi 
switched on the loud-speaker. Over the 
speaker came the monotonous voice. “Ap- 
proaching at four thousand, all lights un-| 
serviceable. Robert calling Zebra. When) 
overhead we shall fire a red light. Please 
give me a green if this message is received! 
and understood.” 

Dobbie said, “‘All right. Reserve that fre- 
quency for him, and take all others on the 
other set. He’ll probably keep talking to 
prevent them breaking in.” 

Gervase said, ‘‘Very good, sir.” 

The wing commander glanced at the 
clock. “‘I’ll get outside and be ready with 
his green.” 

He went out with the Very pistol in his 
hand; in the office Gervase gave the ear- 
phones back to the sergeant and stood be- 
hind her, listening to the repetition. She 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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When you’re planning meat dishes for your 
family you have the same opportunity as 
that of a great chef. You can do just as he 
does even with such a familiar favorite as 
frankfurters. 


A chef approaches the creation of a dish 
with a fresh viewpoint and a feeling for color, 
flavor and interesting arrangement. 


As guardian of the family’s nutrition, you 
will want to keep in mind, too, the high stand- 
ing of meat as a protein food. Meat is called 
“a yardstick of protein foods” because meat 
measures up to every protein need. It has 
the right kind of proteins for growth and 


Smile with ‘‘The Life of Riley,” featuring William 
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tissue repair—providing all ten of the essen- 
tial amino (a-mee-no) acids. And these are 
present in meat in proportions which closely 
approach the body’s needs. 


This is true of every kind and cut of meat. 
The more good ways you find to serve more 
good meat dishes, the better you can provide 
for your family’s protein needs. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago Members throughout the United States 


This Seal means that all nutritional state- 
ments made in this advertisement are accept- 
able to the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 





Bendix, every Sunday on the Blue Network — — See your paper for local 





M. Alphonse Raes 


Chef of the famous 
PARK PLAZA ST. LOUIS 


Alphonse Raes carries on a family 
tradition in his career as Chef of 
the Park Plaza in St. Louis. His 
father and grandfather before him 
were hotel men. M. Raes was born 
in a hotel at Louvain, in Belgium— 
has spent his entire life in hotels. 
He comes to his present position 
with a background of experience at 
the Frascati in London, the Conti- 
nental Hotel in Paris, and the 
Voisin Restaurant in New York. 


M. Raes, 4s all great chefs do, 
likes to create his dishes around the 
“food of the countryside.” So he 
takes the typically American frank- 
furter, combines it with the native 
foods of the near-by Ozarks, and 
creates a dish of distinction. 


“Frankfurters I have always 
liked,” says M. Raes. “In wartime 
I think of them for other reasons 
besides their own good flavor. 
Frankfurters are thrifty, nutritious 
and there is no bone or waste.” 


“So I take the frankfurters, grill 
them gently, and lay them on a 
bed of richtred barbecue sauce, 
made very sharp and hot. 


“On a separate dish I put long 
branch potatoes, crisp and brown. 
At one side of the platter I place 
mustard greens. And here is how I 
prepare them: I parboil the greens, 
then cool them, and squeeze out 
all the water. Then I sauté them 
lightly ina pan with butter, chopped 
onions and chopped bacon. 


“Then I complete my platter 
with water cress, crisp 
and green from the 
icy mountain brooks 
of the Ozarks. I think “ae 
that this'is a truly @ 
American dish that @ 
you will like.” 







i 
DARBECUED FRANKFURTERS 


time and station, 
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spiration away. It provides no protection against 
perspiration odors to come. The instant you finish 
towelling, the sweat glands go into action again, 
and you too must go into action against the social 
offense of underarm odors. It can be done! But you 
need science as well as soap and water. A bath 
takes minutes, but sweat glands work all day! 
® 


NONSPI freshness and freedom last from one to 
three days. This liquid anti-perspirant does more 
than conceal odors. It prevents them. Stops them 
before they start. NONSPI protects your charm, 
your social assurance and your clothes. Feel free, 
feel fresh, this safe, swift, certain way. 

Use NONSPI 35¢ @ 60¢ Sizes (plus tax) 


NONSPI @ 


DEODORANT AND ANTI-PERSPIRANT ° SKIN- SAFE * FABRIC-SAFE 


§ a 
No. ...Your daily bath merely washes per- 
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(Continued from Page 100) 

was feeling rather sick; Peter was safe and 
nearing home. The thought did not bring 
her joy or any feeling of relief. All it brought 
to her was a sudden and immense feeling of 
fatigue, and the thought that she might have 
to leave the office for a minute to go out and 
be sick. 

“Okay, Zebra, Robert calling Zebra. Your 
green received. Thank you. I am now trans- 
ferring to captain via intercom, now trans- 
ferring to captain.” 

There was a pause, and several clicks and 
scratches. In the small office they stood 
waiting in silence. Dobbie came through and 
Gervase turned to him. “‘They got the green 
all right, sir. They’re just switching over for 
the captain to speak.” 

They waited, and presently Marshall was 
speaking. “Robert calling Zebra, captain 
speaking.” The voice was clear, and young, 
and confident. “‘We’re in an awful mess and 
minus half of our port wing. My rear gunner 
is seriously wounded and unable to bail out. 
Will you give me a green when the airdrome 
is clear? My flight engineer and navigator 
and wireless operator will then bail out, and 
I shall land the aircraft. Please give me a 
white if this is understood.” 

He proceeded to repeat the message; 
Dobbie turned and went out to the balcony. 
Gervase heard the 
crack of the pistol, and 
then Marshall’s voice: 
















Gervase said, “I’m better now, thank you, 
Site 

Over their heads the loud-speaker said 
“Robert calling Zebra. I haven’t had t 
thing below two hundred since we lost our 
bit of wing. I think she’ll be very diffi 
to hold level at anything like landing : speed, 
I'll get up to four thousand again and try it 
there.” 


land it, sir. It’ll fall over sideways, in a roll.” 
Dobbie said, ‘‘ There 7s a minimum speed.” 
“Would you like to make him a signal a 
tell him to bail out?” 
“Let him handle it his own way.” 


In THE office they stood tense and motion 
less. Somewhere up above them in the dark. 


at the controls without light, alone but fo 
his wounded gunner. They could do nothi 
to help him. 

In the soft hissing from the loud-speake 


words: 


“The moon that lingered over London Town, 
Poor puzzled moon, he wore a frown— 

How could he know we two were so in love, 
The whole darned world seemed upside 

down.”’* / 

Dobbie swung round 

to the WAAF sergeant 

at the set. “Get that 


é 
oF 
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““Robert calling 
Zebra; your white has 
been seen and under- 
stood. I shall proceed 
on left-hand circuits at 
four thousand till I 
receive your green. I 
shall then come down 
to two thousand and 
fly across upwind, and 
three members of my 
crew will bailout. Flood 
lights, please, for them 
to land. Wireless oper- 
ator is wounded in the 
right hand. This 
thing’s acow to handle, 
so you’d better make 
it snappy with that 
green.” 

Gervase went out to 
Dobbie with this mes- 
sage; he came back into 
the control room. For 
ten minutes the three 
telephones were going 
at full blast; then they 
were ready to put up 


ONE MAN’S BURDEN 


& Into a cross maker’s shop one 
day came a man who wearily 
took down his cross from his shoul- 
der and set it on the floor. 

**And what can I do for you?”’ the 
cross maker asked him. 

“I want to exchange my burden,”’ 
said the man. “This one is too 
heavy for me to carry. I stagger 
under the load.”’ 

“Very well,” replied the cross 
maker. *“Take your pick of all these 
crosses and see which suits you 
best.”’ So the man gladly set about 
trying them on. The first was very 
light—for a moment or two—but as 
he walked about, testing H, he con- 
cluded that it wouldn’t do, for soon 
it became heavier than his old one. 
So he tried another, and another, 
and another, until at last he found 
one lighter than all the rest. 

“Tl can bear this one, easily,’’ he 
told the cross maker. ‘‘May I have 
ib7ac 

“Very well,’”’ the cross maker an- 
swered, “‘but that is the one you 
brought in with you,” 


—THEY TELL A STORY: 
Edited by Martha Lupton (Maxwell Droke). 


broadcasting tuned 
out, can’t you?” 

The sergeant gave 
the wing commander a 
glance of withering © 
scorn. ‘‘That ain’t™ 
broadcasting,’’ she 
said. ‘‘That’s ’im.” 

They turned and ~ 
stared at the loud- 
speaker. It went on, 
with deep feeling: 





“The streets of Town 
were paved with 
stars, 

It was such aroman- 
lic affair— é, 
And as we kissed and 


‘ said, Good night, 


A nightingale sang 
in Berkeley 
Square.” * . 


The song stopped. — 
“Robert calling Zebra. 
I got down to about a 
hundred and forty, but 






Dis LIL 
Campus Make-up 


for moments of Great Beauty 


Wartime Wedding in Hollywood! 

and her complexion is smooth as 
the satin of her gown, radiant as her 
happiness... the way yours can look 
with Campus Make-up! 


Campus was created in Hollywood 
for the most exacting women in the world! 
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SAY GOODBYE TO THAT 


CORN! 


How to get instant relief from 
painful pressure and remove corn 


Stop home-paring; that “‘shaves off” the top, 
usually leaves the core behind! Instead, use 
Blue-Jay! It does 2 things: the soft pad gives in- 
stant relief from pressure pain; the medication 
loosens the corn so it can be easily removed— 
including the core. Get Blue-Jay at any drug or 
toilet goods counter today! 


BLUE JAY pusters 


BAUER & BLACK © Division of The Kendall Company 


Overworked Eyes? 


When eyes burn and smart due to overwork, 
driving, exposure to dust or wind, bathe them 
with Lavoptik. Soreness, tired feeling, itching 
from local irritations all relieved or money re- 
funded. 30 years success. Thousands praise 
it. Get Lavoptik today. At all druggists. 








Sparetime Money for Special Work 





How would you like to earn good money for your idle time—and 
your own personal wardrobe besides—by taking orders from friends 
and neighbors for gorgeous Harford Frocks? Write for new fall 


and winter presentation of scores of colorful styles and actual 
fabrics in dresses, suits, coats, sportswear, etc. AMAZING LOW, 
MONEY-SAVING PRICES, No experience needed. This outfit 
is FREE, so write today, giving age 
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MARRIED WOMEN 


the green for Robert. 

“Okay, Zebra, Rob- 
ert calling Zebra. Your 
green seen and understood. I am now com- 
ing down to two thousand and will fly 
straight over while my crew bail out. Stand 
by with the floodlights, please.” 


‘Tuere was a silence. Gervase stood at the 
door of the radio room, white and sick. 
Waves of nausea were sweeping over her. 
Desperately she thought that it would be 
horrible to be sick in the office. She slipped 
out through the light trap past Dobbie 
and the squadron leader, and went to the 
far end, finishing with a little run to the 
railing. 

Over the loud-speaker came the voice of 
her beloved: “‘ Robert calling Zebra. Lights, 
please. Floodlights, please—Robert calling 
Zebra.” 

The control officer spoke into his tele- 
phone; from three sides of the airdrome the 
floodlights blazed, making the whole scene 
as light as day. Dobbie noted his signals 
officer being sick over the railing, then turned 
and scrutinized the sky. Presently, drifting 
down into the light, he saw three parachutes. 
Two fell within the airdrome; he saw the 
men collapse and the fluted silk shrivel and 
sink down; the other fell outside the 
boundary. 

He turned and went inside. The section 
officer was in the radio room, a little pale, 
but at her job. He said to her, “Are you all 
right?” 


that’s the limit of con- 

trol. She’s heavy, and 

my wrists are getting 
tired,”’ Peter told them. “I shall put down 
at about a hundred and fifty.” 

There was silence in the office, broken only 
by the hissing from the loud-speaker. The 
squadron leader broke it. ‘He'll never get 
away with that, sir. I think we ought to tell 
him to bail out.” 

“Let the gunner go?” said Dobbie. 

The control officer nodded. “If we let 
Marshall try and put her down at that speed, 
he’ll almost certainly be killed. If we tell 
him to bail out, we save a good pilot.” 

“No, we don’t,” the wing commander 
said. ‘‘He’d never be a good pilot again. 
Besides, he’d never obey an order of that 
sort. If Marshall’s got to be killed, I’d just 
as soon he wasn’t killed disobeying orders.” 

The loud-speaker started up again. “‘Rob- 
ert calling Zebra. I have fuel for forty min- 
utes. I shall land at oh-three-three-five. 
I shall require all lights, and crash wagons 
at the intersection of runways two and four. 
Please send up a green if this message is 
received and understood.” 

Dobbie said, ‘‘Give him his green.” 

There was the sound of a truck outside the 
office, and the door opened. Sergeant Cob- 
bett and Sergeant Pilot Franck thrust their 
way in. “‘Crew of Robert, sir,” said Cobbett. 
‘We sent the wireless operator to hospital.” 





* From A Nightingale Sang in Berkeley Square. Copy- 
right 1940 by Peter Maurice Music Co. Reprinted 
by permission of Shapiro, Bernstein & Co. 





There’s nothing quite like it 


An international Sauce of satisfaction 
for over 100 years! 

Ask for Ae] Sauce when dining out. 
Order Ae 1 for the home table. Not ra- 
tioned. G.F.Heublein & Bro.,Inc., Hartford 2, Conn, 


The DASH that 
makes the DISH 


Blankets 
may be seen at leading 
- stores. But it’s patriotic 
to defer buying as long as 
possible and to put more 
money into fighting bonds. 
Later, at the war's end, 
you can indulge to the full 
your desire for lovely 


A few Pearce 


Pearce Blankets—and be 

assured they are lovely. 

Made of finest wool, with 
_. deep, soft nap, smartly 
_ styled and in colors to 
| harmonize with modern 
+ decorative trends. 


$9.95 to 17.95 
Write for sample swatch 
Oldest Blanket 
Mill in 
America 


Leaves sweaters, blankets, wool- 
ens soft, fluffy — really clean. 
Made by a wool firm. 
 25¢—at notions, art 
needlework, and 
housewares depts. 


e 
WOOLFOAM CORP. F 
16A West 20th Street § 
New York 11, N. Y. 


KILLS ROACHES 


WATERBUGS-CRICKETS- 
SILVERFISH 


Insects eat bait in protective tube and 
die. Nothing to mix, spray or dust. 
Use GATOR ROACH HIVES to protect 
food, clothing, rugs, etc. from 
insect damage. Clean. Odorless. 
Long lasting. Money back if not 
satisfactory. 35c a pkg. ree 

pkgs. postpaid for $1, if your 

dealer has none. De 

Soto Chemical Co., 

1050 De Soto Ave., 

Arcadia, Fla. 
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Dobbie asked, “‘Is he bad?” 

“Only his hand. Is Robert still up, sir?” 

The wing commander jerked his head at 
the loud-speaker. ‘‘That’s him.” 


“The moon that lingered over London Town, 
Poor puzzled moon, he wore a frown > 





, AY," said the flight engineer. “He was 
singing that song most of the way home.” 


In the machine, peering into the starlit 
blackness of the night, Marshall sat singing 
softly to himself. He had tied a piece of cod 
line round the right-hand side of the half 
wheel and taken it down to his thigh, so that 
the weight of his leg helped to ease the strain 
upon his wrists. He was happy sitting there 
in the machine. Presently, very soon, he 
would put down. Either you got away with 
these things or you didn’t; it didn’t seem to 
mean much either way. He had been very 
near to death in Germany only three hours 
before; he now had a sporting chance of life. 
He sat there staring forward at the stars and 
singing quietly to himself. 


On the loud-speaker the song broke off. 
“Robert calling Zebra. I am approaching 
from the west and dropping off some height. 
If you are ready for me, please put on all 
lights.” 

Dobbie nodded to the control officer, who 
spoke into his telephone. Outside lights 
blazed so that everything was as bright as 
day. The control officer told Gervase to get 
the speaker to full volume, and went out onto 
the balcony with Dobbie. Gervase stood in 
the doorway, looking out. 

“Okay, Zebra, Robert calling. Thank you 
for lights. I am now south of you, and turn- 
ing to come in.” 

On the balcony they stood tense. On the 
grass beside the office Gervase saw a little 
group of men in flying kit. A hundred yards 
behind was the ambulance. 

Suddenly everybody exclaimed, and every- 
body saw the aircraft. It was about thirty 
feet up over the runway’s end. Gervase had 
time to note that one wing seemed little 
better than a stub and time to see a spurt of 
white fumes from each engine. For an in- 
stant she thought that it was on fire. Be- 
side her she heard Dobbie say, ‘‘Good man. 
He’s remembered his Graviners,”’ and re- 
alized that the pilot had set off fire extin- 
guishers. ‘ 

Then, quite deliberately, the aircraft flew 
onto the ground. A great shower of sparks 
flew up behind it from the runway. It held 
its course for three or four seconds, its tail 
high above the wing. Then it fell over side- 
ways, still traveling at an enormous speed. 
The stub of the port wing touched ground 
and the tail dropped low; the undamaged 
starboard wing rose up vertically. Then it 
fell back with a great crash, right side up, 
and slid tail first to rest two hundred yards 
beyond the crash wagons. A cloud of smoke 
and dust masked what was going on, but 
there was no fire. 


Dobbie turned away. “I’m going out | 


there in my jeep,” he said. “‘Get the lights 
out as soon as the ambulance is away.” In 
the control office he passed the section 
officer. ‘“You can go off duty now.” He 
hesitated. “You'll get the news you want up 
at the hospital. I should get up there.” 

Gervase put on her coat and cap, told the 
WAAF sergeant to carry on, and went out 
of the office. At the road intersection with 
the runway she ran into a group of pilots. 

Pat Johnson said, ‘“We’re just hanging 
round till someone comes to tell us what 
happened.” 

She moved toward him. “Winco told me 
to go to the hospital.” 

“Not a bad idea.” 

They turned and walked together to the 


hospital; as they got there, the ambulance | 
was moving off again. At the door they found 


an orderly and asked him about it. 


“Rear gunner,” he said. “Taking him | 


straight into Oxford.” 

Johnson asked, “Did the pilot come up 
with the ambulance?” 

“Ay, he’s inside. Got his face cut about a 
bit, but that’s all.” 


Gervase slept next day till noon, and only 
got up then because she was hungry. In the 
hall she met the medical officer and stopped 
to speak to him. 

“Is Flight Lieutenant Marshall awake 
yet?” 

He shook his head. “‘ You’re a great friend 
of his, aren’t you? Are you going to marry 
him, or anything like that?” 

“He asked me to some time ago.”’ She 
knew this to be a purely medical inquiry. “‘I 
think we’ll be announcing it pretty soon.” 

He nodded. “I thought so. Would you 
like to take him up a cup of tea in an hour’s 
time, and wake him up?” 

“All right.” 

He hesitated, then said, “If he has any 
difficulty with his hands, do what you can to 
make him use them. But don’t let him get 
worried or panicky if they aren’t quite right 
at first. He couldn’t use them last night. 
Just see if you can make him use them nat- 
urally.”’ 

“All right. Ought he to get up?” 

“Give me a ring if he wants to, and I’ll 
slip over from the surgery and see him.” 

She went out for a little walk along the 
ring runway; out in the middle of the air- 
drome there were still trucks and cranes dis- 
posing of the scrap duralumin that had been 
R for Robert. She turned back to the mess 
and took two cups of tea furtively from the 
dining room and slipped away with them 
upstairs to the bedroom floor, where no 
WAAF officer would dream of going nor- 
mally. 

She opened the door carefully. Marshall 
was awake. “‘I say,” he said. ‘“‘There’ll be a 
stinking row if anybody catches you in here, 
Gervase.” 

“T brought you up a cup of tea, Peter.” 

“Thanks awfully. Put it down, and come 
and give me a kiss, and then nip out quietly. 








AKE it of twin Paisley squares in rayon, 

or gay border-printed scarfs of sheer 
cotton. It’s easy to make; the border forms 
the design of yoke and sleeves. There is still 
enough of the border left to make a pert bow- 
tieat theneck. Scarfs with the design radiating 
from the center make less interesting blouses 
than those with the design interest in each 
of the four corners. (See sketch.) You will 


need two 26-inch or 27-inch bordered scarfs 


for it. Send 10 cents for the pattern No. 
2091 to the Reference Library, LADIES’ 
HoME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 
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lettuce, celery, beets, 

carrots, tomatoes, spin- 

ach; parsley, watercress, 
delicately seasoned, 


Deliciourky 


Coubined 
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: Summer be Z M a eee 
Tee Cold U-8. V-8 Cocktail is summer’s 


tastiest refresher with a wealth of garden good- 
ness in each delicious sip. . 


wt Chilly Riug - Dissolve 1 package 
Royal Salad Gelatin (Aspic) in 1 cup boiling 
V-8; add 1 cup cold V-8. Pour into ring mold: 
chill until firm. Unmold on salad greens; fill 
center with cole slaw. 6—8 servings. 


w w 
vt Prosty Cup « Soak 114 tablespoons 
plain gelatin in 4 cup cold water for 5 minutes. 
Bring toa boil 1 18 oz. canV-8 with 1 bay leaf 
then remove leaf. Add 2 teaspoons lemon 
juice, I teaspoon salt. Add to gelatin; stir till 
dissolved. Chill till firm. Serve, broken. up 
with fork, in six bouillon cups. If desired, i 
garnish with parsley and lemon slice. 


*V-8 is a trade-mark, owned in the United States by Standard 
Brands Incorporated and in Canada by Standard Brands Limited 
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Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
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WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET OF TASTY V-8 RECIPES 


EVERY DAY FOR VEGETABLES THE TASTY WAY 


TO STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED, DEPT. V-8C, 595 MADISON AVE.,NEW YORK, 22, N.Y. 
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I’m going to get up. I’ll see you down- 
stairs.” 

He looked very like a little boy, lying 
there in bed. She put the cups down care- 
fully upon the chest of drawers. “‘It’s all 
right. The M.O. said I was to bring you upa 
cup of tea and wake you up.”’ 

“Did he? How long do you think it would 
take to wake me up?” 

“About as long as it takes me to drink this 
cup of tea.’’ She sat down on the edge of his 
bed. “‘How are you feeling, Peter? How’s 
your head?”’ 

He struggled up into a sitting attitude. 
“My head’s all right. But I can’t do any- 
thing with my hands.”” He sounded worried 
and incredulous. ‘‘Look—they just won’t 
work.” 

The finger tips flexed very slightly. She 
took one of his hands in her own and stroked 
it. ‘Feel that?” 

“Sort of,” he said. “It feels all kind of 
numb inside.” 

She bent impulsively and kissed the back 
of his hand. He put the other hand up and 
stroked her hair clumsily. “You'll have to 
take it easy for a bit,’”’ she said. “‘ You said 
your wrists were tired over the R/T and 
that was a long time before you landed.” 

““So they were. She was frightfully heavy 
to hold.” 

She massaged his wrist gently. “It’ll come 
back as soon as the muscles are rested. It’s 
a sort of sprain.’’ She got up and fetched the 
tea over. “I’ll hold the cup while you drink. 
I’ve been thinking about things, Peter— 
about us. Do you still want to marry me?” 

“T want that fright- 
fully. But only if it’s go- 
ing to be as good for you 
as it would be for me.” 

She said, “If we didn’t 
get married, I don’t think 
I’d ever be happy again.” 

A shade of apprehen- 
sion came into his eyes. 
“You're really sure, Ger- 
vase? I mean, this isn’t 


& 


HERE AND THERE 


If you will please people, 
you must please them in 
their own way. 

—LORD CHESTERFIELD. 


Grief is a species of idleness. 
—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 




















August, 19 


quarters. The wing commander came out 
they approached. 

“Evening, Marshall,’ he said. “How 
you feeling?”’ 4 

The pilot grinned. “Okay, sir. I’ve j 
been down to have a look at Robert.” 

“Not much of it left.” 

“No. I’m sorry about that.” 

“Lucky to get her down at all. How a 
your hands?” © 

“T can’t do much with them. Proctor sa 
I’ve got to go on leave.” 

“He told me that. You’d better get aw: 
first thing tomorrow.” 


‘Tue pilot said, “I would like to go in 
Oxford first to see Sergeant Phillips, sir. 
don’t suppose I’ll be able to see him till th 
afternoon. Could I go the day after?” 

“All right.”” He spoke for a few minute 
about hospital treatment for the cuts upo: 
the pilot’s face, and about a Medical Boar 
before resuming flying. Then the wing com| 
mander glanced at Gervase. 

She said diffidently, “Could I take ; 
week’s leave at the same time, sir?” Sh 
colored a little. ‘“We’ve decided to get mar 
ried.” 

Dobbie grinned. “Yes, you can go. I'll se¢ 
Mrs. Stevens.” 

He strode off up the road; in the calm eve 
ning sunlight Marshall and Gervase walkec 
slowly to the mess. They met Flight Lieu: 
tenant Johnson. 

“How’s Nightingale?” he asked. 

Marshall grinned weakly. ““Not so bad. 
Got a bit of news. Give you three guesses.” 

Mr. Johnson cocked an 
eye at them. “‘They’re 
sending you back to 
F.T.S. to learn to land 
an aircraft?” 

“No,” said Gervase. 

““Somebody’s caught up 
with him with an affilia- 
tion order?” , 

“We'll have to tell jA# 
him,’’ Gervase said. 






because you think it was 
a good show, what I did 
last night?” 

She shook her head. “‘It 
was a good show, Peter, 
and I’m frightfully proud. 
But it was before that, 
when you didn’t send 
“Mission completed,’ that 


At twenty a woman is what 
God made her: at forty she is 
what she has made herself. 

—HELEN ROWLAND. 


They used to say that a 
pointed nose meant a body 
was inquisitive, but a flat nose 
meant he'd been inquisitive. 


—SETH PARKER: Seth Parker's Album. 
(D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc.) 


“We're going to be mar- 
ried, Pat.” 






am surprised. It all started fl 
with that fish. I always’ 
said no good would come 
of that fish.” 


Gervase was early in her 


I knew. You see—I 
thought you were dead, 
Peter, and you wouldn’t 
come back at all. That’s when I knew what 
I really felt about you.” 

Medical officer or no, if the Queen WAAF 
had happened to look into Bedroom 16 in 
the next few minutes, Gervase would have 
been out of the service within half an hour. 
But she didn’t, and presently they broke 
away and sat quiet for a minute, looking at 
each other. 

Marshall said, “Got any ideas about 
when?” 

She said, ‘‘Let’s have it soon, Peter.” 

““We ought to meet each other’s people. 
Mine won’t worry, but I’d like to keep them 
sweet.” 

“We could get a week’s leave and go and 
see them both.” 

He nodded. 


They talked until the lapse of time scared 
them. Gervase gathered up the cups. ‘‘I’ll 
go down and ring the M.O. and he’ll come 
and tell you if you can get up.’’ She went 
out, walking in a dream. 


Marshall came downstairs three quarters 
of an hour later, escorted by the young M.O. 
Gervase met them in the hall. “He says I 
can go out a bit,” said Marshall. “I want to 
go and see what’s left of Robert.” 

Proctor said, ““You’d better go in my 
truck. I’ll expect to see you back here in an 
hour.” 

He walked out with them to the truck; 
Gervase got into the driving seat and they 
drove off toward the runway. 

An hour later they left the truck before 
the hospital and walked toward head- 


office next morning, clean-— 
ing up her work for going 
on leave. 

In the middle of the morning Marshall | 
came in. “It’s all right to go and see Phillips — mt 
this afternoon,” he said. ‘Proctor says we 
can take his truck. Will you be able to drive 
me?” 





be nice to take some stuff for tea?”’ | 
He grinned. “‘I think that’s a wizard idea. 

I’m just going in to see the wing com- 

mander about Phillips. I think he ought to 


down on top of us.” 

“Tt’s the second one he’s shot down, isn’t © 
ite 7: 

The pilot nodded. “‘The point is, he was © 
wounded before he got his one. He got shot 
up in the first attack.”” He went off to the 
wing commander’s office. 

They got to Oxford, and drove straight to 
the hospital. They came out twenty minutes 
later considerably sobered; there had been 
nothing funny in the pathetic gratitude of a 
very sick young man lying stretched upon a 
complicatedrack of weights and pulleys made 
up into a bed. The incongruity of life in Eng- 
land struck Gervase very forcibly. The 
streets were cheerful and busy, remote from 
any element of war except the uniforms. 
But they had come straight from the bed- 
side of a young man who had been shot up 
over Hamburg only thirty-six hours before, 
and Peter, walking with her, could not use. 
his hands. 

They bought some gooseberries and a few 
tired-looking rock cakes, and four doubtful 
sausage rolls. Then they went back to the 
truck, and got out on the road again. 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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Sy 47 LADIES’ MANS 


TAKE FOOD, FOR INSTANCE 


No other container has ALL these ad- 
vantages of the familiar “’tin can“! 


(NOTE: Did you know that it’s a steel can 
really—less than 2% tin, more than 98% steel? 
That’s why it’s sturdy!) 


1. The strongest light-weight con- 
fainer. At war and at home, cans 
can “take it’’—parachute drops 
from planes . . . or slips in carry- ‘ 
ing, falls from shelves, tight pack- 
ing in small storage spaces. 


L RUE, you’ve known about cans for motor 
.pil, paint, your husband’s pipe tobacco. 
/3ut the can you’ve been most familiar 


DEPENDABLE-UNDER-ALL-CIRCUMSTANCES 
. .. CONTAINER THERE Is! 





Naturally, war took priority. So you’ve 


|with is the food can on your grocer’s shelf 
land in your pantry—and, next to that, the 
| ban in your kitchen closet, holding polish or 
cleanser . . . oF in your medicine cabinet, 
nolding tooth powder, talcum or the like. 


| A ladies’ man—useful to a home-making 
lady in so many ways! Giving dependable 
protection to thousands of items—at so little 
cost! Convenient . . . easy to handle without 
breaking . . . easy to open. . . easy to dispose 
lof when empty! And modest! You just sort 
of took the can’s usefulness for granted. 


Then the war came along—and the can 
got a whale of a war job to do! He had to 
carry most of the food that went to war... 
‘most of the drugs and other healing agents 


.... and tons upon tons of fighting equipment. 


| 
In a real pinch— 
there’s no substitute ! 


Under the tough conditions of war supply 
... with life itself in the balance. . . the war- 
front had to have the can. And for the same 
reason that you like cans at home— BECAUSE 
THE CAN IS THE SAFEST... THE MOST- 


wo 


been as cheerful as possible about ‘making 
do” with substitute containers -for many 
things you prefer in cans. Some of these cans 
are coming back now—as war needs relax. 
After Victory, they’!l all be back! Meanwhile, 
please use canned items wisely, without waste 
... and turn empties in for salvage! 


CAN MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE, INC., NEw YORK 


WARTIME PROVES 
WHAT HOUSEWIVES KNEW — 
THE OUTSTANDING 
VIRTUES OF THE 
STEEL-AND-7IN CAN / 











2. Best all-round protector. Be- 
cause steel is non-porous and the 
sealed can is both light- and air- 
tight, as well as tamper-proof, it 
keeps out moisture, dirt, gas, 
germs ... keeps in color, flavor, 


3. Convenient time-saver. Bever- 
ages chill faster in the can than 
in any other container. Fruits 
may be frozen in the can for in- 
teresting desserts or salads. Un- 
used portion of canned foods may 
safely be left, covered, in the 
refrigerator right in the can. 





4. Low-cost container. Because 
cans are easy to make, fill, seal, 
label, ship and handle, your mon- 








5. Aid to good nutrition. Cans 
make garden, orchard, farm and 
sea foodsavailable the yeararound, 
wherever you live. And thanks to 
modern canning methods, canned 
foods retain more minerals, more 
vitamins, than do many home- 
cooked ‘‘fresh’’ foods! 


ey goes for what’s in the can, 
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Garden will sup- 
ply the vegetables 
forConnie’s crispy, 
delicious mustard 
pickles. Colman’s 
will insure their 
fine flavor. This choice dry mustard 
is used by fine cooks everywhere. 
Send for the tested Colman’s recipes 
listed below (mustard pickles among 
them). 


NEW! 2 bookle?s—FREE 


Write to Atlantis Sales Corporation, 
3524 Mustard St., Rochester 9, N. Y., 
for these FREE booklets. (Check each 
item you wish.) 

C0 12 Easy Pickling Recipes 

(0 Connie Colman’s Busy Day Recipes 


Name. 


Address, 
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(Continued from Page 104) 

They discussed where they should go to 
have their tea. “What about Coldstone 
Mill?” asked Gervase. 

“TI caught a pike there once,” said Mar- 
shall. ‘Did I ever tell you?”’ 

“Not properly,” said Gervase. “‘We’ll go 
there and have tea and you shall tell me all 
about it. It’s not much out of our way.” 

It was very pleasant at Coldstone Mill. 
They drove the truck a few yards off the 
road and went on carrying their vacuum 
bottle and their paper bags till they found a 
place that suited them beside the running 
stream. 

Presently Gervase said, ‘‘ You’d like us to 
get married pretty soon, Peter, wouldn’t 
you?” 

He drew her a little more comfortably 
close to him. ‘“‘I would.” 

She smiled up at him. “I’d like to be 
married before you go on ops again,’ she 
said. 

“T believe we could, do that,’ said Mar- 
shall thoughtfully, “if we went at it right 
away. I don’t see myself going again for the 
thick end of a month.” 

She caressed his hand gently. ‘‘ Nor do I.” 

Presently he said, “‘There’s one thing, 
though. I’ve only got two more ops to do. 
Then I'll be transferred away from here, 
Gervase. That means that I get buzzed off 
somewhere else just after we’ve got married. 
Have you thought of that?” 

She nodded. ‘I’ve thought of that. I 


think I’d like to leave the WAAF,’’ she 
told him. 

“Honestly?” 

“Honestly. I’ve loved being in the 
WAAF. I don’t think specially because 


I like the service. But I’ve loved learning to 
do an important job really well—that’s been 
the fun. And you can get that in other ways.” 

“What sort of ways?” 

“Being a wife. I don’t know the first 
thing about it, Peter. But if I’m going to do 
it, then I want to do it well.”” She paused. 
“T'dlike to leave the WAAF now, honestly,”’ 
she said. 

They sat quiet together for a while, watch- 
ing the water running past over the weir. 

Presently he said soberly, “I was only 
making four pounds ten a week in the insur- 
ance racket. If the war ends, I may have to 
go back to that, and you'll have a baby, 
Gervase. If it goes on long enough, you 
might have two. Have you thought of that 
side of it?” 

She turned and faced him, as serious as 
he was. ‘“‘I’ve thought of that. We’re safe 
enough, Peter, to do what we want. We’re 
healthy, and we’re young. You can’t be 
safer than that.” 

They drove back to the station and 
parked the truck in the transport yard. In 
the privacy of the little cab they said good 


night in suitable manner; then they got out 
and went each to his own quarters. 

Next morning Gervase drove Marshall 
over to group headquarters at Charwick. 
She parked the truck; Marshall got out and 
went into the offices. 

The WAAF flight officer turned to him. 
“Who is it you want to see?”’ 

The pilot said, “‘The air commodore told 
me to report to him at ten o’clock. Flight 
Lieutenant Marshall.” 

She went into the inner office. In a minute 
she came out again and said, “‘The air com- 
modore will see you now.” 

Marshall went into the inner office. Air 
Commodore Baxter looked up at the young 
man. “Morning,” he said. ‘““Wing Com- 
mander Dobbie tells me you’ve done twenty- 
eight operations on your second tour of duty, 
and that you’re going off on sick leave. I 
understand you'll have to go before a board 
before you fly again.” 

“That’s what the medical officer told me, 
Site 

“That may take some time. Do you want 
to do a third tour in bombers?” 

“Not very much. I’d like to be trans- 
ferred to Coastal if I could. I was in Coastal 
before.” 

“All right. Wing Commander Dobbie 
tells me that your crew will have to be re- 
formed. It’s hardly worth coming back to 
form up a new crew for two operations and 
then break it up again. You can go to Coastal 
right away, as soon as you are through your 
board, if you like. You’ll have three months’ 
ground duty before operations, of course, 
after this tour.” 

“T’d like to do that, sir.” 

“All right, Marshall. How are your hands 
now?” 

“Oh, they’re getting better. I can move 
them a bit more each day.” 

“I’m sorry we’re going to lose you. That 
was a good show you put up the other night. 
I’m having it marked up on your record.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

The air commodore moved forward and 
held out his hand. “‘Good-by, Marshall. 
Best of luck in Coastal. We shall miss you 
here.”’ 

Air Commodore Baxter stood by the 
window looking out at the young pilot talk- 
ing eagerly to a WAAF section officer in the 
sunlight. 

Baxter turned from the window. ‘‘The 
very stuff of England,” he said quietly. 

The visitor across the desk smiled. ‘‘ Those 
two? Is there anything particular about 
them?” 

“Nothing particular. Just an average 
good pilot, marrying one of the girls from his 
station. He did quite well the other night. 
I’m putting him in for a D.F.C.” 


(THE END) 


pore You au ptpologetic Hostess? 


BY MIRIAM POPE CIMINO 


E WHO have recovered from that 
deadly affliction, apologizing to guests, 
have something worth while to crow about. 
How wonderful to give a genuinely come- 
right-in handshake to unexpected guests, 
when kitchen steam has mixed your face 
powder and perspiration into something feel- 
ing like biscuit dough! Or when your hair, 
after a bout at plum gathering, feels em- 
broidered with cockleburs! To lead guests 
smilingly into a living room with the cur- 
tains just down from the dirtier-than-you- 
thought windows, and a puppy puddle spang 
in the middle of the floor! How delightful 
not to have to waste most of the precious 
little time good friends have together in 
explaining away the shortcomings of your 
clothes, food, housecleaning and what not! 
Apologizing hostesses should imagine 
themselves guests at their own tables, and 
visualize their enjoyment of a meat loaf 
after being told it had been assembled under 
peculiar circumstances and from doubtful 


substitutes. How long would it keep its 
tempting appearance and good flavor? 

Why not let guests think the cake frosting 
is just the way the Lord, or a cookbook, 
meant it to be? That the fallen soufflé was 
merely an ordinary accident, with malice 
toward none, and not worth ruining a whole 
luncheon party? 

Apologizers might take a tip in real non- 
chalance from the old servant who, after 
watching a horrified host lift a bottle nipple 
from a platter of beef stew, said calmly, 
“Well, I wondered where that was!” 

It might be something quite trivial which 
keeps a hostess blushing a watermelon pink. 
But her guests don’t know this. They only 
know that she is uneasy and apologetic. 

For some of us, a bumpy log crawling with 
ants is more comfortable than the finest 
downy chair of an uneasy apologetic 
hostess. Let’s leave “‘Excuse it, please”’ to 
telephone operators, and stop apologizing all 
the hospitality out of our homes. 
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Lf Your Child 
HATES 
VEGETABLES. 


try giving him Ovaltine 


SCIENCE has proved there are certain food 
elements everyone needs for health. If there 
aren't enough of them ina child’s food, serious 
things happen, such as poor appetite—faulty 
nerves, bad teeth—perhaps worse! Stunted 
growth, soft bones, defective eyesight. 


Ovaltine supplies food elements frequently 


deficient in ordinary diets. Three glasses | 
daily, made with milk as directed, provide | 


a child’s full minimum requirement of ap- 
petite Vitamin Bi, Vitamins A, D and G, and 


Minerals Calcium, Phosphorus and Iron—also — 


supply niacin, pantothenic acid, pyridoxine. In 
addition it provides the basic food substances 
—complete proteins to build muscle, nerve 
and body cells—high-energy foods for vitality 


and endurance. It thus acts as an insurance | 
against food deficiencies that retard appetite | 


and normal growth. 


So—if your child eats poorly, hates vege- | 


tables, or is thin and nervous, turn to Ovaltine. 


OVALTINE 





Ask for FREE Sample Card. Highest Quality for 
over 35 years. Large selections still available. 
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"Oun cucome, untihe war workers but like millions of other white-collar people's, 
hasn't goue up. “(his ts the story of Marie Fitzgerald, struggling to raise five 
children ou a frozen salary of 42 a week, with living costs up one third. 


: the eve of her fortieth birthday the other 
@ @ day, her five school youngsters bustled her 
= © off to bed, then stayed up until two A.M. 
baking her a surprise birthday cake. Next morn- 
ing, Marie’s desk at the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue in Philadelphia was frivolously littered with 
greeting cards, hankies, flowers, boxes of stock- 
ings and another enormous cake. 

“People are so wonderful,” says this husband- 
less wife who must support five children on $42 a 
week civil-service pay, “sometimes it makes you 
want to cry.” 

Take her Irish grocer, “Zeke”? McClafferty, 
for instance. Marie figures she must owe him 
close to $123 for soup, cabbage and spaghetti 
that vanished into her family’s mouths long ago. 


& 


W ‘HEN brisk, petite Marie Fitzgerald reached 


Knowing how much this worries her, and having 
her fervent promise to pay him as soon as she 
possibly can, Zeke himself has never even 
broached the subject. Each afternoon Norma 
Fitzgerald, a chubby, jolly fifteen, hurries down 
to his tiny store sandwiched between the rows of 
twosstory, red-brick attached houses so charac- 
teristic of Southwest Philadelphia, and each af- 
ternoon this genial Irishman cheerfully fills up 
her grocery bag. Just being neighborly, he fig- 
ures. People have to eat, no matter what. And 
the Fitzgeralds aren’t his only customers who 
are having the toughest time of their lives trying 
to meet wartime prices with a solidly frozen pre- 
war income. 

There are twenty million other Americans in 
the same spot, living on fixed incomes and salaries 


which were often precariously low to begin with 
Many of them are losing their homes, savings ot 
life insurance in the fight to keep from going 
under. The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics says 
the rise in cost of nce the start of the war 
is 23.4 per cent, t does not take into account 
“hidden costs,’’ such as cheaper material and poor 
workmanship which make things wear out faster. 
In effect, rising prices and hidden costs have cut 
the purch »wer of Marie Fitzgerald’s $2190 
salary about one third, she estimates. 

It helps a lot that three of Mrs. Fitzgerald’s 
five youngsters, ranging in age from eleven to 
seventeen, will be working this summer. It helps 
not at all that her nine-to-five job is keeping the 
Government’s tax records straight for the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. Ironically enough, she is 


70.3% of American families have incomes below $3000 a year. 109 
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control clerk of the Misc. Sales Dept., meaning that she 
totals the taxes paid by Philadelphia’s well-to-do and 
war-rich on plush items like luggage, jewelry and furs. 

““T’m a whiz at bookkeeping at the office,”’ says this 
113-pound slip of a mother, ““but when it comes to my 
own money, I’m lost. I write down all the money I 
have, and all I have to pay for, and there’s no possible 
way for it to come out. So I never bother with budgets.” 

With seventeen-year-old Jean working as a stenog- 
rapher this summer, and sixteen-year-old Joan in a de- 
partment store, Marie hopes to pay off Zeke McClafferty 
and the $93.50 she currently owes the Federal Credit 
Union. She also hopes to fix up the apartment. Having 
once had a house and maid—before she walked out on her 
newspaperman husband ten years ago—Marie frets over 
the two rugless and curtainless back bedrooms. And two 
more blankets will mean that eleven-year-old Betty 
will no longer keep her mother awake nights by thrash- 
ing around in their double bed, for there is an unused 
studio couch in the living room. Best of all, a little 
extra cash in the family till will mean that Jean, who 
averages straight A in school, will be able to finish 
twelfth grade next year, and all the kids will get much- 
needed trips to the dentist. Only Joan got dental atten- 
tion last year. Norma, fifteen, is also clamoring to get a 
job, but someone has to stay home and keep an eye on 
Betty and do the dishes and cleaning and marketing. 

Not that pretty Norma will be playing Cinderella to 
her even prettier older sisters, for housework is some- 
thing that everyone matter-of-factly pitches into in this 
airy, sparkling-clean apartment over a Jewish grocery 
store. The Fitzgerald children’s strenuous schedule of 
jobs, homework and housework seldom allows them 
more than six hours’ sleep a night. Ever since the 
time five years ago when two abscesses on Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald’s lungs and the imminent threat of tuberculosis 
from overwork and worry scared the daylights out of 
this wonderfully close-knit family, the children have 
stretched their mother’s energies as well as her dollars. 
They watch her rest, criticize her diet, scold with a 
gentle, reproving “‘Now, mother,” if she lets herself 
get too tired. 


Jackie, the thirteen-year-old man of the family, with 
the devastatingly thick black baby lashes and brilliant 
Irish eyes, raises the roof if Marie lets rambunctious 
Betty get out of hand. ‘‘Why do you let her get away 
with that?”’ he demands, lower lip stuck out so that he 
looks like a pink-cheeked recalcitrant cherub. ‘‘She 
can’t talk to my mother that way.” 

Jackie’s small-boy bossiness toward his sisters stems 
from his loudly expressed stand that he ‘won't be dic- 
tated to by women’’—five at home, the nuns at school. 

Soon after he got his job as a stableboy last spring, 
Jackie’s independence gave his mother the fright of her 
life. One night while on duty at the stables—and Marie 
didn’t know exactly where the stables were—he failed 
to come home. By midnight his mother was pacing the 
floor, and by two o’clock she pictured him trampled to 
death. “I didn’t wake up any of the girls—one look at 
my face and I knew the house would fall apart.’’ She 
stayed up all night long, drinking cup after cup of 
coffee, and at the first streak of dawn rushed to a 
friend’s house for help. An hour later they discovered 
Jackie fast asleep in a chair at the deserted stables, the 
comic sheet he had started reading at ten P.M. still 
clutched in his hand. 

After this incident, Marie begged Jackie to go back 
to his easier job of delivering groceries for the Jewish 
proprietor downstairs. But Jackie, who was never 
astride a horse until six months ago, and who now 
handles racing horses, wants to be a jockey. “‘In an- 
other year he’ll be winning the Kentucky Derby,” ex- 
claims his mother, throwing up her hands. 

All of Marie’s smart brood have the knack of picking 
up complicated skills with a minimum of effort. Norma 
startled her mother one day by tying on the pink satin 
toe-dancing slippers she had requested for Christmas, 
and drifting around their small living room in graceful 
pirouettes and arabesques. She taught herself how just 
by watching Betty, who gets free dancing lessons at the 
near-by Kingsessing Playground. Jean is a genius at 
mouth-melting lemon-meringue pies, while Marie, who 
doesn’t enjoy cooking, has taught herself to sew and 
tailor like a professional. 

Up at six-thirty in the morning, and home from work 
eleven and a half hours later, this untiringly devoted 
mother often sits up until three and four in the morning 
making beautifully fitted wool suits and coats for her 
comely and clothes-conscious daughters. The first coat 
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eherabie smile and passion for horses, 
into money,”’ according to Marie. 


on horseback riding. 
all the free rides he wants. 


she ever made, a double-breasted navy reefer with brass 
buttons, cost $6 and prompted the local tailor to tell 
Betty, ‘““Ask your mother if she wants to come and work 
for me.’’ She makes the girls’ slips, panties and even 
sheer white blouses for $1 each. “No one ever speaks to 
me at the office around Christmas and Easter. They 
know I’m just a wreck from making things.” 

Much as she sews for the children, Marie never 
thinks of making anything for herself. At the office she 
wears a plain black dress, summer or winter, with a 
black coat and frivolous spike-heeled sandals on her 
pretty 414-size feet. ““Everything’s a hand-me-down 
from friends except my stockings,” she says, shaking her 
dark, gray-streaked curls at such generosity. She pays 
sixty-nine cents for her rayon hose, miraculously mak- 
ing them last three months by going barelegged at 
home. Since she never dates, she has no need for party 
clothes. ‘‘ Maybe later, when the children are old enough 
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“Mummie, can I have a guitar?” The man 
iL EEty LY of the family, handsome Jackie, with the 
“can turn anything 
Last winter, while earning 
$7 aweek delivering groceries after school, he splurged $2.50 of it 
Now he has a summer job at the stables, 
Jackie looks like his father, an Irish 
newspaperman whom Marie left when she was twenty-nine. 








‘Betty 


to understand Not that I miss men”—adding 
wistfully, ‘“except when I see couples dancing.” 

When Marie wonders why she should get such bad 
neuralgic headaches on her eighteen-hour-a-day sched- 
ule, and goes to see her doctor, he insists that she should 
get out more. Although she enjoys the movies, she 
hasn’t seen more than two in the past three years. And 
except for a week end at the shore last summer, visiting 
friends, she hasn’t had a vacation since her marriage 
twenty years ago. 

At that time, Philadelphia-born Marie was living in 
the upstate New York town of Auburn, where her Irish 
father was a supervisor in a carpet factory. Marie lived 
to have good times. “‘I turned down my first job,” she 
recalls with a laugh, “because I wanted to go on a 
picnic that day. The only thing I knew about cooking 
was how to make tea sandwiches, and mashed potatoes 
with a quarter pound of (Continued on Page 124) 










ald has B56 left of her weckly pay. 
Waly of this gacs for faod and mith. 
“7 can uo longer giue my five chit- 
dren the things they shuld have— 


NORMA | “When can we pay the grocer 
WEE e : : 
9 Chubby and good-natured Norma 


stays home in the summer while the others work, does 
all the marketing and cooking. She also cleans their 
six-room apartment, which rents for $45 monthly 
without hot water. (For baths, they lug buckets from 
the stove.) On the side, Norma teaches herself ballet. 
“She should have lessons.” frets her mother. “*And 
. “ae 7 > >> 
Joan needs musical training. But what can I doi 


JHAN 17 Mothe an’t I be a nurse?” Once 
OMAN, 


upon a time Marie dreamed of college 


for her smart and talented brood (the girls all average 


straight A) toney is so badly needed they may 
not even fini gh school. Gentle and capable Jean 
would make a wonderful nurse, Marie feels, but will 
probably become a stenographer. Marie began sup- 
porting her family as a $75-a-month file clerk, is now 
a control clerk at the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
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JEAN, 17, wears a checked tweed suit; adds brown 
velveteen vest and calot, pattern 3002; a two-tone 
turquoise-and-brown jersey blouse, beret, 3003. 












JOAN, 16, has a gray flannel suit; makes a 
yellow jersey jerkin and stocking cap, 3000; 
felt suspenders, matching headband, 3001. 


BY NORA O°’LEARY 


PHOTOS BY WILHELA CUSHMAN 







HE four Fitzgerald girls love suits and live in them except 

during school hours, when they wear uniforms. Even if they 

can’t have new suits every season, Jean and Joan, high-school 

seniors, can make them look new with clever accessories made 
at home for as little as 75 cents or $1 each, or less than $2 a set. 
Norma and Betty have theirs made by mother, who is handy 
with a sewing machine, and a wizard at managing time and 
stretching money. A 15-cent pattern and a remnant of material 
keep the cost at a minimum. 

Jean has a soft brown-and-blue checked tweed, brown felt beret, 
yellow crepe blouse; makes it dressier with a brown velveteen 
vest and calot, made from a remnant, about $1.50, or two-color 
jersey blouse and drawstring beret, $2.50. Joan has a gray flannel 
BETTY, 11, has a taffeta tie, felt suit, gray beret and long-sleeved white blouse, which she changes 
| beret, ribbon-trimmed, 3005. with a yellow jersey jerkin and stocking cap, made for $1.80; or 
felt suspender and headband set, 75 cents. Jean and Joan can 
wear the same clothes and often borrow from each other. NORMA, 15,makes a gay navy-and- 

A navy-blue tweed with straight lines and a cotton blouse red felt ascot and headband, 3004. 
with a Peter Pan collar is right for Norma; she alternates the 
blouse with a white monogrammed sweater. She makes a red- 
and-blue felt Ascot and matching head-band for about 80 cents for 
another change. Betty’s suit is soldier blue in a similar style but 
worn different ways: a blouse and a sweater for everyday; for 
Sunday, a Scotch plaid taffeta tie and felt beret, which are made 
for 75 cents. 














| i | These simple suit wardrobes can be easily amplified with four 
ad Suit, Hollywood Pattern 1207; separate skirts, each in a different fabric—from corduroy for 
| embroidered name on sweater. skating to checked taffeta for parties—all made from the same 
5 5-cent pattern, the fabric costing from around $2 to $2.75. 
i \ All four skirts, shoulder straps, bib, suspender tops, from pattern 3006. Her navy suit, Hollyweod Pattern 
I } For back views of Hollywood suit pattern No. 1207, 15 cents, see page 97. 1207; initials appliquéd on eee 
112 
















Order patterns 3000 to 3006 in- 
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JKAN’S skirt for dates and parties is checked JOAN’S skirt—black velveteen with wide NORMA’S skirt—blue wool with a bib top BETTY’S skirt—red corduré. 
ayon taffeta, trimmed with velvet ribbon. shoulder straps, and short-sleeved blouse. of matching felt with red edging and stars, detachable suspenders, felt tri 
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OUR GOVERNMENT SAYS: THE MORE WOMEN AT WAR THE SOONER WE'LL WIN 
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More women choose Cutex than any other nail polish in the world 
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What to Tell Your Daughter} 
About Marriage =F 
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BY LT. COMDR. LESLIE B. HOHMAN, M.C., USNR }* 
Associate in Psychiatry, Johns Hopkins University * 

and secure marriage and family life. Migs 


ARIE FITZGERALD, who certainly 
doesn’t remotely look her forty years, 
although she has a lovely looking 
seventeen-year-old daughter to help 
bear witness to the fact, welcomed me in her 
South Philadelphia home and introduced me 
to four of her five children. Marie announced 
at once that she had just received a lecture 
from her children because they thought she 
didn’t bring them up with enough discipline. 
They felt they should be punished more for 
their wrongdoings. I quickly learned that 
this rigorous attitude was directed against 


senses vaguely that one of her great fa se 
in life is that she never planned life at $i 
Frankly and unashamedly she knows tim 
she married with little or no thought of #1 
future. A gay, intelligent, attractive npia! 
from the big city wooed this small-town ghii# 
and she married to escape minor home # 
strictions and because she was flattergoi 
Besides, everybody else was marrying. }:! 
I turnep to the girls, three of whom mihi 
marry within a few years, to see if Marie lx: 


home when he prom- 
ised to be. There was 
concealed worry over 
his hour-lateness, but 
Marie, half irritatedly, 
half amusedly, said she 
knew he forgot food 
and family when he was 
taking care of beloved 
horses at a near-by rid- 
ing academy. 

Marie could under- 
stand this youngster’s 
devotion to live things 
under his care, because 
it has been like her at- 
titude toward her chil- 
dren. The fates placed 
five children in her 
hands, and even 
though her marriage 
failed completely, she 
went on stubbornly and 
tenaciously and lov- 
ingly taking care of 
them without ever 
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thirteen-year-old Jackie, the one male mem- 
ber of the family crew, because he was not 


THE RED TURNED BLUE 


& Among the stories told of the 
late Baron de Rothschild is the 
one which details how a change of 
heart came to his valet, an excellent 
fellow, albeit a violent Red. Alphonse 
was as good a servant as anyone 
could wish, and his communistic 
theories got no further than attend- 
ing weekly eetings, the baron 
never objected to his political faith. 
But one week he failed to attend 
the regular meeting, and for weeks 
thereafter he did not go out. The 
baron thought it strange, and ven- 
tured to inghire why he stayed 
home. 

**Sir,”’ said the valet with the ut- 
most dignity, ‘“‘some of my former 
colleagues have calculated that if 
all the wealth in France were divided 
equally, as they insist it should be, 
each individual would become the 
possessor of two thousand francs.”’ 

**Well,”’ said the baron, ‘‘what of 


really neglected their education for marrigy2! 
as much as she said she had. Except for tp! 


important rules ab«pil 
marriage, I think sty 
has been negligent. for! 
Her girls know ifm 
most important fifty 
rule about facing mim 
riage: Marriage shor fir! 
be entered with a feliz. 
ing that the choicepi 
irrevocable. Religic}ny 
faith has helped Mari 
to establish this convgs 
tion. I believe thhy 
half the problem oijet 
successful marriage 
solved if it is not ew 
tered upon with ojyer 
eye focused on possibjar 
divorce. It is a cleargyn: 
established principle py. 
psychology that a jan 
that must be done-\q 
that offers no means ‘ip 
escape—has the 
chance of successfit 
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The rich, live feel .. . the invigorating 
freshness of new garments! Retain these 
with regular Sanitone drycleaning. Sani- 
tone’s exclusive process drycleans into 
clothes the cool, clean look of newness 


that every smart woman wants. For fabric 





LICENSED beauty, phone your Sanitone drycleaner. 


EMERY INDUSTRIES, INC., CINCINNATI! 2, OHIO 
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thinking of herself or that?” 


any return from the 
children except the 
satisfaction of being 
able to do for them. 
When she finally sepa- 
rated from her husband ten years ago—just- 
ifiably, I believe, from hearing only one side 
of the story—she said, “I’ve had the best of 
the bargain because I have the children.” 
This mother of five has done a heroic job in 
feeding, housing and clothing in pretty hand- 
made things the four girls, and giving them * 
sound religious and moral and scholastic 
education—all of this on an income that 
seems staggeringly meager for a family of 
six. But as small as her income is, large was 
the energy that earned the dollars and still 


found additional hours to wash, iron, cook, 


sew and enjoy her children. 


At PRESENT Marie is a little tired emo- 
tionally, and I suspect a little frightened. 
The children are growing up and away from 
her. To date they have all been children to- 
gether—Marie included. But now they are 
nearing adulthood and Marie is worried that 
she has failed to prepare them adequately 
for one of the chief decisions of the young 
grownup. Marie wanted advice from me as 
a psychiatrist in instructing her girls about 
marriage. She said, quite frankly, she was 
not worried about the biological side of 
marriage. That, according to Marie, would 
take care of itself. What concerns her now 
is a plan to help insure for her girls a stable 


**Sir,’’ said Alphonse, ‘I have five 
thousand franes.”’ 


(The Barnes-Ross Co., Indianapolis.) 





accomplishment. hy 

The second rule the 
the girls know is: Seley 
a person of good diy 
position for a marriag}y 
partner. These gir}y 
think of dispositio}t 
too much in terms of a sense of humo} 
a good line and a willingness to enter whole 
heartedly the good times of a group; b 
they glimpse the real truth. A girl shoul 
know if the boy she is going to marry i 
moody, or ill-tempered, or overexacti 
about minor matters. Not all moody oa 
irritable people,are poor marriage partners| 
but it is important to know if the moods an: 
tempers are lasting or are rapidly dissipated 
Sullenness and irritable moodiness try th’ 
soul and the patience of the best relationship 

These girls might readily ask, “‘How cai 
one find out about the disposition of a boy?’ 
Too often a girl sees the boy only with hij 
party and after-dark manners. A friend o 
mine told me how she found out. She de 
cided to spend whole days with the man she 
was going to marry. She visited in his home 
and had him visit in her home. A girl shoulc 
let a man see her without the glamour of 
bright lights and face paint, and in turn see 
him in the morning when he gets up to face 
the reality of a day of work. His true dis- 
position is more likely to show up under 
these circumstances, and both boy and girl 
can discover whether they can live togethe 
twenty-four hours a day. 

This leads to a rule which Marie has failed 
to impress upon her girls: Find out whether 
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’ have twenty-four hours a day of mutual 
est. Most people can pleasurably enjoy 
1 other for only a short time. Not long 
1B two friends of mine married, and in six 
ths they were separated with great 
y of spirit. Both were earnest people, 
Int upon making marriage succeed, but 
too quickly discovered that neither was 
rested in the main interests of the other. 
ir individual interests were so absorbing 
i: they had no common meeting ground 
: itwenty-four hours of living. 
SNR§ asked Jean, the seventeen-year-older, 
7 she would like it if her boy friend spent 
bt of money on expensive glamorous en- 
_ fainment; for example, if he spent half his 
li Miury for one night of gaiety. Jean’s answer 
Stat fflt she would not care showed that she had 
life | been taught an important fourth rule: 
Koon in must have the courage to live within 
‘ht dir financial limits. It seems extraordinary 
ative it any girl raised amid financial struggle 
\Muiafuld not know this, but the girls have not 
hon in indoctrinated with this important 
5 fat »wledge: that a man who overspends be- 
mrying, > marriage is likely to overspend after 
rriage. I was once consulted by a family 
immo were profoundly disturbed over the 
Marespect of their daughter’s marriage to a 
taney attractive but morally worthless young 
‘ttlorin. One reason why I agreed to help per- 
iis aide the girl against the marriage was that 
think » boy always spent much more money than 
int, or his father’s purse could afford. My 
knoy fond reason was that the boy was thor- 
ant fzhly dishonest. I persuaded the young 
(ng miman by a single device. I was able to 
ge st pve to her that he was what she despised— 
thaifiar. My role in this case brought a num- 
choir of families worried about their daughters 
Rel my consulting room. Several of these 
dMairents were greatly surprised when I re- 
sconsed to interfere with a marriage after they 
ve tiiiswered “Yes” to the question: “Is he a 
lem 0 | e boy and of good character?” 
magel 
wt #ND this brings me to my fifth rule: Dis- 
ith iver whether the boy or man is sound of 
psifaracter. Is he honest, reliable and re- 
\ckaffonsible? Again the girl may ask, “But 
iplew can a girl find out those things?”’ It’s 
ta jt difficult if the girl really wants to know. 
done {question asked all inductees for the armed 
easprces is, “How many jobs have you held?” 
@ be hychiatrists know that reliable, responsible 
essftople do not often shift jobs. Any man or 
. }y who changes jobs frequently should be 
le eld suspect. The reasons for change may 
Slhund plausible: the boss was unfair, there 
d das no chance for advancement, hours were 
mao long; the list is much too long to repeat. 
sifut remember, the better man sticks to one 
sitio pb. Another important inquiry is, ‘‘ What is 
ne boy’s family like?”’ and ‘‘ What is its 
iol putation in the community?”’ There are 
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black sheep in nearly all families; but by and 
large, good families produce good people. 
Don’t take the boy only on his own rating, 
but look to his long-time record. How does 
he get along with friends? What kind of 
school record did he have? Do people seek 
him out? What kind of people does he know 
and like? These are all good indicators of 
his character. Then find out how the boy 
treats his father and his mother. It’s an old 
adage that a man who is good to his mother 
is likely to be good to his wife. The fact that 
it is an old saw doesn’t make it less true. 
Psychiatry has demonstrated that a person’s 
present psychological attitude is the result 
of all his past behavior. Every girl would 
do well to investigate as best she can the past 
performance of the man she is to marry. 


Im reminded of a case of a very success- 
ful marriage I once helped to promote. The 
boy was reliable, good, honest, of sound 
character and wonderful disposition, but he 
didn’t have the superficial sparkle and dash 
that the girl was romantically expecting. 
She had to be made to see that he had the 
qualities that only a good friend like myself, 
with long knowledge of his character and 
disposition, could reveal. I must confess 
that along with relaying this information I 
played a harmless trick on her. I taught him 
how to dramatize his romantic feeling by 
sending flowers and books and telegrams and 
letters to sweep her off her feet. The subse- 
quent success of this marriage would en- 
courage me to interfere more frequently if I 
could be as sure of my man as I was of this 
one. 

Probably the reader who has gone this far 
will say, “‘But there is no mention of love 
in this article.” That is deliberate. I believe 
as a psychiatrist that the reason for the fail- 
ure of so many marriages and their termina- 
tion in divorce or in unhappiness is that the 
sixth rule—Be sure you are in love—is made 
the first instead of the last rule. Love is ex- 
pected to solve problems that only people 
themselves can solve. If you have reliability 
and a good disposition, you can live with 
and can be lived with. If you have integrity 
of purpose, a habit of being a responsible 
member of your family, with a sense of finan- 
cial responsibility, and fall in love, then you 
can count on love to help smooth out the 
hard places and make you patient while in- 
evitable difficulties are being solved by time 
and the mutual resolute effort of husband 
and wife. America has given “falling in 
love” along-enough trial as the chief method 
of making successful marriages. I say to you, 
Marie Fitzgerald: 

“Teach your girls to plan for marriage 
and the choice of a partner, and then when 
they fall in love they will be more likely to 
make a successful and lasting marriage.”’ 


Campus Belle Vhirteen Years Later 


Have you ever thought back to the kind of person you were 
ten years ago? Betty Conrad was a senior at the University 
of Wisconsin in 1931—gay, pretty, besieged by beaus. Today, 
at thirty-three, she has seven children. And is still as slim and 
eye-catching as ever, in spite of running a maidless household 
of nine people! Nine, that is, when her pilot husband is home. 
“Max thinks nothing of buying a shirt in Denver, matching 
socks in Washington, and flying home to Minneapolis for 
dinner.” He was “that crazy aviator” to her friends in col- 


lege; now he is recognized as a pioneer of the aviation industry. 
Watch for this highly diverting family in How America Lives. 
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“\ts time you knew, Dear! 


When the time comes for little Garments to hear 
‘the facts of life,’ it seems only proper to rely 
on someone who has—so to speak—been 


through the wringer. 


So if Kitty Kerchief isn’t learning the ‘facts’ 
about Fels-Naptha Soap, we’ve missed our 


guess on wise, old Auntie Slip. 


Fels-Naptha Soap és a source of long and 
wear-free life for garments of all kinds. And 
for all kinds of family wash. This good, 
mild soap—blended with active naptha— 
turns out the whitest wash you've ever seen. 

It saves needless wear on fabrics because 


it makes harsh rubbing unnecessary. 


If you haven’t already learned the ‘fact’ 
that it’s better to wash with Fels-Naptha 


Soap—it’s time 





you knew, too! 


Tere BREATHLESS NIGHT. 


The moon turning on its billior 
watt radiance. Multiplying myst 
quickening the pulse. Stirring 

a sudden sweet tumult. Heady 
stuff, this. To look into his eyes 
and know that you were never | 
lovelier. To hear him Say the 
words that match the music 


in your heart. 


The guardian of your beauty 
ata Woodbury Facial Cocktail, 
gentlest of cleansing care with 
Woodbury, the soap made for the 
skin alone. A beauty treatment 
in cake form... its formula 
finer than when it sold fora 
dollar a cake. Now yours for a 
few pees ... to soften, smooth 
and clear your complexion for 


the moonglow look of romance. 


FOR THE SKIN 
YOU LOVE 
TO TOUCH 
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Wish for beau 


F YOU are sixteen, that happy halfway mark in the 
teen age, or anywhere else in that delicious almost 
grown-up period, you can work a magic spell. Yes, 
truly! Moreover, your magic can produce something 
much more wonderful than white rabbits or singing birds. 
You can create a lovely young woman. Best of all, that 
young woman will be you. 

These are no mere sugar-coated words. Any’ healthy 
girl who cares enough to make intelligent effort can decide 
before twenty pretty much the kind of woman she wants 
to be at twenty-five or thirty, and then gradually, and 
with a steady increase in charm, make that dream come 
true. Everything is on her side to begin with. Nature 
intended youth to be a time of singing hearts and romance, 
and she endowed young females with bright eyes, shining 
hair and soft curves to that end. Just as there was never 
a freshly blossomed garden flower that did not have 
something to stir the imagination, so there never was a 
normal young girl who did not have some fresh appeal. 

The clever girl does not just let it go at that, however. 
She takes stock of her heaven-sent endowments, and then 
goes to work to improve and fortify them. 

Accepting the worn, but worthy, saying that “example 
is better than precept,” here are youth’s most frequent 
beauty questions and the modern answers. 


“My skin just will not stay smooth, no matter how 
hard I try. In fact, I sometimes think the more I 
worry about it, the worse it gets. Can’t you tell me 
something to cover it with, especially for parties?” 


Of course it gets worse the more you worry, for nerve 
tension and resulting digestive disturbances will cause 
complexion trouble at any time, but especially at your 
age when your system hasn’t yet settled down to its adult 
stride. Fortunately, at this time of year there is a most 
valuable skin medicine waiting for you right out in your 
own dooryard: sunshine. It is the source of powerful 
vitamin D—the body beautifier. The treatment lamps 
about which many girls ask are sunlight substitutes. Help 


ty, then do something about it!” is the rule of pretty Jean, Norma, Joan Fitzgerald. 







AT SIXTEEN, YOUR FATE IS IN YOUR HANDS ... 


Sy Louse Paine Senjamin 


Beauty Editor of the Journal 


yourself to the original! This does not mean you are to 
burn to a crisp. Quite the contrary. Too much sun may 
be worse than too little. Actual illness and permanent skin 
injury can result from unintelligent sun basking. The ideal 
beauty treatment is tempered sunlight in gradually in- 
creased doses, beginning with as little as ten minutes of 
exposure the first day, and working up very carefully. 
Protecting creams and sun-tan lotions make it possible 
for you to control your tan to suit yourself. 

Sun isn’t the only valuable natural medicine available. 
Three all-important rules for a good skin are: 1. Eight 
or nine hours’ sleep every night. 2. Exercise in the fresh 
air every day. 3. Sensible eating—meaning plenty of 
fruits and greens, a daily pint of milk, or more, and no 
skipping of breakfast! 

While you are working with Nature to clear your skin 
from the inside out, you can camouflage the surface for 
parties or special occasions. A cream-type make-up base, 
one shade darker than your own coloring, should be 
blended on very lightly, and blotted almost dry. A touch 
of cream rouge can then be used if you really need it, 
although healthy teen-age skins are usually prettiest 
without extra color. Take time to do a careful, artistic 
job. Then top off with a coating of one of the popular 
cake make-ups, in your own skin tone. All this will take 
five extra minutes, but the effect is ‘‘smooth.” 

Your lipstick should be light and bright to distract 

attention from the imperfections of your complexion. For 
more serious skin disfiguration, there is a specially pre- 
pared base. But remember that even the best make-up is 
a cover-up, not a cure. Get your quota of sun and sleep— 
and plenty of invigorating exercise! 
“Don’t you think fifteen is old enough for lipstick? 
And what about nail polish? My older sister says 
‘No,’ but that is because she doesn’t want me to 
borrow hers.” 

Make-up conventions vary according to locality and 
family viewpoint. Most American girls, however, feel 
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entitled at fifteen to a touch of rosy lipstick, at least for 
parties, and farseeing mothers would rather these daugh- 
ters used lipstick of approved color and quality, in full 
view, than questionable preparations behind their backs. 
The same applies to opaque nail enamel, except that it is 
the consensus of women of taste that the darker enamels 
should be reserved for maturity. Hold on to youth with 
pink finger tips! 


“At what age do you think a girl should start to use 
creams?” 

A light lubricating cream or an all-purpose cream is a 
good thing to have handy at any age. Weather is no re- 
specter of youth, and after a raw, windy day cream is 
comforting to a tender skin. A weekly creaming is a good 
habit to get into, too, especially if you have a rose-petal 
complexion, and want to carry it along with you into 
middle life. 


“Tam seventeen and slim, but I definitely do have a 
tummy, and how it comes to the front (literally!) 
in a bathing suit. What to do? I don’t want to lose 
weight.”” 

First of all, check your posture. Does your spine 
“hang in a straight line” from the base of your neck 
to its end? No curved-in back, no posterior protrusions? 
Pull in your “spank,” tighten and flatten your stomach 
muscles, lift your chest. Check yourself in a mirror. 
Stand tall. Fix this picture of yourself in your mind. 
Work toward it until it becomes natural, until those lax 
stomach muscles become (Continued on Page 127) 
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BY HENRIETTA MURDOCK 


Interior Decoration Editor of the Journal 


F YOUR very own room has reached a new low and you 

just have to do something about it, don’t buy ready- 

made accessories, but be clever and thrifty with your 

own two hands. Nothing you can buy today is half so 
charming as these simple decorations that you can make at 
home on the family sewing machine, with its handy 
attachments. 

Pinafore covers, such as we have sketched here, are quite 
fashionable right now and take on added glamour when 
made of the least expensive materials, such as unbleached 
muslin or cotton print. You may even have enough dis- 
carded draperies to do the job, or can combine shorter 
lengths of two different fabrics as we have done here. You 
can make pinafore covers for practically everything, so no 
furniture is too old or worn to be useful. 

This time of year all stores have close-out bargains of 
summer cottons, real pinafore fabrics, flowered or dotted, 
striped or plain, which you can buy cheaply and in con- 
siderable yardage because they are reduced. Such fabrics 
launder even better than regular drapery materials and are 
made of better grade cotton. The variety of colors and 
designs is infinite, and using them will give your room a 
quite different kind of charm—you'’ll love it. 

All the ideas sketched on this page are carried out in 
unbleached muslin and gingham. The reason for our choice 
of muslin is that it is really an attractive yet practical 
fabric and combines well with almost any type washable 
cotton. Use it as background for your appliqué cutouts, 
your spread and extra cushions. If you want to go to some 
trouble, dye your muslin—it comes out in lovely dusty 
colors. Pastels are easiest. For strong colors, dye the mus- 
lin in smaller pieces to eliminate spotting and boil hard. 

Use an old round stand for your dressing table, or 
fasten a round top on to a (Continued on Page 129) 
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simple. delicious dish . 
that dresses Up any partly or picnic 


an@mp's BEANS 


WITH TOMATO SAUCE 


Here’s one answer to the Working 
Mothers and Juvenile Delinquency 
it yourself before yelping for question. Neither Jackie—working 
¥@ makes the yelps fewer. Born after school and Saturdays, turning 
Wino silver spoonintheirmouths, in his “pay check’’—nor his sisters— 
> youngsters practically started busy wiih school, housework, 







/t troubles. The practice of try- 


teething on a screw driver! clothes—have the time for mischief. 





at _3¢ 


ironing board is always busy. Betty, down with a light cold, does 
sired uniforms for school keep her own coddling. Make-up fun 
n clothing costs, cut out class helps. Mother’s job comes first; 
-}money differences, but neatness personal affairs, unless serious, must 
isciplinary. Blouses now cost 50 not keep her home. Women like 
ts more than prewar: materialis Marie Fitzgerald refute the employ- 
r—‘*Won’t hold darns, patches.”’” ment agencies’ preferences for girls. 







Your casserole — filled with Van Camp’s famous beans and served 
piping hot — lifts the buffet supper — picnic — any meal — to the level of 
a feast. Now that Van Camp’s are back again at your grocer’s — in 

glass or tin — serve them often — with pride and satisfaction — to 
family and friends. Van Camp’s — favorite for three generations 


for their flavor, goodness and healthful nourishment. 





2 Sue £; Pr 2 
lifter supper all Marie Fitzgerald’s “‘Little Women” give themselves time 
o relax and enjoy the secure feeling of a home they’ ve all helped to make « 
vefore taking up the evening chores—dishwashing, mending, hair wash- 
ng, study or ironing. Fears of meeting tomorrow’s needs have never 
een allowed to frighten them as much as some mothers’ fear of thun- 
lerstorms has frightened other children with better financial backing. 


' ORDERS FROM HEADQUARTERS 
Washington, D. C. 


SLICK UP YOUR WARDROBE NOW! Mending’s not just mother’s 
job, as any private—-boy or girl—will tell you! So 
all you teensters should dig up those clothes in the 
mending basket and sew on that button—patch that rip. 
Don’t wait for the school bell. 





. every 

En MONDAY, WEDNESDAY 
and FRIDAY at 

1:30 P.M. EWT 

12:30 P.M. CWT 

11:30 A.M. MWT 

10:30 A. M. PWT 

on the MUTUAL NETWORK 


‘ Van Camp's — famous for 
fine foods for 83 years. 
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BOTH SAY: Gr O 0 DEVE DANDRUTF 


CHILDREN and grown-ups alike are bothered with ugly, unsightly dandruff. 
Don't let this dandruff spoil your appearance! Fitch Shampoo is an antiseptic. 
Leaves your hair shining with natural life and color, and COMPLETELY FREE OF 
DANDRUFF. Use Fitch Shampoo regularly each week. Fitch Shampoo is sold 
under a money-back guarantee to remove dandruff with the first application. 
Effective in the hardest water! Good for all colors and textures of hair! Econom- 
, _ ical enough for the whole family! Fitch Shampoo reconditions as it cleanses! 





The Truth about Soap Shampoos 









Fitch Shampoo 
2. Bacteria, dandruff and 
other foreign matter effec- 
tively destroyed and re- 
moved by Fitch Shampoo. 


», Soap Shampoo 

1, Bacteria and dandruff scat- 

' tered, but not removed, by 
ordinary soap shampoo. 
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After and between Fitch shampoos you can keep en hair shining and 
manageable by using a few drops of Fitch's Ideal Hair Tonic every day. 





ves pANORUTE 
‘on MONEY pack 


DANDRUFF 
RAE REMOVER 


THE F. W. FITCH COMPANY, DES MOINES 6, IOWA - BAYONNE, W. J. - LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF. - TORONTO 2, CANADA 
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Daintiness Is Half 
A Woman’s Charm 
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experience perfect mouth conditions 


for ODOROUS 
PERSPIRATION 


New Hygeia “Steri-Seal” 
Cap protects formula 


A new improvement in feed- 
ing technique. After prepar- 
ing formula and filling bot- 
tles apply Hygeia Nipple by 
exclusive tab, then place 
“Steri-Seal” Cap over nipple. 
Thus nipple is untouched un- 
til by baby in actual feeding. 
Reduces danger of infection. sea 
SAVES TIME; CONVENIENT FOR STORAGE, 
OUT-OF-HOME FEEDING. 
Easy-to-clean Hygeia Bottles have wide base to 
prevent tipping, seale in color for easy reading. 
Famous breast-shaped nipple has patented air-vent 
to reduce “wind-suck- 
ing.” Ask your druggist 
for Hygeia equipment. 
is CONSULT YOUR DOCTOR 
REGULARLY. 


HYGEIA 


Ta i le a 


Selling HOSIERY 


Your Personal Hose FREE As Sales Bonus 
Sell beautiful, sheer Wear-Tested Rayon Ho- 
siery to friends, neighbors. Earn welcome cash in spare 
time and your personal hose FREE, as sales bonus. 

Longer wear proven by certified tests. Individual Length 

z |» Service. You need no experience. Write for F’ com- 
i> plete outfit and Bonus Hosiery plan today. AMERICAN 

. HOSIERY MILLS, Dept. B-156, Indianapolis 3, Ind. 
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LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
Hou “America Lived 0 


How the Fitzgeralds 


Food ($18 a week). . . . . $936.00 
Malki. ef 5% i feuke 168.00 
Rents... le oo, tages 540.00 
Refrigerator payments . . 60.00 
Electricity ...... . . 36.00 
Laundry and dry 

cleaning ; ... <P « - . 46.00 
Doctors and dentists . . . 60.00 
Recreation. ....... 50.00 
Church and 

contributions. .... . 36.00 
Newspapers. ... . 10.95 


Mrs. Fitzgerald earns 


WHAT ABOUT US? 


(Continued from Page 110) 


butter and half a pint of cream.’’ When she 
was twenty, she was earning $35 a week asa 
public stenographer and spending it all on 
fun and party clothes. Then one spring day 
she met a young newspaperman from the 
Syracuse Telegram on a blind date. “I wasa 
typical small-town girl, and terribly im- 
pressed to meet one of the boys from Syra- 
cuse.”’ 

Russell Fitzgerald, who had “beautiful 
dark eyes, just like Jackie’s, and wonderful 
hair and clothes,” according to Marie, was 
then employed as state news editor for the 
Telegram. He was just twenty-one. Three 
months after they met, a barrage of daily 
phone calls from Syracuse induced Marie 
to say ‘‘Yes,”’ and three months later they 
were married at the Holy Family Church 
in Auburn, Marie wearing a street-length 
dress of henna with matching turban that 
did entrancing things to blue-black hair and 
fair skin. 

“No girl should marry until she’s at least 
twenty-five,” she looks back on it now, “‘or 
at least until she has some notion of what 
makes the world go round.” 

Before they had been married six months, 
her husband’s itching foot for new jobs and 
experiences took him off to Baltimore, while 
Marie remained behind with his mother in 
Syracuse. She still feels her hurt and be- 
wilderment when, arriving in Baltimore 
bright and early the morning of their first 
wedding anniversary, Russell failed to ap- 
pear at the station. She phoned his news- 
paper, to find he was working on the night 
shift. “‘I left him a message, and then went 
to a hotel room. I lay down on the bed and 
cried my heart out.’ At three in the after- 
noon “‘Fitz,” as she called him, breezed in, 
explaining that he had overslept. 

In a day or two, Marie returned to her 
mother-in-law’s home in Syracuse. Not un- 
til two and a half years after their marriage 
did Marie and Russell have a place of their 
own. She remembers it as a basement apart- 
ment in Baltimore that cost $75 a month and 
was full of mice. The babies arrived with dis- 
maying regularity—seven of them in six 
years, including fourteen pounds of blue- 
eyed and flaxen-haired twin boys who died 
shortly after birth. During the ten hectic 
years of their marriage, the Fitzgeralds 
moved on an average of every six months, 
from one furnished flat to the next, from 
Baltimore to Pittsburgh, to Philadelphia, to 
New York, with small-town stops in be- 
tween. In Brookline, Pennsylvania, they 
moved into a house—the first and last they 
ever had—and Marie went on a wonderful 
spree of furniture buying. 

Two years later, however, when the eld- 
est child, Jean, was five and the fourth 
child, Jackie, not yet walking, Marie de- 
cided to go home to mother. To pay the 
train fare, she went down to the newspaper 
office where Russell worked and had them 
sign over his $300 salary check to her. She 
couldn’t take any furniture, as Russell had 
borrowed on it. But she couldn’t resist 


| packing some curtains she loved, the babies’ 


$2190 a year; Jackie, about $364. 


Spend Their Money 


Life insurance 
($>\a month)... .) = eee 


Victory tax 
($6.40 a month). .... 


5% Retirement fund 


$60.00 


76.80 


($7.50 a month). .... 90.00 — 
War Bonds ...... 2 63-40 
Loan (Federal Credit 

Union)... 10a. ae 156.00 
Savings. < ..) com 38.00 
Clothing). .> 2" sae 3 - 100.00 
Miscellaneous ...... 26.55 


$2554.00 # 





cribs and two small Oriental rugs. When €} ». 
four babies were finally dressed and read}... 
their bags packed, Marie told Fitz she ie 
leaving. There was no possible way, ho}. » 
ever, for her to get to Philadelphia with fo! ed 
young babies and all their trappings, so hl i 
estranged husband not only accompa th 
her, but moved into her mother’s with 


when they arrived. Bice 

Soon, however, he was attracted to a ji c 
in New York and left his aging father-in-le},, . 
to support his daughter and four gran ns 
children as well as he could. Then Ma Ni 
found she was pregnant again. Hating ot 
ask Fitz for any money, she got a free bed x 
a clinic ward at the Philadelphia Gener a 
Hospital. ““Betty was my only poor bab: i 
Marie laments. “The rest were all born | \ 
private hospital rooms and had nurses af}. 


everything they needed.’”’ Betty, who 1 
this day loves to create a sensation, arrive 
abruptly among a wardful of twenty patien Ch 


before Marie was even started toward th}, 
delivery room. Po 

Having no money, and unable to find) 
job, Marie was forced to go back and liv 
with her husband again, but finally, in May 
1934— “It began and ended in May,” sk 
says wryly—she returned to her parents f¢ 
good. She was then twenty-nine, in pod 
health from her six pregnancies in sj 
years, with no job, no money, no hope 
ever having a husband to lean on again, bt 
determined against all odds to hold her fam 
ily together. ge | 

Sinceher parents died six years ago, Marie 
slight, rounded shoulders have borne th 
weight of supporting five children. She | 
justly proud of her present responsible pos} 
tion, which grew out of a$75-a-month clerk 
job at the Bureau of Internal Revenue i 
1934. “It’s a good, steady job, on the mc 
notonous side, but I don’t get docked whe 
I’m sick or out because of the kids. Whe: 
I’m sixty-five, I’ll get a pension.” 

Someday, Marie figures, it would be won 
derful if they gould all take a vacation tc 
gether—say, a day at Atlantic City. But i) 
the meantime, a tiny breeze wafts over fron 
the park half a block away; and anyway) 
they have such a good time at home. In thi 
kitchen Jean is singing, and the sizzliny 
smells of spaghetti and meat balls, the fam 
ily’s pet dish, drift tantalizingly into thé 
living room. Norma is clattering the whit(¢ 
china dinner plates, their gold ‘border: 
chipped and faded from years of vigorous 
dishwashing. From the back room come 
the muted sound of Joan’s oboe, and in th 
living room, where Mrs. Fitzgerald sits read 
ing her paper, Betty tap-dances between the 
two small red Orientals, last vestiges o! 
glory from their house in Brookline, Penn- 
sylvania. There is a rush of feet on the 
splintery stairs, and Jackie bursts into the 
room, bringing with him the hot, healthy 
odor of horses and fresh air. 

“T certainly got the best of this bargain,” 
muses the mother of this Tree Grows in 
Philadelphia family. ‘‘I’ve got the children, 
and poor Fitz—he’s got nothing.” 







































Conrad and Mrs. Van Horn said 
y little as they started to leave. 

I’m sorry about the blister,’ Dagmar 
red. ‘‘And I'll take care of the kids every 
*next week—for nothing.” 

“Now,” Aunt Jenny said after the ladies 
| gone, “what I was trying to say was 
\s: the money Dagmar earned so wickedly, 
hould be taken away from her # 

fF You can’t,” Dagmar moaned. “‘Oh, you 
®stn’t! That’s my dog money. That’s for 
ampion Charlemagne’s Admiration. I’ve 
t got enough. If I don’t get—they’ll de- 





“Dagmar has already been punished,” 
mma said. ‘More severely than I have 
sr before punished one of mine.” 

‘Do you mean,” Aunt Jenny demanded, 
at you are going to let her ——” 
)‘Yes,’’ mamma said. “Yes.” 

}/‘Oh-oh,”’ Christine said softly, “‘so that’s 
4\y Dagmar took the spanking.” 


| 


Dagmar rushed out of the house. Pa- 

intly, and firmly, Aunt Jenny pointed out 

#} mamma how unorthodox she was as a 
rent. Mamma didn’t seem to mind. 

Just as we’d begun to relax, the door burst 

jen again and an enormous brown-and- 

uite dog loped in, dragging Dagmar at the 

id of a rope. One chair tipped over and 

hristine grabbed at another. 

“That’s not a dog,” she marveled, “that’s 

horse.” ; 

he dog put its muzzle down to the floor 

id sniffed, making whimpering, worried 

junds in its throat. 

“My goodness,” Aunt Jenny shrieked sud- 

inly in Norwegian, “‘that dog—she’s wear- 

ig crinoline!”’ 

| We looked at the animal with greater in- 

est. Sure enough, the dog did have a 
ange heaviness about the middle. “‘ Wear- 

g crinoline’’—wasn’t that an old-country 
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MAMMA AND DAGMAR 


(Continued from Page 30) 


“Oh,” Dagmar said, “that’s what it did 
all the way down the hill. A little noise won’t 
hurt you.” 

“Not yelp,” Christine said, “but whelp. 
Your dog’s going to have puppies. Right 
away, I think.” 

Then, indeed, did Dagmar go to pieces. 
“Get a vet!” she shouted. ‘‘Send for papa! 
Phone for Nels!” 

Mamma held the dog and patted its head. 
“Tt will not be necessary,” she said to Dag- 
mar, “‘to send for anyone. Your Aunt 
Jenny’’—mamma smiled—‘“‘is wonderful in 
these matters. Take the dog to the basement 
and make it a bed. Aunt Jenny will do all 
that is necessary for her.” 

Aunt Jenny bristled. “Do you mean—for 
a dog?” 

“Yes,” mamma said firmly. “For Dag- 
mar’s dog.” 


Champion Charlemagne’s Admiration had 
seven puppies. After it was over, after 
mamma had heated the bread and milk for 
the proud mother dog, Aunt Jenny sat down 
in achair. She must, she said, have a cup of 
good, strong coffee. 

Dagmar, in fulsome gratitude, said she 
was going to name every one of the girl 
puppies Jenny. Aunt Jenny looked as if she 
considered it a doubtful honor, but she 
suffered Dagmar’s moist kiss on her cheek. 

“You are wonderful,’ Dagmar told her. 
“You knew just how to take care of my 
lovely dog. You are wonderful.” 

Aunt Jenny looked flustered, but pleased. 

A radiant smile spread across Dagmar’s 
flushed and grimy face. She went over to 
mamma and leaned against her. “You want 
to know something, mamma?” 

Mamma bent down and put an arm 
around her. “What?” 

“Tt’s fun,’’ Dagmar confided, “being your 
daughter.”’ 

Mamma laughed and hugged her tighter. 
“Dagmar, Dagmar,” she said, “it is fun 
being mamma to you!” 
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IMPATIENTS are nuisances to live with because they will 
never stand still long enough to listen to what they are told. 

’ This Impatient is being told to do something, but it is so 
anxious to get started that it has heard only about half of 
what it needs to know. You can just bet that it will have /), 

to come back and ask all over again pretty soon. Maybe this 
a 


Impatientwill learn to listen to it all the next time—we hope. 
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CHOCOLATE FLAVORED 
BOSCO SURE MAKES 
MILK TASTE SWELL! 
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FRANKFURTER STYLE: 


CUPBOARD COLLECTION | 
Relishes and Presery 


BY LOUELLA G. SHOUER 


IHE season’s on! From now until frost 

there’s a continuous succession of mak- 

ings for things sweet and sour. You’re 

canning like mad, I know; but in be- 
tween bouts with the pressure cooker, take 
time out now and then for a little fun, too— 
the kind of soul-satisfying fun you get from 
brewing up a kettleful of spicy-smelling relish 
or watching a potpourri of fruits bubble and 
thicken into a glistening mixture that will be 
just right for hot biscuits next winter. Here 
are some of our shelf favorites. The corn is 
ripe and right for relish! 


Corn Relish 


Prepare the following vegetables: 9 cups 
Golden Bantam corn cut from the cob; 234 
cups chopped cabbage: 1'4 cups chopped 
green pepper; 4 cup chopped onion; !3 cup 
chopped celery. To this mixture add 2 tea- 
spoons mustard seed; 2'4 tablespoons salt; 
1 cup sugar; | quart vinegar—or if you 
don’t like it quite so sharp, 3 cups vinegar 
and | cup water. Cook fifteen minutes. It 
should come to a good rolling boil within 
that time. Pack hot in hot sterilized jars 
and seal. Makes 6'4 pints. 


ast year we gave you our favorite 
red-tomato relish, Oscar Sauce, but 
slighted the green tomatoes. This year we’ve 
gone in for green-tomato relishes so you'll 


\ 
} 


atta hy. 


{ato 





If the peach crop doesn’t let us doy} li 

you’ll want to pickle some, after you 
canned your quota, or make chutney. Sof! 
of you may think you like apple chutm) 
best, but then you’ve never tasted peach, 


Peach Chutney | 


Skin and slice enough peaches to mal 
quarts. Haye slices one half to three qui 
ters inch thick at outer edge. Sliced 
thin, they cook up too much. Add 5 eu 
vinegar; 3 apples, peeled, cored and ¢ 
into eighths; '4 cup chopped onion; | clog] 
garlic, minced fine; 2 cups seedless raisi 
4 cup mustard seed; 1 tablespoon gingeéf)) 
grated rind of 2 lemons; I teaspoon pz | 
rika: 1 cup brown sugar; 1 teaspoon sa 3 
2 teaspoons curry powder. Cook, stirri 
frequently, until it gets rather thi 
Pack hot in hot sterilized jars and se 
Makes 7-8 pints. 
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The Golden Conserve originated on tig 
West Coast. It’s unusual and d 
licious, and while melons are on the mark 
you'll want to try at least one batch. 


Golden C 4 


Cut 3 large oranges in half lengthwis¢ 
Slice very thin—rind and all. Do the sam 
with 2 lemons, removing the seeds. Drai) 


be ready for the deluge. 1 No. 2 can erushed pineapple. Add th»! 
sirup to the orange and lemon with 1 cul!!! 
water. Simmer until rind is tender and alli 
but a little liquid has been absorbed. Ad?! 
the drained crushed pineapple and thf 
meat from 1 large ripe honeydew melon 6 
2 cantaloupes. To prepare, cut in slice}!i 
and pare off the outer rind. Remove thi, 
seeds. Be sure there is no hard rindy por hr 
tion left on the outer surface. Cut th] 
meat into one-third-inch cubes. Measurft | 
all the fruit—orange, lemon, pineapplfi! 
and melon. Add 4 cup sugar for each cujye 


Judia Relish 


Green tomatoes aren’t usually peeled for 
relish, but we find it makes a better prod- 






uct if you do so—otherwise the skins cook 
off in the mixture. A carrot scraper or 
shredder is the best utensil to use, as the 
idea is to get the skin off with none of 
the good part of the tomato. Scalding the 
green tomatoes doesn’t loosen the skin as 


Try this new, flavorful combination 
tonight... tender, juicy SKINLESS 
frankfurters with garden-fresh vege- 
tables. So quick, easy, economical to 
prepare. Simply drop SKINLESS franks 
into enough boiling water to cover. 
Turn off heat—let stand 5 to 7 minutes. 

SKINLESS means fork-cutting tender- 
ness. No skins to split open... no 


TRADEMARK 





waste of flavorful juices. And a single 
pound of SKINLESS frankfurters or 
wieners satisfies four hearty appetites. 


Treat your family to this tasty meal 
tonight. Ask for your favorite brand 
of franks made the SKINLESS, way. 


THE VISKING CORPORATION 
6733 West 65th Street... Chicago, Illinois 


“Vieking"” is the registered trademark of The Visking Corporation 


FRANKFURTERS AND WIENERS —THE NO-WASTE FOOD 


it does for ripe tomatoes. Prepare 4 quarts 
peeled, chopped green tomatoes. Mix in 
34 cup salt and let stand overnight. In the 
morning, drain off the juice and add 7 cups 
chopped cabbage (1 medium head) and 6 
cups vinegar. Boil thirty minutes. Then 
add 1143 cups chopped onion (about 4 
onions); | cup chopped green pepper (about 
2); 4 cup diced pimiento or sweet red pep- 
per; 3 cups sugar; | tablespoon celery seed; 
1 tablespoon mustard seed; 4 stick of cin- 
namon and 2 teaspoons whole cloves—put 
the cinnamon and cloves in a little bag. 
(Or if you wish, use 4 stick cinnamon and 
2 teaspoons clove extract.) Stir mixture 
well and cook until the onions are tender 
and the mixture is of good consistency— 
not too soupy, not too thick. Pack hot in 
hot sterilized jars and seal. Makes about 
7 pints. 


Green-“/omate Relish 


Peel and slice enough green tomatoes to 
make 4 quarts. Add 6 large onions, sliced; 
1 quart vinegar; 2 cups sugar: | tablespoon 
salt; 1 tablespoon dry mustard; | teaspoon 
black pepper; 1% teaspoons allspice; 1% 
teaspoons cloves—or here again you can 
use clove extract. Mix all together and 
simmer until vegetables are tender and of 
good consistency—about an hour. Pack 
hot in hot sterilized jars and seal. Makes 
6 pints. 
































of fruit. We had 11 cups fruit and used 8} 
cups sugar. Mix well and cook in presery) 
ing kettle until clear and until it thicken! 
to consistency you like. Test on cold plat ¢ 
as you do jelly. We do not like marma, 
lades, jams and conseryes too stiff, bu 
suil your own taste. Pack hot in hot ster 
ilized jars and seal. Makes 4 pints. 


ti 
ani 
iy ! 
Pellow-Pomate Presewes |, 


4 

d 
If you planted yellow tomatoes, here i 
a good way to use them. Measure 2 quart! 
small yellow tomatoes. Cut a thin slic 
from the blossom end of each and pres: 
out the seeds. Put tomatoes in preserving 
kettle. Add 1 teaspoon salt and 3 cup: 
sugar. Simmer gently until sugar is dis- 
solved, then boil slowly for forty minutes! 
Cut 1 lemon into wafer-thin slices, remoy-| 
ing seeds. Add with 4% cup thinly slicec 
candied ginger or chopped ginger root) 
(To prepare ginger root, boil for fiftee 
minutes in water. This will soften it so yo 
ean cut or chop it.) The candied ginger is 
much more desirable, though rather diffi- 
cult to get now. Cook ten minutes or se 
after you add lemon and ginger. Remove 
some of the ginger-root pieces before pack- 
ing—though you don’t need to remove 
the candied ginger. Ginger root ‘is very 
strong and the mixture is apt to become 
too gingery on standing. Pack hot in hot 
sterilized jars. Makes 3-3 pints. 
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ay ing the tuna you couldn’t 


Gy... to wounded soldiers 


| at overseas 4 


‘| hospitals 


) 


| 
} 
| 


|,..no glamour, no glory nor medals... 


jut these gallant American girls will 
jlways be heroines in our hearts,’writes 
\“Sarge” after his recovery at an over- 
pas base. 


| 
WR wounded heroes deserve the 

... and they’re getting it. Both 
} Army and the Navy are ordering 
ge quantities of tuna... as “hos- 
al rations” for overseas. Rich in 
hcentrated food value .. . delicate 
HW delicious . . . containing Vita- 
s“A” and“D,” these quality tunas 
| extremely valuable in hospital 
bts. So, if you occasionally have 
ficulty in getting these famous 
nds, remember that you are shar- 
; them with “our boys” in some 
-distant hospital base. We know 
ad want them to come first! 









VAN CAMP SEA FOOD CO., INC. 
Cr) Terminal Island, California 
<4 


FAMOUS VAN CAMP 
| SEA FOODS 
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Buy EITHER brand... 
the quality is the same 








You ee an American 
...buy WAR BONDS! 
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YOUNG BEAUTY WISHES COME TRUE! 


(Continued from Page 117) 


disciplined. Strengthen them by the follow- 
ing exercise: Lie flat on your back on the 
floor. Draw your knees up to your chest. 
Raise your legs slowly—lifting knees too— 
until legs, fully extended, are at right angles 
to your body, toes pointed back toward 
torso so that you feel a tug on the muscles 
at the back of your legs. Now lower legs 
slowly. Try not to drop them to the floor 
until the last possible minute, as it is that 
pull on your stomach muscles that is going 
to flatten the bulge out. You can vary this 
by raising one leg at a time, but keep in 
mind that steady rhythmic motion is what 
you want, not jerks. 


“‘What type of permanent do you think 
a schoolgirl should have, and do you have 
any suggestions for hair arrangement?” 


The type of permanent is not so important 
as the skill with which it is given. Beautiful 
waves are being given by a variety of ex- 
cellent methods, including the new cold wave 
and ‘‘machineless’”’ systems. Select a well- 
trained operator who will make a test curl 
first, and who will be interested to work out 
with you a hair-do suited just to you. Stick 
to a simple arrangement, both for suitability 
and convenience. Softly hanging hair with 
turned-up ends can be lovely if it is shining 
clean, with a well-brushed look, and never 
allowed to get overlong, or matted so that it 
looks like upholstery stuffing. Closely 
cropped curls are pretty on a well-shaped 
head, especially with saucy features. Most 
generally becoming of all youthful hair-do’s 
is a side part with hair swept cleanly from 
the forehead and ending in soft, brushed-out 
curls clearing the collar. If you have a nice 
forehead and hairline, make the most of 
them. Leave puffs and coils and architectural 
effects for the older girls, who are envying 
you your ability to get away with simplicity. 
Hair facts to remember: After shampooing, 
hair should be rinsed until it ‘‘squeaks.” 
Lemon in the last water makes shiny tresses. 
Dry ends are improved by pomade, rubbed 
lightly on with palms. A stiff-bristled brush 
is your best hair friend. Keep it busy! 


‘My mother keeps scolding about my 
high heels. My feet don’t hurt a bit, 
really, so why should I change to clumsy 
flat bottoms?”’ 


Your mother is trying to save your feet 
for the future, and she is right. Better keep 
to one-and-a-half-inch heels for running 
around and save your high heels for special 


occasions. Foot trouble is cumulative. By 
the time the aches start, the harm has been 
done. Take note if you have any of these 
advance warning signals: calluses on balls of 
feet, burning soles, bumps on heels, tired 
knees or back. The human heel wasn’t 
meant to be perched up three or four inches 
off the ground. That throws the whole body 
out of line. High heels are a menace to good 
posture. In an effort to correct the strain, 
your spine takes on an extra job, and may 
develop distress signals as well as your feet. 
Not to mention what is going to happen to 
your vital organs! And get over this old- 
fashioned idea that properly constructed 
shoes have to be clumsy. 


“Do you approve of diet for overweight 
schoolgirls? My family says it is foolish 
for growing girls to go hungry. I am 
nearly fifteen, five feet four inches tall, 
and I weigh 130 pounds.’ 


The standard weight for your age and 
height is 119 pounds, but a five-pound varia- 
tion either way might be entirely acceptable, 
depending on your bone structure. Often 
girls of your age have what theatrical pro- 
ducers call “baby fat,” which melts away 
before twenty, especially if starchy foods, 
desserts and between-meal snacks are cut to 
a minimum. It’s that mid-munching—mid- 
morning, midafternoon and midnight !— 
that pushes the calorie count up far too 
high. I wouldn’t, however, count on Na- 
ture’s doing a streamlining job in the next 
few years without some help. There is no 
reason you shouldn’t go on a diet, provided 
you go about it intelligently; which is to say 
you will cut down your food intake only if 
your doctor approves, and you will then fol- 
low orders exactly, realizing that a pound or 
two a week is enough for a growing girl to 
lose, no matter what your friends tell you 
about more spectacular losses they have 
known of. The following is a balanced reduc- 
ing diet prescribed by the consulting doctor 
of a well-known girls’ school: 

Breakfast: Large glass orange juice; coffee, 
if desired, with hot milk, no sugar; one egg or 
two strips crisp bacon; two slices whole- 
wheat toast scantily buttered. Eleven 
o'clock: Large glass orange or tomato juice. 
Lunch: Clear soup, green salad containing 
whites of two hard-cooked eggs, mineral-oil 
dressing; o7 salad with cottage cheese. Tea- 
time: Clear tea with lemon, two soda crack- 
ers. Dinner: Lean meat, or fish; two green 
vegetables; fruit. Don’t substitute. Eat it all! 


TALK IS NOT IMPORTANT 


(Continued from Page 37) 


It was a whole month before Greg’s letter 
came. Nella was fit to be tied. 

Her mother said, ‘‘ My dear, if you want to 
keep up this fiction of not being especially 
interested in Greg, you really ought not to 
glower at the postman when he fails to bring 
a letter. Hecan’t manufacture it, you know.” 

Nella didn’t answer. And this fact should 
have astonished her, as it did her mother. 
The truth was, Nella scarcely heard her 
mother. You can’t hear a near-by voice 
when all of you is half around the world in 
some jungle hospital, your flesh full of slugs. 

Greg’s letter came at last. He wrote: 


The name is Lt. Russel Van Allyn. 


Then he told her that Van was in hospital. 
That he was holding his own. 


And it’s a cinch that’s all he’s holding. The 
poor sap will lie there in a nice clean bed and 
never make a pass at a nurse. Come to think of 
it, he’s kind of your type. Just good clean fun 
and no soft stuff. 


Nella read that over with a sharp chagrin. 
“So that’s what Greg thinks of me,” she 
snorted. “‘ Just a campfire girl.’’ She had to 
admit he had reason to. She’d fallen over 
backward trying to disclaim her mother’s 
fatuous romanticism. 


She went a little frantic wondering what 
he’d told Van about her. Evidently Van 
thought her just a flat-heeled gal, or he 
wouldn’t have taken the risk of writing notes 
on Greg’s letters. Well, she had his address, 
anyway. But she had trouble writing him. 
You couldn’t sit down and declare on paper 
that you had a heart inside your sweater. Af- 
ter a dozen false starts she finally produced: 


I’m writing you because I’ve got some un- 
finished business to take up with you. What 
did happen to my picture? Greg won't tell. 


For some curious reason, it wasn’t so hard 
waiting for Van’s answer. He was in hospi- 
tal. She could picture him safe there. She 
couldn’t see his face, but she could hear him 
laugh. She felt her own vitality running in 


‘the strong strokes of his forceful handwrit- 


ing. She knew Van, in a way she’d never 
known Greg. And that was funny. 
Van’s letter came right back. It said: 


Speaking of unfinished business, I’m the 
most complete job of unfinished business on 
record. Got all my arms and legs, but after the 
M.D.’s get through mining me for metal I'll 
look like something worked over by an am- 
bitious woodpecker. About your picture, it’s 
propped up on the table beside my bed, Didn’t 
Greg tell you? I won it off him shooting craps, 
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even Delicious Havors 


ERE’S a happy hint to busy house- 

wives! Economize on time and effort 
by giving point-free Kool-Aid a permanent, 
year-round place in your pantry; Make it 
the foundation for many delightful, every- 
day dishes . . . colorful frozen desserts, 
frosted frappes, meringue pies and puddings, 
Just follow the simple recipes on package. 
They are all wonderfully good... and so 
easy to makel 


Cs " Oey ae 


cuassas 2 QUARTS 
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Nella sat there staring at the letter. She 
could feel the pain in Van. Could feel it the 
more keenly because he could laugh and 
make comic about his suffering. 

Love is a tree which bursts into heady 
blossoms before it puts down roots. With 
Nella, the roots were going down first. She 
couldn’t understand what hurt her so. 

She wrote to Van, trying to match his 
courage: 


What are they going to do about all those 
holes in you—fill them with gold like you were a 
bad tooth? Or maybe they could plug them 
with iron and magnetize it. That way, if they 
dragged you over a mess of land mines, you’d 
pull all the mines up. Wouldn’t you look silly 
all stuck up with mines like a walking coconut 
tree? 


Weeks went by. And there was no answer 
from Van. Was he disappointed in her let- 
ter? Had he wanted her 
to cream a mess of butter 


what Van had suddenly heaven’s sake!” 



















mother, maybe, wiser than 
she? Her mother’d got her 
man. And Nella had a 
sneaking feeling she’d accomplished the feat 
with softness. Nella didn’t know how to be 
soft. Not with a man whose pencil strokes 
across a sheet of paper were like flame throw- 
ers shot against her blood. 

When she couldn’t bear the silence another 
minute, Nella wrote a frantic letter to Greg: 


TO DECORATE 
WALLS AT A FEW CENTS A ROOM 


and it’s fun, too, with Trimz Ready-Pasted Borders. 

No paste, no fuss—just dip them in water and apply 

They’re washable and sunfast. Thirty-six colorful 
designs bring new charm to any room. Create end- 


less decorative effects on furniture and accessories Lew 
tdo, with Trimz...the newest idea in decoration. LES A 
Cee ly 

on 


Where is Van? What’s happened to him? 


Then it was Greg’s letter for which she 
waited with a sense of mounting despera- 
tion. The newspapers spoke in cold type of 
battles in the Pacific area. The type faces 
were sharp, unblurred with the sweat and 
exhaustion and hunger of fighting men. 
They spoke in multiple numbers of the 
dead, unaware that each single death ex- 
tinguished fires in waiting hearts halfway 


Featured by Davison, Paxon Co., Linen Dept., round the world. is 
Atlanta, Ga.—and leading Dept. Stores everywhere. Nella wrote again to Greg: 


inexpensive: only 15c to 29c a 12 foot roll—1%, 3 
or 4inch widths—at 5 & 10, Department, Hardware 
and Paint Stores. Ask for the genuine Trimz Border 





yusr Dip IN 
waren AX® pany 


THE MEYERCORD CO. Chicago 
Sole Distributors of Genuine TRIMZ Ready-Pasted Borders 








What’s happened to you? And for goodness 
sake, what’s happened to Van? 


She was conscious that the ink ran across 
the page like something frightened. She 
couldn’t help it. She was frightened. 

Her mother said, ‘‘Don’t worry so, Nella. 
If anything had happened to Greg, his 
mother would have been notified. She hasn’t 


of heard anything. I asked her.” 

ness from air in basements, game «“ . ” : 

gortments— Htching, Religious, All-Occasion, | rooms, storerooms. Guards against Oh, Greg, Nella said vaguely. 
umorous, ra} 


Sinnetios Luxe Persson ‘Cards ‘ind Ammer mildew, rust, condensation. Kills |{ || Her mother said, exasperated, ‘You 
a fines sED P — r : . 
Ssounatt LOW PRICK Fence'sampues | ™musty odors, Get FREE folder. might as well come out of your act. Every- 
ears Cards—and 21-card Box ona 5 
body on the whole block knows what’s hap- 
pened to you.” 


SENSATIONAL NEW 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


EXTRA MONEY for you, ensy, showing 

frionds Sensational 1944 *‘Feature’’ 21- 

Card Christmas Box Assortment. Nover bo- 

fore so much peanty, quality, value for only $1! 
hy he 






DRI-AIR Chemical Absorbs damp- 


Your profit 50c. Plus 6 other easy-selling as- 


Complete unit plus 10 lbs.chemical- 





Write WALLACE BROWN, Inc 22% "pth TAMMS SILICA COMPANY 


, f.0.b. 
Ave., Dept. L-9, New York 16, N.Y. 228-BR N.LaSalleSt.,Chicago1, ill. Chicago 


Waar had happened to her? This cer- 
tainly could not be love, this tortured wait- 
ing. This iron fear. Love was supposed to 
make you happy. It was supposed to make 
you feel giddy and silly, not dead all over. 
When the postman handed her Greg’s 
letter, she squatted on the front steps and 
ripped it open. Her eyes devoured the 
words. They held no meaning for her heart. 


fgg 3 I don’t know where Van is [he wrote, and he 
For almost a ol -Tah ela . : Soe ih ‘ eS erte rs sored: I’ve 3 re mae sane figuring 
a / : out where I am most of the time. And anyway, 
the name OSTERMOOR " : ¢ Nella, what’s got into you? Van’s a nice fellow, 
© i ror pura but why all the trick stuff about a guy you’ve 
i ole eo il RP Gvaraboed by never seen? Is everybody Soils dee at 
most in sleep comfort Good Housekeeping home? 
90748 caveat WN 
Her mother came out of the house and 
stooped to gather up the mail Nella had 
abandoned on the porch. She glanced at the 
letter in Nella’s hand. “Letter from Greg?” 
she asked. 
“Yes,” Nella said. 
“Ts he all right?” 
“Sure. He’s all right.” 





TINGE 1853" “Then what ——” : 
Tee Ray es Oh, mother, please leave me alone, 
et ROLL ULLD aes Nella begged, stumbling into the house. She 


could feel her mother’s eyes following her. 
Why in the world did she have to be so 
horrid to her mother? 





and sugar and drip it off ‘ NEWS “Look, mother,” 


come to mean? Was her Quoted in What Makes You Think So? have to stand up ify 
Vella Alberta Winner. catch the bullets. / bat 
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In her own room she threw herself ai 
the bed. It was true she’d never seen Var 


was not true she didn’t know*him. In " 
nary times you had to read the label ais 


package to know what it contained. “# 
war had debunked labels. You didn’t 1 
to read a label to know that a bomb 
tained a thousand pounds of raw dest 
tion. And you didn’t need to see a man’s 
to know that your life was never going ti 
complete if you didn’t find him. 


Her mother came into the room. She 
down on the edge of the bed. ‘‘I wish yc 
tell me what’s troubling you.” 
Nella felt her heart close tight against} 
mother. She had so little of Van. 
couldn’t bring herself to share that lit 
She couldn’t face her mother’s amazen§ 
and amusement if she didn’t understamy 
Couldn’t stomach her 

timentality if she did. 


the point of her pen? How said, “maybe the gf fi 
should a girl write to a News is anything that play Lohengrin for yen 
man who meant to her makes a woman say, “For They don’t sound t 


—ED HOWE. way to the boys 


they don’t to me, I’m sofjex 
to say.” Te 

“But you said Greg was all right.” 

“T just don’t like war.” 

“Well, nobody does, dear. Only you cz 
tell me—mooning around this way. It’s 1B. 
girls who try to act hard-boiled that get 
the hardest.” 


“Well, then, don’t start worrying noy ual 
advised Nella, getting up to stare in the n} "|; 


cultivate a Southern accent, she said to herse 
That showed her how far gone she was. § 
laughed at herself, and tried to act mc 


normal? 

When the letter from San Francisco can 
she began to shake like a fool. The writi 
looked feminine, but the letter burned k 
hands. Then her eyes went to the return a 
dress and dynamite exploded in her. ‘‘ Russ 
Van Allyn,” the return address said. Th 
was in a female writing too. And the addre¢ 
was an Army hospital. : | 

She stared at the letter, unable to open 
Van was alive. He was alive, and he w 
right here in this country with her, and heh: 
written her. No, he hadn’t. Someone hi 
written for him. What did that mean? S/ 
slashed open the envelope. The female wri 
ing said: : 

I am writing for Lieutenant Van Allyn. fF 
wants me to say that he was brought here 
have the holes plugged. He says they didr) 
use lead, as he held out for platinum. And ]| 
says that that will make more sense to yc 
than it does to me. 


It wasn’t the same, having some nur: 
write for Van. She missed the challenge ¢ 
his own handwriting. This nurse, now. Gre 
had said that Van would never make a pa: 
at anurse. Suddenly that statement took o} 
significance. Did it mean he had a girl < 
home? That he was maybe engaged? He’ 
written her friendly, kidding notes. The wa 
any soldier away from home would write 
girl. Just to pass the time. Did she mea 
anything at all to him? 

I’m getting exactly like mother, she scolde 
herself. Trying to stir up a wedding cake out « 
a friendly gesture. 

Well, she knew where he was. And sh 
could write to him. She wrote: 


I don’t get that crack about platinum. An 
what’s happened to your hands, or is that just 
gag to get more attention from your nurse? 


Auoys 


“Oy 


ety 
Seen] 
i, (Lieutenant Van Allyn wants me to explain 
‘Liat both his hands are in casts. I have to 
ding ite all his letters. 


te ‘All his letters!’ Nella wouldn’t have be- 

. d ved that she could be so jealous. 

ag 'He says that as soon as he’s out of the casts, 

f0m’s to have leave and is going home, to 
ympia, Washington, and that he could be 
'rsuaded to stop off in Oregon on the way if 


n, Sh .yone cared to issue an invitation. 


e nurse wrote: 


rut ‘It was after she’d rushed out to mail the 

_ ptter saying they had a guest room just 
“ii ilt for a lieutenant out of casts that it 
‘al. Bscurred to her he had not explained what he 
‘at Beant about platinum. My goodness, she 
‘iasked herself, can he possibly expect me to be a 
er fatinum blonde? Then she remembered he 
ttlad that photograph she’d sent Greg. He 
‘li new her hair was dark. What did he mean 
i ly that platinum business? 

' Right up to the last minute Nella balked 
ie Ht telling her mother about Van’s visit. Her 
id fhother had her practically walking down 
S fhe aisle with Greg. How could she ever ex- 
‘) #lain that she’d lost her compass over some 
: fe erfectly strange man? And how could she 
‘l}e casual—about Van? 

When the date was finally set for Van’s 
rival, she had to tell her. ‘‘Mother,” she 
aid, and her heart was knocking so that her 
‘l@ery bones shook, “‘we’re going to have a 
I'Shisitor. A Lt. Russel Van Allyn.” 
tl At her mother’s startled look, Nella said 
rantically, ‘“He’s a friend of Greg’s. a 
lot? §*‘Oh,” her mother said, going marsh- 
aiinallowy with headlights. ‘A friend of 
 Sreg’s! How lovely!” 
lit Nella giggled senselessly. 
“How nice for you, dear. Someone to tell 
OWyou all about Greg. When does he get here?” 
‘mM ‘“Late tomorrow afternoon.”’ 
Wo} Nella was at the bus station early. There 
slewere charged coils in her feet. She couldn’t 
1 tistand still. She kept sneaking a look at her- 
self in the mirror on the chewing-gum 
a ‘af ender. Would Van be disappointed when he 
aw her? When she saw the bus, she wanted 
to turn and run. 
4 The bus lumbered like a giant turtle. It 
Sltook a thousand years to turn the corner and 
Nicome creeping into the station. Nella 
Bicouldn’t move. Her feet were part of the 
e ifloor. The bus door opened with a hiss of air. 
'A man in uniform stepped down and looked 


tjaround. When he saw Nella, he grinned and 
UH] 
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Pparrel. Enamel the top if you want it really 
|} practical and cosmetic-proof. 
i@ For the sweetheart chair, cut an inch off 
4 the legs of a kitchen chair and pad the seat 
4 with layers and layers of cotton or excelsior. 
!/ Then fold heavy paper and cut a nice fat 
i| heart just like the ones you used to make for 

_ school valentines, only larger. Fit it to the 

| chair back. Take this pattern to someone 
' who can cut it out of plywood for you—a 
| scrap will do—or quarter-inch fiberboard. 
Pad it like the seat and tuft it with buttons 
} or upholstery nails. If you use buttons, you 
must make holes clear through the heart at 
intervals so you can pass a cord-threaded 
needle through them. Make the holes with 
a small finishing nail and a hammer. The 
| tufting isn’t hard and it looks professional. 
roa seat and back are covered with ging- 

am. 

The lamp is a gallon bottle, and you paint 
it freehand with oil colors in tubes. Or cut 
out designs from paper or fabric, paste them 
on and shellac. The paper lamp shade has 
real autographs—use colored ink anda broad 
pen for something special. 

Watch, when covering frames and shades, 
to allow plenty of overlap. Neatest effect is 
to stretch material, then secure and bind the 
edges or whip ona back facing. On the round 
seats, it is loads easier to keep the fabric tops 
separate from the skirts. Just stretch and 
tack the material over the tops, then apply 
the skirts, well made, and stitched to bands 
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started for her. She stood there shaking all 
over. She couldn’t see him. It was like star- 
ing into the rising sun. He walked right up 
to her and stopped. He didn’t put out his 
hand. He didn’t touch her. He just stood 
there, staring down at her. They were right 
in the path of the crowd pushing off the bus. 
People tramped around them, bumped into 
them, yelled in their ears. They were all 
alone in some high, secret ecstasy. 

He said, “I’m sure going to throw away 
that picture.” 

Nella heard herself ask, “‘Why?” 

“It’s not—you.” 

Her heart leaped. “‘Disappointed?’’ Good 
heavens! Did she sound coy? 

“Disappointed! Let’s get out of here.” 

It was the same town. The same street. 
The same day. But it was a strange new 
world, filled with a shining, golden singing. 
Nella saw herself walking along beside Van 
as if she were looking down on a girl she 
didn’t know. Van’s legs were long. They 
struck out with vigor, the way his hands 
wrote. Then she was down inside herself 
again. Self-consciousness brought out of 
her the question, “‘How’s Greg?” 

“Fine, the last time I saw him,” he said. 
And he handed her a disconcerting grin. 

Nella caught sight of her mother, hurry- 
ing to meet them. Her mother would take 
Greg and plant him squarely between them. 
She mustn't let that happen. 

“Van,” she said, reaching out for him 
desperately, ““what did you mean about get- 
ting the holes plugged with platinum?” 

“Oh, that,” he laughed. “I thought you’d 
want a platinum wedding ring.” 

“é Van! ” 

“Well, don’t you?” 

“You mean——” What did he mean? 
Was he making a gesture—for Greg? 

“Look, honey,” he said. He suddenly 
took her arm. It made all the difference. “If 
a girl’s in love with a guy she doesn’t send 
him a picture like a comic valentine. And if 
the guy loves the girl, he doesn’t lose the 
picture in a crap game—no matter how 
much another guy eggs him on.” 

“Oh”’—weakly. 

“Come on.” He was hurrying her now. 
“Let’s go talk to your mother and get it 
over. You and I have got a lot of important 
planning to do.” 

“Yes, Van,” she said. But she knew it 
wasn’t true. She suddenly knew that the 
only important thing is something that hap- 
pens deep inside your heart. 


f SOMETHING FOR THE GIRLS 


(Continued from Page 118) 


like real skirts. Hold the skirts in place with 
thread tacks or real metal ones. 

Use the scraps to make interesting acces- 
sories such as the picture frame and pin- 
cushion. To make the pincushion, use a 
hatstand, padding the top and neatly cover- 
ing the base, attaching hooks for necklaces. 

You will like the whole job so much more 
if you take particular care in finishing the 
edges of your fabrics. Don’t stitch in a wide 


hem, but make it as invisible as possible, : 


narrow and using very fine thread with the 
tension carefully adjusted. Twice around 
makes it wiry and crisp, easier to launder. 
An edge of rickrack or braid adds style. 

Use rows of close chain stitch for your 
initials, and make little candlewick balls 
over your fingers to tuft your bedspread. 
When buying your muslin for the spread and 
curtains, remember you can buy it wide 
enough to do without seaming. It shrinks, 
so give it a good soaking first. 

You will need a yard and a half more than 
the length of your bed for the spread and 
shams, and at least twice around the edge 
for your flounce. The twice or twice-and-half 
rule holds for all the flounces. The fuller they 
are, the more swish and style. 

For your whimsical window shade, adjust 
your draperies first, then space the words in 
your own distinctive writing, enlarged to fill 
the space and in pencil. Then lay the shade 
on the floor and paint in the letters, using 
real paint or colored ink. Good luck! 
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for the future. 


now. 


Pullman chairs and sofas are—next to War Bonds —your 


things that make a home... to: have now, to hold 


Furniture by Pullman lends new charm 


.. will grace your home of tomorrow. Its authentic 


designs oe 


.its comfort and craftsmanship are enduring. 


best investment in gracious peacetime living. 


“GOSH, MOM — SAME OLD BISSELL?” 
“SURE, JOE-BISSELLS DOING WAR WORK 
NEW SWEEPERS ARE SCARCE. SO... 


*#2-1 CUT RAVELINGS AND CLEAN 
BRUSH (EVEN A‘BISSELL” NEEDS 


REGULAR CLEANING!) AND #3-PUT.. 


WARNING: Bissell has no 
“house-to-house” repair- 
men. If repairs are needed, 
see your dealer or write— 
Bissell. Carpet Sweeper Co., 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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“| JUST DO THREE EASY THINGS TO 
HELP OUR OLD BISSELL LAST. #1-1 
EMPTY SWEEPER AFTER EACH USE! 


‘ONE DROP OF OIL ON WEAR SPOTS 
ONCE A MONTH! AND SEE? OUR 
BISSELL SWEEPS CLEAN AS EVER!” 


"A LITTLE CARE MEANS LONGER WEAR” 


BISSELL SWEEPERS 


Sweep QUICKLY — Empty EASILY 


Write Bissell NOW for free Booklet “ABC OF BISSELL CARE & REPAIR” 
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@® | COULD RAVE over these! You 
bite into crisp frittery coating; discover 
the juicy freshness of August peaches, 
Beat together 2 cups Bisquick 
2 Eggs 
34 cup Milk 
2 cups Sliced 
Fresh Peaches 


Carefully 
fold in 
Drop by small spoonfuls (peach slice or 
two in each) into deep fat heated to 860° 
(at which cube of bread browns in 60 
seconds). Keep turning until golden 
brown both sides. Drain on brown paper. 
Keep warm. Sprinkle with confectioners’ 

sugar just before serving. 16 fritters. 


@ QUICKER WAY forsomany good 
bakings. I mean Bisquick. A blend 
of six ingredients: pure vegetable 
shortening, baking powder, Gold 
Medal Enriched Flour, salt, sugar, 
powdered milk. Just add milk for 
biscuits (use cream for shortcake). 


Let’s plan the menu: Garden Salad 
(shredded leaf lettuce or spinach, carrot 





Every home canner will want one of these 
Indiana Glass Fruit Jar Fillers, Prevents spill- 


ing food. Handy and easy to clean . . .Fits 
any standard size fruit jar as well as food and 
coffee jars. Before filling with hot liquids 
simply heat with your jars. Get one today! 


ey, S55 Konta ‘2 of ote 


These handy refriger- 
é 2 ator and pantry jar 
ON =, Sets help save precious 
== foods. Make handling 
i 9 of left-overs easier. Save 
a” time and space, too. 
Buy Kontanerette nesting glass jar and lid sets 
in 3, 4, 5 and 6-jar units. Revolving metal 
trays will be available again after Victory. 


INDIANA GLASS COMPANY, DUNKIRK, INDIANA 
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sticks, fringed cucumber slices and to- 
mato sections, French dressing) ... 
Deviled Eggs, Mirfced Ham Sandwiches, 
Thin Watercress Sandwiches. . . Fresh 
Peach Fritters (Bisquick), Beverages. 
. e e 

FRINGED CUCUMBER SLICES: 
Cut off ends of cucumber. Pull a sharp 
fork down length of unpeeled cucumber. 
Slice thinly. Enticing, say my staff. 


SURER WAY, TOO—again I mean 
Bisquick! Such fine ingredients, 
blended more skilfully than is pos- 
sible in a home kitchen. Grand for 
muffins, cobblers, dumplings, pan- 
cakes, etc. Directions on package. 


Free! New ‘‘Menuand Shopping Guide” 
for point rationing. Handy reference list 
of rationed foods with space for point 
values. Space for menus. Grocery check 
lists. To get your pad, mail postcard to- 
day to General Mills, Inc., Dept. 869, 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 


“Bisquick"’ and “Betty Crocker” are registered trade marks 
of GENERAL MILLS, INC, 


aos 
ristmas 
Lia Lib friends and Ca rds 


others beautiful Christmas Cards’ 
with sender’s name, 50 for $1. Earn big cash 

profits daily. Other fast-selling Christmas Cards in- 
cluding smartest new $1 Box Assortments boost your earn- 
ings. No experience needed. Write for FREE Personal 
Samples Sa request 21 Card Assortment on approval. 
PHILLIPS CARD CO., 226 Hunt St., Newton, Mass. 



















RASPBERRY JAM 


We’ve removed every pesky 
seed, leaving you only the 
smooth deliciousness of black 
raspberry, full of 
garden-fresh flavor. 

Serve it with 
pride. You have 
never tasted a bet- 
ter jam! 


GLASER, CRANDELL CO. 
CHICAGO 8 























rom new 

is delicious 
ow arriving 
grocer’s 






at your 
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“Go away. Don’t bother us. Can’t you see Esmé and 
I are cat-napping?”’ says black Tigger to intruders. 


Diary of Domesticity 


BY GLADYS TABER 


HIS should be the month to lie in a 

hammock and read good books. For 

one thing, even.in Connecticut, it gets 

feverishly hot in August. Of course, it 
cools off at night—it really does. This belief 
in the coolness of nights is universal in all 
people I have ever known, no matter what 
the climate. Everyone will admit they have 
very hot weather during the daytime, but at 
night ‘we always sleep under a blanket.” I 
feel perfectly confident that in the very hot- 
test spot on the earth, the inhabitants would 
say that, while it gets warm in the daytime, 
at night they all sleep under blankets. 

The heat has a shimmering, incandescent 
quality when August puts herself into it. 
The cockers like to go to the brock and 
throw themselves in, and come out to shake 
water and mud over everyone. As for the 
cats, it is almost unbearable to see Esmé sit- 
ting by the kitchen stove when the ther- 
mometer is shooting sky-high. ““The Siamese 
like it good and warm,” she says. Tigger 
sleeps in the sun on the terrace. His black 
fur is like a furnace. The black dogs are 
hotter than the blonds or the parti-coloreds 
too. 

This is the time they all want to dig nice 
deep holes under the expensive shrubbery on 
the terrace. The ground there is a little 
moist and very cool, and the evergreens 
shade them. They have dug up a whole large 
lilac in this manner, and two hemlocks are 
rooted in nothing but space. Every night 
we have to rush around and carry fresh dirt 
to fill the holes, topping it with a good heavy 
stone. For the worst Spots, we put up a 
length of chicken fencing. This gives a really 
individual look to our landscaping. I feel 
sure Stillmeadow has a very special kind of 
appearance, not duplicated in any house 
magazine. 

The houses in the magazines look so per- 
fect: never a thing out of place, and the 
people, if any, sitting perfectly groomed and 
smiling on an immaculate terrace. The in- 
terior views are even more amazing. How 
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fresh and shining every single object, how 
uncluttered the tables. 

Sometimes I am irritated by the decora- 
tion experts. The last article I read was 
about a woman whose house was full of 
whimsey, said the writer. It was. It was | 
simply bursting with whimsey, if by whim- 
sey she meant a lot of impossible colors | 
slung together and toned down with gilt 
and red velvet and dark green. When I 
reached the room whére the dresser had | 
been, said my writer, ‘““whimseyed up with 
white and gold,” I uttered a frightful sound 
and rushed away. Passing rapidly through 
the living room, which has no whimsey at 
all, I entered the kitchen and proceeded to 
whimsey up the stove by cooking perfectly 
plain golden wax beans and a panful of 
beets with no sense of humor in them. I 
afterward scrambled eggs with chicken livers 
and whimseyed uf the table by putting on 
knives and forks and plates. 

I love the beautiful table arrangements in 
my favorite magazines. If I ever envied 
anything—and often I do—I would envy the 
fortunate housekeepers who can set an en- 
tirely new table every time. Imagine having 
so many sets of china that every meal you 
use a different color scheme! 

With us, if the Bennets come to dinner, 
they find themselves eating from the very 
same set of dishes they had the last time 
they were with us. They undoubtedly recog- 
nize the tablecloth too. Furthermore, as I 
look with the eye of a critic on our table, I 
admit to Honey and Esmé that not all is 
according to Hoyle anyway. The dinner 
plates are modern, pale soft glaze. Because 
we haven’t enough antique ones. But the 
glasses are thumbprint old ones, some of 
them chipped. And the platter is my Wedg- 
wood with the soft gray-blue pattern, so 
beautiful. The vegetables are probably 
served in French earthenware casseroles, 
which keep things piping. It’s authentic 
Stillmeadow, and not whimseyed up. 

(Continued on Page 132) 















THE NATION CALLS FOR HARVEST HELP 


There is still an urgent need throughout the nation for volunteers in 
the fields, orchards, and canneries. Every fruit, vegetable, and grain must be harvested, 
stored or processed to meet the requirements of our Armed Forces, our 
Allies, and our great civilian population. Already millions of volunteers from cities 
and towns have performed notably in this vital war work. In Hawaii, for 
example, thousands of men, women, boys, and girls helped harvest and pack the Dole 
Pineapple crop. When your local call comes —if you can spare 2 or 3 days a 


week, weekends, or your vacation —sign up with your local Farm Labor Office or 


your County Agricultural Agent. Regular wages for full and part-time work. 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE 
PRODUCTS 






LOOK HOUSEWIVES! 


LAVILS MUPIE JUURINAL 





Here’s My Answer 
to Food Shortages 


“HOME CANNING 
gives us deliciously flavored 
fruits and vegetables, bal- 











anced diet, and economy. 
As quickly as good, fresh 
fruits and vegetables are 
available from my Victory 
Garden and from my mar- 
ket I put them in BALu 
Jars and stock my Victory 
Pantry. It’s my answer to 
the food problem and al- 
ways has been.” 





Easy canning success is an open 
secret—use BALL Jars and the BALL 
Blue Book recipes. If your dealer 
can’t supply you make a second try 
before you take a second choice! 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY 
Muncie, Indiana, U.S.A. 






BLUE BOOK 


Regardless of the type of BALL 
Jar used, canning success is 
assured by following instructions in leaflet in each 
box of jars. For complete canning methods and 
recipes send 10c for the famous BALL BLUE Book 


=F 


Zinc Porcelain-lined Cap 
Vacu-Seal (2-piece metal cap) 
Ideal (all-glass jar) 
No. 10 Glass Top Seal 


(Continued from Page 130) 

I found a nice recipe for baked kidneys 
while I was spurning the whimsey room. It 
calls for 12 lamb or 9 veal kidneys, washed, 
split crosswise, centers and tubes removed, 
soaked half an hour in cold salted water. 
After draining and drying, they are dipped 
in egg—1 beaten egg is enough—mixed with 
114 tablespoons of water, 1 teaspoon of 
minced onion, 4 teaspoon of salt, 1 table- 
spoon of chopped parsley. They are rolled in 
bread or cracker crumbs, put cut side down 
in a greased casserole and basted with butter 
or fat, then baked, uncovered, in a very hot 
oven about twenty minutes. This serves 
eight, unless there are kidney hounds among 
the group. 

A big bowl of fresh chilled blueberries 
makes a fine dessert for this, or we mix blue- 
berries and blackberries. A dusting of sugar 
is nice on the top, and a pitcher of light 
cream. Plain thin cookies make a company 
dessert of this. 

Our favorite meal in August, however, is 
barbecued chicken, which my husband, Bob, 
does in the barbecue. Daughter Cicely 
makes the barbecue sauce and I make a 
green salad or a chopped raw-vegetable 
salad. 

The chickens are split and laid on the grill 
skin side up. Cicely uses for her sauce as 
many of the following as we have: 2% cup of 
butter or margarine, 24 cup of water, 2 tea- 
spoons of A-1 sauce, 1144 tablespoons of 
lemon juice, 44 teaspoon of Tabasco sauce, 
2 teaspoons of sugar, 1 teaspoon of salt, 2 
teaspoons of flour, 1 teaspoon of mustard, 
1 teaspoon of chili powder, 1 teaspoon of 
horse-radish sauce. She melts the fat and 
adds the rest and cooks about three minutes, 
and then Bob begins to baste the chickens 
with it. There is enough left over to pour 
extra on the inside as they are served. 

A barbecue fire must be steady and burned 
down to coals. We use a tin sheet over the 
grill for things like chickens, to save all the 
juice from falling to the fire. 

Meat goes farther in shishkabobs. We like 
veal Sati, as‘a variation from lamb. Two 
pounds of veal cut into one-inch squares 
serves a goodly number. We run each skewer 
through about six of the meat pieces and 
pour over them a mixture of 144 cupful of 
soy sauce, juice of 1 lemon, 2 tablespoons of 
salad oil. We do this after lunch and let the 
skewers stand until night, then broil fif- 
teen minutes over the coals. Baste once or 
twice, too, with the rest of the sauce. 


We Like our lamb kabobs with a whiff of 
garlic rubbed into the squares and we serve a 
tray of all sorts of things ready to be impaled 
on the skewers with the meat—apple wedges, 
onion quarters, bits of bacon, tomato halves, 
Coon-cheese squares. The cheese and tomato 
cook so fast, they are better put on after the 
lamb has started to cook, but a quarter of 
apple must go on the tip end to keep the rest 
of the things from doing a nose dive into the 
fire. 

When the corn comes in, every day is a 
feast day. One item of food the whole family 
is unanimous about. Nobody, nobody turns 
up a nose at fresh-picked sweet corn. Some- 
times we boil it 
briefly; but if we are 
eating in the barbe- 
cue anyway, we like 
to strip off a few 
husks and then lay 
the ears over the 
coals on the grill. 
When the corn has 
turned a golden yel- 
low, it is done. If 
the corn has been 
husked already, we 
toast it on the grill 
until the kernels are 
nutty brown and 
crisp. ; 

Chopped chives 
added to softened 
butter or margarine 
make a fine spread 
for baked potatoes 
done over the fire on 
a rack, 


**Your sealed orders, captain! 













































The air has such a golden quality, the he 
itself is strangely exciting and thé richness 
harvest stirs every sense. No one can belie 
God is not good when the August garde 
are in their heyday. 

I like the bright colors of the Mexicd 
shaded zinnias, and the coppery small c 
anthemums. The pale pink is pretty, bi 
the salmony hues are lovelier. Zinnias go 
old blue sugar bowls and make the hou 
blaze with beauty. They are such funny st: 
personalities—nothing soft and languoro 
about them. They won’t go in every roo 
I like the flowers to agree with the colors 
a room. This‘may seem silly, but I feel hay 
pier when the flowers repeat the basic roo: 


color or complement it. The zinnias are beq 4. 
in the middle living room with the palf 
yellows and soft greens and dash of coral. 

Don 
Tue jars in the fruit cellar are glowi i 
with color too. They look beautiful to me-j * 
golden squash, garnet beets, delicate gree} Re 


beans, scarlet tomatoes, jade chard. The as 
sorted vegetables are a symphony of color 
with the theme carried by the long tawn: 
carrots. Canning has gone on now all su 
mer and the shelves are almost full. | 

Blueberries and blackberries are ort thi 
top shelf. Peaches and cherries come next} 
We may have two cans of raspberries, bu 
we never have many. Raspberries just mel 
away in the house as fast as they ripen 
Applesauce is scarce, because it is one thin 
I do not enjoy putting up. The first pearl 
new potatoes are canned for quick meals i 
winter. They are delicate and sweet. 

As much sugar as we can spare does heavy 
duty in the jellies. I would gladly go without 
sugar all year to have a few glasses of glow 
ing currant jelly and dark purple grape. 

Rationing belongs to man, but Natur¢ 
never rations her harvests. She pours fo 
in the season of mists and mellow fruitfulness 
such dazzling bounty. Flower and fruit a 
dreamy blue skies and the glory of the moo 
on ripening fields—these are a promise to 
man that the world might be a fine place to} 
live in, if man would just cease trying to turn 
it into chaos. 

Now in the early morning, “the white 
mist brims the hollow of the hills,” as it did 
when Rupert Brooke watched it in England. 
The silvery veil hides everything. 

There is a quality in the silence like the 
moment before the curtain rises in the thea- 
ter. The neighbor’s cows move up the hill 
without sound. Then suddenly the sun burns 
through the mist. Dazzling gold illumines 
the drifting foam of the fog. The sky is opal 
and then lake blue. It is a new day unique, 
separate, as no other day ever will be. It will 
never, never come again. So, after the work 
is done, we must find some special bit of liv- 
ing to do to make it memorable. 

We are not able to do great deeds or walk 
in splendor or change the world’s destiny, 
most of us. But we can create a little quiet 
space in our own lives, we can keep our 
spirits strong with courage. We can fill a 
blue bowl with late sweet roses. 
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Po safeguard your plumbing: 


ats to protect enamel 
or heavy utensils. 
p on enamel. 


Use m 
from hot 
Don’t cut or cho 


Don’t stand a garbage strainer 
in the sink—scars enamel, 


and acid juices will stain. 


Remove yellowish stains under 
faucets with special rust- 
removing powder. 


® . 
Give fats to your meat man; 


coffee grounds to your gar- 
bage pail—not to your sink. 
hair, lint and rav- 


Clean out all 
tub and lavatory 


_elings from 
drains. — 
Keep water closets clean with 
special cleanser. Won't injure 

any septic tank, either. 


mee steel woolin ajar with 

ia ies soap scraps and\ water. 
on't rust—stays intact—you 

can use it longer. z 






Ww, ss 

oe a@ pillow slip rips at 
closed end, reverse ends 

and put checked gingham 

torn end for the opening = 









Stand peanut-butter jar 
upside down. This wa i 
goes to bottom—mixes in iy 
peanut butter—won’t all thas 
the top when you open the jak, 














Canning Arithmetic 
If you're puzzled about how 
a jars to have on hand for 


canning your Victory Garden 


|, bonanza, oF want to buy 4 


bushel of peaches and are inter- 


ested in knowing just what you 
of quart jars 


F.  will get in terms 
|| on the shelf, here is some help- 


ful arithmetic. 


| Snap beans: 1 bu. GO pounds) 
oa yields 15-20 quarts. 


— 


1 
| 
} 


without tops: 1 bu. (52 


yl Beets, 
yields 17-20 quarts. 


: pounds) 
7 sn husks: 1 bu. G5 


ey «= Sweet corm, 
ounds) yields 8-9 quarts. 


6-16 ears yield 1 quart. 


1 bu. (48 pounds) 


Peaches: ay 


yields 18-24 quarts. 
pounds yield 1 quart. 


- . "Pomatoes: 1 bu. ¢ 
yields 15-20 quarts. 
pounds yield 1 quart. 


Weights ar 
in different states. 























53 pounds) 
244-3 


eaverage- Lhey vary 


ica’s bylaw, sive ]; 
Pere roan on ee 
oe oon from your para: 
ae nee Remove lipstick 
oe aes not towels. Pry 
stiff brush for shoes aa 















GOOD MIXERS 


Plenty of tea for icing—add 
fruit juices or sirups from canned 
fruit and it’s porch-perfect! . . - 
Sparkling water adds zip to 
' fruit ades and punches. . - - 
Use double-strength coffee for 
icing. Beat in vanilla or choc- 
olate ice cream for special oc- 
casions. Half cocoa and half 
B double-strength coffee, iced, is 
good too. For iced coffee in a 
hurry, use one of the soluble 
coffees. Add boiling water. Ice 
aa usual.cie! ott Dhe mew de- 
hydrated banana powder, or 
one of the fortified chocolate- 
beverage powders, when beaten 
up with ice-cold milk makes 
wonderful “‘frosteds.” 


















° 
| Curtain Cues- Buy or make 
ches longer 


| curtains five or six in 
y: Shrinking 
caused by washing or dry clean- 
ing won't hoist them up beyond 
use! Save your curtains by al- 


ternating them at different win- 


dows exposed t 











against scre 
If your curtains fade, dip them 


nto a good dye pbath—restore 


hand brush or vacuum cleaner 
attachment on draperies to 
keep them free from dust. 


‘ IT’s YOUR DEAL 
lav 
eee cards are scarce. Th 
ae forces and Red Cc % 
ea Shuffling tants 
ee ully frays edges ey 
e ‘y foods while playin i eae 
pe ting cards to Hi wen 
ves imprints of lipstick ae 


slapping dow 
m a@ card with 
ae eee the ne eee 7 
piers ae your es 
ame. Treat : 
la carefully. rete 
Seale ey Mm containers ad 
prolongs their playing lif, : 
e. 
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fr rn rata rae 


YOUR ALUMINUM PANS 
WILL SPARKLE 


when you use 


Wear-Ever 
Aluminum 
Cleanser 








ems en ee on 0 > 6 emt hs ts oe en Gh a OD em em mm ow Gn DO RPS 


r 
8 
0 
a 
1 
a 
1 
i 
1 
5 
t 
‘ 
a 
t 
t 
‘ 
1 
i 
‘ 
a 
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Contains a 
Built-in 
Water Softener 


to speed cleaning action 










































POLISHES 
AS IT CLEANS 





WEAR-EVER 









a 

(aA 

ALUMINUM Conserves Your 
c Aluminun 

TRADE MARK 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF, 





Cleans tubs, sinks 
and metal 
surfaces, too! — 


Just sprinkle it 
‘on and rub 
with wet cloth 








) 1 7 7 
PUBLIC LIBRA 
| game, vali 
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A Treat! 
See recipe below 
for this 


ICE CREAM PIE 


HE sulpha drugs still march ahead! 
There are constantly new uses for this 
great medical discovery that can be 
very important to mothers. One is the 
use of the drugs to prevent dangerous com- 
plications that often follow the common cold. 

Colds in themselves are not serious, but 
their complications may be. An uncompli- 
cated cold runs a mild course, usually with a 
fever, and clears up in four to seven days. 
When a cold is complicated by infection with 
germs, however, the sinuses, the middle part 
of the ear, the mastoid cells behind the ear, 
the larynx or voice box and lungs all may 
suffer, and a dangerous condition develop. 

Sufficient scientific studies have been made 
to prove the benefits of the sulpha drugs in 
the prevention of cold complications. Dr. 
Russell L. Cecil treated sixty-six persons 
with one of the sulpha preparations, sulpha- 
diazine. He and his coworkers found that 
its use did not materially shorten the course 
of the cold, but throat cultures of the pa- 
tients demonstrated that there was a de- 
crease in the total number of germs present. 
The growth of germs which would cause dis- 
ease, such as streptococci, was also checked. 

In this study, the sulphadiazine was given 
by mouth. Other physicians have found 
that sprays or drops of sulpha solution seem 
to work even better in controlling the sec- 
ondary infections that follow the sniffling 
and sneezing of the common cold. 

One hundred and three nurses who suf- 
fered from colds were treated, some with a 
sulphadiazine spray and the others with a 
control spray. The nurses did not know 
which they were receiving. Only one out of 
every ten of the nurses who were given the 
sulphadiazine spray developed sinus symp- 
toms, and these symptoms cleared up with- 
out any further treatment. Of those who 
did not get the sulpha spray, one out of 
every three showed evidence of further in- 
fection, and these infections did not clear 
up until sulpha drugs were administered. 
None of those treated with sulpha sprays 
developed sore throat, and only one out of 


a way to make more delicious 


ICE CREAM 


...in your automatic refrigerator 


Everybody’s favorite dessert... ice cream... is easier to make 
—smoother and more luscious to eat... this marvelous new 
way! “Junket” Rennet Tablets transform /ight cream... or 
even milk ... into delicious rennet-custard ice creams and 
milk sherbets with that old-time, creamy, hand-freezer texture. 
No eggs, no cooking! 

What’s more, the rennet makes the ice cream easier to di- 
gest. “Junket” Rennet Tablets are economical too... abouta 
penny buys enough to make over a pint! Let us send you a 
free trial sample, with full directions, and you be the judge! 


Send for sample 
of “‘Junket’’ Rennet 
Tablets... enough for a family treat of rennet- 
custard ice cream or sherbet... with full 
) directions, Also other timely new recipes. 


~~~" SEND COUPON TODAY!”"°— ~~~ 5 


“The ‘JJunket’ Folks,” 
Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Dept. 28, _ Little Falls, N. Y. 


| 
i 
t 1 
' 
t Please send me free trial sample of ieee eet twelve coughed. This is in contrast to the 
{ Tablets; also recipes for ice cream and other foods. EK F 
“JUN KET" is the trade-mark of Chr. ' i untreated patients, of whom one out of 
Ha Git ke, Inc., for tts rennet | NGG. oo cc cdubauvet devin ecccccccseves eeecerecseese every ten had a sore throat, and one out of 
and other food products, and is registered s » > 
in the United States and Canada. | Add. ! every two coughed. ‘ : 
Cope, 104A, Oht. Hasisen’s Laboratoey Sao) | FOSS cc cacccccncesesesesenecssesssessseses seeee The sulpha drugs are not without their 
CHI ccvesacendtstedvceueinteue eves SIGE. seceneoe Dp dangers. Not all persons tolerate them. 


Reactions to their use may take the form of 
{ 


Are Sulphas Safe for Children? 


By Dr. Herman N. Bundesen 
President, Chicago Board of Health 



















rs j 
H. ARMSTRONG ROBERM 


Happy, healthy children, kept so by the miracles of modern medicine. 4 
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a rash, fever, vomiting, and particular] 
decrease in the number of white cells or 
cells in the blood. Damage to the kidr 
from the use of sulpha drugs has been 
ported. This is often a most serious com) 
cation. So you can see that a physiciz 
care and recommendations are necess¥ 
when sulpha drugs are used. 

When the first sulpha drugs were gi 
many persons reacted unfavorably to tl 
use, and the treatment was often worse tl 
the cure. With the improved forms of 
drugs that we have today, such as sulpha 
amide, sulphathiazole, sulphapyridine, §j 
phadiazine, sulphamerazine, and with b 
ter methods of treatment, the problem] 
undesirable reactions is much less trouk 
some. 

The question has been raised as to whet} 
or not a person might develop a tolerance} 
the sulpha drugs when they are used 
peatedly in the treatment of colds, a 





Grarerut young mothers 
from Maine to California tell 
us that Doctor Bundesen’s 
baby booklets have been of 
the greatest, help to the n in 
caring for their own babies. 
The first eight booklets cover 
your baby’s first eight months. 
They sell for 50 cents. The 
second series of booklets cov- 
ers the baby’s health from 
nine months to two years— 
seven booklets for 50 cents. 
The booklets will be sent 
monthly; be sure to tell us 
when you want the first book- 
let. A complete book on the 
care of the baby, a neces- 
sary supplement to the 
monthly booklets, Our Ba- 
BES, No. 1345, is 25 cents. A 
booklet on breast feeding, A 
Docror’s First Duty To THE 
Morner, No. 1346, sells for 
6 cents. Address all requests 
to the Reference Library, 
Lapies’ Home JourNAL, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 
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URSERY PADS 


fe remarkably modernized pads are 
br to wash — Open weave permits 
blete cleansing without scrubbing. 
ice as fast as old-fashioned pads — 
ical Layettecloth is woven to let air 
ighly absorbent — unhealthful pud- 
Iz prevented... moisture distributed 
lly over entire surface and quickly 
irbed. Soft and comfy — grow even 
x with washings... no filler.to get 
py or soggy. Use them, too, for bath 
kets...lap pads... bubbling bibs... 
: protectors... night diapers. Please 
atient with occasional pad shortages 
voidable in war time. 

IDALL Mitts, Walpole, Massachusetts 
A KENDALL K, PRODUCT 


ERS - BIBS - 


lerwear, like so many other 
igs, is scarce. You may not be 
to get as varied a selection as 
ul. But E-Z quality is as excel- 
as ever! You'll still get 

turdy fabric, to stand the daily 
ibbing, to resist safety-pin holes 
ad cod-liver oil stains, 

wll size, so that there’s no bind- 
1g or chafing, 

ull-over or tie-around styles, 
‘ith no buttons to come off. 


MILLS, INC. NEW YORK 13 
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whether or not such drugs would later be 
found ineffective should a serious disease, 
such as pneumonia, develop. It is not likely 
that this would occur. So far, there has been 
no evidence to show that such a tolerance 
does develop. However, it has been sug- 
gested that there is a possibility of a child 
or adult becoming sensitive to the sulpha 
preparations. Thus, the first time the child 
is treated with these drugs, no reactions may 
be observed, but the first treatment may 
sensitize the child so that a later sulpha 
treatment may have severe reactions, with 
fever. It is interesting that while no toler- 
ance to the sulpha drugs occurs in the child, 
yet the germs may become sulpha-resistant. 
In other words, unless an adequate amount 
of the sulpha drug is administered, the germ 
causing the infection may become resistant, 
so that further treatment with sulpha 
against this infection is unavailing. This is 
why, when sulpha drugs are used, the max- 
imum safe dose is usually given. 

For children who have a history of re- 
peated colds with complications, such as 
sinus infection, middle-ear infection, bron- 
chitis or pneumonia, the early use of sulpha 
may be a wise procedure when a cold de- 
velops. Even in simple colds there are many 
cases where use of sulpha nose and throat 
sprays may be beneficial. Your own doctor 
will tell you whether some of the new sulpha 
preparations might be suitable in controlling 
your child’s cold. 


THE RIGHTS OF 
INFANTS 


(Continued from Page 21) 


satisfy the particular need of the individual 
child. 

Several highly intelligent mothers in dis- 
cussing this fact made the statement, ‘‘My 
baby does not like mothering; he begins to 
cry and kick when I pick him up . . . he 
likes to be left alone.”” In such cases it was 
invariably found that a fundamental, though 
usually unconscious, dislike of children anda 
dislike for the feminine role, based on long- 
forgotten painful experiences in early life, 
featured in the attitude of the mother and 
was sensed by her child. 

Not every woman can mother a child, even 
though biologically she may be capable of 
giving birth. The phase of mothering which 
comes immediately after birth reflects in- 
evitably her own upbringing, to which other 
emotional relationships have contributed. 
The woman who is herself emotionally sound 
and whose deeper needs are satisfied in the 
marriage relationship gives her child this 
love without the help of a pediatrician or a 
psychiatrist, just as naturally as she secretes 
milk. Unfortunately, however, our highly 
impersonal civilization has insidiously dam- 
aged woman’s instinctual nature and has 
blinded her to one of her most natural 
rights—that of teaching the small baby to 
love, by loving it consistently through the 
period of helpless infancy. 


The baby’s first cry is awaited with great 
interest. Probably never again in his life- 
time will his vocal self-expression be listened 
to with so much absorption and relief. 
Parents and relatives, their anxiety at an 
end, usually infer from it that breathing is a 
function that is now well established and 
self-regulating. 

Now in any such cheerful conclusions 
there are both truth and error. It is true, of 
course, that the wailing infant breathes, 
but this he does with pitiable inadequacy. 
He must have help to keep his breathing 
mechanisms running smoothly. 

Obviously, a mother cannot teach her 
baby to breathe. She cannot show him how 
to expand his lungs and make respiration se- 
cure until the all-important brain centers 
which insure its performance are mature. 
What she can do, however, is to furnish the 
stimulus which is necessary to bring impor- 
tant reflex mechanisms into action. It so 
happens that the baby’s first response to 
her touch is respiratory. It happens that 
her handling automatically initiates deeper 











Even keptin a tight walnut shell, baby wouldn’t 
be safe from harmful germs. These germs are everywhere, often cause common baby 
skin troubles such as prickly heat, diaper rash. To protect baby, best powder is 
Mennen. More antiseptic! Round photos above prove it. Centers of plates contain 3 
leading baby powders. In gray areas, germs thrive; but in dark band around Mennen 
powder (far right), germ growth has been prevented! 


New differences 
in baby powders! 





Reaching for a toy, see how arms and legs | 


move, shown by speed camera. And each motion rubs baby’s skin. That’s why it’s 
important to use the smoothest baby powder—Mennen. Round photos above show 3 
leading baby powders seen thru microscope. Mennen (far right) is smoother, finer. 


That’s due to special “hammerizing” process which makes Mennen Baby Powder the 
best protection against chafing. Delicate new scent keeps baby lovelier. 


3 out of 4 doctors said in survey—baby powder 
should be antiseptic. It is if it's MENNEN. 
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Is it fear, hunger, temper, discomfort? 
Maybe it’s just normal lung exercise. 
Mother should know and act accordingly. 
e@ Baby’s crying, some- 
thing which can easily 
upset your home, is one 
of the many subjects 
taken up in our “Com- 
mon Sense in Training 
Baby,” written for you by 
an outstanding baby au- 
thority. Sent to you free, 
as a gift from CHIX. Please 
fill out the coupon below. 

CHIX plants are humming, turning out 
surgical gauze and other war material, plus 
as many CHIX DOWN-WEVE diapers as pos- 
sible. Baby will thank you for waiting for 
CHIX...sensationally soft, absorbent, made 
of light-as-a-feather bird’s-eye gauze. CHIX 
wash easily and dry in a jiffy. 


Chix 
(hee-cushioned GUC 
Der er 


bp Loe Loboshio RA 





* COWL WEE 


TRE EMPROWED G4uze SinrER 


====MAIL COUPON TODAY===== 


Chicopee Sales Corporation 


40 Worth St., N. Y. 13, N. Y., Dept. LH 8 


Please send me Free copy of “Common 
Sense in Training Baby.” 


Name 
Address 


City 
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inspiration and helps in its establishment. 
From being held, fondled, allowed to suck 
freely and frequently, the child receives re- 
flex stimulation which primes his breathing 
mechanisms into action and which finally en- 
ables the whole respiratory process to be- 
come organized under the control of his own 
nervous system. 

There is an ancient belief, still current, 
that babies who sleep with the mother are in 
danger of suffocation. This bit of folklore is 
for the most part a reversal of truth. Since 
the contacts and warmth afforded by another 
human body are a protection rather than a 
peril to the infant, he sleeps more safely at 
his mother’s*side than in seclusion. In cer- 
tain Continental hospitals where this fact is 
appreciated, each maternity bed has a small 
basket fastened to its edge. The young baby 
is never for a moment beyond his mother’s 
reach. 


New ideas in the scientific field very often 
sound ridiculous at first, yet sometimes the 
things that strike the practical person as 
humorous at first sight become less and less 
so as we learn more about them. A large 
number of parents with whom the writer was 
closely associated during this study of ba- 
bies found the subject of sucking extremely 
disgusting. For this reason it was difficult 
for them to make observations which are 
necessary in order to estimate their babies’ 
needs. It took a great deal of persistent ap- 
plication and effort for them to acquire a 
sympathetic understanding of the subject. 

During the first three to six months of an 
infant’s life, sucking is his most gratifying 
and all-absorbing activity. This function is 
regarded by-the majority of people as simply 
the baby’s way of ingesting his food. How- 
ever, aside from the intake of nourishment, 
this function satisfies important psychologi- 
cal needs. The baby is not only filling his 
stomach; he is getting his first taste of the 
outside world and the first grasp or hold of 
which he is capable. His initial sense of se- 
curity and success is closely linked with his 
mouth activity. Most important to the in- 
fant himself is the pleasure value of sucking. 
This is easy to see once we are able to sym- 
pathize with the baby’s viewpoint. Pleasure 
is the principle on which the young child 
accepts or rejects. At this age it is the bio- 
logical criterion of good and bad—and no 
Emily Post is going to make an infant pre- 
tend anything different. 

When the function has been well estab- 
lished, made easy and exercised for a number 
of times, any observer can see that the child 
is getting what he wants. This is true 
whether or not an appreciable amount of 
food has been taken. It has been found, in 
the hospital routine of weighing a baby be- 
fore and after nursing in order to estimate 
how much food he gets, that a large number 
of infants in the first weeks of life nurse quite 
contentedly without ingesting any great 
quantity of food. The mouth activity relieves 
tension and establishes relationship with the 
mother in an important way. Thus the 
budding emotional and social feelings are 
connected with oral activity. If we follow 
through subsequent stages of development 
we find that three types of activity arise from 
this primary oral function: nutritional (the 
tasting or chewing of food); emotional (smil- 
ing and kissing) ; intellectual (word making). 


Motners will also be interested—perhaps 
too interested!—to learn that the child’s 
looks will be influenced by sucking, because 
it develops the muscles around the mouth 
and eyes and later affects the mode of speak- 
ing as well as the facial expression. Of course, 
this also depends on the mothering that goes 
with the sucking. 

Toward the end of the second month, we 
can see that sucking has become associated 
with Other sensory activities. The most strik- 
ing connection—and one very pleasing to the 
mother—is with the eyes. Most babies 
nurse at first with the eyes closed. Even 
when open, the eyes show little tendency to 
fixate for more than a fleeting moment. As 


sucking becomes easy and gratifying, the in-° 


fant begins to show “eye attention.” First 
he appears to look at the face of his mother, 


which at this time probably registers only as 
a patch of light moving about. (However, 
she has a flattered feeling that she is being 
noticed.) Somewhat later, the baby looks 
for the breast. When the eyes have begun to 
fixate quite definitely and to follow the 
movements of the mother for periods of sev- 
eral seconds, an important moment has 
arrived—the eyes begin to share with the 
mouth in this relationship, the first of life. 
As the mother talks or sings to the child, 
the sound of her voice also becomes asso- 
ciated with nursing. By the end of the 


FATE 


There was a merchant in Bagdad 

who sent his servant to market 
to buy provisions, and in a little 
while the servant came back white 
and trembling and said, ‘‘Master, 
just now in the market place I was 
jostled by a man in the crowd, and 
when I turned I saw it was Death. 
He looked at me and made a threat- 
ening gesture. Now, lend me your 
horse and I will go to Samarra and 
there Death will not find me.” 

The merchant lent his horse, and 
the servant mounted and as fast as 
the horse could gallop he went. 
Then the merchant went down to 
the market place, and he came to 
Death and said, ‘Why did you make 
a threatening gesture to my servant 
when you saw him this morning?”’ 

**That was not a threatening ges- 
ture,’’ Death said. ‘It was only a 
start of surprise. I was astonished 
to see him in Bagdad, for I had an 
appointment with him tonight in 
Samarra.” — _w. SOMERSET MAUGHAM: 

They Tell a Story. 
Edited by Martha Lupton (Maxwell Droke.) 


second month, in cases where no disturbance 
has occurred in the nursing relationship, the 
infant turns his head at the approach of the 
mother and looks at her, often giving a fleet- 


ing smile of satisfaction—her reward! 


We know that there are three primary 
hungers to which babies give’strong evidence 
of reacting. These hungers are so closely re- 
lated in the beginning of life that they are 
often difficult to separate, even with the 
closest and most careful observation. All 
three are satisfied most readily through the 
mouth. We get our clearest information 
about these hungers through the reactions of 
the infant when they are not appeased. Our 
babies are keenly oriented to food hunger, 
oxygen need and aloneness. 

We have now to say more about other 
kinds of sensitivity which characterize new- 
born babies. A young mother in our study 
group, hearing for the first time the ideas in 
regard to necessary stimulation for the in- 
fant, remarked, ‘“‘“You mean that you want 
me to jiggle the baby the way my grand- 
mother used to do?”’ In reply we 
might answer that most normal babies 
respond well to a certain amount of 
jiggling, or general vibratory stimu- 
lation, if judiciously administered. 
However, it is necessary to consider 
the actual stimulus need of the in- 
dividual child and to plan methods 
for satisfying this need just as care- 
fully as we regulate food intake. 

Three types of feeling are known 
to be well developed in babies at 
birth. The sense of touch is best de- 
veloped in the mouth. The face and 
head are also extremely sensitive 
and the gentle stroking of the head 
soothes a restless infant in a remark- 
able way. 

There is an old superstition that 
the head of a small baby should not 
be touched because of the so-called 
soft spot where the skull bones are 
incompletely developed and where 
part of the brain surface on top of 
the head is covered only by the scalp. 
Some mothers are afraid to wash their 
babies’ heads because of this! The 
infant could never stand the process 
of birth if his head were so delicate. 
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In the general skin surface the se 
touch is not so well developed at birth, 
brought out through grooming and 
care. From the time of the first bath, t 
tire skin surface needs this. stimul 
There is a great deal of discussion amor 
stetricians and pediatricians as to w 
oil baths, soap-and-water baths or no 
at all are better in the first days of lif 
psychologist finds that the baby h 
answers these questions in the respor 
general well-being which invariably fc 
whether the bath is a warm dip, a spra 
body massage with an appropriate oil 
less some skin disturbance is present, 
ing is a secondary consideration at this 
The circulation of the child and his | 
activities definitely benefit by the fri 
rub connected with the bath. ‘ 

















































To THE average mother, all too often | 
ing and grooming is simply a hygienic 
ess to be performed conscientiously’ 
thoroughly. She does not recognize the 
that in these activities an important 
tribution is made to the child’s person# 
lationship to her. A real mother must r 
nize that her baby’s bath is not or 
cleansing process, but something that | 
the baby an experience in feeling which! 
tributes greatly to his comfort and ner 
well-being as well as to his awareness c 
own body. 
One mothering activity which is invari 
overdone is that of diapering. Many r 
ers and nurses spend the better part of - 
time in attempting to keep the small | 
dry. This is largely unnecessary, excep’ 
the comfort of the adults handling the c 
For the infant himself it is usually a 
advantage, because it focuses his develo! 
attention on this part of the anatc 
Many mothers brag that they use as r 
as forty diapers a day “‘in order to teach 
baby cleanliness right from the day of 
birth.”” As a matter of fact, what they) 
doing is precisely the opposite. Unkr 
ingly, in this way they teach the child to 
attention, which should come through o| 
avenues of stimulation, and they thus 
velop emotional reactions which bec« 
deeply involved with the function of elim| 
tion. Unless a healthy baby is cold or cha} 
he is not in the least disturbed by being ¥ 
and six diapers a day are ample unless 
child is ill. 
The second type of feeling which is 
developed at birth is the sense of body p 
tion. If a baby is placed on a flat surfacq| 
that the body is free to roll in any directiff 
he reacts immediately with a startle ¢ 
cries. (In a crib the child sinks slightly i 
the mattress so that he feels a certain s| 
port.) If lifted suddenly or carried cd 
lessly, the same reaction occurs. Mé} 
babies in our study group did not nurse |} 
cause they were held insecurely; that is, 
mother was either inexperienced and unea| 
(Continued on Page 138) 


“Well, the girl of my dreams 
will have two arms ...a 
nose... two eyes...a mouth.” 
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Mothers: the Fletchers Castoria 


now on sale 





is Safeguarded Three Ways! 
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Look for the Serial Control Number on each bottle 


VERY BOTTLE of Fletcher’s Castoria 
—now on sale at your druggist’s 
—bears a Serial Control Number. 


This number is plainly visible 
through a “window”? in the new pack- 
age. Itis your guarantee that Fletcher’s 
Castoria is safeguarded by three dif- 
ferent kinds of rigid tests... chemical, 
bacteriological, and biological. 


Here’s how you can easily identify 
the new package: 


De 


The Green Band. Around each package 
is a brilliant green band. This band quickly 
identifies the triple-tested Fletcher’s 
Castoria now on sale. 


The Serial Control Number. The Serial 
Control Number is on the bottle label. You 
can see it through a “window” in the out- 
side carton. 
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We think that this visible evidence of 
quality and reliability ...the Serial 


Control Number on each bottle...will 
be welcomed by millions of mothers 
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A SPECIAL LAXATIVE 
FOR INFANTS 
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ORIGINAL 
GENUINE 


LABORATORY TESTED 


ACTIVE INGREDIENTS: Alcohol 3%, Senna Extract, 
in a Flavored Syrup 


REGULAR SIZE 
NET CONTENTS 2% FLUID OUNCES 
LABORATORY TESTED 
CONTROL NUMBER 


XT3128 


THE CENTAUR COMPANY DIVISION 
STERLING DRUG INC., RAHWAY, N. J. 
a REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


MW FLETCHER CASTORIA £4 pleasent 
elfective 71 ra meade etpecvelly lar hifi 
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who have long used Fletcher’s Castoria 
as the ideal laxative for children. 


And we think that millions of moth- 
ers will be glad to know that Fletcher’s 
Castoria—the laxative made especially 
for children—is now on sale at their 
druggists’. 

For this is the original and genuine 
Fletcher’s Castoria . . . the laxative 
that’s mild and gentle, yet effective 
... the laxative that’s pleasant-tasting, 
so you don’t have to “force” your 
child to take it. 


Ask for Fletcher’s Castoria the next 
time your child needs a laxative. 


NOTE: Until sufficient stocks can be 
made available, it may be that your 
druggist won’t have on hand enough 
Fletcher’s Castoria to meet all de- 
mands. If he happens to be out of 
stock when you ask for Fletcher’s 
Castoria, please be patient. He will 
have it for you shortly. 


THE MAKERS OF FLETCHER’S CASTORIA 
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An illustration from the history of one 
the children closely observed in our reseay 
will show a different angle of the sleep pre 
lem. Here this function became exaggera| 
as the child’s means of escape from disce 
fort and frustration. From the beginning 
life Baby Pat had difficulty in sucking. T 
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. (Continued from Page 136) 
or else she was paying no attention to the 
child because of preoccupation with other 
matters. On the other hand, gentle move- 
ment, firm holding, frequent changes of body 
position and rocking caused fretful infants 
to nurse contentedly. 

From earliest times devices have been cre- 


finds necessary, and sucking becomes a fixed 
habit. It is far better for the baby if the 
mother supplies this very much needed 
stimulus by gently rocking the child or softly 
singing. 

We have spoken of the cradle and its 
value in the first months of life. Along with 
its rhythmic swing, the lullaby holds a time- 
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2-piece sets. 1 
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Time-Saving Carter’s 


Battalions of small folks live happily 
in Carter’s. Their—» patented Neva- 
bind* underarms with seamless Jif- 
fon* shoulders prevent binding and 
chafing—slip on or off in a jiffy. 
Mother saves time. Children keep 
snug. And Carter’s long-wearing fab- 
rics save unnecessary buying. If 
stores are out of styles you want, do 
ask again. Carter’s are making baby 
essentials every day. —*Ro. U.S. Pat. on. 


PANTI-DRESS 
TWOSOME 
Jiffon dress and 
matching pant. 
6 mos. to 2 yrs. 

$1.65 a set. 
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stands the once hon- 
ored cradle. It is ex- 
tremely unfortunate 
for the infant that 
the cradle has been 
discarded along with 
the comfortable rock- 
ing chair which used 
to be such an impor- 
tant item in any well- 
ordered nursery. 
The Negro mam- 
mies of the South, 
wise in their own in- 
tuition, hold the new- 
born child in their 
arms or on their laps 
a great deal, rocking 
him gently to and 
fro, often to the ac- 
companiment of a 
soft monotonous 
song. They are, of 
course, unaware of 
the fact that this pro- 
cedure serves an im- 
portant biological 
purpose, but they 
sense intuitively that 
it results in the well- 
being of the baby. 
The few mammies of 
the old school who 
are left look with 
great contempt upon 
the stationary furni- 
ture of the modern 


ated for the satisfaction in babies of the need 
of rhythmic movement, although for the 
most part the significance of the need was 
not known. Foremost among these devices 
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By Ethel Barnett de Vito 


If you find roses that you would 
disdain 
As young men do, what seems too 
easy got, 
Take what is there for taking, 
sought or not, 

Lest you may never find a rose again. 
Never slip past an open garden gate 
Thinking that when your long 
roads have been crossed, 

Sull it will wait your coming 
back; the frost 
Is always too early come, however 
late. 


Love is a banquet hall where two by 
two 
The young come, honored, sit in 
gilded chairs, 
Yet notice when their banqueting is 
through 
How two more fit the place but 
lately theirs. 
Spend what is put into your hand to 
spend. 
Nothing is easy come by in the end. 


honored place as a means of helping the in- 
fant to establish his sleeping function. The 
great composers—who, like all geniuses, 
have a deep understanding of man’s nature 


and needs—have 
written lullabies that 
have brought sleep 
to countless babies. 
There is a profound 
reason for this: sing- 
ing to the young in- 
fant soft, simple, 
rhythmical songs 
brings a sense of re- 
lief and security. 

It must be stressed 
that continuation 
after the child has 
fallen asleep is dis- 
turbing rather than 
soothing. It must 
also be remembered 
that the purpose of 
rocking and singing 
is to help the child 
become accustomed 
to the feeling of self 
and to the use of 
his own normal body 
functions, not to fix 
his attention on them 
as a means of pleas- 
ure getting. They are 
not ends in them- 
selves. 

Baby Rob is an 
example of a child 
who showed this need 
for rocking to induce 
sleep. This child was 
ten months old when 
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nursery. The weak 
point in their method 
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he was referred to us 
because of what his 





lies in the fact that 
they make no pro- 
vision for periods of free activity on the 
part of the child. Also, they do not recognize 
the progressive stages of muscular develop- 
ment by which the baby gradually provides 
his own exercise, so that rocking becomes 
unnecessary. The continuance of these com- 
fortable nursing activities beyond the ap- 
propriate time fosters passivity and depend- 
ence in the child rather than the beginnings 
of self-dependence, which all good nurses 
and mothers must have constantly in mind. 

The third type of feeling well developed in 
the newborn baby is sensitivity to sound. 
The primal fear of sudden, loud noises has 
been noted by all observers of infants. The 
child reacts much as he does to an insecure 
body position—that is, with a startle. 

One way of dealing with the child’s intro- 
duction to sound survives in his toys: the 
squealing rubber devices, rattles and bells 
which amuse him after the third or fourth 
month all play an important part in assisting 
him to adjust to varying degrees of noise. 
However, it is the early stimulation of the 
human voice, preferably the mother’s, which 
enters most deeply into personality building 
and brings the deep reassurance every baby 
needs. 


Tue young baby is popularly thought to 
sleep twenty hours out of the twenty-four. 
The half-conscious dozing of the newborn, 
however, is not really sleep in its adult 
sense; it is more nearly a continuation of the 
prenatal state. Deep, prolonged sleep, it is 
generally agreed, does not appear until after 
approximately the third or fourth month of 
life. 

The mother has to establish a balance be- 
tween appropriate stimulation and rest in 
| order that the baby may develop a healthy 

sleeping routine. The only way a baby can 
put himself to sleep is by sucking. If he has 
to resort to this activity constantly in early 
| life, it easily turns into a formula which he 
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mother called ‘‘a pe- 
culiar rolling habit.” 
He had apparently been a very good sleeper 
from the time of birth, but the mother had 
discovered, on coming home late one night, 
that the infant was rocking violently back 
and forth in the bed with his arms tightly 
clasped around the end of the blanket, Ob- 
servation showed that this was a regular 
occurrence. She was greatly disturbed and 
immediately jumped to the conclusion that, 
as she put it, “‘there was something men- 
tally wrong with the child.” In giving in- 
formation about the routine care of this in- 
fant, she emphasized the fact that she had 
never played with him, that he had never 
been rocked or jiggled and had always been 
left alone in his own bed in the nursery to go 
to sleep by himself. The nursery, she in- 
sisted, was “perfectly quiet and entirely 
isolated from the rest of the house.” 

When the suggestion was made to this 
mother that it would be good for her to 
spend a few minutes holding and playing 
with the child at regular intervals before his 
feedings, particularly in the late afternoon, 
she was plainly horrified and explained that 
she had taken special care “not even to let 
the child’s father see him when he came 
home from business lest the baby become 
too excited.”” She was, however, willing to 
try the experiment of rocking the child to 
sleep at night, in order to test the result. 
She also agreed to place a dim night light in 
the nursery, so that if the child were restless 
he need not waken in a totally dark room. 

The rolling habit, of course, did not imme- 
diately disappear, but there was enough im- 
provement within a week to convince the 
mother that she should continue the pro- 
cedure. With the dawning understanding of 
what was wrong with her baby, this mother, 
who was not only intelligent but loving, 
worked out an ingenious scheme for supply- 
ing the appropriate stimulation which was so 
greatly needed. At the end of his first year 
the rolling habit had entirely disappeared. 


was due to the fact that her mother, a g 
cessful actress, was averse to breast fee dir 
She weaned the child suddenly at the age 
four weeks, and the infant was placed on jj} 
frequent bottle feedings. The actual fo 
supply was entirely adequate, in so far 
bulk and caloric intake were concerned, bij 
the sucking time was too short and 
infant had practically no mothering. T, 
bottle was propped on a pillow and the bak 
was not even held for feeding. Her respo n 
to this double frustration was the devele 
ment of a tendency to sleep the greater pa 
of the time. This child became extremely pal 
and lethargic, and at the age of six montl 
was retarded in many aspects of her develo 
ment. Apparently the thing which disturbe 
her most was to be awakened, in response t 
which she would get into a panic of scream 
ing and restlessness. For example, if sh 
were drinking milk from the bottle and thi” 
nipple became stopped up or the flow of mi 
lessened because of the vacuum created i® 
the bottle, she would immediately doze off 
without any protest reaction and the botth# 
usually slipped to the floor with a crash. T dd 
child would then wake up and scream fe 
half an hour without interruption. The usua}_ 
means of soothing had no effect on her. Th 
only sure means of gratification for this in’ 
fant was sleep, which was not actually sleep 
but really an automatic withdrawal. 






































Art THE age of eleven months the child was 
brought to the clinic by her father, who had 
become alarmed over her condition. He re 
lated the following incident: the previous 
evening he had been reading in the room 
where the child was asleep and had climbed) 
up on a stepladder to take down an en- 
cyclopedia from a high shelf. Accidentally he’ 
had let several volumes fall to the floor close 
to the infant’s bed. Highly alarmed at the’ 
idea that she might have been struck, he 
hastened to pick her up, but found the baby 
so deeply asleep that she gave not the 
slightest reaction. When the father later re- | 
lated this incident to the mother, she as- 
sured him that this was deep and restful. 
sleep which was normal for a baby. She was. 
not aware of the pathological nature of the’ 
stupor and did not connect it with the gen- 
eral condition of the child. 

It was several months before the sensi- 
tivity of this infant was restored and her 
stimulus-response mechanisms readjusted 
to healthy functional activity. This was 
brought about actually by the fortunate en- 
gagement of the services of an extremely 
motherly nurse, to whom the condition was 
explained. She recognized that this baby 
needed love and reassurance in order to re- 
gain her functional balance. 

The best practical plan for an infant’s 
sleeping arrangements we found, after many 
observations, to be the following: in the first 
month in a cradle or carriage at his mother’s 

(Continued on Page 140) 





CHILDREN 


Doctor Wilberforce, when Bishop 

of Oxford, was ata Sunday school 
where the verses descriptive of Ja- 
cob’s ladder were read. ‘Is there 
any little boy or girl,” said the 
bishop, ‘‘who wishes to ask any 
question as to the passage which 
has just been read?”’ 

After a short pause a small boy 
said, ‘‘Please, sir, the angels had 
wings, and why did they require a _ 
ladder?”’ 

“A most natural question,” said 
the bishop. “Is there any other 
little boy or girl who can give an 
answer?’’ 

On which a little girl said, ‘‘Per- 
haps, sir, they was molting!’ 

—JOHN MURRAY; 
Humours of the Country. 
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], Once upon a spoon, a baby found a wonderful 
surprise. He’d never dreamed that cereal could be so 
delicious! (Babies love the flavor of Clapp’s Instant 
Cereal—it’s made of sun-ripened whole wheat, sweet, 
golden cornmeal, and nutty wheat-germ. ) 








3, And the baty grew, and grew, and GREW f) 


Which isn’t surprising —’cause Clapp’s Instant Cereal 
is so full of nourishment. And it helps babies grow strong, 
too—’cause it provides 3 times as much Iron as unfortified 


whole-grain cereals. 
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His _Pre-cooked, ready-to-serve form. Just add 0. 


i mula or milk, right in the serving dish. b 
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: baby plentiful cereals like Clapp’s Instant Cere 
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2 My, what an appetite / . said the mother. No wonder 


a baby’s appetite flourishes on Clapp’s Instant Cereal! It 
gives a baby 2}4 times as many units of Vitamin B, as 


unfortified whole-grain cereals. 





Uncle Sam is happy, 700— when you give your 
al and Clapp’s 


Instant Oatmeal—and thus help conserve scarce foods. 


LAPP'S 
BABY CEREALS 


CLAPP’S INSTANT CEREAL 


CLAPP’S IVSTANT OATMEAL \ 
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and never less than sixteen hours a day 
the first two years. 












































ward for him. 


held securely, 
But it isa makeshift 
at best and never to 
the child’s advan- 
tage. 
Adjustment to 
artificial food and 
to contact with a 
rubber nipple is by 
no means a trivial 
matter for a new- 
born child. It is al- 
ways a psychologi- 
cal handicap (pri- 
vation), and when 
to these factors we 
add the isolation of 
a modern nursery 
and the cold hard- 
ness of the station- 
ary crib, in place 
of the warm living 
contact with the 
mother’s body, the 
infant is forced to 
adjust to a world 
quite different from 
the one his body 
and nervous system 
have become 
adapted to before 
birth. 
Ordinarily, a 
baby is ready to 
accept some oral 
changes in the fourth or fifth month of 
life, when new foods are introduced, and 
he progresses gradually with these exciting 
taste experiences. At the same time come 
new relational experiences which give an- 
other kind of zest to the baby’s life. New 
persons in the family group, especially the 
father, will not only help to answer the in- 
fant’s emotional needs, but will gradually 
lift some of the burden and responsibility 
from the mother. Too jealous an attitude on 
her part will be as bad for her as it will be 
for the baby. However, with any new ex- 
periences, the mother must always be pres- 
ent to maintain security. Clinging with one 
hand to the familiar is essential as the child 
ventures each step into the new world of 
strange diets and persons. 


discharge. 


tridges are 


paper of all 


IT TO WAR! 


That's the patriotic spirit, Sissie. Most everybody's 


walking a.lot more these days to save gas and tires. 


They’re saving other things, too... 


Right you are, 
Folks know hor 


too long. 


Take Long Distance, for instance. 
v important it is nowadays not to talk 
Especially when the operator says, “Please 


limit your call to 5 minutes.” 


Mmmm...bet I know why! 


Sure you do. It’s because war keeps Long Distance wires Tr. ak ‘seem’ to Ree etn 
Picture of mother-and-child relationship 
sketched so far neglects the problems of 
the mother. What is the modern woman’s 
psychology during the period before and 
after the birth of her child, and how can she 
meet the needs of her infant without aban- 

| doning her own career? 

The biological relationship of the infant to 
the mother begins with conception. Without 
knowing it, the mother starts immediately 
to give large stores from her own body sup- 
plies for the building of the new organism. 
Unconsciously she regards the child as part 


humming night and day. So when wires to war-busy 


centers are crowded, limiting your calls helps more calls 


go through faster! 





side; after this time it is the right of every 
human child to have a room of his own for 
sleeping, preferably adjoining that of the 
parents. Until he is of school age his psycho- 
logical growth requires this. The time for 
sleeping should be as invariable as possible 


Nature, who can be as kind as she can 
be ruthless, has provided the baby with a 
pleasant way of passing out of the nursing 
stage. The need for varied food and the dis- 
covery of his own voice as a new means 
of communication help along the weaning 
process. They are in the nature of an exciting 
development. Moreover, the baby at this 
point has probably discovered a revolution- 
ary new distinction. Food and mother are 
two different things! It is a great step for- 


But here we run into the argument of the 
women who think the child might as well 
make that discovery immediately after 
birth. Why not start him out with a milk 
bottle? The answer is that it is possible to 
do so if necessary, provided the immediate 
sense of security which breast feeding brings 
to the infant, from close contact and being 
is given him at the same time. 





Every soldier needs it 
from his draft card to his 


are kept on it; his rations 
are packed in it; his car— 


his shoes are lined with 
it; his battles are planned 
and his orders are issued 
on paper. And when the war 
is over the peace treaty 
will be the most important 


paper is needed today . 
Save every scrap and SEND 


[SAVE AU. OF YOURS! 
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of her own body. This is a new condit 
the woman, but one for which Natu 
richly equipped her. If, however, sh 
dedicated her life to an art or a profe 
she must during Pregnancy take sto¢ 
own supply of nervous energy or e 
she or the child may suffer. In our st 
several hundred first pregnancies, the 
found to be a definite relation be 
amount of mental activity of th I 
during the last half of pregnancy 
nervous reactions of the child fe l 
birth. The woman has to consider th 
that her nervous energy is taxed in 
ways. If she is doing creative work, 
highly improbable that she can at the 
time create a child who will not be ner 


in 


s 


Some women have a tendency to 
themselves to maintain or even exagg 
their mental activity during the preg 
period. Many actually think of this fur 
of childbearing and breast feeding as 
thing demeaning. The temporary 
drawal from active participation in bus 
professional or social interests in order 
create a human being has come to be 
garded as a lowly and belittling proced 
Association with other women who have 
this experience will often help to show th 
tificiality of this attitude. Womanly wor 
will get uniquem 
tal stimulus 
understanding | 
contact with 
first pritian 
life. If there is 
a thing as a “‘to 
stone of truth,” 
likely to be fo 
in the experiene 
childbearing 
Psychologie 
mothering. 

A mistake in 
present syste 
post-natal baby 
ture, which maz 
for nervousne S, 
that the child 
immediately tak 
away from tf 
mother and_ge 
the hospit.5 tug 
ery, andshe mayn 
even see him unt 
twelve or twenty 
four hours later, | 
The idea is at | 
the woman is over- | 
taxed by the proc 
ess of delivery and) 
that hearing the ery” 
of the child may di 
turb her and delay 
her recovery. This is true only in cases of ak = 
normal delivery or else when the mother 
nervously ill. Normal mothers often com- — 
plain of the deprivation. For the infant it is © 
the worst possible procedure. 
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| 
The period covered by this book is that 
small segment of life which is usually called — 
infancy, but life is a continuous process, and | 
a glance into the child’s future may help in | 
directing the present, just as a glance into 
the past helped to explain it. 
The most important asset of the baby as 
he begins life is two emotionally healthy 
parents. His deepest need by far is the 
understanding care of one consistent in- 
dividual—his mother. Perhaps in time we 
shall recognize the danger of the emotionally 
unhealthy personality and shall see that | 
emotional disturbance in the parents is as 
damaging to the baby as is tuberculosis or | 
syphilis. If this sounds shocking to any — 
reader, let it be taken to heart. The parents 
who shrink in horror from the “animal”? side 
of life make it impossible for the child to de- — 
velop the very qualities of intelligence and* 
spirituality that they think they stand for. 
If they are to be worthy parents of a normal 
baby, groping his way upward like any living 
thing, they will have to develop a new form 
of fastidiousness founded on knowledge of 
biological reality. There is no other way to 
guide the baby toward mental health. 
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MARGUERITE 
F. BAYLISS, whose 
novel, Bolinvar, 
Starts in this issue, 
has been famous for 
years as a great ex- 
pert on horse breed- 
ing and Thorough- 
bred lineage. She 
grew up on a stud 
m in Somerset County, New Jersey, among 
the brood of horses that made her ae 
“Lucky” Baldwin, such a fabulous figure of 
the turf. For many years she edited the 
Horse Show Blue Book, and in 1931 she 
published Matriarchy of the American Turf 
| (technical study of race-horse inheritance). 
| She boasts smilingly that out of the 4000 
show horses in the country, she can rec- 
ognize 3600 of them coming through the gate. 
| Her hobbies include music, cooking and 
| writing. Bolinyar, like Margaret Mitchell’s 
| Gone With the Wind, was written for the 
| fun of it and left lying around. 

“It was,”? says Miss Bayliss, “just easy, 
pleasant recreation after hard daily labor.”’ 











JAMES THRALL 
SOBY was born in 
Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, and after attend- 
ing Taft School and 
Williams College, 
went abroad, where, 
in 1928, he began col- 
lecting modern paint- 
ing and sculpture. 
World War II ending these annual trips, he 
eventually joined the staff of the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York, and has since 
been made a trustee and director of its De- 
partment of Painting and Sculpture. When 
not residing in New York, he lives with his 
wife and son in Farmington, Connecticut, 
in a Greek Revival house inhabited by a 
ghost to which Mr, Soby has talked on sev- 
eral oceasions—but never about modern art. 
“1 tried him on Picasso,’’ he says, “‘but 
he went invisible on me in a hurry. I think 
that he’s reactionary, though I suppose 
he’s the only ghost in the world to wear 
pajamas instead of the old white nightshirt.” 









GILBERT 8. SEEHAUSEN 


MARY HAST- 
INGS BRADLEY, 
author of “If You 
Knew Susie. . .”? was 
a young wife when 
she, her husband and 
small child went into 
some pretty remote 
corners of the ee 
accompanying Carl 
Akele into Africa, exploring the Belgian 
Cong: hunting tigers in Indo-China. She 
says, | don’t fit into any category, for I love 
peoplyet am perfectly happy for months in 
the lely wilderness; I love children and 
have dy one; I’ve had more exercise than 
most »men, yet would rather hook a rug 
than fy golf. But I find life such an adven- 
ture tk I only wish I were triplets with three 
consecive lives.”’ Living for the past three 
years ithicago, she has been active on War 
‘Bond Ges. “But nearest my heart is wom- 
en’s wivork. My daughter, Alice, is a lieu- 
tenant the WAC, and I guess I’m about 
the nt enthusiastic non-Wac extant.” 
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other shortening does so much 
| EXCITING and DIGESTIBLE! 


r’’? Crisco, there’s no need to worry about 
ils digestions. Even Crisco fried foods 
li- areso digestible children may eat’em. 

Begin Today! Makelighter, mouth- 
melting Gingerbread with Crisco! 


or 
tt- Fry those Liver Sausage and Tomato 
k- Slicesin Criscoand you’llknowthey’re 
re digestible. Any time a recipe calls for 
ly, shortening—reach for pure, all-vege- 
th table Crisco and be sure! 
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THE DIARY OF A RED CROSS GIRL IN ENGLAND 


By Eva Christensen 


MOonpbay. 

HIO” took off today. The four of us— 

Elma, Mitzi, Camilla and I—who are 

to operate this clubmobile sat tense 

and starry-eyed in our little drawing 
room en route to our first stop. Our ‘“‘Ohio”’ 
compares in size with a cross-country bus 
at home. In front is a compact little kitchen 
sink, water heater, serving counter and, of 
course, a very complicated doughnut ma- 
chine. The back third of this new clubmobile 
is a cozy little sitting room, complete with 
two settees that unfold into three beds, 
phonograph, records and shelves filled with 
books. Gay cretonne curtains, pillow slips, 
a linoleum-covered floor and varnished wood- 
work make it a very cheerful spot. We have 
an English driver, for Ohio’s Diesel motor 
and its size are supposed to be too much for 
a girl to handle. 

. THURSDAY. 
Camitta, who came out to show Elma, 
Mitzi and me all about making and serving 
doughnuts, left us last night; so today we 
were alone, and we find that we are no longer 
novices. We ride bicycles and windy jeeps, 
crack jokes, pat shoulders, turn down offers 
of dates gracefully all day long. But Mitzi 
takes the cake. While Elma and I were 
at lunch, leaving Mitzi to watch the ma- 
chine, it ran out of dough, and we came back 
in time to catch her mixing dough with her 
right hand, adjusting the pressure with her 
left. With her left foot she was stacking 
doughnuts, and since there was nothing else 
to do with the right foot she stood on it. 
Of course Mitzi is an acrobat. 


4 TUESDAY. 
Onk fellow came into the living room of our 
clubmobile today and took over. About 
every minute or so he had to come up for 
air, and one or the other of us would start 
to mumble “Really” or “Is that so?”’ but 
we never quite finished, for by that time 
he would have his breath and begin talking 
again. After about»half an hour he got up, 
slapped Elma on the back and said, “Gee, 
it’s been swell to hear an American girl talk 
again,” and went. 
sae WEDNESDAY. 

[He American soldier is a wonderful guy. 
We say so everyday and we think it even 
oftener. He talks rough to the ones he loves 
most; and if he is somewhat rowdy, that is 


because his heart is full and he loves to liv 
Every now and again we hear stories abou 
him that make us know that he is holdig 
his own and stealing the hearts of the Britis} 
One of the volunteer workers at the log 
Red Cross Club was telling me that at th 
“cinema”’ the other night an auction we 
held to raise funds for the prisoners-of-wi 
relief. Scotch was going for around fiy 
pounds, which is understandable, scarce ¢ 
it is, and cigarettes up to thirty-five shilling 
a pack. But what is not understandable we 
the fact that when a G.I. had bought tt 
Scotch or pack of cigarettes he would giy 
it back, to be sold over and over again. 


SATURDAY. 
AFTER about a day of calling our Englis 
driver Mr.* Vatcher he finally asked us 1 
call him “‘Rye.” It was not long before ¢ 
the fellows around camp were calling hi 
“Scotch” and “Bourbon.’”’ Now our Ry 
is cockney, and we began to suspect that h 
name might be Ray and not Rye. Finally 
asked him. Says he, “It’s Rye—spelle 
R-a-y. It’s short for Ryemond.”’ 


MOonpbDay, 
"Tuere is a large building in the middle ¢ 
town that looks something like a Gree 
temple, and has some Biblical inscription) 
over the door that make one want to hold j| 
in reverence. We soon found out, thougt 
that it is called ‘““Corn Exchange.” It is 
combination dance hall and market, and ;| 
used for these purposes every day of th | 
week except Sunday. An Anerica) officr | 
admits that he is a bit reticen: abut goizg | 
there because it invariably happns the 
while dancing with a pleasant gal,! privat: 
will come up, tap him on the shdder ane 
say, ‘‘May I take over, sir?”? Mzi didn’t 
quite believe this, but when she w dancing 
with a major the other night, Joe,Corporal, | 
came up, tapped him on the shider and 
danced off with Mitzi, and says Ito Mitzi, 
“T’ve been wanting to do that er since I 
joined the Army, and now I’m hpy.” 


WEHESDAY. 
By now we are beginning to ; over the 
embarrassment of walking thrch lines of 
men all thoughtfully extendinheir com- 
plimentary whistle. Now, insteof getting 
red-faced and awkward, we thi back our 


| 
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“My racket is more than doughnuts,” says the author, who cruised 
the length and breadth of England in a Red Cross clubmobile, satis- 
fying the G.I. hunger for the sight and sound of a real American girl. 


shoulders, wave and whistle back. The one 
who shows most embarrassment in the wrong 
situation is the G.I. himself. 
SUNDAY. 

Sooner or later every American has to 
come into contact with an English telephone. 
It isa long process. First you have to round 
up a large assortment of coins—shillings, 
sixpences and pennies—which is often quite 
difficult, as there is a shortage of small 
change in English currency. You can use the 
pay phone in your hotel, but it is in the open 
in the “pub” part. Since connections are 
usually pretty bad, you have to shout to be 
heard and the whole pub quiets down to 
hang on to every word. 

Your best bet is to use the public tele- 
phone booth, which is down on a street cor- 
ner and resembles a glassed-in outhouse. 
You get the operator by dialing ““O”’ and 
place your call, and find that there is half 
an hour’s delay and the operator will call 
back. Well, you can’t sit in that thing for so 
long, so you go away and come back exactly 
on the dot, half an hour later. One of three 
things happens: 

Your call came through before the half 
hour was up and you missed it, so you have 
to start over again. 

When you get there, someone is using the 
booth, having decided to sweat his call out, 
and you can’t get in. 

But the last possibility is the worst. You 
get there on time. Your call does come 
through, you have dropped the required 
coins in the slot. You hear the expected voice 
say “Hello” and you are all excited, and you 
say ‘“‘Hello, there, how are ——’”’ but they 
only say “Hello” a bit louder. You start all 
over with ‘‘Hello,’’ but the answer is only 
“ Hello”’—this time very loud. You get fran- 
tic and shout, “Hello, there, hello,’ but the 
person you want most in the world to talk 
to at that moment hangs up. Just then you 
notice the two buttons—buttons A and B— 
with explanations: ‘“When your party an- 
swers, press button A or you cannot be heard. 
If they do not answer, press button B and 
your money will be returned.” 


THURSDAY. 
One of the things that we have long been 
wanting to add to our list of accomplish- 
ments is to be really able to jitterbug. Today, 
while our clubmobile was being repaired, we 


spent some time at the club roping in every 
prospective jitterbug teacher who came in 
the door. After an hour Mitzi was even show- 
ing her teacher tricks; Elma can do some- 
thing, I do not know what they call it, but it 
is spinning round and round; and I can walk 
in time to the music and applaud very loudly. 
We have come closer to meeting an American 
soldier’s idea of an “All-American Girl.” 


THURSDAY. 

Tate tales are part of G.I. pastime, and 
particularly that of the convalescing pa- 
tients back from the front. We have a 
constant stream of them coming into our 
living room, sampling doughnuts, comparing 
wounds and swapping stories. They seem to 
be quite proud of their markings and are not 
reticent in telling us how it happened— 
usually a bit colored. One fellow has a 
broken neck and claims it happened this 
way: ‘Our ship had been torpedoed and we 
were getting off the boat fast. I could see I 
wasn’t going to make the lifeboat so I dived 
off, and you know, I hit that submarine and 
sank it. But it broke my neck.” 


z Monpbay. 
Camitta has gone back to headquarters for 
good and the new member of our quartet is 
here. Her name is Vicki, a British girl from 
London. She sure is pretty. 

She was scared to death her first day, 
not knowing what the American soldier 
would say about having an English girl on 
his clubmobile, but she need not have wor- 
ried. One fellow said to me, “Boy, I sure 
like that Lend-Lease job you have on your 
wagon. It probably cost us a couple battle- 
ships, but I’d say she was worth it.” 


FRIDAY. 
We are losing our self-consciousness around 
bed patients. It is not easy to walk into a 
hospital ward for the first time and look a 
man straight in the eye when he is missing 
a foot, a hand, an eye or half his face, but we 
are beginning to improve at it. The men love 
good jokes, we look at all their pictures and 
we have our names carved on every plaster 
cast in the whole hospital. The nurses and 
doctors ask us to come as often as we pos- 
sibly can, for the fellows are always asking, 
“When are those doughnut gals coming 
(Continued on Page 166) 


Its New “Hustle-Bubble” Suds are So Lively, So Active, 
They LIFT Dirt Out! Biggest Washes Come Sparkling White 


and Clean with OXYDOL’S Rich Sudsing Action! 


SAVE CLOTHES IN WARTIME! 


Yes, with Oxydol you can get 
clothes snowy-white and clean— 
without hard rubbing or harsh 
bleaching! That’s why Oxydol 
helps save clothes in these war- 
times—makes them last longer. | 
Oxydol is so safe too—safe for - 
colored wash things, rayons and 
your own precious hands! Us 
Oxydol next washday. See all 
your white things—except, of 
course, for unusual stains—come 
white without bleaching! 
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Oxypot WASHES 


AVOID SOAP WASTE! ... Soap is made of vital war materials, 
so soap waste is war waste. Make your Oxydol go farther! 
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Let’s Have No Neglected Children 


BY BEATRICE BLACKMAR GOULD 


killed in this war, and 97,234 were injured. Our entire nation mourns 

this tragedy, works and prays that it need not happen again. In the 
same two and one half years, at least twice that many of our growing 
boys were maimed and unfitted for full living—injured by no other 
factor than neglect. But to this continuing tragedy our nation remains 
almost indifferent. 

In Why is He 4-F—Are You to Blame? on page 26 of this issue, J. C. 
Furnas tells why each year this great, rich, literate nation of ours cripples 
thousands of its sons. He lists some of the things each community— 
your community—might do to stop this heartbreaking needless waste of 
a nation’s youth. 

No wand can be waved from Washington. Money appropriated there, 
laws originating there are only the first chapter. Prenatal clinics, school 
clinics, hot-lunch programs, play and recreation centers—these must be 
carried out by local communities, with all the patience, occasional frus- 
tration but eventual satisfaction which comes from working with human 
beings; human beings whose maximum individual development is the 
very inspiration of our democratic plan. 

The Government may spend $50,000,000 annually to subsidize a 
school-lunch program—but the value received will be no greater than 
the plate of food set before each child every noon. If the food is poorly 
chosen, indifferently cooked, planned without regard to essential nutri- 
tion needs, unappetizingly served, the millions are wasted. Boy Scout 
movements are inadequate if only one in sixteen belongs and the ma- 
jority of the nation’s boys are left without opportunities for wholesome 
play. And most of our failures with boys apply also to girls, for whom we 
have no records—no heartbreaking report of how many girls, too, are 4-F. 

Here is truly an essential postwar job for women. 

Women have always underwritten many community activities, pio- 
neered in hot lunches, day nurseries, playground centers, courageously 
gone their way in spite of a certain good-humored gibing by pseudo- 
sophisticated men and overly male women at women’s clubs and women’s 
activities. During the war women have shown the compassion, the de- 
votion expected of them. They have, too, demonstrated unexpected 
skills, surprising capacity for long hours of work. They have shown, as 
well, an unforeseen ability to organize, to carry through clearheadedly 
and magnificently a taxing, arduous volunteer program like that of the 
nurses’ aide. They have given millions of woman-hours to build pa- 
tiently, strongly and well a hundred volunteer services to lighten the 
load of war’s suffering. 

And now what a challenging task lies before them. With the war’s end, 
their duties can expand, not contract. The only danger is that they may 
not envision the magnitude of the task before them, not recognize its 
complexity and its magnificence of opportunity. In each community 
they could organize a joint program, co-ordinating existing groups and 
setting up, where necessary, new ones, to carry out a community project 
to reach every neglected child, his health, his food, his play. 

Then when the war is done, and the war’s cruel waste and suffering 
are over, and the casualty lists no longer come in, they could feel that 
they were making an end, also, to the needless waste and suffering of 
these child casualties of peace. 

This truly would be a war memorial worthy of our sons who have died 
for our democracy. 


Piri December, 1941, to June, 1944, 51,391 American men were 


A DECEMT HOME 


FOR THE AMERICAN CH 


Sy Dorothy “/hompoou 


N CONTINUING our plan and 

program for the American child in 

the great American democratic re- 

public, let us assume that we intend 
to see to it that every American child 
has a decent home. Let us assume that 
we ought to shut up about having the 
highest standard of living on earth un- 
til the time that such is the case. 

By a “‘decent” home I do not 
mean anything approaching what most 
middle-class families enjoy. Iam not a 
Utopian. But a nation that was the 
first to master the marvels of electricity 
and indoor plumbing will agree, I 
think, that every 
should have running water, a flush 
toilet, a bath and electric light. Elec- 
tricity is certainly one of the cheapest 
of all commodities, and the housewife’s 
most efficient hired girl. 

Under “decent”? we may accept a 
minimum standard of space and pri- 
vacy. No one will argue, I think, that 
adolescent boys and girls ought to 
sleep in the same room or the same 


“decent” home 


bed; or children be bedded down with 
their parents. You and I consider as a 
“minimum” a sleeping place, if even 
a windowed cubicle, for each child, 
with its own chest of drawers and 
clothespress, or a larger room for two 
girls or two boys. You and I consider 
that in addition to these private rooms 
for each member of the family, we 
should have a common kitchen, living 
room and, if possible, dining room. 
But I will settle for less than that, in 
my campaign for the American child. 
I will settle for one light, airy and 
properly equipped room apiece for the 
total number of the family, including 
kitchens and living rooms. I will settle 
for a housing standard that does not 
allow more than four people to live in 
four rooms, unless the rooms are of ex- 
ceptional size and can be curtained or 
screened off. That seems to me, in this 
modern age, and in this country of in- 
comparable wealth, a bare minimum. 


Ler’s see what we actually have in the 
land of the free and the home of the 
brave. 

31 per cent—nearly a third—of all 
dwelling units in the United States are 
without running water of any kind. 

22 per cent—or nearly a fourth—are 
without electric light. 

35.2 per cent are without flush 
toilets, and 2.8 per cent have no toilet 
facilities at all, not even a privy. These 
are country families who have to use 
their neighbors’. “ 


40 per cent of all dwelling units in- 
habited by American families have no 
bathing facilities whatsoever. It is 
argued that the majority of homes in 
the last class are “‘rural’’—as though a 
farmer who shovels manure doesn’t 
need a bath, or as though a country 
privy does not attract infection- 
spreading flies! 

Over 6,000,000 families—about a 
sixth of the entire population whose 
living conditions have been recorded 
by census questions—live in homes 
where there is less than a room per per- 
son. I must add that although we have 
37,325,470 homes in America, accord- 
ing to the last census, we have facts 
and figures about only 36,900,000. In 
all probability the unrecorded homes 
would make the above picture look 
worse rather than better. 


We nave, as far as I know, no nation- 
wide figures on homes that house more 
than three persons to a room. Re- 
cently, before a Chicago court, a Negro 
family, a widowed mother with nine 
children, pleaded against an order to 
evacuate the family from a single base- 
ment room without any window what- 
ever, on the ground that if put out 
there was literally nowhere they could 
go. The judge postponed decision, so 
impressed was he by the evidence that 
any sort of roof was better than none. 
The cold figures in books of statisties 
quoted above do not describe to us 
these waterless, bathless, toiletless, 
kerosene or candle lighted “homes.” 
Not a day passes in the great and 
beautiful city of Chicago in which 
someone is not bitten by a rat. We 
have no statistics about windows or 
outlooks, light and air. But there are 
some other statistics from isolated cen- 
ters. In Chicago, one out of four chil- 
dren in one particularly bad slum dis- 
trict has been declared delinquent. 
This nation has the highest rate of 
juvenile crime of any great ‘country. 
Very few juvenile criminals come out of 
the suburbs and the Park Avenues of 
our nation. They come, for the most 
part, out of slums. They come out of 
homes where the most intimate affairs 
of life are practiced under childish eyes; — 
where the streets are the playgrounds 
and the school for life; where dirt, ugli- 
ness and squalor kill every aesthetic 
sensibility and instinct of modesty. 
We have kindly children’s courts for 
such juvenile delinquents, and increas- 
ingly well-run reform ‘“‘homes” or 
schools for (Continued on Page 74) 


* BUY MORE WAR BONDS * 
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By Elizabeth Weedward 


IKE your precious pat of butter. Slithered smoothly 
and evenly to the veriest far edge of your toast. 
Your time, your concentration, your interest, I 
mean. There are so many things to do this very 

day—and only sixteen waking hours to do them in. 

You can hunk all your energy into one spot. You can 

get all wound up in one specific activity and forget all 
the other things there are around to get into. Or you 
can slice your time thin, sprinkle it like sugar dusting, 
treat yourself to a light dose of this and that. No ' 
here’s what’s on my mind. 


The Stage ts Set 


School’s not all books and classes and study periods. 


It’s not all prescribed reading, boning for quizzes, re- 
ports, compositions and math problems solved. There 
are other things. The school paper must be edited by 
somebody. Reporters have to dig up the news. Colum- 
nists and commentators have to pen their genius words. 
Why shouldn’t it be you? For the fun of seeing your 
name in print. To satisfy your curiosity about how a 
newspaper gets put together. Because here’s a nursery 
school for that big job on a big-time newspaper you hope 
to get and hold down someday. And maybe just because 
Ted is managing editor already, and if you had evena 
small job on his paper, you’d get to see him more! 
There’s an orchestra at school. Maybe those feeble 
tootlings of yours sound pretty forlorn when you prac- 
tice home alone without even a piano to drown your 
flats. But with company—other bleaters, other tooters, 
other blowers—you can become part of a big noise. A 
big noise that makes sense—some people call it music. 
Maybe just because with company in your misery you 
can overcome your performing shyness. Or because 
practice exercises are grisly—but your part in the 
Marche Militaire makes feet prance. Or because you’re 
really serious about orchestral music—and here’s a 
genuine first crack at it, a prelude to your symphony. 
There’s a dramatic club. And the fun is 
more than first nights with curtain calls *) 


and bouquets of flowers. It’s learning /*™ 
lines, making stage scenery, collect- es 5 
ing props, working out stage direc-”)* %@ o/ 


tions, pretending to be what you 4 


aren’t, putting on an act. Sure, a good performance 
will win you applause. And that’s music of a very 
precious kind. But your coach can teach you how to 
walk across a stage, what to do with your hands, how 
to sit in a chair, how to throw your voice, and what 
your face muscles can do. Maybe your yen for the spot- 
light has always been a little overpowering. Well, here’s 
your chance to get in it. You never can tell what scout 
may discover you in grease paint! 

There’s a cheering squad where you can do your stuff. 
Maybe you can’t make much racket all by yourself— 
but you can inspire a crowd to do same. Get out front 
and let go! There’s a team to go out for. With the fun 
of playing hard together for the sake of a game well 
played—for sportsmanship, for exercise, for the honor 
of good old Bottleneck High. 

There’s a canoe to paddle. A boat to row. A tennis 
racket to wield. A bow to shoot. A dart to heave. A golf 
ball to smite. A horse to ride. A diving board to soar 
from. For the sake of fun—and company. The date 
kind of company. The date who wants to do things— 
alone with you. 

The stage is set at school. There are committees to 
work on. There are clubs to join and work for. There 
are projects to work at. And you have time outside of 
lessons for at least five of them. Count ’em up and see. 

It won’t all be so easy ever again. Here things are 
spread out for your tasting. They’re all part of the 
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GANG UP... GET GOING! Now’s the time to start 
your very own Sub-Deb Club! For fun, for eompany, 
for plenty to do, for banishing dull moments, Line up 
some lively girls, then write to Elizabeth Woodward, 
Lapis’ Homer Journnat, Philadelphia 5, Pennayl- 
vania, and ask for the dope on starting your club. 
When your gang’s a full-fledged Sub-Deb Club, you 
will get the Sub-Deb’s famous newspaper, THE 
SCOOP, each month. It’s guaranteed to keep your 
club swinging at a fast clip. Come on, girls, Let’s go! 




















plot—at school. The horizon’s wide. There are lots of 
people to do things with. You’ve time, strength and the 
opportunity. When you get out and into a job, you'll 
find your time limited. After a hard day at the grueling 
grind there just won’t be strength left sometimes to dig 
up a dramatic society to get into—unless you’ve planted 
solid seeds earlier in your career. There just won’t be 
energy left to find other music lovers who have the 
same free time you have and the yen to make noise in 
concert. There just won’t be enough girls available to 
make a team of anything on Saturday afternoons. 


sAfter Hours 


And school’s not all. Spread your friendship thin 
too. Concentrate on those best pals—it’s inevitable. 
But sprinkle your smiles and your friendliness and 
your interest in people generously around so your 
circle widens and includes all sorts of unexpected peo- 
ple. Not just the ones you see every day or every 
week. But all ages, all kinds, dll over town. Make 
your list grow. 

Don’t curl up in a little box, content to do the things 
you always do, to know the people nearest to you, to 
like the easiest things, to run the same old course in 
the same old way. Here comes your chance to spread 
out, to stretch, to lengthen your stride. So spread—but 
spread it thin! So you'll have enough to go around! 








IF YOUR BOY IS WOUNDED AT THE FRONT 


F your boy is wounded at the front— 
land our prayers join yours that he will 


first-rate physicians and surgeons, using the 
newest techniques and medicines, and the 


| be—look at the crisis cheerfully and 
‘efully. There is ample basis for opti- 
m. The odds against being wounded 
all in his favor. If, however, he is hurt, 
chances of recovery are more than twice 
good as in 1918. Whether the injury be 
ntal or physical, trifling or serious, to 
| immediate rescue comes the skill of 


: 














“Thanks elp to reach a 
punded soldier is the medical corpsman who goes 
jo battle at his side. The medical corpsman stops 
-eding and administers pain-relieving drugs. 
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If the casualty requires special’ attention in which 
eed is an important factor he may be flown to well 
juipped evacuation hospitals in specially fitted ambu- 
nce planes. More than 170,000 sick and wounded 
en were evacuated by American ambulance planes 
st year. 
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- “Smack ’er, big boy!” Rest and rehabilitation centers 
ive the convalescent soldier an opportunity to get back 
tu good physical condition, If in the United States 
= may visit his family before returning to active duty. 


Contributed by the LAMBERT 


most modern facilities. The instant he be- 
comes a casualty, a vast and efficient sys- 
tem is set to work to give him quick treat- 
ment to hasten his recovery, and, if need 
be, his rehabilitation. With the coopera- 


tion of the U. S. Army Medical Corps we 


show below how this system operates, step 
by step. Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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3. Litter-bearers hurry wounded man to Battalion Aid 
Station, where doctor may put on temporary splints or 
bandages, or administer blood plasma. 25% of U. S. 
doctors, including top-flight specialists, are now in our 
Army. Many others are in the Navy and Marine Corps. 


6. The soldier who needs further care is moved by 
train, plane or ship to a general hospital hundreds of 
miles in rear. If his recovery will take more than three 
months he goes to a hospital near his home in the 
United States. Ambulance planes may fly wounded 
men home from halfway around the world. 





9. “Welcome back, Joe!” No soldier goes back into 
combat until he is completely fit, physically and men- 
tally. On his return he may proudly wear the nee 
Heart medal, awarded to all American soldiers wounded 
by enemy action. 








I. Medical records reveal that of every 100 wounded 
soldiers who have reached hospitals in this war, 97 have 
recovered. New medicines, like sulfonamides which the 
wounded man may use from his own first-aid kit, have 
helped to arrest many an infection and save many a life. 





4. If his wound is serious, the soldier is quickly trans- 
ferred by ambulance to a Clearing Station close to the 
front lines. Here emergency operations may be per- 
formed by a skilled team of surgeons and nurses. 


7. “Keep ‘em happy, and they get well sooner!” 
Entertainment helps buoy up spirits of hospitalized 
men. If not fully recovered after getting Army's maxi- 
mum medical care, the soldier may be discharged in 
care of the Veterans Administration. 


We can’t all FIGHT but 
we can all HELP! 


Buy War Bonds ... Extra Bonds! 


Donate Blood . . . Regularly! 


Turn in Waste Fats . . . Regularly! 
Turn in Waste Paper . . . Regularly! 
Conserve Food and Fuel! 


Keep Fit... Keep working! 


PHARMACAL COMPANY, Makers of LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 







Model 105 
1920 


Model 700 
1926 
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Model 150 


Model 60 
1940 






HOOVER SERUCE 


has genuine paris for every Hyoover 


Gleaner made 


in the lanl 25 yeuls 


Hoover Cleaners today are giv- 
ing their owners service far be- 
yond anything ever asked or 
expected of them. The reason: 
the quality built into the 
Hoover Cleaner and service by 
Hoover. The Hoover Company 
offers genuine Hoover parts for 
every Hoover Cleaner made in the 
last 25 years. This authorized 
Hoover service is available at 
minimum cost to Hoover owners 
all over the United States and 
Canada. 


THE Hoover Company, North Canton, 
Ohio; Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 


Hoover Service Saves You Money 


Take no chances! Give your cleaner 

genuine Hoover Company service 

and genuine replacement parts 

(available for all Hoovers made in 

the last 25 years). Cost is low—for 

example: 

MOTOR cleaned, lubricated, new car- 
bon brushes installed 

AGITATOR or BRUSH ROLL cleaned and 
lubricated 

BELT replaced 

BAG completely renovated 

CORD, SWITCH, all electrical connec- 
tions checked 

APPEARANCE improved 

CLEANING EFFICIENCY restored 


TOTHML COST ONLY 


ZH 


PLUS TAX 
(25 cents higher in some areas) 


All work guaranteed. Estimates 
furnished. Prompt service. 


You can get genuine Hoover service 
only at Hoover Factory Branch 
Service Stations, Authorized Hoover 
Dealers and Authorized Hoover 
Service Agencies (consult classified 
hone directory under “Vacuum 
Cleaners’’). If there is no Hoover 
listing, write us. When the service- 
man calls, insist that he show you 
his Hoover credentials. 
P.S. Never discard worn or bro- 


ken parts. They must be turned 
in for replacements. 


The Army-Navy “‘E” award received three 
times for high achievements in the produc- 
tion of essential war equipments, 


The 


OOVER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


IT BEATS... AS IT SWEEPS... AS IT CLEANS 
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Our Readers Write Us. 


How America Lives 
Away From Home 
Abilene, Texas. 

Dear Editors: Your How America Lives 
series has been very interesting to me. I 
like to compare it with the firsthand in- 
formation I am getting on that subject in 
my own home. 

I rent a part of our house to soldier 
families—two families at one time, with 
not more than two babies in the house at 
once. Otherwise we would run out of 
space to hang diapers. 

Since we took our first roomer, a year 
and a half ago, we have had people from 
twelve different states, and their prewar 
occupations were as varied—farmer, fur- 
rier, barber, baker, salesman and doctor, 
to name some of them. Generally speak- 
ing, I have not found officers and their 
wives better educated or more refined 
than enlisted men and their wives. Sec- 
ond lieutenants have been the most de- 
manding. 

One of the families with us now is 
Catholic, the other Jewish. We are 
Protestants. And yet, to use the words of 
one of the girls, ‘‘We live as one happy 
family."’ Where, except in America, could 
this be true? 

How these people live at home is re- 
flected in the way they bathe, clothe and 
feed their babies. Some never vary from 
the feeding schedule; others have no 
schedule. Living here at the same time, 
with babies near the same age, one mother 
had her baby wear two or three thick- 
nesses of heavy clothes, while the other 
baby wore a short-sleeved muslin gown 
with no underwear except a diaper. One 
mother very seldom bathed her baby; the 
other thought her son would surely die 
if he should miss his bath one day. 

I am very glad we decided to open our 
home to these strangers. I feel better ac- 
quainted with America, and even with 
countries across the sea. TC. 


Captain Into Office Boy 


New York, N.Y. 
Dear Editors: In so many magazine 
articles they talk about the servicemen 
coming back: to their old jobs. My hus- 
band and I have a different problem, but 
I imagine there must be hundreds like us. 
Bill went right into the Marines from col- 
lege and he is now a lieutenant. He's 
never had a job. Now we get along very 
well on his pay, since I live at home with 
my mother and father and have no ex- 
penses but the baby’s. But how can we 
get used to postwar living—three of us— 
on perhaps as little as $15 or $18 a week? 
Also, I can't help worrying about the 
mental comedown it is going to be for him 
when he leaves the Marines. One day he’s 
an officer—a captain, maybe, with the re- 
sponsibility of men under him. The next 
day he’s just a nobody starting off on his 
first job. A nice little problem in psychol- 
ogy for a wife—making him feel he is still 
somebody. H.S. T. 


Voting is Not Enough 


Nashville, Tennessee. 

Dear Editor : The sun is bright and warm 
today, so I have put Bobby’s pen out on 
the terrace and brought along some mend- 
ing to do. But the sight of him, standing 
there chattering to a big Liberator head- 
ing back toward the base, with the sun on 
his curls, has made me postpone the but- 
tons and the darning. For I got to think- 
ing about the war and a promise I shall 
spend my life in keeping. 

Exactly what I want to promise is no 
simple pledge that we mothers will see to 
it that ‘‘this shall not happen again,’’ or 
that our sons shall never have to take up 
arms in battle. I am still too near the re- 
actionary pacifism of my college days to 
make extravagant promises. Dut I do 
know a little of what I want to promise: 
that we shall not waste the privilege which 
millions of our boys have won for us, the 








privilege to try in our day to find a way 
for all men to be brothers and sons of God. 

I think I see for the first time the course 
we shall inevitably have to take: distaste- 
ful, perhaps, and we may think beneath 
our complacent dignity. In this age of 
nationalistic governments, I see no way to 
control the future of ourselves and our 
children other than through active and 
personal participation in politics. This will 
come as a bitter blow to many of my 
crowd who have amused themselves by 
discussing Congress as though it were a 
circus of trained dogs. And I suppose it 
will jolt just as hard many of the very 
able and honest members of the Y.W.C.A., 
the P.T.A., the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and so on, who have 
sought to manipulate legislation by tele- 
grams and petitions and newspaper pub- 
licity. : 

The war has torn my life up by its roots 
with my indispensable husband gone, my 
baby growing up without knowing his 
father, my house and garden, furniture 
and possessions all left behind until that 
far day of victory shall arrive and life be- 
gins again. I keep feeling these months 
are an interlude only, though the recur- 
rent knowledge that our future and 
Bobby's is being made here and now in 
1944 keeps hitting me in the face. ; 

I must figure out the best way to edge 
my way into this election game, so that I 
and the millions like me can be truly rep- 
resented in our state legislatures and in 
Congress during these fateful days. We 
shall not—because we dare not—muff 
this opportunity. With God's help we shall 
take it up and try to make the world to 
come good and great and free. 

Faithfully yours, 
MARY DALE SPEARMAN. 


Hamburgers—Heaven 


The writer of this letter, Adrienne Moore, for- 
merly of Los Angeles, California, is now serving in 
India with the American Red Cross. 

With the U. S. Forces in. India. 

Dear Editor: ‘‘The way to a man’s 
heart is through his stomach”’; the way to 
a G.I.’s gratitude in the China, Burma, 
India theater of war is via food served by 
American Red Cross units. 

To produce American food halfway 
around the world is no mean task. One 
lonely hamburger, for instance, calls forth 
beef slaughtered and inspected by the 
U. S. Army Quartermaster’s Service; 
elaborate beating and pounding to make 
the meat eatable; cooks and waiters who 
have been trained to know the taste of 
American food and how to prepare it; the 
transportation of bread, onions and con- 
diments and perhaps even the meat often 
from distant points either by train or air 
(a bottle of mustard may travel over 2000 
miles by air, for instance); headaches over 
not having enough to go around; and 
more headaches if the hamburger tastes 
like a carrot after all. 

Meat is almost unobtainable in some 
jungle spots. In fact, in the forward area, 
the G.I. diet is composed mainly of 
canned goods, potatoes and little else. 
The men long for something “‘different.”’ 
One ingenious American Red Cross can- 
teen worker met the crisis by running corn 
willy through a meat grinder and mixing it 
with pickle, Worcestershire sauce, salt 
and pepper. The boys raved about the 
“pickled ham”’ sandwiches. 

The health requirements for cooks and 
bearers is a super headache for canteen 
workers. Twenty per cent are declared 
physically unfit every month. This con- 
tinual turnover in canteen cooks and 
bearers keeps the knowledge of English at 
a minimum. Occasionally there are amaz- 
ing results. The boys order eggs and get 
pie; ask for pie and get lemon squash. 
One canteen worker pointed out that the 
number of names for a single dish is so 
various it’s a wonder the soldiers get any- 
thing at all. For instance, griddlecakes, 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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ee very fact that you may not be able to 
get your doctor when you want him is going 
to make you a better mother. You are going to 
be doubly careful, doubly wise. You are going to 
plan to have a baby who is “never sick a day.” 


Beware the “other fellow’s cold” 


An ordinary “common cold” when passed on 
by a grown-up to your tiny baby can be the start 
of a dread illness. In fact, respiratory infections 
and their complications are responsible for 
more infant fatalities than any other sickness. 


The most certain protection from the “other 
fellow’s cold” is to lay down the rule that no 
one with any kind of cold or even nasal irrita- 
tion be permitted near your baby. 





That means even 








Your baby’s ‘‘first home-coming” may be almost the only time he will see his war- 
busy doctor friend. From then on, except for emergencies, you will be in charge. 


A NEW LIFE — IN TRUST WITH YOU 


If there is no “cold-free” person left to attend 
the baby—you can still reduce the danger by 
irying to isolate the cold itself. 


Reduce risk with a protective mask 


In hospitals nurses who handle a new baby wear pro- 
tective masks to block possible germs. The same idea 
is practical for you at home. If you have a cold, wear 
a protective mask, and insist that anyone else who 
must approach the baby take this sensible precaution. 


Tissue masks easily made 


Not everyone always has hospital masks in the home, 
but anyone can make an excellent emergency mask of 
tissue in a few seconds. Simply take two thicknesses 
of ScotTissue, cover the nose and mouth, and fasten 
at the back of the head with a pin. 

Clinical tests show ihat two thicknesses of Scot- 
Tissue effectively trap germs and greatly reduce the 
risk of infection. This precaution against the very 
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ing. ScotTissue has both these qualities . . . you will find it is soft and “‘nice”’ 
to use even against the face as an emergency mask. And with 1000 sheets to 


Trademark “‘ScotTissue’’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off every roll, it is also an economical tissue for the whole family. 


(iT ey you, his mother, real dangers of the common cold is one of your first 
AO Masao ge yane™ , or any- helpful rel- duties to your little baby—especially in face of the 
Soft 05 ol ‘ative or neighbor. _ shortage of doctors and nurses. 
‘A 

co a Soft, Strong Bathroom Tissue for Baby and Family 

wn ae pet: Ps 
THe seapile  e The correct choice of a toilet tissue for your child is important, too. It 
a Efe should be soft enough for comfort yet strong enough for thorough cleans- 





A ScotTissue emergency mask—shown in the picture above—has two 


sed only once, and is instantly disposable. 


practical merits. It is 
708 32-page booklet, “Helpful Wartime Suggestions On 
Mother & Baby Care.’ Authoritative information on 

Supplies for Emergency Use, Rest After Birth, Advan- 

tages of Nursing Your Baby, Use of the Mask, Bathroom Habits. 
ALSO—timely leaflet, ‘A Helping Hand for Mother” tells how the Visit- 


ing or Public Health Nurse can assist you with your baby or any illness. 


For your free copies of these booklets address the Scott Paper Co.; 
Dept. Al. Chester, Pa. 
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These words are from a letter written by Leslie J. Holmes, 
R.D. 5, Auburn, New York 


“1 and 2 years passed, then five, and I said es 
to my wife, that thing will run forever. 6, 7 

and 8 years passed, then 9, and the 3rd 

day of May was 10 full years it has run 

continuously without 1¢ of repairs, ‘idle 

Here is Mr. Holmes’ letter: only for defrosting.’ 





“T just cannot hold out any longer. I must “Just think, my boys were small when I 
tell someone about this, so I'll tell the G-E bought this machine. 





Company. ““Now these same two boys are in the Marine WI fri ‘ cee hei . 
“10 years ago we bought a G-E refrigerator, | Corps and the old Monitor Top GE will be al eee eae re ae eae 


; : own ... letters like this are particularly grati- 
7 ft. size. running when they return.” P y grat 


fying to us. 

For home refrigeration today is more vital 
than ever before . . . in preventing spoilage 
and waste of precious wartime food. Yet we 
can’t make new refrigerators, since we’re en- 


e This is the improved 1942 model, the last made before the war. After the war 


you'll be able to have an even finer G-E refrigerator . . . for your all-electric kitchen. 


| 


| 


aged entirely in war production. 
Do 


So we think that we—and you—have reason 
to be glad that G-E refrigerators were built to 
give many, many years of efficient, trouble-free 
service. General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 



















Wartime Reminder: Your General Electric 
Dealer is as anxious as we are to see that every 
G-E refrigerator keeps giving efficient home 
refrigeration. He’s doing a great job... but 
because of the manpower shortage, he’s under 
a serious handicap. So it’s up to you to give 
your refrigerator the best of care at all times. 
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BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS! KEEP ON BUYING THEM! 


Tune in: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10 p. m., 
E.W.T., NBC. “The World Today” news, every weekday, 
3:45 p. m., E.W.T., CBS. 


A MILLION IN SERVICE TEN YEARS OR LONGER 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





(Continued from Page 10) 
pancakes, flapjacks, flannel cakes all 
should lead to practically the same re- 
sult—but how is an Indian to know this? 

One of the biggest hurdles for native 
servants has been the quantity demand. 
In the beginning soldiers would sit down 
at a canteen table and nonchalantly order 
eight fried eggs, three hamburgers, half a 
pie and coffee from unbelieving waiters. 
Now the men get their orders all right, 
but the waiters are still goggle-eyed. One 
Red Cross club reports that its all-time 
high is an unknown hero who ordered and 
ate seventy-five shrimps and drank half a 
gallon of coffee. Even the Red Cross girls 
are still amazed at some of these gas- 
tronomic feats. 

Indian eggs are half the size of American 
eggs; Indian sugar is not highly refined 
and has large crystals which often do not 
melt even under intense heat; Indian 
flour is heavy with dampness. This means 
that to produce food which will taste like 
home to the G.I.’s, nearly all recipes have 
to be adjusted. Nearly every canteen, 
from one end of the theater to the other, 
has experimented on doughnut mixes. 
But when a soldier hasn't seen a doughnut 
in so long he can’t remember anything but 
the hole, he doesn’t turn any of them 
down. 

A number of canteens have endeavored 
to introduce good Indian dishes once a 
week as a novelty, but the boys won't 
have it. As soon as the rumor got around 
agitation began. It was ‘‘No”’ with a 
capital NV. 

At a Red Cross restaurant for enlisted 
men, recently, the director was told that a 
shocking thing had happened—an officer 
was eating a meal in the club! Ina flurry, 
she went to the dining room and found the 
culprit. ‘‘How did you get in here?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘I sneaked in,”’ he replied without 
shame. ‘‘I heard you have the best food in 
town.”’ After faithfully vowing never to 
do it again, he continued to munch his 
beefsteak complacently. 

ADRIENNE MOORE. 


Dorothy and the Buzzbombs 


The Duke's Cottage, 
Rudgwick, England. 

My dear Bruce and Beatrice: The in- 
vasion goes on and it isn’t easy to concen- 
trate on anything. You keep having to 
run out and look up and count. Most of 
us have got countamania and, like little 
boys with motorcar numbers in other 
days, vie with one another for the highest 
total! London is suddenly empty, all the 
American boys gone. Squares denuded of 
jeeps just seem all wrong. 

A little boy was being told the story of 
the Crucifixion by his mother. He lis- 
tened, much moved, and asked, at the end 
of it, ‘‘Mother, was he a bomber, or a 
fighter pilot?’’ The village children play 
no other games. I came on Raymond 
Kingshott, aged five, prone in a wet ditch 
and thought he must have suffered some 
disaster. He grinned at me and said, 
“T’'ve crash-landed!”’ And up came 
Joicey to rescue him, with a doll’s pram 
as an ambulance. 

I have had quite a spate of inquiries in 
for Eric the Pony Boy, whom I haven't 
mentioned lately—and I am sorry to tell 
you they came at the wrong moment, 
when I personally am out for the little 
lad's blood. He did not lock my chickens 
up last night and a huge rat got the fat- 
test and best of them. And over my knee 
will go Eric the Pony Boy, when he gets 
back from school this night. Otherwise, 
he is doing very well, growing into a tall 
handsome laddie, almost as large as I am, 
and the days in which I shall be able to 
turn him over my knee are numbered. 
But Joicey, his little sister, aged six and as 
big as a halfpenny, still calls to him, 
peremptory-like, ‘‘Eric! Come here or 
I'll give you a good hiding.’’ Eric goes. 
Let no one underestimate the power of a 
woman. 

Little Teddy Biram is also the cause of 
a number of inquiries, and he is still alive. 
They took off his leg and for a time he was 
given up. But redheads take some killing, 
and one of these days Teddy will come 
home with a wooden leg. And I am sure he 
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will be very nippy and clever with it, and 
point out its advantages, like another 
dear boy who once used to come and work 
here. He pointed out that he never cared 
how many people trod on his wooden toe! 


Later. Hitler's flying Beeloo’s come 
whiffling over from time to time. Goeb- 
bels, I read, says all England is quivering 
as if from an earthquake. I do wonder 
where! We are in Southern England, 
about the most vulnerable point. And the 
sun is shining, and the birds are singing, 
and the smoke pall—where can it be? 

Love to you both, 


DOROTHY BLACK. 
The Fortunate Free Chinese 


New York, N. Y. 

Dear Editors: 1 thought your readers 
might like to know a bit about everyday 
life in Chungking, China, where my hus- 
band, young son and I have just spent the 
past four years. 

In Free China everyday necessities are 
considered luxuries. Very few of the popu- 
lation of Chungking are fortunate enough 
to have even running cold water. We were 
not among the favored few. Our water 
came from the Kialing River just as 
Mother Nature mixed it. Water carriers 
had to be hired to haul it to a large earth- 
enware pot that stood outside our door. 
In the summer, when the river grew 
swollen and muddy from the huge quanti- 
ties of silt washed down from upriver, our 
water would be so cloudy we would have 
to mix powdered alum with it to settle the 
dirt. 

Then we were considered fortunate be- 
cause we lived on the north bank and 
could get our water from the river. Those 
on the south bank had to depend on wells 
for their supply of water, and if it didn’t 
rain for a few months, the wells would dry 
up and the people living in the hills would 
be left literally high and dry. 

Needless to say, all our drinking water 
had to be boiled. Whisky bottles are very 
precious in Chungking because they make 
good containers. They don’t crack when 
boiling water is poured into them, and the 
narrow neck is good for pouring. In fact, 
our six bottles were among the first things 
our friends asked for when they heard we 
were leaving. 

We had only one room, but keeping it 
clean was impossible. The floor was made 
of a composition of dirt, sand, lime and 
water. Every time the floor was swept, a 
little of the floor came off. And the harder 
one swept, the more dirt would appear. 
The only kinds of broom in Chungking 
are those of a certain kind of reed tied 
together with bamboo strips. The finished 
affair is about two and a half feet high. 

The sugar we bought was unrefined. 
After many trials, I learned how to refine 
my own sugar at home. This process 
usually took from three to four hours. 

Ice was out of the question for us, be- 
cause we lived outside the city. This made 
it very difficult to keep food overnight. 
Often when we bought some meat inthe 
morning it would be spoiled by nightfall 
in the hot weather. We usually tried to 
find a place to hang it up so any passing 
breeze could cool it. 

Chickens and other fowl are sold alive. 
You are supposed to take your fowl home 
to kill and dress. But that was one job I 
never learned to do. I managed to be 
someplace else when it was done. 

Another thing is that when you go out 
shopping you must take your own con- 
tainers along. Most people carry cloth 
bags with a drawstring, or string bags. 
Sometimes handkerchiefs are used to tie 
up purchases of fruit. 

Speaking of fruit reminds me of oranges. 
The Sunkist orange originally came from 
Szechwan, China. Before the China war, 
oranges were about ten cents a dozen in 
Chungking. Last year at the height of the 
season they were five dollars each. Nat- 
urally not many families could afford to 
buy oranges for their children. Indeed, 
housewives in wartime Chungking have to 
exercise considerable ingenuity these days 
to feed their families and keep the home 
fires burning. 

B. ELIZABETH TANG. 
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If the “man in your life’ is overseas, 
there are lots of things that you can do 
to make him at least seem closer—to 
speed the present—yes, and to make 
yourself a more interesting person to 
come home to! First of all- 


osely as you can. A map of his 
big one (attractively framed, it 
the high spot of your decorative 
, a good travel book and atlas, together 
with several of the current war correspondents’ 
books, will help you talk his language—by mail 
now, and later on, in person. 

























Keep a scrap book, too—made 
a bright cover of your own desi 
And let it hold practically every 
photographs of all the family (takép 
often, for youngsters and puppies grow 
fast). Yes, and have someone take your 
picture, too—when you buy a silly new 
hat or a dress he’d like—when you’re 
working in the garden. 


urse, you V-mail him ’most every day, 
ou need a place to keep everything that 
s into the occasional “regular” letter— 
ippings, snapshots, samples of the new liv- 
ing room curtains—all the unimportant and 
all-important little things that say “home’’. 
But a file needn’t look like a file—and what 
could be smarter than an old tureen? 


The center of attraction anywhere — 
those lavishly rich and lusciously 
tempting chocolates that have always 
been all-the-family favorites. Even 
without the familiar Sampler box, 
you’d know they are Whitman’s — 
no other candy ever had quite that 
Whitman’s chocolate taste. 


Tf you can’t always get your favorite Sampler, 
remember it’s because millions of pounds of 
Whitman's Chocolates are going to all our 
fighting fronts. The box of candy you couldn't 
get today may be the box your boy or girl 
enjoyed yesterday. 
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CHOCOLATES 


Copr. 1944, Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc,, Phila. 
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Allsweet comes to you white. For table use, it may be made the customary yellow 
by means of the pure coloring provided with each pound. 


IMPORTANT WARTIME NUTRITION! Delicious Allsweet is one of the ‘Basie 7” kinds of 
foods government nutrition authorities say we should eat daily. Every pound 
contains a minimum of 9,000 units of essential Vitamin A . . . high food energy. 








It’s flavor that makes Allsweet 
Margarine first-choice of the na- 
tion. Delicate natural flavor! From 
cultured pasteurized skim milk! 

Allsweet is an American farm 
product through and through. 
Swift selects the choicest food oils 
...then, in modern Margarine 
Kitchens, those clear bland oils 
are blended by anexclusive process 
with all the cultured skim milk 


they can properly absorb. 


There’s nothing artificial about 
the flavor of Allsweet Margarine. 


september, 1944- 






The cultured skim milk makes 
the flavor! 

One taste of Allsweet and you 
understand why it’s America’s big 
favorite; why women everywhere 
are saying that their families really 
go for Allswegt Margarine. 

So popular is Allsweet your 
dealer may not always have it. 
That’s why it’s a good idea. to get 
a pound whenever you happen to 
see it in the store. Ask for... look 
for... delicious Allsweet first. 


Your first duty fo your country: BUY WAR BONDS 











Fifty Years Ago 
in the Journal 


N SEPTEMBER, 1894, news was 

flashed by cable from Yokohama 
(twenty hours in reaching New York) 
that the Japanese were advancing 
on Peking, China. Buffalo Bill’s 
Wild West Show was the rage of 
Brooklyn, and Maude Adams 





charmed all who saw her in her new 
play, The Bauble Shop. Newport 
was “pleasure-wearied” from so 
many balls and yachting parties, 
according to the society pages, while 
the king of New York society, Ward 
McAllister, was visiting in England, 
where he announced he was “much 
disappointed” in London beauties. 
All-wool blanketssold for a mere $1.79 
at Macy’s, peaches cost fifty cents a 
bushel, and J. B. Priestley was born. 


**Is it a breach of etiquette for me 
to take a girl whom I know very 
well to the matinee without a 
chaperon?”’ asks a young man in 
the September, 1894, JOURNAL. “It 
is worse than that,” replies Editor 
Edward Bok. ‘‘It is a breach of the 
business code which makes it im- 
parade that a young man be at 
his office during the day, and not 
at the theater.”’ 


t 

“TI confess that I do not see any 
objection to dancing,’’ admits 
Mrs. Burton Kingsland in her col- 
umn, A Daughter at Sixteen, ‘in 
the presence of parents and chap- 


erons, of course.”’ 


Describing a popular writer of the day, 
Miss Charlotte Yonge, the JOURNAL 
remarks kindly, “Miss Yonge invart- 
ably dresses with simplicity; old- 
fashioned simplicity some people may 
term it, but her garments are always 
of the best.” 


“Mary: Elect to have a black velvet 
coat this season, trimmed with black 
lace and jet, always in vogue and 
always refined.” 


**Charlotte: An inexpensive pic- 
ture frame may be made by cover- 
ing a plain pine frame with var- 
nish, then sprinkling it lavishly 
with either sand, oatmeal or rice. 
When thoroughly dry, cover the 
whole surface with gold paint.”’ 


“There is no occasion 
so great as to permit 
the display of the neck 
and arms before six 
o’clock in the eve- 
ning,” admonishes 
fashion expert Isabel 
Mallon. 


Fireplaces: *‘A pleas- 
ing combination of 
colors for a mantel 
is to have the tile a 
rich old orange, the 
ironwork a dead 
black, and the wood- 
work of oak. Or have 
the tile a rich olive 
green, the metal parts of old brass, 
and the woodwork of mahogany. 
Extremely effective!”’ 


“Timid: There would be no impro- 
priety, my dear, in permitting a man 
friend to help you with your overshoes.” 




















Where art goes like hot cakes; a house-front gallery in Washington Square. he 
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MAX PETER HAAS 


GOSSIP ABOUT PEOPLE YOU KNOW, EDITORS YOU LIKE AND WHAT GOES ON IN NEW YORK 


HEN you look down below the 

Workshop and see a line outside 
the Museum of Modern Art, al- 
most as though it were Radio City 
Music Hall, you get the idea that art 
is one of the top entertainments in 
town. Then down in Washington 
Square, where twice a year a couple 
hundred artists hang their work on 
fences and house fronts, the show at- 
tracts twenty thousand people a day, 
and paintings go like hot cakes for 
from $5 to $50 apiece; some of them 
are good enough to find their way to 
the Metropolitan. And anybody with 
paints, or simply paper and pencil, 
ean walk up into Central Park and 
take his pick of free art classes scat- 
tered about in picturesque spots— 
more soldiers and sailors than ci- 
vilians. . . . All just to keep you in 
touch with the trends as we see them 
from here. 


We happen to know an actuary who’s been 
working on marriage figures, and asked 
him about the war and marriage. Well, 
three times as many boys under twenty 
have been married since the war began as 
before, and about twice as many women 
over thirty-five. 


The highest price ever paid for an 
autographed book was the other day, 
when Bett.) Smith’s A Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn brought $1,100,000 in 
War Bonds. 


Birthdays this month are for Robert 
Benehley on the 15th; Walter 
Pidgeon on the 23rd; Greer Garson 
on the 20th; and Gene Autry on the 
29th. We’re celebrating Miss Garson’s 
with Mona Gardner’s story of her 
life in this issue. And Mr. B. is cele- 
brating his with his son Nathaniel, 


as you Can see. 





PRESS ASSN., INC. 


Benchley, pére et fils. 


There are 325,000 dogs here in town, 
so we weren’t surprised when we 
heard that the S.P.C.A. had opened 
two ten-week courses in manners; 
though we must admit that most of 
the dogs we see on the street are as 
well behaved as dogs can be. Anyhow, 
we talked to Blanche Saunders. 
who’s giving the classes, and asked 
her which breed gave her the most 
trouble. Well, she didn’t want to say, 
but Scotties are pretty stubborn. The 
hardest cases, of course, are the sery- 
ice dogs that have been demobilized. 
You can’t blame them, she said: 
they’ve been trained to be mean, now 
they’ve got to be detoughened. 





To let you know what millions of 
married men and women are missing, 
we've been collecting a few little items 
of personal service which husbands per- 
form for their wives, and vice versa. 
For instance, Wilhela Cushman tells 
us that Jamet Gaynor’s husband 
makes all her clothes. But of course 
he’s Adrian. Fredric Mareh does 
the canning for Floreace Eldridge, 
and Alfred Lunt does all the cooking 
at home for Lynn Fontannes but the 
most unusual attention we’ve seen is 
the one Carl Carmer receives twice a 
month, when his wife cuts his hair. 


It looks as though there couldn’t be any 
further shortage in the country’s favorite 
beverage, judging from the luncheon 
Alice Blinn attended at the St. Regis: 
they brought in the movable rink, and bal- 
let skaters in white performed on dark 
brown ice, which turned out to be frozen 
coffee. Good with cream and sugar loo. 


Adelaide Mawley called up the other 
day to tell what she’d heard from 
T/Sot. Ludd Maystead, back from 
New Guinea, whom she’d just inter- 
viewed on her radio program. It was 
about a September, 1935, copy of the 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL—the first 
one with the Goulds on the mast- 
head. Sergeant H. didn’t know how 
it happened to get to New Guinea, 
but he said he’d never seen a maga- 
zine so read to shreds. 


When a reader who saw the solar house 
in our July issue inquired rather crisply 
how we happened to get priorities for 
all those building materials, when peo- 
ple couldn’t put up private houses, even 
for postwar pictures, we called her at- 
tention to the fact that the house she 








Setting up the house on page 36. 


saw could be set on her dining-room 
table, and thanked her for thinking it 
was real. The same with the houses this 
month on pages 36 and 37, as you can 
see. The girl is real—the architect's 
wife, in fact, arranging the terrace 
furniture for Richard Pratt. The 
houses can be real, too, as soon as the 
war is Over; even realer than they look 
in the pictures. 


JOURNAL fiction has, of course, made 
the Book of the Month before, but 
never two at once until the club’s Sep- 
tember double selection of Nevill 
Shute’s PASTORAL (from August) 
and Margery Sharp’s CULUNY 
BROWN, which ends in this issue... . 
Most completely satisfying, if you 
like to get your teeth into a closely 
packed Conrad-style novel, is Rob- 
ert Pick’s THE TERHOVEN FILE, 
about a certain legal dossier, the 
long black-armed Gestapo, and the 
mounting tide of frantic fear among 
all concerned, . . . Canadian Bruce 
Mutchison’s up-to-date’ novel, 
THE HOLLOW MEN, contrasts the 
Washington-Ottawa journalist’s life 
with the realities of hard farm liv- 
ing. . . . Likewise Canadian Mazo 
de la Roche, with THE BUILDING 
OF JALNA, continues her popular 
series of the Whiteoaks family. . . . 
WHEN JOHNNY COMES MARCHING 
HOME is Dixon Weeter’s interest- 
ing look-back over returning Amer- 
ican soldiers from all our wars. 
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Only Drene 
with Hair Conditioner reveals 
up to 33% more lustre than soap 
--- yet leaves hair so easy to 


arrange, so alluringly smooth! 
e 


and remember the girl with 
glamorous, shining locks! So don’t let soap 
or soap shampoos dull the lustrous beauty 
of your hair. 


Be beauty wise! Change to Drene 
Shampoo with Hair Conditioner. See the 
dramatic, difference after your very first 
shampoo .. . how gloriously it reveals all 
the lovely, sparkling highlights, all the 
natural color brilliance of your hair! 


See, too, how this new, improved Drene 
containing hair conditioner now leaves 
hair far silkier, smoother, easier to manage 
. . . right after shampooing! Easier to 
comb into smooth, shining neatness! 


So insist on Drene Shampoo with Hair 
Conditioner . . . or ask your beauty slop 
to use it. 


And remember! Drene gets rid of all flaky 
dandruff the very first time you use it! 


NorHiIne LOVELIER, nothing smarter than this 
simple classic hair-do—particularly if your 
™ features are regular and your face is small. 
) It’s a wonderful hair-do for a snood with a 
perky bow on top. Drene Shampoo with Hair 
Conditioner deserves the credit for the extra 
lustre and silken smoothness! 


Soap film dulls lustre—robs hair of glamour! 
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All cake soaps and liquid soap shampoos leave 
a dulling film on hair. Drene never leaves any 


dulling film. 





That’s why Drene reveals up to 33% more lustre! 








N THE June of the Field of Waterloo, I, Devereux Bolinvar, was twenty-three. I was 

six feet tall, and as fit as a panther. I was just home from Princeton, where I had 

spent four years in the acquisition of a gentleman’s education. For the hound and the 

blood horse, the sword and the pistol, my father himself had been my tutor. I was the 
master of the manor of Lowmont. My heart and my fortune were my own. b ‘ ee 

I should have been perfectly happy, but I was not. For one thing, I was romantic; it So far as my heart was concerned, less 
was my ill luck to like the ladies too well to love one lady. So far as my heart was con- freedor should have pleased me better 
cerned, less freedom would have pleased me better. For another thing, I loved the father ° ET 
I had lost sixteen months before, and I would rather have had him than my heritage. . 

I lived in the house where I was born. My father had built it for his bride, who was 
the daughter of a Lord of High Hunterdon. It was just such a pleasant white house as 
other West Jersey gentry occupied. It was square and strong. The big central hall with 
fireplace, comfortable furniture and many pictures was sufficient drawing room. The 
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him aud the woman he loved. ...UWlo oue. Wot even Huge. 


library was fifty feet long, it extended through the 
whole depth of the house on the north side. The din- 
ing room was on the other side of the hall. Back of 
that was the kitchen, the next most attractive room in 
the house. Upstairs, my parents had had the bedrooms 
that faced the eastern Vale, but I had quarters where 
I liked them best, above the rearward wing, where I 
could see my friend the Mountain from my windows. 

Lowmont lay between the Mountain and the Vale; 
from the low mountain came its name. The Vale of 
Somerset spread before it, with Amwell’s and Hope- 
well’s pastoral valleys to either flank. 

Back of the farmstead, Rag Avenue was our private 
pass to the top of the Mountain. Long ago one of our 
woodsmen, sent to mark the route by blazing trees, 
got lost himself and blazed a wrong turning, after 
which my father tore up an old sheet and tied strips 
on the bushes, in sight from rag to rag, and my mother, 
with laughter, christened the road Rag Avenue. 

As I have said, the Mountain was my friend. It 
haunted me as a boy,-and I came to know it in all its 
moods and seasons. In June the wild strawberries 
colored acres of its fields, and afterward the black- 
berries hung in countless bushels in the Mountain 
clearings. When the earth lay ripened in its cycle be- 
neath the harvest moon, the far hooting of the owls 
answered each to each in cadence. In the chill days 
of gray November the clarion of the southing wild 
geese drifted downward from their cloudy course. 
Late in winter, when thawing time was near, the par- 
tridge sent his long drum rataplan reverberating along 
the Mountain’s side. There were eagles, and hawks, 
and crows, and game birds without number. Wild 
turkeys were numerous, although the old folk grum- 
bled that they were growing hard to find. 

The Mountain had its lovers; to the rest of man- 
kind, it was a place of terrors. Even the Indians 
shunned it. The great Amwell Road, one of the most 
famous of the Jersey highways, zigzagged along the 
original route of the Leni-Lenape trail between the 
Delaware and the Millstone and the Raritan, sedu- 
lously going round the Mountain—the Mountain, too 
formidable for even Indian trails to thread. 

There were those, not Indian, who spoke of it with 
glances right and left, in lowered tones. 

“T tell you, Dev,” a neighbor once said to me, with 
a liveliness of imagination I had not supposed that his 
mixture of stolid Dutch and sensible English was 
capable of achieving, “the old Mountain has its own 
ways. There’s some kind of black spell in it. You look 
out. Something will happen to you if you keep play- 
ing with it. Stay away from it. I’m not joking,” he 
said, seeing my smile. ‘Things happen, up on the 
Mountain. I don’t mean being gobbled up by a bear, 
either. It’s a wicked place.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked, half serious, half 
amused. 


“Way” —hesitating—“it’s dangerous, and it has its 
own ways of being dangerous; it can think up mischief 
you wouldn’t expect. Keep out of it.” 

I had heard talk in this same vein before. Other- 
wise rational people actually regarded the Mountain 
as not merely the abode of bad bipeds, quadrupeds 
and reptiles and worse hobgoblins, but itself their very 
author, the maker and master of its savage denizens. 
The one and only item in the entire rigmarole in which 
I believed was the theory of the spell—the Mountain 
could cast a spell. It had cast one on me, but not a 
black one. So I put aside my neighbor’s warning with 
another smile and a jest. 

Big game still roamed upon the Mountain. Our 
venison came from its high deer yards, our steaks of 
bear cub from its dark dens. Panther and wolf were 
scarce, but a sportsman who knew his country could 
get a shot at either. Venomous snakes lurked in its 
ledges, and wildcats fighting in the winter nights were 
strident in its bleak fastnesses. Legions of smaller 


animals inhabited it—coon, and possum, and every 


sort of squirrel. And its foxes—ah, its foxes, big and. 


swift and cunning; foxes to hunt ahorse and afoot, 
with pace, and craft, and patience, guided by the bay- 
ing of the hounds along the Mountain’s vasty sound- 
ing board! 

A spur of the Pennsylvania mountain systems flung 
off at a right angle, the Mountain swept back twenty 
miles from its eastern rampart to the Delaware, a 
dozen miles in breadth and as yet but half explored. 
Anybody could get lost in it, and anybody did some- 
times, including veteran woodsmen. 

For the sake of the horses, our farmed land was 
largely in grass; neighboring farmers furnished their 
grain. My father and I were interested in sport rather 
than in agriculture. We had eight or ten cows of the 
rich-milking, beef-making Durham breed. The skimmed 
milk and buttermilk fed pigs, calves and hounds. There 
were a few Southdown sheep. Yet with all these ani- 
mals we did not claim to be farmers. 


We ownep several mules, which were kept mainly to 
hitch in fours to the covered Conestoga wagons when 
the racers journeyed to Long Island ot Philadelphia, 
a file of blanketed, led colts and fillies, each beside a 
ridden horse, following the wagons laden with their 
paraphernalia and their caroling black boys. 

The black boys were slaves. My father was one of 
those who had moved, eleven years before, to free the 
slaves of Jersey by a process of gradual emancipation; 
the enactments decreed that all the children of slaves 
born after 1804 were to grow up in freedom. My boys, 
in age from sixteen to twenty-five, were born on the 
wrong side of this date, but for those who were indus- 
trious, and promised to learn a trade, I was planning 
a little private emancipation ceremony as they indi- 
vidually attained the age of thirty. Many of the West 
Jersey landowners had already taken measures of a 
like nature. I had, perhaps, eighteen or twenty black 
boys; all my white labor was freeborn—I would not 
have a white slave on the place. The black ones were 
the horses’ attendants. It was their business to feed 
them, rub them, shoe them, teach them, sing to 
them—a detail beloved by both the boys and the 
horses—and generally to keep them fit, shining and 
happy. 

When founding his stud, shortly after his marriage, 
my father had bought two fillies of the Hunts of Hunt- 
erdon; their colors gave them their names, Graybird 
and Yellowbird. Both of the fillies turned out worthy 
of their illustrious ancestry. The gray founded a family 
of noble horses, for years our reliance for hunting and 
for the production of a strain of trotting horses which 
became a hobby with us. The other, Yellowbird, was 
dam of seven first-class race horses. They were notable 
for intelligence, gentleness, naturally pleasant man- 
ners and physical soundness. 

For fifteen years I lived in the house with my par- 
ents. When my mother’s death made the first break 
in our family circle, my father was as fondly her lover 
as he was on her wedding day. It was in the library 
among the books which were friends to him that my 
father sat talking to me on the last evening of his life, 
and fell dead while he was speaking before I could 
spring to his side. Even at the end, I think, he had 


_ not outgrown his love of the country where he was 


born; he came to be at home in Jersey, but at heart 
he was a Virginian. 

Many years before, Alexander and Devereux Bolin- 
var, brothers and co-owners of an enormous land grant 
below the Potomac, separated for a cause unknown to 
me. They never saw each other again. My father 
withdrew his whole equity in the fortune which had 
come to him from their grandfather, Lord Bois John 
Bolinvar. I did not understand that my father and 
my uncle had quarreled. Rather, they had agreed to 
disagree, and parted. My Uncle Alexander, who was 
two years my father’s senior, kept the manor itself 


with its lands, the latter to be measured not in acres 
but in square miles. 

Uncle Alexander was a personage in an important 
county society, and his sojourns in foreign capitals 
introduced to his house guests who brought the world 
of London and Paris and Vienna to his dinner table 
and ballroom. He followed the hounds in the Potomac 
hunting country, and his racing horses were the pride 
of his heart. He was a familiar in New Orleans, both 
in scholarly circles and in those which glittered. 

His picture, painted by Raeburn, hung in our li- 
brary, where my father could see it daily. His un- 
broken silence concerning its subject awakened my 
curiosity from my childhood, but I asked few ques- 
tions; I merely studied the picture. 

I did not like my Uncle Alexander’s face. It was 
handsome; I could not find fault with its aquiline per- 
fection. But Raeburn had captured some elusive ex- 
pression which made the face one to be distrusted— 
yes, that was the word, distrusted. Was this a freak 
of Raeburn’s fancy? Was it, instead, a freak of my 
young fancy? Anyway, I did not like my handsome 
Uncle Alexander. 

In that lovely June of 1815, so far as I was con- 
cerned, I had only one relative, and this was my Aunt 
Ellen Reed. She was friend and foster mother to me, 
and the mistress of my household. She was the child- 
less widow of Randall Reed, a Jerseyman. Aunt Ellen 
was born in a Vermont village. She was my mother’s 
older half sister. No one would have supposed from 
meeting them that they were even half sisters. My 
mother had been slender, fair-haired and blue-eyed. 
She never seemed to age, and her beauty had kept my 
father her slave. By contrast, Aunt Ellen was ma- 
tronly of figure and somewhat stern of aspect. She 
had iron-gray hair and iron-gray eyes. Those eyes 
could twinkle occasionally, for all their strength, and 
the characteristic granite of her countenance had 
yielded to the mellowing years and was pleasant to see. 

The coming of Aunt Ellen imported divers New 
Englandisms. Housewifely responsibility became a 
tangible institution. Strange ideas about the educa- 
tion of boys, about horses, about the sporting life ap- 
peared in our midst. 


Some three years before her advent my father had 
said to me, “‘Dev, someday you will be a man, and I 
shall not be here to counsel and help you. I want to 
go in the belief that any antagonist who gets himself 
into a duel with you is a fool. Never fight unless you 
must; but when you must, remember that the sword 
is the gentleman’s weapon. You must learn all the 
arts of swordsmanship. It’s time for me to teach you.” 

The three years had taken us far in the art of the 
great weapon, but when Aunt Ellen came I was still 
long years of schooling from my father’s graduating 
standard. He being at home in one ofthe brief inter- 
missions of the Trenton winter, we seized upon a 
chance to practice. Aunt Ellen, peacefully reading 
downstairs, had her first intimation that such things 
took place in the household when we suffered the only 
major accident in the entire course of the training. 

“What were you doing?” she asked, aghast. “‘Sword 
fighting? Well, I never.” 

“Yes, yes” —my father was as nearly panic-stricken 
as he ever became—“‘it was all my fault, Ellen. I was 
careless, criminally careless. I didn’t make sufficient 
allowance for the boy’s lesser strength. I thought he 
could turn it, you know.” 

She didn’t know, not in the least. She sent hurriedly 
for the doctor, but she was horrified. I thought that 
I was not dangerously hurt and I wanted to call out 
and tell them so, but I kept on fainting while I was 
trying, and knew nothing about it when the doctor 
came. Aunt Ellen refrained from expressing her opin- 
ions of the domestic habits of the family into which 
her little sister had married—but the opinions were 
there, be sure. (Continued on Page 54) 


“Wadane Emilie,” Flood was saying, was net your mother.” 7 could see the pallor on Hugo's face. 
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ALL countries, America must be the 
most incurably romantic. Despite our 
reputation as a nation of hardheaded 
businessmen, we are also a race of 

idealists and visionaries. We believe in 
progress and statistics; but we believe, 
too, in impossible dreams and treasure 
them deeply. We love costume and pag- 
eantry. We are stirred by far stretches of 
land, dark woods and the sea. We sing 
and listen to more love songs than any 
other people in the world. Our Northern- 
ers speak softly of Dixie, our Easterners 
think nostalgically of Wyoming. One out 
of every eight Americans is said to have 
changed his living place in the past ten 
years. Everywhere Americans restlessly 
imagine a life and envision a home not 
theirs in sober fact. Many, many Amer- 
icans cherish the mirage of a beauty be- 
yond the real. And what we are as a peo- 
ple, some of our art will surely always be. 

Our early American painters—those of 
the late eighteenth century—may have 
first learned in Europe to appreciate the 
romantic appeal of their own country. 
There was then no tradition or audience 
to encourage them in America; but by the 
time Jefferson was President we were pro- 
ducing a whole generation of romantic 
artists. They believed in Nature as a reli- 
gion, and were convinced that Nature was 
nowhere so beautiful as in the American 
East. These were the artists who worked 
along the Hudson and came to be known 
as the Hudson River School. Their leader 
was an Englishman, Thomas Cole—a shy, 
intellectual man who prayed before he 
painted, knew the rough Catskills coun- 
try by heart, often walking thirty miles a 
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The pioneer painter of landscape in America prayed 
before he painted, and many of his pictures were on 
the relation of man to Nature. Cole believed the 
landscape along the Hudson River to be the most 
beautiful in the world, and he made this Garden of 
Eden in its image, where Adam and Eve pass from 
the sunny meadows to the harsh cliffs and stormy 
gales of the outer world. It is one of his most famous 
paintings. English-born, Thomas Cole worked as 
a child on prints for calico, then in America, 
as a youth, in an Ohio wallpaper factory, until 
his paintings began to attract public attention. 
From then on it was one triumph after another. 


BY JAMES THRALL SOBY 


day in the Catskill region searching for 
suitable subject matter, and never wa- 
vered in his belief that the American land- 
scape was superior to anything abroad. 
Our romantic artists of the early nine- 
teenth century were, above all, proud of 
their country’s newness and wildness. 
But the East, where most of them lived 
and worked, was rapidly growing civilized. 
When Andrew Jackson was inaugurated 
in 1829 our railroads operated only three 
miles of track. By 1849, when Zachary 
Taylor took office, there were nine thou- 
sand miles of railroad connecting the 
large cities of the East with the Great 
Lakes and the waters of the Mississippi. 
And it was during these years of expansion 
that a pioneer artist, George Catlin, took 
a troupe of Iowa Indians to Paris, where 
they caused a sensation, and where the 
greatest living romantic painter of the 
time, Eugéne Delacroix, found them as 
beautiful as the sculpture of antiquity. 
By the mid-nineteenth century the 
artists from the East were joining the 
expeditions which explored the Great 
West during the 1850’s. The center of ro- 


mantic interest shifted from the Catskills . 


to the Rockies and beyond. The Mexican 
War and the California Gold Rush focused 
attention on the Far West as never before, 
and, in New York, paintings of Indians, 
buffaloes, the Western plains and moun- 
tains, sold at higher and higher prices. 
The romantic appeal of the West took a 
tremendous hold on public imagination, 
which it retains to this day. In movies, 
radio, novels and song the heroic, pic- 
turesque story of the American West is 
told and retold—and remains a persistent 
romantic dream for thousands of Amer- 
icans and Europeans. 

If the attraction of the West was strong, 
for many American artists of the mid- 
nineteenth century the lure of Europe 
was overwhelming. Certainly it was 
for the most famous of all American 
artists— James Abbott McNeill Whistler, 
who, for all his sophistication and wit, 
was romantically in love with the night, 
and with the dark London Thames which 
he painted in his celebrated Nocturnes. 
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The men today conceded to be the Big 
Three of American art—Eakins, Homer 
and Ryder— produced their greatest works 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 

The tender portraits of Eakins’ early 
career depict a mood of reverie and intro- 
spection; certain of his pictures of oars- 
men on the river give the illusion of 
romantic silence, calm and solitude. As 
for Homer, several of his paintings of the 
Maine coast, the Adirondacks and the 
Bahamas are much more romantic than 
realistic. Homer looked like a neat, rather 
shy retired businessman, and spoke of 
his art as simply the “picture line’’; but 
certain of his paintings contradict both 
his appearance and his reputation as an 
unemotional artist. 

The true romantic of the Big Three, 
and perhaps the purest romantic in all 
American art, was Albert Pinkham Ryder. 
Ryder’s romanticism was entirely within 
himself. He sat alone in a shabby, clut- 
tered room in New York City and let his 
imagination dictate to him the paintings 
he put on canyas. He worked as long as 
twenty years on a single picture, until he 
had evoked the last measure of mystery. 
“Soaked in moonlight,’’ he converted the 
land or the sea, the sky, the clouds and 
the moonlight into a private imagery of 
dark and haunting beauty. 

Many living American painters have 
interpreted romantically the streets and 
rooftops of New York, the bleached bones 
of the Western deserts, the dunes of 
Cape Cod, and even the wrecked cars in 
our city dumps. Many Eastern artists 
now go West as did their nineteenth- 
century prototypes. But when these mod- 
ern painters once persuaded a fellow artist 
to come from Manhattan to New Mexico, 
the man wandered disconsolately for days 
and finally turned up triumphantly carry- 
ing a water color he had done of an aban- 
doned locomotive. It was a subject he 
could as easily have found in his native 
New York. Clearly, for each artist, roman- 
ticism has been where he has found it. 
And our contemporary artists have found 
it nearly everywhere in their native land. 
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EMEMBER ME? I was the girl you kissed that 
night it rained, when the rain made a little 
stir in the leaves of the trees like the hurrying 
sound of a million ghostly dancers; when the 

scent of the hawthorn was unbelievably sweet. 
Remember me? But why should you remember? 
For you there were other girls, before me and after 
me. I remember, because for me it was the first time. 

I was seventeen. And seventeen ten years ago 
meant a different age, very often, from what it 
means now. I know I was incredibly young for 
mine. We grew up more slowly, perhaps; perhaps 
less graciously. I was what they call “‘all arms and 
legs.” I dressed abominably. I slathered on 
make-up like a night-club queen, when I didn’t 
entirely forget to use any. I think I was, to you, 
both pathetic and funny; but you were so sweet 
then, you never let me know. 

I only met you, of course, because of Lucinda. 
You remember her, Alex. Lucinda you don’t forget. 
Lucinda in those days was everything that I wanted 
to be. Because you loved her. And for other things. 
Because her clothes were a shock and a delight to 
you: a brilliant white hat on the grayest winter 
day; an old jumper and skirt at a dressed-up party; 
a sophisticated frock, worn with a little-girl air. 
Because her hair—the same color as mine, really— 
piled on top of her head was silky and gold and 
vital; mine, shoulder-length, looked somehow ashy 
and lank. 

She was eight years older than I. Lucinda was 
kind to me. She gave me her perfume; she let me 
try on her clothes; she passed on her boy friends— 
the ones she was not using. She called me “‘baby.”’ 
She laughed at me a lot. We were never very close, 
although we were sisters; but almost all the time, 
Lucinda was kind. 

Lucinda gave me hours and hours of your com- 
pany. Was that being kind to me, or cruel to you? 

I remember the first time you came. Then it was 
winter. I was sitting by the fire when the doorbell 
rang. Mother was out, and Lucinda shouted 
down to me: 

“Let him in—it’s Alex. ‘And tell him I won’t be 
long.” 

I opened the door. I said, ‘‘I’m Lucinda’s sister.” 

“Hullo, Lucinda’s sister!”” You smiled at me. 

Perhaps I knew instinctively that was all I was. 
But I didn’t mind very much, because you smiled. 
I couldn’t see you at first—not very clearly. I 
knew you were tall, of course; I saw you were lean; 
I saw you wore your dress clothes—it.seemed to 
me wonderfully, not with brash discomfort, like 
the boys of my age. Then you came into the light, 
into the living room. I saw you had jutty brows 


Good heauens,” you said,” 7 dou't even know your name!” 2 


BY LYN ARNOLD 


and a one-sided smile and your teeth were very 
white and your hair was raven. You were Laurie in 
Little Women, and Mr. Rochester. My heart gave 
a kind of lurch, and I was in love. 

I sat down on one side of the fire; you sat on the 
other. 

“There’s a nice smell,’”’ you said. 

I said, “It’s the apple logs.” 

And we smiled as if it were some secret joke 
shared between us. 

“It’s cold tonight,” you said. 

I said, “It’s very cold.” 

“But it’s warm in here.” 

And then we laughed again. 

“Ts this yours?”’ you said, as you picked up my 
book from the hearthrug. 

I suppose it was absurd of me to blush; but I’d 
been a good deal laughed at for reading poetry. 
“Well, I’m reading it, but it doesn’t belong to me.” 

You picked it up; you read from the page that 
was open, the poem that I had been reading before 
you came. You read out loud as simply and uncon- 
cernedly as anyone else might smoke or talk or 
eat; as if reading poetry were as much part of life 
to you. I had never known this before—before you 
came. You started to read out loud to me the 
sonnet—do you remember, Alex?—that begins: 


Oh! Death will find me, long before I tire 
Of watching you. 


The firelight illumined one side of your face as 
you read in that low, slow voice that I have loved 
always; you were Laurie, and Mr. Rochester— 
and Rupert Brooke. 

“You like this stuff—Brooke?”’ 

I said, ‘‘He’s my favorite poet.” 

You said, ‘“‘I think he’s better on war than on 
love.’”’ But war seemed a long way off to mein those 
days; I didn’t think of war, but I thought of love. 


Your strong, square hands turned the pages in the 
firelight. I sat and watched, so wrapped in my 
happy daze that I didn’t hear Lucinda’s foot on the 
staircase. I knew she had come by the lightening 
of your face. 

You turned toward her. You spoke her name— 
“Lucinda.” I saw the way your tranquil face lit 
and shut, both at once, in a strange sort of way, 
that struck at the heart of me. As if, though 
you loved her, you were afraid to love. 

Lucinda looked lovely that night. She 
always looked lovely, but that night she 
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looked like a fairy-tale princess, in a dress that 
glimmered like the snow with moon on it; it was 
spangled with stars, and she wore a star in her 
hair—silver on gold. Lucinda was all gold and sil- 
ver, except her eyes, which were sparkling, icy blue. 

“Well, shall we go?”’ Lucinda said. Her raised 
eyebrows, her mocking eyes seemed to take in 
the little scene: you and me, almost domestic in 
the firelight. 

You didn’t answer. You just got up to go. Your 
hands fumbled as you picked up your coat from the 
chair back, for you couldn’t take your eyes from 
Lucinda’s face. You went off without a word; but 
you came back for one. You put your head round 
the door. You looked different now. You looked 
easy again, and gentle and understanding. 


“Goon heavens, I don’t even know your name!” 
you said. “But good night.” 

“Good night,” I said. I said, ““My name is 
Alison.”” But you were already gone. You didn’t 
hear. 

When the door had shut, I went quickly to the 
mirror. This was a night I had left my make-up off. 
My face was young with honest shine and freckles. 
I had twirled my hair, as I read, into little strands. I 
had bitten my nails, in excitement, down to the cu- 
ticle. I saw myself in the mirror; yet I was in love. 

I couldn’t sleep that night. I didn’t want to 
sleep. I wanted to stay awake and think of you. 
In sleep, you cannot dream what you want to 
dream about. I was never very lucky in dreaming 
about you. 

I asked Lucinda next day, “‘ Did you have a good 
time, Loo?” 

““So-so,”” said Lucinda; and she looked at me, a 
long, slow look, not unkind exactly: assessing. 

“He’s nice, Alex Hannaway, isn’t he?’”’ 

“Yes, he’s all right.’”” Lucinda never committed 
herself to anyone; not even to someone who 
mattered as little as I. , 

I didn’t dare ask her then which day you were 
coming. But I knew you would come. And I 
started to count the days. I played a little game 
with myself. He'll come on a Friday. When it’s a 
kind of wild, rainy night, he'll come. But Friday 
went, and it was still, dry weather. And everybody 
else but you seemed to come. 

I was washing my hair when yeu came. The 
awful tragedy of knowing you were there when 
I just couldn’t come down with my hair sop- 
ping wet, with a towel round my shoulders! I 
nearly rubbed my scalp away, getting it dry. I 

combed my hair anyhow—just only to 
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F YOU go in for nightmares, try this one for size: 

Your children are in bed and, after supper, you 

finally get a chance to sit down by an open win- 

dow with the morning paper. The light attracts a 
couple of big moths, buzzing and thumping against 
the screen. As the monotonous sound drifts you off 
toward uneasy sleep, the sound keeps growing, turn- 
ing into a shuffling, mounting something. 

Alarmed, you look out the window. The noise is 
strongest in the darkened street before your house, 
but you can’t make out what causes it. Down at the 
corner, however, under the street light, you can see a 
procession of vague human figures moving your way. 
You get up and go out, down to the corner, to find 
out what goes on. 

All men or boys, from recent high-school graduates 
to middle age, in an interminable column of threes— 
sloppy civilian marching—some seedy, some pros- 
perous. Maybe it’s just the light that makes them 
gray and droopy in the mass. But now and again 
there is something dismally definite: a boy with a 
gimp leg, a blind man. 

An Army officer with Medical Corps insignia ap- 
pears and you ask what it’s all about. 

“They’re 4-F’s,”” he says shortly. 

“But,” you say, ‘““most of them don’t look like 
4-F’s,” 

“They wouldn’t,” he says, “to you.” 

You conclude he is rude and start to move away. 
Only you can’t—your feet are stuck to the sidewalk. 
Panicky, you try to close your eyes against the pro- 
cession, but your eyelids have turned into rigid shells 
that you can’t control. You try to cover your eyes 
with your hands—they are frozen to your sides. 

“Don’t try to fight it,’’ says the Medical Corps 
officer. ““You have to stay here till they all get past.” 

One of the marching boys catches sight of you and, 
to your horror, shakes his fist at you. As if sensing 
your unspoken bewilderment, the officer says: 

“T don’t know what his particular handicap may 
be. But he seems to blame you for it. Chances are 
good he’s right too.” 

More marchers scowl at and threaten you and you 
can’t move a muscle, can’t even look away. Close to 
hysteria as the procession still keeps coming out of 
the dark, through the light, into the dark again, you 
ask frantically how long must you stand there. 

“Seventeen days, madam,” says the officer. “‘It 
will take at least that long.” 

That would be a good place to wake up. 


: 
[n1s dream arithmetic is appallingly correct. Sev- 
enteen days’ worth of men three abreast adds up to 
the number so far rejected as 4-F, unsuited for sol- 
diering—4,000,000 out of 13,000,000 examined. 
More men than we have yet sent overseas, more than 
Hitler probably used to overrun Russia as far as the 
Volga. The United States always has had a reputa- 
tion for waste. This is waste on a cosmic scale, its 
results coming home to roost just when effective 
manpower is worst needed. 

“You can whittle it down, explain away details,” 
says an eminent doctor close to this situation. ‘‘ But, 

matter how clever the apology, the over-all picture 
remains extremely serious.” 


BY J.C. FURNAS 


““We’ve been keeping more people alive longer,” 
says another thoughtful authority. “But Selective 
Service facts definitely mean we have failed to keep 
them healthily and vigorously alive. We must start 
doing the things to which, too often so far, we have 
merely paid lip service.” 

True, that the figures would look better if they in- 
cluded men who volunteered without going through 
draft boards; that, since examining methods in this 
war are much more accurate than last time, this 


These Five Safeguards in 
pAusther $,000,000 Unfit 


1. A prenatal and preschool clinic. 
Weak bones, bad teeth and eyes are 
formed before a child is born. The right 
diet and care for every pregnant mother 
means huskier, brighter babies. Each 
child is entitled to a right start in life, 
whether his parents can afford it or not, 
and he must have doctor’s care during 
his crucial preschool years. 

2. Better nutrition. Free hot school 
lunches provide one third of a child’s 
daily food needs. But what about the 
other two thirds? A good nutritionist 
attached to the school could quickly dis- 
cover each child’s “Shidden hunger”? and 
see that he gets the foods he needs dur- 
ing school hours. 


3. A school-child elinie. Every school 
child should have available at one clinic 
a dentist, a doctor, an eye and ear spe- 
cialist, and a psychologist down the hall 
to untangle his emotional mix-ups. 
Regular physical examinations in school 
are not enough; defects must be followed 
up and corrected. 

4. Good, hard outdoor play. One in 
sixteen American schoolboys joins the 
Boy Scouts. What about the other fifteen 
in your community? Who sees that they 
get plenty of constructive play? In the 
last two years of high school, almost half 
our children get no physical training at 
all. What community sports and recrea- 
tion center is available for them? 


5. Community-health program. 
Germs and epidemics spread in unclean 
school washrooms; hive you inspected 
your school’s lately? Undulant fever and 
TB come from infected milk; how safe is 
your community’s milk supply? Six in 
every 1000 men in the draft were found 
blind in one or both eyes; does every new- 
born child in your town get the silver- 
nitrate treatment to prevent blindness 
from gonorrhea? 


30 per cent rejection rate may mean some improye- 
ment over 1917-18; that the physical and emotional 
demands of soldiering often rule out men in good 
enough shape for civilian life. Nevertheless, 4,000,000 
is shockingly and significantly too doggoned many. 
It would sound even worse if those figures included 
men discharged after induction as physically or emo- 
tionally unable to take it. For security reasons, such 
figures are no longer printed. Worse still, rejections 
were up to 50 per cent—one man in two—before the 
Army was forced to relax its original high standards 
because otherwise it would never get enough men for 
two-hemisphere war. Men with certain defects for- 
merly meaning 4-F—without teeth in their heads or 
with readily operable hernia, for instance—are now 
inducted wholesale and put into uniform to be 
cobbled up for salvage. They will be permanently 
better off for free dentistry, surgery and other treat- 
ments. Before standards were lowered, a heart- 
warming number, refusing to take Uncle Sam’s no, 
got repaired at their own expense to qualify for uni- 
form. But the scandal is that so many readily cor- 
rectable defects showed up in the first place. 


Tuts is no academic problem, of concern merely. to 
brass hats. If fewer younger, single men had been 
4-F, it might never have been necessary to draft so 
many husbands. Too many younger, single men were 
4-F because the United States, wealthiest nation in 
the world, presumably far advanced in public health, 
has been grossly negligent in that very department. 
That makes you—the basic citizen; whose demands 
make public-health policy and whose pressure would 
supply funds and determination to carry it out—the 
fundamental villain. 

I asked a third doctor, who fought in the last war 
and is up to his neck in this one, whether this revela- 
tion of national shortcomings had surprised him. 

“Not at all,” he said. ‘‘We got similar results in 
1918. People viewed with alarm awhile, but nothing 
much was done. Now we're reaping the conse- 
quences. To make it more flagrant, we learned a lot 
in the interval about how to keep people healthy; 
nutrition, immunology, surgery, sanitation made 
great strides. But we didn’t bother to apply enough 
of our knowledge consistently. No, I don’t blame 
doctors particularly. They can’t treat cases they 
never see. The blame lies on the community, which 
too often didn’t fix it so peoplé needing help got to 
doctors.”” Or to the nutritionist or the psychologist. 

Some maintain it doesn’t matter if not everybody 
is fit to fight—we were fit enough for peacetime pur- 
poses. Only we weren’t. Even if such a war is never 
fought again—as most of us hope—the neglect, ig- 
norance and half measures exposed by these findings 
are a peacetime scandal too. We have been slopping 
along about two thirds alive. Physical and emotional 
handicaps are tragic and often unnecessary drags on 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. . 

For specific neglect: United States Public Health 
Service doctors recently checked on a bunch of re- 
jectees in Hagerstown, Maryland, where school 
health records made when they were children have 
been kept intact. Fifteen years ago conventional 
school health exams had (Continued on Page 76) 
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WEAN THE AEN LUUR | 


by Wiha Cushman 
ae Editor of the Journal 
WHAT IS THIS NEW LooK? It’s a smooth brow, smooth hair an 
make-up, a smooth silhouette. Slim is the word for it . . . a pen strok 
outlines it, whether it’s a two-piece tailored beige jersey town dress, or th 
tube dress in purple crepe for dinner. or the wrapped coat with Chines@ 
straightness. Don’t be bewildered by its contradictions: pouch pockets oi} 
a slim dress, drapery on a straight skirt, fullness that contrives to be slin’ 
fullness, raglan sleeves on a Russian belted coat, a three-quarter coa’ 


with wide shoulders and an easy swing. The effect is still slim, slim, slim 


COLOR FLASHES LIKE SPANGLES ... American Beauty jersey, emerald. 
green satin, brass-gold crepe, vivid purple, turquoise blue in wool or crepe— 
these are the current dramatic high lights from which to choose. On the 
other hand, like a powerful understatement, there is the strong influence oi 
stone-gray, sand gréges, clear beige, tones of taupe, all long-term favorites—| 
new and distinguished fashion this year. The danger signal in this season’s) 
fashions is the glitter, not because it hasn’t come-hither and a place of) 
its own in anyone’s wardrobe. Though you see it everywhere, on a jersey 
suit or a crepe dress or gilding a shirtwaist dress, don’t let it bedazzle 
you... alittle glitter goes a long way. Details are the spotlights of fashion| 
and your waistline is the center of attention. Your belt is a circlet of gold) 
and gems . . . a leopardskin on a brown suéde belt is dramatic on quiet 
beige . . . our buttons have become costume jewelry—brilliant, colorful] 


accents on both wool and crepe. . 


: 
APPRAISE THE NEW LOOK and apply it to yourself. Use new accents— 





belts and buttons—on things you have. Cultivate the slim look but avoid 


exaggeration. There is fashion in the wearing as well as in the clothes. On 


HY 


Two-piece beige kasha dress by Ben Reig: John Frederics’ ocelot hat. 


these JoURNAL fall pages, every picture gives you an illustration of the nem 


look, and every detail is a step toward achieving it. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN GANNAM 





USIE jumped up, caught up an evening 

bag, tucked in a handkerchief from a 

drawer she left open, rummaged in an- 

other drawer for gloves, shoved it half 
shut, tossed a short evening jacket over her 
arm and ran out the door. 

Her brother-in-law was just coming along 
the hall. “What, ready?” he said with exag- 
gerated surprise. ““That poor boob out there 
hasn’t waited half an hour yet.” 

She grinned back at him. She liked Pete 
Randall. “Don’t I look worth waiting for?” 
she asked confidently. 

She looked enchanting. Pete’s quizzical 
eyes admitted it, as they surveyed the lithe 
youth of her, the white evening gown, the 
rounded arms, the delicate, lifted face, then his 
eyes darkened with horror. ‘Good heavens!” 
he exploded. He had looked past her into the 
room she had left open and lighted. The sports 
clothes she had discarded were tossed upon 
the bed; there was a bra dangling from a chair 
back and pink panties on the floor and stock- 
ings trailing from another chair. There were 
stubby-toed shoes under a table, and dresser 
drawers open, and on the dresser a confusion 
of cream jars, bottles of lotion and crumpled 
tissue stained with lipstick—all the para- 
phernalia she had used to transform her cheer- 
ful young countenance into a thing of glamour. 

Grimly now Pete’s eyes came back to her, 
to the shining perfection of her. He said, “If 
the guy who falls for you could only see that!” 

She gave a look back to the room. “It is 
rather a mess,” she owned cheerfully. “But 
I'll swoop it up tonight.” 

“It’s revolting!’’ said Pete. “If your sister 
ever made such hash of a place I’d—I’d walk 
out on her.” 

““Oh—Constance!”’ Good-humoredly Susie 
conceded Constance’s superior neatness. 

“You think I’m kidding,” said Pete 
earnestly, ‘“‘but I’m not. I couldn’t stay in 
love with a girl as disorderly as you. It isn’t 
only your room. The way you run around with 
those tin things in your hair!” 

“Constance uses those tin things.” 


““ConsTANcE doesn’t let me see them. And she 
doesn’t wear dirty slacks and an old shirt to 
breakfast. You’re a sweet kid,”’ said Pete more 
tolerantly, ‘and you're fun to be with and you 
look like a million dollars when you're dressed 
up, but what I’m saying is that any man who 
marries you is due for an awful socko the mo- 
ment you start going native on him. And that 
reminds me—Bill McDonald is going to be 
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BY MARY HASTINGS BRADLEY 


staying here. His sister just called up—she’s 
quarantined with the twins. Scarlet fever. 
Only a mild case though. Your mother said 
we'd take Bill in. So you’d better keep your 
door shut.” 

“Woof!” said Susie merrily. She was think- 
ing that it was going to be nice having Bill 
under their roof; in her reaction from what she 
characterized as her late dementia, she felt 
that the sooner she settled with Bill the better. 
Dear Bill. Dear, solid, dependable Bill. 

Pete said abruptly, ““And now, for pity’s 
sake, go down and put that poor kid out of 
agony. He’s paying for that taxi.” . 

“It’s Tod Miles. It isn’t a soldier,” said 
Susie. Tod Miles had money to spare. His 
father owned most of the factory. 

“T don’t care who it is. It isn’t decent to 
keep him waiting like this. That’s another 
thing that I couldn’t take,”’ said Pete wrath- 
fully. 

Susie blew him a soothing kiss as she flitted 
by. She thought Pete was funny. Pete really 
worried about things like rooms and slacks. 
As if anything could pry Bill loose! Jealousy 
might, she reflected suddenly, but there was 
nothing for Bill to be jealous about—nothing 
that he knew. That he would ever know. Oh, 
maybe when they were very very old and had 
been married a dozen years, and it would all 
seem faraway and funny —— 

The telephone was ringing in long insistent 
peals and Susie’s heels clattered on the stairs. 
Long distance meant Bill. Perhaps he had not 
got his plane. Perhaps he had been put off. 

She caught up the telephone just as Con- 
stance came in from the porch. “Hello. . .. 
Yes. . . . Yes, this is Miss Susie Allerton.” 
She waved Constance back, but Constance 
stood listening interestedly. “Yes?” said 
Susie again, and then, “Oh! Oh, John! Why, 
how—what ——’”’ She listened, her heart 
thudding sickeningly. “Yes. . Yes, of 
course. Of course it will be perfectly con- 
venient.”’ She gave her sister a distracted 
look. She said, “‘We can’t give you the guest 
room—mother’s just taken in someone else— 
but if you don’t mind a tiny room 
Again she listened. “It’s—it’s unbelievable,” 
she said in the same taut voice. ““Of course 
I’m excited. To have you safe and—I’ll tell 
you when I see you. . . . Yes. . . . Ican’t 
tell you now. . . . Tomorrow morning? I'll 
be there. . . . Yes, of course I do. 
Good-by. . . . Good-by.” 

She put down the telephone. Her eyes were 
wide with shock. She grew conscious of 
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Constance standing there and she turned with 
a bright smile and flung enthusiasm into her 
voice. 

“Tt’s John Darcy—that nice lieutenant that 
was here at the post. The one I met a while 
ago.” 

Constance did not know how often she had 
seen John Darcy or how those meetings had 
culminated. Constance had merely a general 
picture of young officers in and out of the place 
and parties at the Officers’ Club. Everyone 
was entertaining young officers. ; 
Suste said rapidly, ““He didn’t go overseas, 
after all. At the last moment they took him 
off the ship and they’re sending him to some 
camp in Virginia. One of the instructors there 
crashed and they need another. He couldn’t 
let me know before.” 

Constance did not say, ““Why should he 
let you know?’’ but her eyes said it. Susie 
tried hard to look impersonal. 

““You see, Connie, he’s got ten days’ leave 
before he goes to Virginia, and his people live 
out in California, so he thought”—her voice 
faltered, then rushed on—‘“he thought we 
could take him in. He knows we have a big 
house. And, of course, I had to tell him to 
come. I didn’t know what else—long dis- 
tance—I didn’t know what else ——” She 
finished uncertainly, “I hope that’s all right 
with you and mother.” 

Constance said slowly, “Mother is upstairs 
with Nora getting the guest room ready for 
Bill McDonald.” 

“I know. Pete told me. I’m not to blame 
for that. I mean, mother and Bill’s sister are 
such friends ——"’ She sounded, she thought, 
as jittery as she felt, and Constance knew it, 
for Constance said darkly: 

“T hope you know what you're doing, 
Susie.” 

“T’m not doing anything,” Susie protested. 
““T had to say to come because it sounded so 
hateful to refuse. You can’t refuse a soldier. 
I mean, you can’t refuse hospitality.” Her 
voice sounded a little desperate. “* Tell mother, 
will you, Connie? Tell her how it was. She 
liked him, you know. She was so sweet to 
him that I expect he ——”’ 

“T expect he preferred to see her to his 
own mother,” said Connie dryly. 

“Fix it up, Connie. I’ve got to run. Tod’s 
waiting. I'll do the back room myself, to- 
morrow. Honest, I will.” 

“I’m not worrying about the room,” said 
Connie. (Continued on Page 46) 
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YOUR BASIC SUIT IN ITS DRESSED-UP 
VERSION, 1437. Jeweled choker, fuchsia gloves. 







BY WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 







F THIS be mathematics—lady, make the most of it! A celebrated feminine weakness is 






woman’s presumed inability to balance a checkbook, keep accounts or deal accurately 






with the simplest addition or subtraction. This little failing, often completely fictional, is 






supposed to exasperate—and secretly delight—the indulgent male. When it comes to 






adding up five costumes and making them look like ten, any clever woman can do it—and any 






man will love it. Here is a wardrobe to make; in the making, you'll discover how to double it. 






When you choose the pattern for your winter coat, you'll select a style that is a day coat 






and a dinner or after-dark coat—thus making one serve the purpose of two. You'll make it 






in color instead of black or brown, because you want the lift that color gives you; because 






colored coats are the fashion and, contrary to the general impression, are easy and practical 






to combine with a planned wardrobe. We chose fuchsia because of its undeniable fashion 






importance and because it looks so well with black and neutrals—those universal favorites— 






and with all the lovely pink-to-purple tones. Bright red, jewel green or gold would be equally 





right—let your preference be your guide. 
You'll want a suit that changes its identity easily—a simple black one, slim and softly 


IAJOR COAT DOUBLES FOR AF tailored, businesslike with a jersey shirt; dressy with a satin blouse. Your dinner dress will 
Phe \ LES i t— 
ERNOON and evening; worn with 
lack dinner dress, sequin scarf. quite-recognizable quality. Make it with two skirts, one short, one long, and it literally 


be black, also, because black has the greatest elegance, slimness and a convenient never- 


will be two dresses. For a tailored wool and an afternoon wool, the doubling process is still 
desirable. Change the tailored one with different belts and scarfs; play up to the waistline 
on the dressier one with a peplum made for a party, or a soft two-color sash. 

And if this is double-talk, it’s not just conversation; it’s a blessedly workable plan! \ 
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~ \ THE SKIRT OF YOUR SUIT with tailored jersey overblouse, worn 
as two-piece dress or with jacket for business. Blouse pattern, 1436. 
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’ YOUR TAILORED BEIGE WOOL, smart under 


your fuchsia coat; black buttons, leather belt. 1447. 
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PRINTED SATIN GILET changes your 
ilored beige wool; gives it a new look, new 
yportance; adds color at your neckline. 


/ 


UR DINNER DRESS ADDS A LONG SKIRT from the 
1e pattern. Change to jeweled clips, satin accessories. 


YOUR DI 


Vv 


and supple in black rayon jersey, 1438. Worn with pearls. 
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SOFT PURPLE WOOL DRESS; detachable yi 
faille peplum, 1449. Sally Victor’s felt hat. 


ADD A TWO-COLOR SASH in crepe or satin 
to change your purple wool for afternoon; 
same dress can have simple belt and peplum. 


PHOTOS BY WILHELA CUSHMAN 





© HOLLYWOOD ' 
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For back and other views, sizes 
and prices of these Hollywood 
Patterns, see page 153. 


Buy Hollywood Patterns at the 
store which sells them in your city. 
Or order them by mail, postage 
prepaid, from Hollywood Pattern 
t Service, Putnam Avenue, Green- 
wich, Conn., or 2 Duke Street, 


1 Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 





NNER DRESS, SHORT VERSION: two-piece, slim 


BY HELEN MARKEL and MARJORIE THORSON 


ILLUSTRATED 


S SHE waited for the bus that would 
take her to work, Marcy’s fingers 
drummed a nervous tattoo on her 
newredbag. Rick iscoming home, the 

sound said plainly. Rickiscominghome, 
Rickiscominghome. And I can’t even re- 
member the color of his eyes, thecolorofhis- 
eyes, thecolorofhiseyes. 

She checked herself. This way, mad- 
ness. She tried to concentrate on the 
clock in the corner drugstore: 8:32. It 
couldn’t be. This was Friday, the 
twenty-eighth. And on Friday, the 
twenty-eighth, there was only one mo- 
ment that counted at all: 4:15. That 
was when Rick’s train was coming in. 
When she thought of it, butterflies 
whirred dizzily in her stomach, and she 
told herself firmly it was really early in 
the morning. Even if it was Friday, 
the twenty-eighth. 

All the way on the bus she found her- 
self watching faces, trying to see the 
color of their eyes. 

Inside the Gleiss Optical Instrument 
Company, Marcy paused only to drop 
her gloves on her desk, then marched 
straight through the door labeled 
JAMES BLAISDELL, Sales Manager, 
without waiting for him to buzz her. 
Her eyes were so brightly blue that Mr. 
Blaisdell blinked when he looked at 


them. 
“T want a month’s leave, Mr. Blais- 
dell,” she said without preamble. 


“Starting at two o’clock.” 

“Today?” Mr. Blaisdell struggled 
with a rising temper, remembering that 
secretaries were hard come by these 
days. “But I thought we were getting 
along very well, Mrs. Caldwell. If 
something is troubling you 

“Everything’s fine, Mr. Blaisdell. It 
isn’t anything like that.’’ She smiled 
with what she hoped was reassurance 
and wished fervently she’d found the 
courage to tell him before this. “But 
you see, Rick—my husband—he’s been 
overseas,” she explained. “‘ And today 
he’s coming home.” 

She paused and Mr. Blaisdell listened 
for the sound of distant trumpets. 
“Well, well,” he said, “I guess I can’t 
stand up against competition like that.” 

“No, sir, I guess you can’t.”” Nice 
Mr. Blaisdell, nice, good, familiar, 
known Mr. Blaisdell. She leaned to- 
ward him in a rush of confidence. ““ You 
know, it’s been so long since I’ve seen 
him, I’m afraid I won’t recognize him. 
I mean, they say soldiers change.’’ She 
felt her ears go pink, and hated herself. 





Mk. BLAISDELL, who was a bachelor, 
looked fussed. ‘Well, well,’’ he said 
again helplessly. ““Er—how long have 
you been married?” 

“Almost two years,’ Marcy said. 
“Two years,’ she repeated shakily be- 
cause there were the butterflies again, 
thumping around inside her. 

Mr. Blaisdell groped. ‘‘Then you’re 
not exactly strangers.” 

Not exactly strangers, Marcy told her- 
self as she returned to her desk. Not 
after almost two years. Certainly not. 
The idea was ridiculous. Even if you 
couldn’t remember exactly how his eyes 
looked. Not exactly strangers, Mr. 





















































































BY MICHAEL 
Blaisdell, she thought, as she started to 
transcribe last night’s dictation. Only 
it so happens, Mr. Blaisdell, I’m a case 
of never a matron and hardly a bride. 
By ten o’clock, Mr. Blaisdell was 
sending back the third letter for re- 
typing. “In regard to order No. 
561337, we are unable to supply the 
specified eyepiece, which is on priority 
to the Army. With 80 per cent of our 
output earmarked for Army and Navy 
use; we are fortunate in being able to 
substitute an interchangeable eyepiece 
designed to accommodate the color of 
his eyes.” Mr. Blaisdell’s blue pencil 
had slashed through “‘the color of his 
eyes” and substituted “the same lens.” 
Below he had printed, in forceful capi- 
tals, “WHY DON’T YOU GO HOME 
NOW?” 


Marcy was grimly retyping the letter 
before the arrival of the relief secretary, 
when her mother phoned. Mrs. Bishop 
said that Homer was ready to go any 
time now. The twins had done a good 
job of gluing him together, and Marcy 
could get him hung in the apartment in 
plenty of time before Rick’s train. 

Hanging’s too good for Homer, Marcy 
thought bleakly, but she said, “‘Thanks, 
mother.” She stared out the window 
for a full minute before found 
strength to move. Two years of married 
life, she told herself, two years, and all 
we've gol lo show for it is a genoo. A gnu, 
blast it. 

Marcy was not being quite fair. 
Homer was not a gnu, and she knew it. 
Rick had told her twenty times if he 
had told her once. 

“Darling,” he had pointed out pa- 
tiently, ““we’ve got a moose, not a gnu. 
Try to remember.” 

“What’s the difference?” 
said. ““They’ve both got horns. 
they both leer.” 

“The difference,” Rick had said 
coldly, “is about the same as if I re- 
ferred to you indiscriminately as a lady 
or a hag. They both wear skirts.” 

Rick, Marcy reflected, had sided with 
Homer from the beginning. 


she 


Marcy 
And 


The beginning was the third day of 
Rick’s furlough, the second day of their 
shoneymoon, which they were spending 
on a camping trip in the Adirondacks. 
Roughing it among the flora and fauna 
was not Marcy’s idea of the perfect 
honeymoon; but it was Rick’s, and she 
wasn’t going to let him know so early in 
the game that they were incompatible. 
Marcy had been optimistic about 
Rick’s shack in the Adirondacks, re- 
membering the swank-magazine 
version. But “shack”? was accu- 
rate. The second day of her married 
life found her wrestling with a skillet 
in the open fireplace. 

“Nothing tastes quite the same as a 
meal cooked right in the coals,”’ Rick 
said before going on a search for more 
wood. 

Thank God, Marcy told him silently. 
One of the potatoes rolled off its perch 
and roasted odorously to death. ‘No 
more than you deserve,’ Marcy told 
it viciously and sat back on her heels. 


BEAUTY WASN'T ENOUGH FOR RICK; 





HAD TO 


MARRY THE BEAST AS WELL! 


She heard Rick’s bellow when he was 
no more than halfway down the moun- 
tain. “Darling!” he trumpeted. ‘‘ Wait 
till you see what I got! A beauty! 
What lines!” He was practically on 
top of her now and still shouting. 
“Hurry, baby! You can help us down 
the mountain!” 

Marcy looked up at him, her face 
streaked and stormy. “‘Two days,” she 
accused. ““Two whole days of married 
life and the sight of an alien blonde can 
still do that to you!’”’ She sampled the 
boiling coffee, and used it to extinguish 
an errant ember. “And I should help 
you lure her down the mountain. 
Me,” she said grimly. ‘Blondes can 
fend for themselves, from the cradle to 
the grave. I should know.” 

Rick was already pulling her out the 
door. “It’s not a blonde.” 

Just over the rise lay Homer, supine, 
glassy-eyed. Marcy circled the enemy 
in wary silence. 

“It wasn’t so hard,” Rick said mod- 
estly. ‘“There I was, and there he was, 
so I just aimed and ——” 

“What is it?”’ Marcy interrupted. 
“A rhinoceros or a genoo?”’ 

“Not ‘genoo,’”’ Rick said. “The g is 
silent, as in—in = 

“Pneumonia,” said Marcy through 
chattering teeth. “At least I knew it 
was a gnu.” 

“Tt’s not. It’s a moose,” Rick said. 

“Oh. Then why’d you just tell me it 
was a genoo?”’ 

“Gnu,” Rick said. “Let’s skip it.” 
He ran his hand lovingly over Homer’s 
outsize rump. “Well, now that you’ve 
seen him, I’d better go for help so 
we can get him to town before he’s 
cold.” 

“T’ve been cold for two days,” 
Marcy said icily, “‘and you didn’t take 
me to town. What’s it have to go to 
town for?”’ 

“To get stuffed,’’ Rick said reason- 
ably. 





, 


A TEAR wandered through the smudge 
on Marcy’s cheek. ‘‘That’s what I g-get 
for marrying an outdoor fiend. The idea 
of letting a genoo ——”’ 

“Moose,” said Rick without think- 
ing. He was looking at her in a stunned 
kind of way, as though he’d never seen 
her before. 

“—____ moose break up your honey- 
moon. A fine triangle—you and me and 
a genoo.” 

And so they had their first fight, 
there in the shadow of Homer on the 
purpling mountain. Rick said he had 
no idea that she was the excitable type. 

“T’m not!’’ Marcy snapped. 
Rick swallowed and began again, 
carefully. He said it was his first 
moose, and he’d shot it for her, be- 
cause he thought she’d be proud of 
him. Marcy looked at the hurt line of 
his mouth and took a deep, shuddering 
breath. She said oh, she was proud, and 
she was an ungrateful wretch, and 
probably she would learn to love 
Homer like her own. Maybe it was 
just that all this fresh air wasn’t good 
for her. Rick said no, he was the one— 
he should have known girls didn’t want 
fresh air on their first honeymoon. 
They would go to town right now and 
spend the rest of the time indoors. 

“Tf you really want to,’”’ Marcy said. 
“T guess we should get Homer stuffed 
before he dries out or something.” 
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At fine triangle,” satd Maney. You and me and a genoo!” 


Rick stared at her. ““ Homer?”’ he said. 

““Homer,”’ said Marcy with convic- 
tion. ““ You can tell.”’ 

With the help of the man at the gen- 
eral store they got Homer draped on 
Rick’s old roadster and headed for civ- 
llization. They delivered their prize to 
the taxidermist and Rick wangled a 
room in the best hotel in town. Marcy 
buried her blue jeans in the bottom of 
her suitcase and almost believed herself 
when she said she could hardly wait for 
their first anniversary so that they 
could go back to their sweet little moun- 
tain. And until the last day of Rick’s 
furlough, Homer was somehow never 
mentioned: again. 


Tue morning of the day that Rick had 
to return to camp, they were awakened 
by a phone call from Mr. Athol Mc- 
Beam, taxidermist, who reported that 
Homer was ready and waiting and it 
was the nicest stuffing job he’d laid 
eyes on in some time, if he did say so 
himself. Rick beamed and told him it 
was great timing; he had to go back to 
camp on the 5:10, and they’d pick 
Homer up on the way to the station. 

““Darling,’’ Marcy said gently from 
the other side of the bed. Rick waved 
at her to keep quiet and smiled encour- 
agingly into the telephone. “Rick!” 
Marcy repeated urgently, sitting up. 
“Why don’t we let Homer and Mc- 
Beam keep each other company until I 
join you at camp? Wouldn’t that be 
more sensible?” 

Rick said into the phone, “‘Why, we 
couldn’t accept that from you, sir. Ab- 
solutely not.’’ There was a silence while 
Mr. McBeam convinced him otherwise. 
Finally Rick said, ‘‘ Well, sir, it cer- 
tainly is generous of you. Mrs. Cald- 
well will be delighted. We'll see you 
around four-thirty.” He replaced the 
phone and looked at Marcy reproach- 
fully. ‘‘Leave Homer in that embalm- 
ing agency! Anyway, I want him 
to keep an eye on you until I send for 
you.” 

All of a sudden there was Homer, 
right behind Rick’s shoulder, his yellow 
eyes fixed implacably on Marcy. She 
blinked and he went away. She glanced 
at Rick to see if he’d seen him too. 

“Guess what,” Rick said happily. 

“What?” Marcy said, bracing for 
the next blow. 

“That old McBeam stuffed Homer 
for us for a wedding present. Free. Out 
of all that loot, that’s the only present 
I really give a hoot about. Be sure to 
thank him this afternoon, honey.” 

“T will,” Marcy said heavily, “if I 
can find the words.” 


Marcy and Homer were both at the 
station to kiss Rick good-by. At least, 
Marcy told herself later, among the 
millions of soldiers parting from their 
millions of girls, the three Caldwells 
had managed a unique farewell. There 
was Rick with Homer, stuffed and star- 
ing, hanging bulkily from one arm, and 
Marcy, slim and white-faced, clinging 
to the other. Passengers began to 
gather he windows of the train, and 
on the distracted from their 
own good-by’s, people gaped. Rick 
glared hostilely back. Marcy, who only 
came to Rick’s shoulder, didn’t see any- 
thing, which was just as well. 

‘All a-boo-ard!”’ the brakeman sang 
through his 
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WHAT THESE TWO HOUSES SAY 


‘These two houses speak for themselves; but here is what they say 
eae the million new dwellings a year we must have when we’ve 
won the war. They say that fewer and fewer houses will go up in the 
old-fashioned manner, in which the average small house contained over 
40,000 separate items, most of them painstakingly cut to fit on the job. 
Instead, houses, more and more, will be assembled on the site, with 
factory-built panels, parts and sections. They will go up in one tenth the 
time; and when the final piece is fastened into place, the house will be 
ready for occupancy. These two houses tell us with what architectural 
charm and individuality this can be accomplished. They show us how 
glass can be used abundantly to bring real daylight indoors without any 
sacrifice of privacy or protection. And in both plan and appearance they 
say that livability, and livability alone, creates its own particular style— 
that comfort and convenience make the most important kind of beauty. 





ONE STORY, GABLE ROOF 


Glass wall panels, fixed or sliding, on the sunny, sheltered, secluded 
sides let daylight in, eyesight out, admit cheerful sun warmth in winter. 
An aluminum roof reflects blue sky, deflects summer heat. The house 
can begin at honeymoon size, with abbreviated living room, separated 
from dining by double prebuilt fireplace; then kitchen, laundry, heater, 
bath, and a bedroom that can later be changed to children’s cubicles. 
Additions then are simply and inexpensively made, as shown, with 
standard-size and interchangeable sections. 
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TWO STORY, DECK ROOF 


Here again glass gives lightness and airiness, and can keep out the cold 
of a Minnesota winter; can even keep the house warm there on any 
bright January day, with the heat turned off. The deck above the living 
room is as good for sun bathing as a beach. And here again the house 
is easily expandable from young-couple to full-family size. On both 
house plans, black arrows denote main entrance, white arrows service. 
The pool is optional; could be either grass, garden’ or terrace. 


oh First, the foundatien and the concrete underdrained subflooring 
which contains the hidden heating. 
Second, the lightweight metal, intensely strong, prefabricated 

& & ) & 
framing skeleton. 
Third, the prebuilt panels for walls, windows, floors, ceilings, roofs, 
gz 
partitions; all engineered for perfect fit and insulation, and com- 
pleted as to finish, color, texture—inside and out. 
Fourth, the prebuilt closets, cupboards, dressers, drawers; each 
I 

sized, planned, equipped and located for commodious convenience. 


P Fifth, the prebuilt fixture and equipment sections, or completely 
prebuilt units, for bathrooms, kitchen, laundry, freezing. Even 
fireplaces can come ready to set into place. No painting, plaster- 
ing or conditioning to do. You just move in. 
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N DESIGNING that small apartment for Mr. 

Belinski’s convenience, Andrew had certainly 

never realized how extremely convenient it might, 

in certain circumstances, be. Half secret, secure 
from household interruptions, it was the very place 
for intimate or even amorous conversation. Mr. 
Belinski, of course, had realized this at once, and of 
late spent much time and ingenuity in persuading 
Betty to visit him there. Now he had more than 
succeeded: Betty brought Andrew with her; and 
whatever thoughts Cluny took away sprang from a 
mistaken premise. 

“This is nice,” Betty was saying. “I believe I 
could write a book here myself.” 

“Tt is yours,” said Mr. Belinski promptly—and 
just as though he owned the place. He shot Andrew 
a malicious look. “Did Andrew ever tell you why he 
prepared it for me? So that I might hide away from 
the Nazis. I am a great disappointment to Andrew: 
he thought I was a political character, worth saving, 
and I am not.” 

mpassioned and unscrupulous, Belinski thus did 
his best to drive his benefactor away; but Andrew re- 
mained where he was on one end of the camp bed. 
Betty had curled herself at the other. Belinski, with 
a complete change of aspect, pulled a letter from his 
pocket and flourished it before them. 

“This is again from my splendid American pub- 
lishers!’”’ he proclaimed. “‘They wish me to go to 
New York. They wish me to address lunch clubs. I 
am famous in the U. S. A.!” 

It is a rare guest the cutting short of whose stay 
brings no compensation. Andrew heard these tidings 
with considerable pleasure, and advised Belinski to 
fall in with whatever plans had been made for him. 
Belinski turned to Betty Cream. 

“But how perfectly wonderful!’”’ said Betty 
warmly. “‘Isn’t that just what you wanted?” 

“It is undoubtedly a great opportunity,” agreed 
Belinski, enjoying his importance. ‘“‘I hope they will 
_ like me. But I believe they are very unprejudiced.” 


Awprew, wno believed this, too, nevertheless hoped 
that the splendid Americans were not going to get 
more than they bargained for; he cast a dubious eye 
on Belinski’s shirt. It was the corn-colored one. 

“When do you think of making a move?” he 
asked casually. 

“That I am not sure. There is a man I am to see 
in London. They say at once, but of course I will 
not go quite at once,” explained Belinski; “that 
would not be polite to your mother. Rather than 
be in the least discourteous to Lady Carmel, I con- 
sign all America to the Atlantic!” 

Andrew, trusting this was merely a Polish flower 
of speech, said he was sure Lady Carmel would 
understand. But the professor appeared to be at- 
tacked by doubts. 

“T hope I am doing rightly,’”’ he said. ““You do 
not think perhaps I ought to stay here, Andrew, not 
prostituting my talent, as you say, but writing good 
books?” 

Andrew replied that, all things considered, he 
thought Belinski ought to go to America and open 


Uuny leaned againat the rvatling. “The film war?” suggested a reporter. 


THE STORY OF AN UNFORGETTABLE GIRL 


Sy Margery Sharp 


the eyes of the New World to European culture. He 
became aware of Betty’s eyes fixed on him in a very 
thoughtful gaze. Pulling himself together, Andrew 
said quickly: 

“But would you rather stay in England? Because 
if so, you know we're only too glad ——” 

“For how long?” asked Belinski. “For in England 
I have no other prospects. Friars Carmel has been 
my Ark.” He spoke with great feeling. “I shall 
never be so happy again.” 

Already the atmosphere was changed, excitement 
had given place to doubt, to regret; it was obvious 
that within five minutes the professor could talk 
himself into abandoning America and spending the 
rest of his life at Friars Carmel. And because this 
risk was a real one, Andrew felt bound to take it. 
He remembered all too clearly how he had badgered 
the professor into coming; he remembered his very 
words—‘“‘I thought you might stay a few years.” 
Though every instinct urged, he could not go back 
on them. 


Born Belinski and Betty were waiting. Andrew 
said, “‘We all hoped you were going to make your 
home here; and of course that still stands. When 
you say, ‘How long?’—my dear chap, I can only 
say, ‘Forever!’”’ 

Out of the tail of his eye he saw Betty bring her 
hands together, as though in a gesture of applause. 
Belinski, after one moment’s silent, bright gazing, 
jumped down from the table and caught Andrew by 
the shoulders. 

“You are remarkable, you are magnificent!’ he 
exclaimed. “I am unworthy of such friendship! You 
give me courage to go to America—for I believe I 
shall go to America, after all.” 

It was only as they trooped down the stair, happy 
and excited again, agog to tell Lady Carmel, that 
Andrew discovered he had been sweating. 


Her ladyship received the news with warm congrat- 
ulations, and placed no obstacles in the professor’s 
way. Syrett, overhearing, carried the news below- 
stairs, where Mrs. Maile, who had shown a weakness 
for the professor ever since the affair of the silk 
stockings, blessed her soul and hoped he would do 
well for himself. Hilda passed the news to Cluny 
that they’a have one less bed to make. Cluny Brown 
said nothing at all. Why should she? The number 
of beds in use at Friars Carmel would soon be a 
matter of complete indifference to her. 

In fact, the only person who took Belinski’s ap- 
proaching departure at all to heart was Sir Henry. 
He wandered in while his wife was dressing for din- 
ner and stood beside her with a troubled look. 

“Allie, what’s the professor want to go to America 
for?”’ he demanded. 

“Dear, he’s had a book published there. It seems 
it’s a great success, and they want him to go over 
there and—and what Andrew calls cash in on it.” 
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“Seems a precarious sort of scheme to me,” grum- 
bled Sir Henry. ‘‘He’d do much better to stay here. 
I’ve a good‘mind to speak to him.” 

“Do, dear,’ said Lady Carmel. She was quite cer- 
tain that Sir Henry’s speaking would not affect the 
professor’s plans, and content that it should be so. 
There was no doubt that during the last month the 
professor had greatly changed; indeed, when she re- 
membered the quiet, dim figure he originally pre- 
sented, she found it hard to realize he was the same 
man. J suppose success has gone to his head, thought 
Lady Carmel charitably—but at the back of her 
mind she knew it was Betty Cream, and that this 
was why his going would be such a great relief. 

Alice Carmel looked at her husband, and won- 
dered. He noticed very little of what went on, but 
was it possible he had noticed nothing? Not even 
the moments when Belinski, leaning over Betty’s 
chair, held his hand deliberately half an inch, as 
from a candle flame, from her golden head? Nor the 
moments when he discharged a sort of electric shock 
of emotion as she came into a room? Seeing a small 
quarrel flare up on the tennis court, did Sir Henry 
put it down to youthful high spirits alone? His wife 
did not. All this had been wearing, especially at a 
time of year when her garden needed undivided at- 
tention, and Lady Carmel contemplated with grati- 
tude the end of a great nuisance. 

“But the poor fellow’s not going at once, is he?” 
persisted Sir Henry. 

“Well, not tomorrow, dear, not on a Sunday,” 
said Lady Carmel. She privately thought that Mon- 
day morning would be a very suitable time. That 
left only two more evenings to get through—and 
surely, thought Lady Carmel cheerfully, surely we 
can manage that! 

But she was overoptimistic. It was on that Satur- 
day night that everything happened. 

XXIV 
Openinc the door to Mr. Wilson, Arnold Porritt 
naturally did so in the character of a plumber rather 
than of an uncle. It was therefore a considerable 
surprise when, on admitting his identity, he found a 
basket of eggs placed in his hands. 

“What's this?’’ demanded Mr. Porritt suspi- 
ciously. “‘I haven’t ordered ‘em. You've got the 
wrong house.” 

“They are from your niece, Cluny Brown,” ex- 
plained Mr. Wilson. ‘‘I have just come from Friars 
Carmel, and she asked me to bring them.” 

“Oh, aye,” said Mr. Porritt, still as much aston- 
ished as pleased. ‘“‘Very good of you to trouble. 
How is she?”’ 

““She’s fine, and sends her love.” 

“Give her mine,” said Mr. Porritt. 

So far as he was concerned, the incident was now 


closed. But the gift bearer showed no signs of de- 
parting. The chemist observed rather firmly that he 
would no doubt like firsthand news of his niece. At 


that Mr. Porritt bowed to the laws of hospitality 
and led the way to the kitchen. 

“Sit down a minute,”’ he invited. He put the eggs 
into a bowl bet rning (Continued on Page 106) 
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What is the best thing to do when people 
you meet casually—say a taxicab driver or an 
office receptionist—make violently prejudiced 
(and untrue) remarks about a minority race? 
Usually I just keep my mouth shut. But is this 
really right? It seems to me that perhaps in 
keeping silent I am actually condoning these 
vicious remarks. 


I rather think the time has come when keeping 
silent, if other people say things of which you cannot 
approve, is an escape from doing something disagree- 
able. Everyone has a right to his own opinion and to 
state it, therefore I do not think one should be heated 
or angry over what other people say; but if silence 
seems to give approval, then remaining silent is cow- 
ardly. I think one should say, “I have evidently 
had different experiences from what you have had, 
and I find on the whole that thus and so seems true.” 
It may lead to an argument and it may require 
restraint and patience on both sides, but it will often 
clear up misconceptions and show that there are two 
points of view, and that it is possible to discuss ques- 
tions on a reasonable basis even when feelings are 
involved as well as facts. 


What quality in your husband do you 
think is most responsible for his success? 


His patience and his ability to look at things 
historically. By that I mean that his vision is not 
limited by the immediate situation, but he is able to 
see the background and the future of whatever is 
under consideration. When he makes a decision he can 
patiently wait for the outcome; and if it was wrong 
or partially wrong, he has the patience to begin again. 


Should we have religious-education courses 
in public schools? 


I have always thought it would be quite possible 
to have religious education in schools which would 
not be objectionable to any particular group. One 
would have to realize that one had children belonging 
to many different religions and that, therefore, all of 
them would probably have special teaching in the 
points stressed by their denominations or religions. All 
teligions have fundamental beliefs which could be in- 
corporated in any teaching, and in which all groups 
could join. I believe it would be valuable to the children 
to realize that we lay stress on spiritual values. 


Most little girls seem to want to be ac- 
tresses. Do you remember—or would you be 
willing to tell—what was your earliest ambi- 
tion? 


I do not know that most little girls want to be 
actresses. I think all little girls are actresses, but then 
so are all little boys. Every child I have ever known 
“imagined” his way through his early life. My earliest 
ambition was to be a nurse. 
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Do you think that mothers with profes- 
sional training should try to keep on with their 
careers, and do you think part-time jobs for 
women after the war would make this pos- 


sible? 


Every mother has to decide the question for 
herself. Whether she keeps on with her work, whatever 
it may be, or devotes a certain number of years ex- 
clusively to her family, or however she arranges it, 
the decision is a personal one. 

Women with professional training or special skills 
have been so much needed during the war that they 
have had to give up their personal desires and go back 
to work; but when the war is over, it becomes again 
a personal choice and one which cannot be decided 
by anyone but the individuals involved. Part-time 
jobs might be good solutions for some people, and 
might not be for others. It all depends upon the kind 
of person you are and what you. decide to do with 
your life. 





Letters should be addressed to Mrs. Roosevelt, c/o the 
Lapres’ Home JourNAL. No letters for this page sent to the 
White House will be answered. It should be understood that 
Mrs. Roosevelt's answers reflect only her own opinions, and 
are not necessarily the opinions either of the Administration 
or of the Editors of the JOURNAL. 
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BY ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


Have you and your husband ever taken 
ssons in public speaking? 


As far as I know, my husband has never taken 
any lessons in public speaking. I took a course with 
Mrs. von Hesse in learning how to control my 
breathing and to use my voice, but I have never 
taken any lessons in public speaking, if you include 
in that the preparation of material and the presenta- 
tion of it. 


Can’t something be done about landlords 
who refuse to rent to families with children? 


I gather from the newspapers that something is 
being done. As far as I can learn, it is not legal for a 
landlord to refuse to take a family with children. 


ae has happened to your interest in 


youth movements? 


As far as I know, nothing has happened to it! 
I never was interested in youth movements as such. 
I have always been interested in young people as 
individuals, and in any groups which they formed, 
but I never have considered that we had a real youth 
movement in this country in the sense that it has 
existed in European nations. I am just as interested 
today as I ever have been in young people, and work 
with them individually or in groups whenever I have 
the opportunity. 






Don’t you think that young women as 
uvell as men should be given the opportunity 
to serve in this war by studying medicine? 


Certainly. I do not see any reason why young 
women should not have an opportunity to study 
medicine, though I doubt if they will be used in this 
war unless it lasts much longer than most of us hope. 


If a plant closes down on account of 
sfrikers, is it possible for an employee who 
wants to keep on working to go elsewhere to 
some essential industry? 


No. He would have to move through the United 
States Employment Service, and the policy is that 
they do not issue statements of availability or refer 
workers who are unemployed because of direct con- 
nection with a strike. 


I have always admired the way the dif- 
ferent generations of your family can live and 
get along together in one household. I should 
like to know the Roosevelt rules for happy 
family harmony. 


I think the rule that we have among ourselves 
is never to interfere with our young people once they 
are grown up. We allow them to deal with the prob- 
lems of their own children and try not to impose our 
ideas upon them. Their lives are their own. We love 
them, but cannot assume their responsibilities. Out- 
side of that, the ordinary rules of courtesy and con- 
sideration for other people, which we feel should apply 
to one’s family as well as among one’s friends, cer- 
tainly make life run more smoothly. 


yw, there any record kept of the distin- 
guished guests who have visited the White 
House? 


Yes, there is a guest book in the White House 
and guests are asked to sign it; and, in addition, in the 
ushers’ office a record is kept of everyone who is in 
the house at all times. 


If a new group of eighteen-year-olds can 
drafted each year, don’t you think that a 
corresponding number of men over thirty- 
eight should be discharged? My husband had 
to sell his business before he went into the 
Army and it will be much harder for him to 
make a comeback than a boy in his twenties. 


I am afraid that your suggestion would not be 
possible, because we continue drafting in order to 
increase our Army with the hope of bringing the war 
more rapidly to an end. I quite realize that it is hard 
for older men to make a comeback. Having boys of 
my own who are older, I know just what that situa- 
tion is; but even though it is harder for them, I some- 
times think that the young boys who never had any 
civilian life,.or any definite civilian work, have less 
to come back to after they have been torn apart by 
war, and so have perhaps as hard a time in getting 
readjus to civilian existence as the older men. 


Does the President like to have his family 
with him to listen to the glection returns in 
November, or a group of his political chiefs? 


The President has always had his family with 
him, as well as a number of people who have been close 
to him and done really intimate work in any cam- 
paign. I have never asked him whether he preferred 
having his family or the other people. We have just 
taken it for granted that he would like everybody 
who has a personal interest to be there if it is possible. 
Naturally, a great many of his family have hardly 
ever been with him, for they have been far away, but 
those who have been within reach have always tried 
to be on hand. 


I know the experts say marriage should 

a 50-50 affair, but don’t you honestly think 

most wives are happier if the husband is just 
slightly more the boss? 


I think people are happier in marriage when 
neither one is the boss, but when both of them are 
willing to give as well as take. 


CARTOON REPRINTED COURTESY THE NEW YORKER 





“But, Mrs. Proctor, ’'m afraid we can’t institute divorce 
proceedings on the simple charge of insubordination.” 
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Melon-Ball Cocktail 


Ham With Succotash En ( casserole 


Cauliflower and Pepper Relish 


Hot Rolls Pickled Peaches 


Tomato-and-Green-Salad Bowls 


Graham-Cracker Cake 


Coffee 





BY ANN BATCHELDER 


] HEN the sun sets over the garden, and the blue haze that is September and is never seen 
at any other time tells us that perhaps summer is really making her exit, 
for those last outdoor parties. Summer won’t wait. Her parasol has been pack 
8 8 and her heady perfume has been put away for the more subtle fragrance of burni 
and soft breezes that have only a hint of what is coming. A hint, to be sure, but hint A 
to go unrewarded and unregarded, as you well know—and perhaps it’s better so. Time enoug! 
to find out when the thing happens. We can't always keep our ears to the ground. 


What We're Up To. A porch is good and a piazza is splendid. But top-flight is a stone- 
flagged patio, backed and flanked by a fine old wall, either brick or whitewashed stone, with 
room enough to turn around in; and, should an outdoor fireplace and grill be handy, all is as 
perfect as you're likely to find in this somewhat less than perfect world. 

It’s just a supper out-of-doors. Simple as that. And a simple supper too. All on tre 
serve-yourself as if you put a nickel in the slot. When the company has loaded each his 
big tray, and taken whatever goes to make him (or her) happy, then out in the garden or down 
to the broad stone steps, all in the last flickering leaf-patterned rays of the setting sun. For 
these are the days to treasure and to remember. Young days that defy the creeping, grasping, 
greedy years. “Make the most of what we yet may spend.”’ Until another summer has its end. 

I’ve just tried to say a few words to recommend the affair. That’s all. And now let’s talk a 
little about the center of attraction. If that doesn’t mean food, I don’t know my audience. 
And I think I do. 


Melon-Ball Cocktail. There isn’t such a lot to say about a fruit cocktail. The thing to 
watch is not to have it too ‘‘balmy.”” You know what I mean. A melon is a delightful thing. 
It has flavor, color, contrast and a sort of cool deliciousness that is so distinguished that it 
needs little to make it any better. 

However, it’s got to be cold, chilled to the marrow, as they say. Scoop it out in little balls, 
add a dash or two of lime or lemon juice and sweeten ever so lightly, if you must, with a thin, 
simple sirup. If you want to be extra stylish, add a ball of lemon or lime sherbet. Trim the 
glasses with that spring-cooled mint that ought to be growing by just such an old brick wall 
as you see in the picture, and you’ve got about the best fruit cocktail man can have. 


That Necessary Mot Dish. Seeing that the evenings turn cool, now that summer is on the 
wane, and you are having an outdoor supper, a hot dish is one thing we must have; and it’s 
easier to serve it dished up than to dish it up. (Continued on Page 75) 
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Wonderful days for reading in the hammock. 
And just the time to read Wind in the Sa- 
hara, written with simple beauty by one 
who lived the life in peace—tent, burnoose 
and everything. Chap by the name of Bod- 
ley. Don’t miss this one. 


Now that ice cream is rare, fruit sherbets 
skip to first base—or place. A little lemon 
juice, no matter what the fruit or berry, 
improves each and all. 


For a cooler night, give them a Welsh rarebit 
with poached eggs and anchovy toast. Good 
plain direction, eh? 


Use the pie plate, not the deep-dish apple- 
pie what not, when those first scalloped 
oysters are seen in the land. Two layers is 
plenty—three is the limit. 


Dept. of Utter Desperation, Farthest-North 
Division: Grated onion in lobster Newburg. 
Let’s try to forget it. 


As for capers—in Newburgs, like a mother- 
in-law on a honeymoon, they’d better be 
just ignored. 


Please think sometimes of tripe. Humble 
but good. Honeycomb kind dipped in batter 
and fried in deep fat, it’s delicious. 


French dressing is a classic. Unclassic it 
once in a while with chutney or horse-radish 
or curry or cheese. 


News: Quick-frozen applesauce. Add a little 
mint. Serve it half frozen and you'll have 
a natural apple sherbet. 


More news: That ham a la king, full of ham 
and mushrooms and green peppers and so on. 
Just needs “‘hetting up” and toast. 


For an epicurean sandwich, why not smoked 
cheese on pumpernickel? Why not indeed! 


Or—there’s an idea here—liver pdlé spread 
on rye with some ripe olives chopped fine. 
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Some folks want the thirteenth left out of 
every month. Thus escaping any Friday the 
thirteenth. But don’t skip baked ham with 
candied yams. 


Hale and hearty, dainty for a lady, too, isa 
salad of smoked crab meat with sliced cu- 
cumbers and tomatoes. 


The herb note for the month is a touch of 
marjoram in hamburgers, egg dishes, cheese 
things and—yes, you said it first—spinach. 
Can’t get away from it. But no one tries 
harder than I do. 


Carrots in chicken pie are about as appropri- 
ate as a harem in North Hartland, Vermont. 
I knew a woman who put beets in too. I 
know her no more, 


Shredded kippered herring in a green salad 
gives sardines a run for their money. But 
both are tops. 


Do you pine for something new with fried 
chicken? Dust sliced tomatoes with curry, 
cover with sliced cheese, then with bacon, 
and broil. 


One thing I’ve come across that’s pretty 
special. Guess what? Pink guava shells as 
holders for desserts and salads. Beats the 
Dutch, doesn’t it? 


Always hunting for salads; it is woman’s 
eternal quest. Well, oranges, onions— 
Spanish—and white grapes make a beautiful 
one. Beautiful to eat too. 


Maine has crabs as well as lobsters. A crab 
chowder isn’t a bad idea. Make it half and 
half, and combined with oysters in an oyster 
pie (wish I had one), these crabs are something. 
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Perhaps stuffed eggs make you laugh. But 
stuffed with shrimps and celery all shredded 
to almost nothing, mixed with mayonnaise, 
you'll be surprised. Egg surprise. 


Just for fun, cut up some chicken livers with 
mushrooms, season, sauté and serve in a 
good sour-cream sauce on toast. A smile with 
every bite guaranteed. 


Right out of the deep South come those 
sweet-potato-and-peanut croquettes. Bind 
with a little flour. Fry in deep fat. 


There I go again, saying ‘‘ parsley” right out 
loud. Anyway, add some sprigs, chopped, to 
mushrooms on toast. Also add some minced 
onion and a little savory, sauté the whole 
thing. 


From an old cookbook: ““Make up some rice 
cakes, using at least fifteen eggs. More 
eggs make a richer cake, but you must 
temper the wind to the shorn lamb, or, as 
they say, cut your pattern according to 
your cloth. The great secret is in the beat- 
ing. Be careful when you separate the eggs. 
One speck of yolk will spoil the whites. Beat 
yolks one hour. Beat the whites with a wire 
whisk one hour and add. Put in a hoop and 
bake.”’ Where’s that liniment, Mandy? 


Did I speak of Welsh rarebit a spell back? 
Try it out with tuna fish in a tomato rarebit. 
Not compulsory—but recommended. 


A fruit cup that’s sort of compelling is made 
so by putting in a ball of lemon or ginger-ale 
sherbet. My, Mabel, ain’t it refreshing! 


Chicken and sweetbreads are as hand in 
glove as ham and eggs, any day. Take a 
slice of ham—cooked—a thick slice of par- 
boiled sweetbread, a slab of cold chicken. 
Cover with a rich cream sauce and broil. 


Cut the late roses in the waning moon. 
Moons wax and wane and rise again. But 
it’s along year between roses. As I know well. 
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BRINGING HOME THE— COKE 


And piping-hol vegelable soup ts 
like le King mighly good lo come home lo 


Be glad for those lusty appetites—there’s no surer sign of health 
and well-being ! You can be glad, too, that children love vegetable 
soup so much, for it’s just the kind of nourishing food growing 
youngsters thrive on. 


And Campbell’s Vegetable Soup does so much for an appetite. 
There’s something about the brimming flavor of its rich beef 
stock...something about fifteen different garden vegetables being 
blended together...something about its all-through goodness that 
makes firm friends with children—and grownups. As mothers say, 
“It’s almost a meal in itself’”’...and it gets a hearty welcome no 


matter how often it’s served. Keep plenty on hand. 





21 KINDS TO CHOOSE FROM: Asparagus * Bean with Bacon ° Beef * f f PL 5 
Beef Noodle - Black Bean « Bouillon - Chicken - Chicken Gumbo * “ ; C £74 , . 
Chicken Noodle : Clam Chowder * Consommé - Green Pea * Mock shh, \ 


Turtle * Cream of Mushroom : Ox Tail « Pepper Pot * Scotch 
Broth - Tomato * Vegetable - Vegetarian Vegetable ‘ Vegetable-Beef. 


Look for the Red-and-White Label 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 
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WHEN SMOKERS CHANGED TO 
PHILIP MORRIS, SUBSTAN- 


TIALLY EVERY CASE OF IRRI- 


TATION OF NOSE OR THROAT 
—DUE TO SMOKING — CLEARED 
UP COMPLETELY, OR DEFI- 
NITELY IMPROVED! 


That is from the findings of dis- 
tinguished doctors, in clinical 
tests of men and women smokers 
—reported in an authoritative 
medical journal. Solid proof that 
this finer-tasting cigarette is less 


irritating to the nose and throat! 


a 


CALL FOR PHILIP MORRIS 
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“IF YOU KNEW SUSIE...” 


(Continued from Page 31) 


“Don’t worry about anything,” said 
Susie, with her quick, young smile. “I'll 
manage.” 


Yes, but how did you manage when you 
were going to have two men in the house and 
you were engaged—practically—to both of 
them? She had been an idiot, an utter idiot. 
She could not imagine how she had got into 
such a tangle. Everything before had al- 
ways been serene and happy; she and Bill 
had taken each other comfortably for 
granted from high-school days, knowing that 
when the time came they would pair off. 

When he had gone off to Washington and 
she had begun seeing more of the officers at 
the post she had said nothing about Bill be- 
cause it was more fun, not being tagged, but 
she had not meant to be untrue to Bill, not 
for a moment. And she hadn’t—not really. 

She had simply—well, she had made the 
mistake of letting John Darcy see too much 
of her, and of course he had thought —— 
Oh, the heck with that! she thought honestly. 
She had liked the excitement of ‘John 
Darcy’s sudden feeling for her, and when, 
that last night, she had found how serious it 
was with him, she simply could not let him 
down, she could not refuse to be engaged to 
him. He thought she was playing for keeps. 
He said he had not asked her before, because 
it seemed so unfair—a last-minute engage- 
ment to a man who might not come back— 
but at the last he could not bear to go away 
without telling her, without having her to 
hold to. Somehow, out in the dusk with him, 
under the stars, it seemed only right to send 
him off with gladness in his heart. 

Naturally Bill McDonald would not see 
eye to eye on that. And John Darcy would 
have a bitter shock to discover that the girl 
he had kissed under the stars was planning 
to move to Washington with Bill McDonald. 


SHE was undoubtedly a weak, despicable 
character, thought Susie—she was thinking 
all this during the ride to the country club, 
during the time she chattered to the girls 
in the dressing room, during the dances with 
Tod and with the others—but there must be 
some way, she thought frantically, for her to 
keep Johnny from the knowledge of how 
despicable she really was. She couldn’t say 
to him, “I only said ‘yes’ to you because I 
thought you were going out to die.’”’ That 
would destroy every shred of trust in girls 
forever. There must be some other way. . . . 
A quarrel? No, John Darcy would be swift 
to make up. . . . If only he could feel her 
less desirable, less glamorous —— 

Tod cut in. ‘‘Got to have my innings be- 
fore the McDonald gets here. Gosh, Susie, 
you look like a million dollars tonight.”’ 

Look like a million dollars. That’s what 
Pete had said: ‘“‘You look like a million 
dollars when you’re dressed up.”’ And then 
he’d said all that about a man’s getting an 
awful socko when she started going native. 
He’d said he’d walk out on Constance if she 
were as untidy. He’d said Tin things 
in her hair. Dirty slacks. Always being late. 
Gratefully her desperation clutched at Pete’s 
beratements. He’d said things before too. 
She’d laughed at them, but now she tried to 
remember. She remembered quite a lot. 
And she remembered John Darcy’s immacu- 
late look, his smooth hair, his clean, thin 
hands, his sharply creased uniforms, his 
fastidious tastes. . . . It would be a mean 
trick to play on him, and he’d feel flat and 
disillusioned, but he would be spared a more 
cruel disillusionment. 

Then she said, ‘“There’s Bill!” Big 
and broad-shouldered Bill McDonald stood 
among the uniforms in the doorway. 

He said, “Hi, Tod. I’ll take on, now,” 
and Susie danced into his arms. She felt him 
looking down at her—Bill was tall—and she 
smiled up at him, and, after a moment, he 
smiled too. ‘No use,” said Bill. “‘I meant to 
do an aloof act, but you look so darned 
sweet ” He gave her a little hug. 

Almost she hugged him back. It was going 
to be hard, she reflected, to keep her feeling 
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MALARIA 
AT WORK! 


Quick! Get the FLIT! Don’t 
waste a minute. That mos- 
quito buzzing around your 
room may be Anopheles... 
the mosquito that takes a swig 
of your blood and leaves the 
chilling-burning miseries of 
malaria. 


Now more than ever, you 
should keep FLIT on hand. 
For it helps protect against 
the carrier of this energy-sap- 
ping disease...at a time when 
every American needs his full © 
energy to help win the war. 


So don’t wait. Spray FLIT on 
stagnant water and in: dark 
corners where Anopheles 
breed and lurk. Spray it on 
every mosquito you see. It’s 
an easy way to kill ’em quick. 
Buy FLIT, today! 


FLIT 








kills mosquitoes, ants, 
moths, flies, bedbugs and 
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“1 WANT 


NESCO 


ENAMELED 
WARE!” 





| @If babies under- 
stood the many rea- 
sons for NESCO Enam- 
eled Ware being used to prepare 
their food—they’d clamor for 
NESCO Ware for the entire family. 

NESCO Enameled Ware has won 
preference for baby’s use because 
its sparkling white finish is sani- 
tary. NESCO Enameled Ware 
kitchen utensils are built to stay 
clean. The new, improved NESCO 
Enameled surface of these fine steel 
housewares “‘stays new longer’ — 
lasts years with reasonable care. 

Our laboratory research has 
made NESCO Enameled Ware 
highly resistant to physical abuse, 
heat shock, stain and stove-top 
wear. 

Restrictions limiting our manu- 
facture of consumer merchandise 
will mean less Enam- 
eled Ware available at 
your retail stores. How- 
ever, keep asking for 
NESCO—it’s worth 
shopping for. 


rN 
NESCO 
Corr ing 


National Enameling 
and Stamping Company 
The World’s Largest 
Manufacturers of Housewares 
275 N. 12th St. e Milwaukee, Wis. 
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for Bill from showing, and to make Bill see [/ 


any sense in keeping his feeling for her under- 
cover for the next few days. She would have 
to be speedy about disenchanting John. 

“Aloof?” she was murmuring. ‘What 
have you got to be aloof about?” 

“You know darned well what I’ve got. 
A man likes to hear from his girl.” 

“T wrote you. I wrote you a lot.” 

“Yes, you did! Not those last weeks. Do 
you know there were ten whole days % 

“Don’t be grumpy to your hostess,’’ said 
Susie severely. 

“Hostess? 
dance.” 

“You're a house guest. Your sister has 
scarlet fever—the twins have. A light case,” 
she said hastily. ‘‘Only the house is quar- 
antined and you’re staying with us.” 

She told him what she knew; she went off 
with him while he telephoned his sister, and 
waited while he listened and said, ‘‘That’s 
tough,” and ‘‘I’d counted on ” and 
after he had finished listening and interject- 
ing she condoled with Olive and told her how 
well Bill was looking and how Washington 
evidently agreed with him. When Olive 
finally hung up she told Bill that one of the 
soldiers who had been at the post had simply 
wished himself on them for his leave. 

It made her ashamed to see how un- 
suspicious Bill was about John’s staying at 
her home. She said, ‘‘We’ve tried to be nice 
to all those boys” —and that was true—and 
“His people live out in California and he’d 
got to feel at home with us; you know how 
mother is to those boys at the post,’”’ and 
Bill said he didn’t see how they could refuse 
when the fellow had called up. 

He said, “‘It’s the heck of a way out to 
California, and he’d only have a few days 
there.” Bill was always warm and friendly 





Tonight? This is a club 





‘eT WILL!’’ 
ptr luckiest eee isn’t the 


one who marries the best man, 
but the one who makes the most 
out of the man she marries. 


—HELEN ROWLAND: 
Quoted in Woman: The Mysterious. 
Nina Isabel Jennings (Lone Star Publishers). 


toward soldiers and anxious to have them 
understand why he wasn’t one. An old frac- 
ture had kept him out. Then he said, “But 
he isn’t going to stick around us, is he? 
Hasn’t he got some girl?” 
“Could be,”’ said Susie. “‘I’ll work it out.” 
“You better.” 


There were all too many problems to work 
out. First she had to manage to meet John 
Darcy’s train and have a talk that would 
ward off any impulse toward immediate 
declaration to her family. If she started 
from the house Bill would naturally come 
along. She was taking most of the week off 
from the Red Cross, but she decided to go 
for a time that next morning and then whip 


| over to the station and bring John Darcy 


back in a station taxi. No, that would not 
do—Jimmy Briggs or Sisson would hear 
everything. She would have to borrow Kit 
Amber’s car. The Ambers had a C card. 

So, in Kit’s car and her own Red Cross 
uniform, much too trim and becoming for 
her dark plans, she sat waiting for John 
Darcy’s train. The train was late and when 
it came John was so slow in getting off that 
she had time to fear that he had missed it 
and she would have to go through all this 
contriving again; then she saw the slim, 
familiar figure in the flier’s uniform. 

Her relief was so acute that it measured 
the abyss she had glimpsed. She kept saying 
to herself, Jf I ever get out of this! She was 
hardly conscious of what she said aloud or of 
what John Darcy said until they were in the 
car, going down a side street. She felt tense 
and nervous and when he said, “I can’t 
believe it!’”’ she said, “Nor I!”’ in a voice as 
shaken as his own. 

“It’s too good to be true,” he told her. “I 
feel all wrong, somehow, to be so happy, To 
leave my outfit. I wouldn’t have wanted 





Have you ever faced his problem? 


@ When this fellow gets tired, his problem is simple: he just goes 


to sleep. But do you know what to do about “that tired feeling”? 


rerost. for a minute, you think of 
your supply of bodily energy as a sort of 
savings account... 
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You make deposits in the form of food 
which bodily processes convert into use- 
ful energy—aided by sleep, rest, sunshine, 
water, and fresh air. 

You withdraw energy from your ac- 
count every time you so much as lift a 
finger, every time you breathe. 


So long as you balance your energy 
account every 24 hours, you feel well and 
work efficiently. But if, day after day, 
you spend more energy than you replace, 
fatigue accumulates. You get “that tired 
feeling.” 

This is nature’s warning to do four 
things... 


1. See your doctor. Chronic illnesses, 
such as tuberculosis or heart disease, 
can cause fatigue. So can poor eye- 
sight or hearing, foot disorders, faulty 
posture, bad eating habits. Since bad 
teeth may be a cause—see your den- 
tist, too. 


2. Accumulate more energy. Fat ade- 
quate meals at regular intervals, in- 
cluding a good breakfast. Try to get 
to bed an hour earlier. Seek extra sun- 
shine and fresh air. 

3. Withdraw less energy. Change habits 
and living conditions which waste en- 
ergy. Plan ahead—“What your head 
does, your feet won’t have to.” Worry, 


tension, fear, and anger squander en- 
ergy —control your emotions! 


4. Practice relaxing by deliberately let- 
ting stiff, tense muscles go limp, one 
by one. Use every odd moment to 
acquire this restful habit. 


There’s absorbing interest in your job 
if you look for it, and interest combats 
tension. After work take up a hobby— 
sports, music, Victory Gardening, read- 
ing, walking, just plain loafing — what- 


ever revives you most quickly. 





You will find helpful suggestions about 
Metropolitan’s 
free booklet, “Fatigue,” or “What to Do 


overcoming fatigue in 
About ‘That Tired Feeling.’” 


COPYRIGHT 1944——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co, 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 





5 a: 
Frederick H. Ecker, eS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVE., New YorK 10, N.Y. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

1] Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of your booklet, 

94-J, entitled “Fatigue.” 
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© See how effectively FRESH 
stops perspiration—prevents 
odor. See how gentle it is. Never 
gritty, greasy or sticky. Spreads 
smoothly—vanishes quickly. 
Won’t rot even delicate fabrics! 


EFA PI REDO! DENS Be NS NS eR 





Make your own test! If you 
don’t agree that FRESH is the 
best underarm cream you've 
ever used, your dealer will 
gladly refund full price. 

Three sizes—50¢— 25¢—10¢ 


NEW DOUBLE-DUTY CREAM + STOPS PERSPIRATION * PREVENTS ODOR 
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to—you know that. But when they took me 
out and told me I’d be on this side for six 
months at least ——” 

“Six months?” 

“You know what that means?” he said 
shyly. ‘‘It means we can be married, Susie. 
We can have those six months, anyway.” 

Her eyes were on the road, but she knew 
just how he was looking at her. He had a 
very boyish face, under its maturity, and 
very dark blue eyes. 

When she did not speak he said, “You 
want that, don’t you, Susie?’’ There was 
the same quality in his voice which had 
made her go so soft the night he left. 

Now she forced brightness and briskness. 
“Of course. I mean, I think I do, and you 
think you do, but, Johnny, I don’t want us 
to start in on plans the first instant. Now 
we have time. To know each other more; 
the little things that matter so much. We 
don’t either of us really know 5 

After a long moment he said, “You 
mean—you aren’t sure?”’ 

Oh, heavens, she didn’t want him to feel 
like this! To be in an agony of worry that 
he would certainly show —— “I’m sure as 
I ever was,”’ she said desperately. ‘“Only, for 
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THINGS YOU 
by Aan Cbucilles 


NEEDLEWORK IDEAS...EASYTO 
DO...ECONOMICAL TOO 


Wouldn’t you like a 
beautiful big hand- 
bag—tax free—for 
only $1.98? Here’s a 
new BUCILLA bag for 
+ Fall—all wool felt} 
# rayon lining and 
simple instructions 
in a kit, all ready for 
you to make in no 
time at all. You'll 
find several smart 
styles to choose from 


both our sakes, we ought to give ourselves a | !™ black, brown, red and green. 


little time. And that will give the family time 
to know you. You see, I haven’t said any- 
thing to mother yet.” 

“‘T hated to have you worrying,” he said. 
“I'd have phoned you the minute I got 
taken off, but there wasn’t a chance. And 
then, when they told me I was going to get 
this leave—ten days!” 

“I feel guilty not to have you seeing your 
mother.”’ 


‘Mother and dad can come to camp, to | caps, bootees, mit- 


Virginia, later on. That way,” he said with 
that shy but insistent note in his voice, 
“they'll be seeing you.” 

“Don’t you plan anything yet,” said 
Susie, her own voice raggedly insistent. 
““We’ve been so hectic and rushed that now 
I'd like us to be just normal and casual and 
everyday and then see how you feel.” 


“ANYTHING you say, sweetheart. And I’d 
like your mother to know me a little too. 
I’m asking her to take a lot on trust.” 

““You’ll have a horrid little room,”’ went 
on Susie quickly. ‘‘Father’s old study. You 
see, we’d already promised the guest room 
to Bill McDonald. He used to live here, but 
now he’s in Washington, and back just for 
a vacation, and his sister’s children have 
scarlet fever so we said we’d take him in. Bill 
was turned down by the Army for an old 
fracture and he feels pretty sensitive.” 

““T haven’t any overseas ribbons myself,” 
said John Darcy soberly. “‘I feel pretty 
sensitive, myself, about this being taken out 
at the last moment. Except that it gives 
me you.” 

“We aren’t going to talk about that yet,” 
said Susie primly. ‘“‘There’s the house.” 


So far so good, she thought breathlessly 
that afternoon. Luncheon had gone off all 
right. Bill was so much at home that he 
seemed merely the old family friend that 
John Darcy took him to be, and Darcy was 
so shy in the presence of those he felt to be 
his future in-laws that he betrayed no pos- 
sessiveness toward Susie. Her own family 
were not unaware of certain elements of 
confusion in the situation; Constance looked 
worried—Constance had said once that 
Susie would put Bill off too long—and Mrs. 
Allerton’s manner had the special brightness 
with which she warded off recognition of 
difficulties. They both knew that Susie had 
been seeing too much of this young lieuten- 
ant who had so inopportunely reappeared, 
but they could not possibly know, Susie re- 
flected, how deeply she had involved herself. 
If she had luck they would never know. 

John had gone upstairs for some sleep 
after lunch, since his night travel had not 
included a berth, and Bill had departed to 
see an uncle. A barbecue supper was planned 
for that evening, and Susie had invited sev- 
eral young officers from the post and, after 
some thought, a greater number of girls, 
for extra girls would not give much chance 
for twosomes. 





Here’s exciting news 
for mothers, grand- 
mothers and doting 
aunts ... the new 
Bear Brand-Bucilla 
Baby Book, Vol. 328, 
is just out. Chock full 
of everything babies 
and children up to 
three years old wear 
and need—sweaters, 





tens, carriage covers 
—yes, everything. And today when there’s 
such a shortage of really nice baby things, this 
book, plus Bear Brand’s soft Baby Yarns, is the 
answer to your problems. Ask for it at your fa- 
vorite store or send me 30¢. I'll mail you a copy. 


Grand gift for your 
most “entertaining” 
friends . . . BUCILLA 
Dinette Ensemble — 
especiallythis‘Cross- 
» Check” set printed in 
/ red or blue, on 
» Sturdy-weave, 
' stamped with color- 
ful tulip design for 
simple cross-stitch 
embroidery. Very 
novel, very gay. Set 
consists of cover, napkins, towels and apron... 
use them to spice up your own dinette too! 


Cuctlles 


for 77 years the first name in 


NEEDLEWORK 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


YOU’LE KNOW THE DIFFERENCE 


el aT 


Famous for 77 years 















It’s a woman’s 
privilege 
to change 
her mind 





... $80 | changed to 
FIBS* the tampon that’s 
easier to use! 





I never dreamed 
there could be such 
a difference in tam- 
pons... that a 
tampon could be 
so easy to use— 
*til I tried Fibs, 
the Kotex* Tam- 
pon for internal 


sanitary protection. 
with 


Compare Fibs any leading 
brand and you'll see that Fibs alone 
have rounded ends . . . smooth, gently 
tapered ends to make insertion easy. 
Compare the just-right size of Fibs: 
not too big, not too tiny. 

And only Fibs, of all tampons, are 
quilted for greater comfort and safety 
in internal protection! 

Yes, if you’re tampon-minded—try 
Fibs. See for yourself why so many 
women are changing to the tampon 
that’s extra safe ... more comfortable 
... easier to use! 





(*T.M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 














Now she had washed her hair and set it 
with those tin crispers to which her brother- 
in-law had objected, and rolled the ends on 
metal curlers. It was a macabre effect which 
she would usually have hidden beneath a 
gay handkerchief—only rarely, she reflected, 
had she flaunted it about the house—but 
now, glittering as Minerva, she marched out 
to the tennis courts under John’s windows. 
The Miller boys were playing and she 
cheered them on and presently she saw John 
waving down at her. 

“Come on down,” she called. 

He came down, spick-and-span in a clean 
uniform, just as Bill McDonald dropped off 
a passing car at the gate. 

“Let’s have some doubles,” she suggested. 
“Joe Miller and Bill, and John and I.” 

Bill was studying her astoundedly. ‘‘ What 
on earth have you got on your head?” 

She could feel John’s gaze on her too. She 
held her head high. “‘I’m getting ready for 
tonight,” she said airily. 

“T thought ” Bill’s voice came to an 
abrupt halt. It resumed with an incredulous 
note, ““You mean you have to use those 
doodads to make it curl?” 

“And how!” said Susie. ““You don’t re- 
member any curls, do you, when I used to 
go swimming in the river as a kid? Mother 
wouldn’t let me get a permanent till I was a 
big girl.” 

“But you always ——” said Bill, then 
stopped again. 

Susie forced her gaze toward John Darcy. 
He was smiling at her. 

“T think it looks sort of cute,” he said. 
“All those contraptions.” 

“T think it looks terrible,” said Bill. 
“Can’t you tie something over it?” 

“It dries faster this way,” said Susie. 
““Go on, boys, get your shoes. Joe, you’re 





ARTISTRY 


& We do not become sculptors and 
musicians by never practicing 
those arts, and we cannot become 
friends and lovers without practic- 
ing the arts of friendship and love. 


—KEATS: Quoted in The Defeat of Woman. 
Mary Moore (C. W. Daniel Co. Ltd.). 


elected. Jimmy, you have to chase my 
balls.” 

When Bill came back he said, “I don’t 
know about this tennis. Haven’t you got a 
lot of stuff to pack up for supper—sand- 
wiches to make? If Nora’s out ——” 

“Lots of time,” said Susie carelessly. 

John Darcy had a military sense of time. 
She never, she knew, allowed herself quite 
enough—at least not enough for the inter- 
ruptions which always happened. It was a 
fault she always, honestly, meant to correct. 
But tonight she procrastinated deliberately. 
She played tennis till her mother called to 
her and everybody had to pitch in to help, 
and she took so long to dress that Constance 
came to her door irately. 

“Susie, this is outrageous! * Everyone is 
out there waiting.” 

“Dos minutos,”’ said Susie serenely. She 
had once started to learn Spanish for a trip 
to Mexico that had never materialized. 

She peeked out the window at John Darcy’s 
smooth brown head, now bent politely to- 
ward Kit Amber. It was a hard head, under 
its warmth of feeling, and once John got to 
reflecting what it would be like to wait for 
her like this, day in, day out 

The dos minutos were ten before she 
emerged, gay as sunshine in a yellow frock, 
with yellow ankle socks and a blue-and- 
yellow ribbon in her hair. She had parted 
her hair, an effect of disarming sweetness, 
and it hung in a long bob, the ends upcurling. 

““Cute,’”’ said John Darcy, putting a finger 
on those curls. 

Bill McDonald saw the gesture, but the 
gesture, she felt, did not matter so much as 
the tones of John’s voice, that low, happy, 
loving quality that no casual words could 
hide. “‘Are you ready?”’ asked Bill coldly. 

Every moment of that evening was a 
strain to her. The supper on the Rock was 











“EXPECT ME THE FIFTEENTH,"’ your wire said. 


Oh, darlin 


O11”. En AWAY ¢ ! 
g, you'd been away so long! 
So much to do to have things ready for you. I almost forgot 
about my hands. Until I suddenly saw them, grimy and rough. 


“Watery” jobs do take the natural softeners from the skin. 


How I ran for my Jergens Lotion. Used my Jergens 
faithfully. And my hands—well—you kissed my hands, 


darling 


g, in the way I'll always love. 


“Keep your hands so soft for me, sweet,” you said. 
And indeed, dear, I always will. I'll keep 


on using Jergens Lotion. 


ovely young wives of men in Service care for thei 
Lovely ) g f S for their 
hands with Jergens Lotion, nearly 3 to 1. Jergens gives 
practically professional care to the hands. Many doctors 
rely on 2 ingredients for helping roughened skin to 
longed-for smoothness; both are in Jergens Lotion. 


Such simple, easy care! Jergens leaves no sticky feeling. 





Be sure and use Jergens Lotion. 


JERGENS LOTION 1 &For SOFT, ADORABLE HANDS 
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‘Jegetables worship him 


A sprinkling of fresh lemon juice—just before sery- 


ing—brings out the best in most vegetables. Helps 
restore vitamin C lost in cooking, too. 


Tcedtea cant resist him x} bs 
© 
~ 





Tea with a tang, is tea with fresh lemon.One handy 
quarter, served with each glass, gives the added 
bouquet and perky flavor everyone wants. 


$% Fish adore him 

Fish needs the glamor of gay lemon garnish and 
the tart, lively juice to capture its savory best. 
For full enjoyment, serye with /ots of lemon. 


Salads idolize him + 


French dressing with lemon is the fitting benedic- 
tion for any salad. And pure juice added to fresh 
salad greens brings out hidden flavors. 





4x Desserts are sweet on him 


Fresh lemons replace those scarce flavorings for 


cakes, puddings, gelatines. And fresh lemon pie 


on —hanked high with luscious meringue—is tops. 


‘Melons moon for him 3 


Kasy-to-squeeze quarters of fresh lemon do won- 
ders for all of the melons. Give a new, sprightly 
flavor—add health values, too. 





AND EVERYONE LOOKS TO LEMONS for health. They 
are a rich source of vitamin C, a good source of 
B,, the only known source of vitamin P. They aid 
digestion, alkalinize. Lemons are in the “Basic 7” food groups 
—our government's wartime guide to better nutrition. Bu 
them by the dozen and don’t run short. Sunkist’s free booklet 
gives you over 100 interesting lemon recipes. Few foods can 
help you so many ways. For your free copy, write Sunkist, 
Sec. 209, Los Angeles, 55, California. 


LY Sunkist, 





“~~ > Sunkist Lemons in trademarked tissue 
J sce 
/ wrappers are the finest and juiciest from 
14,500 cooperating California and Ari- 
zona citrus growers. 


FOR GOOD HEALTH AND GOOD FLAVOR 


Sunkist 


oe California Lemons 





LET’S FINISH THE JOB—BUY WAR BONDS 
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all right, but the curious discrepancy in 
numbers grew embarrassing when people 
began to pair off, and Susie.had to manage 
adroitly so that she and Bill or she and John 
always were stuck with the extra girls. 

“What was the matter?”’ Bill grumbled. 
“Some of your lieutenants run out on you?”’ 

Susie gave him a quick, appeasing glance. 
She did not blame him for feeling exasper- 
ated. But there would be time later to make 
it up to him. She felt enough like a bigamist 
as it was. Where was it that women had 
plural husbands? Tibet? Perhaps that was 
all right in Tibet, where the men accepted 
the rules—though, even then, she could see 
complications. But how could she live 
through a week of this? Bill had only a 
week; John had ten days. She would have 
to work fast. 


Everyone was at breakfast next morning 
when she came down. Religiously she had 
followed the text of Pete’s abhorrences. Her 
shirt was rumpled, the sleeves rolled up, and 
her pale blue slacks were those in which she 
had washed Scottie two days before and sat 
on the ground while doing it. John Darcy 
must have had a good view of the seat of her 
pants when he pulled out her chair for her. 
But it was the front view that she was relying 
on. Her hair was swooped straight back— 
no Madonna part, no provocative pompa- 
dour—and tied with a bright red ribbon that 
shrieked for bright red lipstick, and Susie’s 
lips were pale, untinted, her face shiny from 
a soapy wash. Not a hint of penciling dark- 
ened her yellow lashes or outlined her eye- 
brows. She looked, she thought, appalling, 
and she could feel every 
pair of eyes on her ex- 
cept those of young 
Peter. 


cally, ‘‘What’s the 
matter, kid? You look 
washed out.” 

“Never better,’ she 
said brightly. ‘Just 
too lazy to put on my 
make-up.” 

“Oh,” said Bill. 

The sympathy in 
him changed to scru- 
tiny and seemed to 
retreat to some aloof 
observation post. 
She could feel him 
thinking, “So this is 
what you look like!’’ and she wanted to 
cry at him, “No, it isn’t! This is a carica- 
ture,” but Bill had years of knowing what 
she looked like and surely could not be 
misled. He might be temporarily annoyed, 
but his sturdiness was shock-resistant. It 
was John Darcy, sensitive, emotional, who 
would shudder back from the brink. 

At the moment John was being gallant. 
“You look about ten years old.” 

“You're nicer than Pete,’’ said Susie, de- 
termined to make her point. “Pete is always 
jumping on me for being so sloppy.” 


InvotuntarILy she glanced toward Pete 
and met his eyes fixed on her with peculiar 
intentness. Then, through the speculation in 
them, came a flash of something sardonic 
and warning. ‘‘ You'll be sorry,’’ he chanted 
in Take It or Leave It style. Pete thought 
she was doing this to show him, to prove 
that she could get away with anything. 

““Grief!”” she said aloud. “‘I forgot my 
watch. John, will you run up and get it? 
It’s on my dresser.” 

Her mother said “‘Susie!’”’ in involuntary 
remonstrance, but John was already gone. 
After several minutes had passed her mother 
urged, uneasily, ‘Susie, I think you had 
better look for it yourself.” 

“T’ll go,”’ said Bill and marched out. 

Both men returned together. ‘‘I couldn’t 
find it,’ John Darcy reported. 

“Not that we could leaf through all that 
debris,”’ said Bill shortly. 

“Oh, well,’’ said Susie amiably, ‘‘I must 
have left it somewhere else.” 

“It really doesn’t matter to you very 
muuch, does it?” said Bill. ‘“You didn’t seem 
to pay much attention to it last night.” 


MOB PSYCHOLOGY 


Bill said sympatheti- b While playing Disraeli in Boston, 
I hurt my hand, with the result 
that for more than ten weeks I 
played with my right arm ina sling. 
This puzzled the audience, and gave 
occasion for a good deal of discus- 
sion between the acts. I got fre- 
quent reports of persons saying, 
“Why, I never knew Disraeli used 
only one arm,” and almost invari- 
ably a well-informed friend would 
say, ““Didn’t you? Oh, yes, he al- 
ways carried his arm in a sling!’ 


Up the Years From Bloomsbury. (Little, Brown & Co.) 







































It was helpful, Susie thought, to have] 
bringing that to mind. She turned her 
blue eyes on John Darcy to be sure he 
not miss the reminder. ‘‘I’m terrible abo 
time,” she told him. 3 

He said cheerfully, ‘I’m looking forwa 
to a bright new world in which split secon. 
won’t matter.” 


wasn’t any matter of seconds. Susie’s 
some good exhibitions before, but she o 


” 


exasperation —— 


nie, loyally rushing to the rescue. “‘ 
you planning.to do today?” 7 
“We could play tennis this morning, 
said Susie. She added piously, ‘“‘After T’y 
picked up my room.” 
“There won’t be much left of the mo: 
then,”’ said Bill. 


Susie looked a little anxiously at him. }} 
was helpful to have Bill stressing thes} 
faults of hers, but she had never heard jus 
that shade of disgust toward herself in Bill’) 
forthright voice, and it bothered her. 

Oh, well, a little transient exasperation di 
not matter. It was worth it, to see the col 
quietness in John Darcy’s face. He looke 
as if he were thinking hard about somethi 
unpleasant. 

On the tennis court she found out what 
was. During a moment of almost solitude ¢ 
their side of the net he came close to her an 
said, “‘ That Bill person—I’m fed up with th 
way he picks on you. I kept still because} 
didn’t want to speak out of turn before youl 
family, but I warn you 
next time I’m going 
to speak up for yot 
You’re too sweet, St 
sie. You’re the sweet 
est-tempered girl ther 
ever was, and I won 
have you jumped on 

““You’re sweet !? 
said Susie impulsively 
Her words, and th 
equally impulsive loo 
that went with the 
were a mistake, s 
knew immediately. | 

John burst out sing 
ing, “Oh, what a beauti= 
ful morning!” as he} 
caught up the balls for 
the serve at Constance 

She had really not made much headway ir 
those first twenty-four hours, Susie thoughi 
critically. Still, she had laid the ground: 
work, and when John saw that what he 
called her sweetness was really the placidity 
of open and untroubled guilt, he would be 
less defensive toward her. The main thing 
was not to have Bill hector her before him” 
and arouse that protectiveness. No, the 
main thing was to keép each of them from | 
growing too impatient of this community | 
life and claiming time alone with her. | 

There, surprisingly, Bill was a help. He 
seemed content to take things as they came 
and not press. He had all the time there was, 
with no overseas menace spurring him to | 
haste, and this was his home town and he | 
had plenty of things to do in it besides woo a | 
girl who had always been his girl. 

He came and went as if this were his own 
house; he phoned his sister and nephews and | 
waved at them, in their quarantine, from © 
their garden; he played golf with his brother- 
in-law and dropped in on old friends and 
took young Peter fishing and behaved to 
Susie with almost studious casualness. But 
his eyes were strangely intent. 

Once he gave Susie what he conceived to 
be a warning. They were getting ice cubes 
out of the refrigerator, and he said, “Alone 
at last!”’ with a short laugh, and then, as she 
merely laughed, evading his glance, he said 
bluntly, “‘That lieutenant of yours—he’s 
falling for you. You’re going to have him on 
your neck if you don’t watch out. You ought 
to slap him down.” 

“Just how?” said Susie coldly. 

The answer was so obvious she felt she’d 
flung a door open, but Bill contented himself 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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The good meat taste tells you that Armour’s Star 
_ Frankfurters are always pure, wholesome, fresh! 
rN These frankfurters are especially delicious be- 

) cause they’re made only of selected cuts of beef 


and pork. To bring out the real meat taste, they 
_ are delicately seasoned with imported spices. And 
since they are made daily in an Armour Sausage 
Kitchen near you and rushed to your market, you 
get these plump, juicy, tender frankfurters when 
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Armour’s Star 
Frankfurter Buffet 
10 Armour’ 
10 frankfur 
ustard 
arbecue Sauce 


Place frankfurters i 
ales turn off heat 
pEreke water for 7.8 m 
Been will split. 
a uns on either 
ts mad With assorte 
4d8 such as mustard 
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Green pickle re; 
e 
Radishes relish 


an of boiling 
and let stand 
Inutes. Do not 
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end of a lone 
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? chilj Sauce or 
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© ARMOUR AND COMPANY 





Taste the difference! 


rmour's Star Frankfurters 


are made only of choice beef and pork 


ee | a en ea a ee ane 


Armour’s Star Frankfurters 
with Olive-Stutfed Potatoes 


*s Star Frankfurters 
potatoes 
r 2 tbsps. 


10-12 Armour : 
4 medium-sized baking 
4 tbsps. chopped chives © 


green onions H ak 
ot mi 
Cloverbloom Butter 4 stuffed olives 


Salt and pepper 
Scrub the potatoes and bake ee Sed 
or until tender in a 350° F. os os ree 
slice from the top of each an on 
tents into a bowl. Mash as for mas eS 
Sie adding butter and re 
‘Ik to whip them into a snowy, 
aed ees Add salt, pepper ze aes 
or onions. Refill shells, ney ria 
high. Top with slices of stu ‘pe 
Place under broiler unit ek 
eaks are browned. Serve wit oe 
pater heated this way: Place in oo ea 
water, cover with a lid and ee era 
heat. Let stand 7-8 minutes ee ah 
through. Do not boil. Makes os oe 
Armour ideas make the mos 





they taste best —fresh! 

Once you taste the difference, you'll always ask 
for Armour’s Star Frankfurters. To serve them, 
be sure to follow the directions given in the recipes 
here. Armour’s Star Frankfurters are steam- 
cooked, then smoked before they come to you. 
They are ready to eat, as soon as they are just 
heated through! 

Watch for more Armour recipes next month. 
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and Company 


Tune in “DATELINE” Every Monday Night Over CBS. Thrill- 
ing Behind-the-Fronts Program. See Local Poper for Time. 
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The American Way is prolific in providing 
spiritual as well as material dividends. 

The fruits of the system in furnishing 
more abundant physical standards of living 
for typical families than prevail elsewhere 
in the world are well known. 

But our competitive economic society 
does more than provide us with more and 
better goods—important as that function is. 

It also throws off rich rewards of a spiri- 
tual nature. 





It gives the housewife the invaluable 
orivilege of selecting goods and services of 
fee own choosing that meet her individual 
tastes, whims and desires. 


Similarly, it enables producers to engage 
in congenial work of their own choosing. 

This freedom of choice, which is the 
essence of Americanism, exalts the indi- 
vidual, recognizes that he is created in the 
image of God and gives spiritual tone to 
the American system. Recognition of the 
human personality as a sovereign being 
for whose happiness and welfare all human 
institutions, including government itself, 
are created tends to make us more con- 
siderate of each other, tends to break down 
class distinction and to build toward the 
brotherhood of man. 


We have not done a perfect job of this in 
our country but, even so, we have done 
better than any other people in history. The 
important thing is to continue this progress. 

In simple terms, the American Way is 
opposed to pushing around the individual 
citizen, no matter how humble. 

No corporate or governmental dictator is 
macininted in law or in morals to substitute 
his judgment and taste for that of the 
individual citizen. 


Instead of regimentation, the American 
system stands for the right of the individual 
to have his own personal tastes, desires and 
whims. 





All American business, large and small, is 
governed by recognition of the basic prin- 
ciple that it can survive only through 
pleasing customers. 

Chus, the American private enterprise 
system involves much: more than _ the 
special privilege of business owners. 

[t is an instrument for enabling self- 
supporting citizens to earn a better living 
through making and exchanging goods and 
services in a manner that expresses their 
own inclinations, talents, and desires. 


President, Armour and Company 
Third of a series of statements on the American system of 


free enterprise which makes possible such institutions for 
service as Armour and Company. 





The army moves at 


It was cool in the field last night. ... The army 
gets up reluctantly, at the command of a 
twelve-year-old sergeant. Steam rises from 
each warm patch of earth. Slowly the column 
forms and trudges toward the barn. 

It’s not a very big army, but it’s important 
to America’s military strength. For milk is 
this country’s most valuable crop. Milk is 
nature’s most nearly perfect food. And milk 
products make up about 25% of the food con- 
sumed by the average American. 

Well-fed civilians work better. Well-fed 
soldiers fight better. And the nation’s dairy 
farm families —toiling long and hard to 
lick the shortages of manpower, machinery 


and stock feed —are making a major con- 
tribution to victory. 


As our forces overseas increase, huge sup- 
plies of all foods must follow. As the starving 
peoples of ravaged lands are freed, they'll 
need food from us until they can grow their 
own again. Hvery American can save lives 
by saving food. 

National Dairy is proud to have a part in 
this big job. We delivered $96,000,000 worth 
of milk products for direct-war purposes last 
year. And our research laboratories helped 
develop new products for the Army and Navy 
that will be as beneficial in peace as they are 
valuable in war. 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


dawn 


Dedicated to the wider use and better under- 
standing of dairy products as human food 

.. as a base for the development of new 
products and materials ... as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farms 
and in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
































































(Continued from Page 50) 
a stiff ““You know your own affairs 
| of course.” 
ll was jealous, she thought, surprised. 
as standing back till he saw how she 
led this. Well, that was all to the good. 
ler to have him sulking in his tent, as it 
, than mentioning any prior rights. 
le was doing the best she could with the 
tion, in her own way. Slacks and shirts 
t the house. No glamour except when 
out. Something doing every eve- 
Kit Amber was a great help there, for 
as fascinated by John Darcy. No pre- 
2 at being more useful about the house 
she really was. As a matter of fact, she 
ended to be less useful. Relentlessly she 
gerated her casual tardinesses. It was a 
busly worked out campaign, and after a 
days she could see results. 
1 the beginning John Darcy had been 
trying to make a good impression on 
family; he had driven Mrs. Allerton to 
ket and taken Constance to the Canteen 
the USO and worked around the garden. 
msolidating my position,” he said- gaily 
confidentially to Susie. 
is manner to her, those first days, in 
r few, brief times alone, was impassioned 
aint. He said, ‘‘How long do we wait?” 
“Honey, don’t you think your mother 
ld stand the shock?’’ Then he stopped 
ng things like that and his dark blue 
Ws took to studying her as intently as Bill 
Donald’s gray ones. He ceased to sing 
mut the place and grew quiet and rather 
se. Susie felt like a murderer. But she 
nt doggedly on, a stubborn little figure in 
‘ts and slacks. She wore a torn shirt now. 
® week could last for- 
ir, and this strain must 
sometime—it must. 
(he end came suddenly 


to be a benefit for the 
id Cross, with cafeteria 
bper and a film, and they 
e all planning to go. As 
sie went up to dress, 
n Darcy waylaid her in 
p upper hall. He said: 
“Look, Susie, you don’t 
md if I stay in and write 
e letters? I’ve got a 
things to take care of.” 
“Why, no,” said Susie 
wly. “If you’d rather.” 
“Tm not -blind,’’ said John Darcy. 
busie, [ ——”’ Peter Randall came down 
e hall in his bathrobe and John said, 
ould we go to your room a minute?”’ 
\They went into her room. John looked 
out it; Susie had not set it asa background 
id it had the neatness which usually char- 
‘terized it till one of her flurries of dressing. 
“T thought so,” said John. 
Her eyes questioned him, then her voice. 
What do you mean?” 
_“You’ve. been putting on an act,” said 
ohn very quietly. “I realized, when I first 
ot back, that you felt unsure. But I could 
derstand. I thought it would be all right. 
thought ——” Abruptly he stopped. He 
ent on again in a moment: “I didn’t see 
hat was really happening for a day or two. 
hen I added it up. You were putting on an 
ct. You didn’t want to tell me you’d made 
mistake. You didn’t want to hurt me. So 
ou tried to make me think all kinds of 
ings about you. All this hooey about little 
lings being so important ——”’ 

“But they are!”’ she said breathlessly. 


something.”’ 


‘Sure they are. But when the big things 
re right you can iron out the little things. 
sut if there isn’t anything real—— You 
yanted me to think I’d made a mistake too. 
Sut you put it on with a slapstick. Your 
amily didn’t know what to make of you. 
You poor, funny little thing,” he said 
hakily, ““why didn’t you up and tell me to 
et out instead of tying yourself in knots?” 

“Why, I—I ——’” 

“T realize I put a lot of pressure on you 
hat last night. It wasn’t fair to you. Only I 
hought you felt the same—we’d been so 
lappy together, ever since we’d met. But I 
an see how it was.’’ He was silent a mo- 


THE BRIDE 
Tuesday night. There bis Jennie’s got mar- 


ried?”’ inquired one Scotch 

woman of another. 

‘Aye, she has that.”’ 

“How’s she getting on?’’ 
came the further query. 

“Oh, no so bad at all. 
There’s only one thing, and 
that is she canna bide her 
man, but then there’s always 


—JOHN AYE: Love and Laughter. 
‘(Universal Publications, Ltd.) 





ment; he picked up a book and put it down, 
Squaring its edges carefully with the table. 
“So I’m checking out,’’ he said. “‘There’s a 
train out just after midnight.” 

“Oh, no!”- said Susie violently. She 
clapped a hand over her mouth. How could 
it have betrayed her so? This was what she 
had wanted. No, not this. John 
wasn’t disenchanted. At least, he didn’t 
seem to be; he seemed only terribly sad and 
terribly determined. Confusedly she bab- 
bled, “I’m really just as bad as I pre- 
tended to be—oh, almost! I do slack around 
a lot. And I’m always getting late. I’d be 
terrible to live with. Pete honestly said so.” 


Joun looked as if he tried to smile; then he 
gave it up. “‘I’d risk it,” he said, “if you 
cared enough.” He waited a moment. “I’ve 
got plenty the matter with me too.” 

“You haven’t!’’ said Susie passionately. 
“You're sweet and dear and _ unselfish. 
You’re wonderful.” She felt exactly as she 
had felt that last night under the stars. Here 
in her own room—no dusk, no stars, no aids 
to romance, no agony of last times, just 
John Darcy standing there—she felt the 
same treacherous softness streaming out to 
him, craving to comfort him. 

She never knew what she would have said 
or done next, because that instant came a 
knock on her door. She said ‘“‘Come in,” 
mechanically. 

Bill McDonald came in. He leaned back 
against the door, his eyes narrowing. ‘Am I 
interrupting ?”’ 

“Yes,” said John Darcy. 

There was a silence. ‘‘So it’s like that, is 
it?”’ said Bill as he looked from one to the 
other. Susie waited to 
hear herself deny it, but 
she could not seem to 
speak. Bill said deliber- 
ately, “Well, I was pulling 
out, anyway. Taking time 
off to think things over. 
There’s been quite a few 
little things to think over, 
these last days, Susie.”’ 

“Yes?” said Susie de- 
fiantly. 

“You aren’t so glamor- 
ous in your own home,” 
said Bill cruelly. He was 
cruel because he was hurt, 
Susie knew, but at the 
same time it made her furi- 
ous. “I like to go into things with my eyes 
open,” went on Bill in his careful, considering 
voice, the voice that had always made her 
feel he was so solid, so dependable. “‘ But these 
last days I’ve had an eyeful. I can tell you 
that if you want to keep any man in love 
with you, Susie, you’d better change your 
ways.” 

“T don’t want you to be in love with me,” 
said Susie. 

She was suddenly very sure of that. She 
was sure, too, that what she had felt for Bill 
had never been love, or only a little love. 
That was why she had never bothered to 
write much to Bill, why she had always 
taken him cheerfully for granted. She hadn’t 
known anything deeper and Bill seemed to 
be the answer. Bill was a fine person, but 
Bill had never made her dissolve into soft- 
ness, into tenderness, into aching sympathy 
and passionate outgiving. She had thought 
John Darcy was the dream and Bill the 
reality, but Bill was the dream. She wasn’t 
even very sorry for Bill now. Bill could take 
care of himself. 

“So?” said Bill. He looked at them 
again. “So you’ve got someone you think 
can take it.” 

“You're a fool,” said John Darcy. He 
said it without heat but with complete 
conviction. ‘“‘She was putting on an act. I 
thought it was for me. But I knew it was 
an act. I knew that much. And, anyway, 
she was all right, no matter what. she did. 
Susie is always all right.” 

That was going to be a lot to live up to, 
Susie thought, as Bill closed the door softly, 
sardonically, irrevocably behind him, but 
she could do it—she could do it for John 
Darcy. She turned to let herself be gathered 
into his arms. 
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SURE DIRTIES 
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NEVER. SAW 
ANY SOAP BEAT DUZ 
DUZ DOES MORE! FOR CLEANING 
WORK- CLOTHES / 
DUZ says “‘scram”’ to grime on over- 
alls—dirt on towels! No soap gets 
’em cleaner or whiter easier. Yet 
DUZ is safer for colors than any 
other leading washday soap. Safer 
even for pretty rayon undies. 
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A LITTLE DUZ A LOT! 
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vital war materials— 
Don’t be a waster! 
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Or course you can do up 


a, Be urriea Curtain! 


“Make it do ...wear it 
out;’ your Government 
begs you. So even if 
your curtains are thin 
don’t toss ’em aside. Just 





or sun-weary... 
learn how to launder them. 

Wash ’em quickly and gently in plenty 
of mild suds. Then—to help prevent snags 
and rips and to make ironing a cinch— 
add Satina to your starch. Satina makes 
your iron slide smoothly and swiftly over 


the curtain, without pulling—makes all 
starched ironing quicker and slicker. 
Listen — 





2. Use medium starch. Make basic 
starch your usual way and add Satina—to 
prevent sticking and give a super-smooth 
finish. Then thin, using 2 parts warm water 
to | part basic starch-Satina mixture. 





A. Iron ruffles first. Doa few inches at 
a time, first finishing the edges, then nos- 
ing your iron into the gathers. Notice how 
Satina prevents the iron from snagging 
and pulling. 





6. Whisk! Zing! ¥ Your curtains are slick 


and smooth and clover-fresh! Satina gives 


a fragrant, “like-new” finish to all starched 
things—dresses, shirts, linens—for just a 
few cents a month. Get some and see! 





I. Do all the curtains for one room at 
the same time. Then they'll have the same 
amount of stiffness. Modern housekeepers 
don’t wear themselves out doing up cur- 
tains for the whole house at once. 


Be Use a table top, well padded, or a 
wide board in place of your regular iron- 
ing board. You'll find the job is easier and 
the curtains won't get as mussed as they 
might on a narrow board. 





ede Proceed, ironing a few inches along 
the selvage edge as you go, then ironing 
up and down toward the ruffle. Avoid 
stretching. S’wonderful how Satina takes 
the tediousness out of ironing! 





Yo sick! . 
With SATINA im your staneh! 


So quick! . 
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BOLINVAR 


(Continued from Page 18) 


Late in the afternoon of one of the last 
days in June of 1815, I rode slowly down the 
eastern slope of the Mountain, two of my 
hounds close behind me. I rode The Rover 
that day. The Rover, with mighty muscles 
sheathing his stalwart frame, was a de- 
veloped Hercules of a blood horse, wise on 
treacherous trails, sure in his sense of direc- 
tion, learned in the cry of the hounds. 
Trotting near The Rover’s heels were the 
two hounds, Forerunner and Forever. 

We rounded a jutting rock which shut off 
our view of the road until we made the turn, 
and there a short distance ahead was a two- 
wheeled chaise. Its passengers were two 
girls—if they could be called passengers, for 
they were both in the road. I recognized the 
horse waiting patiently for the girls. It was 
Farmer Smith’s old May, a red-ticked gray. 
I knew the girls too—they were his daugh- 
ters, Susie and Myrtle. Wykoff Smith was 
a widower who farmed and trapped for a 
pretty good living on the Mountain. His 
girls were his entire household and his house- 
keepers too. Susie was fourteen, and her 
sister was eighteen or twenty months older. 
Everybody knew and liked them, and every- 
body respected their father. 

Susie ran up the road to meet me. ‘‘Oh, 
Mr. Bolinvar,” she cried, ‘ketch your 
houn’-dawgs and keep ’em back! There’s a 
whoppin’ pilot down there.” 

I sprang off. “In the road? How did you 
get past it, Susie?” 

“Tt ain’t in the road. 
of the ditch.” 

“T have something here that will fix that 
gentleman,” I said, and I drew a pair of 
silver-mounted dueling pistols from a knap- 
sack on the saddle. Why I was riding around 
the Mountain with those companions shall 
soon be disclosed. 

“Pistols? They’re jest the ticket,’’ Susie 
said. ‘‘I’ll hold the animals.”’ She slipped the 
hunter’s rein over her arm and squatted 
behind the hounds, clutching each one with 
an arm around his neck. 

Myrtle was near old May’s head, the 
whip in her hand and her gaze riveted to the 
snake on the ditch bank. ‘‘ There he is,”’ she 
pointed. 


It’s on the far bank 


Fottowine her guiding finger, I picked out 
the inconspicuous, sinister shape on the other 
side of the ditch. I said, “It’s a good thing 
you girls didn’t go over in the weeds and 
grass with your thin low shoes, and your 
skirts swinging around your ankles. There’s 
another.” 

“Where?” she demanded. ‘‘Why, Susie 
and me has been lookin’ over this place for 
ten minutes.” 

“And a third,’”’ I added, “not two feet 
from my toe, down in a hollow of this 
bank—see it?’’ 

She grabbed my arm to steady herself, 
leaned forward and peered down the per- 
pendicular bank. “Yes,” she whispered 
“And they’re big, they’re all old busters.” 

An onlooker who knew nothing about 
hunting dangerous snakes on the Mountain 
might have fancied that nothing was hap- 
pening. The quietness with which we went 
about it was unimpressive. After a few min- 
utes more I murmured: 

“Well, Myrtle, that’s all I can see from 
here. I'll have to reload for one. I'll get 
the chunky one opposite us first. Then I’ll 
risk stepping across to his side of the ditch, 
and load, and try for the two on this side. 
If I miss with one of the pistols, give me the 
whip. But toss it—don’t come too near.” 

She laid a hand on May’s bridle—even the 
staid old mare might shy at the crash of the 
dueling pistols. I aimed one at the heart- 
shaped glinting head which gives the snake 
its name: copperhead. The pistol flashed, the 
report pealed along the Mountain. If May 
jumped, I did not notice it. I stood stock- 
still. The wink was hit. 

I looked for the others. Neither had 
stirred, except to elevate its head slightly. 
My campaign was chiefly based upon certain 
pilot traits which I knew well. If I managed 
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less operation, remarkable ironing 
sults and time-saving speed. Ironr 
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Ironrite’s two patented open ends 
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LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


properly, they were no more likely to seek 
safety in flight than the Mountain was, and 
I counted on it. 

After an interval, I stepped gently over 
the one beneath me. For a second, I was in 
nice range. But I was reasonably safe quite 
close to it if I moved quietly. I expected it 
not to strike, and it did not. My riding boots 
were a fair protection from those on the 
ground. It was those I strongly suspected 
were in the ledgy low bluff across the ditch 
that I regarded as the main source of danger. 

I had to turn my back to this bluff, to 
shoot the snakes on the side I had left. I 
reloaded the pistol and took the snake I had 
stepped over. So much for one and two. 

To have the advantage of a reserve shot 
if I missed number three, now weaving its 
evil little head angrily, I refilled the pistol. 

As I was finishing, Myrtle screamed, 
“Look out! On the ledge! At your head!” 

I jumped. As I did so, I ducked. Some- 
thing grazed my throat below the ear and 
forward of it. I sprang back to the road and 
whirled to face my assailant on the ledge. 
Not on the ledge—on its way to the road. 
Number four came on as straight as the fire 
from the pistol aimed at it—a pilot over 
three feet long and as thick as my wrist. 

I fired. It stopped. It was at the bottom 
of the ditch, thrashing in the thick, soft 
muck. But it came out, and it came on. I 
fired again. Then both pistols were empty. 

Again it disappeared in the mud, hit for 
the second time. Before I could even think 
of reloading, it emerged once more. Even 
the nervy little Mountain girl in the back- 
ground cried out in alarm. 

I dropped the smoking, useless pistol and 
snatched the whip from Myrtle. The pilot 


, . . 
came up over the top of the ditch, heading 1. Here’s how it all happened:—Miss 


Lil and Miss Til stopped by to ask for 
a War Fund donation one Monday and 


DEFINITIONS 


> Culture is the habit of being 
pleased with the best and know- 

—HENRY VAN DYKE: 
Encyclopedia of Creative Thought, 
Edited by Martha Lupton (Maxwell Droke). 


ing why. 


Aneducated man is one whoknows 
a lot and says nothing about it. 
—GRACIE FIELDS: 
Encyclopedia of Creative Thought, 
Edited by Martha Lupton (Maxwell Droke). 





toward me. I caught the whip in the middle, 
and converted the butt into a club. I struck 
hard. I killed it at my very feet. 

My interest in number three revived. 
Naturally, he couldn’t be expected to be 
exactly where I had left him—even a pilot 
has his limits. On general principles, I looked 
for number three nearer to me rather than 
farther from me. There he was too. What 
little moving he had done had been in my 
direction. He was uncoiled, ready to strike. 

I loaded the pistols and stood watching 
him for two or three minutes. He moved— 
slid a few inches nearer—and a sunbeam 
touched his head. Again a shot at a spark. 
I hit him, and he was dead. 

“T wish,” I said, ‘‘that Gideon Stout 
could have seen number four coming. He’s 
nursing adelusion that pilots won’t attack.” 

“Lots of people believe that, some that’s 
old enough to know better,’ Myrtle an- 
swered, with the mountaineer’s contempt 
for the townsman’s natural history. 

All this time Susie was hanging onto the 
hounds for dear life; they panted to par- 
ticipate in the activities. I called to her, 
“How are you making out, Susie? Shall I 
tie them?” 

“For mighty’s sake,’”’ said Susie, “‘ain’t 
you most done? How many you got?” 

“Four,” I told her. 

“You ain’t got a minute to spare for tyin’ 
houn’s, Mr. Bolinvar, if you’re hopin’ to 
ketch one more before you quit. It’s goin’ 
to be dark pretty soon.” 

“You're right,” I said, recollecting the 
swift falling of the night in the Mountain 
once the sun has passed beyond its westward 
hummocks. “It will be dark when you girls 
reach home if you don’t drive on at once. 
Your father will be worried. Ash Drake and 


2. “Trouble is,” I complained, “I 
know you have to blue clothes regu- 
larly to get ’°em good and white—but, 
honestly, that separate bluing job is 
just too much for me.” 


4, Well, I didn’t wait long, you can 
bet. Next wash day I dissolved La 
France bluing flakes in my suds—and, 
golly, what a quick, easy job! No extra 
bluing to do, no bluing streaks or spots, 
either! Gee! If you want snow-white 


’ 


washes without a lot of moil and toil 
and time, get wise—get La France. 
Me, I was so grateful I treated my 
pals to anything they liked at the 
Amusement Park, and what should 
they pick but the Tunnel of Love! 





“So those two old darlings picked 


the [unnel of Love” 


ANOTHER MISS LIL AND MISS TIL STORY 


they found me having a little battle all 
my own—the weekly battle with the 
family wash. As usual, I was a wreck. 





3. “Why, Lambie pie, you needn’t 
do a separate bluing,” cried Miss Lil. 
“Just get La France. It blues while 
you wash—right in the suds. It’s quick. 
It’s easy. And just wait’ll you see how 
scrumptiously white your clothes look!” 


La France 


USE WITH SOAP 


BLUES IN THE SUDS 





For whiter, brighter washes! 
La France blues right in the suds! 





















unt, JENNY says: “The temptin’ fra- 
grance of bakin’ cakes is waftin’ 
through thousands of kitchens . . . an’ 
around dinner tables folks are enjoyin’ 
cakes such as they never tasted before. I 
feel mighty proud an’ happy ... Thanks 
to New Easy-Mix Spry an’ my easy New 
Cake Method anyone can now make 
lighter, richer-tastin’ cakes—and in two- 
thirds less mixin’ time! (Cakes stay fresh 
longer, too.) Have you discovered this 
thrillin’ new secret of cake success? Start 
today with my mouth-meltin’ jelly roll. 
It’s a real hurry-up dessert, now. An’ see 
how much better cook you ean be with 
creamier, all-vegetableSpry as your right- 
hand helper for all your bakin’ an’ fryin’!”’ 


Dry Ingredients Liquid Ingredients 


1 cup sifted cake flour* 4 eggs 

1 cup sugar 1 teaspoon 

lg teaspoon salt vanilla 

1 teaspoon baking powder 14 teaspoon 
(with a tartrate powder, lemon 
use 114 teaspoons) extract 


4% cup Spry 

LG ye PUT DRY INGREDIENTS 
0 TOGETHER IN BOWL 

Sift flour, sugar, salt, and baking powder 

into mixing bowl .-. . Drop in Spry. 


(That’s right—you don’t do a bit of 
creaming now you have new Spry.) 


TRY MY 


DOM TO 


WITH SAVORY VEGE- 
TABLE STUFFING 
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Stop 





Soft as a cloud—luscious tast- 
tng! NEW JELLY ROLL... Deli- 
cate home-baked flavor sets off 
the fruity tang of crimson jelly. 
And over the feather-light cake 
a gossamer sprinkle of sugar 
sparkles like frost. 





ADD EGGS IN STAGES 
—BEAT AND BLEND 


Add 2 eggs, vanilla, and lemon extract 
and beat until perfectly smooth—about 
100 strokes . . . Scrape bowl and spoon 
often throughout the mixing . . . Separate 
the remaining 2 eggs. Add yolks to batter 
and beat until well blended. (Did you 
ever see a batter go together so easy? 
That’s New Spry’s secret—you get this 
smoother, easier-pouring batter.) Beat 
the 2 egg whites until stiff and fold into 
batter, 

Pour batter into shallow Spry-coated 
pan, 1519 x 12 x 14 inches, spreading 
batter evenly ... Bake in moderately hot 
oven (375° F’.) 15 minutes... Turn cake 
immediately from pan onto cloth sprin- 
kled with confectioners’ sugar. Quickly 
cut off crisp edges. Spread with jam or 
jelly (about 1 cup) which has been beaten 
with a fork so that it will spread easily 
..- Roll cake, using cloth to push the roll. 
Work quickly so that cake will not erack. 
Leave in cloth at least 14 hour so that 
roll will remain nicely shaped. Serves 6 
to 8. 

* (All-purpose flour can be used, but 
cake flour gives much better results. If 
all-purpose flour is used, however, add 
all the liquid ingredients at the same time 
and beat well—about 100 strokes.) 


1 medium onion, diced \% teaspoon pepper 

44 cup celery, chopped 44 teaspoon thyme 
3 tablespoons green 14 teaspoon paprika 
pepper, chopped \{ cup Spry, melted 

% cup raw carrot, grated 4 pounds shoulder 
2 cups soft bread crumbs of lamb, cut with 
114 teaspoons salt pocket 


pa first 10 ingredients... Fill pocket 
of meat with stuffing. Fasten together 
with skewers or tie securely with cord... 
3rush with 2 tablespoons additional Spry 

. Season with 2 teaspoons additional salt 
and 4% teaspoon pepper... Roast in moder- 
ate oven (350° F.), allowing 45 minutes per 
pound . . . Notice how pure, delicate Spry 
brings out all the flavor of the savory 
stuffing and tender, juicy meat. Serves 6 to 8. 


NOW AT YOUR GROCER'S 
ES aT ae 








I will come back in the morning for the rest 
of the pilots.” 


We led May up the road to Susie and my . 


animals. I helped the girls into the chaise. 
I mounted The Rover, called my hounds to 
heel, and we were about to part when 
I thought of something. 

“Can you girls tell me,’’ I said, ““who lives 
in that falling-down shanty in the clearing 
back of Rut Stryker’s place?” 

“‘Sure,”’ said the girls. ““Abe Crabb.” 

“What do you know about him?” 

‘Nothin’ good. He’s got a garden so full 
of weeds the truck can’t grow, and makes his 
livin’ huntin’ and fishin’—and_ robbin’ 
smokehouses and hencoops.” 

“Does he make moonshine?”’ I asked. 

“Jest for himself—never heard of his 
sellin’ it,’ Myrtle said. 

“Ts he a bad ’un?”’ I queried further. “‘Do 
you think he’d be apt to shoot?” 

“Like as not—if he could lay for you in 
the bushes. He wouldn’t dast to shoot any- 
body in the open.” 

While we were speaking, we heard wheels 
approaching up the road. The wagon came 
in sight. It was a nondescript two-wheeled 
cart. An aged mule drew it. On the seat 
was a tall, lanky man of forty or forty-five, 
with sandy hair, sandy eyes and a sandy 
beard straggling over an unprepossessing 
face. 

“There he is now,” said Myrtle. ‘‘That’s 
Abe Crabb.” 

“Well, you two run along home,” I ad- 
vised. “Thank you. Good-by.” 

I eased The Rover down the road broad- 
side, into the path of the ascending cart. I 
had business with Abe Crabb. He saw the 
road was blocked. He looked apprehensive. 

‘“Hello, Abe 
Crabb) isard 
sharply. “I see yeu 
know why you may 
look for a thrash- 
ing.” 

“Why, Mr.Bolin- 
var,” he gasped, all 
surprised in- 
nocence, “how you 
do talk!” 

“Don’t 1?’ con- 
curred. “You thief, 
you stole my 
hounds. You 
thought I couldn’t 
find them hidden 
in your old junk pile of a barn, didn’t you?” 

“Now, now, Mr. Bolinvar,’’ he whined. 
Then, as I appeared not at all pacified, he 
asked, ‘‘How did you find ’em, anyways?” 

“T went through the Mountain for three 
days, whistling and calling until two young 
foxhounds answered me from the depths of 
your ramshackle buildings.” 


“Bur you couldn’t git inside the barn. It 
were locked.”’ He eyed Forerunner and For- 
ever, tangible evidence that I had got in- 
side. ‘“‘How’d you git ’em out?”’ 

“Oh, it wasn’t your fault,” I told him. 
“You had chained and padlocked the door 
securely. I blew off the lock with a duel- 
ing pistol. I couldn’t move the big door, so I 
borrowed an ax from your woodpile and 
split it.” ¥ 

‘“‘T wonders that you can use a pore man’s 
property so,’’ he whimpered. ‘‘How was I to 
know them was your houn’s?” 

“Every woodsman on the Mountain 
knows these big black hounds!” I cried, 
angrier by the minute. “You meant to take 
them out of this part of the state and sell 
them, or hide them until a reward was 
offered. You can have your choice—a licking, 
or jail.” 

“Now, now, Mr. Bolinvar. Don’t send a 
pore man like me to jail.” 

“Right,” I said, springing off The Rover, 
“if that’s your choice.” 

As a fighting man he wasa joke: he had no 
idea what to do with his size and brawn. 
I could handle him easily with one hand 
while I wielded my stout riding crop with 
the other. I had been expecting to use it on 
some mountaineer before this episode was 
finished, though I had not known which 
one. The desperadoes, ne’er-do-wells and 


Fee Whack We Fight’ 


BY HORTENSE FLEXNER 


Abstractions to a lonely eye 
Grow intimate as hedge and stone; 
Democracy, to boys who die, 
Wears shorts and eats an 
ice-cream cone. day. 
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assorted ugly customers who comprised the 
bulk of the Mountain’s scanty population 
had to understand that the Bolinvar hounds 
were not to be tampered with. By the time 
I had finished with him, this one did under- 
stand. Taking him by the collar and the seat 
of his pants, I tumbled him into the cart and 
clucked to the mule. f 
“The mule will take you home,” I said. 
The clacking of loose steel rims over the 
stones grew fainter and was absorbed in the 
great darkness of the Mountain. I whistled 
to The Rover and the hounds. e 
As I turned into my driveway, I heard the 
tread of a horse coming toward me. It was 
Ash Drake on one of our hunters. Ashton 
Drake was my stud groom, race-horse 
trainer, huntsman and kennel master. He 
was the best all-round professional horseman } 
in the Jerseys. He had drifted into my*| 
father’s service before I was born. i 
“Hello, that you, Dev?” Ash hailed. 
“Yes. Are you on your way to the Moun- | 
tain to hunt for me?”’ : 


“'Tuat Iam. Your aunt’s in stitches. You ! 
were due home for supper three hours ago. | 
Ha, you found the hounds. Where?” i 
“In Abe Crabb’s barn. Do you know Abe?” 
“Know of him. Ezra Crabb’s son, bad 
egg. He had the hounds, you say?” i 
As we rode together to the stable, I told © 
my tale. ‘It’s lucky the hounds didn’t go 
snake hunting while I was busy with Crabb,” | 
I concluded. ‘‘I met him near a pilot ledge.” — 
A hostler lounged out of the tack room to | 
take the horses; we walked to the house. — 
Supper was presided over by Aunt Ellen, 
who looked very stately in a white-and-silver 
gown. Our meal 
proved worth devel- 
oping an appetite 
for. The main course 
was a tender young 
guinea hen roasted 
with stuffing. This 
was topped off by 
Aunt Ellen’s inim- 
itable white-cherry 
pudding. Over it 
and the coffee we 
planned the next 


“Aunt Ellen, I’ll 
bet you made this 
pudding yourself,” 
I said. ‘““Only you can make ’em like this.” 

“T did make this one,” she admitted, 
“but I don’t hesitate to trust Mary Toomey 
with cherry pudding. She’s a smart girl.” 

““She’s a credit to your training,” I con- 
ceded, “‘but she can’t equal this job.” 

“Speaking of Mary Toomey,” said Aunt 
Ellen, ‘‘I needed some things from the store, 
and I sent that freckle-faced stableboy of 
yours to drive her over to Billy Flagg’s. She 
brought back a letter for you. It’s in the 
library. Shall I send for it now?” 

“Let it stay there. Don’t ask me to in- 
terrupt this pudding to read a letter.” 

Thus did Uncle Alexander’s letter enter 
my life, and thus did I receive it uncon- 
cernedly. 

To the story of my-doings since I had left 
home at sunrise with sandwiches and cookies 
in my knapsack for the third day of my 
hound hunt, Aunt Ellen listened with an 
occasional murmur of dismay. 

“For heaven’s sake, Devy, don’t stay up 
there after night. Ever since I came from 
New England, I’ve heard stories about the 
Mountain at night that’s enough to freeze 
your blood.” 

“What do you think might catch me?” I 
teased her. ‘‘The Gray Dog?” I was allud- 
ing to one of the weirdest of the Mountain’s 
innumerable hobgoblin legends. 

“T think he’s dead and gone, long ago,” 
said Ash. ‘‘I never did believe he was any- 
thing more supernatural than one of the 
giant Mountain wolves, gray color.” 

“How many years has it been since a 
reputable witness saw one of the Mountain 
wolves?” I inquired. : 

“Not so many—twenty, maybe. They’re 
all gone new, though.” 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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| STAGE 2—The Proud Parent 


oo who takes time from breakfast to 
play with the kid—the Future Presi- 
dent. 


Now, now, Pop—get wise! Uncle 
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PRODUCT OF 
BRISTOL-MYERS 


(Continued from Page 50) 

“Were they really as red as a fox?” 

“They were exactly fox color. If you 
caught sight of one through the brush, you’d 
think you’d seen a fox. But he’d soon cure 
you of thinking that if you were off a piece 
from the buildings, or it was toward dusk. 
They were man-eaters, if ever wolves were.” 

“You think that Aunt Ellen’s Gray Dog is 
a legend about the big Mountain wolves?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Ash. 

So we loitered over the cherry pudding 
and the coffee cups, and I lived through the 
last unvexed hour of the old uncomplicated 
life which closed with the reading of Uncle 
Alexander’s letter. 


Drake departed for the stables. I went to 
the library and Aunt Ellen paused to speak 
to Mary Toomey about having breakfast 
ready at daylight for Ash and me. The letter 
she had mentioned was lying on the table. 
The Bolinvar crest sealed it. The script was 
a credit to an elegant school of penmanship, 
but one glance at its disorder showed that 
a groggy hand had traced it. The words 
plunged wildly into their message: 


Devereux my dear nephew in our youth, your 
father and I were affectionate brothers, how- 
ever the years divided us. Now I am going to 
the country where I must see him again. How 
can I meet him before I go I must see you, his 
pe I must see you for God’s sake. Come to 
me at once with such caution as to come by 
stealth. Come quickly. Let no one know you 
are on the place before you have seen me 
especially above all let not your cousin Hugo 
see you. And beware of Pedro Flood. If I am 
dead before you arrive have mercy on my poor 
Hugo. What have I done? May God have 
mercy on my soul. 

ALEXANDER Boils FANE BOLINVAR 


The letter was not dated. It had no head- 
ing, but presumably it was written from his 
home in Virginia. The signature staggered 
halfway down the sheet and faded away un- 
finished, as if the writer might have died in 
the act of signing. That could hardly be—he 
had mailed the letter. I read it for the second 
time. Then I appealed to Aunt Ellen. 

“What have you heard my father say 
about Uncle Alexander?”’ 


‘Way, not much. I always understood 
there was some trouble between them.” 

‘“My father told me that I have a cousin. 
Do you know of anything queer about him?” 

““No—except his name. The idea of calling 
a child ‘Boy’ and spelling it in Norman into 
the bargain. That’s enough to make him 
grow up queer, I should think.” 

“The ‘Bois’ is indispensable,” I said. 
“The family. is full of Norman names. But 
Bois is the kingpin of the system; every heir 
of the blood has it as part of his name. Only 
the oldest sons of oldest sons are given the 
name. My cousin Bois Hugo is the only son 
of Alexander Bois Fane, who was the older 
son of Bois Hugo who died in the Revolu- 
tion. He was the son of Lord Bois John, and 
so it goes all the way back to Baron Hugo 
Bois de Bois in the thirteenth century.” 

“Tt would take you Bolinvars to pick one 
name and use it steadily since the thirteenth 
century,’’ said Aunt Ellen, with a mixture of 
saltiness and tolerance. s 

I returned to the letter. Presently I asked, 
“Do you know who Pedro Flood is?”’ 

“Never heard that name,”’ she said. 

I studied the letter again. “Something 
seems to be seriously amiss in Uncle Alex- 
ander’s affairs. In fact, Aunt Ellen, this is 
the sort of thing that can’t be neglected. 
Tell Ash to get Van Zant to go with him 
in the morning. I am going to Virginia.” 

“Devy!” 

“T think I’d better get to Uncle Alex- 
ander as promptly as possible. This letter 
doesn’t shed a bright white light on his 
meaning—and the meaning may be impor- 
tant.” ‘ 

I put Uncle Alexander’s letter into my 
pocket and bade Aunt Ellen good night. At 
sunrise I was starting the journey to Virginia. 


By swift sailing packets, and with relays 
of good fours in traveling carriages, I reached 
Virginia on the second day of July. At three | 
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“Your 
clothing is 
perfectly 
fitted to 
stout 
figures " 


T am very happy 
now to express my 
good opinion of all 
the Lane Bryant 
wearing apparel. 
T have been wearing 
your dresses for 
many years, and I 
can sincerely say 
that your clothing 
is not only beautifully styled, but 
also perfectly fitted to stout figures. 


Miss Vera M. Hubner, Milford, Ill. 


“Would lovetotell 

every woman how 

your merchandise © 
fits and wears.” 





I want to thank you for the pleasure 
I have enjoyed from all the dresses I 
have purchased from you. I would 
love to tell every woman how your 
merchandise fits and wears because 
I am confident that every one of 
them will be as well pleased as I. 


Mrs. R. King, San Francisco, Cal. 
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“Consider me 
a satisfied 
customer in 
every way.” 


I want to tell you how well pleased 
I am with the excellent wear I have 
been getting from all Lane Bryant 
merchandise. You can consider me a 
satisfied customer in every way, and 
you can be assured that I am always 
happy to recommend Lane Bryant to 
all the stout women I know. 


Mrs. Henry Keehn, Salem, Ind. 
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“Your dresses, 
slips and 
shoes fit 

splendidly.” 





During the past few years I have 
ordered dresses, slips and shoes from 
Lane Bryant and they fit splendidly 
and have given me wonderful wear. 
They are also moderately priced. I 
have loaned my catalog to friends, 
and they all speak well of Lane Bryant. 


Mrs. C. L. Sayer, Medill, Mo. 
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o'clock of that sultry afternoon I dismissed 
the last of my equipages not far from the 
gates of my father’s ancestral home. 

“Return to the town we have just passed 
through,” I commanded the coachman, 
“and wait for me at the tavern. Have fresh 
horses ready. I may come at any time, and 
I may wish to take the road without delay.” 

I was none too confident of Uncle Alex- 
ander’s hospitality. Quite conceivably the 
house of my father’s people would not be 
open to me for the night, nor was I sure that 
I should be willing to sleep in it if I were 
invited to do so. I was endeavoring to arrive 
unknown to my cousin; if I wished to depart 
in the same manner, it would be folly to 
linger in the neighborhood. For these 
various reasons, I wanted to keep my carriage 
near but out of sight. 

The postilions turned the team and the 
carriage rolled away. I watched it go, stand- 
ing in the haven of the hedge. 

The gates stood wide. I walked toward 
them. Through the hedge I looked into the 
park. I saw velvet greensward in the sun 
and shadow, and a winding avenue bordered 
by trees as perfectly matched as the pearls 
of a necklace. I saw some peafowl walking 
under them and a lake glimmering in the 
distance. Nowhere did I see a human being. 

I drew near the house and saw it distinctly 


| for the first time. It was an immense and 


pillared palace of red brick. This was not the 
rural beauty of my home in Jersey; one word 
described this place, and only one—it was 
aristocratic. 

A faint sound startled me: the click of a 
horse’s hoof striking a pebble in the road. 
I spun round. A horseman was coming up 
behind me. I could see him across the loop 
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wartime transportation, many 
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arriving at destination. If your 


JOURNAL or Reference Library or- 
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please do not write complaining of 
delay. The delay is caused by con- 
ditions arising after your copy or 
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of a driveway curve—the saints be praised, 
along curve. I was not too rattled to observe 
the horseman with a certain satisfaction, for 
it was a nonpareil of French patricians who 
was riding toward me—the very type I had 
been imagining in this environment. He 
must live here; he couldn’t belong anywhere 
else this side of Fontainebleau. 

Neither did I overlook his mount—a tall, 
leggy three-year-old. It walked with a long, 
sweeping Thoroughbred stroke that brought 
horse and rider yards nearer at every rangy 
stride. It was a deep-red bay with a narrow 
white streak on its forehead, a white coronet 
behind, and burnished black points. The face 
was gentle and spirited, the conformation 
irreproachable from the fine head to the 
high-arched croup. It was not a horse 
a Bolinvar could forget, and I didn’t forget 
it. 

The trouble was, it saw me too. Pricking 
its ears, the blood colt gazed in my direction. 
The trees hid me temporarily, but something 
must be done, and done promptly. For this 
might be Hugo. 

The house was too far off to be a refuge. 
The nearest clumps of shrubbery were on the 
other side of fair expanses of turf. My search- 
ing glance found a summerhouse a hundred 
yards from the avenue. I dashed for it, 
vaulted the railing and was, provisionally, 
out of danger. 

I landed on the piazza. All the while thun- 
der had been throbbing like a muffled tom- 
tom. Ina split second I was grateful for this 
combination of circumstances, for I found 
myself by an open window, and inside the 
room a man was sitting. I placed myself 
against the wall, out of his sight, and from 
my covert looked at him. 
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.|in the cottage. Little as 


The hope that I might have found my 
uncle faded at once. So much Raeburn’s 
portrait told me. But I did not need the pic- 
ture’s guidance to deny him for a kinsman. 
He was well dressed and carefully groomed. 
His general appearance was that of an edu- 
cated man. Since he was so personable, why 
was I instantly, vigorously set against him 
from the minute I saw him? His face was 
smooth-shaven, strong and not ill-looking. 
But his eyes, intent and dark, often narrowed 
to slits through which no thoughts and no 
feelings showed, but only a malignant glit- 
tering. It was because his eyes held cunning 
and cruelty that I disliked him. Those eyes 
were familiar to me. They had looked at 
me—recently. I suddenly realized where. 
I thought, “‘ You’ve got the eyes of a pilot!” 
He was a big man, broad and powerful. But 
many men have been that and not been what 
this man clearly was—a dangerous animal. 

“Beware of Pedro Flood!”’ Good advice 
if this was Pedro Flood. 

The low melody of hoofbeats drew my at- 
tention. The bay colt was passing the ve- 
randa. I parted the vines gently and looked 
at the horseman—and I saw a better rider 
than Devereux Bolinvar. 

What shall I say of my sensations? I 
learned in a minute that I had had—past 
tense in a single glance—a vanity which was 
perhaps natural in one who had grown up 
without rivals from childhood. In all hon- 
esty, I had not known until I saw this horse- 
man that I was proud of my riding. 

This cures you of taking your superiority 
for granted, I thought. More modest in the 
future, Devereux, much more modest! 

I could love anybody 
who was as perfect on a 
blood ’un as the fellow 
riding yonder, were he as 
crooked in person and as 
crabbed in flavor as a sour- » 
apple tree. But, Bois Hugo 
or not, this young horse- 
man was neither crooked 
nor crabbed—quite the 
contrary. Well, I had not 
come for nothing. I had 
seen this horseman and 
this horse in action, and 
they were worth the jour- 
ney to Virginia. 

My thoughts and my 
gaze returned to the man 


veyor!’ 


in the eyes. 


rejoinder.” 


I liked his looks, it was 

probably wiser, under the 

circumstances, to ask him 

to conduct me to my uncle than to wait in- 

definitely by the summerhouse. I leaned 

forward to act upon the decision. Holding 

a sheaf of papers in his hand, he was facing 

the door on the opposite side of the room. 
The door opened and my handsome 

Corinthian entered. I drew back. 


As THEY now stood I could not get off the 
veranda without being detected by the two 
men in the summerhouse. I disliked playing 
eavesdropper, but I was caught in a current 
of events which gave me no choice. 

“Hello, Pedro,’’ said my horseman care- 
lessly. I was correct in my hypothesis. He 
was Pedro Flood. ‘‘What’s your mysterious 
business which can’t be discussed at the 
house? You wanted me to meet you here 
secretly. Well, here I am.” 

“Are you sure, Mr. Hugo, that no one 
knows you came here?”’ 

“T’ve told no one. And how else would it 
be known?” The horseman was indeed Bois 
Hugo, whom I must not meet before I talked 
with Uncle Alexander. My cousin sauntered 
across the room. 

Flood stepped over to the door, twisted 
the key in the lock.and went back to the 
desk, where he thrust the key into a drawer. 

Bois Hugo looked up quickly; a red streak 
showed across his rather pale cheek and a 
blaze leaped into his eyes. ““What are you 
up to, Pedro?” 

“Oh, just to ensure privacy. I don’t want 
some donkey of a servant blundering in here 
while I am showing you these.’’ He took up 
his papers from the desk. He said deliber- 
ately, “‘ Your father died last night.” 
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So there was no longer any reason why 
should seek Uncle Alexander. 

Flood touched a sealed letter on the des 
“This letter,” he said, “is to your cousi 
Mr. Devereux Bolinvar. He is your onl 
close relative now. You and this cousin ai 
the only ones left who bear the name—an 
the name doesn’t belong to you.” 

Hugo said, with no perceptible perturb: 
tion, ‘Pedro, up to the present you’ve use 
excellent judgment in your lying—I’ll sa 
that much for you. Don’t spoil the record. 

“There is no will,” Flood said. “You ar) 
aware of that? "2 . 

Aeami.2 

““You.assumed that Alexander did 
make a will because it was unnecessary. J) 
you were the only child, the heir at la w 
everything would come to you automaticall 


not a lawful son.’ 


“Hap that been the case, my father woul 
have told me, and would have drawn a wil 
to protect my interests. The fact that he dic 
not proves that I am his rightful son. My 
father loved me,” Hugo said confidently. | 

___ Lacking a will,” Flood went on steadily | 


Hugo, I make no statement to you whick 
I cannot prove—in court.” 
Hugo put aside the languor which had 
possessed him. His voice was icy. “Pedro, 
since when have you had permission to speak 
of my father with such freedom? Alexander? 
Hugo? Why this unaccustomed intimacy?” 
“Your pardon, Mr, 
Hugo,” Flood answered. 
“No offense intended. 
Consider: I was your 
father’s private secretary 
for most of your lifetime, 
his steward before that, 
his—well, we need not go 
into the nature of my em- 
ployment before that. Let 
us get on. For the sak 
of argument, treat what I 
say as truthful.” j 
“Very well,” Hugo re- | 
marked bitterly, “just so 
you don’t claim _ past 
friendship with me.’ 

Suddenly I saw the ex- | 
pression I had first seen | 
on the face of Pedro Flood. | 
It sprang up, acute and 
fearful. ““No, I say nothing 
of friendship with you, Mr. Hugo. Not with 
you, who urged your father to be rid of me, 
who tried to make him break off with his_ 
secretary. As if you could! As if he dared! 
Not friendship for you, who despised me, 
who called me not fit for Bolinvars to keep!” 

Hugo raised an eyebrow at this violent 
speech. ‘‘Oh, Pedro! You’re so inexact. 
Not despised—despise. And the Bolinvars 
aren’t going to keep you any more.” 4 

“Doesn’t the loss of the fortune mean 
anything to you? Do you care nothing for 
the great name you have lost?” 

“Have I lost me If so, I can make another 
great.” 

Flood paused £6 get his breath and his 
bearings. ““Madame Emilie was not your 
mother. You have not asked who was.” 
Something in his tone was bad, very bad. 
Hugo thought so, too, for his pallor grew, 
but his composure was perfect. 

“That’s so. I must have had a mother— 
it’s usual.” 

“This is who she was.” Flood handed him 
a certificate with a quantity of ornate en- 
graving which I could see. We had, all at 
once, got into a deep place indeed. 

Hugo inspected the document carefully 
and returned it. ““Of course, Pedro, you can 
prove this bill of sale? You don’t expect me 
to believe your written word any more than 
your spoken word?” 

“T can prove it. For years I have been 
prepared to prove it in a courtroom—if it 
comes to that. She was a lady—that’s the 
reason I helped Alexander kill her. She was 
no better friend to Pedro Flood than you 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
have been. She tried to get me out of 
Alexander’s favor, as you have tried. Like 
you, she thought Alexander was too good to 
have low Pedro Flood for the companion of 
his secrets. Alexander!” 

I was wondering how I should feel if 
someone should prove to me that my father 
had really been, behind his appearance of 
integrity, a blackguard; that he had been 
faithless to my mother; had “helped to kill 
her’; that he had disinherited me without 
warning; that he had consigned me to 
shame—but my imagination balked. 

‘Alexander was her master. She thought 
she was his wife, but she was his slave. The 
child of a slave mother is the father’s prop- 
erty. Alexander claimed you as his lawful 
son, but you are not. You are one of Alex- 
ander’s many frauds. No matter what you 
think, Mr. Hugo, I’ve been loyal to Alex- 
ander. His secrets have been secure with 
me—while I had his favor.” 

A dim smile touched Bois Hugo’s lips. 
“Well, if you’re not tired, Pedro, I’d rather 
like to hear a bit more.” 

“Alexander had a son by Madame Emilie 
and the baby died. Madame Emilie could 
not have another, and he wanted an heir. 
He knew where a baby boy of his was hidden. 
He could not bring the child home safely 
while Madame Emilie was mistress of his 
house. But he wanted an heir more than he 
wanted a barren wife. So presently Madame 
Emilie was not in his way any more. He 
could bring the baby home, could say to his 
unsuspecting family that it was Madame 
Emilie’s, born in France. But this letter to 
Mr. Devereux Bolinvar exposes the fraud. 
The papers in this package prove what I tell 
you, what I also tell him. You are part of 
the estate. You belong to Mr. Devereux 
Bolinvar, body and soul. And may God help 
you!” 

Hugo checked him. ‘‘ Pedro, your memoirs 
are certainly racy, but if you’ll permit me to 
interrupt, there are a few details I’d like 
explained. How did a white woman become 
my father’s slave?” 


‘You have seen that the bill of sale is in 
Spanish, that it is given under the seal of 
Spain. That is your answer, Mr. Hugo. She 
was a Huguenot lady. The laws of Spain 
permit the. enslavement of heretics. Your 
father bought her in New Orleans in the 
Spanish era.” 

“And why was the lady subject to Spanish 
law?” 

“She was kidnaped by a Frenchman who 
called himself La Roux. Her first name was 
Rosanne. She was the daughter of a pro- 
vincial gentleman who was a convert to 
Protestantism. He took himself and his 
family away from the court of France. 
La Roux was his neighbor in the country. 
There he first saw Rosanne, who was sixteen 
years old when her father removed her from 
the world of wicked fashion. x 


“Rosanne’s father moved to the wrong * 


place to escape wickedness. La Roux could 
have taught the sinners at court how to be 
sinful. He couldn’t hope to win Rosanne in 
marriage, he had a wife. So he stole Rosanne 
from her home and fled with her. He went 
first to Cuba, but suspecting that his de- 
serted wife had got on his trail, he moved on 
to New Orleans. There he bought a house and 
settled as La Roux. Under Spanish law he 
couldn’t marry the girl, but he could hold 
her in slavery forever. She hated him. She 
was not his sweetheart, she was his unyield- 
ing captive. He could do nothing with her 
except by overwhelming force. 

“One evening Alexander Bolinvar was a 
guest in his house, and discovered the shut-up 
beauty. He came again. He made love 
deftly and won what La Roux had vainly 
tried to force. He was in the house often 
while he completed-plans for eloping with 
the lovely captive. She thought he meant to 
free her and to wed her, as he promised. 

“At midnight, in accordance with Alex- 
ander’s plan, I stole to the rear of the house 
and set the kitchen wing afire. It was not 
our intention to burn the house. The kitchen 
and servants’ quarters were so separated 
from the main building that we thought we 
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could create a fire there during which Alex 
ander and Rosanne could get away un 


noticed. We meant to do no more than that 

but at the moment I set the fire a win 

sprang up and the fire rushed toward the 

main part of the house. a 
“Nothing ever burned like that houseygh / 


La Roux and the servants ran out into the 
street. Alexander was upstairs with the lady, 
waiting for the alarm. When the cry was 
raised, Alexander stepped out to see if the 
coast was clear. The fire flashed up so swiftl i 
that he lost himself in the smoke and wa’ 
cut off in a hall. Rosanne made her way t 
him through the smoke and flames, and with 
the house crashing down around them ie 
him to safety. 

“Her bravery and her devotion caused 
even Alexander to lose his head. He came 
out of that fire as crazy over the girl as she 
was over him. He forgot all about his inten- 
tion of running away with her for a few 
weeks and then discarding her. He went tc 


La Roux in the morning and bought hin; that showed 


off. This bill of sale,” said Flood, tapping th 
certificate, “‘is the vital document. 
“Alexander leased a house in a secludec 


neal. 


part of the city. He hired a friend of min Chances are 


to perform a marriage ceremony. Rosanni 
had a simple wedding that made her happy 
and they settled down. 

“Tt was more than a year before Alexande 
began to tire of it. Then you were coming 
and that revived his interest for a while 
But he was beginning to look around for 4 
convenient exit from the affair when thy 
Bolinvar family opened up about a marriage 
with Madame Emilie. He had not seen’ Le 


-ss halls, they 



























SDAY 
ft Over 


Madame Emilie, but he was ready to TIAL T Se 


her. She was his family’s choice. They saic 





ABOUT WOMEN 


Usually women make themselvés 
more agreeable in public than at 
home. —LIvY. 


fee 


I never knew but one woman who 
would not take gold—and she took 
diamonds. —ROBERT WALPOLE. 


A capacity for self-pity is one of 
the last things that any woman sur- 
renders. —IRVIN S. COBB: 

So Say the Wise—Cooley. (Sully Press Inc.) 


butter 


2aches 
1S too full) 
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dnt finish) 


2ttuce (eaves 


she was handsome. She was a member o 
the noble De Goncourt family and she wa taps 


enormously wealthy. Alexander had had hiher Keepii 0 g ) 


fun in his youth, and he was one who kney 
enough to take care of his future. 


green beans 


“The lady never had one doubt of himured into sink) 


But. you know yourself what smooth way: 


Alexander had. The lady was an obstacles cd ke 


but there was a gentleman, a middle-age 


Englishman, who had met Rosanne in L¢@S bigger than 


Roux’s. house. Alexander knew that thing ch) 


gentleman had a fondness for her and woulc 
keep her very privately, so that she was 
securely disposed of in his possession. Bu 
while he was arranging this transaction 
unknown to Rosanne, of course—Alexande1 
looked at me significantly every time we 
spoke of it. I don’t express an opinior 


whether he was too weak to order her deatho” 


or too shrewd. I did understand that her 
er- 


would be pleased if Rosanne should die. 
“On the final day he kissed her tenderly, 
as if he meant to leave her for an hour andrce 
regretted even so short a parting, and rode, ¢, 
away. He left the rest tome. And Rosanne 
died. I selected my own method. The cause 
of her death, the direct cause? A broken'P¢ 
heart, Mr. Hugo. There is such a death. si! 
“The great lady of the De Goncourts be-ci- 
came Madame Emilie Bolinvar—until he 
traded her for Rosanne’s son, whom in the 
end he bartered once again to save himself. 
I had to think of myself. I couldn’t stand 
idle while you came into power.” 
Hugo had been paying close attention to 
the story. Now he said, ‘“‘ You know, Pedro, 
I believe you—you couldn’t invent all that 
But after all, Virginia isn’t Spain. Our we 
forbid the enslaving of a white man.” 
“Did you ever read the slave laws of Vir 
ginia carefully? When you do, Mr. Hugo 
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| as handsome does.’ 
| relation he has now, aren’t you? And you 


i De tee ie eee | 


(Continued from Page 64) 

While he stood gazing down at the fire- 
place, I crept past the window and leaped 
over the low rail. I put some trees between 
me and the summerhouse, ran across the 
park and escaped through the hedge. I was 
back in the road once more. 


I thought I understood Uncle Alexander’s 
letter now. I was, in fact, as near to under- 
standing it as I ever got. 

Pedro Flood had certainly set war be- 
tween the last of the Bolinvars, war so bitter 
on one side that a flag of truce from the other 
was likely to fly in vain. The natural bonds 
of blood and the vigorous admiration and 
sympathy which I felt for him all combined 
to draw me to my cousin, who must need a 
friend with him tonight. But if I went to the 
house and asked for him, would he receive 
me? I doubted it. I doubted it very much. 

If I dispatched a note to him stating my 
connection with the events of the afternoon 
and offering my friendship, how would he 
take it? I thought the choice lay between 
two probabilities, one as likely as the other: 
the immediate instigation of the duel or the 
sending of a servant to show me the door. 
Normally he would be open to reason and 
susceptible to gentle speaking, but now his 
graceful devil-may-care air was deceptive. 
No matter how he looked, he certainly was 
not normal. I dropped that idea. 

As I loitered in the cover of the hedge, for- 
getful of the lowering weather, I concluded 
that this was the hub of the business—that 
Hugo did not know that I knew. 

“There is no good way to add one more 
shock to what he’s already learned,” I mused. 
“The only thing lacking to drive him com- 
pletely crazy would be supplied if Mr. 
Devereux Bolinvar arrived on the scene. 
The best thing to do is get out of here.”’ 

I walked rapidly back to the village tav- 
ern. The last hundred yards I ran for it, and 
dashed onto the porch as the first rain gusts 
of a prodigious thunderstorm descended. 

When the storm had spent its violence, 
I ordered my team put to and took the road 
in a stormy, lightning-lit nightfall, with a 
black sky bending down ahead of the carriage 
to blend itself with a black, pool-filled road. 
My horses and my postboys were none too 
pleased, and my host of the tavern remon- 
strated. But I delayed for nothing. I 
wanted to be many miles from Loudoun 
County when the morning broke. 


Aunt ELLEN looked at me in amazement 
when I walked into the house. ‘‘Devy!”’ she 
exclaimed. “‘I didn’t expect you so soon. 
Did you see your uncle?” 

“He died before I arrived.” 

She regarded me with interest. ““Why 
didn’t you stay for the funeral? Or if you 
did, why did they have it in such a hurry? 
You couldn’t have stayed even one whole 
day with your relatives.” 

“T didn’t stay an entire day. 
not to remain for the funeral.” 

She looked at me thoughtfully. ““Did you 
see your cousin?” 

Wests 

“Well, what’s he like? Don’t be so pro- 
voking, Devy. Tell me.” 

“He’s very handsome.” 

Aunt Ellen responded with a sound sug- 
gestive of a slight snort. ““When I was a girl 
in Vermont we had a saying, ‘Handsome is 
You’re the only near 


I decided 


were there at the house while his father was 
lying dead, and yet you came away and left 
him alone? Devy, if I didn’t know your kind 
heart and kind ways ——” 

““My heart isn’t my only internal organ,” 
I interrupted. “‘I’ve had nothing to eat since 
breakfast. I drove straight through as fast 
as the hostlers could change teams.” 

She jumped up with housewifely energy. 
“T’ll set Mary Toomey to getting supper 
right away.” 

When we reached the table she asked, 
“Have you anything planned for to- 
morrow?” 

“T have a few plans,’’ I admitted, “for 
tomorrow and afterward. Would you like to 
go abroad, Aunt Ellen? I want to travel.” 
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“Where do you want to go?” 

“First, to Vienna.” 
| “Vienna! What’s in Vienna?” 

“The best school in the world for the 
study of advanced equitation.” 

“You're a rider that can’t be beaten now.” 

“Not now,” I told her with a Wry smile, 
“but I will be, God willing.” 

Aunt Ellen looked at me earnestly. ‘“‘I’ll 
go with you,” she said. ‘“‘But I do wonder 
what put you up to this.” 


| ‘For goodness’ sake!” she exclaimed. 


For three years I traveled around the 
Continent and followed the hunting where 
I pleased. In 1818 an errand took me to 
England, and in London I looked up Charles 
May, Earl of Mount Tyre. He and his 
daughter, an only child, were distant rela- 
tives of whom I had heard much. 

Charles May was an elderly widower. His 
daughter Marguerite was a white-and-gold 
beauty who looked a_ proudly languid 
creature. But she could ride to hounds all 
day, dance all night and talk politics with 
her father any time, and she had a lively 
humor. I lost my heart for good and all, the 
moment I laid eyes on her. 

Lady Marguerite and I spent a week try- 
ing to decode the degree of cousinship we 
could claim, after which I persuaded her that 
no cousinship was satisfactorily close, and 
she consented to make it a betrothal instead. 

There was a picture in the London exhibi- 
tion that season that created a sensation. It 
was called The Levee for Cortez. In front of 
it stood most of London—everyone, that is, 
that the court newspaper recognized as 











TOO MUCH, TOO LONG 


> At Montreal a wife went to court 
asking for a legal separation. 
She was seventy-nine, her husband 
eighty-six. 

The judge looked her over and 
asked, ‘‘How long have you been 
married ?”’ 

“Sixty years,”’ she replied. + 

Whereupon the justice expressed 
his surprise. Why should she want a 
separation after being married for 
so long? 

To which she responded, *‘Enough 


. e h.”? 
a ee —LOWELL THOMAS: 


Pageant of Romance. (E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc.) 


anyone. A slip of dark paper concealed the 
name of its painter. The first day, there was 
wild guessing about the name; after that, 
there was wild betting. When I first heard of 
it, it was already a universal topic. 

“T’d like to go to see it,”’ said Aunt Ellen, 
“df it isn’t too wicked to be looked at.” 

“T am taking Marguerite this afternoon,” 
I replied. ‘‘ Will you come with us?” 

“Devy! You modern young folks! What 
won't you do next? When I was a girl, if I’d 
gone to see a picture full of undressed sav- 
ages with a young man, even if I was engaged 
to him, I’d have been disgraced for life. 
Well, she’ll be your wife in a few weeks. I 
suppose it’s all right.’”” She was watching me 
with a rather troubled gaze. 

“What is it, Aunt Ellen?” I inquired. 
“T beg you, speak out. We’ve always been 
such friends—my marriage mustn’t come 
between us.” 

“Really, Devy, I don’t know how to say 
what’s on my mind. I don’t want to be old- 
fashioned.” 

“You are quite as up-to-date as I want 
you,” I assured her. 

“Well, then, it’s the way these handsome, 
fearfully gay friends of yours live. These 
young fox hunters and cardplayers you go 
with. They make love to Marguerite—you 
must see it.”’ 

“T do. Don’t worry, Aunt Ellen, I love to 
watch her cut a wide swath through a crowd 
of admirers. Women like Marguerite were 
born for admiration.” 

“You intend to let this sort of thing go on 
after you are married?’’ She was aghast. 

“T’m no Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater,” I 
said. ‘I’m not planning to keep my wife in 
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a pumpkin shell. There’ll be less of it when 
we are married—due to circumstances, not 
my domination. Marguerite likes the coun- 
try life and the horses and the hounds as well 
as I do. She is looking forward to living sim- 
ply at Lowmont. But from time to time I 
want her to make lengthy visits back here 
during the London season. For one thing, 
her father needs his share of his only daugh- 
ter. It will be good for Marguerite to enliven 
her rural existence with the sophisticated 
pastimes in which she excels.” 

“Are you planning to accompany her 
when she makes these social visits?” 

“Well, yes. As a rule, I like sophisticated 
pastimes myself.” 

Aunt Ellen gave it up and, after several 
hours of indecision, decided not to attend 
the exhibition that day. Marguerite and I 
went to see the picture without her. 

While we were approaching the gallery 
where it hung, Marguerite said, “The color 
in this picture is the most wonderful part of 
it, I think. It blazes. The gold shines. The 
jewels flash. The armor glitters. The colors 
are bold and intense—the purples doubly pur- 
ple, the reds deep and dreadful as blood.” 

We came into full view of The Levee for 
Cortez. I stopped. I fancy few people failed 
to stop when they confronted it for the first 
time. It showed Montezuma’s audience hall 
on the night the doomed monarch vainly 
offered a propitiatory reception and ball to 
Hernando Cortez and his officers, in a 
despairing bid for their good will. There was 
Montezuma, his face swarthy, intelligent, 
sensitive and weak. All that he feared from 
Cortez, and was justified in fearing, his face 
disclosed. It was a pic- 
ture of the death of a 
race, the passing of a 
world. A painter 
needed to paint but 
this one picture to take 
his place with the im- 
mortals. 

A hatred for the 
Spanish had directed 
the hand that painted 
Cortez. The cruelty 
and the duplicity of 
the face were bound- 
less. Suavely he bowed 
to those he schemed to 
destroy—courteous, 
friendly, treacherous. 

We were alone to- 
gether in the company 
of the great picture. 
Marguerite had linked 
her arm through mine. We stood thus gazing 
at it untila footfall caused us toglance around. 
We recognized the man who stopped beside 
us. He was Frankfort Jones, foremost of 
critics and a director of the exhibition. He 
was a friend of Lord Mount Tyre, and 
Marguerite knew him better than I did. We 
exchanged salutations. 

“T come to pay my respects to this picture 
daily,” he said. “I think it’s the most 
extraordinary thing I ever saw.” 

“So do we,”’ said Marguerite. 

“You, sir,”’ he said to me, ‘‘must find your 
admiration not a little mixed with pride.” 

I disavowed all knowledge of the painter 
or the picture. 


shilling. 


straw, 


room. 


father. 


He ciancep at me in frank surprise. ““You 
don’t know this picture?”’ he exclaimed. 

“Never heard of it until I got to London a 
week ago.” 

He said, as if making a hurried decision, 
“Then, undoubtedly, you should see this.” 
He turned down the black slip of paper that 
covered the signature of the artist. We saw 
three letters—B H B. 

For a moment, I stared at them stupidly. 
Jones’ words, enigmatic at first, took on a 
meaning which the initials confirmed—Bois 
Hugo Bolinvar. “This is my cousin’s pic- 
ture? Is that what you mean?’’ 

In his turn, Jones was puzzled. “‘That’s 
what I mean,”’ he answered. “‘Didn’t you 
know that he paints?” 

“T didn’t. Our family has never had a 
painter in it.” 

“Well, it’s got one now,” Jones said with 
finality. ‘‘Of course, he lets society think he 


BRIGHT IDEA 


When about to make his will, a 
father informed his two sons 
that the bulk of his fortune would 
go to the one who could best fill the 
room with what he bought for a 


The two sons departed and pres- 
ently returned. The first had bought 
which, however, 
failed to fill the room, but even to 
cover the floor. The second produced 
and lit a great candle, which threw 
its beams to every corner of the 


“The money is yours,’ said his 


—ARTHUR MEE'S BLACKOUT BOOK 
(Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd.) 







































lives for fox hunting and horse racing 
I’m astonished that his secretiveness e! 
to his own kinfolk. The maddening 
that Hugo’s got greatness—sheer, hr 
given inspiration. You can’t’account fi 
any other way. He is young, gay and 
lar, endowed with family and fortune 
looks, high spirit—and he can unde; 
emotions like those.” 

“Apparently,” Marguerite said, “C 
Hugo is leading a double life.” 


AnortHEr notion was milling around 
back of my head. “‘Do you think he 
it?” I asked Jones, indicating the pict 

He was surprised and interested. “‘ 
heard him say. I’d be disposed to fancy 

“Try him,” I suggested. ‘‘I authori 
directorate of the exhibition to buy ~ 
an unknown purchaser.” 

“Tl try,” he agreed. “Any price lin 

“T’ll pay as much for it as anybody w 
a bit more. I’ll leave the picture here fc 
duration of the exhibition.” 

Jones listened carefully. “I’ll do my 
in both your interests,” he promised. 
walked slowly to the door. 

I spent the evening with the Mays 
dined en famille and sat late in the lit 
with our coffee cups. A caller droppe’ 
He was one of those cronies of the hur 
field and the ballroom of whom Aunt ]| 
had made plaintive mention. He had r 

“Dev, 


you. Your cousin, Bolinvar of Virginia, 
town—came tonight. He stopped the H« 
Hunt! The duke’s getting up a neigh j 

hood reception ir|~ 


him, The Hovon H 
my boy!”’ 1. 
His sensational r 
was gratifyingly | 
ceived. The Duk« 
Hovon’s Hunt wa 
swellest, the most | 
roaring, sportingcrd 
between the Chat 
and the Irish Sea. 

“He is staying 
the duke, visiting 


not only 


in Virginia last sea: 
and he’s here now 
turning the visit. “ 
duke lent him a t 
big-boned, 


per. Just anyb 
couldn’t ride him. Well, when the Virgi 
Bolinvar got on him, he turned out a w 
They drew a Flying Dutchman of a | 
in Hovon Wood, and were out for ho 
hanging on or falling out as they could 
couldn’t. Sooner or later, nearly all 7 
horses were down. The duke lost his ir 
brook. For a wonder he wasn’t much h 
One huntsman’s horse pulled up lame, a 
something happened to the other, and 1 
Virginia Bolinvar was alone with the hour 
at the kill. At midnight the stragglers w 
still finding their way home. They said tk 
next morning the stable yard was filled wi 
horses looking as if they’d come out of 
cavalry charge.” 

“Certainly a cousin we should find ai 
claim,’’ Marguerite murmured. 

“Look out,’ cautioned our retailer of toy 
talk. ‘“‘How if he’s jealous of the Jers 
Bolinvar, and’doesn’t want to be found | 
him? There’s a rumor to that effect.” 

“Tndeed,”’ said Mount Tyre. “If he’s 
that temperament, he has cause to be jealo 
of Dev. Has he ever seen Dev ride?” 

“Not unless he’s stolen a view fro 
ambuscade,”’ our gossip reported. ““They | 
say that he won’t go where you are, Dev.” 

“Have you seen him ride?’’ Margueri 
asked. 

I said honestly, if somewhat dryly, “T’ 
painfully in suspense on the point. Perha 
I’m as happy if I don’t see him.” 

“Jealous yourself, eh, Dev?’’ Mount Ty 
bantered me affectionately. 

“Well,” our babbler rattled on, “there 
bound to be talk about the Jersey and tl 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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Hawaiian pineapple in perfect circles, 
gold and luscious in your dessert 
compote ... or a glass of the spar- 
kling juice! Rare treats today, yes. 
But we think you'll be glad to learn 
that Libby’s plantations and Libby’s 
me ; canneries on the Islands have been 
ATT Td carrying on faithfully. 
—SSS—" ‘Those famous Libby pineapple 
plants... meticulously bred for over 
34 years to yield perfection of flavor, color and size... have 
been tended with expert care all through these troubled times. 
The great sun-drenched fruit of those Libby pedigreed plants 








is still picked only at peak-flavor . . . packed fast to protect 
goodness and vitamins. 

Much of our Hawaiian pineapple has been going to fighters. 
But sometimes you may be lucky enough to get one of the 
few cans available to civilians. 

When it’s marked Libby’s you 
Sees can count on it for perfection. Of 
course, if there’s no Libby Pine- 
apple at your dealer’s take Libby’s 
Peaches or Pears or Fruit Cocktail. 





LIBBY, MSNEILL & LIBBY FANCY HawallAN 


UT 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS ———__‘¥_™ 





WHERE FOOD GROWS FINEST —THERE LIBBY PACKS THE BEST 
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FLAY GOUARE 





pe Listen to “MY TRUE STORY”... thrilling real-life dramas! Every morn- 
wer ing,, Monday through Friday, 10 AM EWT, 9 AM CWT, 11:30 AM 
et MWT, 10:30 AM PWT. Blue Network Stations. 
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“Oh, it feels so good to 
be back on my job again 
...thanks to my ; 


SPENCER.” 


Mrs. E. D. S. had to give up her job in 
the hospital because of ptosis (dropped 
abdominal organs). Her doctor pre- 
scribed a Spencer Support as an aid 
to his treatment, instructing her to 
wear it night and day. She found it 
most comfortable. Now she can work 
long hours and do her own house- 
work, too. 





Here’s why Spencer Supports are so 
effective in putting war and home front 
workers back on their jobs sooner: each 
Spencer Support and Breast Support is 
individually designed, cut and made to 
meet the physical needs of the one per- 
son who is to wear it. Every Spencer 
Support is guaranteed never to lose its 
shape. A support that loses its shape 
loses its effectiveness. 

Spencers are prescribed for inoper- 
able hernia, back pains and injuries, 
ptosis (dropped abdominal organs) , ma- 
ternity, after childbirth or an operation, 
movable kidney, spinal arthritis, sciat- 
ica, some forms of heart disease, spinal 
curvature, breast removal and other 
breast problems. Spencer corsetieres 
neither diagnose nor prescribe. If you 
have troublesome symptoms, see your 
doctor. 

Spencer Supports for men are mascu- 
line in appearance. ; 

Spencer Support for sagging abdomen. 


Why individually designed SPENCER Supports are effective 





Your exact measurements, 
posture, and physical needs 
are recorded in detail for 
the Spencer designer. 


Your Spencer corsetiere 
personally delivers your 
Spencer Support. She gives 
you expert service. 


The Spencer designer cre- 
ates a special support to 
give exactly what you need 
where you need it. 

Send Coupon for Free Information. Spencer Supports are never sold in stores. 
At your convenience a registered, specially trained Spencer Corsetiere will call at your 
home. No obligation. Send coupon below or telephone the nearest Spencer Corsetiere. 


: TO: ANNE SPENCER ie SEND 
la Spencer Inc., TODAY 


Would You Like to Help 
Other Women? 


War conditions have increased 
the number of women who 
need Spencer Supports if they 
are to remain active. Openings 
in every state for intelligent 
women to render this important service. 
OC Check here for details. We train you. 


Also made in Canada at Rock Island, Quebec. 


SPENCER ™: 


BUY U.S. WAR 


141 Derby Avenue, New Haven 7, Conn. 
Please send your free booklet. I have 
marked my posture problem at left. 


Nari reece tere ee One cents Mane cteeeucckavece 
(Please print) 





Ptosis Street 


Posture 


O City «x State 


vesrenen SUPPORTS 


DESIGNED 


BONDS AND STAMPS ! 





LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





Night of all nights, rich with the 
wind’s wild laughter! 
Your thick blue skies, fleece-lined 
with floating white; 
Night of all nights, your sparkling 
moonlit water 
Calls me to run and run into the 
night! 
Music is in the wind that bends the 





Path sedge 
Rae Brown on the wastelands where 
the rabbits play; 
Music is in the wind that cools the 
ledge 
Where sheep lie down to wait for 
ay, morning’s gray! 





(Continued from Page 68) 
Virginia Bolinvars avoiding each other. No 
offense, Dev, but you’ve been favorites in 
the same London set for two or three years 
past, and you always manage not to fetch 
up together anywhere. Funny, y’know. 
Bound to be noticed.” 

“Quite so,” said Mount Tyre rather 
hurriedly. ‘“‘A good thing too. A bit of whole- 
some rivalry enlivens sport. No hard feeling 
in this case, I’m sure.” 

“Not of mine,” I said readily. 

I didn’t know whether my failure to deny 
the substance of the gossip was perceived or 
not. Then I caught Marguerite’s eye, and I 
saw that one person had perceived it. The 
kindly earl was uneasy. Our friendly tattle- 
tale himself was vaguely troubled, and led 
the chat off on another line. 

It was rainy in the morning, and I started 
the day belatedly. I breakfasted alone. 
While I was at table, Frankfort Jones called. 

“Tt’s deuced early,” he apologized. ‘‘ No, 
thanks, I’ve had one breakfast with a 
Bolinvar this morning—Hugo. I heard last 
night that he was in town. There’s a story 
circulating, to the effect that he rode that 
headlong hunt of the Duke of Hovon’s into 
tatters, and is in hiding from his popularity 
in consequence. Hugo said nothing about it, 
and neither did I. I went on your errand.” 

“Did you secure the picture?” 

““Well—I got a price on it. The fact is, I 
had a difficult conversation with Hugo. I 
represented to him, diplomatically and 
discreetly, that an American collector who 
admired the picture desired to purchase it in 
order to ensure its return to the United 
States. He said, ‘Will he pay fifty thousand 
dollars?’ I said I would ask you. Hugo 
smiled again and said, ‘Do.’ So here I am.” 

“Obviously, he thinks I will not. That’s 
five times the cost of a yacht. But he shall 
have it. I'll go with you to the bankers’.” 

We attended to the business at the 
bankers’ and had lunch together. Then Jones 
departed with the money in search of Hugo, 
promising to return later with the docu- 
ments in the transaction. 

Aunt Ellen was at home when I got back, 
agog over the tales about the Virginia 
Bolinvar with which the town was seething. 
“What has he done?”’ she demanded. “‘ Who, 
or what, is the Hovon Hunt, Devy?”’ 

“It’s the Duke of Hovon’s private asylum 
for equestrian madcaps,” I explained. ‘The 
duke himself is England’s first-prize fox- 
hunting highflier. The duke is a bachelor. 
Every year in the hunting season he 
assembles a party Of choice spirits, who live 
with him and overflow into two or three of 
the local big houses. Anybody who takes that 
bunch out on blooded hunters and spills 
them over two counties, and finishes alone 
with the remnant of their pack of hounds, 
has certainly done something out of the 
regular routine.” 
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Over the wastelands, to my neck in 
briers, 
Over the hollows and their 
swollen creeks, ) 
And through white streaks of light 
from stars’ white fires, 
I run on iron legs with wind that 
speaks! 
Night of all nights, that puts my 
blood astir 
Like wild blood in the body 
of the fox, 
I run these hills and ridges m 
anywhere 
Until the sun shines on the pasture || 
rocks! i 


While I told my story I was wondel 
whether this was a favorable time to 
Aunt Ellen know about the picture. I 
pondering this when Marguerite’s arn 
put it out of my mind. She asked us to di 
home with her for tea. Aunt Ellen did 
wish to leave the cozy hearth, but I accep 

When we were in the carriage Marguer 
said, “‘The invitation to tea is really a @ 
solation stake for you, Dev. You can’t sf 
to dinner. The fugitive from Hovon Ca 
is coming.” | 

“Indeed? You make me envious. 
was this planned?”’ 

“My father and I called on him today. 

“What is he like?” 

“He is a genuine grand gentleman.” 

“You like him?” 

“Tmmensely. So does my father.” 
nonsense dropped out of her voice; 
guerite could be sensibly grave upon 
occasion not suited to levity. ‘““Dev, you 
not jealous of Hugo?” 

SSN: 

“Your aversion to Hugo has, the 
serious cause?”’ 

“My dear girl! There is no aversi 
I admire my cousin.” 

She looked closely at me. “ 
why Hugo dislikes you?”’ 

“Does he?” 

She smiled wisely. “Tipped off by certé 
intangibles that I noticed yesterday, and 
evening’s gossip, I saw that Jack was righ’ 
Hugo’s faultless manners do not quite ca 
ceal a thorough disinclination to be so! 
out by relatives who are intimate with F 
cousin the Jersey Bolinvar. I took the p 
caution to make it plain to him that a p 
appointment would prevent you from bei 
present tonight. Otherwise, he surely wo! 
have had an unbreakable engagement 
Paris, or Prussia, or possibly Moscow.” 

I looked at the beautiful Lady 
guerite. “‘Rita, 1 am aware that Hugo avo 
me. Naturally, therefore, I do not int 
my presence upon him. He has a reasé¢ 
and I know what it is. I cannot tell you wh 
this reason is, even after you are my wi 
The secret is not mine.” 

She was thoughtful. ““Do you prefer 
I become no better acquainted with Hugo 

“T prefer that you make friends with hi 
if you can. Such a friendship might be 
means of solving a strange problem. I gi 
you my word that the more I know of 
cousin, the better I like him, and he has f 
cause to dislike me for any act of mil 
against him.” 

“You're being very mysterious,”’ she sait 

“T am perplexed. I may be doing tl 
worst thing possible by ignoring an ou 
rageous situation in the hope that it wi 
work itself out. But I can only follow m 
best judgment.” 


Do you kn 


(To be Continued) 





}ve got time to play with the children...now 


washin regular with this new soap that gives 
u 
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Super Suds’ EXTRA SUDS and LONGER-LASTIN’ SUDS 


| sure cut down on rubbin’. Saves time and keeps me 


| feeling good-natured! says Mrs. Louise McKenna 


i‘ AYTIMES I’ve been takin’ care of three small children besides my 


own. And five youngsters make some wash! But I’m not com- 










‘plainin’. .. I’ve been a Super Suds fan for some time now, and it’s those 

EXTRA SUDS that save my back and arms. Honest, I have to do so little 
rubbin’ to get things clean. Those SPUNKY, 
HARD-WORKIN’ SUDS help me get my 


wash through in record time.” 

















“You 
should have seen ae 
the stuck-in dirt on ~ 
Tommy’s rompers 
before Super Suds 

got after 
at!” 

















“Beats me 
how such HARD.- 
WORKIN’ SUDS 

can be mild as May 

on Madeline’s nice 

colored dresses and , 

my hands.” 































“Little 
_Kathleen’s diapers 

come out real soft 
and white... Super 
Suds doesn’t need 
anything strong 

added either.” 
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Just shake up a teaspoon of your 
old wash-day soap and a glass of 
water —even hard or cool water — 
in a milk-bottle. Do the same with 
Super Suds in another bottle. See 
if you don’t get more suds. 


@e 
—O ‘> 
Ce DL 


= go! SUDS + 
UDS... 54 
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pe TUNE IN “BLONDIE” 


the box. Measure it out ina cup time, using soap for each batch. This Sunday night—dnd every Sunday night! 
so that you don’t use too much. Save and wash everything at once. See newspaper for time and station 


DON’T WASTE SOAP! 1. Don’t just pour soap in from 2. Don’t wash a few clothes at a 


VITAL MATERIALS NEEDED TO WIN THE 
WAR ARE USED IN MAKING SOAP 
















\ matching mittens, JloWwer~CTUTULEd, MINIT. FERS Ee Ee Oe ON ee hee eee oe eS 
} 


, Popular overseas cap, 
for you to knit. 3010. 


Sequins and fringe brighten a 
knitted calot and belt set, 3016. 






Over blouses, under suits: knitted wide- 
shouldered vest, 3011; stocking cap, 3012. 


Multicolor stocking cap with bright red tassel, « Very young for you: beribboned cro-\ 
to wear with sweaters. Directions to crochet, 3008. cheted vest, 3013; matching gloves, 3014. \ 


FASHION AT YOUR FIVGER TIPS 


BY DAWN CROWELL 


“T made it myself” is a dream phrase come true for any girl with a | 
bright imagination, a flair for color combinations, some original 

. 
Perfect crocheted accessory 
headband with flowers, sequi 
bag, matching mittens. 3 


ideas! Here are twelve young fashions to add color, warmth and 





individuality to your wardrobe—and you can make them yourself. 
. “ea . 
If your black dress is thé“black sheep of your wardrobe, knit a 


calot and sash with tassels and sequins in your most flattering col- 









ors; or make two matching bows—one for your hair, one for your 

waist! If your tailored suit deserves a bright splash of color, try a 

twin sweater set in turquoise blue; or a brilliant striped vest with a 

matching stocking cap, to wear with every skirt in your closet. Youcan 

work wonders with your knitting needles, crochet hooks and skeins s 

of gay yarn—and the finished accessories will work wonders for you! a 
X 


Order directions by number, 5 cents each number, from Reference Library, Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila. 5, Pa. ; \ 
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/ : f 
For indoor comfort and warmth: two pairs of knitted Bows for the back view: bright crocheted Double or nothing. Twin sweater set 
shoe-socks, directions 3020; new clogs to crochet, 3021. bows to wear with a plain, dark dress. 3018. in knitted cardigan and pull-over. 3019. 


2 of the famous screen star 


The former movie star, Sue Carol, 
ow Mrs. Alan Ladd, gives you her 
vorite Colman’s recipe. You’ll 
ant to try it! 


HAM LOAF A LA HOLLYWOOD 


cups ground 1 tsp. salt 

cooked ham 2 eggs 

cup bread crumbs 2 tsp. Colman’s (dry) 
, cup milk Mdastard 

, cup cold water ‘4 tsp. French’s Pepper 
onion, sliced 1 tsp. butter 


Mix together well. Mold into loaf 
ad bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 
ne hour. Sprinkle top with a little 
rown sugar and stud with a few whole 
loves, before baking. 






Ay 2 NEW BOOKLETS-FREE ! 






Write to ATLANTIS 

SALES CORPORATION, 

352 Mustard Street, 

Rochester 9, N. Y., 

Nu and these booklets will 
be sent you FREE. 

(Check each item you wish.) 


O 12 Easy Pickling Recipes 
0 Connie Colman’s Busy-Day Recipes 


Name. 
Address. 
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manages upkeep out of rents. But it has no 
default in rents—the curse of landlords. And 
it pays its charges to the city, and does not 
default on taxes—the curse of municipal 
budgets! Its rent losses have been 13/100 of 
1 per cent. And that loss was made up by 
voluntary contributions from the other ten- 
ants in order to present an absolutely clean 
record. 

Nothing has contributed more to racial 
unrest than the housing conditions of Negro 
families. In all cities they are restricted to 
certain areas, and everywhere there is a 
greater Negro demand than supply. The re- 
sult is disproportionate rents for inferior 
dwellings, if the problem is left without 
“social interference.” Delinquency, crime, 
exorbitant police and fire protection charges, 
and finally race wars, are the price some 
people are willing to pay for what they 
quaintly call “rugged individualism’’—the 
sacred right to commit a social crime by de- 
fault and negation, and then pay the highest 
possible price for it afterward. 

There are still people who prefer expensive 
reform schools and prisons to ‘‘uneconomic”’ 
homes for the underprivileged American 
child. Not only their hearts but their eco- 
nomics are bad. The resource of the nation is 
its children. The prime and essential re- 
source. The decent home is the greatest ma- 
terial contribution that a civilization can 
make to the rearing of a decent human being. 
By and large, the lowest classes of any 
society consist of the least competent human 
beings, unless society is rigged against one 
class from the foundations, as our own is 
rigged against the colored person. But you 
can never, never in endless time, make a high 
and competent civilization with a minimum 
of “submerged masses,” until you con- 
sciously and determinedly pull all children 
out of the environment which exacerbates 
their submersion. 

On balance, the total abolition of slums, 
urban and rural, will enormously stimulate 
and stabilize the economy. It will not cost 
us money, on an over-all estimate. It will 
make us all richer. Every one of the six 
greatest cities of the United States could be 
totally rebuilt—rebuilt from the founda- 
tions, according to reasonable plans, with 
every substandard house torn down and re- 
placed with units or complexes assuring 
clean, light, modernly equipped homes for 
everybody—for the cost to us of one year of 
this war. 

That is part of the monument that I would 
like to see America erect to her soldiers. Net 
a tomb for the unknown soldier, but a home 
for himself, and his brothers and sisters, and 
his children. 


SEPTEMBER SUNSET 


(Continued from Page 43) 


For tonight we will have a ham-and- 
succotash combination, done in individual 
cassolettes, for, you see, it’s a tray supper 
we're having. So each must take his tray, 
the way you do at’the cafeteria, and fill it 
from the buffet, and it’s better if everything 
is complete and ready to go. 


To Make This Dish. You wouldn't think 
I’d need to go into the mysteries of succotash 
to any great extent, but this is different. 
First you cook a smoked pork butt or a so- 
called Daisy ham. Then you use the liquid 
from the ham instead of water. Now just go 
ahead and cook your nice fresh Lima beans 
and corn (probably out of your own gar- 
dens). Personally, I like beans and corn 
about fifty-fifty—or half and half—but 
you'll need three to four pounds of Limas if 
you shell ’em, or two packages of the frozen 
ones, and a dozen or more ears of corn. Cook 
the Lima beans until tender, but don’t over- 
cook. Put in the corn, neatly cut from the 
cob, when the beans are nearly done. Youth- 
ful and freshly cut corn doesn’t need more 
than eight or ten—at the outside—minutes. 

While the beans and corn are cooking, add 
the cooked ham, sliced thin and cut into 
smallish pieces. Now you will have succo- 
tash that will taste the way grandma’s did, 
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GET OFF TO A RIGHT START—A BRIGHT START WITH PARKAY! 








The Parkay you buy from your dealer is pure, natural white. For table uses, youcan 


make ita rich appetizing yellow by adding the artificial coloring that accompanieseach package. ~<a 


It’s a long time be- 
tween breakfast and 
the 12 o'clock whistle 
or the recess bell 
at school. 


a 
We 


\\’ 


So “‘fuel up’’ for energy - consum- 
ing tasks by serving a hearty, hot 
breakfast that includes delicious, 
nourishing Parkay Margarine spread 
on your morning toast, pancakes 
or hot rolls. 


Vitamin A for Good Nutrition! 


Fortified with Vitamin A—9,000 
(U.S.P. XII) dependable units in 
every pound—Parkay Margarine is 
as much a contribution to nutritional 
well-being as it is to your enjoyment 
of other wholesome foods. 


Parkay Margarine gets its high 
energy value principally from top- 
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quality, highly refined vegetable oils. 
Parkay’s flavor is both delicate and 
appetizing. Fine flavor cultures 
added to fresh, pasteurized skim 
milk and blended with these bland 
oils, all contribute to making Parkay 
a delicious, satisfying spread. 


Made of American Farm 
Products! 
The wholesome ingredients used in 
Parkay are products of our American 
farms. Smooth-textured and easy to 
spread, Parkay Margarine serves 
family nutritional needs both as a 
delicious spread for bread and as a 
seasoning for hot cooked vegetables. 


Get off to a right start-—a bright 
start—by enjoying Parkay Margarine 
at breakfast—and at every meal! 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
Chicago 90, Illinois 


PARKAY—a nutritious spread for America’s bread 
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hii te be you were 


BLINDFOLDED 


you could quickly TASTE 
THE ‘DIFFERENCE in 


~ Peanut Crunch 


BRAND 


PEANUT BUTTER 


If you have been thinking that all peanut 
butters are “‘just about the same’’ you'll 
make an amazing discovery the first time 
you taste Peanut Crunch. And each time 
you eat Peanut Crunch you'll enjoy the 
rich flavor that has made it the favorite 
with millions. PEANUT CRUNCH is 
filled with crisp, chewy bits of fresh 
roasted peanuts that add to its delicious 
flavor. Does not stick to the roof of your 
mouth! Ask your grocer for Peanut Crunch 
brand Peanut Butter, in the generous size 
one-pound jar. Treat your family to a 
Make a 


delicious surprise! 
hit with Gx 
NalS Ls 

the boys F 
in service Se 

. send delicious 
cookies made with 
Peanut Crunch! 








Packed only by 
HOLSUM PRODUCTS 


BROOKLYN CLEVELAND 
KANSAS CITY MILWAUKEE 













BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 
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when she cooked a piece of salt pork with 
hers. Nothing to stop you from doing it too. 
Chicken or corned beef, or a little of both. 
Just before serving, add a cup or so of 
well-seasoned hot cream. Serve the succo- 
tash very, very hot; keep it on the stove 
until you’re ready. And have the cassolettes 
heated too. A slight dusting of paprika does 
well here, and you’ll want a little more pep- 
per than usual, for corn loves pepper. 

Homemade hot rolls or homemade fresh 
bread is the thing to have plenty of, with 
sweet butter and relishes and pickles and all 
sorts of spicy things. What you have, like 
and can get will just about have to be your 
guide. Who am I to speak for you! 


aS ~~ Salad is Our Dish. These little bowls are 
full of the crispest greens ever, cold and dry, 


dressed as they should be with French dress- 
ing, sharp as a hatpin in a schoolmarm’s 
bonnet. Cucumbers hide in the protecting 
skirts of lettuce and its sister salad greens, 
and on top, like the final jewels in a corsage 
of emeralds, are firm bit yielding tomatoes, 
grown, I suspect, against the patio wall. 


Rich But Not Gaudy. Not ice cream and 
not bombe glacé either, but a fine and sort of 
unusual cake is this. You may not believe it, 
but you will in a minute: that the backbone, 
so to speak, of this cake is graham crackers 
(are graham crackers? Is or are, it’s what it 
is). And here’s your receipt. Frost it thick. 


Graham-Cracker Cake. Roll and sift 
enough graham crackers to make 134 cups. 


“WHY IS 


(Continued from Page 26) 


shown case after case of faulty vision, sus- 
picious heart, bad teeth, significantly low 
weight. Such examinations are largely use- 
less unless troubles identified are followed 
up. Somebody must make sure that some- 
how Johnny gets glasses to correct his squint 
and Mike’s skin-and-bones anatomy gets 
plumped out—or, if it fails to plump, find 
and correct the underlying cause. 

Hagerstown, like many other places, did 
not follow up enough. So, in case after case, 
Johnny and Mike turned up 4-F when the 
nation needed them at physical peak. Not 
all such defects are correctable, of course. 
Some, like rheumatic ‘heart, are not even 
surely preventable, so far as medicine now 
knows. But enough can have something 
done about them—early, when most can be 
proved—to make it almost incredible that 
there should be so much deafness, blindness, 
trick heart and faulty structure among men 
of military age. 

I asked that same soldier doctor what 
would have locked the stable door before 
the horse was stolen. 

If most schools, he said, had had staff 
doctors assigned to see defects corrected as 
well as discovered, with ample help from 
dentists, nurses, dietitians and psychological 
counselors, it would have made a great differ- 
ence in how many men are fit to fight now. 
How much difference, at a conservative 
guess? Fifty per cent, easily. Others, 
equally in a position to know, guess 30 per 
cent. Even that is over 1,600,000 men. 

That scheme is partial, of course. Many 
authorities would rather stress physical and 
emotional care for preschool children— 
permanent serious damage often occurs in 
the baby and three-to-four stages. But then 
opportunities for damaging negligence run 
all the way to maturity, and apparently this 
country took diligent advantage of practi- 
cally all these opportunities here and there. 
The 4-F list shows teeming sins of omission, 
large and small, where already known pre- 
ventive or corrective measures were either 
skipped or not widely enough used. 

For a small but shocking instance: As this 
was written, a baby was born in a certain 
American state. A normal delivery, and 
all should have been well. But the mother 
happened to have gonorrhea. In many com- 
munities that would not have meant danger. 
For many years silver nitrate dropped into 


































Sift 14 cup of flour with 2 teaspoons ¢ 
ing powder and 14 teaspoon of salt. 
V4 cup of shortening and 1 cup of su 
gether. Add 1 teaspoon of vanilla, 
3 egg yolks. Add and mix thorough 
part of the cracker crumbs and part 
cup of milk. Then add the rest-of the ¢ 
and beat thoroughly. Add the rest 
milk alternately with the sifted flou 


and floured layer-cake pans. Bake inz 
erately hot oven, 375° F., twenty-fi 
thirty minutes. Cool. Frost with 
minute or boiled icing. Garnish with 
drained orange sections. And they co 
crystallized in sirup if you longed and 
for a little extra work. Might find it 
at that. 


September Blossoms. Everybod 
has a patch of ground as big as a har 
chief should give up the corner wher 
monogram would go, anyway, to 
chrysanthemums. Asters, yes; daisies, 
means; but make the gay, insoucian 
concerned chrysanthemums your Db! 
Beyond that, I do not care to go. Pe 
I’ve gone too far as it is. Perhaps so 
who reads these words will get on the 
line and ask me what do I mean chrysa 
mums, and how about those cabbage: 
carrots! J shan’t answer. Just let meg 
own way. But do remember to grow 
chrysanthemums and enjoy the sunsé 
September. 


HE 4-F?°° 


a newborn baby’s eyes has been prad 
guaranty against blindness resulting ] 
gonorrhea infection during birth. But 
state does not bother to enforce regula 
requiring silver nitrate. The baby’s eyes 
no protecticn and, unless lucky, he wi 
blind for life. 

The silver-nitrate trick was already 
known when present draft registrants 1 
born. Yet, of every thousand defects 
ported in draft registrants, six consiste 
blindness in one or both eyes—and go 
rhea, we know, is responsible for fro 
per cent to 15 per cent of blindness in ir 
tutions for the blind. Such neglect, fl, 
inexcusable, is unfortunately all of a p) 
with many states’ laxity about small) 
vaccination, with the filthy and primi 
toilet arrangements in many Ameri 
schools, still as bad as if the germ the 
had never been heard of. For that mat. 
three out of four cases of handicapp 
deafness—another familiar 4-F item— 
probably preventable, should have been j 
vented by proper checkup and treatmen? 

Apparently it never occurred to us t 
unapplied knowledge is little better tl 
ignorance. We also knew that underno 
ished children are likely to make har 
capped adults, liable to faulty teeth, si 
and nerves, to heart strain and emotio 
troubles. Many American children g1 
into potential 4-F’s for lack of proper fo 
“Among ninety-one children whose nu 
tion was regarded as fair to poor,” said t! 
Hagerstown report, “70.3 per cent w 
later found unacceptable for Selective Se 
ice.” Prosperous as well as underprivile; 
youngsters suffer. Studies of college s 
dents’ diet habits show startling lack of ge 
sense about food, because education n 
lected nutrition instruction. 

So, much as the nutritionist now kne 
about defect-preventing meals, the aver: 
citizen or parent is still too often back in: 
dietary dark ages; or, if aware of vitam 
and balance, still boils vegetables to de: 
and throws the water away. It is high ti 
to guard against a new generation of nui 
tional morons by teaching food values a 
preparation in schools far more effectiv 
and on a far wider scale than yet exists. 

Free hot school lunches—aimed at tre 
all-alike correction of dietary lacks, cost: 

(Continued on Page 78) 


IM. good cook books 
— Now Say 
“USE SALAD OIL’ 


OUR favorite cook book or magazine recommends 
salad oil in many delicious recipes for soups, 
sauces, stuffings, casseroles, vegetables and desserts. 
Why, in just one popular cook book alone you'll find 


over 250 tasty dishes prepared with salad oil. 


Mazola—pressed from golden corn—is the same 
fine vegetable oil you may rely on in cooking as you 


always have for making fresh salad dressings. 


Yow’ll find Mazola at all good food stores. 


FTAZOLA wakes 10 many 





BRAISED OXTAILS 

2 oxtails, cut in 2" 1 ths. vinegar 

pieces V4 tsp. minced garlic 
lc. minced onion 2 tsp. salt 
3 tbs. Mazola Yy tsp. pepper 
2 c. hot water 1 ibs. sugar 
Wipe pieces of oxtail with damp cloth. 
Broilabout10mins.,turningfrequently, 
until golden brown on all sides. Sauté 
onion in Mazola in large, covered kettle 
until tender, Add meat and remaining 
ingredients. Cover and simmer about 
31 hrs.—until meat is tender—adding 
additional boiling water if necessary. 
Remove meat to hot platter. Thicken 
gravy, using. 2 tbs. flour blended with 
3 tbs. cold water to each cup of liquid. 
Pour over meat. Serves 4, (Garnish 
with carrots, if desired.) 


LIMA BEANS with TOMATOES 


VY tsp. salt 
speck pepper 
1% ce. (cooked or 
canned) tomatoes canned) green 
2 tsp. sugar lima beans 
2% ¢. soft bread crumbs 


2 ths. minced onion 
2 tbs. Mazola 
14% e. (cooked or 


Sauté onion in Mazola until tender; 
then add tomatoes, sugar, salt, and 
pepper,and simmer 10mins. uncovered, 
Next add lima beans and heat. Add 
crumbs, heat and serve. Serves 3-4. 


VITAMIN VEGETABLE SALAD 


Wash, prepare and chill, using all or a 
selection of these vegetables: Raw spin- 
ach, carrots, cucumber, cabbage, green 
pepper, radishes, celery, cauliflower, 
lettuce, watercress, parsley, tomatoes, 
beets, onion. 

Toss with Spicy Mazola French Dressing: 
34 tsp. salt Dash of cayenne 
Vy tsp. pepper \% tsp. Worcester- 
Y4 tsp. dry mustard — shire 


good things 





Try this delicious meal prepared with Mazola 


Y4 tsp. paprika 1 tsp. sugar 
2 tsp. grated onion 34 ce. Mazola 

Y ce. vinegar 
Measure all ingredients into bowl or 
jar; beat thoroughly. Shake or beat 
again just before serving. Makes 1 c. 


OATMEAL CRISPS 
114 €. rolled oats 2 tsp. baling powder 
V4 ¢. sugar Y, tsp. salt 
Y% ce. Mazola 5 tsp. milk 
1 egg, beaten 11% tsp. vanilla 
34 ¢. all-purpose flour, sifted 


Combine oats and sugar. Stir in egg 
and Mazola. Sift together flour, baking 
powder, and salt; add alternately with 
combined milk and vanilla to first mix- 
ture. Drop by level tablespoonfuls onto 
Mazola-oiled cookie sheet—about 2” 
apart. Flatten to 14” thickness, top 
with raisins or cherries. Bake in mod- 
erately hot oven (400° F.) for 10 mins. 
Remoye at once from cookie sheets, 
Makes 30 to 35 cookies. 





© Corn Products Tr 
Sales Company 


Why Madge is 
floating on 


CONNIE: Why so glum, Madge? You look 
as if Johnnie’d just found another soul mate. 


MADGE: It’s these rayon curtains, Connie. | 
wouldn't dare send them to the laundry, 
even if they'd take them. And now the dry 
cleanser says no less than 4 weeks delivery 
and wants all outdoors for the job. 


CONNIE: Madge, don’t you ever read the 
ads in your Ladies’ Home Journal? If you 
did, you'd know that Wat-a-set is a lasting 
finish that takes the place of starch; survives 
numerous home washings, resists dampness 
and dirt, and repels bugs called silverfish, 
which ordinarily eat rayon like moths eat 
wool. Oh, and the colors are sunfast. 


MADGE: Very well, smartie; I'll wash them, 
but if you're kidding, watch out. 


Ww 


NNIE: Serves you right, dear, for being 
o coreless shopper, but let me look. Why, 
you don’t have to send these to the dry 
cleanser, darling. They're Wat-a-set. You 
can tub them yourself. I'll tell you how to 
do it. Didn't you know? 


MADGE: No | didn't. | bought them in a 
hurry last year and didn’t even look at the 
label. What's more, | hate to think what 
they'll look like, if | wash them, —to say 
nothing of messy starching. 


CONNIE: (weeks later): —Whot cooks, 
dearie? You look like you're floating on 
cloud No. 7. 

MADGE: | am, precious, thanks to you. | 
tubbed these curtains according to your in- 
structions. | had no idea it was so easy, 
and look at them, still crisp and new look- 
ing as ever. 


The Wat-a-set finish is available on many 


different brands of curtains, though to a lim- 


ited extent due to the war. If you live in one 


of America’s 50 largest cities, your Classified 


Telephone Directory will tell you who carries 


Wat-a-set curtains. Otherwise, ask your 


favorite store. 


MOUNT HOPE FINISHING CO. 
NORTH DIGHTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


TRADE MARK ; , © aa @ 


THE ORIGINAL, DURABLE, WASHABLE FINISH , 
FOR RAYON CURTAINS ae 
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(Continued from Page 76) 

in taxes probably less per child than ade- 
quate lunch would cost parents at retail— 
are a tried-and-true device for attacking 
this problem. Yet the community-furnished 
school lunch, so easily tied in with training 
in a taste for variety in and intelligent selec- 
tion of foods, is still the exception. 

Consider a man I know who raises pups 
and, from the moment of their birth, keeps 
them thoroughly checked up on weight, 
bone development, signs of infection—after 
all, they will be worth $100 apiece when sold. 
Those he keeps for breeding get checked as 
long as they live, with co-operation from a 
good local veterinary. If we had been as 
consistently careful about human pups in 
the last generation, applying all that was 
known about human health as carefully 
as this dog fancier applies all that is known 
about canine health 

That would mean the “well child clinic,” 
already brilliantly operating in some places— 
doctors and technicians concentrating, at 
public or private expense, on fostering 
health in healthy youngsters, with parents 
educated into bringing their children back 
for regular inspection, well or sick, and into 
co-operating intelligently with the clinic’s 
suggestions. We have only a scattering of 
such clinics—and too many 4-F’s. 

Most of the answers to these problems, in 
fact, already exist sporadically—as pilot 
plants, so to speak. Many children, for in- 
stance, get good safety education to help 
prevent the disabling accidents that meant 
so many 4-F’s with missing eyes, fingers and 
feet. But few communities have everything. 
Until most communities have most of such 
facilities, and a public trained into using 
them readily, any emergency is sure to show 
up appalling lack of health and fitness. 





For all you know, that boy in the parade 
who shook his fist at you is there because 
your community failed to make sure that his 
mother had proper diet while carrying him. 
Recent investigations seem to show that 
pregnancy nutrition goes much, much farther 
than teeth and bones. One study split large 
groups of pregnant women into three sec- 
tions—those with poor pregnancy diets, 
those with supplementary help in crucial 
foods, those with proper foods and intensive 
instruction in using them. The results were 
startling; not only was the last group no- 
tably less liable to miscarriages, premature 
deliveries, stillbirths, but their children six 
months after birth showed far less tendency 
to sickness. Colds fewer by 75 per cent; 
pneumonia by 84 per cent; rickets by 84 per 
cent; anemia by 32 per cent. 

That adds up to a shrewd guess where 
many 4-F’s come from: ignorant or under- 
privileged mothers. Chronic colds are often 
the start of deafness. Pneumonia is a no- 
torious weakener of hearts. Rickets may 
mean permanent bone defects. Anemia is a 
general puller-downer that makes a child a 
sucker for a thousand potentially damaging 
illnesses. The inevitable conclusion is that 
we not only need more prenatal clinics; we 
need them to put as much emphasis on diet, 
supplying the raw materials where neces- 
sary, as they now do on pelvic measurements 
and blood pressure. 

What blanket education and adequate 
facilities can do comes out in the bits of 
good news in the 4-F returns. The number 
rejected for tuberculosis was far lower than 
in 1918, even though new techniques are 
discovering unsuspected TB much more fre- 
quently. The number of whites rejected for 
syphilis was another pleasant surprise. In 
some Midwestern and New England states, 
health authorities say, syphilis can now be 
classified as a rare disease. 

There is the pay-off. TB and syphilis are 
two gravely disabling diseases on which 
heavy, sound and skillful propaganda has 
been concentrated. Well aware of their 
dangers, the public. is willing to pay for 
checking them.* We bothered about those 





*The JOURNAL was the first woman’s magazine to 
break the taboo of silence about syphilis. Readers 
who co-operated by writing their congressmen, asking 
for Government help in venereal-disease control, will 
be pleased to see how their support is now bearing 
fruit.— The Editors. 
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AND NEEDS THIS 
TYPE OF DEODORAN 


® Out of every five women, one perf 
spires heavily, surveys show. If thij 
is true of you, use the deodorant espe 
cially made for you—Liquid Odorono 


Liquid Odorono contains the most 
effective perspiration-stopper yet dis: 
covered. And because it is a liquid, 
its action is very direct. It makes ef 
fective contact with the pore openings, 
It closes the underarm sweat glands, 
and keeps them ; 
closed up to5 days. 


Use either Regular 
or Instant Odorono 
(milder)—whichever 
strength meets your 
own needs. It’s the 
surest way to fastidi- 
ous daintiness, no 
matter how freely you 
perspire. The surest 
way to avoid spoiling 
clothes with perspi- 
ration stains. a 


L/av/b ODO-RO-DA 


bs ‘ 





Toradue PARADER: 
FOR JOYOUS WALKING 4 
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* The Heel-Mark tells 
you at a glance...she 
walks in Paradise. 


Also see the Paradise Proms, 
Playmates and Tango Pumps. 
* 


" TWERE’S A PARADISE SHOE 
FOR EVERY OCCASION 


Pree: Heiptul book - 
on shoe care. Write 
Brauer Bros, Shoe Co., 
Dept. J, St. Louis 8, Mo. 








“problem 
hair 


MADE LOVELY AGAIN 


Cheer up! . . . It’s easy now to have 
glamorous hair. Use thrilling new 
ADMIRACION. One shampoo shows a 
difference. Your hair becomes radiant 
with stunning high-lights. two 
TYPES—“no lather” in red carton or 









“foamy” in green 
carton. At your 
Beauty Shop ask for 








ADMIRACION. ‘ 


an 
Apmiracion 
OIL SHAMPOOS 


= 





TIME-SAVING, SACHET 
BEAUTY BATH 


For Hosiery and Lingerie 






Genite swishing of delicate fabrics 

through BOUFFONT silky-smooth bath 
‘cleanses, removes perspiration odor, im- 
parts lingering, “‘windswept”’ fragrance. 
No soaking; reduces rinsing. Saves time. 
Shaker-top cylinder, 15 to 20 lingerie baths, 
only 45c. At department stores. 











Ask for Bouffont at your favorite store right 
away. If not yet available there, send 45c 
direct to us and we will mail package postpaid. 


THE WILLIAMS CO., Dept. L-3, Kokomo, Ind. 


MARRIED WOMEN 
Sparetime Money for Special Work 


How would you like to earn good money for your idle time—and 
your own personal wardrobe besides—by taking orders from friends 
and neighbors for gorgeous Harford Frocks? Write for new fall 
and winter presentation of scores of colorful styles and actual 
fabrics in dresses, suits, coats, sportswear, etc. AMAZING LOW, 
MONEY-SAVING PRICES. No experience needed. This outfit 
is FREE, so write today, giving age. 


HARFORD FROCKS, INC., Dept. F-171, Cincinnati 25, Ohio 


EXTRA | Sell CHRISTMAS CARDS 
and Personal Stationery 


; “ Take orders for miracle value 
$1 Christmas card assortment from friends, 
neighbors. Also Religious, Gift Wrapping, 
Birthday, Servicemen’s assortments 35c up. 
Upto 100% profit. Samples onapproval. Special Offer. 


ELMIRA GREETING CARD CO., M-102, Elmira, N.Y. 
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two, in other words, and got results. Yet the 
high rate of syphilis rejections among Ne- 
groes, and the sharp differences in this rate 
as between some Southern and Northern 
states, should keep us from feeling too smug 
about it. To neglect certain segments of the 
population, even while doing a good job 
elsewhere, is damaging and dangerous in a 
democracy. 

In the latest Selective Service 4-F figures, 
“manifestly disqualifying defects” and 
“mental deficiency”—which takes in hun- 
dreds of thousands of illiterates as well as 
the feeble-minded—are two of the worst 
sinners. Worst of all, however, is ‘‘mental 
disease.” That item did startle the public— 
not altogether constructively. What it 
means is, if possible, even more important 
than what it does not mean. 

It is not true that the 600,000 men thus 
rejected are either “crazy ””—there is no such 
medical term—or likely to “go crazy.” 
N-p rejectees—to use the Army’s former 
abbreviation, meaning neuro-psychiatric— 
range from a small proportion of “psychot- 
ics,’ meaning definitely ill mentally, 
through descending grades of difficulty down 
to men who just didn’t seem quite up to the 
emotional strains of homesickness, military 
discipline and fighting. The size of this lot, 
not the gravity of the typical case, is the 
serious matter. 

Nor is it true that an n-p discharge or re- 
jection usually’ means abnormal sex ten- 
dencies, as undercover sneering has main- 


DON'T WASTE PAPER 


® Don’t buy paper you don’t need. 


® Don’t let the druggist, grocer. 
butcher, baker wrap articles you 
can carry home unwrapped. 


® Don’t throw paper away until 
it’s thoroughly used. 


® Don’t throw this magazine 
away—pass it on to someone who 
couldn’t buy a copy; wartime paper 
needs are forcing us to print hun- 
dreds of thousands fewer copies 
than we printed last year. 


Lend Your 
Journal to a Friend 


Make a Friend 
by Lending Your Journal 


tained. Many of the smallish proportion of 
such cases found went 4-F. But by and 
large, n-p’s are all kinds—average citizens in 
whom early emotional warpings, often un- 
realized, have so flawed the grain that the 
structure is a little too weak for war’s 
special requirements. Most people have 
such flaws, small or large. An eminent 
psychiatrist’s personal off-the-record hunch 
is that investigation would show some n-p 
element in three out of four Americans. 
Military doctors have already learned that 
the toughest man—even prewar marines, 
tough as they come—has a snapping point. 

“Screening out every man who will crack 
emotionally under some conditions,” said 
one uniformed authority, “would mean 
screening out every man in the Army.” 

Yet much of it means that, nevertheless, 
we did no nearer right by our youngsters in 
the emotional than in the physical field. 
Careful and intelligent handling from baby- 
hood, up can minimize the seriousness of 
such flaws. Similarly, most of us are sus- 
ceptible to the common cold. The intelligent 
thing is not to ignore colds as hopelessly in- 
evitable, but to take precautions against 
them—and against their turning into pneu- 
monia. Certainly 600,000 n-p’s recognizable 
under necessarily hurried and superficial 
military examination is—again—too dog- 
gone many and—again—spells past negli- 
gence. 

Knowledge to apply is vaguer here. Most 
experts feel, however, that the ‘‘emotional 

(Continued on Page 81) 


§ minute BEAUTY LI FT 


helps give your skin 


AZZLING NEW CHARM 





Complete Home Facial Works Wonders 
For Tired Faded Faces and Necks! 


Here’s a remarkable ‘beauty-lift’ 
that any girl can help give her face 
and neck right at home. It’s a com- 
plete facial and takes only 8 minutes 
with Edna Wallace Hopper’s 
Homogenized Facial Cream. 


And the devastatingly 
RESULTS—after even the first facial 
—should convince you that at any 
price—you simply can’t beat 
Hopper’s Facial Cream to lubricate 
dry, fading skin and to make skin 
appear firmer, smoother and fresher. 
Faithful use will help you maintain 
exquisitely lovely face and neck 
beauty thruout the years. 


lovely 


Here’s What To Do— 


Just pat Hopper’s Homogenized 
Facial Cream over your face and 
neck, always using upward, out- 
ward strokes (follow direction of 
arrows in diagram). Then gently 
press an EXTRA amount of this amaz- 


ing beauty cream over any lines or 


wrinkles. Leave on about 8 minutes 
so that your skin can properly bene 
fit by the homogenized beauty oi 
in this famous Hopper’s Cream. 


Notice how caressingly soft, marble 
smooth and glowing your skin ap- 
pears. The reason Hopper’s Facial 
Cream is SO ACTIVE and lubricates 
the skin so expertly and evenly is 


because it’s homogenized. 


Get a jar of Hopper’s Facial 
Cream today! Treat your face and 
neck every night to this thrilling 
‘beauty-lift’, All cosmetic counters. 








Helps Deflake Aging 
UNLOVELY ‘TOP-SKIN’ 
Hopper’s White Clay Pack is 


narvelous to help clear away 

faded ‘top-skin® debris with its 
; , 

ugly dried up fading skin cells 

Also very effective for en- 


larged pore openings and to 


loosen blackheads. 





Ltwa Wollece 


HOPPER’S 


HOMOGENIZED 
FACIAL CREAM 





GOWN BY TRIGERE 


RAWLINGS 


| 


been on her feet all day 


Women on the busy side tell us that 
Selby ARcH PRESERVER Shoes let them 
work hard and enjoy life—without a 
trace of foot fatigue. So we give credit 


where credit is due; to Selby’s: 


e world famous steel arch bridge for firm support 
e individually placed metatarsal pad for comfort 


e perfectly flat innersole for a comfort - dividend 


2545 O95 


Slightly Higher in Western States 
and Canada 


Selby Shoes, Fifth Ave. and 38th St., New York City, 
and Your Leading Shoe and Department Store 
Manufactured for women by THE SELBY SHOE COMPANY, 
Portsmouth, O.; for men, E.T. WRIGHT & CO., Rockland, Mass. 
for children, GREEN SHOE MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 
IN CANADA, MURRAY-SELBY, LTD., LONDON, ONT. © IN ENGLAND, 
SELBY SHOES, LTD., LONDON ¢« IN AUSTRALIA, SELBY SHOE! 
(AUST.) LTD., SYDNEY « IN NEW ZEALAND, SWINTON & OATES, LTD. 
AUCKLAND ¢ IN ARGENTINA, ALBERTO GRIMOLDI, BUENOS AIRES 
SELBY SHOES THE WORLD OVER—ESTABLISHED 1877. a 
CREATED FOR PEACETIME COMFORT — PRICELESS IN WARTIME 
Copr. 1944, The Selby Shoe Co, 
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}climate”’ of a child’s first years is quite as 
}important as his nutrition. A sort of emo- 
| tional infection apparently carries over to 
very small fry from the jangled behavior of 
junstable parents. “Only children” and 
} those from “broken homes” are known to 
be poor emotional risks in after life. In some 
opinions, explanations might run like this: 
|Parents who stop voluntarily at one child 
® thereby reflect an abnormal sense of in- 

| security in the world, picked up by the child 
| and expressed in unstable behavior. Sepa- 
§) rations or divorces, often preceded by quar- 

irels, that produce many ‘‘broken homes’’ 
| are also signs of parental instability, likely 
to crop up in the children unless extraor- 
i dinary care is taken. Widows’ children, 
| tragically deprived of fathers, may develop 
strains, since they miss the normal transfer 
from relying emotionally on mother to rely- 
ing as much or more on father, which ap- 
| parently should take place early. 

It may even be that the high number of 
easily identified n-p’s among younger draft 
registrants reflects the upsets and frustra- 
tions of the “‘younger generation,” flaming- 
youth afterclap of 1918. The dates are 
right. Boys born to youngish parents be- 
| tween 1918 and 1926 would now be between 
| eighteen and twenty-six. Emotionally be- 

wildered young marrieds, unsettled by at- 
| tacks on traditional morals, many of the 
| fathers in question 
| bearing theemotional 
scars of war, would aaa Ss 
| theoretically account 
| for much of present 
| young folks’ instabil- 
| ity.‘ Similarly emo- 
tional damage done 
by the depression, 
affecting children 
through parents, 
could account for 
much of the adoles- 
cent juvenile delin- 
quency now cropping 
up with wartime 
strains and disloca- 
tions as occasion. 

Vague or not, sev- 
eral present morals 
stem from these 
guesses. We certainly 
need more thorough ~ 
research into what 
makes us so unstable 
a nation—psychia- 
trists claim that we 
spend $250,000,000 a 
year on institutions 
for mental cases and 
only about $1,000,000 
for research into what 
ails their inmates. And we certainly owe our 
youngsters a more rewarding emotional cli- 
_ mate than we have yet supplied, which im- 

plies more intelligent parental understanding 
of what warps children. 









hands 


Prayer 





lowly, 





Tue National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene recently boiled down a list of twenty 
traditional misconceptions, each loaded with 
potential damage, from the best current 
slants on child rearing. Samples of notions 
still widely held that aren’t true are: That 
adults understand children because they 
were once children themselves; that the 
child is not affected by the emotional states 
of others; that respect for parents should be 
instilled through fear; that naughtiness is 
intentional; that child’s play is relatively 
unimportant and may be interrupted at will; 
that children outgrow their bad habits; and 
so on, adding up to a huge need for parent 
re-education. For most professionals agree 
that, by and large, parents are the best ones 
to rear children, if they do it right. 

Ready help, of a kind with results already 
tested, lies in the “‘child-guidance clinic”’ to 
which worrisome youngsters and conse- 
quently worried parents can go for straight- 
ening out. Hospital, church, community 
center are all likely places for such clinics. 
Like well-child clinics, child-guidance out- 
fits are all too few. As a matter of fact, the 
ideal thing would probably be an over-all 
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By Elizabeth Coatsworth 


It could not be so very wrong 

If before starting to make bread, 
When all was ready to begin, 

A little prayer were said. 


A lively air and a calm heart 
And, with them both, unhurried 


The work must have before the loaf, 
Firm, crisp and fragrant, stands. 


Bread has its holiness. Remember, 
Among the hopes in the Lord’s 


For spiritual things, bread, simple, 


Finds mention there. 
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institution that started with prenatal work 
covering child psychology and diet, too, and 
then followed up with a well-child clinic all 
through the preschool period, with the psy- 
chological counselor across from the dentist 
and the doctor and the nutritionist right 
down the hall. 

It will also be important to get 11,000,000 
men, many of them actual or potential fa- 
thers, out of uniform and into civilian life 
with a minimum of emotional hang-over 
from the war. As hinted, returned soldiers’ 
troubles in 1919 may have considerably in- 
creased the current crop of n-p military bad 
risks. With great forethought, the armed 
services are not only doing far more in this 
war to treat n-p casualties quickly and effec- 
tively; they are also setting up.means to 
cushion the transition to civilian life for men 
discharged for either emotional or physical 
reasons. That job must be continued by the 
Veterans’ Administration—and by the men’s 
homefolks. There cannot be too much public 
education in how and how not to handle the 
returned veteran. 


There is a home front here too. A girl who 
hastily married a boy going into the Army in 
1940, had a baby in’41, took a war job in’42, 
is in a spot that implies at least two and 
three quarters strikes on her, her child and 
her returning husband. Such servicemen’s 
youngsters have long been deprived of fa- 
thers, have often 
never seen their fa- 
—EE thers at all—which 
means potential 
trouble. Wives in war 
jobs, daily away for 
long periods, care of 
their children ranging 
from stupid neglect 
to impersonal day 
nurseries, complicate 
matters even farther. 
They may do all 
right. People are 
often unexpectedly 
stable and flexible. 
But any possible help 
from Army, Wash- 
ington, church or 
community will be 
indispensable. 

The public got an- 
other jolt from Selec- 
tive Service’s recent 
policy of keeping in- 
ductions among men 
below twenty-six as 
far as possible be- 
cause, by and large, 
older recruits lacked 
the necessary 
strength and stamina 
for soldiering. Most people had always fig- 
ured the early thirties as the point where the 
human machine first went off peak. This 
policy did not mean, however, that the na- 
tion’s level of stamina was unduly low too 
young. This is a tough war; prize fighters 
usually substitute experience and skill for 
stamina after the age of twenty-seven. 

There is room for worry in the poor physi- 
cal condition of below-twenty-six young- 
sters inducted as lacking disease and other 
overt defects. How much the habits and 
sense of well-being that go with being in the 
pink have to do with emotional stability and 
resistance to disease is anybody’s guess. But 
it would be hard plausibly to maintain that 
a youngster who plays hard outdoors and 
enjoys it does not stand a better chance of 
growing up 1-A than one whose bones and 
muscles merely carry him flabbily about. 

Here again we failed to live up to our pic- 
ture of ourselves. Husky football players 
and swimming champions had been kidding 
us into thinking our young men must be 
pretty rugged. Yet for four years officers in 
charge of basic training have been uttering 
bewildered complaints about the puniness of 
the material that Selective Service gave 
them. Far too many young 1-A’s had poor 
wind—“‘heart power,” professionals call it— 
and were strangely undeveloped in the 
“shoulder girdle,” or carrying region. 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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Now I know why 


they say Evening in Paris 
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is made for Romanee 


ENCHANTMENT OF LovE...with soft feminine beauty enhanced a 


thousandfold by the delicate charm of Kvening ia Paris make-up. 


Evening in Paris face powder, touching the skin with silken bloom 


--- faint flush of feather-light Evening in Paris rouge... a sweet 


mouth glorified by the satin flame of Evening in Paris lipstick. 


Yes, truly Evening in Paris is the make-up for Romance 


... the reason why it is said “to make a 
lovely lady even lovelier, 


Evening in Paris.” 


Tune in “Here’s to Romance,” 


with Jim Ameche and Ray 
Bloch’s Orchestra, featuring 
Larry Douglas with guest stars 
—Thursday evenings, 
Columbia Network, 


Face Powder $1.00 

Lipstick 50¢ 

Rouge 50e 

Perfume $1.25 to $10.00 
(Plus tax) 
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Simple ded 


A Sister did was to fold back a piece of 
paper, pin it to a stick, and blow on it. It 
whirled — and fast! 


Sure, it’s a simple idea. But General Motors 
engineers, always plugging away at making 
more and better things for more people, found 
the germ of a new transmission in an idea just 
as simple. 


And the Tank Corps is using it right now. 


Here’s what happened. A husky steel fan was 
fashioned that forced oil against another fan 
facing it. That fan whirled, just like Sister’s 
whirligig. And around this principle, they 
built a silky, simple power drive that brought 
the goal of completely automatic gearshifting 
a lot nearer. 


Then Pearl Harbor. And squat tanks began 





Every Sunday Afternoon— GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 


Re 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 


Buy War Bonds 


, 
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flowing off the assembly lines instead of smart 
automobiles. It looked like the end of the new 
transmission. 


But when new tank models came up for de- 
sign, General Motors engineers saw an oppor- 
tunity to ease the tank driver’s battle problems. 


They reached back into their peacetime expe- 
rience with Hydramatic Drive — developed 
for your own driving convenience, mind you 
—and came up with a completely automatic 
transmission for tanks. 


Now our light tanks are more agile, 
more nimble. And a driver can con- 
centrate on pillboxes or machine-gun 
nests, or whatever is his problem for 
the moment. 


Here’s a useful wartime plus that 


-NBC Network 
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stems right out of the everlasting American 
drive toward betterment. 


Such original efforts are made because men in 
this country know that just rewards await 
them for real enterprise. 


It’s an idea that helped make life in prewar 
America very much worth living. It has aided 
our country greatly in war. And it will con- 
tinue to provide more and better things for 
more people in the years ahead. 


GENERAL Motors 


““VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC «+ OLDSMOBILE * BUICK * CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER ¢ FRIGIDAIRE * GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
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No news to experts. Four years ago, for 
ance, a check on men freshmen entering 
» University of Illinois showed that 64 per 
it couldn’t swim fifty yards; 26 per cent 
udn’t chin themselves five times; 24 per 
it couldn’t jump an obstacle waist high. 
e experts also knew such neglected but 
1azing facts as that, in the last two high- 
ool grades, close to half our youngsters 
no physical training at all. Interscholas- 






ere, too, war needs are peace needs. 
i lysical skills and vigorous habits are excel- 
t socializers for kids, spontaneously teach- 
§ normal give-and-take and normal con- 
. ence, which mean better emotional adjust- 
@ nt. Circulation and appetite benefit from 
(cular, hard play. The queer thing is that 
2 nation should need reminding of such 
nisms, and prove to have reared so many 
sungsters who don’t know how to play and 
both the attitudes and the skills for it. 
physical education, learning from the 
, is trying to spread out and prove more. 
3 leaders hope that health education and 
idy training will go hand in hand in schools 
d that the present rigid and meager pat- 
of school teams, expensive equipment, 
sring exercises will give way to something 
joader and less formal. 
|The running game and the jungle gym 
y the hopes of one such expert. “‘Calis- 
lenics won’t do for American kids,” he says. 
any competitive games are all right, but 
yn’t fit smaller youngsters at the ages when 
ind and muscle and a liking for vigor must 
itch on if they’re to develop later. The 
ition’s children need run-sheep-run and 
.p-on-the-icebox. Tag-and-it games are just 
zht—run like blazes, to the breathless 

































pse. Marcy held tenaciously to Rick. ‘‘Come 

hn, soldier,” the brakeman said. “‘Kiss the 
tle lady and give her the buffalo.” 

| “Moose,” said Rick automatically. 

| Gently Rick disentwined himself from 

arcy and gave her Homer. She staggered 

| little under his weight. 

*““See you soon, little one,”’ Rick said, kiss- 

hg the top of her head. ‘“‘As soon as I’ve 

ound a place, I’ll send for you both.” 

Marcy tightened her clutch on Homer 
d tried to smile through the fretwork of 

is antlers. The conductor was slamming 

ut the half door of the train platform. 

| “Good-by, darling,”’ Rick called. ‘‘’By, 

omer. Take good care of each other. 

ou’re all I’ve got.” 

Tears dripped down Marcy’s nose and she 

ouldn’t even get at her handkerchief be- 

ause of Homer. 

The train was a disconsolate tail of smoke 

n the distance when a voice at her shoulder 

aid tentatively, “Redcap, lady?” 

“T'll handle this myself,” Marcy said with 
lignity, and trudged doggedly down the 
atform. ‘‘Listen, you white woman’s bur- 
len,”’ she told the bobbing Homer, “Rick 
villed us to each other, and we’re going to 
nake the best of it. No matter what we 
hink of each other. Marriage,” she said 
omberly, ‘“‘makes strange bedfellows.” 


When Marcy and Homer came home to 
nother, Mrs. Bishop said times certainly had 
hanged; in her day girls came home from a 
loneymoon with a husband. Mr. Bishop 
aid that’s what you got when you married 
he athletic type, and Butch and Dutch, the 
wins, said, “Gosh, sis, whyn’t you take us 
vith you so we could ’a’ seen Rick nail him?”’ 

Marcy gave Homer into their loving keep- 
ng. ‘Here, my little ghouls, keep him safe 
or the absent warrior. That can be your 
ontribution to the war effort.” 

Settling back, she waited impatiently for 
he mail: She barely unpacked, because 
Rick might send for her any day. Rick’s 
irst letter said he had a lead on an apart- 
nent and it looked as if it wouldn’t be long 
iow. Keep her fingers crossed, he said, and 
ell Homer to keep his chins up. Marcy was 
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point, then a chance to relax and catch your 
breath. Swinging round informally on a 
jungle gym means arm-and-shoulder devel- 
opment at your own pace. Heart power and 
shoulder girdle automatically taken care of — 
and the kid is having a swell time too.” 

’ Others want more of an idea alread y start- 
ing before the war: aiming organized ath- 
letics not at complicated team games, such 
as football, but at teaching everybody in- 
dividual sports—swimming, golf, bat-and- 
ball games—that carry on with the young- 
ster after he leaves school for good. Obvi- 
ously any over-all expansion of vigorous play 
implies careful medical checkups in paral- 
lel—a matter still thoroughly neglected in 
many places. That is one reason why phys- 
ical educators are now propositioning the 
medical profession with an all-round medical- 
health-play program for the postwar future. 

All such things mesh into one another— 
more and better exercise, feeding, emotional 
understanding. If they come to Pass in con- 
sequence of public distress about 4-F’s, the 
4-F’s will have made the nation a hand- 
some—and_ probably undeserved—present. 
Or, for another slant, here is a suggestion 
from a Washington official whose job, con- 
cerned with physical fitness, is pretty thought- 
provoking: After the war your community 
will want a war memorial for the boys who 
never came back—dead at Tarawa, Cassino, 
Ste. Mere-Eglise. This man says statues are 
all right, but: 

“The money that stone and bronze would 
cost could help solve the physical problems 
that war brought to light. I’d like to see the 
price of that statue build a new tennis court 
in the park. I’d like to see that memorial 


hall a prenatal clinic. That would honor the |! 


boys in a new—and very pertinent—way.” 
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so cheered she made a special trip to the 
twins’ room to tell Homer. He looked more 
understanding, she thought, and maybe he 
was mellowing with age. She tweaked one 
of his ears in a sudden gesture of friendship 
and felt giddy with happiness. 

Rick’s next letter followed close on the 
heels of that one. It was written in pencil 
and it was quite short. It said that his regi- 
ment had been alerted, and that when he 
saw the apartment it wasn’t nearly good 
enough for her and when he came back he’d 
build her a house that was. He said for 
Homer to keep his eye on her and that he’d 
send her an address. as soon as he had one 
and that he loved her very much. 

For two weeks Marcy concentrated on 
keeping a stiff upper lip, a consuming effort. 


Then she got a cable from Rick saying he } 


arrived safely. Finally there was a letter. 
The crossing had been uneventful and there 
was a statue of Peter Pan in Kensington 
Gardens that reminded him of Marcy. 
Furthermore, if Homer wasn’t looking after 
her, he was going to shoot him again when 
he got back. 

“They’re keeping us as busy as a battalion 
of bees,’”’ Rick wrote, ‘‘and I’m grateful. 
It’s the sitting around and waiting that’s the 
worst. That goes for both of us. Get some- 
thing to do.” 

Marcy reread the letter until she knew 
each scrawled syllable by heart. Then she 
put on her brightest lipstick and went down- 
stairs to tell her family that she was fine, 
really, and she was going to get a job. While 
she was talking, the twins arrived, dragging 
Homer between them by the antlers. Marcy 
took one swift look at them and burst into 
tears. The twins stared back at her in trapped 
terror until Mrs. Bishop, rough-voiced, 
ordered them and Homer to the attic with 
instructions to keep that dreadful beast 
there for the duration. The twins faithfully 
complied except for the times that they 
absolutely had to have Homer in the back 
lot for commando practice. He was theirs 
and they were his. And that was where 
Homer bested Marcy, who was only just 
beginning to learn the infinite and subtle 
reaches of loneliness. 
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Got lots to do? Breakfast on crisp 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat, natural whole wheat energy-cereal! 


There’s a grand head-start— 
for schooldays and for workdays 
— in a good substantial energy- 
breakfast built around Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat. 


Crisp as the early fall weather 
itself! Rich-tasting as only Nature 
could make it! Nowrishing as 
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only sun-ripe whole wheat can 
be! Add sugar, milk, fruit... 


M-m-m — real eating pleasure! 


Nabisco Shredded Wheat is 
made from 100% whole wheat, 
one of the Basic 7 Foods our Gov- 
ernment advises to guard good 
health. Serve it tomorrow! 


NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 
contributes these 
essential food elements: 
. PROTEINS for strength 
. CARBOHYDRATES for energy 
. VITAMIN B: aids digestion 
. IRON for blood-building 


MAOH ™ 


PHOSPHORUS for strong bones 


BAKED BY NABISCO... 
LUNG) ~=NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY, makers ef Nabisco Cereals, 


Ritz Crackers, Premium Crackers and other family favorites. 
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SPRING ra 


Pret Pech 


Resilient steel spring wire made it pos- 
sible to use heavy cannon in tanks. Reduced 

recoil from feet to inches. This same resiliency of steel 
spells comfort and long life in upholstered furniture, bed- 
springs, inner-spring mattresses. Today, you may not be 
able to buy these products made with U-:S:S Premier 
Spring Wire. The machinery that made this famous 
spring wire is needed for war production. But Premier 
will be back, better than ever. Then, when you buy 
furniture and sleep equipment, remember to look for 
your guide to ‘‘hidden values”’... the famous Premier Tag. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Co., New York 
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She thanked God for the secretarial course 
which was responsible for bringing the Gleiss 
Optical Instrument Company—“‘Gleiss Op- 
tics Have Gone to War”’—into her life. She 
was very busy and passably happy. She 
wrote Rick every day and heard from him 
almost as often. He was stationed right 
outside of London with an antiaircraft bat- 
tery and he missed her, but things could be 
a lot worse. He and Skippy and Tex had 
run up to Edinburgh on their first pass, and 
next week end some friends of Bunny’s were 
taking them boating on the Thames. Strange 
names kept cropping up in his letters and 
Marcy found it increasingly difficult to keep 
track of which was who. 

She wrote him about her work and the 
girls in the office and how they had given 
Mr. Mustard a farewell party last Friday 
afternoon. Then she had to explain who Mr. 
Mustard was, and it took a long time. When 
she reread it, she wondered how much of it 
Rick would be interested in anyway. So she 
added a P.S. saying how well Homer was 
looking and how sorry she felt for all war 
brides who didn’t have a handsome gnu to 
look after them. Actually she had not been 
up to see Homer in two months. 

On her sixth-month anniversary Marcy 
got her first raise, and Rick cabled her two 
orchids and a carnation for Homer. Marcy, 
her conscience heavy, rounded up the twins 
and made a special trip to the attic for the 
carnation-pinning ceremony. Homer was 
looking a little seedy, she discovered, but 
the twins had not succeeded in dimming his 
accusing stare. In her haste to get away from 
him, she missed her mark. The twins, who 
were standing by with 
some reverence, felt 
obliged to remark 
that an ear was a 
funny place to pin a 
flower on a genoo. 

She wrote Rick 
that night, describ- 
ing the ceremony in 
some detail. Marcy 
was finding that she 
could write about 
Homer much more 
easily than she could 
view him, and her pen 
was producingagrow- 
ing collection of 
Homerabilia that had 
small basis in fact. ’ 

While she was sealing 

the envelope, she re- 

flected that their letters were becoming 
increasingly full of Homer and little else. 
Somehow there didn’t ‘seem to be much else 
to write about. Rick didn’t know her new 
friends at the office, and she didn’t know 
Skippy and Bunny and Tex, although she 
inquired after them dutifully in each letter. 
Homer was at least a mutual acquaintance 
at this point. Or so Rick thought, and this 
was no time to disillusion him. 
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ing with outlaws. 


Sue had been married almost a year when 
she was made secretary to Mr. Blaisdell, 
general sales manager of Gleiss Op. She felt 
the obligations of a career woman upon her, 
and she celebrated her first anniversary by 
investing in a deceptively simple black dress. 
It didn’t seem to go with her guileless hair- 
do, so she recklessly swept the latter on top 
of her head in a severe pompadour. When 
she tried the effect on her family, her fat ier 
observed, after a short startled silence, that 
for a minute he thought it was Shirley Temple 
playing Theda Bara. 

_ When she began to feel familiar with the 
role, she sent Rick a picture of the New 
Woman. He wrote back that it wasn’t the 
way he’d been thinking of her, but if Homer 
approved, he was satisfied. As a matter of 
fact, he said he always remembered her the 
way. she looked that first night when Stu 
Barrett had the flu, and Rick was sent as a 
harmless substitute. 

“Until you, I was a fraternity brother who 
could be trusted,” Rick wrote, ““but there 
you were, all soft and sweet in that dress 
with the big white ruffle.”’ 

Marcy read the last sentence twice. War 


U N I T E D Ss T A 7 E S s T E E L had softened Rick. Considerably. This was 


COMMENTS 


If we were all to be judged by our 
thoughts, the hills would be swarm- 


—JOHANN SIGURJONSSON. 


A dull friend offers a great relief. 
It is like taking the cat in your lap 
after holding a squirrel. 


Fishing is a delusion entirely sur- 


rounded by liars in old clothes. 


There’s another advantage in bein’ 
poor—a doctor’ll cure you faster. 


september, 19 













































the first time he had ever told her how 
felt about that dress, which even now 
pressed her. It was one that mother k 
picked out for her Little Girl, and Mai 
had worn it under pressure. It was li 
blue and would have been more suit 
Marcy remembered, to eight than eighte 
and certainly was not geared to the purs 
of the university’s Most Eligible Male. 
At the bottom of the letter Rick wre 
that he was being transferred and not 
worry if she didn’t hear from him for a whi 
Two weeks later the Allies landed in Ita 
Marcy was small and vacant with fear. 


Ten all of a sudden Rick was com 
home. There it was, a V-mail lying besi 
her orange juice one morning. The shrap! 
in his leg didn’t mean much. That’s what 
said, but they were mustering him out, 
said, because it might be a couple of mont 
before it healed. j 

“T’m lucky,” he wrote. “Luckier 
most. Start looking for an apartment f 
you and me and Homer right now. By 
time you read this, I’ll be on my way hom 
Circle Friday, the twenty-eighth, on evet 
calendar you can find. That’s the day.” 


The calendar on her desk left no doul 
that it was Friday, the twenty-eightl 
The “28” on the top of the page was ringe 
heavily. Where the appointments shoul 
have been listed, matchstick figures ¢ 
moose and man careened drunkenly. 
side the calendar lay Rick’s letter. 

When Sadie, the relief secretary, came 
take over, Marcy was rereading between th 
lines for the tent 
time. The lette 
seemed’ no more ré 
vealing than the ens 
velope: ‘Mrs. Riche! 
ard S. Caldwell. 
Marey doodled a ste 
around the S. Sas 
Soldier, Sportsman 
Spouse—Stranger. 

“How can you si 
there so calmly, 
Sadie breathed 
“when your life is jus 
beginning again? 
The office grapevi 


—HOLMES. 


—DON MARQUIS. 


of efficiency. 

Marcy focused or 
Sadie with difficult 
Sadie was a genteel 
virgin of indeterminate years. Having had) 
no personal brushes with love, Sadie enjoyed. 
acalm certainty about its inevitable triumph. 
This shining faith had been nurtured on 
years of lending-library romances. 

“Calm,” said Marcy miserably, “like a 
cyclone. My life hangs by a moose. That’s 
where we left off and that’s all that we’ve 
got to start on.” 

“You mean that darling Homer,” Sadie 
said happily. She was pleased with her posi- 
tion as Marcy’s confidante; it gave her a 
genuine inside track on romance. She had 
never met Rick or Homer, but she believed 
in them as wholéheartedly as in the count- 
less other heroes she had worried through 
to happy endings. “I think it’s the cutest. 
thing the way you and Rick carry on about 
him in your letters. Sometimes,” Sadie 
fluttered, ‘‘Homer seems just as real to me 
as Rick.” 

Marcy wheeled on the startled Sadie. 
“Me, too,” she said harshly. “That’s the 
trouble.”” She paused, sure of sympathy, 
but uncertain of understanding. “Listen, 
Sadie, I want to tell you something I’ve 
never told anyone.” 

Sadie’s eyes glistened. Her voice was a 
conspiratorial whisper. “You know your 
secret is safe with me.” 

There were moments when Sadie’s rever- 
ent clichés overpowered Marcy; in her pres- 
ent crisis the solemn sincerity was comfort- 
ing. “‘Sadie,”” she said, ‘I hate Homer.” 
There it was; she had said it. 

Sadie looked blank, then incredulous. But 
her vast research in the vagaries of heroines 
told her what to do. Sadie turned back 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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unt AcaTHa gave us that old relic when 

she broke up housekeeping. There 

was nothing Fred and I could do but take 

it—and then live in constant fear of the 

day she’d come to visit us and find it col- 
lecting dust in the attic. 

One day last summer something I saw 
in a store window sparked an idea. Why 
couldn’t I do over my whole dining room 
m mid-Victorian style—capture all the 
lush, ornate charm of the period, but in 
modern colors? And Jd start with Aunt 
Agatha’s sideboard! 

Fred thought I was a little wacky when 
| told him—but I finally talked him into 
1elping. We went to work, and in the nick 
of time, because Aunt Agatha dropped in 
‘or one of those “‘surprise”’ visits of hers 
—just as Fred and I were putting on the 
inishing touches. 


Honestly, I wish you could have seen 
ner face when she saw her old sideboard 


MADE BY THE MAKER OF 
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painted shell-pink, highlighted with gold. 
I thought for a minute she was going to 
choke, but she started to grin and look 
around the room. Then she saw the plant 
stand between the windows. “Heavens to 
Betsy!” she snorted. “It’s my old hat- 
rack.”’ I admitted it. 

“Well,” said Aunt Agatha, “I never 
knew it was so good looking.” 

That was just the beginning. I had to 
tell her about everything in the room- 
how Id splurged on the sweet Victorian 
chairs and then balanced out the budget 
by buying the table for a songata second 





hand store how those shutters were res- 
cued from an old house they were tearing 
down across the street—how I'd used a 
long and short curtain at each window to 
get that different-looking crisscross effect. 

But all the time Aunt Agatha kept look- 
ing at the floor—and not because she was 
bashful either. ‘“‘Armstrong’s Linoleum?” 


ARMSTRONG'S ‘QUAKER 


sw 


Sideboard 
we had to start with! 
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Lush but penny-wise—that's the story of this 
lovely Victorian dining room created from home- 
painted furniture. A specially designed Armstrong 
Floor gives the room charm and unity, puts a 
happy end to clean-up problems. The background 
is black Marbelle Linoleum, Style 021 .. the 
scroll insets are coral Marbelle, Style 019. If you 
would like a complete list of furnishings and « 
floor plan, they will be sent free upon request 


* * * 


effect. He helped me design the handsome 
scrolls, and then his mechanic s cut them 
out of one color of linoleum—rich cora! 
Marbelle 
black Marbelle. I was amazed how easily 
and quickly they did it. 


and inlaid them in the field of 


“Only sensible floor for a dining room 

Armstrong’s Linoleum,” Aunt Agatha 
said suddenly. And all the time I'd been 
thinking she was old fashioned! 


More do-it-yourself ideas, a book of home 
dec oraiing suggestions, are yours il you w rite for 


on “Ideas for Old Rooms and New” by Hazel Dell 
she asked. I nodded. “Must have cost you ; 
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(Continued from Page 8&4) 

firmly to first essentials. “How can you 
worry about a moose when’ your man is 
coming home?” More gently she added, 
“You’re going to have a man underfoot 
again.” She glowed with a vicarious happi- 
ness, which she earnestly tried to force on 
her friend. 

Marcy made a final, despairing attempt 
to fight her way through the hearts and 
flowers. If Sadie would just realize her 
problem, maybe there would be an answer. 
After all, clichés were the distilled essence 
of a lot of experience. ““Don’t you see?” 
Marcy pleaded. ““The moose has gotten 
more important than the man. And I hate 
Homer. It’s all sort of mixed up and ——” 

Sadie’s kind face sagged. ““You mean— 
you mean you don’t Jove Rick? That for two 
years you’ve been living a lie?” 

““Of course, I love Rick,” Marcy said 
wildly. “‘That has nothing to do with it. 
I ss 

Sadie was losing patience. This was not 
what her reading had led her to expect. 
“Love has everything to do with it,” she 
said with finality, seating herself at Marcy’s 
typewriter. ““For a minute I thought there 
was something to worry about.” 





Marcy slowly drew on her coat. At the 
door she remembered to say, “‘Thanks, 
Sadie. You’ve been a—great help.” 

Of course there’s nothing to worry about, 
Marcy silently told Sadie on the bus going 
home. Except that Rick doesn’t know how I 
feel about Homer and I don’t know how Rick 
feels about me, and where do we go from there? 
After all, I outgrew that dress he liked a long 
lime ago. I’m just not the girl he left behind 
him, and how do I know I’m the one he wants 
to come home to, Sadie? 

And as for you, Mr. Blaisdell, said Marcy, 
getting off the bus, and ignoring the appre- 
ciative whistles of three soldiers standing on 
the corner, what makes you so sure we're not 
exactly strangers? Of course; we had two weeks 
together and that was only. two years ago. 
There’s some chance I'll recognize him at the 
station even if he can’t wear a carnation, str, 
because il isn’t G.I. And she collided with an 
old gentleman who observed testily that he 
had yet to meet anyone under thirty who 
knew where they were going. 

That cute Homer and the darling things we 
make up about him, Marcy uttered savagely 
to Sadie, that helps too. Of course, Homer and 
I do have one thing in common: Rick won't 
recognize either of us. The only thing I didn’t 
tell Rick was what really happened to Homer. 
So there’s nothing to worry about, is there? 

Now you listen to me, both of you, Marcy 
said, sidestepping the twins’ bikes and going 
up the walk. We’re not exactly strangers, and 


“Better keep him in the 
house while he’s teething.” 
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there’s nothing to worry about. Except that I 
don’t know Rick’s world any more and he 
doesn’t know mine. And we couldn't even sepa- 
rate if we wanted to. We have Homer to think of. 
A little girl on a scooter eyed her fixedly, and 
Marcy wondered if she had spoken aloud. 
She hurried up the steps into the house. 

There was Homer, propped against the 
umbrella stand. She could not bring herself 
to agree with her mother that the twins had 
done such a dandy job of piecing him to- 
gether. The ravages of two years’ junior- 
commando practice s showed. 

“At least he’s all there, dear,”’ Mrs. Bishop 
said soothingly. ‘‘And he doesn’t look half as 
peaked as you do. Remember, it’s a lot more 
important for you to look nice than it is for 
Homer.” 

“Why does everything have to come back 
to Homer?’”’ Marcy demanded hostilely. 
“Homer broke up our honeymoon. He 
horned in on our farew ell. He’s taken up all 
our letters. And now,” she wailed, ‘‘you’re 
implying that he looks better than I do.” 

Mrs. Bishop took her daughter in her 
arms. “There, there,’”’ she said soothingly. 
“You're just tired. I knew you should have 
given up your job last week. But don’t 
worry, these things work themselves out.” 

Marcy murmured something unintelligible. 

Mrs. Bishop, warming to her subject, ig- 
nored it. “All you need is a hot bath and a 
half hour’s nap before Rick’s train comes in.” 

“Simple, isn’t it?’’ Marcy said. “If by 
any chance I have any trouble sleeping, I 
can always count mooses.” 

“And take plenty of time getting dressed,” 
continued her mother serenely. “I’m glad 
you got the lovely red suit—that color al- 
ways does so much for you.” 


THE costume’s fine,” Marcy said wanly. 
“Only it should have been a blue dress I 
threw away a long time ago.” 

Mrs. Bishop looked at her daughter in 
some hewilderment. “‘I just don’t under- 
stand you. You were so pleased with that 
outfit when you got it. You’re going to look 
lovely,” she said determinedly. “‘And first 
impressions are so important. Why, 
Marcy, what did I say? You're not crying, 
are you?” 

Marcy wiped her eyes with the back of her 
hand and said she wasn’t. ““You—you make 
it sound like a blind date.’’ She swallowed 
hard. ‘‘Maybe it is.” 

“Don’t be silly,” Mrs. Bishop said firmly. 
“You’re married to him. Now get in the car 
and I’ll take you to the apartment.” 


There was no doubt that the apartment 
was cozy. Especially with Homer in it. 
Maybe if Rick moved very carefully around 
the flowering antlers, or took to crawling 
around on all fours, there’d be room for him 
too. Marcy dismissed a swift, unbidden 
mental picture of a simian Rick, with glassy 
yellow eyes. The important thing now was 
to get the landlady’s picture down and 
Homer hung over the fireplace that was the 
apartment’s lone virtue. 

She dragged in the kitchen chair, piled 
books on it and prepared to remove The End 
of the Trail. Both Marcy and the books 
were shaky. Suddenly she landed with the 
picture in a heap of literature on the floor. 
She was dizzily pulling herself together, when 
there was a pounding on the door. 

““What’s going on in there?”’ 

Marcy recognized the landlady’s strident 
tones. “Nothing, Mrs. O’Malley,’’ Marcy 
said. She found her feet, adjusted her slim 
skirt and leaned the picture against Homer, 
hoping Mrs. O’Malley wouldn’t notice. 

“Can’t hear you!” 

“‘Nothing,’’ Marcy repeated, opening the 
door. ‘‘I was just getting things in shape for 
my husband ——’” 

“Don’t look that way to me.” Mrs. 
O’Malley surveyed the wreckage with a 
chilly eye. ‘“Young lady, maybe you don’t 
know there’s a housing shortage. I could 
rent this apartment five times by to- 


night —— What’s that?” 
“That,’”’ Marcy said belligerently, “is a 
genoo. Mr. Caldwell shot him. I paid two 


months’ rent in advance and I’m going to 
hang him.” 
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“It’s a moose,” said Mrs. O’Malley flatly. 
“Measly too. You ought to see the ones 
O’Malley used to bag. Why, he brought 
down one in Minnesota ——” 

“Caldwell,” Marcy said, “‘ bagged this one 
on our honeymoon. And I'll thank you to let 
us be.” 

Mrs. O’Malley took quick inventory of 
the situation. “Always liked a moose my- 
self,’ she said mildly. She hoisted Homer 
with an experienced hand. “Touchy bag- 
gage, aren’t you?” 

““You’d be touchy, too, if you hadn’t seen 
your husband for two years’”—Marcy felt 
the tears crowding again—‘“‘and all you had 
in common was a moose.” 

Mrs. O’Malley’s eyes traveled down the 
trim figure. ““Unless your husband’s eighty,” 
she said, ‘“‘I think you’ll find other things in 
common. As O’Malley used to say, ‘You 
don’t have no trouble makin’ a horse eat 
oats.’”’ 

“Horses,” said Marcy, picking up the 
scattered books, “‘aren’t very particular. 
But Mr. Caldwell is. Was. I don’t even 
know any more. I don’t know anything 
about him.” 

“The Army does a lot of things to a man, 
but I never saw one come out preferring a 
moose.”’ Mrs. O’Malley settled herself in 
the only comfortable chair. “‘Kinda new at 
this game, aren’t you? Bet you weren’t 
married so long before he went away.” 

“Two weeks,’” Marcy admitted, examin- 
ing her with respect. ““How could you tell?” 

Mrs. O’Malley’s laughter was too big for 
the small room. “I’m not as young as I 
look,” she told Marcy cheerfully. ““O’Malley 
was my fourth. Decided to come to the city 
to look for the fifth. Manpower’s kinda 
scarce on the farm now. As O’Malley used to 
say, ‘Women get awful notional without a 
man to keep ’em runnin’.’”’ 


“ Mayse that’s it.” Marcy looked at Mrs. 
O'Malley hopefully. “I used to know a lot 
about men, when I was in college. But the 
last two years ——”’ 

“You'll get the hang of it quick enough. 
You love that husband of yours, all right. 
But now you’ve got to see him head-on and 
you're scared silly.” 

Marcy nodded slowly and waited. Here 
was obviously a woman who did not hold, 
with Sadie, that love was a pure white light. 
Nor with mother, that if you took care of the 
first impression, the rest took care of itself. 

“As O’Malley used to say,” his relict con- 
tinued philosophically, “*‘ Marriage ain’t so 
difficult if you just step right up to it like 
you was milkin’ a cow.’” Mrs. O’Malley 
heaved her bulk out of the chair. ““Go on, 
now, and get yourself fancied up.” She 
sighed as she reached the door. “‘I wish I 
had your problems.” She looked almost 
wistful, ‘‘Don’t forget,’”’ said Mrs. O’Malley, 
“you got spring on your side.” 


The station was very much the way 
Marcy remembered it, only more so. Wave 
after wave of khaki and blue and hurrying 
men with brief cases seethed off the trains. 
But she needn’t have worried about recog- 
nizing Rick. There he was, taller than she 
had been thinking of him, and thinner. The 
eyes—how could she have forgotten?—were 
the same gray-that-was-almost-green. The 
limp was new. Her heart surged into her 
throat. 

And then Rick was standing over her. The 
singing in her ears was so loud she had 
trouble hearing him when he said, “I found 
you by the feather in your hat.” His lop- 
sided grin hadn’t changed either. ‘‘No one 
else would wear one so silly.” 

‘“‘Hello,’’ Marcy said. There must be some- 
thing else to say out of the tangle of mem- 
ories that tore at her. ‘“ You must be the man 
who shot Homer.” Some cold, objective 
part of her cringed. Enter Homer. And she 
had done it herself. 

It was not until they were crowded in a 
taxi with five other people going their way 
that she realized he hadn’t even kissed her. 
For a moment she considered doing some- 
thing about it, and then suddenly felt the 
way she had in front of the hotel manager on 
their honeymoon, knowing again the iron 
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resolve of the newlywed to conceal the glar- 
ing truth. She resented the other passengers 
until the first one got out, and then sKe had 
a wild impulse to beg them all to stay. Even 
the bright-eyed old lady in the corner seat 
who was not at all taken in by their tense 
casualness. 

Finally it was their stop. Rick paid the 
driver and they were walking up the stairs. 
Silently Marcy handed him the key to the 
apartment. He looked at the key and then 
he looked at Marcy, and right there in the 
hall he kissed her. 

She had forgotten about Homer until Rick 
opened the door. For a long moment he and 
Homer stared at each other. 

“Do you think he’s changed?”’ Marcy 
said, throwing herself into the breach. She’d 
done it again. Dragged in Homer, who was 
brooding moodily at half mast over the fire- 
place. She prayed that the twins’ repair job 
would stand up under the strain of this 
evening. 

“In two years,” Rick said slowly, “ 
you have to expect changes.” 

Marcy froze. Changes. There was some- 
body else. That was it; underneath every- 
thing, that was what she hadn’t let herself 
admit. She might have known; North Africa 
was full of girls. Beautiful Arab girls who 
looked like Hedy Lamarr. They wore flimsy 
skirts draped low on their stomachs. And 
even if their teeth weren’t good, nobody 
ever knew until it was too late, because they 
wore those veils. Marcy needed time, and 
Homer was suddenly a port of refuge. 
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Sang fer an Infant 


By Sara Van Alstyne Allen 


You are the flower 
Not yet open, 
Budded and sweet. 


You are the voyage 
Not yet begun 

When the new sails 
And the wind meet. 


You are the music 

Half heard... 

The first uncertain note 
Of morning’s bird. 

















“The home front’s been pretty rough on 
Homer,”’ Marcy said determinedly. “‘The 
least the twins could have done was to give 
him some wound stripes The stripe 
on Rick’s sleeve censored her desperate 
chatter. ‘Look,’ she said frantically, “I'll 
light the fire and you get the champagne 
out of the icebox. Remember the bottle we 
saved from our wedding? This is what it’s 
been waiting for.” 

If the home-coming lacked warmth, the 
fire did not. By the time Rick returned with 
the champagne in an ice-packed mixing 
bowl, the blaze was exuberant. The excelsior 
and the crumpled paper from all the wedding 
presents that had only now been unpacked 
threatened Homer’s chin whiskers. 

“Tt burns, doesn’t it?” Rick said ab- 
sently. He was working the cork, which 
gave with a hollow plok! and E nglished off 
the wall. Rick filled the glasses and the vola- 
tile liquid lay in. them, golden and unquiet 
in the firelight. He handed one chilled gob- 
let to Marcy. ‘To us,” he said finally. 

“To us,’’ Marcy echoed, too quickly. 
Keep it light, she told herself. ‘Or as O’Mal- 
ley might have said, ‘Long time no he.’” 
Not so funny. Maybe it would have been 
better if they’d just kept on writing letters 
about Homer all their lives. She touched her 
glass to Rick’s. Somehow she found herself 
including Homer in the gesture. She stopped 
abruptly. 

“Something the matter?’ Rick asked. 
His eyes crinkled at the corners and two 
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vertical lines deepened in his forehead. He 
had that look, Marcy remembered, for three 
days before she finally eased his proposal out 
of him. Now he said carefully, “I know two 
years is a long time. You must have met 
people. This O’Malley—is he a friend of 
yours?” 

Something that had been nagging at 
Marcy was coming out where she could get 
at it. She disposed of her champagne at a 
gulp, hardly aware that she did it. In that 
moment she was making the acquaintance of 
a headier wine. Confidence and clarity 
flooded through her. She had groped her 
way to the discovery that something very 
like what was bothering her was also tying 
Rick in knots. And maybe both their fears 
were groundless. It was like looking through 
a kaleidoscope: you held it steady and there 
was one design; when you jarred it just a 
little, it fell into a new pattern. Rick had 
joggled the kaleidoscope and she saw that he 
had Arabs of his own to haunt him. Women, 
she thought, were emotionally so much older 
than men, the poor darlings. It had been a 
long time since Marcy had felt so securely 
feminine. 

“Well,” she said, “now that you’ve 
brought it up, let’s put our cards on the 
table.”’ She was in full possession of herself 
and, she thought, of Rick and the wisdom of 
the ages. Timing was everything. This must 
have been the secret of Cleopatra and Du 
Barry and the whole sisterhood of glamour: 
they, too, knew how to seize the moment. 
“It’s Homer,’’ Marcy said challengingly. 

“All right,’’ Rick prompted. “* Homer.” 

Maybe timing wasn’t everything. Marcy 
found herself fumbling for words again. She 
suspected that neither Cleopatra nor Du 
Barry had had to cope with a moose in the 
middle of their grand passions. Settling 
Homer’s hash wasn’t as easy as it looked. 
After all, he had been Rick’s proud gift to 
her, almost the sum total of their past to- 
gether. She looked up at the enemy to 
fortify her distaste. Homer was sneering 
openly now, his square teeth gleaming. 
There was a hint of warm glue on the air. 

““Homer!’’ she repeated in alarm. He 
seemed to be sinking. 

Rick followed her gaze. Homer steadied. 
Marcy regarded him accusingly and then 
looked back at Rick. 

“You know how your car practically falls 
apart,’”’ she said exasperatedly, “but when 
you finally get to a garage, all it’ll do is 
purr.” 

A grin tugged at the corners of Rick’s 
mouth. His bewilderment should have 
deepened, but this was a Marcy he recog- 
nized. ‘‘Madam,”’ he said, “I wouldn’t have 
any idea what you're talking about, but I 
think we’ve met before. Let’s start at the 
beginning. About that garage, now?” 

“It’s Homer. Before you stopped him, he 
was slipping.” 

““Me?”’ Rick said. The grin came of age. 

“You looked at him,’’ Marcy insisted, 
“so he stopped. Just like the car.” 

“Thank you,” Rick said gravely. ‘‘That 
clears up everything.’” He contemplated 
his glass and for the first time seemed re- 
laxed. ‘‘ Maybe we should start with Homer.” 

“Quick!’’ Marcy said. ‘““Look now! He 
did it again!” 

“Did what?” 

“Sank, like I told you.” 


THE GLORIFIED 













Rick dismissed it. “It’s either the 
you hung him,” he said, “‘or the desir 
the moose for the flame. One way or 
other —” | 

“May it prove fatal,” Marcy interrup 
giggling. The sound startled both of th 
Her head felt light. “As O’Malley aly 
said & 

It was fatal. Marcy stared, transfi: 
Homer was lunging toward her, nos 
flaring. 

““See—he’s after me! He always kne 
hated him!” 

Homer crashed. He had parted from 
plaque and lay ingloriously leaking sawc 
from his broken neck. One yellow eye ro 
slowly and malevolently across the floor; 
vanished under the sofa. Silence, like 
dust, settled heavily on the room. 

Somebody had to do something, Ma 
knew. Magnanimous in victory, she scrz 
bled after the disembodied eye. She ca 
up disheveled, the eye winking from 
cupped palm, and reached tentatively 
Rick’s hand. 

“Darling,” she said, wishing she could} 
remorse, “‘it’s all my fault. Homer was yi 
first moose and you shot him for me an 
promised to learn to love him. Only,” 
said in a small voice, ‘‘I didn’t.” 

“You said you hated him,” Rick sta 
uncompromisingly. He moved closer. “! 
moose.” 

She looked up too quickly for Rick to ¢ 
guise his smile. ‘“‘Why, you—you frauc 
she said, outraged. “‘After all I suffered 
cause I thought you cared!”’ 

“TI do,” Rick said, caressing the glassy ¢ 
in his hand. ‘‘He’ll make a lovely pap 
weight. But I think you’re going to tt 
out handier around the house.” 

Laughter spilled through the room. Mai 
looked at Rick and Rick looked at Hom 
In wordless accord each seized an antler a 
headed for the door. 

“Exit Homer,” Rick said callously as th 
bundled him down the quiet street. 

“Enter O’Malley,”” Marcy murmured, 

Rick stopped short. ‘Wait a minute,” 
said. ‘“‘We never did clear up O’Malley.” 

“Next to you,’”’ Marcy said demurely, ' 
love O’Malley best.” 

Rick marched her to the nearest stre 
lamp, rested Homer’s remains against t 
post, and searched her small, shining fac 
“Now listen, you,” he said sternly, and thi 
for a long time he didn’t say anything mor 
“Gosh, you’re beautiful,” he said in a diffe 
ent tone. “I kept remembering the way yc 
looked that first time. I told myself 
couldn’t be true. But it is.’”” He turned h 
so that the light fell full on her, and his ey 
warmed with discovery. ‘‘The dress—that 
the same one, too, isn’t it?” 

Her glance lingered briefly on the new re 
suit. The dress was no more the same thz 
themselves or the world they faced. But Ric 
had seen a deeper truth. 

“Yes,” Marcy said, 
same.” 

Whatever else she had to say was lo: 
against his mouth. He seemed to have fo 
gotten all about O’Malley. 

Quite a while later they left Homer on th 
Bishop doorstep with a note pinned to h 
good left antler: “‘For the twins: the Home 
wreckers who kept the triangle from bein 
eternal.” 





“everything’s tk 


MRS. 


(Continued from Page 20) 


and said, 
isn’t she?”’ 

Whatever force has been driving her in 
this way has been operating for some years. 
In her school yearbook she was described by 
her classmates as a cross between La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci and Goldilocks. This anti- 
thetic blend made up the Greer Garson of 
seven years ago who kicked around Holly- 
wood for a whole year without getting a part 
in any picture, although she was under con- 
tract all that time to M-G-M. It is still ap- 
parent today in the Greer Garson who is at 
the top of the Hollywood ladder. 


‘Greer is the complete show-off, 


We are fond of saying a person, playing i 
role long enough, eventually stops acting 
and is that other character. But this can’ 
always be true. Greer has been playing 
Greer since girlhood, and still isn’t con: 
vinced the part is real. It is as though the 
Goldilocks in her were fighting with an un- 
reasoning childish stubbornness to keep the 
image of La Belle Dame alive. This gives 
her, at times, the same elusive immaturity 
of a little girl playing with dolls. This little- 
girl quality may be the very thing which 
makes her so utterly appealing on the screen, 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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sucky me... 


WLM 


fo own these =D. Q= 


AAI \WCTI\\W 


Sometimes I have to pinch myself. 
This lovely, lovely silverplate 
7s mine, really mine. 

Don’t think I don’t know how 
lucky I am. I just happened 

to buy mine before Holmes & 
Edwards stopped making it and 
turned to war work. 

Why every bride I know would 
give anything if it were hers. 
Look at the delicately carved 
design... it’s Danish Princess. 
And did you know it’s Sterling 
Inlaid? Yes... right here and 
here on the backs of the bowls 
and handles of the spoons and 





forks I use most... with two 
blocks of sterling silver. 

I’m sure now, if this set weren’t 
mine, I’d wait and wait and wait 
for it... because with 

Holmes & Edwards Sterling Inlaid 
I'd be sure to have the best. 





Copyright 1944, International Silver Co., Holmes & Edwards Div., Meriden, Conn. In Canada: The T. Eaton Co., lid. °Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 
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DB RECIPE 
LEMON CHIFFON PIE 


nch pie; uses %4 pkg.) :; 
i ¥, cup lemon juice 

1 envelope Knox Gelatine i ean salt ‘ 
ee ieee 1 teaspoonful grate 
, Jemon rind 


cup of the 
d salt. Cook 


(Filling for 9-1 
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ed in color. It ea 
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29, Johnstown, New York. 


FREE! Mrs. Knox's 
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She is a voluble conversationalist. Five 
minutes’ talk with her develops into a literal 
travelogue—since in one sentence she is 
quite apt to throw her vigorous lithe body 
from here to way over there. In the next, 
she’s across the room, out a door and back 
in through another one—with the shades 
of Bernhardt, Duse and Fifi the Gorgeous 
Soubrette dogging her many footsteps. For 
if it’s the plot of a current Broadway play 
you're discussing, along with the plot you 
get a rush of six leading parts in dialect, with 
gestures. Likewise a White House luncheon, 
buying a blouse or taking the poodle to the 
vet’s. 

Mention Greer’s conversational acrobatics 
around her home lot and you'll be told 
unanimously that she is a great wit. Actu- 
ally, her quick and pleasant wit is more 
generally a play on words, an amusing in- 
flection of voice or an infectious gesture at 
just the right moment. When a costume 
girl’s knees cracked as she bent to adjust 
Greer’s costume on the set, Greer smiled 
sweetly and said, ‘‘H’m-m, that’s the first 
American crack I’ve heard that wasn’t a 
wise one.”’ And upon being told Random 
Harvest and the collie picture, Lassie Come 
Home, had broken all attendance records at 
the Music Hall in New York, she grinned: 
“The redheads are doing all right this year, 
aren’t they?” 

Another time when Louella Parsons, one 
of the Hollywood oracles, commented in her 
newspaper column that Greer and Walter 
Pidgeon should not 
make so many pictures 
together because they 
were in danger of be- 
coming a ham-and-eggs 
combination, Greer % 


VITAL VIEW 


Frances Perkins always takes sta- : 
tistics with a grain of salt. It never a swarm of suit- 


WE PEs, AES 


these days, general information about the 
period in which her next picture is laid. The 
studio research department collects the ma- 
terial and sends it to her, stack by stack. 
For months before the Curie picture, she 
waded through several volumes on the life of 
Marie Sklodowska, read letters, pamphlets, 
marginal notes in cookbooks, diaties— 
anything and everything which had to do 
with the person of the Polish scientist. 


Her other loves are ballet and music. A 
balletomaniac, she will break her rigorous 
self-imposed rule of never going out in the 
evening during the making of a picture 
whenever the ballet reaches Los Angeles, 
and go to every performance. She is more 
temperate about musical events, since she 
satisfies some of this urge with her pro- 
digious home library of recordings. Larry 
Adler tells of lunching with her in London 
in 1937 when, in the course of an involved 
musical discussion, she expressed a warm 
desire for the generally unobtainable record- 
ing of Rachmaninoff’s Second Piano Con- 
certo. Larry sent her his that same evening, 
as he was leaving for the: United States via 
Monte Carlo and Australia, and thought no 
more about it. Five years later, at a com- 
mand performance in Washington, as he was 
standing in the wings waiting to go on, a 
voice whispered, “‘Many, many thanks for 
that Second Piano Concerto. I loved it.’”’ It 
was Greer, also waiting her turn to go on. 

Greer, before her year-old marriage to 
Richard Ney, seldom appeared in gossip 
columns as having been 
seen dining last night 
with this or that beau, 
or lunching today with 
another. There was 


sent Walter the follow- runs in her family. Her great- ors on her doorstep, it 
ing telegram: ‘Dear grandfather. who lived to be 104, | seems. Some observers 
Walter: Which of us was an eccentric fellow, and at the — at the time thought 


did she mean? Lots of 
love—Sunny-Side- Up 
Garson.” 

Greer’s wit never 
takes the form of 
pranks or practical 
jokes. When she first 
saw an electrician at 
the studio given the 
hot-foot, she regarded 
it clinically. 

Garson’s reputation 
as a brain is formi- 


age of 99 had a great argument with 
the town bootmaker as to how a 
pair of shoes was to be made. 
“*Look here,’’ said the bbotmaker 
to her great-grandfather, “‘why do 
you make such a fuss about a pair 
of shoes? You are 99 years old. Do 
you think you'll ever live to wear 
them out?” : 
ler great-grandfather eyed the 
man severely. ‘‘Do you realize that 
very few people ever die after the 
age of 99? Statistics prove it!’ 
—EDNA B. SMITH: 
The Best | Know. (Waverly House.) 


this might be because 
Greer’s mother was 
such an assiduous com- 
panion. Others won- 
dered whether Greer’s 
wit and constant flow 
of erudition might not 
have frightened off the 
average man, espe- 
cially after one swain 
remarked apropos of an 
evening which he had 
spent with her, ‘“Greer’s 


dable. 

“She leads the Holly- 
wood pack by several 
five-foot shelves,’’ says one observer. This 
reputation is built upon the firm founda- 
tion of a degree from the University of 
London, a year of postgraduate study at 
Grenoble University, in France, and two 
years as head researcher for a large adver- 
tising firm in London. It is further helped 
along by several million dollars’ worth of 
useless information picked up by Greer’s 
encyclopediac memory. Marguery sauce on 
the fish summons up the chef situation in 
Paris in 1869, with the reason why oysters 
happened to be included in Marguery’s mas- 
terpiece. A Rhine wine elicits a geographical 
skirmish in the Palatinate, first crush or 
second crush, and the annual rainfall for 
that year. This erudition is naturally quite 
impressive in a city of tootsies. 


Ar rirst it looked as though such a reputa- 
tion were going to be an obstacle. When cer- 
tain of the M-G-M executives were told 
Mayer had just signed a woman graduate of 
the University of London, they moaned dis- 
tractedly, “Brains don’t photograph!”’ But 
once they’d seen her as Mrs. Chips, they de- 
cided they had a rare bird in their cage— 
part peacock, part owl. 

Nowadays, these same executives look 
upon her as their female John Kieran, and 
no longer attempt to keep it dark that, when 
she tunes in on the Information, Please pro- 
gram, Greer answers the questions before 
the experts do. 

Miss Garson reads a great deal between 
pictures—well-thumbed books of poetry she 
has had for years, but, more particularly 


idea of a good time is 
a romp through the 
dictionary.”’ 

Miss Garson’s marriage brought up the 
hotly debated question, *‘Just how old is 
Greer Garson?’’ Some ferociously maintain 
she is thirty-one. Others as ferociously say 
she is forty—and offer to prove it. The more 
moderate guess is thirty-five, since as a 
youngster—somewhere between five and 
nine—she vividly remembers living through 
the 1916 Zeppelin raids on London. It can 
only be a guess—Garson mére is disinclined 
to speak on the subject, and Garson fille 
counters pleasantly with, “An actress is 
whatever age her public wants her to be.” 

Keeping the Garson age a vague and un- 
important thing on the screen is the job of 
Joseph Ruttenberg, generally conceded to 
be one of the best women’s cameramen in 
the business, He has photographed all 
Greer’s films, and she will do nothing, not 
even a costume test, without him. She be- 
lieves implicitly in the Hollywood quip, “A 
girl’s best friend is her cameraman.”’ For 
under Ruttenberg’s magical manipulation of 
key overhead lights, Greer is coolly aware 
that her face fines down to fragile propor- 
tions, that a crucial Ruttenberg floor spot 
brings a glitter and sparkle to her light eyes. 
In close-ups, Ruttenberg’s craft with lights 
is coupled to a craft with some six lens 
diffusers to achieve that ethereally fogged 
contour. 

Garson lives on work and worry. It’s got 
to be one or the other, but preferably both. 
During the actual shooting on a picture she 
is up at five-forty-five in the morning and at 
the studio by seven. She has lunch—a 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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jee ensuing recipe 
olders in sacks of 
sold Medal Flour for 
ther new method 
ecipes, and for ad- 
ustments needed for 
igh altitude baking, 
for self-rising flour. 


‘Betty Crocker’’ and 
Kitchen-tested"’ are 
oth reg. trade marks 
f General Mills, Inc. 


| Better cakes 


BEFORE STARTING ... see that ingredients 
are at room temperature. Shortening should 
be soft, not melted. Pre-heat oven to exactly 
350°. Correct oven temperature is important 
as in any cake baking! Grease and flour two 
8-in. round layer cake pans. Sift GOLD 
MEDAL FLOUR before measuring. Measure all 
ingredients before starting to mix. Then . « « 
2¥e cups sifted GOLD MEDAL 
“Kitchen-tested” Enriched Flour 
Sift together (2 cups plus 2 tbsp.) 
into bowl \*4 or 4Y% or 5 tsp. baking powder 
1 tsp. salt 
1% cups sugar 
i cup high grade vegetable 
shortening 
( cup skimmed milk 
1 tsp. flavoring 
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EVER BEFORE 
—____—— 


in less than /3 the H=—« 
mixing time Ff 


New BETTY CROCKER method - used with GOLD MEDAL 
Kitchen-tested” FLOUR = FMA BELLS 





























Beat vigorously with a spoon using up and 
over motion, or use an electric mixer at slow to 
medium speed for exactly two minutes by the 
clock. Scrape the bowl frequently. 

(Note: If beating by hand, you can rest a mo- 
ment... but count only actual beating time.) 


TA ye ie or 74 cup egg whites (4 large), 
unbeaten 


Continue beating for 2 more minutes (scraping 
bow! frequently ). Now pour the batter into pre- 
pared pans. Bake for 30 to 35 minutes in a 
moderate oven (350°). Cool layers and ice 
with favorite icing. 

*Use 4 tsp. for double-action type (Clabber Girl, Calumet, 
Davis, KC, etc.); 4% tsp. for phosphate type (Rumford, 
Dr. Price's, etc.) ; 5 tsp. for tartrate type. 

IMPORTANT: Use only GOLD MEDAL “Kitchen- 
tested’’ FLOUR with the recipe for the cake above. 







made by the new Betty Crocker method 


“You dont 
cream 
shortening! 


“No creaming: of sugar and shortening... 
yet you get a cake that’s marvelously light!” 


“You dont 
heat eggs!” 








“Eggs are mixed right with the other ingre- 
dients. No separate beating. Imagine that!” 





ae 
“Cuts down dishwashing time! Eliminates ' 
kitchen mess and bother. Saves you work.” 


SIFT the dry ingredients all together 
intoa bowl. Be sure to measure all 
the ingredients accurately. 


ADD the shortening, liquid and flavor- 
ing right into the dry ingredients. 


BEAT with a spoon, or mix with an elec- 
é tric mixer for 2 minutes. Scrape 
bowl frequently. (See-the recipe.) 


ADD eggs (whites only in this recipe). 
Continue beating 2 more minutes. 
Now pour into prepared pans. 


1 TOOK us many months to work , 
out this new method. But it will take 
you only minutes to find out how much 
better it is. 


The speed of this new method is phe- 
nomenal. But no more phenomenal than 
its results. 


It gives you cakes that are even fluffier, 
higher, finer-textured, more delicious 
than the Gold Medal cakes you’ve known 
before. With a marvelous moist eating 
quality. Our new method is based on 
thousands of tests. Homemakers were 
thrilled by the results! 

Find out how wonderful it is! But be 
sure to read the “Warning” below... 
our staff has perfected this recipe only for 
Gold Medal “Kitchen-tested” Flour. 

















Warning! jours vary. This recipe specifies € 


Medal “‘Kitchén-tested’’ Flour. Don’t try another flour 
with it. There has been no change in Gold Medal. It 
acts the same as it always did with all your other rec- 
ipes. But DON’T try to adapt this new method to an 
old-method recipe. Follow the recipe just as printed. 


sold 


Copr. 1944, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesotg 
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They're irresistible! Dazzling 

new fall JACQUELINES 

and CONNIES. Chic...young... 
enduringly beautiful... 


superbly made of quality materials, 


Jacquelines 6.95 and 7.95 
Connies 5.00 and 6.00 


Some styles slightly higher 


Featured by leading 
stores everywhere 


WOHL SHOE COMPANY « SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
picnic basket she brings from home—in her 
dressing room, knocks off for a quick cup of 
tea at four-thirty; and at six, when the 
whistle blows and others are going out the 
gate, she stays on to look at the rushes of 
that day’s shooting and get an idea how her 
work stacks up. She is home by eight, when 
she eats the one big meal of the day, princi- 
pally rare roast beef or Irish stew. From 
then until midnight—and often until one or 
two in the morning—she worries. 

Greer is not the kind of worrier who wrings 
her hands and groans. She buttonholes 
someone and goes exhaustively into the cur- 
rent worry. Usually this someone on the 
eight-to-midnight worry shift is her director. 
She calls him on the telephone to ask, Was 
her intonation light enough in the breakfast 
scene? Did she pause too long on the stairs? 
Could she improve that poignant business of 
putting the clothes in the trunk? and if he 
says, as he usually does, that she was per- 
fect, just perfect, she may subside until, say, 
four o’clock in the morning, when she’s on 
the phone again, saying no, that scene still 
didn’t feel right; how about doing it thus 
and so? This drives directors mad; all ex- 
cept Mervyn Le Roy—he directed Madame 
Curie and Random Harvest—who is a big- 
time worrier himself. If Greer didn’t tele- 
phone him at least once in the middle of the 
night, he’d probably begin to worry over 
why Greer wasn’t worried. 


Wearinc herself to a nub on each picture 
means taking vitamins and tonics galore be- 
tween times. To be on tiptoe once on a bond 
tour, she took along a fine collection of these 
tablets. Her mother, however, knowing 
Greer’s propensity to skip a dose in the gen- 
eral hubbub of things, had them put up in 
ten-grain capsules instead of the usual five- 
grain, A half hour before her first speech 
Greer felt panicky and took five tablets to 
fortify herself, although the directions said 
two. As Greer describes the aftermath, ‘I 
turned red, white, red, broke out in a rash 
and felt like a Roman candle about to go 
off. Fortunately, my appearance at the 
TNT plant was called off. So many sparks 
were coming out of me I’d have blown the 
place up.” 

Fretting this way, she will drop from her 
normal 127 pounds to 110 or 112 during the 
course of a picture. The costume department 
automatically assigns a seamstress solely to 
the tuck-taking job of keeping Greer’s 
clothes a proper fit. She never goes to eve- 
ning parties at this time, never smokes—al- 
though she was once asked to be the Tobacco 
Queen at the National Tobacco Festival in 
Virginia—seldom drinks, and then only wine. 

She does, however, spend a vast amount 
of time on her amazing cedar-colored hair. 
Each night she brushes it one hundred 
strokes, then washes it, sets it and ties the 
curls in a net overnight. 

Consciously or unconsciously, everything 
with Greer is a production. When a bomber 
was named for her last year, she hunted up a 
certain kind of St. Christopher’s medal, had 
it mounted on a special silver base, had good- 
luck phrases engraved on this base along 
with her name, and then took the whole 
thing back to the jeweler to have four corner 
holes drilled in it so the bomber crew could 
screw it right to the plane without any delay 
or difficulty. Going on a two-week bond 
tour, for her, means lugging along seventeen 
trunks of clothes to be sure she has enough 
for every emergency of change, come sleet, 
come dog days, come coal mines. 

Likewise, she tussles over the speeches 
written for her by the studio’s $2500-a-week 
speech writers, editing and rewriting para- 
graphs, debating sometimes for fifteen min- 
utes over the use of a single word. A four- 
page speech under this treatment may 
emerge into a twelve-page affair, but Greer 
is satisfied she is saying exactly what she 
means to say. 

This singleness of purpose sometimes leads 
to misunderstanding, even criticism. When 
Greer felt impelled to say everything she 
wanted to say at the Academy Award dinner 
a year ago in accepting the coveted Oscar, 
her impromptu acceptance speech trailed on 
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To Help A Child Build Up | 
AFTER AN | 
ILLNESS 


| 
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oe many 
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illness—for these two reasons: 


First, Ovaltine supplies the basic food sub- 
stances—complete proteins absolutely neces- 


sary to repair muscle, nerve and body cells— 
high-energy foods for vigorous health. | 


an 
Ovaltine is specially processed for easy diges- 
tion and taken in food-drink form, so it often 
“‘stays down” when nothing else seems to agree, 


Second, Ovaltine is one of the richest food 
sources of vitamins and minerals in the world. 


Three glasses daily, made with milk as di- | 
rected, provide a child’s full minimum require- | 


ment of Vitamins A, B;, D and G, and Min- 
erals Calcium, Phosphorus and Iron. These 
vitamins and minerals, so important to speedy 
recovery, are often deficient in restricted diets. 

Ovaltine is served in more than 1700 Amer- 
ican hospitals. If someone in your family needs 
building up, try giving Ovaltine 2 or 3 timesa 


day to speed the return of vigorous health, 


OVALTINE 


Sells Six Stories Within 








paper Institute, I sold six 
manuscripts. My only inter- 
est at present is free lance 
writing, since I have four 


Eileen Hall, 981 Sells Avenue, 
S. W., Atlanta, Georgia, 





How Do You Know 
You Can’t Write? 


HAVE you ever tried? 


Have you ever attempted even the least bit of train- | 


ing, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back waiting for the day to 
come when you will awaken all of a sudden to the dis- 
covery, ‘lam a writer”? 


If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you | 


probably never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. 
Doctors must be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 
That is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases 


its writing instruction on journalism—continuous writ- | 
ing—the training that has produced so many successful | 


authors. , ee 
Learn to write by writing 


Newspaper Institute’s New York Copy Desk Method 


starts and keeps you writing in your own home. You receive | 


actual assignments, jugt as if you were at work on a great 
metropolitan daily. Your writing is individually corrected 
and constructively criticized. 


ing your own distinctive, self-flavored style—undergoing 


an experience that develops your talent, insight, back- | 


ground and confidence as nothing else could. 


Many potential writers become awestruck by fabulous | 


stories about millionaire authors and therefore give little 
thought to the $25, $50 and $100 or more that can often 


be earned for material that takes little time to write— | 
stories, articles on business, homemaking, children, fash- | 


ions, hobbies, etc.—things that can easily be turned out 
in leisure moments. 


A chance to test yourself—FREE! 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you | 
possess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful | 


writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative 

imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. The coupon 

will bring it free, without obligation. Newspaper Institute 

of America, One Park Ave., N. Y.16, N. Y. (Founded 1925) 
FREE NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERIC. 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your Free Writing Aptitude 


Test and further information about writing for profit, as promised in 
Ladies’ Home Journal, September. 


Mr. 
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Miss 
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(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will callon you.) 66-m-804 
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¢ hysicians are advising Oval- | 
ine for the child who is run-down after | 


3 Months After Enrolling 


“During the first three months _ 
that I studied with the News- 


young children and do all my — 
own housework.’’—Mrs. 


Under such sympathetic | 
guidance, you will find that (instead of vainly trying to | 
copy some one else's writing tricks) you are rapidly creat- | 








Mothers Who Could 
ot Get Dentons 





| 
| In spite of this, there have been far too few 
P entons to meet the great increase in the 
4temand, due to the much higher birth rate. 


The unavoidable war-time loss of workers 
‘0 the Armed Forces and to War industries 
tas caused increasing difficulties for all 
nakers of civilian goods. 

However, we want our customers to know 
-hat we have done, and will do, all in our 
ower to meet their needs, and to distribute 
she available Dentons as equitably as possible. 


Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, Inc. 
Centreville, Michigan 


Dentons made and distributed in Canada by 
Mercury Mills, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 





of Frank’s Red 
Hot Sauce to 
pace fish, 
spaghetti, 
baked beans, 
chili, eggs, 
tomato juice, 


an 
foods for 


eorest SERVE HAMBURGER 


new, 
e 


thee Midd Cidty tay, 


Pile well-seasoned ground beef on a bun. 
Sprinkle with grated onion, dot with butter, 
and add 4 drops of Frank’s Red Hot Sauce to 
each hamburger. Broil right on the bun. The 
rich meat juices and flavor ‘‘percolates’’ through 
the bun. Serve this ‘‘Cincinnati Style’? Ham- 
burger with lettuce and slice of tomato, and 
your entire family will enjoy it as never before. 


FREE! 18 more easy-to-prepare 
recipes featuring economical 
dishes in a new booklet ‘‘Foods 
As Men Like Them."’ Write to- 
day for your free copy to The 
Frank Tea & Spice Co., Dept. J, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. You'll find 
Frank’s Red Hot Sauce for 10c 
on most food store shelves and 
meat counters. NOT RATIONED! 


Franks. 
REO HO'SAUICE, 








for some twenty-five minutes. Such extem- 
poraneousness strained both the patience 
and the credulity of the diners. This year the 
committee announced, well in advance, all 
impromptu acceptance speeches would be 
limited to thirty seconds flat. 

Success in Hollywood can be a big villain 
in any woman’s life. Some go haywire as 
the result of it, and become arrogant, foolish, 
absurd. Some don’t know what to do with 
themselves, what to get or become. But 
success has not changed Greer. She concen- 
trated on Garson when she was an unknown 
and she still is ferociously consumed with 
Garson. Her Hollywood nickname is Ca-reer 
Garson. But it is well to remember Greer 
has never failed at anything she has at- 
tempted, except mathematics at prep school. 

Her relentless driving force seems to be a 
fear, almost an obsession, that she won’t get 
all the things done she wants to get done, or 
see everybody, and be all the people she 
wants to be. In fact, Greer has often said 
one of the chief reasons she wanted to be- 
come an actress was that it would give her 
the opportunity of being so many different 
kinds of women and of leading a dozen dif- 
ferent lives simultaneously instead of just 
one. “It is a wonderful gift of another whole 
span of experience,” she says. 

In all her concentration on the Garson 
career, social climbing is not a part of her 
design. Greer never makes a point of being 
seen only with the right people, the big 
names. She doesn’t care a fig for conversa- 
tions devoted to where you dined last week 
and what restaurants you’re going to this 
week. She says, “I’d much rather spend a 
whole evening with two ham actors than two 
dull viscounts.” 


ABOUT CHILDREN 
b Children like either complete de- 


votion to their interests, or com- 
plete disregard. 


Everyone—particularly as hegets 
older and more disposed to satur- 
ninity —should know a baby, and now 
and then see it being put to bed. 


A small child intently preparing, 
under what she conceives to be con- 
ditions of profound secrecy, a gift 

or her mother is one of the pretti- 
est of sights. —E. V. LUCAS. 


She has an infinite amount of patience and 
good humor when she is working. She is 
quiet, docile, always knows her part, goes 
into it with a faucetlike spontaneity, never 
blows a line. There is never a retake or an 
extra scene on her account. Clothes and 
make-up tests can be a tedious business, but 
Greer goes through them so pleasantly and 
so considerately that both the costume de- 
partment and the make-up people look for- 
ward to working with her. 

On the set she doesn’t have to be followed 
around with an iron and pressing board, they 
say, because she is painstakingly careful not 
to wrinkle and muss her voluminous skirts. 
She never gives way to bursts of fancy tem- 
per and rips off a gown, as certain screen 
charmers do, thereby causing some seam- 
stress an all-night session of mending and 
remaking so as to have the frock ready for 
the next day’s shooting. Also, once Greer is 
through with a dialogue close-up with an- 
other actor— Walter Pidgeon, for instance— 
instead of leaving the set and letting the 
script clerk read her off-stage lines to him, 
Greer stays right there and goes through the 
lines herself, knowing this may help him do 
a better solo scene. 

She is pleasant with those about the set 
in the way an officer is pleasant, tolerant, 
but never really friendly with his men. She 
remains ‘‘Miss Garson” throughout. She 
permits no liberties of any sort, and yet, 
curiously, the people in the crew don’t resent 
this from her. For instance, they have 
watched her annoyance when others in the 
cast sat in the chair she uses between scenes, 
or parked their tools there, or put their feet 
up on its rungs. This was not because the 


15 Year Old Girl | 
LOSES 52 POUNDS | 4 


Long left out of school fun, 
Betty Parker of Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
is now slim, smart, popular. 





“When you weigh 187 pounds and wear 
size 42,” explains Betty, “you just can’t 
take part in high school sports. The other 
girls pal up with friends they can do things 
with—go dancing, skating, hiking, riding. I 
thought everyone was laughing at me, and 
probably they were! Why I even had to buy 
my clothes in the Women’s Department! 

“Then I read of the DuBarry Success 
Course and my mother said I 
could take it if I earned the 
money myself. So I did—tak- 
ing care of the neighbors’ chil- 
dren. And now—well, it really 
seems like a miracle! I actu- 
ally lost 52 pounds in four 
months, but that’s only part 
of the change. I feel like a dif- 
ferent girl. I’m full of pep and 
ready to go places. And what’s 
more, I get asked to go to 
them. That’s a thrill! 

“Now I dress like the rest 
of my class—wear lovely pull- 
over sweaters, gay plaid skirts 
—and the bright frocks I used 
to sigh over in the store win- 
dows. My skin is creamy 
smooth, I know how to do my 
hair, and is my family proud 
of me!” 


Be Fit and Fair 
Top-to-Toe 
There’s a glamorous new self 
just waiting for you to release 
it. It may be hiding under 
pounds of extra weight—or hid- 
ing behind an unbecoming \ 
hair-do, or a mistreated complexion. But you, yourself, can 

bring it to light! 

No matter how busy you are—at home, in school, in office 
or war work—you owe it to yourself and the job you are 
doing to feel and look your best. More than 140,000 women 
and girls have found the DuBarry Success Course a speedy 
way to become fit and fair from top to toe. Your individual 
needs are analyzed—skin, hair, figure, weight. Then you are 
shown how to follow in your own home the same methods 
taught by Ann Delafield at the famous Richard Hudnut 
Salon, New York. : = 


Before 


When this Course has meant so 
much to so many, why not use 
the coupon to find out what it 
can do for you? Just paste it on 
a penny postal—and mail it now. 


Z 


DuBARRY BEAUTY CHEST INCLUDED 
% my With your 
Course you re- 
ceive this Chest 
containing a 
generous sup- 
ply of DuBarry 
Beauty and 
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Dept. SJ-2, 693 Fifth Ave., New York 
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RICHARD HuDNUT SALON 
Dept. SJ-2, 693 Fifth Ave., New York 
send me the book, “Fit and 
telling all about 
the DuBarry Success Course. 
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BETTY PARKER'S MEASUREMENTS 
Before After Change 
Height. 5'5%" 5’ 6%" = 1" 
Weight. 187Ibs. 135 Ibs. 52 Ibs. 
Waist... 36” 2735" 835" less 
Hips....47" 3734" 938" less 
Thighs... 26 22" 4" less 


Women and girls of all 
ages from 15 to 60 find 
that the Success Course 
meets their individual 
needs. Whatever your age, 
your occupation, your 
family situation, you get 
a goal to work for and a 
plan for attaining it— 
right in your own home. 


SUCCESS COURSE 


ANN DELAFIELD, Directing 
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chair was new or a grand one. Actually it 
was old and battered. One day the crew 
proceeded to batter it still more: they tossed 
it areund, cracked one arm, put muddy 
boots on its seat. When Greer arrived and 
saw it, her green eyes darted fire. Yet in 
silent contained fury she walked straight on 
into her dressing room. There she beheld a 
beautiful new red leather one with her name 
on it. It was a birthday gift from the crew. 

Another time, toward the end of Madame 
Curie, the director told Greer they were go- 
ing to reshoot the scene where she came to 
the worktable and found the glow of radium. 
Greer, thinking the cameras were grinding, 
redid the long walk in infinite detail, arrived 
at the table and peered in. Instead of the 
rigged-up radium crucible, she saw a small 
package with the tag ““To Our Best Girl, 
from the Crew.” It was a gold basket- 
shaped ring with ruby flowers in it. The 
crew likes to remember there was no fancy 
dialogue, no sparkling quips from Greer; she 
was just plain incoherently happy. 

The home Greer has made for herself is a 
charming mixture of elegance and coziness. 
By the time she was ready to buy the 
twelve-room house in the Bel-Air section of 
Beverly Hills, she had outgrown the more 
passionate phase of décor indigestion, which 
she’d had during the London era, and was 
ready to settle for something that was also 
livable. She still loves intense colors, though, 
and has done her large wood-paneled drawing 
room in a woodsy green with splashes of 
crimson in the chintz drapes and on the two 
or three velvet chairs. The turquoise music 
room has a delectable Dresden-china quality 
about it, with its pastel porcelains, gilt 
chairs and lacy curtains. Even the two gilt 
grand pianos—Ney and Greer play jazz and 
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e Fall housecleaning? Pine-fragrant 
Sergeant’s Disinfectant is just the thing. 
It cleans thoroughly, disinfects, deodorize 
and kills many kinds of germs. 

Sergeant’s works everywhere. Just pour 
a little into warm water to clean floors and 
woodwork all over the house. Makes bath-= 
room and kitchen shine; fine for cupboards 
shelves, closets. Everywhere it’s used, it 
leaves a fragrance of the pine woods. And 
it doesn’t irritate the hands. 

Get Sergeant’s Disinfectant at drug og 
department store for thorough fall cleaning, 
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rumba duets together—give it still more of 
a tinkling music-box air. An upstairs library 
off Greer’s bedroom is done in blond wood 
and daffodil yellow, and hung with some 


LUX CARE —> 











Lox care kept this slip color- 
fresh, lovely. Close-up pho- 
tograph of the shoulder strap 
after 30 Luxings shows no 
signs of wear. 





LUXed undies stay 
lovely 3 times longer 


e Pretty undies are extra precious these 
days. To keep yours lovely longer give 
them gentle Lux care. Actual washing 
tests proved Lux care keeps slips and 
undies color-fresh 3 times longer. 


Don’t risk harsh washday methods 
—they fade colors, may fray shoulder 





ivashace methods soon faded 
this slip. After 30 washings 
the shoulder strap was badly 
frayed, as you can see from 
this photograph. 
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twelve or more charcoal, crayon and oil 
portraits of Greer. But whether upstairs or 
downstairs, every nook in the house is 
drenched with flowers—not just one vase to 
a single table, but four or five of them, and 
there are tables galore. Nor does this flower 
display always satisfy the ladies of the house: 
Mrs. Garson, Greer and her secretary often 
pin camellias in their hair at teatime. 


This extravagance with flowers doesn’t 
carry over into Greer’s financial affairs, how- 
ever. In prodigal Hollywood, she is rated 
extremely frugal, very conservative and 
quite, quite substantial. She watches her 
household budget scrupulously, rarely goes 
over it; rarely goes over her clothes allow- 
ance. Where other newly rich lovelies may 
talk airily of paying $185 for a little blouse 
they simply had to have, Greer says she 
shudders when a clerk even shows her a $50 
one. Nor has she been able to convince her- 
self any perfume is worth $40 an ounce. 
Mike Levee—formerly a studio executive 
and now business manager for several big 
screen names—has been handling Greer’s 
business affairs since she first arrived in 
Hollywood. At that time he set up an 
arbitrary system of accounts to which Greer 
still meticulously adheres. Each week her 
check is automatically broken down _ be- 
fore it even leaves the studio—20 per cent 
being withheld for eventual tax obligations, 
as well as commission for her manager, a 
contribution to the Motion Picture Relief 
Fund and unemployment insurance. The 
check which then comes through is divided 
two ways—for the household account and 
the investment account. All bills go to 
Levee’s office, are checked and listed, and 
sent to Greer for her approval. Investments 
are unvarying: one third going into Govern- 
ment bonds, one third into paid-up life in- 
surance, one third into diversified common 





Will Your Car 
Outlast the War? 


As a special wartime service to owners 
of EYWEWWGH of cars, General Motors 
offers a new edition of The Automobile 
User’s Guide, containing 196 practical 
suggestions on such subjects as how 
to get better gasoline economy, how to 





prolong tire life, how to keep your car 
in the best operating condition, etc. 





You can get a FREE COPY from 
any General Motors dealer or 
by using the coupon below. 


VV 


Customer Research Dept., Room 1757 
~ GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. et 
Please send FREE COPY of new 64-page 
“AUTOMOBILE USER'S GUIDE"® 
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straps and pull out seams. Strong stocks, which, Levee considers, is a hedge | Name... iota ae 

soaps, rough handling, too-hot water against all possible conditions—even to a ! Pr rane | 

make undies look old too soon. SOAP USES fling on the stage. i indatee | 

For at the moment this is a lively possibil- ““jleassiprihs.,.. — <= | 

VITAL WAR ity. Just recently a new note has been | 

° MATERIALS creeping into her fan mail. Over and above | City ros csscanesteestvebavetepeseon ede ape ¥aneoeer tos Batheinersckssssencetinin | 

A LUX life means don’t waste it! such routine questions as ‘‘ What can I do to a 
keep my husband from fighting about the | Make & Model a 
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war?” and “How long should a girl let a boy | _ 


EFFECTIVE... 
GENTLE... 

REGULAR AS 
CLOCKWORK 


Copr. 1944, 
Stanco Incorporated 


IT’S YOUR DUTY TO KEEP FIT... 
AND TO KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS 


WOMEN EARN MONEY 


Selling HOSIERY 


Your Personal Hose FREE As Sales Bonus 


Sell beautiful, sheer Wear-Tested Rayon Ho- 
siery to friends, neighbors. Earn welcome cash in spare 
time and your personal hose FREE, as sales bonus. 
™, Longer wear proven by certified tests. Individual Length 
.4 Service, You need no experience. Write for FREE com- 
plete outfit and Bonus Hosiery plan today. AMERICAN 
HOSIERY MILLS, Dept. C-156, Indian 
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Thick, But Light and Fluffy 


Soft, resilient wool and special napping 
make Pearce Blankets wonderfully deep and 
downy, adding greatly to their warmth, but 
not at all to their weight. Leading stores are 
now showing a few. See them. It is patri- 
otic, of course, to restrain buying impulses 
until after the war. Then lovely Pearce 
Blankets will again be more plentiful. 


$9.95 to 17.95 
Write for descriptive folder 
America’s oldest Blanket Mill 


PEARCE MANUFACTURING CO., LATROBE, PA. 





kiss her the first time she goes out with 
him?” an increasing number of fans are be- 
ginning to clamor for the chance of seeing 
Greer in some such stage show as Lady in 
the Dark. Likewise, several shrewd Broad- 
way producers. At any such talk Greer nods 
her head vigorously and asks, ‘“‘Why not? 
I’m a woman—human, stubborn and a red- 
head. I’d like to do a musical.” 

When Greer Garson was given the coveted 
gold Oscar for the ripe charm she loaned the 
cinematic Mrs. Miniver, a newspaper in 
London announced: “English girl wins Holly- 
wood award.” Practically the same day, a 
newspaper in Glasgow was proud the token 
had been bestowed upon a Scottish lass, 
while across the churning Irish Sea a Belfast 
journal claimed the honor for one of its 
colleens. 

In a way, all three were right: Greer spent 
summers in Scotland throughout her girl- 
hood; she attended school and university in 
England; yet her first—and no doubt his- 
trionic—gasp was in Belfast, where, she 
hastens to assure us, she was born quite 
without a bustle. 

The luck of the Irish hasn’t followed 
Greer around, nudging her into opportuni- 
ties. Nor is the thread of monumental coin- 
cidence woven brightly into her life story. 
Instead, Greer has plotted and worked out 
every inch of the way, planning incessantly, 
working the plan, compromising momentar- 
ily and then planning again—usually with a 
flashing smile, but sometimes, one feels, 

















Noa: Cngland. Wate 


By Richard Avedon 


With the wind cutting 
Body and mind, 
How can I say 
She was not kind? 
How can I say 
' She was not right, 
Loving alone 
New England’s night? 
Loving the silence, 
Loving pine, 
Wed to the moon, 
No love of mine. 
She whom I never 
Understood; 
How can I say 
She was not good? 


rather grimly. Those who have known her 
for many years are convinced her outstand- 
ing trait is a rare quality of patience, a 
miser’s patience which hoards and hoards 
until the proper day and the proper moment 
have arrived. 

She comes by this analytical patience from 
her Scandinavian stock; the gusto to feign 
and simulate, from her Irish stock. The 
Scandinavian strain was bequeathed her by 
a father whose Norse sea-roving family had 
torn themselves from the sea generations 
before to settle on the bleak sea-battered 
Orkney Islands, off the north coast of Scot- 
land. By this time it had become a strictly 
black-serge family—good, undistinguished, 
God-fearing, with a fair amount of money 
and two or three sons in the army, yet not 
of the social stature to put them in the 
cavalry or one of the famous guard regi- 
ments. 

The North-of-Ireland Greers—a dialectic 
contraction of MacGregor—were also aca- 
demic Presbyterians who produced genera- 
tion after generation of parsons, doctors, 
barristers and civil servants. Their daughter 
Nina, following the scholarly pattern of the 
family, took a degree at Queen’s University 
and then did the unheard-of thing in the 
Ireland of that day by taking a civil-service 
examination and going to London in a gov- 
ernment job. There she met and married 
George Garson, an erudite poetry-loving 
architect who left the drawing board to earn 
a living as partner in an importing business. 
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Exotic and tremendously vivid—these are the words that 
seem to describe best the extraordinary beauty of Gloria 
Vanderbilt De Cicco. Her features are fascinatingly uncon- 
ventional. Her velvet-black eyes and hair contrast strikingly 
with the smooth ivory of her complexion—soft-misted and 


glorified by Pond’s Dreamflower ‘‘Rachel” powder. 
“For girls with coloring like mine, Dreamflower ‘Rachel’ is 
simply unbelievable!” says the young American heiress. “I 


can’t get over the lovely smooth creamy look it gives my face!” 













New Sond Lips "Shade! | = Ponds Drcnn flower Powder 


Super-exciting news about —6 perfect shades 
RACHEL—soft ivory 
NATURAL—creamy shell-pink 


BRUNETTE—rosy-beige 


“Lips” | It’s a gorgeous new 
shade—rich, round, rosy 
crimson. Its name— 


“ 
“ a2 te) ve ROSE CREAM—delicate peach 
to Y or 
BeauBait ee = DUSK ROSE—deep, glowing 
at ™ Nn DARK RACHEL—rich, golden i 
& Soy : . 49¢, 25¢, LO¢, plus tax 
_ Two sizes— 
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THE MORE WOMEN AT WORK—THE SOONER WE WIN! 
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rich mahogany, with a 
note that sings out the ho 
—and can you blame her? 












4. Then, for her dressing table 
or perhaps a bookcase, Joan has 
her eye on the trim Seth Thomas 
above in translucent onyx and light 
ivory. It’s a beauty for any occa- 


sional use and it always tells you 
the time so gaily. : 








2. For the living room, Joan wants this 


tiful, modern Seth Thomas ¢ 
senate friendly, mellow bell 


hours and half hours 








A Smart Little 
Girl is Joan! 


a Joan’s husband, Bill, went into the 
Army. And Joan went into a war job. But 
is she forgetting that little home they were 
planning to furnish? Not Joan! She’s clip- 
ping items and ideas out of magazines — 
things she wants to get or do for that home 
when the wonderful day arrives. See, for 
instance, what she’s clipped in Seth Thomas* 
clocks for after the war.... 


Seth Thomas clocks are not available now) 


3. Look at this graceful Seth 
Thomas in polished brass and 
mahogany that Joan has picked 


lock in for their bedside table. Yes, and 


its pleasant, polite alarm doesn t 
X 7” ples 

say, “Hey, you!” It says, Par 
) y>) ik 

don me, but—— 











5. Even if Joan and Bill could set up 
housekeeping now, they couldn't, of 
course, buy Seth Thomas clocks. But 
Joan invests part of her pay in War 
Bonds. Smart little girl, isn’t she? 


6. When you plan your post-war home —and why not start a scrap book today? — 
remember that few things give a room such warmth and character as does a fine 
clock —a Seth Thomas clock. Seth Thomas clocks for homes are not being made 
now. But just as soon as our country no longer needs our entire productive ca- 
pacity, there'll be even more surprising values in Seth Thomas clocks than ever 
before! . . . All these clocks will be notable for exquisite design, faultless time- 
keeping, and long-lived dependability —as all Seth Thomas clocks have been for 


more than a century. . 
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. - They’re something to look forward to! 


Remember, Seth Thomas clocks are NOT available now, Seth Thomas Clocks, 
Thomaston, Connecticut. A Division of General Time Instruments Corporation. 


*TRADE MARK REG, U, 8S. PAT. 


Seth Thomas Clocks 


SELF-STARTING ELECTRIC, OR KEY-WOUND 


The best is ALWAYS worth looking forward to 
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He died when baby Greer was four months 
old, evidently leaving a rich memory, but 
little in the way of substance. The Garson 
kin was solicitous, but distantly, discreetly 
so; and only with words. 

Greer bitterly resents her early childhood. 
She felt looked down upon, and apologetic 
always; which may account for her inordi- 
nate shyness even now. She and her mother 
lived in a shabby section of London in a row 
of houses she describes as “scrubby little 
holes, falling down half the time, with no- 
body ever paying the rents.’’ These rents 
not being paid was a weekly body blow; for 
they were the sole income left by the poetic 
Garson. It was not a picturesque dramatic 
poverty, or even genteel economy: the 
weekly budget ruled them grimly, merci- 
lessly. And the neighbors were not neigh- 
bors: they were another order of beings, con- 
ditioned to mildewed walls, the odor of 
Brussels sprouts on their clothing, and a con- 
versational existence without h’s. 

Her few warm cherished memories of that 
period were the scattered visits to Grand- 
father Greer’s big stone house in Ulster; of 
barefooted days riding cows with the herd 
girl; hunting out parsley and thyme from 
damp secret places; ruffling the wondrousblue 
lake with fishing lines. Family prayers night 
and morning, hymns on Sunday, grace before 
meals, only Biblegames, withnever achecker, 
domino or playing card in the house, Greer 
took for granted. There was still the green 
Irish summer, the sorcery of peat smoke. 

As an opiate to the gray London winters, 
she used books, stories, romances. She knew 
her letters at the age of two, and could read 
competently by the time she was four. At 
six or seven, when her contemporaries were 
fumbling with the printed sentence, Alice in 
Wonderland was beneath her mental dig- 
nity. Instead, she was tossing excerpts from 
Colley Cibber and His Circle into the con- 
versation. ‘I must have been a very stuffy 
child,” Greer apologizes now. 

She wasn’t much of a one for dolls. She 
had only one, a rag-girl doll her mother 


Lovelier Rooms are Made 
Pictures 


Your room comes alive when you see, in the clear shining 
depths of a Nurre Mirror, the swift-moving, colorful Living 
Pictures of your own war-time Drama. The mirror is the heart 
of the room, tying it together, reflecting the light, deepening 
and broadening vistas you had hardly noticed before. 

Quality must be built in, and Nurre mirrors, scientifically 
silvered on genuine plate glass by the careful hands of life- 
long craftsmen, are a satisfying investment. But do invest in 


with Living 


War Bonds first, then visit your Nurre dealer. 


Decorators Would 
Use Mirrors In 
Your Home" 
A guide for mak- 
ing the best use 
of mirrors! 








FREE BOOK @ ‘How Famous i 


























made, which she named Roberta Jane € 
denning Garson, and in the midst 
cataclysmic thunderstorm she anno 
calmly to her mother, “That is Roberta, 
being born.” 
Her precociousness was considerably}, 
thered by fainting spells and a chronic bh, 
chitic condition which kept her, in bec}; 
weeks at a time. Her winters, in fact, ¥ 
nightmares of flannel underwear, mufi}. 
cough sirups, pastilles, cod-liver oil and, 
cessant warnings not to “talk on the wal 
school if it’s foggy!’’ Greer says her dre 
of becoming an actress began during th. 
sessions in bed. ‘‘I imagined myself ast. 
characters I was reading about. I talke 
myself, inventing other characters and}. 
gaging them in fabulous adventures. I 
came completely accustomed to the LJ 
of Make-Believe, loving it, feeling at hi 
in it. I still do.” 
When she did appear at school she was 


pet. For she was attentive, eager, seri 
knew all the answers; and, also, was 


available prizes, awards and scholarsh 
The teachers themselves often bought bd 
for her when the prizes ran out. 

The death of her grandparents in Irel! 


a small Tudor cottage surrounded by’ 
apple orchard, and move her physically 
stable daughter there. It was in Essex, a 
an hour outside of London. Here the eld’ 
youngster went right on being bookish. | 
won a scholarship at the county school, t 
extracurricular courses in botany and | 
tology, rode her bicycle miles to the mars) 
and fens for specimens, and at fourt 
tutored three seventeen-year-old boys 
their Cambridge entrance exams. At | 
same time she won a silver medal for | 
high jump, and was acclaimed the fast 
rope climber in the school. Saturdays | 
took singing and piano lessons and spok¢ 
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@ Company coming—and you fresh out 
of ideas and energy? Family bored with 
their food—you bored with meal planning 
... worn out with hot weather, war work? 


Relax. We dreamed up this salad special 
for you! Out of simple ingredients every- 
one likes. Put together with a flair for 
flavor and for making food look exciting. 
Hearty enough for a satisfying main dish. 

Try it tonight—or tomorrow, or Sun- 
day. It’s so very easy to make! 

We recommend—Real Mayonnaise 
Naturally. We make this Real Mayonnaise 
and know what’s in it—what it adds to 
your salad in real nourishment and flavor. 


Eggs freshly broken from the shell, 
added egg yolks, our exclusive “Fresh- 
Press” Salad Oil, mild vinegar, spices— 
all double-whipped to a satin smoothness 
your tongue explores with delight—that’s 
Real Mayonnaise! Stretch it with milk or 
fruit juice, it’s still creamy-textured—not 
watery. 

Other uses: Spoonful for spoonful, this 
Real Mayonnaise provides almost exactly 
the same amount of food energy as vita- 
minized margarine, or butter. It’s good for 
many of the same uses... in tasty cook- 
ing .. . as a spread for bread. 


GROW MORE 
IN "44 








®@ Replant now fora fine Fall 
garden. Enjoy vitamin-rich vege- 
tables with Real Mayonnaise. 
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Here's an easy dish for a dressy meal 
that hits the spot with all! 









TOMATO-POTATO SALAD 


6 cups cooked, diced potatoes 

Ya cup chopped onion 

12 teaspoons salt 

%, teaspoon pepper 

Hellmann's orBestFoods Real Mayonnaise 
Chopped parsley 

4 tomatoes 

Grilled frankfurters 

Romaine or salad greens 








Toss potatoes, onion, Seasonings to- 
gether lightly. Mix 4 cup Real May- 
Onnaise with 1 chopped tomato. Add 
ie potatoes and mix well. Pack firmly 
into an 8-inch layer pan. Chill thor- 
oughly. Loosen from sides of pan. 
Unmold on chop plate. Frost top of 
potato salad lightly with Real May- 
onnaise. Sprinkle parsley aroundedge, 
garnish center with tomatoes, sec- 
tioned. Arrange remaining tomatoes, 

sectioned, with frankfurters and ro- 

maine or salad greens around potato 
salad. Serves 6. 
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her ruination, since the disciplinary training 
of university work—teaching one to use the 
head instead of the emotions—is disastrous 
preparation for the stage. 

The theater as a possible profession for 
her, when mentioned in family circles, 
brought thunderous vetoes. Grandmother 
Garson stormed, ‘“‘No granddaughter of 
mine will ever lift her legs on the stage.” 
Even Nina pleaded for the comfortable se- 
curity of teaching, saying, ““Think of the 
places we can travel to during the long vaca- 
tions on pay!” 

To cinch the teaching bet, Mamma Gar- 
son packed Greer off for a year’s post- 
graduate course at Grenoble University, in 
France. Between seminars, walking her legs 
off to this and that cathedral to study eccle- 
siastical architecture, Greer managed to get 
in some amateur dramatics, to absorb a lot 
of the French theater and to meet an Italian 
baron who became an immediate and im- 
passioned suitor. He followed her back to 
England, and was romantically insistent 
about her and her family—the Campbell- 
Murrays—visiting his family in Milano. 
But nothing ever came of it. Instead, Greer 
went to work in a market-research library 
for an advertising firm, and soon was earn- 
ing the equivalent of fifty dollars a week— 
which salary, in London, made her just a 
shade less important than a Member of 
Parliament. 

Greer looked up the margarine consump- 
tion in Ceylon, the design of a Belgian 
policeman’s helmet, and how London dis- 
posed of its waste, fora year or two. But all 
the time she was hoarding, hoarding against 
opportunity. Then one day she overwhelmed 
a man whose sister knew a man who knew a 
man—and wrenched a letter of introduction 
from him. This letter took her to the feet 
of a bearded gentleman who, in mellifluous 
dejection, thoroughly and explicity warned 
her against the theater. She was too genteel, 
too dreamy, too scholarly to stand up against 
savage drama. “‘A thousand applicants are 
ahead of you,” he told her. “A thousand 
actors starve every day for lack of parts. 
Stick to security!’’ Everyone else she met 
chanted the same slogan. Whereupon Greer 
drew a long breath, chucked her ten-pounds- 
a-week haven, and dived into a four-pounds- 
a-week whirlpool called the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre. 


Sue started in repertory in a black wig, 
speaking in a Jewish accent as Shirley 
Kaplan in Elmer Rice’s Street Scene—she’s 
a whiz at dialects, but it’s safer not to get 
her started on them unless it’s early in the 
day—went on a second-string tour playing 
the native and the white girl in Shaw’s Too 
True to be Good, did two seasons with the 
Birmingham group, and then went to Lon- 
don to bowl it over. It resisted. She madea 
door-to-door canvass with her clipping book 
under her arm. Managers were out of town, 
indefinitely. It began to look as though she 
might have to go back to the gay whirl of 
commerce, but finally she got several walk- 
ons at the Open Air Theatre in Regent’s 
Park, holding beautiful garlands in beau- 
tiful dull pageants. 

Between garlands 
she had a decisive bout 
with pneumonia, and 
an equally decisive 
bout with matrimony. 
The man she married 
in 1933 was Alec Snel- 
son, a tall, dark, piano- 
playing judge in the 
Indian Civil Service. 
He was also poetically 
melancholy, medie- 
vally possessive and 
quite insistent an am- 
bitious actress’ place 
was in the home, his 
home. However, after 
a month’s honeymoon 
in the Harz Mountains 
in Germany, Snelson 
left alone for his judge- 
ship in India, and Greer 
was back making vigil 
in producers’ offices. 





September, 1944 


She divorced him in this country in 1940 
and, to make it legal in England, the follow- 
ing year Snelson obtained an annulment 
there on grounds of desertion. 

It was during this second period of depress- 
ing rounds that Greer’s college education 
really paid off. Her degreé gave her the 
privileges of the University Women’s Club. 
One night at dinner there Greer was pre- 
tending to be the kind of person no man- 
ager would give her the chance to be on his 
stage. The authoress, Sylvia Thompson, 
watched her, entranced, from another table, 
and then came over, saying, “‘ You look to 
me like an actress. I’ve just written a play, 
and I feel you’re the person we want to play 
the leading role of an American girl.” 

In three days Greer was in rehearsal in 
Golden Arrow, with Laurence Olivier di- 
recting and playing the leading man. When 
the producers balked and said Greer was too 
insignificant, Olivier fought to keep her in. 
Now he takes full credit, saying, ‘‘I invented 
Greer!’”’ Golden Arrow lasted three weeks, 
but Greer was an instant success, the critics 
hailing her as a “‘new American find.” 


Durinc the next two years she starred in 
eight sure-fire flops. In these she was al- 
ternately rakish, homicidal, unscrupulous, 
feather-brained and neurotic. She was re- 
ported at intimate dinners swapping fancy 
conversation with Bernard Shaw, Noel Cow- 
ard, Margaret Webster, Sylvia Thompson 
and Laurence Olivier. She did over a non- 
descript oaken flat into a glittering white 
chrysalis, with white walls, white floors, 
white bearskin rugs, white satin chairs, 
white vases and two white terriers. ‘“‘It’s an 
ideal color because it never clashes with the 
color of a dress,’’ she explained gaily to the 
working press. A little later she decided jade 
green was the ideal color for her, and did her 
bedroom in it, except for the ceiling, which 
was blue. This was followed by a black era— 
ebony walls and floor, black satin curtains, a 
tigerskin rug and a poison ring the Borgias 
would have loved. 

During a brief visit in London, Louis B. 
Mayer, always a sentimental push-over for 
Viennese tunes, saw the advertisements for 
Old Music and ordered tickets. “It’s not 
Viennese. It’s a flop,” his entourage coun- 
seled him. Sure enough, it was neither 
Viennese nor musical, but in it Greer was 
dressed in bustles and laces, and for the 
first time in her stage history was the 
epitome of all the gentler feminine graces. 

During the intermission a popeyed at- 
tendant raced to her room to tell her, 
“Mayer of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer is out 
front waiting to meet you.” 

““Hyphens and all?”’ Greer gasped. 

In a green woolen frock and jacket she 
joined the bediamonded and befurred Mayer 
party at the Savoy after the performance. 
Mayer talked Hollywood immediately. When 
Greer objected that she might not be photo- 
genic, she was told, “‘Don’t worry, we can 
do wonders with that face in Hollywood.” 
Meanwhile, Greer was doing wonders on the 
salary item: she got a promise of $500 a 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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‘‘Now who’s your best friend—Alvin or me?” 





















in GREEN GIANT 
~~ PEAS 


These peas are ‘‘something special’’ 
in tenderness and flavor, because they 
have ‘‘something special’’ in breed 
(S-537) and are packed when dewy 
fresh at the fleeting moment of per- 
fect flavor. Keep them at the top of 
their eating glory by following these 
three easy steps. 


eek 








Pour the liquer from the can into a 
aucepan. (Never discard this liquid—it con- 
ains a goodly share of the precious minerals and 
itamins of the peas.) 
























Add, the peas and 
a pat of butter and 
just heat through quickly. 
Season, and serve in a hot 
dish. (Quick cooking saves 
the delicate flavor of the peas, 
keeps the skins tender and 
preserves vitamin C.) 


Boil the liquid down _ 

‘ to about one-half. 
(This concentrates the good fla- 
vor of the juice and enables you 
lo serve all the vitamin-and- 
mineral-rich liquor with the 


peas.) 


eran ae ORNS 


It keeps that fresh, young flavor 


few years ago a friend had dinner at the home of one of our 
eople, where Green Giant Brand peas were served. She no- 
ced that the way the peas were prepared kept the distinctively 
esh flavor characteristic of this special breed much better 
van her own method. She asked how we did it, and that gave 
s the idea of putting the recipe for heating right on the label. 
ry it. We know you will like it, too. 


‘ 
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icked only by Minnesota Valley Canning Company, headquarters, LeSueur, Minn., and Fine 
lads of Canada, Ltd., Tecumseh, Ont. Also packers of Niblets Brand whole kernel corn. 
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AIL THIS and 
| Tamu 


Here are shoes you can 

work in, play in, live in. 

No cramping of toe, binding of instep, 
slipping of heel. All this 

and glamour too! 


Because of present conditions, 
your shoe dealer may not have 
all styles and sizes today. 
But try tomorrow. You'll be 
thrilled! 


Priced from 


(Slightly higher 
west of Denver) 


SE: 
FOOT REST 


SHOES fe = 
THE KRIPPENDORF 


There’s a beautiful Trimz ready- 
pasted border for every room in 
your home. No paste, no fuss, 
just dip in water and apply. 
Dozens of gay colors and charm- 
ing designs. Washable! Sunfast! 
Enjoy decorative effects on furni- 
ture and accessories too, with the 
newest home decoration—Trimz. 


THE MEYERCORD CO. 
Chicago 44, Illinois 


a Sole distributors of 
de. genuine Trimz 
»» Teady-pasted 






15, 20 and 29¢ a 12 ft. 
roll at5&10, Hardware, 
Dept. and Paint Stores. 
Ask for genuine Trimz! 
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(Continued from Page 100) 
week, a theretofore improbable figure for an 
unknown. 

Greer left London in a blaze of flashlights 
and orchids plus a theater maid plus thirty- 
two trunks. Two weeks later she alighted 
expectantly from the train in Los Angeles. 
The only newspaper notice which heralded 
this event said, “‘Greer Garson, an English 
actor, arrived yesterday.” 

It was two months before the studio tele- 
phoned her. Then just to say hello and ask 
if she’d like to come over for lunch and look 
around the lot. She rushed over, dressed to 
the teeth. No, she told them breathlessly, 
she didn’t want a big build-up campaign; no 
publicity at all, in fact, until she’d done her 
first picture—then wham! “Uh-huh, uh- 
huh,” the second assistant somebody said, 
looking off into space—very empty space. 

By and by—meaning thirty or forty days 
later—she took some tests. She put her hair 
up, she put her hair down; she smiled, dilated 
her nostrils the sexy way Greta Garbo did, 
and was alternately Bernhardt, Duse and 
Marie Tempest by the hour. Directors 
watched, said ““M-m-m” and went on 
thumbing through casting files. 

With Greer’s pathological need for con- 
tinuous hard work, this year of being a regu- 
larly paid but forgotten woman was purga- 
tory. As Greer puts it: “If you’re a painter 
or a writer, you do it. But an actor can’t be 
an actor all alone. He just becomes noth- 
ing.’’ She didn’t become nothing: she be- 
came a cripple. 

Suddenly she was racked by obscure and 
complicated pains in the spine. She hobbled 
about—aged eighty-two in body and spirit— 
on one thin-soled, one thick-soled shoe to 
relieve the apparent strain. It didn’t. Greer 
remembers, “‘My only pictures the rest of 
that year were X rays—my best parts, the 
spine.”’ Studio doctors said she was suffer- 
ing from malnutrition and listed her as an 
emergency case liable to collapse any min- 
ute. Other doctors prescribed a delicate hip 
operation followed by eight months in a 
hospital bed strapped to a board. Still 
others spoke about wiring up her spine. 


Greer went to the hospital to see what 
complete rest would do. She had been there 
four weeks, so the story goes, when her 
agent, Mike Levee, came to tell her the 
studio had decided she wouldn’t do for 
American pictures and wanted to know how 
much she would take to cancel her contract. 
Words flared like Roman candles: What, re- 
turn to London licked? What, sell out a 
contract without making a single picture? 
What, admit she wasn’t an actress? 

With that she sprang nimbly out of bed, 
dusted off her clipping book and was off to 
the studio in a swirl of redheaded words. 
She emerged three hours ater from an execu- 
tive office, the shamrock definitely flying. 
Reports have it the executive who bowed her 
out had a damp brow for days. “‘ Why didn’t 
someone tell me what kind of a woman she 
was?”’ he kept dazedly asking. Just for the 
record, Greer’s spine hasn’t hurt her from 
that day to this. 

In a matter of days she was given the role 
of Mrs. Chips. It meant returning to Lon- 
don for the filming—a round trip of 12,000 
miles without being committed to celluloid. 
It didn’t help to know two famous stars had 
rejected the Mrs. Chips part; nor did she 
want it—it was so insignificant, so small, so 
quiet. But Sam Wood, the director, assured 
her audiences would be conscious of Mrs. 
Chips all through the picture; that she would 
have to dominate it ina thoroughly charming 
way, otherwise it would only be a picture 
about a woman taking an old man for a ride. 
Also, Wood stressed, after testing half the 
top-flight actresses in Hollywood for that 
uncommon sweet quality, he was positive 
Greer had it. These arguments were par- 
tially convincing to Greer; still more con- 
vincing was the knowledge that her contract 
would run out in another week, and that the 
sum total of her fan mail in the past year 
had been two post cards addressed to Mr. 
Garson. 

At the English studios Greer shed the 
flamboyant clothes she had been wearing in 



















Whip out your grubbiest, 
scorchiest pots and pans! 
Brillo is back to polish ’em 
up and make’em shine, shine, 
shine! Get your Brillo today! 
Either Brillo Soap Pads or 
Brillo Cleanser—separate soap 
and pads. 


KEEPS 
ALUMINUM 
BRILLIANT 


* 
BUY WAR BONDS 


NOW, | CAN SMILE AGAIN 


Of course, fleas made me sad—sad 
looking, too. For fleas ruin a dog’s 
coat, fray his nerves, make him mis- 
erable. Now, I give them the ONE- 
TWO—sure death to fleas. 


ONE is a thorough weekly dust- 
ing with Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA 
Powder. That kills fleas, flea eggs, 
and newcomers. TWO is a bath with 
SKIP-FLEA Soap to knock ’em 
dead and stop the itch of old bites. 


Let SKIP-FLEA Powder and 
Soap put an end to your dog’s fleas 
and keep them off. Read about flea 
control and proper care for dogs in 
Sergeant’s Dog Book, free at drug 
and pet stores, or with this coupon. 


Sergeant’s, Dept. 9-1, Richmond 20, Va. 


Please mail the NEW, 40-page, illus- 
trated Sergeant’s Dog Book to: 


Sergeants . 
DOG MEDICINES 













SAUCE 


Ask for Al when dining out. 
Keep A°1 on the table at home. 


One sauce for all meats, fish, fowl, eggs, 
beans or salads. The international fa- 
vorite for over 100 years. Not rationed. 


G. F, Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford z, Conn, 







The DASH that 
makes the DISH 


THE EASY 
ENJOYABLE WAY TO GET 
THOSE NEEDED, EXTRA VITAMINS 


It’s fun to get your Vitamins now. 
New, delicious VITA-SERT is 
the chocolate-rich treat that pro- 
vides all those extra, needed Vita- 
mins. So why not enjoy your Vita- 
g. | mins? Make VITA-SERT your 
40 . | daily dessert or between-meal 
These quantitiesare | snack. Buy at any food, drug or 


100% of minimum 
adult daily reauire- 1 candy counter! 


ments as setbyU.S. 






ALL THESE 
VITAMINS 
IN EVERY BAR 
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WIPE IT ON-- 
AND YOU’RE DONE 


THE PROTECTIVE CLEANER 


makes woodwork 
and furniture gleam! 


AT LEADING DEPARTMENT STORES 
The Sani-Wax Co., Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


VE SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 
) Pa a) 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


AMAZING “ OILETTE’’ CARDS 
Like costly oil paintings. Designs never 
efore offered. Gets orders fast, Gor- 
Pode Christians Cards with name, 26 for 
1, up. 9 other profit Assortments. New 
features—cleverideas.Up to100% profit. 
Write today for Samples on approval. 
PURO CO,, 3041 Locust, Dept. 147, St.Louis, Mo. 



















Hollywood, became a meek and mousy 
workhorse. Instead of being swarmed over 
by old London friends and theater people, 
she seemed very much alone. On Christ- 
mas Eve the company was dismayed to 
learn she was eating her Christmas dinner 
alone, and hastily included her in their cele- 
bration. During the months of shooting she 
was avid and eager for direction, did exactly 
as she was told and had few suggestions. 

This contrasts considerably with proce- 
dure on Mrs. Parkington, her latest picture. 
For three weeks before the cameras began to 
roll she was busy half each night on the 
script, writing and rewriting her scenes. 
Hardly a day went by that she didn’t send 
the studio additional scenes, cuts, character 
switches, together with pages of suggestions. 
But though it kept things in a turmoil, even 
the loudest complainers had to admit her 
ideas were pretty good; one of them, that she 
wear a black wig for the role, is rated an 
absolute honey. 

At the finish of Chips, Greer took herself 
off to Paris and cabled Mayer good-by un- 
less she was assured two or three pictures a 
year. Mayer blistered the wires with assur- 
ances—he had already seen rushes on Chips 
and, great showman that he is, knew he had 
stumbled on an entirely new box-office for- 
mula. 

When Greer docked at New York, ship 
reporters and photographers besieged her. 
“Ts this your first visit to America?” they 
asked. 

The actress said, ‘‘No-o, I have been on a 
trip here before.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Rested,” she smiled dreamily. 


ABOUT KISSING 


* A kiss is the twenty-seventh letter 
of the alphabet—the love labial 
which it takes two to speak plainly. 

—O. W. HOLMES. 


There is nothing in kissing once: 
it’s the second time that counts. 
—MAURICE HEWLETT. 


Women still remember the first 
kiss after men have forgotten the 
last. —REMY DE GOURMONT. 


“Well, do you think you’ll like Holly- 
wood?” 

“T’m sure of it,” was the ecstatic answer. 
“‘Tt’s the Great Adventure!” 

Remember ?, a light comedy that director 
Norman McLeod had tatted up for Robert 
Taylor, followed Mr. Chips. If you ask 
M-G-M for a list of Garson pictures now, 
Remember? is sure to be forgotten. 

Greer was next cast in Pride and Preju- 
dice. The Motion Picture Critics of New 
York voted Pride and Prejudice one of the 
ten best films of the year. 

Greer fought like a tigress against playing 
the part of Mrs. Miniver—volubly insistent 
that audiences wouldn’t like to think of her 
as the mother of a boy old enough to be an 
RAF pilot. Yet this role brought her the 
coveted Oscar award. 

It also brought her a husband. Richard 
Ney, the young and unknown actor who 
played the part of her son in the film, and 
Greer were married in July of last year. The 
marriage caused a stir in gossip columns and 
elsewhere. Much was made of the difference 
in ages—Ney being reported all the way 
from three to fifteen years younger than his 
bride. Guesses were based on such scant 
available facts about him as his previous 
marriage in New York in 1937, and a quick 
divorce; his graduation from Columbia in 
1940; eleven months during 1940-41 as one 
of the redheaded youngsters in the road 
company of Oscar Serlin’s hardy Broadway 
perennial, Life With Father. 

Fed up with continually dyeing his hair a 
bright red each fortnight, Ney left the com- 
pany in Detroit, joined the naval reserve 
and, while his hair grew back to its normal 
ash brown, took himself on a vacation to 
Hollywood. He happened through M-G-M’s 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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Here’s why your very first Halo Shampoo 
will leave your hair aglow with natural luster! 

1. Halo reveals the true natural beauty of your hair the very 

first time you use it ... leaves it shimmering with glorious 

dancing highlights. 

2. Even finest soaps leave dingy soap-film on hair. But Halo 

contains no soap... made with a new type patented ingre- 

dient it cannot leave soap-film ! 

3. Needs no lemon or vinegar after-rinse ... Halo rinses 

away, quickly and completely ! 

4. Makes oceans of rich, fragrant lather, in hardest water. 

Leaves hair sweet, naturally radiant! 

5. Carries away unsightly loose dandruff like magic! 

6. Lets hair dry soft and manageable, easy to curl! Get 

Halo Shampoo today ...in 10¢ or larger sizes. 


REVEALS THE HIDDEN BEAUTY IN YOUR HAIR! 








Scott’s new Soft-Weve is something 
to discover! It’s not only soft like 
cleansing tissue—it’s also firm, a 
really practical toilet tissue for every 


member of the family. 
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“.,.and send me some more Bon Ami, Mr. 
Jones. You're right, it certainly is easier on 
my hands... and on my sink, too!” 

Yes, Bon Ami 1s different. And there’s an 
important reason why. It doesn’t scratch the 
surface it cleans—as coarse and gritty cleans- 
ers often do. And it’s these tiny little scratches 


that catch and hold the dirt and grease... 


“YOU'LL LIKE THEM BOTH!” 


Buy safe, quick-acting Bon Ami Powder for 
everyday cleaning jobs in bathroom and 
kitchen. Use Bon Ami Cake for windows, 
mirrors, and painted woodwork. They both 
help to make your housework easier! 


’ 


making your cleaning harder and harder to do. 

Instead Bon Ami actually polishes as it 
cleans . . . gives your things a lovely lustre 
... keeps them always looking their bright and 
shining best. Once you discover how really 
safe Bon Ami is...how quick and pleasant it 
is to use—you just won't be satisfied with 


any other cleanser! 


‘hasnt scratched 


Bon Ami ®, 


Copr. 1944, The Bon Ami Co. 
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(Continued from Page 103) 
}arly gates by going to call on a French 
lofessor he’d known at Columbia who was 
orking out there temporarily on a technical 
b. What with one thing and another, over- 
| ght Ney became Mrs. Miniver’s son. On 
e studio dope sheet, when he went into 
1e picture, he listed his favorite actress as 
wreta Garbo. During the filming he must 
ave changed his mind, for the next thing 
myone knew he had married Mrs. Miniver. 
Now a lieutenant (j.g.), Ney has recently 
turned from duty in New Zealand to train 
yr small craft at a naval station in Florida. 
‘/ He wanted action, and requested the trans- 
Vier. Hollywood has had little chance to 
inake friends with the blue-eyed, affable 
ix-footer since the year-old marriage, for 
he has been home on only two brief fur- 
‘oughs. Tennis, opera and dancing are heavy 
‘tems on the Neys’ datebook during these 
tervals—with special accent on dancing. 
| oth dote on it, and dance together for hours 
with great relish. 
It is difficult to evaluate Greer as an 
jactress in a peaceable manner—the pros and 
‘the cons are both so emphatic. Certainly the 
‘evaluation can’t be done honestly in Holly- 
‘wood, since singing a hymn of hate amounts 
‘to an occupational disease there. The mis- 
/erere starts up the minute an actress receives 
lan Academy award or is even mentioned as 
‘First Lady. 
| When Greer first bégan appearing on the 
=} London stage in such various plays as 
Golden Arrow, Vintage Wine, Accent on 
Youth, A Butterfly on the Wheel, Page From 
‘a Diary, The Visitor, Mademoiselle, and 
Old Music, she was hailed by several staid 
| London reviewers as ‘“‘a bewitching new- 
comer” .. . “the most promising and 
beautiful ever to appear on the London 
| stage,” and much more was said about her 
| “boisterous charm” and “‘zestful humor.’’ 
| During the next several years Greer built a 
considerable reputation for herself on plays 
that were failures. But though the play- 
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CHILD CARE AND TRAINING 


1075. DIscIPLINE, REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. Ex- 
plains some of the causes of poor behavior in 
children and discusses several effective ways 
of dealing with it. 5c. 

1138. CHILDREN’S SLEEPING, CLOTHING AND TOILET 

. ~ Hasits. How to establish healthful habits 
and to encourage self-help. Suggestions to 
baffled parents. 5c. 

1153. TRAINING CHILDREN IN TRUTHFULNESS. Ex- 
plains reasons for exaggeration and evasion 

and suggests constructive uses of childish 

imagination. 5c. 

| 1137. CurLDREN’s EATING Hapsits. Sane rules for 

| handling the child with a capricious appetite, 
and menus for two weeks especially planned 
for families with small children. 5c. 

1157. CHILDREN’s Nervous Hasits. Helpful dis- 
cussions on thumb-sucking, nail-biting, stut- 
tering, etc. Sc. 

By Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, President, Chicago Board 

of Health: 

1513. GETTING READY FOR MOTHERHOOD. An excel- 
lent manual for the mother-to-be. 6c. 

1346. A Doctor's First Duty To THE MOTHER. A 
booklet on breast feeding. 6c. 

MonTHLy BooKLeTs ON BABy CARE. First series: 
Eight booklets on the baby’s first eight months. 
50c the set. Second series: Seven booklets 
on the baby’s care from the ninth month to 
the end of the second year. 50c the set. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. These booklets will be mailed 

monthly, so be sure to state when you want the first one 

mailed or whether you prefer that we mail several together 
lo bring you the information needed for your baby's age. 

1345. Our Basies. A complete book on the care of 
the baby and A NECESSARY SUPPLE- 
MENT to the monthly booklets. 25c. 


goers would have none of the plays, they 
wanted more of Greer. 

In reviewing her opening in Old Music, 
James Agate, of the London Times, said, 
“What is at present wrong with Miss Garson 
is that she has not decided yet whether to be 
a naturalistic player or a great actress.”” An- 
other critic about the same time accused her 
of rank overacting, saying, “One cannot 
pour Niagara successfully into a duck pond.” 

To all this Greer replied, “‘All acting is an 
exaggeration. Else why do we paint the 
eyebrows and rouge the cheeks? There is 
far too much tendency today to behave in- 
stead of to act. Actors are always afraid of 
being called hams, so they go to the other 
extreme. I think acting should be larger 
than life, and that actors should have a 
chance for bravura.” 

Whatever her recipe for it, that she does 
it effectively and movingly is confirmed by a 
little episode on the final day’s shooting of 
Madame Curie. It was a scene with 800 
extras gathered in a replica of the University 
of Paris during the ceremony of awarding a 
degree to the discoverer of radium. The 
usual collection of impassive and indifferent 
extras were rehearsed, but the principal fig- 
ure did not appear until the last moment 
when the cameras began to roll. Then a lit- 
tle old lady in black walked down the aisle, 
took a seat, stood up to receive the award 
and in acceptance read a little poem. Cer- 
tainly there was nothing inherently spec- 
taculay about the scene, yet the minute the 
cameras stopped the extras broke into quick 
bursts of spontaneous applause, they were 
so touched and moved by the drama she had 
put into the scene. 

Recently another critic twitted her with 
doing a repeat on Mrs. Chips in every 
screen role she has played since. Greer 
searched his face for a moment with her 
green, green eyes, and then silenced him 
with, ‘If there is a bit of Mrs. Chips in 
every part I play, it is because there is a bit 
of Mrs. Chips in every woman.” 





Should He Drink From a Cup? 


ES, at nine months with mother’s aid, says 

Doctor Bundesen—without help at one year. 
And that is just one of countless questions 
anxious mothers ask that are answered in our 
booklets on baby care. Study the list given be- 
low and order those that will best help you. 





Because of ihe uncertainties of wartime transportation, booklets may be late arriving at destination. If your order 
does not reach you on time, please do not write complaining of delay. The delay is caused by conditions, arising 
after your order has left Philadelphia, beyond our control. 


TO MAKE FOR BABY 


2064. Four-P1EcE KNITTED SET. Sack, cap, knee- 
length bootees, thumbless mittens. Sc. 

2065. KNITTED SUN SUIT AND MATCHING JACKET. Sc. 

2066. INFANT’S SURPLICE SWEATER. Sc. 

2067. BABY’s OuTDOOR SET. Leggings, helmet and 
double-breasted sweater. To knit. Sc. 

1906. INFANT’s SACK AND BONNET. Knitted, with a 
decorative border. Sc. 

1907. Tike SACK AND BooTees. Knitted in stockinette 
stitch with a seed-stitch border. Sc. 

1908. KNITTED S.Lip-OvER Romper. Buttons at 
shoulders, snaps at crotch. 1% to 2 years. Sc. 

2006. SACK, CAPAND BOoTEES with matching blanket. 
To be crocheted, 10c. 4 

1912. SoaKeERS. To be knitted, Sc. 


BOOKLET AND PATTERN LISTS 


Lists are sent free on request. They give the title, num~ 
ber and price of all our booklets and patterns. 


2008. List OF DEPARTMENTAL BooKkLets. About the 
home, the garden, child care and training, 
beauty, entertaining. 

1695. SuB-DEB BooKLET LiBRARY. Sub-Deb book- 
lets are about everything a Sub-Deb does and 
dreams of—her looks, fun and date-ability. 

1660. List oF JoURNAL Hat AND BAG PATTERNS. To 


make of fabric, to knit, to crochet. | 
2076. THINGS TO WEAR. Gloves, aprons, pinafores, 
neckwear—accessories galore! A list of fas- 


cinating patterns for you and your daughter. 
1571. CHECK LIST OF PATTERNS FOR JOURNAL KNITTED 
AND CROCHETED ARTICLES. 
1752. MAKE-IT-YOURSELF REFERENCE ListT—NEW 
Epition. Handicraft patterns for your 
home, your children, yourself. 


Saas eee eeneruereneerer se neem ce err en Sree 
We will gladly send any of these booklets if you'll order by name and number. They will be mailed anywhere in the 


United States and Canada upon receipt of stamps, cash, 


check or money order. Do not send stamped, addressed en- 


velopes or War Stamps. Readers in all foreign countries should send International Reply Coupons, purchased at 
their post office. Please address all requests to the Reference Library, Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 
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Here's 
“Spike’’ Boschen 
Oscar “Spike” 
Boschen, age 7, 
attends the 
Henry Barnard 
School in New 
Rochelle. 


With a tough 


TLE WASH ~DAY SONG 


WELL, “SPIKE” I'M GOING‘TO 
WHISTLE R/V-SO WA/TE, TOO! 
JUST LOOK AT THIS GLEAMING 
WHITE SHIRT 


commando like you — 
I'm lucky to have Rinso. 
Its soapy-rich suds 


GET OUT 
MORE DIRT }—= 


AVO! 
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ISN'T THIS Wi YES, INDEED. YOU SEE 
THE PRINT I'VE NEVER WASHED 
DRESS YOU WY IT IN ANYTHING 
BOUGHT LAST BUT RINSO...IT'S SO 
SUMMER... SAFE FOR ALL 
IT'S STILL SO WASHABLE COLORS 
BRIGHT 4 


were 


Guard your ABC-O-Matic 
by using Rinso .. . the 
soap recommended by 
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makers of 33 
including ABC-O-Matic. 


washers, 


OAP WASTE 
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— Gain Ona, Comp lr Cres. 
air 


Up at 6 A.M.! Facing the camera all day! War work in every 







spare moment! Yet delectable Donna Reed always looks 
so flower-fresh, flawless! ... She relies on 

Woodbury Complete Beauty Cream—it does 

everything for skin beauty, 


easily, quickly .. . 


Donna Reed 
appearing in 
“THE PICTURE OF 
DORIAN GRAY” 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Picture 


RR Donna Reed’s be sauty cream help your skin to 


film-star loveliness. This one satiny cream gives c omplete 
) g 


care: Cleanses thoroughly. Freshens. Smooths expertly. Helps 


to soften rough dryness and erase tiny dry-skin lines. Holds 


powder smoothly for hours. 






(OreckQun 


And Stericin, exclusive 
ingredient, works constantly right in the jar to purify the 


cream, helping protect against blemish-causing germs. 


ae gla and every night take the 


famous Beauty Night Cap of the Stars: First 
cleanse with Woodbury Complete 
Beauty Cream—then use as your night cream, 
for extra softening . . . Use for glamorizing 
daytime clean-ups, too. Get your 


jar today. 10¢ to $1.25. 


MPLETE BEAUTY CREAM 


—FORMERLY CALLED COLD CREAM. Cleanses as thoroughly as finest cold cream—does so much 


more besides! It's all you need if your skin is NORMAL or DRY... 
use also Woodbury Special Dry Skin Cream at night 
Oily Skin Cleansing Cream... 

Base 


For EXTRA DRY skin, 

. For OILY skin, cleanse with Woodbury 
For ANY SKIN, use Woodbury Creampuff Powder 

to give your make-up extra-smooth,.long-lasting glamour. 





CLUNY BROWN 


(Continued from Page 39) 


back to his guest. He couldn’t quite make it 
out: it was natural enough fer young Cluny 
to send him eggs, if anyone were coming his 
way; but this chap had taken off his hat and 
opened his coat, and seemed to be settling 
down for a long spell. 

“You'll be wondering who I am,” said 
Mr. Wilson, “‘though I believe your niece 
has mentioned my name. It is Titus Wilson, 
and I keep the chemist’s shop at Friars 
Carmel. It is my own property.” 

This very plain statement, however, ra- 
ther increased than lessened Mr. Porritt’s 
surprise. So he merely said “Aye.” 

“But Cluny has often spoken to me of 
you,” went on Mr. Wilson, “‘as being zm loco 
parentis.” 

It now occurred to Mr. Porritt that Cluny 
had probably got the sack and this chemist 
chap was about to break the bad news. “If 
there’s anything I’ve got to know, better let 
me have it,” he said grimly; and Mr. Wilson 
at once did so. 

“I’m here to get your permission,” he 
said, “‘to ask Cluny Brown to be my wife.” 

Mr. Porritt’s jaw fell. 

Only for a moment or two, however, did 
he stand thus gaping. Astounding as the 
idea was, he managed to grasp it; and with 
realization came the dawn of an enormous, 
an almost overwhelming hope. One look 
was enough to tell him that here was a suitor 
worthy of every consideration; dazed as he 
was, still half incredulous, Mr. Porritt in- 
stinctively went to the cupboard and brought 
out two bottles of beer. 

“Your health,” said Mr. Porritt. ““Now 
let’s get this straight. You want to marry 
young Cluny?” 

“T do,” replied Mr. Wilson—almost as 
though he were at the altar already. 

“And she wants to marry you?” 

“T have not yet asked her. But without 
being conceited, I think I may say she has a 
liking for me.” 

Mr. Porritt, glad to find Cluny had so 
much sense, nodded encouragement. 

“A strong liking,” continued the chemist. 
““We have seen quite a deal of each other, 
and it has struck me very much how content 
she has always been with our quiet pleasures. 
I’ve never met a young lady so eager to im- 
prove her mind.” 


Live Mrs. Maile, Mr. Porritt could hardly 
believe his ears. If this was what good serv- 
ice had done for Cluny, it was more, far 
more, than he had ever anticipated; it 
seemed almost incredible. But the chemist 
went even farther. 

“She is also uncommonly modest—as of 
course you'll have observed yourself. It’s 
perfectly remarkable.” 

“Well, she’s no oil painting,” 
Mr. Porritt. 

“Certainly not. But she has a fine, intelli- 
gent expression and, in my opinion, fine 
eyes. I would call her definitely attractive.” 

Mr. Porritt was only too pleased to hear 
it. Indeed, he began to feel that there must 
have been more to Cluny than he had real- 
ized. Over the rim of his beer glass Mr. 
Porritt considered his prospective nephew- 
in-law with the closest attention: a steady 
chap if ever he saw one, well-to-do, practi- 
cally a professional man and sound as a bell. 

“‘She’s a lucky lass,” said Mr. Porritt, 
most sincerely, ““and you can tell her I said 
so.” 

Upon this encouragement Mr. Wilson im- 
mediately gave a brief but highly satisfac- 
tory account of his financial situation. He 
had brought with him on a slip of paper 
figures showing his turnover and profits for 
the last five years; there was a note of what 
rent he paid, and of the sum annually set 
aside for future imprevements, the whole 
leaving no shadow of doubt as to his ability 
to support Cluny Brown, plus a possible 
family, in every reasonable comfort. 

“Moreover,” finished Mr. Wilson, “‘in the 
changed circumstances, I intend to insure 
my life for two thousand pounds. You will 
note a sum set aside for the first premium.” 
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Serve a bottle of 
Lea & Perrins 
Sauce with fish. 
Let each member 
f “) of the family add a 
Ay dash of its zippy 
o goodness to give 
fish—and other fa- 
vorite dishes— 
richer flavor, 
extra tastiness. 
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MATERNITY 


STYLE BOOK 


LANE BRYANT 
Maternity clothes enable 
you to dress stylishly 
during all stages of your 
maternity period—and 
after baby comes as well. 

Designed to conceal your 
condition and to provide 
ample room for expansion. 

Latest styles in Dresses and 
Corsets. Also apparel for 
baby. Send the — today 
for your FREE Book. 
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Just show this gorgeous line of Personal qe fs 
ristmas Cards—with nameimprinted. 
Customers have choice of 25 for $1 or 50 for 
fl. They sellonsight! You make excellent 
profit on each sale. 
quired. Get FREE samples created es- 
pecially for this season, and take easy 
orders from friends, relatives and busi- 
ness people—either™ spare or full time! 
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ransparent Mending Tape + 
immed Reinforcements + PRES-a-ply Labels 


CORO EAN 


its hygienically 
clean!” 


Conservinc FOOD is patriotic; 
food must not be wasted. America’s 
workers help bring Victory... they must 
be kept healthy. An important added 
safeguard for the family’s food and 
the family’s health is a Clorox-Clean 
refrigerator. It’s easy to make your 
refrigerator hygienically clean by 
using Clorox in routine cleansing of 
enamel, porcelain, tile, wood sur- 
faces. Clorox disinfects, destroys 
mold, deodorizes, removes stains. 
Simply follow directions on the label. 


AMERICA'S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX eet 


FREE FROM Caustic |__“EMOVES STAINS 


Copr, 1944, Clorox Chemical Co. 


The Dennison Handy Helper says: 


“BEFORE YOU PARK IT, LABEL IT..MARK IT” 
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YOU NEED THESE, TOO! 
Mailing Labels 
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$190 
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Card 


Make Extra Moneywith Box Assortments @ ¥<41] 4111131113 
Sell newest $1 Assortments—Religious, 


hristmas, Etchings, Everyday, Gift 


Wraps. Dignified work—Quick Sales— 
Extra Cash. Splendid money-making 


plan for Churches, Clubs, Lodges. 
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SEND 


FREE Samples and Directions. Al 
Yarns. Unexcelied qaqualey- Low Prices. 
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Mr. Porritt warmed to him more and 
more. This was a sort of talk he understood 
and appreciated; and the chemist’s next 
words went straight to his heart. 

“I want to make her safe,”’ explained Mr. 
Wilson. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Porritt. ““That’s what I 
want too. That’s what I’ve always held. 
That’s what every young woman needs: 
safety.”” He sighed. “I wish my wife was 
alive. She’d ha’ been pleased.” 

The chemist met this with a proper look 
of serious gratification. His practical mind 
moved forward to a related point. “There is 
also the matter,’’ he said, ‘of where the 
wedding is to take place. Conventionally 
speaking, of course, it should be from here; 
but without womenfolk ——” 

“There’s her aunt,” said Mr. Porritt. ““My 
sister. It would be meat and drink to her, no 
doubt about that.” But he pondered a mo- 
ment. “Would you be going straight back to 
Devonshire?”’ 

“Tf we get married as soon as I hope, that 
would be the case. I could not leave the 
shop without a proper person in charge. 
Later on, I would propose a week, maybe 
two, in the Trossachs.” 

The chemist paused in turn; he perceived 
Mr. Porritt’s mind opening to the more 
sensible plan. 

“On the other hand, if Cluny consented 
to be married at Friars Carmel, where she 
is already a parishioner like myself, that 
might simplify matters greatly. It’s not as 
though we want a grand to-do.” 





EDUCATION 


Do you ask what will educate 

your son? Your example will 
educatehim; yourconversation with 
your friends; the business he sees 
you transact; the likings and dis- 
likings he sees you express—these 
will educate him. The society you 
live in will educate him; above all, 
your rank, your situation in life, 
your home, your table, will educate 
him. It is notin your power to with- 
draw from him the continual in- 
fluence of these things, except you 
were to withdraw yourself from 
them also. Education goes on at 
every instant of time; you can 
neither stop it nor turn its course. 
What these have a tendency to 
make your child, that he will be. 


—MRS. BARBAULD: 
Smart Sayings of Great Personages. 
(Darton & Co., London.) 


“You're right there,” agreed Mr. Porritt 
heartily. 

“I don’t say it’s not a great day for a 
young woman,” went on Mr. Wilson, ‘“‘and 
I’d want it to be all as Cluny wishes; but 
there’s a lass at the big house she’s made a 
friend of, and Mrs. Maile, a very good 
woman indeed, who I know would stand by 
her, and I dare say Lady Carmel would 
come to the church herself. Cluny would be 
among friends, if not old ones. In fact, it’s 
for you to say, sir, whether you can make the 
journey. I understand you’ve a business of 
your own.” 

“Plumbing and general repairs,”’ supplied 
Mr. Porritt. ‘Still, I could manage all right 
if it’s necessary.” 

“Tt’s essential,” said Mr. Wilson posi- 
tively. “You wouldn’t want anyone else to 
give her away, nor should I. There’s a decent 
bedroom at the Artichoke, and not over- 
expensive, which I’ll be pleased to engage 
for you.” 

Strong as was Mr. Porritt’s own character, 
he was aware of having encountered a 
stronger. He felt, however, no inclination to 
resist; it was a great relief to find everything 
so cut and dried, in such obviously capable 
hands. Mr. Porritt thought Titus Wilson 
the very model of a prospective groom, and 
brought out two more bottles of beer. 

In the end Mr. Wilson accepted not only 
beer, but also a light supper of corned beef, 
and stayed talking till half past ten o’clock. 
They got on to politics, trade-unionism, the 
decay of brewing, and found themselves 
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bik cal 


1. Dissolve 14 cake compressed yeast in 
52 cup lukewarm milk (4c. + 2 tbsp.) 





@ YEAST ROLLS with Bisquick! Sur- 
prise you? Just try them. So many 
good things are easier with Bisquick. 
No sifting. No cutting in shortening. 
No muss, no mess. Bisquick cuts work 
almost in two—and is calamity-proof! 


JUST ADD MILK to Bisquick for dump- 
lings, biscuits, meatpie crust. Easy direc- 
tions on Bisquick package for 10 basic bak- 
ings. Including waffles, pancakes, muffins, 
fruit cobblers, shortcake. Try them all. 
Plenty of Bisquick now available. 



















FALSE TEETH 
KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one_ can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. ... If your 
druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous trial box. ©. p. inc, 


KLUTCH CO., Box 3121-1, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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2. Add this to 2 to 214 cups Bisquick, 
until dough is easy to handle. (Just li- 
quid plus Bisquick! Everything else in 
Bisquick: pure vegetable shortening, bak- 
ing powder, Gold Medal Enriched Flour, 
salt, sugar, powdered milk.) 

Mix well. Turn dough over 2 or 3 
times. Knead gently. Roll out 14” thick. 
Cut in rounds. Spread with melted 
shortening. Crease rounds, just below 
center, with back of knife. Fold over so 
top slightly overlaps under edge. Press 
together at ends of crease. 

Place about 14" apart on lightly 
greased heavy baking sheet. Cover with 
damp cloth. Let rise (at 80°) until light 
(1% to 2 hrs.). Bake 10 to 12 min., mod- 
erately hot oven (400°). Serve hot. 12 
rolls (21%”") of ‘professional’ goodness! 
And so easy to make with Bisquick. 


MENU dreamed up by my staff. Sounds 
good to me. How about you? 
Platter of Veal Birds 
surrounded by 
Fried Tomato Slices 
Potatoes on the Half Shell 
Crispy Cabbage Salad 
Hurry-Up Yeast Rolls (Bisquick) 
Bunches of Grapes Beverage 


““Bisquick" and “Betty Crocker"’ are registered trade marks 
of GENERAL MILLS, INC., Minncapolis, Minnesota. 
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COLONIAL FIRESIDE | 


ANOTHER SALEM ORIGINAL - 


Four subjects depicted in this authentic 
Colonial decoration provide mellow color — 
and American tradition for charming ~ 
table settings. Open stock or sets at lead- 
ing stores—surprisingly low cost, too. 
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ards with sender's name at 50 for only $1. 
You make big cash profits. Just show fast- 
selling Personal Christmas Cards and $1 Box 
Assortments. No experience needed. Write 
today for FREE Personal Samples; also 
request our 21 Card Assortment on approval. 

PHILLIPS CARD COMPANY. 
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wonderfully in agreement on all points. Mr. 
Porritt enjoyed himself mightily. He felt 
fonder of Cluny, now that she was about to 
be settled for life, than he had ever done be- 
fore; he felt positively proud of her; he felt 
proud of himself for having done so well by 
her in sending her into Devon; and, at last, 
went to bed—Mr. Wilson having departed to 
the station hotel—in a mood most agree- 
ably compounded of thankfulness and self- 
congratulation, in about equal parts. 


XXV 


Soper and content went Mr. Porritt and 
Mr. Wilson to their beds; at Friars Carmel 
everyone was up late. But in spite of the 
fact that Cynthia and the colonel, hastily 
invited, made it a party, the farewell dinner 
wasn’t exactly gay. Sir Henry was still up- 
set, and Andrew seemed to have something 
on his mind. (He had: he was trying to con- 
ceal an immense pleasure.) Cynthia flinched 
every time Belinski opened his mouth, and 
the good colonel monopolized Betty with 
interminable canine pedigrees. 

They were all grateful when the meal 
ended. Only Sir Henry and the colonel sat 
on over their port, for Belinski followed 
Betty out of the room and Andrew came 
after. It was Andrew who turned on the 
wireless and asked Betty to dance; they 
rolled up the rugs and pushed back the fur- 
niture. Lady Carmel caught the professor’s 
eye and glanced meaningly at Cynthia. 
Belinski at once rose, grasped the girl round 
the waist, and they began to rumba. It was 
perhaps fortunate that Belinski did not 
know how, for this gave Cynthia an oppor- 
tunity to do something she could do well: 
she taught him. She was used to difficult 
pupils, she was strong and determined, and 
long after the other two had sat down the 
professor and Cynthia labored on. Then 
Belinski fiddled with the wireless until he 
found a Viennese orchestra, and with a 
menacing look invited Cynthia to dance 
again: if he could not rumba he could waltz, 
and they circled the room like a whipped 
top, Cynthia with scarlet face and set teeth, 
Belinski white and tireless. It was less a 
dance than an athletic contest, and it ended 
in a draw. 

“That is how we dance in Poland,” 
gasped the professor, as the tune ended leav- 
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ing them both on their feet. ““We do 
stand and wriggle our hips, we dance!” 
“You've a good wind,” approved Sj 
Henry, who had entered with the color 
just in time to witness the finish, ‘‘Ought t/ 
go out with the beagles—oughtn’t 
Allie?” ¢ 
This unusual compliment was well 
ceived. Cynthia sipped barley water a 
looked pleased with herself, Belinski de 
onstrated a few steps of the mazur 
Andrew and Betty danced again—how 
ferently, thought Lady Carmel. 
smoothly and gracefully! It seemed a 
they should ever separate. But Andrew hag! 


with Betty. 

Even Lady Carmel was forced to adm 
they made a wonderful couple. Belinski d 
not grasp Betty as he had grasped Cynth 
lightly his arm touched her waist, lig’ 
her hand lay on his shoulder, as though the 
had been blown together by the musi 
Blown on the music they floated, not speak 
ing, rapt by perfection. Andrew and Cynthi 
dropped out to give them room. Betty 
eyes, Lady Carmel saw, were closed. Ani 
then she saw something else: every tim 
they passed the arch to the smaller drawin 
room beyond they wavered toward it, Belin 
ski’s arm tightening, Betty, still in perfec 
rhythm, leaning away; so perhaps her eye 
were not quite shut after all. i 

But they did not know when the musi 
ended. It took the colonel’s hearty clap t 
bring them back to their surroundings 
Betty stood blinking a little, laughing” 
little, and then dropped down beside S 
Henry in a spread of white skirts. 

“My dear, you dance like an angel,”’ 
he. 

“So does the professor!’’ 

Belinski, without asking anyone’s leave 
opened a cabinet and brought her a sm 
ivory fan. “‘My heart,” he said politely, a 
they all laughed. It was a charming littl 
ballroom scene, gay and artificial as t 
cupids on the fan. Gaiety, indeed, had ai 
last descended: the colonel insisted on 
dancing with Betty himself, and they exe- 
cuted a slow waltz to universal applause. 

(Continued on Page 110) 5 
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ASK ANY WOMAN 


Sy WMarceelene Cox 


E HAVE finally decided that the best 
way to get yard or garden assistance 
from our children is to divide the area into 
four sections and put a child in each corner. 


Summer is the season when the children 
go out and the flies come in. 


My ambition has changed in recent 
years; it is no longer directed toward getting 
my husband fat, but toward keeping me 
lean. 


One word of gossip spreads like one 
pumpkin seed in a garden. 


The spirit of world-wide brotherhood 
would make more progress if we could re- 
member that circumstances alter races. 


One woman’s tribute to her mother-in- 
law: “‘She always has the happy faculty of 
wanting for me exactly what I want for my- 
self.” 


If you always pretend to be more than 
you really are, your highest achievements 
will eventually seem small. 


Children need not be fitted into a pattern; 
diversity is an earmark of personality. 


Reaching the top of the ladder without 
climbing makes getting down to earth 
harder. 


Weather means more when you have 
a garden: there’s nothing like listening 
to a shower and thinking how it is 
soaking in around your lettuce and green 
beans. : 


Most women get married, others go on the 
lecture platform. 


The difference between prewar clothes for 
children and those bought today is that a 
boy formerly gdt as far as the schoolyard 
before his pants wore out. 


Start children with good habits in the 
same way you hurry to fill a garden with 
flowers before the weeds get a chance. 


She wore a hat as if it were a prescription. 


Children should be enjoyed while parents 
have the opportunity, for all too soon mother 
and father will be sitting alone under one 
light. 


What is considered judicious discipline in a 
mother is often called cruelty in a step- 
mother. 


She is the kind of'‘woman who sooner or 
later gets to be a delegate. 


When we reward our children we maintain 
peace by giving a first, second, third and 
fourth prize. 
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Of course he did! And not just be- 
cause of its bright, sunny color or 
wonderful flavor, as you might think. 
Youngsters need orange juice /o grow 
on! Doctors say... every day a little 
bit diluted for babies, 3 to 4 ounces 
of straight juice by the first birthday, 
and 6 to 8 ounces at six years. 


Grownups, too, gain health benefits 
from drinking orange juice, because 
oranges are the best practical source 
of vitamin C. We all need lots more 
C than any other vitamin. And we 
must have it daily to fight fatigue and 
infection, protect teeth and gums, 
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and keep feeling young/ One 6 to 8 
ounce glass of fresh orange juice sup- 
plies our daily quota of vitamin C, 
plus a healthy bonus of A, B,, B,(G), 


calcium and other needed minerals. 


So everyone should enjoy oranges in 
some way—every day!...in golden 
juice for breakfast ...in cool, tempt- 
ing salads and desserts for lunch or 
dinner... with a sweet, juicy orange 
for plain, good eating any time! All 
of which proves—as our young lady 
friend suggests—that vitamins can 
be wonderfully delicious as well as 
wonderful for you. 


Free Booklet! —‘‘Feeding the Child for Health’’con- 
tains feeding schedules and menus for all ages, reci- 
pes, development charts, mothers’ diets. Forty pages, 
based on latest findings. For free copy write Sunkist, 
Dept. 209, Los Angeles, 55, California. 


Trademarked Sunkist Oranges are the finest from 
14,500 cooperating California-Arizona citrus grow- 
ers. They're ‘‘good keepers,” save shopping trips. 


Copyright, 1941, California Fruit Growers Exchange 


CALIFORNIA ORANGES 


BEST FOR JUICE-and Svery uce/ 
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@ WHEATIES BROILED ICING for 
square cake. No trick to make. Delicious, 
thrifty! Can be put on while cake is 
still warm. Ready lickity-split. Tested 
and approved by my staff. 
Mix 3 tbsp. Butter, meltetl or soft- 
together ened 

5 tbsp. Brown Sugar 

2 tbsp. Cream or Top Milk 

Y, cup Wheaties 

14 cup Chopped Nuts 
Spread on warm or cooled cake. Place 
about 3 inches under broiler (low heat) 
until mixture bubbles and browns (3 to 
5 minutes). Do not burn! Here's one of 
the many interesting ways to use Wheat- 
ies in cooking . . . as well as to provide 
whole grain nourishment and crunchy 
goodness at breakfast time. 


e ° 8 
@ “Basic 7” type of food—that’s 
Wheaties. These crunchy whole 
wheat flakes provide whole grain 


food values. Whole grain levels of 
two B vitamins, the mineral iron, 
food-energy. Nourishing—W heaties! 
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UNCLE SAM SPEAKING: “Everyone 
should allow time to eat a good break- 
that will provide plenty of 
nourishment until lunchtime. It is better 
to get up a few minutes earlier than to 
risk sickness and fatigue by eating a 
skimpy breakfast or no breakfast at all.” 
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@ IT’S A PLEASURE! Including a 
whole grain cereal in your breakfast 
can be fun. Try Wheaties and see. 
These big toasted flakes are light 
and crisp. Easy to eat. Second-help- 
ing good! Wheaties are America’s 
favorite whole wheat flakes. Do try 
them. Tomorrow, why not? 


Free! New “Menu and Shopping Guide” 
for point rationing. Handy reference 
list of rationed with for 
point values. Space for menus. Grocery 
check lists. To get your pad, mail post- 
card today to General Mills, Inc., Dept. 
884, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 


“Wheaties’’, ‘Breakfast of Champions’’ and ‘Betty Crock- 


er’ are registered trade marks of GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
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Your Wagner can’t be replaced 

just now, but it can be renewed 
at the factory. We authorize no trav- 
eling repairmen. Ask your dealer 





about our factory repair service. 
E.R. Wagner Mfg. Co., Dept. J, Milwaukee 9, Wis. 
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Better, Easier “PICK-UP” 












Special curricula in Dress Design: Pattern- 
making, Line, Color, Fabric Analysis. Mil- 





linery. Styling: Buyir Merchandising, 
Modéling, Advertising, Display, Fashion 
Illustration. Interior Decoration, Photog- 


raphy. Students prepared for professional 
contacts. Excellent living accommodations, 
Entrances Sept.;5,6,11,18,25.Oct.;2,9,16. 
118 S, MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 3, DEPT. L-9. 














Beauty, quality and cus- 
tom-like fit. Ready made 
for most standard furniture 
styles. Wide choice of 






PERFECT materials and patterns. 
Fit! If your dealer is tempo- 

Separate rarily out of Roley Poley 

arms and 1 

Seance Slip Covers, : please be 

Flex’? shoul- Patient until his next ship- 

ders — fully ment arrives. 

adjustable. 






Roley Poley Mfg. Co., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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DEAI Without BATTERY. No 


headband. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used 
by thousands, Send today for free information and names of happy 
users in your vicinity. Optical Dealers write for proposition. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., 10 East43rdSt., (Dept. 205) W.Y.17,N.Y. 


HEARING AID 
WITHOUT BATTERY 


10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device 
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(Continued from Page 108) 

About midnight Cynthia and her father 
went home, the party was over, but the pro- 
fessor’s spirits refused to abate. 

“What shall we do now,” he demanded, 
‘with this evening so well begun?”’ 

“We'll go to bed,” said Andrew. 

“Impossible!”’ cried the professor. 

But it wasn’t impossible at all, at Friars 
Carmel; Lady Carmel was gathering her- 
self together, Betty picked up her bag and 
her fan—then looked at the fan and smiled, 
and went to put it back in the cabinet. At 
once Belinski intercepted her; as though 
the thing were his to give, and he had given 
it her, he seemed to be begging her to 
keep it. Andrew, from the other side of the 
room, saw them, with a sudden annoyance. 
He walked across, opened the cabinet door 
so that Betty could lay the fan inside, closed 
it and turned the key. It was a silly thing to 
have done, trivial and ungracious; Andrew 
at once regretted it. For a moment he 
thought Belinski was going to smash the 
glass; then Betty laughed and began to say 
good night, kissed Lady Carmel, kissed Sir 
Henry, cried that it had been a lovely party, 
and disappeared upstairs. 

After that, they all went to bed. 


But not to sleep. Andrew read two pages 
of Boswell’s Johnson, put out his light, and 
presently put it on again. It was one in the 
morning, an hour when any unpleasant inci- 
dent looms larger than by day; he was still 
cursing himself for his spurt of ill-humor. 
“Blast it!’’ said Andrew aloud. How idiotic 
it was to worry, when ten to one Belinski 
had already forgotten the whole incident! 
Belinski wouldn’t worry, he had too much 
sense. 

But, reason as he might, Andrew could 
not compose his mind to sleep. Discourtesy 
to a guest, however slight, was a lapse which 
Friars Carmel did not permit; and presently 
Andrew thought it would be a good idea if 
he went along to Belinski’s room. 
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He cor up, put on dressing gown and slip- 
pers, and made his way toward the east 
corridor. Andrew, sleeping at the extremity 
of the west wing, passed two empty rooms 
before he reached his mother’s door; then 
came a dressing room and bathroom, then 
Betty’s door in the angle before he turned on 
to the landing. The house was so still that he 
could hear the tick of the clock in the hall 
below; so dark that, crossing the head of the 
stairs, he blundered against the newel post; 
he stepped back, groping for the wall, and 
felt his hand in contact with something hard, 
smooth and icy cold. It was the china 
swan. Andrew reached behind it, knocking 
out a bough of lilac, to the curtains of the 
deep window and drew one back. A little 
light flowed in, enough to show the angle of 
the passage. Andrew went on past the 
service stairs, turned, and reached the pro- 
fessor’s room. He tapped, gently at first, 
then louder. Then he opened the door and 
looked in. The professor was not there. 










About five minutes earlier, indeed, Betty 
Cream had waked up, switched on the bed- 
side light, and seen Mr. Belinski standing 
just inside her door. He shut it quietly be- 
hind him. 

“Please, can you lend me a good book?” 
he asked politely. 

Before answering, Betty switched on a 





second light, which thoroughly illumined once! ve 
the whole room. The conjunction of a highly B werd a5, ce earnies on gritet 


desirable appearance with a great deal of lee 
sense had inevitably taught her much that rane = aS PRS oe 
young girls were not commonly supposed to ¥ ep" 


know: for instance, that a strong light is 
How To Hold 


almost as good as a chaperon. Adam Belin- 
FALSE TEETH 





ski blinked under it. 
“No,” said Betty. 


“T cannot sleep, and I wondered ——’”’ . 
“Mr. Belinski, you’re making a fool of More Firmly In Place 
yourself. If I scream ——’”’ Do your false teeth annoy and embarras' 


by slipping, dropping or wabbling when yot 
eat, laugh or talk? Just sprinkle a littl 
FASTEETH on your plates. This alkaline 
(non-acid) powder holds false teeth more firmly) 
and more comfortably. No gummy, gooey, past} 
taste or feeling. Does not sour. Checks ‘‘plat 
odor” (denture breath). Get FASTFETH to 
day at any drug store. 


He looked astonished. “Scream? But 
why should you scream?” 

“Because I don’t like people coming into 
my room.” 

“Then why did you not lock your door?” 


asked Belinski reasonably. 
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‘Dont blame Junior, 
blame his. 
Lunches! 
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KEEP THEM NOURISHING 


Saving food? Splendid!...but not at 
the expense of good nutrition. In fact, 
you'll save more food by making better 
lunches, balanced lunches. That means 
meat, cheese or eggs for protein; vege- 
tables and fruits for vitamins and 
minerals; milk dishes for calcium. 


Then save food—with Cut-Rite 
Waxed Paper...by wrapping foods in 
your refrigerator to keep them fresh 
longer...by wrapping foods in the lunch 
box to help prevent drying out and 
losing flavor. Cut-Rite is sold at your 
grocer’s—in the blue and white carton. 





Automatic Paper Machinery Co.,Inc., Hoboken,N.J. « 
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New RECIPE Booklet 


—60recipes made with the Foley Food 
Millto tempt theappetiteand add va- 
Tiety to family meals. Enjoy such 
dishesas Creole Bean Soup, Fish Spen- 
cer, Shepherd's Pie, Potato Dough- 
nuts, Carrot Cookies, Oatmeal Apple 
Crisp, Pumpkin Bavarian Cream, 
Apple Sauce, Tomato Juice. Send 
10¢ with coupon for recipe booklet. 
FOLEY FOOD MILL $1.25 at 
DEPT., HDWE, stores. (Cannot ship Mill direct from factory.) 
[Sena 10¢ for 60-recipe booklet **VA- <I 

RIETY in Food with the FOLEY (aam Symon 
| FOOD MILL” to FOLEY MFG, CO., /© Guaranteed by @ 
| 77 2nd St. N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. \ Good Housekeeping 
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“One doesn’t, in private houses.” 

“Then it is very misleading,” complained 
Mr. Belinski. “If I found a door locked, I 
would naturally go away again.” 

“And I don’t want to hear about your ex- 
periences in hotel corridors,”’ added Betty. 
“IT want to go to sleep.” 

“When you danced with me, you were 
awake for the first time.” 

Betty sighed. She felt it an unfair paradox 
that her excellent dancing—an accomplish- 
ment so insisted upon by mothers, govern- 
esses and other guardians of the young— 
should so often lead her, as it did, into this 
sort of misunderstanding. 

She said patiently, “‘Mr. Belinski, I don’t 
want to scream, but if I do, do you know 
what would happen?” 

“Nothing would happen. At least nothing 
that is not going to happen ——” 

“That’s just where you’re wrong,’’ ex- 


plained Betty kindly. “If I scream, you’ll be 


turned out of the house tomorrow. It’s an 
old English custom. Then what will you 
do?” 

“T shall go to America. I am going to 
America. That is what I came to remind 
you,” said Mr. Belinski resourcefully, “since 
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For the Returnee 


By the 
Reverend Dr. George Stewart 


For those returned from camp and 
combat 

Who have lived through 

Tedium of training 

Or hell of battle, 

Those who have tasted all lesser 
deaths, 

Those who suffer because 

Denied agony their comrades bore, 

Or who come back broken of body 
or of spirit, 

We ask Thy grace. 

Help us, Lord, 

To be to them the friend they need, 

To lack not in love or service 

Nor make the road back sharper 

By vanity or foolish boast. 

Strangers to home and easier ways, 

May they be saved from bitterness, 

That together we may build 

In the long morrows 

Of the world’s healing; 

Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
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you seem to forget. Soon you will never see 
me again.” 

“Good,” said Betty. 

There was a short pause. (It was while 
they were thus silent that Andrew, as si- 
lently, passed along the corridor outside.) 
Then Belinski said earnestly: 

“Tf you wish to marry me, of course we 
will get married. But honestly I cannot ad- 
vise it; I have no income, I am a stranger, 
your family would undoubtedly and rightly 
object. I would not advise it at all.” 

“My dear, I wouldn’t dream of marrying 
you,” said Betty. 

“You have sense as well as everything 
else. I adore you. But love is something 
quite different.” 

“Nor am f in love with you. Not in the 
least.” 

“Not even while we are dancing? Be- 
sides,” argued Belinski, ““how can you tell, 
if you will not let me make love to you? 
Such an attitude is ridiculous!” 

“In this country, yours is considered 
immoral.” 

“Tn this country, it is a wonder to me how 
the race survives. Has anything I’ve said 
sounded shocking to you?” 

“No,” admitted Betty. “In fact, I’ve 
heard it before, and it always sounds like 
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sense. But I’ll tell you something I’ve 
noticed. Quite a number of people I know 
keep having casual affairs, and they do it 
just as you say, to find out if they’re in love, 
and what type suits them, and so on. And 
they nearly all get rather tatty.” 

athyen 

“Mothy. Shabby. Like a fur when you 
keep sending it to the cleaners,” explained 
Betty. “I don’t know how it is, but they do. 
Now look at Andrew’s mother and fa- 
ther ——” 

But Belinski knew too well the dangers, 
at such a point as this, of rational conversa- 
tion. Already he had lost the advantage of 
surprise. Betty, now really interested in 
what she was saying, became with every 
moment less vulnerable to reckless emotion. 
Belinski put his hand to the switch by the 
door and moved very quickly; but it took 
even less time for Betty to scream. 


In the great bedroom, and just as An- 
drew’s hand encountered the swan, Lady 
Carmel sat up and ate a biscuit. She usually 
woke once or twice in the night. Then she ate 
a biscuit, being careful not to get crumbs 
under the sheet, and went to sleep again. 

On this night, however, something trou- 
bled her. She had the impression that some- 
thing needed attending to. Had anyone 
tapped at her door? 

Lady Carmel glanced at her soundly 
sleeping spouse and, instead of calling out, 
crept carefully from the bed and pattered 
to the door. No one stood behind it, but, 
padding along the corridor, Lady Carmel 
observed, on the floor beneath the window, 
a vague pale shape like a small cloud. A 
bough of white lilac had fallen from the 
swan. So that’s it! thought Lady Carmel, 
and hastened to put it back in water. She 
had just picked it up when someone switched 
on the light, and there stood Andrew. Fora 
moment mother and son stared at each 
other in mutual surprise. 

“Oh, it’s you,” said Andrew. ‘Mother, 
you're not still doing the flowers!” 

“No, of course not,’’ said Lady Carmel. 
“But I heard this fall out. Aren’t you quite 
well, dear?”’ 

“T wanted a cigarette.” 

“Then be careful of the sheets, for the 
professor has made two great holes already.” 

“Darling,” said Andrew earnestly, “I 
wish you’d go back to bed.” 

“Tm going. I just wanted to hear the 
house settle down again.” 


Sue turned and looked over the carved 
railing, into the shadowy hall beneath. An- 
drew moved to her side, rather touched, 
rather impatient; so they stood, mother and 
son, mistress and heir, listening to the clock’s 
tick, the flick of a leaf falling from a flower- 
pot. There were no other sounds. The old 
house was solid, and the old furniture. No 
ghosts walked at Friars Carmel. Its inhabi- 
tants, having done their duty in 
one world, were presumably busy 
with their duty in the next. 

“Andrew,” said Lady Carmel, 
“don’t sell it.” 

“No, mother,” replied Andrew 
automatically; and then, still star- 
ing down into the hall, he added, 
“But I’m going to join the Air 
Force.” 

There was so long a silence that 
he wondered whether she had heard; 
but when he turned and looked at 
her, her face told him that she had. 
She said, “‘Does your father know?” 

“Not yet. I'll talk to him to- 
morrow. You don’t mind, mother?” 

“No,” said Lady Carmel steadily. 
“TI suppose it’s logical. Thank you 
for telling me just now, Andrew, 
when we are so by ourselves. Now 
get back to bed, dear, or you’ll catch 
cold.” 

Andrew laughed and put his arm 
round her shoulder; below them 
the clock struck the half hour, leav- 
ing a deeper silence after the chime, 
a silence that held them there one 
moment longer; and in that moment 
Betty screamed. 
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Immediately the scene was one of com- 
plex animation. Andrew, rushing toward 
Betty’s door, collided with Mr. Belinski 
bolting out. It was an awkward moment 
for the professor; expecting darkness and a 
clear field, he emerged into bright light and 
company. Andrew grasped him by the 
arm; Belinski, with great presence of mind, 
as promptly grasped Andrew. Betty Cream 
appeared in the open door, saw Andrew, 
saw his mother, and disappeared to get her 
dressing gown. Cluny Brown appeared on 
the service stairs, looking, with long white 
nightdress and disheveled locks, rather like 
Lady Macbeth. Lady Carmel still agitated 
a spray of lilac. 

They all spoke at once. 

“Has there been a murder?” called Cluny 
Brown. 

“Good heavens! It is Andrew!” cried 
Mr. Belinski. 

“Brown, go back to bed immediately,” 
said Lady Carmel. 

““What’s happened?’”’ demanded Andrew. 


Berry, now dressing-gowned and com- 
posed, very distinctly informed them, “I’m 
so sorry, Lady Carmel; I heard my door open 
and thought it was a burglar, so I screamed.” 

“What happened?” repeated Andrew 
stubbornly. 

“‘T mistook the door,” explained Belinski. 
“Coming back from the bathroom, in the 
dark.” 

Since every person present knew that his 
bathroom, like his bedroom, was situated in 
the other wing, this explained a good deal 
too much. 

Lady Carmel said swiftly, ““How very 
tiresome, but that does happen in a strange 
house. No wonder Betty was alarmed. They 
had a burglar at the Hall last year. Andrew, 
I don’t want your father disturbed if he is 
still asleep. Dear me, what an exciting eve- 
ning this has been! Good night again, pro- 
fessor; Andrew will turn off the lights.” 


Like a good hostess, Lady Carmel accom- 
panied Betty into her room and saw her get 
into bed again. Betty made no further 
reference to her burglar story, and Alice 
Carmel expected none; they were both 
aware that it had served its purpose and 
could now be forgotten. But the elder lady 
did not immediately leave, and Betty sat up 
against her pillows with an attentive air. In 
her blue gown, neatly curled for the night, 
she looked like a very sensible child. 

“You know, dear, you’d better get mar- 
ried,”’ said Lady Carmel. 

“Yes, Lady Carmel,” said Betty meekly. 

“Are you going to marry Andrew?” Lady 
Carmel asked. ‘ 

“Yes, Lady Carmel.” 

“Then I think you should tell him so. 
He’s getting quite nervous.” 

“Tl tell him tomorrow.” 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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Star Tavern, Rusper, England, 
famous for gracious hospitality 
in Queen Victoria's reign. 
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TAVERN PAINT CLEANER gets rid of dirt ORg.n 
and grease fast. Use it on almost any ‘eh | 
kind of painted surface. Won’t hurt 
hands, clothes, or paint. No fire haz- 
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Write for ““Better Home-Making”’ —by Effa 
Brown, famous artist and interior decorator. 
Packed with pictures—and 33 easy-to-do 
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Socony - Vacuum, Dept. D, 26 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. 
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the Oregon Territory. 


Among the many accomplishments 

- and talents of early American 
womanhood was the ability to 
create a pleasant and comfortable 
home under all kinds of 


circumstances. 


And in this art the woman of 


today is no less talented. Conditions 


of war have added new responsibilities © 


to her shoulders. Yet, with all her 
extra activity she makes it her 
business to appear charming and 


lovely, always. 


For over half a century Avon 
has been associated with women 
and their homes. Today, Avon 
Representatives continue to 
call at the homes of America 
and to help you and other 
active American women 
look your loveliest 
while you are busy. 
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In 1836 Narcissa Whitman, a New 
England minister's wife, was one of 
the first white women to cross the Continental 
Divide. Her home was one of the first mn 
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(Continued from Page 112) 

“Thank you, dear.”” Lady Carmel nodded 
in a satisfied manner and turned to go. 

But Betty stopped her. ““Lady Carmel, 
you—you haven’t always been sure about 
me, have you?” 

“No, dear. But my opinion has changed.” 

“Will you tell me what changed it?” 

“T think it was the way you screamed,” 
said Lady Carmel meditatively. ““When I 
was young, I think girls screamed a great 
deal more—at mice, or ghost stories, or the 
sight of blood. And one could always tell— 
at least, another girl could—whether the 
scream were genuine or put on. Yoy screamed 
as though you meant it. Now go to sleep, 
Elizabeth, and tomorrow we'll have a long 
talk. Especially about the gardens,’”’ added 
Lady Carmel, “because they’re all planned 
three years ahead.” 


The conversation between Andrew and 
Belinski— for Andrew, too, conducted a guest 
back to his room—was far less satisfactory. 
Andrew was in a pugnacious mood; he had 
acquiesced in his mother’s handling of the 
situation, but it had left him still full of un- 
discharged energy. 

“Look here,”’ he said baldly, ‘‘all this tale 
about the wrong door—I don’t believe it.” 

“Tam so sorry,” said Belinski, with a dis- 
arming smile. “‘And of course, it is not true. 
But I had not time to 
think of anything bet- 


ter cnResctor Veurselt the point is, dad, I believe 


“Tf you admit that, 
you’re admitting a good 


“How can I help it? 
You were there,” said ® 


and You Have a Fool and you don’t. We’ve both 
deal.” for a Doctor”’ 


Still: The doctors got co- 
caine from the South 
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fasting alone with his father, soon be 
to see matters in their proper perspectiv 

As soon as they were both supplied wi 
sausage, kidneys, toast and coffee, Andre 
said cheerfully, ““By the way, dad, I’ve d 
cided what I’m going to do. I’m"going 
join the Air Force.” 

Sir HENRY received this statement wi 
the blankest surprise. “Now, where did yo 
get hold of a notion like that?” 

“Tt isn’t a notion, sir; you know I 
longed to the university air squadron.” 

“But, my dear boy, we’re not at war wi 
anyone!” 

“We soon may be.” 

“Tf there’s a war, of course you'll go. I’ 
expect it. But there isn’t,” reasoned Si 
Henry. 

Andrew tried a rather foolish grin. “ 
think I’ll get in on the ground floor.” 

“You'll do whatever you please, o: 
course,” said his father, beginning to tak 
umbrage. ““You know what my hopes are— 
and your mother’s. Haye you told her yet?” 

“Yes, sir. Last night.” 

“What’s she say?” 

“She approves.” 

“She’d approve if you wanted to join a 
circus,” grumbled Sir Henry—most un- 
justly. He drank some coffee, looking at his 
son over the cup with puzzled eyes. 

Andrew felt unreason- 
ably apologetic. “I think 


there’s going to be a war 
got to act up to our be- 


liefs. You’ve always done 
your duty ——” 


Belinski simply. American Indians. They “T hope I have. I know 


Andrew leaned back learned of quinine from Jes- I’ve always done what the - 


against the bureau and uit missionaries. They were country’s asked of me— 
stared. ‘““Did you go into told of the cause of scabies — eyen when some ignorant 


Miss Cream’s room delib- | by an old market woman of {eller tells me to plow up 
Corsica. They learned from a 


erately?” 
“Of course. And if you 


that the answer will em- out how to prevent seurvy country.” 

barrass you very much. from a sailor. They were in- “You knew better about — 
However, let us call it an formed of the virtues of digi- the plowing, sir.” 
overwhelming impulse.An _ talis, the opium of the heart, This put Sir Henry in 


overwhelming impulse is 


permanent pasture, I’ve 


farmer that a Caesarean sec- : : 
tion could be performed ona done it. You think you 


ask me why, I warn you». jiving Sponiani 


They found know better than the 


by the old wives of the Eng- a quandary. Moreover, he 


by definition irresistible.” lish countryside. They were did at the bottom of his 


told how to sound the Eusta- 


“Right,” said Andrew. 


chian tube by a postmaster 


simple heart believe that 


“At the moment I’ve an who learned by experiment- _ his son was cleverer than 
overwhelming impulse to ing on himself. They found _ himself—as Allie was wiser 


, 


hit you.’ 
Mr. Belinski at once a milkmaid. 


how to prevent smallpox from than the pair of them. If 


—FLoyp TAyLor: _— Allie approved, perhaps it 


did the most sensible N.Y. World-Telegram. = was all right. 


thing possible. He got 

into bed. Andrew contin- 

ued to glare down at him, but he was baf- 
fled, and he knew it. Belinski—actually 
wearing a pair of Andrew’s pajamas—turned 
very comfortably on his side and closed his 
eyes—abandoning himself, defenseless, to 
his host’s chivalry. And his trust was justi- 
fied: even in a blind rage Andrew would 
hardly have hit a man when he was down; 
nothing on earth could have made him hit 
a man in bed. To exhort Belinski to get 
out and put his fists up was equally beyond 
him. 

I’m too civilized, thought Andrew furi- 
ously. 

Belinski appeared to sleep. The room was 
peaceful and still. It annoyed Andrew very 
much that he could not even slam the door, 
since the noise might have aroused his 


father: 
cae XXVI 


Tuere is always something soothing about 
a fine Sunday morning in the country: its 
influences—at the opposite pole from those 
of a Saturday night—conduce to orderliness 
and tranquillity, good sense and forbearance. 
And this Sunday, at Friars Carmel, had 
especially the quality of being a new day— 
partly owing to the excellent staff work of 
Mrs. Maile, who by nine o’clock had the 
drawing room in order again, the wireless 
closed, the rugs replaced. 

There was also something soothing in Sir 
Henry’s complete ignorance of all that had 
happened after he went to bed. He had slept 
through everything. This made him very 
grateful company to Andrew, who, break- 


He sighed. “If you’ve 
made up your mind, 
Andrew, I dare say you know best. Give me 
time to get used to the idea, that’s all.” 
The silence that ensued was friendly. 
Both were preoccupied with their thoughts— - 
by comparison with which Belinski, who 
just then appeared, was so unimportant that 
neither took any notice of him. ‘‘’Morning,”’ 
grunted Sir Henry; “Hello,’”’ said Andrew, 
and Belinski was thus able to insinuate him- 
self, so to speak, upon the scene again, on 
his usual footing. He quickly helped himself 


from the sideboard and sat down at the > 


other end of the fable. The Sunday papers 
did not reach Friars Carmel till noon, so that 
he could not conceal himself behind an Ob- 
server—but within a very few minutes 
Belinski realized that concealment was un- 
necessary: Andrew no longer wished to hit 
him. With growing cheerfulness Belinski re- 
filled his plate, and in the end ate a rather 
larger breakfast than usual. 

It was indeed quite remarkable how com- 
pletely the professor’s misdoings were not 
only forgiven, but forgotten. This was 
partly, of course, because he was leaving 
the next day; but also because to Friars 
Carmel as a whole he was in sum an irrele- 
vance. Betty later in the morning greeted 
him with her customary good humor, and 
so did Lady Carmel. Her ladyship’s atti- 
tude was colored throughout by the fact 
that Belinski was a foreigner. As a foreigner 
he had surprised her by his good behavior; 
his bad surprised her much less. For the 
first time she took him to church with her, 

(Continued on Page 116) 








HESE two styles are the smartest in the 
world. You can wear either one, from 
now until the war is won, with pride 
your eyes and happiness in your heart. 
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(Continued from Page 114) 
and this left Andrew and Betty with the 
house to themselves. 


They did not stay indoors, however; they 
went wandering in the garden, and at last 
into an old orchard where the blossom was 
at its height; there Andrew told her what 
he had already told his father, and a good 
deal more. 

“You're quite right,” said Betty. “I’m 
glad, Andrew. We all talk so much ——” 
She broke off, contemplating a spray of 
blossom on a level with her face. She said 
what he once before had said to her, ““Sup- 
pose nothing happens? Suppose there isn’t 
war?” 

“T might get out. I don’t know. The 
point is, life’s going to be rather different. 
I shan’t be much at Friars Carmel.” 

“You know,” said Betty thoughtfully, 
“T’d begun to think you were attached 
to it.” 

“T am. That’s also the point. Whenever I 
come here I feel it belongs to me. I feel like 
a blasted lord of the manor. I don’t mean 
to, but there it is. All right, I’m a survival. 
But if I accept that,” said Andrew, very 
slowly, “‘at least I know what I ought to 
do. Fight for my blasted manor. Am I 
talking like an utter ass?” 

“No,” said Betty. 

“Will you marry me?” 

GeSiw 


‘Tuey kissed each other. The sensation was 
exquisite, and very soon perfectly natural. 
Presently they began to walk through the 
orchard, pausing often, turning to look back 
where the chimneys and gables of Friars 
Carmel showed beyond apple blossom and 
darker trees. 

“It’s too big,” said Andrew regretfully. 
“TI don’t suppose we'll ever live here.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be too big if we had a large 
family.” 

“Would you like a large family?” 

“Seven,” said Betty at once. “I know we 
shan’t be rich, darling, but you can bring 
up children very cheaply in the country.” 

“You start sending seven boys to 
Eton ——” began Andrew. 

“Only four boys. And they needn’t go to 
Eton.” 

Andrew halted to look at her. ‘‘That cuts 
out London and going abroad, and we 
probably couldn’t even run a car. Darling, 
do you really want to spend the rest of your 
life in Devon bringing up children?” 

“Yes,” said Betty. ‘It’s something I shall 
be very good at. I think I’ve had enough 
fun.” 

Andrew suddenly recollected a conversa- 
tion he had once had with John Frewen, on 
the subject of Betty’s future: never, they 
agreed, could she hope for any kind of a 
career. He thought their definition of a 
career had been too narrow. And remember- 
ing those uneasy, unsatisfying days in Lon- 
don, he said suddenly: 

“T want to know something. When you 
told me you came here simply because you 
liked the country, was it the truth?” 

Betty gave the matter earnest thought. 
“Yes, it was. At least, it was the top layer 
of truth. I should have come even if you 
hadn’t been here. But I also felt—and this 
is as near as I can get to it, Andrew—that I 
wanted to be in—in your vicinity. We saw a 
lot of each other in London, but it was all 
patchy. We had fun. When you asked me to 
marry you before, it didn’t seem exactly 
real.”’ 

“T behaved like a prig and a boor.’’ 

“No, you didn’t. I knew how you felt. 
But it was not the way,” said Betty primly, 
“in which I wished to be proposed to. I 
mean, not if I were going to accept.” 

“Oh, darling,” cried Andrew—uttering 
the eternal lover’s cry—“‘how have I got 
you? When I think of all the others ——” 

“You needn’t,” said Betty serenely. 
“You’re my only one, Andrew. Forever and 
ever, amen.” 

“Amen.” 


’ 


Andrew went to find his mother as soon 
as she got back from church. Lady Carmel 
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was most deeply pleased, especially when 
he told her they proposed to marry very 
soon. 

““As soon as possible,” urged Lady Carmel. 
“Tf you’re going into the Air Force, dear 
boy, you will no doubt live in dreadful 
furnished lodgings, but at least that saves 
bother. Though when Elizabeth—if Eliza- 
beth ——” She paused, delicately; there 
was no need to go into that yel, thought 
Lady Carmel. 

“TI expect you’ll see Betty a good deal,” 
said Andrew. It was rather odd: he and 
Betty, like so many modern young couples, 
had agreed that they wouldn’t live in each 
other’s pockets; but the reason was in fact 
Betty’s extremely old-fashioned preoccupa- 
tion with a large family. When Andrew had 
pointed out, in this connection, that it might 
be years before they had a permanent home, 
Betty said it wouldn’t matter in the least, 
because there was always Friars Carmel. 
Andrew suspected her of some vague plan 
for spending the week at Friars and the 
week ends with him—but of course it would 
be many years, added Betty reassuringly, 
before all seven young Carmels were clamor- 
ing for her attention. 

“Indeed, I hope so,”’ said Lady Carmel. 
““Now I must write to her mother at once. 
Have you thought where you'll go for your 
honeymoon?” 

“Well, Betty would rather like to come 
here.” 

“Here?” 

“Yes, she likes the house, and she wants 
to see the gardens in summer. Now, don’t 
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The man who dropped his watch 
on the cement pavement took it 
to a jeweler to be repaired. In ex- 
planation of the condition of the 
watch, he said, “I am to blame, of 
course. I shouldn’t have dropped 
bere 
“You couldn’t help that,’ re- 
marked the jeweler. ‘The mistake 
you made was in picking it up.” 
—A,. C. EDGERTON: Quoted in A Speech 
for Every Occasion. (Noble & Noble.) 











G.B. Shaw, upon receipt of a card 
announcing, “‘Lady Sybil Merlin will 
be at home Tuesday between the 
hours of two and five in the’ after- 
noon,” returned it with the inscrip- 
tion: “George Bernard Shaw like- 
wise.”’ —LOUIS NIZER: 

Thinking on Your Feet. (Liveright.) 
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get sentimental, mother,’’ said Andrew 
hastily. “I know dad hasn’t moved off the 
place for twenty years K 

“He will,”’:said Lady Carmel energeti- 
cally. ““My dear Andrew, nothing has ever 
pleased me more! I shall love you to have 
your honeymoon here, and I[’ll tell your 
father at once.” 

They also, of course, told Belinski—after 
Mrs. Maile. He showed so much pleasure 
that Andrew could not make up his mind 
whether the man were an exceptionally good 
loser, or merely exceptionally short-memoried. 
In either case, he felt very friendly toward 
him, especially when Belinski spent the 
afternoon packing his own and many of 
Andrew’s belongings in Andrew’s best suit- 
case, Andrew was now particularly glad that 
he had done the professor no physical 
violence: it would have marred the day to 


see him with, for example, a black eye. 
MTT Vow) an 
FOR CLARITY, XXVIT 

COMFORT, BEAUTY Monpay was a day of bustle, with an early 
lunch, for Belinski was leaving by the two 
o’clock train; the housekeeper also prepared, 
with her own hands, an elegant little snack 
to sustain him on the journey. But even in 
the kitchen they had more to think of than 
Mr. Belinski, for immediately after break- 
fast there arrived Mr. Wilson’s errand boy 
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very much to the point: he had seen Mr. 
Porritt, who was in good health and sent his 
love, and he, Mr. Wilson, proposed, with 
Mrs. Maile’s permission, to call at Friars 
Carmel that evening at six. 

Cluny stared at it so long that Hilda quite 
lost patience and at last simply read it over 
her shoulder. 

“Well, Cluny Brown!” she exclaimed. 
“Well, Cluny Brown!” 

“TI suppose I’d better answer it,” said 
Cluny slowly. 

“Certain sure you had. The boy’s wait- 
ing.” 

Hilda began to giggle uncontrollably. 
Cluny stalked into the housekeeper’s room 
to lay the missive before Mrs. Maile. Her 
behavior was indeed quite admirable; there 
was not the least secrecy about her, no re- 
luctance to display what was, after all, her 
first love letter. 

Mrs. Maile read it with approval. ‘“‘Cer- 
tainly, my dear,” she said. ‘Six o’clock is a 
very convenient time—and you may see him 
in here.”’ 

Cluny nodded dumbly. The housekeeper 
was pleased to see she looked properly im- 
pressed by the gravity of the event. And 
what an event it was! 

“Tf you haven’t any suitable paper,” fin- 
ished Mrs. Maile, quite carried away, “you 
may write the answer here.” 


Ciuny sat down and wrote it, under the 
housekeeper’s eye. Mrs. Maile read it over 
for her, altered the spelling of the word 
“receive,” and herself sealed the envelope. 
Hilda, hovering outside the door, snatched 
it and ran with it to the boy. Everyone was 
as helpful as possible—and Hilda especially, 
who even in the midst of this excitement did 
not fail to remind her friend that professor 
was goin’, and they ought to be on the look- 
out for’n. 

“Where is he?” asked Cluny quickly. 

“In the garden,” said Hilda. “‘ Now’s too 
soon, silly, us’ll catch’n just before he de- 
parts.” 


Lady Carmel was taking the professor for 
a last walk round the gardens first. “It is 
such a pity,”’ she lamented, “‘that you won’t 
see them in the summer!”’ 

“Who knows?’’ responded Belinski 
brightly. ““I may come back.” 

For one moment Lady Carmel had a 
dreadful vision of him turning up just in 
time for the honeymoon. She said hastily, 
“T expect you'll like America very much. 
It must be such a wonderful country. I’ve 
always quite longed to go there.” 

Belinski halted between the box borders. 
“Of one thing I am sure, Lady Carmel: no- 
where in America, nowhere in the world, 
will I find people so good and gracious as 
you. When I think how you received me, 
and of all the trouble I have given you ——’”’ 

“Oh, no!” cried Lady Carmel. ‘‘ You’ve 
been no trouble at all!’’ This was practi- 
cally true; he hadn’t been, until the last few 
weeks. Lady .Carmel’s soft heart quite 
melted. ‘It’s been a great pleasure,’’ she 
said sincerely. ‘‘We’ve all enjoyed your com- 
pany so much. You must write to us often, 
and tell us all you do.” 

“T will write to you every week, on Sun- 
days,’’ promised Belinski. 

They finished the tour quite mournfully, 
and with many more expressions of mutual 
regard. 

Belinski then sought out his principal 
benefactor, Andrew, not only to thank him 
in the warmest terms but also to find out 
how much he should give in tips. 

“Twish togivelargely,”’ explained Belinski. 
“Tam probably the only Pole they will ever 
see, and I wish to leave a good memory.” 
But he had been at Friars Carmel over three 
months; when Andrew mentioned an appro- 
priate figure, remembering Cluny and Hilda 
as well, Belinski looked uneasy. He had 
only his hundred pounds, not intact, and he 
was going to America; for a few moments, 
prudence and generosity strove painfully in 
his breast. But he was a man of great re- 
source and no inhibitions; in the end he 
solved the dilemma very happily, by borrow- 
ing from Andrew himself. “I will pay you 
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back in dollars,’ explained Mr. Belinski, 
“‘and thus you will probably gain on the ex- 
change.” 

Andrew’s ideas of tipping were generous, 
and when the interesting moment for dis- 
bursement arrived Belinski made as good an 
impression as he had desired. Syrett’s best 
wishes were heartfelt, Hilda went puce with 
pleasure—and then bolted off to look for 
Cluny Brown. She found her in, of all places, 
their bedroom, just standing by the window, 
doing nothing, not even looking out. 

““He’s goin’!”’ cried Hilda. ‘‘He’s given I 
five pounds. You better run, Cluny, or 
you'll miss’n!” 

Cluny gave her a quick, startled look, and 
ran, 


Of the extraordinary events that immedi- 
ately followed the chauffeur was the only 
witness; for the car was halfway down the 
drive when Mr. Belinski suddenly told him 
to stop. He did so; a moment later Cluny 
Brown ran up and stood panting as the pro- 
fessor opened the door. But no tip passed. 
Nothing seemed to be happening. The pro- 
fessor leaned forward—no movement of 
hand to pocket. And Cluny also remained 
quite still, staring back at the professor; 
they might both have been struck by light- 
ning. 

Then Mr. Belinski spoke. ‘‘Oh, get in,” 
he said. 

That was all. As the chauffeur afterward 
reported, Cluny got in and sat down without 
a word. He thought she was stealing a ride 
to the village, and if it got her into trouble, 


ONE GOOD REASON 


What his wife was to Lord Law- 
rence may be seen. by the follow- 
ing anecdote. Looking up from the 
book in which he had been en- 
grossed, Lawrence discovered that 
his wife had left the room. ‘‘Where’s 
mother?”’? he said to one of his 
daughters. 
**She’s upstairs,’’ replied the girl. 
He returned to his book, and look- 
ing up again a few minutes later, 
put the same question to his daugh- 
ter. ’ 
His sister broke in with, ‘Why, 
really, John, it would seem as if you 
could not get on five minutes with- 
out your wife.”’ 
**That’s why I married her,’’ he 
replied. 
—E. J. HARDY: Still Happy Though Married. 
(Chas. Scribner's Sons.) 





that was her lookout. However, when he 
stopped outside Wilson’s, the professor told 
him to go on, which he did. He couldn’t 
hear what was said inside the car, and his 
impression was they didn’t say anything. 
On reaching the station, Cluny Brown got 
out as well, and went on to the platform— 
and that was the last the chauffeur saw of 
her. Not till the London train had come and 
gone did he call out to the stationmaster to 
hurry her up; learning that she had gone off 
in the train, he drove stolidly back. Such 
was his meager account of the vanishing of 
Cluny Brown, and Lady Carmel was com- 
pletely bewildered by it. 

““Andrew,” she said, ‘‘ring up the station 
at once. She can’t just have gone!” 

But it appeared that she had. Andrew 
talked to the stationmaster for five minutes, 
and received a very curious impression. The 
man had seen them both; he found the pro- 
fessor an empty first-class carriage and put 
him in with his bags; for a few moments 
while the train waited he had noticed Cluny 
Brown standing by the carriage door, over 
which the professor leaned out. They were 
not talking to each other. Then, just as the 
whistle was blown, the professor opened the 
door and Cluny Brown got in. She hadn’t 
taken a ticket, and she had no luggage. She 
had, in short, just gone. 

“T don’t understand,” said Lady Carmel. 
She looked anxiously at her son. ‘Andrew, 
was there—was there anything between 
them?” 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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Needles and nails made his first watch tools .. . 


HE March wind rattled the bedroom window. 
But the kerosene lantern on the floor gave a 
steady glow to. warm the boy’s feet. 

Then his head bent even more closely to the work. 
He nudged the balance wheel—and life and motion 
came back into the timepiece. 

Watch repairing was coming easier to young 
Henry Ford. He had started at 14 and the first 
watch (today in his private collection at Dearborn) 
had been mended with a shingle nail, tweezers 
made from a corset stay, and a pair of knitting 
needles. Now he had real tools and a lathe. After 
school, he was watch repairer to the neighborhood. 


Everyone was enthusiastic about his work, par- 
ticularly because he didn’t charge for it. But it 
wasn’t money that Henry Ford was interested in. 
Here was opportunity and he was making the most 
of it, an opportunity to learn by doing. 

Years later, the watchmaker’s touch and the 
creed of precision learned by Henry Ford in those 
winter nights were to guide the building of 30 mil- 
lion cars and trucks. Moreover, it was Mr. Ford’s 
knowledge of watchmaking that prompted the in- 
auguration of the assembly line. This in turn 
brought shorter working hours, increased wages, 
made life easier for millions, and is today speeding 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


equipment to preserve our American way of living 

New cars belong to the future. But when te 
morrow’s Ford, Mercury and Lincoln ears arrive 
they will reflect anew the watchmaker’s skill, th 
workmanship and engineering resourcefulness tha 
are typical of Ford Motor Company. 

As in the past, they will be motorcars that ar 
reliable and economical, smart and comfortable 
And they will be priced within the means of th 
greatest number. For Mr. Ford has declared 
“The profits we are most interested in are those th 
public gets from using the things that we pre 
duce. The only real profit is the public benefit. 










































TEMPLE, Oklahoma, the women 
haven’t answered the salvage call with 
only the dribs and drabs of their own 
individual households; they’ve made sure 
a solid and steady contribution by banding 
ether and facing the problem en masse. 
year or so ago one hundred women met 
d formed the Temple Mothers’ Club. It 
’t just an idealistic beginning, nor a 
er-waving ‘society for women’s sacri- 
. These people were the mothers and 
ves of the men who are trying to win this 
for us; the will to’ answer the service- 
’s need from the home front was a very 
thing to them—and they realized that 
e here-today-gone-tomorrow kind of co- 
tion would lead to strictly nothing. So 
ey welded the tracks of their individual 
irits, and they organized. 

Subscriptions were taken from club mem- 
to rent a downtown storeroom, and now 
ey have a workshop. A paper baler has 
added to the equipment, and retired 
ms with sons or grandsons in the armed 
rces have been given positions as block 
per chairmen. Each store or shop has an 
ide assistant whose duty it is to see to it 
t every scrap of paper, be it the size of a 
tage stamp, finds its way into the waste- 
per carton near the back door. When the 
on is full, twenty-five-pound bundles are 
de and sent to the main workshop, where 
ch piece receives its proper classification. 
hen the city truck pitches in and stores the 
xes in a harvester-company warehouse. 
d finally the wastepaper company comes 
ugh with top prices, which are put into 
ar Bonds, which have been dedicated by 


(Continued from Page 119) 

“Not that I know of,’ said Andrew. 
There couldn’t be. He was making a fool 
himself over Betty.” 
“And Mrs. Maile told me she was as good 
engaged to Mr. Wilson, and was most in 
est about it! She must be mad!” 
Andrew shrugged his shoulders. In spite 
his greater worldly experience, he was just 
much at a loss as his mother; but it was 
t_ he who would have to write to Mr. 
orritt, and he could regard Cluny’s depar- 
e with comparative equanimity. Lady 

el, seriously troubled, had a long talk 
ith Mrs. Maile, and then one with Hilda; 
either of whom could give her the least help. 

Lady Carmel went upstairs to the girls’ 
oom. There bewilderment finally overcame 
er—bewilderment and distress, for she 
ound Cluny’s little floral arrangements, the 
am jars filled with moss, the flowers in the 
racked vases, inexpressibly touching. They 
poke such a simplicity, such an innocence of 
aind. A child thought Lady Carmel. And 
verything was in its place, brush and comb 
nd face cloth, all Cluny’s clothes, her 
otton nightgown folded on the pillow. In- 
leed, what Lady Carmel was seeing was no 
nore than a cast skin, sloughed as easily; 
ut this she did not know. She turned to 
he mantelpiece, and there—the final 
nystery—met the stolid gaze of Mr. Porritt, 
nd Aunt Floss, and Mrs. Brown. They were 
xactly the photographs one would expect 
md hope to find in a parlormaid’s room; 
jut not in the room of a parlormaid who had 
ust fled with a Polish professor. 

“T cannot understand,” said Lady Carmel 
loud. 

She wasn’t the first, and she wasn’t the 
ast. As far as Friars Carmel was concerned, 
hey never did understand. Cluny Brown 
iad come, and was gone. Andrew and Betty 
vondered a little, and in their own preoccu- 
gations soon forgot all about Cluny Brown. 

As for Mr. Wilson, he arrived that evening 
it six and was received by both Lady Carmel 
ind Mrs. Maile. After hearing what little 
hey could tell he went away again, so silent, 
0 forbidding in either grief or anger—for 
hey could not guess which—that neither 
Jared ask whether he intended to pursue 
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These Women are Helping Their Men 


the club to give relief to soldiers’ families 
after the war. 

But paper isn’t the only contribution of 
the Temple Mothers’ Club to the home- 
front war effort. Over six tons of clear glass, 
scrap iron and prepared tin cans have been 
donated to the cause; nearly two thousand 
pounds of old clothes, silk and nylon hose, 
rags and discarded furs are yet another 
triumph—to say nothing of fountain pens, 
afghans and the stacks and stacks of books 
which have been turned over to the USO. 

And all this came not from a seething 
metropolis, but from one small town in 
Oklahoma, through the strength of one small 
band of women who know what they’re 
fighting for. And they know very well: each 
of them wears a pin with one or more stars 
on it, and many of these stars have turned 
from blue to gold. One mother has three 
sons and a nephew, brought up in her own 
home, in the service. Three of the stars are 
blue; but not the fourth. 

One of the club’s most active members is 
an eighty-three-year-old grandmother. A 
few months before the organization came 
into being, she expressed a desire to die; she 
believed that she had outlived her usefulness. 
Not so now. Every one of her waking hours 
is spent helping, in some way, the boys on the 
battlefields. 

If Temple can do it, then every other town 
on the map can do it too. The small but steel- 
spined group of women out in Oklahoma is 
sound proof of the possibility of much, much 
more to come. These women have shown the 
country how possible it is to back up their 
fighting men. 
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Cluny Brown to London, or whether he had 
blotted her name from the human register. 


AXVITI 


Cuuny, jumping into the train just as it 
started, was thrown into the seat opposite 
Belinski’s; he reached out and slammed the 
door; and there they were, alone, together. 

Some minutes passed before either spoke. 
Cluny looked slightly dazed, as though her 
body had moved more swiftly than her mind, 
and she hadn’t yet had time to catch up with 
it. She leaned her head against the cushions 
and shut her eyes, presenting the remarkable 
picture of a girl in a parlormaid’s uniform, 
hatless, apparently asleep in a first-class 
carriage. Belinski stared at the sweep of her 
dark lashes on her white cheeks and for a 
moment saw nothing else. It was a moment 
that came to all who ever considered Cluny 
Brown beautiful; a moment of revelation. 
If it didn’t come, she remained plain. Mr. 
Ames had had it, Betty Cream almost; and 
they alone of her early acquaintances could 
understand the reputation she later acquired. 
So Belinski gazed, with something like 
astonishment, because here had been beauty, 
and he had not perceived it. It had not in- 
fluenced him. He had acted under a com- 
pulsion which he was only beginning toname. 

Cluny opened her eyes and gave him a 


tentative smile. She said, “I haven’t a 
ticket.” 
“We can pay at the other end.” 
plcanits?” 
“Well, I can.” 


This brief and practical exchange brought 
them both, as it were, to the surface; almost 
immediately Belinski spoke again: 

“T suppose you know I’m going to Amer- 
ica?” 

“No, are you?”’ said Cluny. 

““Where did you think I was going?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Do you know why you are here?”’ 

“You told me to come,” said Cluny rea- 
sonably. 

‘Well, I could scarcely leave you behind,” 
argued Mr. Belinski. ‘‘At any rate, take off 
that idiotic apron.” 

Cluny stood up in the swaying carriage, 
removed her apron, rolled it up and tossed 
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it into the rack. Then she sat down again, not 
beside him, but opposite. They looked at 
each other earnestly. Beneath the surface 
constraint a deep current of ease and under- 
standing had begun to flow between them, a 
sense of naturalness as strong as sweet. For 
a moment they gave themselves up to it 
without question. 

Then Belinski said abruptly, 
will have to be decided.” 

“Yes,” said Cluny. But it was decided. 
It had been decided as she stood by the car, 
in the drive at Friars Carmel. 

“Do you want to come to America with 
me?” 

Cluny nodded. 

“That means we get married,’ Belinski 
said. ‘‘They are very particular about that 
kind of thing.” 

“All right,”’ said Cluny. 

They sat looking at each other almost 
solemnly. Belinski reached across and took 
her hand, and at once the current flowed 
stronger and sweeter still. “I think it is all 
right,” he said consideringly, ““because I 
have never felt like this about any woman 
before. I have made love to so many, and I 
have not made love to you at all, but I have 
never felt them to be necessary. I could not 
have gone without you.” 

“You got started,” pointed out Cluny— 
not reproachfully, but because every detail 
was of such absorbing interest. 

“Yes, but I was already wondering what 
it was I had left behind. I should have come 
back for you. Perhaps sometimes you will 
have to run after me again, because I do not 
yet know how my constancy is. But I have 
a feeling that I shall be quite constant to you. 
It’s fine,” said Mr. Belinski. 


“Something 


He recarpep Cluny with deep satisfaction, 
and she nodded gravely. “‘I’ll always come 
after you.” 

“As I say, perhaps there will be no need. 
Perhaps you have just witnessed my last— 
excursion.”’ He released her hand and leaned 
back and grinned at her. “Cluny Brown, 
what have you been thinking about me?” 
he asked. 

“About you, or ——” 

““You know what I mean. About me and 
Miss Cream.” 

““Well,”’ said Cluny carefully, “‘she is so 
beautiful. I mean, I didn’t wonder you lost 
your head. But I never thought anything 
would come of it.” 

‘““You weren’t jealous?” 

““No. Because she’s so beautiful,” ex- 
plained Cluny again. “Besides, I didn’t 
know then. I mean, I didn’t know about us.” 

“You were too much taken up with your 
Savonarola. My darling, you have had such 
a narrow escape it is quite appalling to think 
of. You’d have married him.” 

“‘No, I shouldn’t.” 

“You would. You were in love with your 
prig of a chemist. You learned pieces of 
poetry for him—and made me help you. If I 
can put up with that,” exclaimed Mr. Belin- 
ski irrationally, ‘‘no doubt I can put up with 
anything, and you have got me under your 
thumb. Cluny Brown, I forbid you to see 
him again!” 

Cluny looked rather worried. ‘‘ Well, I’ve 
got to write to him.” 

~“Why2 

“T’ve got to send him a postal order. I 
never paid him for Uncle Arm’s eggs.” 

All at once, at the mere mention of his 
name, it was as though Mr. Porritt had en- 
tered the carriage. Cluny sat up. None of 
her recent actions had seemed in the least 
reprehensible, or even unusual to her, until 
this moment, when she suddenly saw them 
through Mr. Porritt’s eyes. She put out her 
hand again, this time in a gesture of appeal. 

“What is it, my love?” 

“Uncle Arm,” breathed Cluny. 

““But there is no need to see your uncle at 
all, if you do not wish it. We will go and stay 
at a hotel somewhere until we can get 
married, and then we will go to America.” 

Cluny hesitated. So much in this plan 
appealed to her, chimed with her longing to 
embark at once on her new life. And why 
not? Wouldn’t it be better, after all, to pre- 
sent Mr. Porritt with a fait accompli such as 
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his stern sense could not reject? She was 
indeed under certain obligations to him: she 
owed him, putting the matter at its lowest, 
for eighteen years’ keep; but, with a detach- 
ment as complete as it was unresentful, 
Cluny realized that if Mr. Porritt had done 
his duty by her, it was because he was a man 
to whom duty was the root of self-respect, 
and self-respect the condition of a tolerable 
life. So why go to String Street? Why not 
just cut it out? 

Cluny hesitated. It was, though she did 
not realize it, a moment of testing; but as 
she sat with her hand in Belinski’s the cur- 
rent between them flowed ever stronger, 
filling her with confidence, with kindness. 
She couldn’t go off and leave Uncle Arn just 
like that. She wasn’t going to start her new 
life by running away from the first difficulty. 
Better to take things as they came and deal 
with them as best she could, and, if she 
could, leave Uncle Arn with his sense of 
duty unimpaired. 

“We'll go to String Street,” said Cluny, 
on along sigh. “‘I dare say it won’t be so bad. 
I dare say we'll quite enjoy it.” 

Adam Belinski drew steadily at her hand, 
drew her on to the seat beside him. ‘‘ You 
are my brave dear,”’ he said. “‘I can see you 
are going to be very good for me.” 

He would have kissed her, but at that mo- 
ment the train stopped and some people got 
in. But Adam and Cluny did not mind. They 





LESE MAJESTY 


At a concert in St. Petersburg, 

before a brilliant assemblage 
which included the Czar and many 
members of his court, Liszt was con- 
ducting a symphony he much ad- 
mired. During the course of the 
music the Czar began to converse in 
audible tones with one of his fair 
neighbors in the imperial box. In 
the very midst of a movement Liszt 
gave with his baton a signal for the 
music to cease, and at the command 
of their leader the players stopped 
short. The abrupt silence filled the 
audience with surprise, and the 
Czar at once sent down an equerry 
to ask for the explanation of this 
unusual procedure. Whereupon Liszt 
sent back word: ‘‘When the Czar 
speaks, all the rest must be silent.” 


—GEORGE S. HELLMAN: 
Quoted In Lanes of Memory (Alfred A. Knopf). 





had entered upen such good fortune that 
kissing was relatively unimportant. 


Cluny got out at Paddington, feeling ex- 
traordinarily happy. She did not feel differ- 
ent; on the contrary, she felt more like her- 
self, as though she had, at last, stopped act- 
ing a difficult part. There had been no con- 
scious play-acting in her relations with Mr. 
Wilsen—but she had played up to him. She 
would never have to play up to Belinski; 
anyway, she couldn’t: he was too clever. 

She looked slightly different, however, for 
Belinski had pulled a dark red scarf from his 
suitcase for her to wind round her head, and 
it became her: She looked taller than ever, 
just as odd, but striking; a porter said 
“Taxi?” to her in the most natural way. But 
they didn’t need a taxi to go to String 
Street; they left Belinski’s luggage in the 
cloakroom and turned out of the station on 
foot. Cluny sniffed appreciatively at the 
familiar London air. 

“Devon was beautiful,’”’ said she, “but I 
couldn’t have stayed there always.” 

“Of course you could not. Shall we ever 
stay anywhere always?” 

“TI don’t know. It doesn’t matter,” said 
Cluny Brown. ‘‘ Wherever we are ——” 

She paused, and stopped dead. They were 
passing a public house, on whose threshold 
stood a weazened old man with a mug of 
beer in one hand and a dog in the other. The 
animal was so small that it fitted quite com- 
fortably into his palm; it was black and 
fluffy, with a neatly curled plume of tail and 
very bright eyes. 

‘““Mr. Belinski!” said Cluny, pulling at his 
sleeve. 
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“You had better begin calling me Adam,” 
said Mr. Belinski. ‘‘ What is it?” _ 
“Adam, look at that puppy!” 


The old man, observing their interest, at 


once set it down on the pavement. It stag- 
gered a few steps, and sat. Even after four 
months’ association with a well-bred dog 
like Roderick, Cluny was able to gaze on it 
with rapture. 

“Do you want it?’’ asked Belinski casu- 
ally. 

“Yes, please!”’ gasped Cluny. “Ask him 
if it’s to sell.” 

It was. It was all done so swiftly, so 
simply, that Cluny could hardly believe her 
good luck. Even with the little creature 
tucked safely in her arms she kept stopping 
to marvel and exclaim; she might, thought 
Belinski, have been given the moon. 

“But why should you not have a dog, if 
you want one?”’ he asked. “That was what 
I never could understand.” 

Cluny shook her head gravely. “‘I couldn’t 
understand why I couldn’t do half the 
things I wanted to. There never seemed to 
be a proper reason; it was just because peo- 
ple didn’t want to do the things themselves. 
Look at Uncle Arn.” 

The thought of Uncle Arn impelled Cluny 
to shift the puppy to one arm and take 
Belinski’s hand. They walked hand in hand 
down String Street, and knocked on the 
door. XXIX 
“Tr’s me, Uncle Arn,” said Cluny Brown. 

For some moments Mr. Porritt just stood 
and looked at her. His mind never worked 
very swiftly, and the unexpected appearance 
of a niece, presumed to be in Devonshire, 
gave him almost too much food for thought. 
What absolutely stumped him was the pres- 
ence of a strange man who ought to have 
been Mr. Wilson or no one, and wasn’t Mr. 
Wilson. So Mr. Porritt stood and turned all 
this over in his mind, until Cluny grew im- 
patient. 

“Let us come in, Uncle Arn!”’ she cried, 
and gave him an affectionate shove. 

Mr. Porritt moved back; Cluny pulled 
Adam Belinski in after her and shut the 
door. Under the bright light the plumber 
gave him a close look; his first and damning 
thought was that he couldn’t place him. 
Cluny meanwhile kissed her uncle heartily, 
and with a backward jerk of the head per- 
formed the necessary introduction. 

“That’s Mr. Belinski, Uncle Arn, and 
we’re going to be married.” 

“You’ve got the wrong chap,” 
Porritt. 

These, the first words he had spoken, had 
at least the merit of putting the whole mat- 
ter on a sound, argumentative basis. Hav- 
ing uttered them almost without thought, 
Mr. Porritt found himself on firm ground, 
and Cluny for her part saw exactly what she 
was up against. 

“Well, you might say you’re glad to see 
us,” remarked Cluny irrelevantly. 

““What’s that dog doing?” 

“He’s mine. We’ve just bought him. You 
can help think of a name.” 

Cluny held the puppy up, his four short 
legs dangling from her palm, and gently ap- 
proached him to her uncle’s face. The puppy 
hiccuped. 

“Going to be sick,’”’ prophesied Mr. Por- 
ritt gloomily. ‘‘Don’t you take him into the 
kitchen.” 

“Tf I don’t go into the kitchen, how can I 
get us anything to eat?’’ asked Cluny rea- 
sonably, and marched through the door, 
leaving the two men behind. 

The extreme narrowness of the hall gave 
them a forced air of intimacy. Mr. Porritt 
continued to fix the stranger with an un- 
winking gaze, to which Mr. Belinski re- 
turned a genuinely sympathetic look. He 
already knew far more about Mr. Porritt 
than Mr. Porritt was ever to know about 
him. 

“T am sorry that this is-such a shock. to 
you,” he said at last. “Indeed, it happened 
very suddenly. My name is Adam Belinski, 
I am a Pole, and a writer. But-we are going 
to the United States.” 

These statements had the effect upon Mr. 
Porritt of a mild concussion. They sounded 
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wonderfully clear and plain, but he could 
attach no meaning to them. 

“Where’s the other chap?” asked Mr. 
Porritt. 

“Mr. Wilson, the chemist? I imagine he 
is back at Friars Carmel.” 

“T suppose he was a chemist?” said Mr. 
Porritt uneasily. 

“Certainly. Of the highest standing.” He 
added helpfully, “Mr. Wilson is probably 
the best chemist in the neighborhood, and 
studied at Nottingham University.” 

“Well, then.”’ Mr. Porritt fetched a deep 
snort of breath. ““Two days ago comes this 
other chap, saying he wants to marry her. 
I tell him to go ahead. Two days after, you 
come, saying you’re going to marry her. It 
don’t make sense.” 

“We can only offer Mr. Wilson our sym- 
pathy.” 

“Furthermore,” continued Mr. Porritt, 
“Sf Mr. Wilson’s all you say, and it agrees 
with what I’ve seen of him, she’d be daft to 
change her mind, and what’s more I won’t 
allow it. Stay and have a bite if you like, 
but if you don’t, no one will take it amiss.” 

Before Mr. Belinski could reply to this 
very fair proposition, however, they were 
interrupted by Cluny putting her head 
round the kitchen door. “Uncle Arn, you’ve 
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never eaten eight eggs in two days! 
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“I gave half a dozen to your Aunt Addie,” 
Mr. Porritt told her, 

“Well!” cried Cluny. ‘““Mr. Wilson takes 
all that trouble to bring you fresh country 
eggs, and you go giving them away! Now 
there’s only one each, and one over.” 

“You have it,” said Mr. Porritt. 

“Well, you might open some beer while I 
boil them.” 

“T don’t feel like beer,’ retorted Mr. 
Porritt. ‘I’m too put out.” 

“Then give Mr. Belinski a glass. I bet 
you gave Mr. Wilson beer,” said Cluny stub- 
bornly. 


It was extraordinary how Mr. Wilson had 
somehow managed to join the party. Cluny, 
having absently boiled the fourth egg, put it, 
too, in a cup; it looked like a fourth place. 
After all, as she pointed out, if it hadn’t 
been for Mr. Wilson they’d have had noth- 
ing to eat. Moreover, he had evidently 
left a great impression on Mr. Porritt, who 
delivered what was practically a speech in 
his praise. Cluny’s tender conscience forced 
her to join in, and Mr. Belinski had at least 
nothing to say against him. There was noth- 
ing to say against him. From whatever 
angle one approached, Mr. Wilson was per- 
fect. 

“He told me,” mourned Mr. Porritt, “his 
turnover was up ten per cent every year. 
That’s what I like. That’s steady.” 

“‘He is steady. And he’s wonderful to his 
mother.” 

“We had quite a long chat. I don’t know 
I’ve ever met a chap I liked better, not at 
first go. We got everything settled 
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Cluny offered the fourth egg to Belinski, 
and on his refusal ate it herself. She was 
quite untroubled, for she had still a child’s 
capacity for contemplation; deep inside her- 
self she was brooding quietly and continu- 
ously on the infinitely rich sensation of 
being at last where she belonged. She be- 
longed with Adam Belinski. Were they in 
love with each other? Cluny could only 
have answered she supposed so. All she 
knew consciously of love was its prelimi- 
naries as taught by the movies, and these 
she and Belinski had skipped; they accepted 
each other simply and finally as the basic 
fact of their joint lives. 


Mr. porritr talked on. They did not mind 
him, they did not even wish him to stop. 
The untidy supper table, the overheated 
kitchen suited them very well. They were 
never to pay much attention to their ma- 
terial surroundings. Raising her head, Cluny 
met Belinski’s eyes fixed on hers in a look of 
great peacefulness; it was a look she was to 
meet again and again in the diverse cir- 
cumstances of their erratic, turbulent, hap- 
hazard existence. In shabby ,lodgings, in 
luxurious borrowed penthouses, traveling 
steerage or by air liner, eating off gold plate 
or out of paper bags, peace would be theirs; 
not as a shield against the world—for they 
always welcomed the world, whether it pur- 
sued them in the shape of duns or disciples— 
but rather as a warm cloak, a traveling 
cloak, against the world’s weather. Mr. 
Porritt’s obstinacy was no more than a light 
mist; however he might talk, thought Cluny 
easily, he would soon come around. She was 
sorry for his disappointment, because Mr. 
Wilson was so obviously Uncle Arn’s cup of 
tea, but he would get over it. 
She stooped down to see if her puppy were 
eating his supper. He licked her hand. 
“He knows you,” said Mr. Belinski. 
Cluny nodded, feeling almost unbearably 
happy. “‘ What shall we call him?”’ she asked. 
But before anyone could make a sugges- 
tion, there was a loud knock at the door. 


How various were the emotions with 
which each heard it! Cluny Brown turned 
pale; Belinski, with his strong literary back- 
ground, immediately thought of the knock- 
ing in Macbeth; Mr. Porritt turned on them 
both a look of somber complacency, as of a 
man who sees Nemesis approaching, but not 
for him. It was he who answered the door, 
and he alone who felt a pang of disappoint- 
ment as he returned, not with Mr. Wilson 
but with only a telegram from him. 

It was addressed to Mr. Porritt, and 
reply paid. The boy waited. Mr. Porritt 
read the message through twice. Then he 
laid it flat on the table between Belinski and 
Cluny Brown. 

“IF CLUNY BROWN IS WITH YOU,” said Mr. 
Wilson, ‘““TELL HER I WILL MEET THE 3:15 
TRAIN LEAVING PADDINGTON 10:40 TO- 
MORROW TUESDAY STOP IF SHE IS NOT ON IT 
I WILL MAKE NO FURTHER COMMUNICATION 
STOP IF SHE IS NOT WITH YOU ADVISE YOU 
TRACE ADAM BELINSKI POLISH PROBABLY 
KNOWN TO POLICE STOP YOU HAVE MY 
SYMPATHY WILSON.” 

“It must have cost shillings,” said Cluny. 

“All of five bob,” agreed Mr. Porritt. 
“See what he says? I have his sympathy.” 


y” Moved by the spirit of 
those little bands of men 
who, islanded in the terrorism that 
overwhelms their homelands, fight 
on, hunted, barehanded, uncon- 
querably free, a great author breaks 
the silence of many years. A con- 
densation of 
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Lord Dunsany’s heart-lifting novel 
of a great love, taking its fire from 
the fire of that fight and glowing 
in the Long Night as it nears its 
ending, appears 
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A WOW with the men— 
this tomato juice cocktail 
with the sparkling new 
taste! To a glassful of to- 
mato juice add a little “ 
salt and pepper—a tea- 
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famous Worcester- 
shire Sauce. Mix well 
—serve very cold. 
Gives a rich, racy | 
flavor you'll love! 
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“He is undoubtedly a very magnanimous 
man,” declared Mr. Belinski. 

They all paid Mr. Wilson the tribute of a 
moment’s silence. 

“What are you going to say?” asked Mr. 
Porritt at last. 

Cluny slowly fetched the big diary, with 
pencil attached. Under the eyes of the two 
men she wrote, crossed out, chewed her 
pencil and wrote again; and at the end of 
ten minutes silently drew back to let them 
read: 

“DEAR MR. WILSON, PLEASE DO NOT TROU- 
BLE TO MEET THAT TRAIN STOP I AM VERY 
SORRY TO BE A DISAPPOINTMENT TO YOU BUT 
BETTER NOW THAN LATER ON STOP I SHALL 
NEVER FORGET YOU STOP POSTAL ORDER 
FOLLOWS ALL THE BEST FROM UNCLE ARNOLD 
MR. BELINSKI AND CLUNY BROWN.” 





TURNABOUT 


te I got into a first-class carriage at 
Ascot, in which was an elderly, 
irritable gentleman, who occupied 
one seat and placed his luggage 
upon another. Just before we 
started, a youth came running up 
and tried to jump in. 

“This compartment is full,’’ said 
the old gentleman; ‘“‘that seat is 
taken by a friend of mine who has 
put his bag there.”’ 

The youth plumped down with 
the remark, ‘‘All right, Ill stay till 
he comes,”’ and took the bag on his 
knees. 

In vain the old person looked dag- 
gers. The ‘“‘friend”’ did not appear, 
and the train presently moved off. 
As we glided down the platform, the 
interloper flung the bag through the 
window, with the quiet remark: 

“Your friend has missed his 
train, evidently; we mustn’t let him 
lose his luggage into the bargain!”’ 

I shall never forget, to my dying 
day, the expression on the old gen- 
tleman’s countenance. __e¢ y pappy. 


What Men Like in Women. (G. W. Dillingham.) 


If no one was quite satisfied with this pro- 
duction, no one could suggest any improve- 
ments—or none that Cluny would admit. 
She was not perfectly satisfied herself, but 
at least the message had one great merit, 
that of length; it was going to cost a lot more 
than Mr. Wilson had allowed for, thus 
showing they weren’t mean. She took it out 
to the boy, and it was a solemn moment 
when they heard the gate close behind him 
and his footsteps diminish down the road. 

“That’s that,” said Cluny Brown. “Cheer 
up, Uncle Arn; we’re not dead yet.” 

She caught Belinski’s eye, and wordlessly 
indicated that he had better take himself 
off. He bade his future uncle-in-law good 
night, adding that he would come round in 
the morning (to which Mr. Porritt replied 
that he would be out on a job) and Cluny 
took her lover into the narrow hall, where for 
the first time he kissed her. They had been 
sure of each other already, but it was with a 
sweeter assurance still that Cluny returned 
to the kitchen and after a moment’s hesita- 
tion sat down in her old place, opposite her 
uncle, across the Porritt hearth. 


It felt queer to be back; not quite real. 
She had been away only four months, but 
after Friars Carmel the familiar room seemed 
smaller than she remembered it. Cluny was 
glad to see it so clean and well-kept, yet its 
very neatness made her feel like a stranger. 

Her uncle didn’t look unhappy, but he 
looked remote. Cluny suddenly felt a great 
desire to recapture, if only for five minutes, 
if only for the last time, something of their 
old companionship. 

She said softly, “‘Been busy, Uncle Arn?” 

“Fair,” said Mr. Porritt. 

“Been getting along all right without 
me?” 

“Well enough,” said Mr. Porritt. “Well 
enough.” 

Cluny paused. She did not really want to 
hear that he had missed her, for that would 
make it too hard to leave him and go to 
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It's plain to see that starchy wartime meals 
Are apt to make you grow — the wrong way. 

To help you lose in weight, gain in fitness, 
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New Reducing Book, Free! 


Start your slimming program the Ry—-Krisp way 
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To lose excess pounds and still enjoy 
Delicious meals based on plentiful foods. 
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ae YOU'LL LIKE HORMEL CHILI CON CARNE! 

Everybody likes Chili the way. Hormel makes it, because 
Hormel! Chili is different. You'll like it, too. 

DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK_IF YOU DON’T! 





little green salad. 


| right. 


1 | America; but she wanted him to say some- 


thing affectionate. She wanted to say some- 
thing affectionate herself, but could not find 
the words. 

“How’s Aunt Addie, Uncle Arn?” 

““She’s all right.” 

“And uncle?” 

“They’re both all right,”’ said Mr. Porritt. 

“You still have Sunday dinner there?” 

He nodded impatiently, and silence fell 
again. Cluny began to wonder how long her 
sojourn in String Street was going to last, 
whether there would be many evenings spent 
like this. She was just about to say she 
would go to bed when Mr. Porritt turned and 
fixed her with a long, troubled look. 

“T suppose you know what you’re doing,” 
he said heavily. 

“Yes, I do,” replied Cluny. “I’m going 
to be very happy. I’m going to have a won- 
derful time. I’m sorry it’s not what you 
wanted, Uncle Arm, but it’s what suits me. 
That’s the great thing, isn’t it?” 

“Tn my day,” said Mr. Porritt, “it wasn’t 
what suited you, it was what you got.” 

Fortunately Cluny had not to take this 
remark at its face value. She knew per- 
fectly well that whatever he might say, Mr. 
Porritt had always liked being a plumber, he 
enjoyed the position and importance it gave 
him. But she didn’t want to argue. 

Standing up, she said, very earnestly, 
“Uncle Arn, before I go and get married, I 
want you to know I’m grateful. You’ve done 
an awful lot for me that I’ll never forget. 
I’m very. fond of you, Uncle Arn.” 

She stooped and kissed him. He turned 
his head and rather clumsily kissed her back. 

“That’s a good lass,” said Mr. Porritt. 


EPILOGUE 


Tue reporters had just come on board. They 
had several people to interview: a famous 
bridge player, a Balkan prince, a minor 
British film star, and Adam Belinski. The 
prospect did not appear to excite them at 
all unduly; they advanced along the deck 
in a small, businesslike group, five men, two 
women, with looks alert but reserved. They 
would have liked to find their celebrities in 
a bunch, lined up and ready for them, but 
it was their experience that celebrities, when 
about to be interviewed, rarely bunched. 

“Now, there’s someone who looks like 
somebody,” observed Miss Beebee. 

The others followed her glance. Leaning 
against the rail stood a very tall young 
woman with a red scarf round her dark head 
and a small black dog under one arm. She 
returned their combined gaze with interest 
and complete ease. 

“The film star?’’ suggested Miss Beebee. 

“Too tall,’ objected a colleague. ‘Also, 
the film star’s a blonde.” 

““She’s someone, anyway,” asserted Miss 
Beebee. Detaching herself from the group, 
she advanced purposefully on Cluny, née 
Brown, now Belinski. ‘‘Pardon me, but are 
you Miss Deirdre Foster?” she asked. 

“Certainly not,” said Cluny. “I’m 
Mrs. Adam Belinski.”’ 

“Lead me to him,” urged Miss 
Beebee. “‘I represent a whole row of 
women’s papers who are thirsting 
for an interview.” 

“Oh, are you the press?” asked 
Cluny. She had indeed been sta- 
tioned there by Belinski to catch the 
press as it came aboard, and before 
the edge was taken off its enthusiasm 
by the bridge player, the film star 
and the Balkan prince; but Cluny’s 
ideas of the press were gathered solely 
from films, and she had expected a 
far tougher, cigar chewing, hat-on- 
back-of-head company. 

Miss Beebee, returning Cluny’s 
stare with interest, nodded. Mrs. 
Adam Belinski was certainly some- 
one; and she looked almost as though 
she might be someone in her own 


“Then he’s in the bar,’’ said Cluny. 
““He says he always meets journalists 
in the bar.” 

“And a very good idea too,” 
agreed Miss Beebee warmly. But 
she hesitated. Turning to her col- 





leagues, she said, ‘‘Boys, Mr. Belinski’s in 
the bar. I’m just going to have a talk with 
Mrs. Belinski.” 

For a moment the others hesitated in turn; 
they had a great respect for Miss Beebee’s 
acumen, and she looked as though she were 
on to something. However, the husband had 
to be dealt with at some point; they nodded, 
and went on. 

““T believe,’ continued Miss Beebee, re- 
turning to Cluny, “we'd like a picture of 
you with that cute little pup. I guess it’s a 
bit early to ask your opinion of American 
women.” 

“Are they all like you?” inquired Cluny 
seriously. 


‘ Wet, I naturally consider myself a piece 
above the average, but you can take me for a 
fair sample.” 

“Then I think they’re beautifully dressed, 
and very friendly.” 

““Go on,” urged Miss Beebee. “‘Keep it 
up. Tell me something about yourself. How 
long have you been married?” 

“Three weeks.” 

“Then this is your honeymoon? Look,” 
said Miss Beebee, ““why don’t we go some 
place where we can talk comfortably?” 

Cluny was only too eager to do so. She 
was longing to talk, longing to tell someone 
how enthralling it was to be yourself, Cluny 
Belinski, invading America with your hus- 
band. And she had more to tell than even 
that; at last she had found someone willing 
to hear about Cluny Brown. She couldn’t 
wait; she began at once. 

“Well, I’ve had a very interesting life,” 
said Cluny joyfully. “‘I used to be a parlor- 
maid ——” ial 

“For goodness’ sake!” exclaimed Miss 
Beebee, really startled. 

“But I wasn’t very good at it,’’ added 
Cluny, “because I didn’t know my place. 
My husband says that won’t matter so much 
in America.” 

“He’s probably right,”’ agreed Miss Bee- 
bee, considering Cluny very attentively. 
““May I ask where you were a parlormaid?”’ 

Cluny pulled herself up. After all, Lady 
Carmel had been very kind. “I don’t think 
I’ll tell you that,” she said. ““They mightn’t 
like it. I mean, so long as domestic service 
survives, the convenience of the employer 
naturally comes first.” 

How strangely it sounded, that phrase 
of Mr. Wilson’s, on the deck of the Queen 
Mary! How remote seemed those employ- 
ers, Lady Carmel and Sir Henry and Syrett 
and Mrs. Maile! Cluny cast them a final 
backward look as she followed the fascinated 
Miss Beebee and dismissed them forever. 
She thought of Mr. Porritt and the Trump- 
ers, less remote, but still dim, already fading. 
Good-by, Uncle Arn! thought Cluny with a 
last flicker of regret, and sat down beside 
Miss Beebee and opened her heart to the 
United States. 

(THE END) 
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liss Hopper gets around in Hollywood. She says it was what she heard 
‘at made her decide on a Servel Gas Refrigerator. “‘Servel’s different—it 
ver makes a sound. Never gives a moment’s trouble, either.’”” And two 
illion other owners feel the same way about the only automatic refrigerator 
iat has no moving parts in its freezing system to wear or get noisy. 


there'll be new home comforts coming off the Servel line, too. The Servel 
4ll-Year Gas Air Conditioner is one of them. It will heat your home in 
vinter, cool it in summer, provide just the right amount of humidity for 
iealth. Hundreds of these systems are already on test in homes throughout 
he country . . . and winning praise everywhere. 








“T thank my lucky stars I picked Servel... it’s so silent” 


famous Hollywood commentator 





If you’re one of the many folks who tell us they’d like to switch to Servels 
right now, we’ve got to say “sorry.’’ Our plant is 100% on war work. The 
refrigerators we have made go to the Army and Navy, because Servel is 
one refrigerator that will operate anywhere. After the war, we plan to make 
more of them than ever . . . more attractive ones, too. 
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GAS REFRIGERATOR 
stays silent ~ lasts longer 


See your Gas Company for the announcement of new Servel products 
after the war. That’s where the Gas Refrigerator that “‘stays silent and lasts 
longer’? was introduced. And that’s where you can get help today in plan- 
ning home improvements for the future. Meanwhile, start saving for the 
things you want—buy War Bonds and Stamps. 


Tests by doctors prove 
Camay is Really Mild 


How lovely it is—the softer, clearer complexion 
that comes with just ove cake of Camay! Simply 
change from improper care to the Camay 
Mild-Soap Diet. Doctors tested this care on over 
100 complexions. And with the very jirst cake 
of Camay, most complexions took on sparkling 
new radiance! Looked fresher, more delicate! 


... it cleanses without irritation 


With such dramatic proof of Camay’s mildness 
... proof it can benefit skin ... don’t you want 
to try this tested beauty care? “Camay is really 
mild,” said the doctors, “it cleansed without 
irritation.” No wonder Camay can bring exciting 
new beauty to your skin! 
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“The Camay Mild-Soap Diet worked magic 
for my skin,” says this lovely bride. “Try it— 
see the softer, lovelier look that just one cake 
of Camay brings to your complexion.” 


Go on the Camay Mild-Soap Diet 


Take only one minute—each night and morning. Pat 
that mild Camay lather over your face—forehead, 
nose, chin. Rinse warm. And if your skin is oily, add 
a cold splash. With that first cake of Camay 
you'll see a lovelier bloom of beauty in your skin. 
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Treasure your Camay! Vital war materials go into soa 
make each cake L-A-S-T and L-A-S-T! Enlist all 
family in a soap-saving campaign. 


BRIGHTLY brown-eyed girl named Beatrice Biesans greatly intrigued 

the University of Wisconsin campus while finishing her senior year, 

1930-31. She was popular among the run-of-mine boys. But the special 

angle was her particular beau, a long dark fellow eight years her senior, 
rather like Abraham Lincoln turned handsome, who used to arrive for dates 
with her piloting his own plane and dramatically announcing himself by 
“buzzing”’ the dormitory where she lived. Aviators were rare then, anything 
but taken for granted. 

Sometimes when this beau—billed as ‘Daredevil Max Conrad, the human 
eagle”’ in his county-fair stunt-flying days—dropped out of the sky, he found 
she already had a date, whereupon he burned. She did not know at first that, 
as a kindergarten pupil back in their mutual home town of Winona, Minne- 
sota, he had idolized her mother from afar—he saw Mrs. Biesans first when 
she was a charming young schoolteacher reciting A Visit From St. Nicholas 
at the kindergarten Christmas tree—and later determined that this pretty 
daughter of hers was extremely nice too. 

Nobody on campus or in Winona was much surprised when Betty Biesans 
decided not to take up her family’s offer of a couple of years’ more study 
abroad and instead, right after commencement, became Mrs. Max Conrad, 
Jr., at St. Thomas’ parish church. Thirteen years later, at thirty-three, 


7.2% of American families have incomes of from $7500 to $10,000 
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mother of seven, gray becomingly salting her dark hair, 
Betty Conrad has yet to catch her breath. It has been 
a remarkable—and rewarding—case of something-doing- 
every-minute. 

She has learned to fly up to the solo point, only to be 
grounded because the Government frowns on pregnant 
pilots. She has vivid memories of how airsick you can get 
flying to Florida with your husband at the controls of the 
family plane and an airsick baby on each of your knees. 
Since variations in air pressure are especially hard on 
baby ears, she had to learn to pinch her young to make 


them cry after landing, which helps equalize matters. ~ 


She knows how it is when your husband vanishes into the 
wilds of the Canadian Northwest to freight Canol supplies 
as an Air Transport Command pilot; when he phones, as 
he did only last spring, that he has been forced down ina 
most inadequate cornfield with a cracked wing as con- 
sequence; and, for that matter, when he makes an in- 
disputable, copper-riveted hero of himself. 

That was the occasion three years ago when the locally 
famous Armistice Day storm marooned scores of duck 
hunters in grave danger up and down the Mississippi 
backwaters. In the worst weather Minnesota ever saw, 
Max Conrad again and again took his tiny plane up to 
hunt for the hunters, came back to his Winona airport to 
report their whereabouts to the Coast Guard, refuel and 
take off again in wind so violent it required a dozen men 
to hold the plane on the ground as she rolled to a stop. 

Betty was there, heart in mouth at every landing and 
take-off, but never uttering a yip. So was Kathy, the 
fifth Conrad daughter, only not born yet at the time. The 
state legislature passed a special resolution commending 
Max for his day’s work. The elaborately engrossed parch- 
ment recording same is part of the family archives, along 
with the purple-and-gold banner, now hung in the play- 
room for a gag, that Betty won in a state 4-H health 
contest as a kid. 

Other kinds of excitement came two years ago when the 
Conrad airport at Winona burned out, with just enough 
insurance on the $130,000 loss to be an aggravation. Max 


now says it was the best thing that ever happened to him: 
“T’d been worrying too much about the business. And 
we were always broke, because I had a chain of flying 
schools and every cent always went right back into more 
planes and hangars.”” At the time he watched the flames 
for ten minutes, laughed out loud at the idea of so much 
money disappearing so fast, went in town to order him- 
self a $130 suit to commemorate the occasion, handed his 
remaining cash—$112—to his wife and went off to Canada 
on that transport job. When the Army took that opera- 
tion over, he got his present berth as test pilot and avia- 
tion consultant for Minneapolis-Honeywell, which makes 
communications and navigation gadgets for warplanes. 

Time to get bored has always been absent in both Max’s 
business and on the Conrads’ domestic front. In Winona, 
where they lived till early this spring, Betty used occa- 
sionally to get a competent country girl for six or eight 
dollars a week and, in spite of numerous pregnancies, 
manage clubs and parties with the girls she was reared 
with. Nowadays either Winona or Minneapolis agencies 
think it a favor to try to find you a mere “‘sitter” for a 
few hours a week—no cooking, cleaning or washing. 

Betty merely hoots at the idea of sending laundry out. 
“Four dollars’ worth a week wouldn’t make a dent on our 
wash,” she maintains, and somehow works in full laun- 
dry, with a machine to help. True, Judy, Betsy and Jane 
are old enough now to wash out much of their own. Even 
Max does his own socks and underwear when away on 
trips, blithely wearing them rough-dry. 

The elder girls also rally round well with their juniors 
after getting back afternoons from Christ the King’s 
parochial school. Jane—who, at eight years old, wants 
nothing more of life than an eventual large family of her 
own—is especially zealous and competent. But, with 
Louise—the sixth daughter, born last Christmas holi- 
days—and definitely rambunctious Terry—actually Max- 
imilian Arthur Conrad III—on her hands, small daugh- 
ters can amount to only relative relief. 

The payoff is that, whereas Betty used to think of giv- 
ing a baby its bottle as a chore, she now considers it a 
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welcome breathing spell—actually sitting down. Beyond 
that: “‘I drown my troubles in the bathtub” —meaning 
that her twenty minutes a day of soaking in a hot tub, 
maybe in midafternoon, maybe at two A.M., is the only 
time she expects or has off. She has difficulty these days 
believing that, when she was a young married, she had 
time to take courses at the Winona normal school, get 
herself a teacher’s certificate and teach half time for $50 
a month in a local business school. Numbers of Winona 
girls she knows live round the Twin Cities and occasion- 
ally telephone cordially. Since there isn’t anything at all 
to do about it, Betty halfway wishes they wouldn’t, nice 
as she knows they are trying to be. 

Under such conditions, less elastic women would be 
dismayed to find themselves newly pitchforked into a 
six-bedroom house in a scattered neighborhood beyond 
the city limits, a mile and a half from the nearest store 
and only one car in the family, which daddy drives to 
work. Betty loves it. In Winona chey lived in a floor 
through in Max’s mother’s house. Upstairs was a sister 
of Max’s with six children. Across the way was a brother 
with four more. It was very merry for the children, but 
for responsible grownups sixteen small-fry cousins in 
constant circulation added up to something pretty for- 
midable. Betty looks around her now—the view consists 
strictly of trees and a small lake, not even a neighbor’s 
roof in sight—and says, “The peace of this place is what 
gets me. I just can’t believe my own ears.” 

Even the store situation could be worse. They deliver 
from Edina three times a week and, for odd things in the 
meantime, the bigger girls can and do run over on their 
bicycles. Rationing has been no problem at all: “You 
should see the hungry way people at the checker’s desk 
look at me when I pull out nine ration books.” 

For some time the Conrads had been thinking house- 
of-their-own, even instituting a small coin bank to start 
a house fund. Betty’s specifications always were: “A 
dandy big kitchen; a big yard; two bathrooms; and a 
wonderful big playroom.” This big, slate-roofed job, 
built powder-magazine style (Continued on Page 147) 














BY LOUISE PAINE BENJAMIN 


Beauty Editor of the Journal 


ODAY, thirteen years after her marriage, Betty 

Conrad is prettier than she was as a girl, although 

even then she was attractive enough to be used in 

publicity pictures for the lovely lakes of her native 
Minnesota. As proof of her increasing charm, study the 
unretouched photographs above. 

All this in spite of the fact that in the intervening 
years she has had seven children and done enough 
housework and baby washing to floor the average young 
woman. Also, she nursed her first four babies for nine 
months each, and the others for shorter periods. 

In all that time her weight hasn’t varied, except dur- 
ing pregnancies, over five pounds from her original 130, 
and her measurements show only a one-inch increase at 
the hipline. Specific details are: Height, 5’ 6’; weight, 
135; bust, 34’; waist, 28’’; hips, 38’’. What figures to 
confound: those Gloom Girls who go about whining, 
“But motherhood just ruins a girl’s shape!” 

It isn’t.just Mrs. Conrad’s figure that has turned out 
all right, either. Her skin is fresh, her eyes bright, and 
her posture is something that could be envied, and 
should be copied, by most twenty-year-olds. That fine 
carriage is one of the first things you notice about her, 
for she lifts her head high and holds her back in a proud 
straight line and looks altogether like a young woman 
who is going places. As indeed she is! 

How does she explain all this? It goes back to her 
girlhood. She had a sound childhood start, with great 
simplicity of living and eating, and lots of clean country 
air. But beyond that, she had that greatest gift parents 
can confer on their children, a sense of security in her 
home, which she herself describes as a “harmonious 
family life.”” From that her poise and inner strength and 
nice sense of balance undoubtedly stem. It is this sure 
sense of proportion that now enables her not only to 
keep steady in the midst of the inevitable turmoil en- 
gendered by a large healthy family, but to communicate 
that steadiness to her little brood. In that talent lies 
the biggest single reason for her clear-eyed, upstanding 
good looks. She isn’t struggling, against anything or 
anybody. Instead, she is quietly organizing, and she 
isn’t afraid! When she smiles, you know the glad warmth 
comes straight from her heart. She acts as though she 
knew the world would smile back. So, naturally, it does. 

Her present-day program for fitness? She says she 
doesn’t have much of any because she is, understand- 
ably, too busy. Actually, she observes instinctively the 
three fundamental rules for keeping a good figure in 
spite of a succession of babies. 


First, she sticks to a diet predominating in fruit, 
vegetables and other vitamin-charged foods—a diet that 
makes energy rather than fat. She has never used that 
outdated excuse of “eating for two,’ with which too 
many women: try to justify food indulgence. Fat 
mothers aren’t the healthiest ones. Ask your doctor. 

Second, her perfect posture, already described, makes 
for health and beauty. Her organs aren’t cramped. She 
can breathe deeply with well-lifted chest. Her digestive 
and other vital organs aren’t crowded together because 
of a slump. The first step toward a good figure at any 
time is good posture, and never is this more important 
than after a baby, when the months of carrying extra 
weight have gotten one into the habit of deviating from 
normal carriage. 

Third, Mrs. Conrad not only gets plenty of exercise, 
with her house and family, but she remembers to hold in 
her tummy and tighten her abdominal muscles while she 
is going about her busy way. In that region lies the great- 
est figure threat of all. Stretched by baby bearing, these 
muscles tend to cushion themselves afterward. A spongy, 
sagging area develops, and the old-time ‘‘motherly 
figure”’ is the result. Modern doctors start their patients 
on abdominal exercises six weeks after the baby’s 
arrival, sometimes earlier. (Continued on Page 152) 


Betty, at fifteen (upper left), made her first public claim to 
healthy good looks when she won the 4-H award for physi- 
cal fitness at the county fair in 1926. In the next pic- 
ture, four years later, she proved that the Minnesota lake 
country had other charms than scenery. Below, with her 
aviator husband, Max Conrad, she is today lovely evidence 
of the fact that marriage, motherhood and passing years 
can confirm and add to beauty, thanks to the discipline 
of a spirited mind. 
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WHITE 


Take it from Junior—‘there’s nothing like a white shirt. 


as in Fels-Naptha | 


It does something to a guy.’ Surveying the immaculate 
expanse below his Adam’s apple, who could say 


Junior overstates the case? 


Naturally, the washday labor that produces his snowy 
shirts, doesn’t concern Junior. It’s only one of the 
minor miracles that any boy with a doting Mother 
takes as a matter of course. 


But we know a great many women who say that for 


turning out whiter washing —with less work — 


‘there’s nothing like 






Fels-Naptha Soap.’ 
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LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Wotherhood’s Back in Styl 


The Care for Larger Families ~ 


BY AMRAM SCHEINFELD 


HEN young Mrs. Betty Conrad, of 

Minneapolis, comes out enthusiasti- 

cally for big families—and proves it by 

having seven children, with ten as her 
goal—she may not realize it, but she’s the 
harbinger of a new American trend. Our 
population experts and other authorities 
foresee a growing popularity for larger fami- 
lies, not only because a war-ravaged world 
will want more children, but because in- 
creasing numbers of women, disillusioned 
with their present roles or with what the 
workaday world can offer, will turn toward 
motherhood as the happiest road to fulfill- 
ment. 

Contributing enormously to this trend 
will be these wartime influences: Vast num- 
bers of young American women have em- 
barked on childbearing much earlier than 
usual, and have found motherhood to their 
liking; millions of women in war jobs are 
now convinced they’ll be happier as home- 
makers when their duty is done; and return- 
ing servicemen will be hungry for family life. 

The fact that the Conrads have seven 
children is in itself certainly not astounding. 
Our early American forebears, who heeded 
the Biblical injunction to be fruitful and 
multiply, by having frequent families of 
fifteen to twenty, would wonder what we’re 
getting excited about. Even today, among 
many sections of the American population, 
eight to ten child families are commonplace. 

What makes the Conrad family unusual 
is this: Both parents went to college, are 
thoroughly enlightened and modern, and 
they’re in the upper-middle-income group. 
If you don’t think it’s news that a modern 
young couple in those circumstances should 
want and have a lot of children—well, just 
look around you. 

To check for myself, I have gone over a 
list of some seventy couples among my 
closest relatives, friends and professional 
acquaintances—all in their late thirties or 
forties, and whose families can be considered 
set—and, even to my surprise, I find that 
in no instance are there more than three 
children, that the majority have one or two, 
and that about one fourth are childless. In 
some cases, the curtailment of family size 
came because of the late marriages of the 
women, and in some instances I know that 
barrenness was involuntary. But for most 
of the couples, family limitation definitely 
was a matter of choice. Nor was the ques- 
tion of enough money to rear more children 
a primary factor, for with few exceptions 
those on my list are in comfortable circum- 
stances. 


AL of this is entirely consistent with the 
general population picture. In the more 
favored groups of Americans—for instance, 
among married graduates of Harvard, 
Princeton and Wellesley—the average is no 
more than two children per couple. Even 
more important, where in former times 
family sizes averaged much the same among 
all classes, today the number of children is 
almost in direct reverse to the ability of the 
parents to provide for and educate them 
properly. The poorest and most under- 
privileged people have the largest families; 
the economically and socially most favored 
groups have the smallest families. 

Thus, while economic factors undoubtedly 
have had much to do with limiting children, 
it is obvious that there have been other 
reasons, such as the entrance of women into 
jobs and careers; the desire to give more 
individual attention to each child; post- 
ponement of marriages; and, of course, the 
development of contraceptive techniques, 
which has made it possible to limit families 
at will. 


































The turn of opinion against large fala! 
has been revealed in many polls. lh 


as to the number of children they ci 
ered desirable, only 6 per cent said Fw 
more, 43 per cent said three or four, ang); 
voted for two, one or no children. Aj 

the question, ““What do you think ar 
main reasons why couples do not have: 
children?’’ a Gallup poll a few yea 
brought such replies as, “ 1 
like to gad around and won’t take the tr 

to raise children.” 


More specifically, sociologists asserti} 
the limitation of families has come ir 
siderable measure through the desirhx 
higher living standards, more comfor 
sure and enjoyment, and through thet: 
phasis on material luxuries. To 1 


of furniture, a swanky new address—is 
well-kept figure—has meant much more} 
a new baby. Very simply, the idea} 
gained ground that having a lot of chi} 
isn’t worth the cost or “cramps the par; 
style” —that fewer children make for } 
efficient, happier and fuller lives. Ha 
been fooling ourselves? i 

Many authorities would now say, “3 
While the very small family does offer} 
tain advantages in some instances, it | 
erally presents definite disadvantage 
compared with the large family. When t 
is only one child, this is what my fr 
Dr. Fritz Wittels, the noted psychoanat 
tells us: 

“An only child tends.to become na} 
sistic—given to self-love, self-interest | 
self-indulgence. He is apt to turn out a} 


courage, to be upset easily and to bec 
neurotic.” 

To the degree that there are more child 
Doctor Wittels adds, these dangers are 
duced. It is within sizable group of sisi 
and brothers that a child can best learn 
first elements of community living. 
he must constantly compete for the d 
tion, love and respect of the parents and 
family as a whole; and to establish his pl 
he must learn to show consideration | 
others. In the large-family setup, also, a. 
through her brothers, becomes accusto 
to getting along with men, and a |} 
through his sisters, to getting along y 
women. 

I myself came of a five-child family, 
I know that'I’d have been infinitely pox 
in my education, experience and so 
adjustment if I’d had fewer sisters ; 
brothers. When I think of our hordes of | 
lective friends and their varied temps 
ments, hobbies and ambitions, of our spiri 
games and discussions, of my sisters’ be 
and girl chums crowding our front porch 
a summer evening, of converging raids 
the huge icebox by our three separate ga 
of boys, of the last-minute supper par 
with ten or twelve extra young guest 
salmon patties and Spanish omelet were 
mother’s invariable solution to these en 
gency feeding problems—I somehow f 
the kids who had no brothers and sisters 
only one or two. 

I am, in fact, reminded of one poor li 
rich girl I know, the daughter of a pro 
sional woman, whose father is in serv 
The girl, ten, has been attending board 
school, and during the recent Easter h 
days when she was home, her mother t 
phoned me. 










































| have a problem,” she said. ‘None of 
1’s school friends is available and the 
child doesn’t know what to do with 
elf.” 
jis is what psychologists mean when 
speak of “‘social malnutrition.’”’ Par- 
who deliberately have limited their chil- 
. to one or two, with the thought that 
-thus would be able to give more to each 
1, may little realize that they actually 
fexposing their children to some degree 
‘ocial starvation—not only in the early 
‘s, but throughout life—by depriving 
n of adequate brother-sister companion- 
.owever, the influence of the children on 
another is only part of it. The family’s 
} also affects the parents. Every addi- 
al child exerts a profound influence on 
character of its mother and father, offers 
fm a new challenge, makes life more 
hulating and evokes in them more sym- 
hy and understanding. The mother who 
ontinually “giving out” to meet the 
\ ptional and physical needs of a large 
nily has no time to be concerned about 
@ own maladies. You’ve probably noticed 
®t such mothers are likely to be mellower, 
, self-centered, less fussy and vain, less 
bby and more tolerant than most other 
men. (And you also may have noticed 
®t they don’t have to kill endless after- 
@ns playing gin rummy, bridge or mah- 
weg, or go rushing 
®und looking for 
5, ething to do.) 
3ut it is in the twi- 
at years, when par- 
: is grow older, that 
ge families ‘count 
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insured to par- 
s of big families 
nich those with few 
| no children can 

er experience. The 
stant succession of 
mportant events— 


ja duations, confir- 


fers, births of grand- 
ildren, and so on— 
keep life interest- 
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henting the bond between husband and 
ife. There is little doubt that childlessness 
h many couples, or the insufficiency of chil- 
ren, paves the way for divorce. Neverthe- 
sss, children should not be offered as a pre- 
ription for curing bad marriages or keeping 
compatible couples together. Court rec- 
rds show that the presence of many children 
oes not necessarily prevent divorces or 
lesertions, and a high degree of juvenile de- 
inquency may result where there is incom- 
| atibility between the parents. 


On THE whole, childbearing has for most 
women a stabilizing effect. But distinctions 
ust be made. As Dr. David M. Levy, an 
authority on maternal behavior, has re- 
sorted, some women are by nature “‘highly 
maternal,”’ whereas others are distinctly 
‘“nonmaternal”—in both cases it is often 
. to recognize the types during child- 
hood. Further, he believes women who are not 
“natural-born” mothers will be unfitted for 
and will dislike the maternal role, regardless 
of their good intentions or training. 

Thus, women who have a strong inherent 
desire for large families, and do not have 
them, may show emotional and psycho- 
logical evidences of their frustration. To 
quote Doctor Wittels again, ‘“‘ Many modern 
women who have few children often reveal in 
their dreams that they want more children.” 

Another interesting fact, as recent scien- 
tific findings have brought out, is that child- 
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HOME ALIVE! 


LLIE WATKINS, bride of five 

months, said good-by to her 
Navy husband in Manila that fate- 
ful December, 1941. A month after 
the tragic collapse of the Philip- 
pines, her baby was born and the 
two of them were packed into a 
concentration camp. Through a 
captured Navy nurse, Ellie heard 
that her husband’s submarine had 
been torpedoed off Corregidor with 
all hands lost. Her baby caught 
diphtheria. Two years later a dazed 
and numb Ellie arrived on the 
Gripsholm in New York. There on 
the dock loomed her six-foot-three 
husband, sturdy veteran of Bat- 
tles of the Coral and Java seas and 
Guadaleanal! Watch for this val- 
iant couple’s story. 


How America Lives, in the 
OCTOBER JOURNAL 
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bearing may contribute to a woman’s physi- 
cal well-being, improve her bodily efficiency, 
increase her resistance to certain infections 
and help to counteract some ailments. On 
the other hand, pregnancy sometimes may 
also have detrimental effects, and certain 
negative aspects must not be overlooked. 
When we speak glowingly of the large fami- 
lies of former times, we are likely to forget 
that many American patriarchs who ac- 
quired families of fifteen to twenty children 
buried two or three wives in the process. 
For example, reports of some of the first 
Yale and Harvard alumni carry such notes 
as “First wife died at twenty-three, leaving 
six children,” or, “First wife died at twenty- 
eight, having borne eight children in ten 
years.” 

Dr. Alan F. Guttmacher, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, has brought together find- 
ings of various studies which show that preg- 
nancy hazards increase markedly when 
there is too much childbearing. 


Marernar mortality is twice as great 
among mothers having their eighth child as 
among those having their third, while with 
a ninth child the risk is three times as great. 
Further, after a fifth child the danger of 
losing a baby before birth or in infancy in- 
creases with each subsequent pregnancy. 
Purely from the medical point of view, Doc- 
tor Guttmacher concludes that it is quite 
safe for the normal 
woman to bear five 
children. He adds, 
“She may even have 
six or seven, but it 
is most unwise for 
her to have eight or 
more.” 

Authorities agree 
that, if possible, a 
woman planning a 
large family should 
have her first baby 
after theageoftwenty 
and before the age of 
twenty-five, and 
should try to finish 
her childbearing ca- 
reer by the time she 
is thirty-five; more- 
over, that the most 
ideal spacing is for 
the children to come 
about two to two and 
a half years apart. 
Nevertheless, one 
cannot glibly recom- 
mend large families 
without carefully con- 
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stances in each case: 
the mother’s age, her physical condition, the 
type of care she will be assured, and so on. 
Certainly, no woman should dedicate her- 
self to having many children unless she has 
had competent medical sanction. 

As we noted in the beginning, a wide- 
spread campaign for larger families is cer- 
tain to be launched in the near future. 
Where the danger lies, in any national drive 
for large families—especially if bonuses or 
financial inducements are offered—is that it 
may stimulate reproduction chiefly among 
those least fitted for parenthood. This has 
been the experience of European countries 
which have undertaken such campaigns. 
Another danger in any indiscriminate agita- 
tion for larger families, which shifts emphasis 
from quality to mere quantity of popula- 
tion, is that it easily may take a Fascist 
turn—as in Germany and Italy—paving the 
way for government control over the rearing 
of children, and jeopardizing women’s posi- 
tion by inspiring the notion that they are 
to be regarded primarily as breeders. On the 
other hand, sincere efforts to encourage and 
make possible larger families among those 
who truly want them and can rear them 
properly would raise the whole level of our 
population and greatly strengthen our 
family and social systems. 

To quote the population expert, Dr. 
Frank Lorimer: ‘It is essential in the inter- 
ests of a sound population policy and 

(Continued on Page 159) 
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In Actual Tests 


OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 
CLEANS 74 MORE BATHTUBS 


per can than any other leading cleanser 





TWIN-ACTION Cuts Grease... Erases Dirt 


Today’s Old Dutch Cleanser is so superior that in 
tests under actual living conditions, one can of 
Old Dutch cleaned 34 more bathtubs than a can 
of any other leading cleanser! 

You see, Old Dutch contains a special grease 
dissolver that cuts grease quickly—and Seismotite 
that erases dirt easily without scratching. It’s this 
twin-dction that makes all cleaning so easy and 

= fast with Old Dutch Cleanser. And of course it’s 
= economical, t00. — corymanr i944, cvoany Packine co. 
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BUY THE CLEANSER USED BY 
MORE WOMEN THAN ANY OTHER 


Here are results of tests under actual living conditions: 


34 more bathtubs than Cleanser A Cleansers included in these 


OLD 70 more bathtubs than Cleanser B tests (denies by letters) 
79 » bathtubs than Cleanser © along with Old Dutch, ac- 
DUTCH more bathtubs than Cleanser SOU fot ver SONG ef al 


>» ba han Cles - > . 
81 more bathtubs than Cleanser D ihe claarwersteclarinithe 











CLEANSER 82 more bathtubs than Cleanser E United States. 
87 more bathtubs than Cleanser F <i 
Cleaned 88 more bathtubs than Cleanser G Kran * ™ Ore 
> Guaranteed by @ 


104 more bathtubs than Cleanser H Good Housekeeping 
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Mrs. Conrad, ready for church, wears a 
coral blouse, green suit, brown hat with 
a pink rose, brown gloves, sealskin coat. 


Dressy black accessories: black crepe blouse, 
black faille over-the-wrist bag, hand-sewn 
gloves, and velvet flowers in shades of green. 





PHOTOS BY WILHELA CUSHMAN 






Mrs. Conrad dresses up her green suit with a black crepe blouse, green 
hat with a veil, baum marten fur scarf and black cotton gauntlet gloves. 


Coral blouse has soft bow neckline; hat in 
brown felt; gloves are hand-sewn, brown 
winter-weight cotton; the bag, brown wool. 


“MY SUPP TS EVERYTHING TO MEP 


By Ruth Wary Packard 


When we met Betty Conrad we found her hard to believe: a house and seven children man- 
aged singlehanded—and not a furrow in her brow! A marvel, too, that she gets to church 
every Sunday and to town once a week. 

“We fill a whole pew,” she said. “I dress the girls in sealskin coats, brimmed hats with 
streamers; and | have a sealskin too. You see, my family are furriers, so we are in luck.” 

The one thing she must have is a suit, Mrs. Conrad told us, which she wears everywhere 
she goes; in fall and spring with baum martens, in winter under her fur coat. Together we 
chose a lovely olive-green wool, a softly tailored style. Three sets of changes make an entire 
wardrobe. Black bow-neck blouse, green hat with a veil, black bag and gloves make the 


dressiest version; coral blouse, brown hat and bag and gloves, also Sunday-best; a gray jer- 
12 Newest blouse fashion is wool jersey overblouse, 
worn with a wide leather belt, colorful beads or 
adds a white tailored shirt, sweaters for wear at home. striped taffeta scarf with green felt beret above. 
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sey overblouse, colorful beads, striped scarf and green felt beret—her tailored group. She 


Your little girl 
an still set to school 
—warm and dry | 


e 3 


Please read. eS 

: Mss i, 
You know the dangers of wet feet that lead kd 
to sniffles and colds. You know that in wartime, 


especially, every member of the family must keep 
well. You realize that doctors are over-busy, 


that ruining precious shoes is wasteful. 


The American family does not have to go 

without rubbers in wartime. Today, in spite of 

the critical shortage of rubber, your Government 
recognizes the need for proper rubber footwear — 
to guard your health and the health of your family. 

You gladly gave up the former lightness, styling, 

and color of Gaytees — but the “U.S.” label still 
assures you the same good fit and the same quality 

of making as always. 


we bd * 


Tomorrow, when Victory comes, you will 
have “U.S.” Gaytees again—smartly styled 


in glorious colors, as illustrated below. al 


“U.S""Waterproof 
Footwear, illus- 
trated on figures, 
now available in 
better stores. 





JNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
Serving Through Science 1230 Sixth Avenue * Rockefeller Center * New York 20, New York 


Listen to the Philbarmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday Afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E. W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance 
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The Conrad living room is comfortable, attractive and easy to care for. 


must withstand hard usage. 
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HAROLD FOWLER 


Old furniture of the type shown above is ideal for family rooms which 


Big rooms should have two or more complete groupings to accommodate varied interests and activities. 


BY HENRIETTA MURDOCK 


Interior Decoration Editor of the Journal 


"VE dreamed about a big comfortable living room for years,’’ Mrs. Conrad said, 

“but now that I actually have it, I don’t know how to go about making it the 

kind of room we really need. Is there such a thing as a practical dream?” Like 

most wise mothers, Betty Conrad did not want a room played down to the chil- 
dren’s rough-and-tumble life, but neither did she want one filled with ‘‘don’ts.” 
“T feel that proper respect for belongings is part of every child’s upbringing,”’ she 
said. ‘But isn’t there a way to balance beauty and durability in furnishings, so 
that we won’t have to be constantly telling the children to be careful?” 

Indeed, we thought there was, and so together we worked out the childproof 
room photographed on this page. 

The walls, fortunately, were already covered with a washable paint-coated 
fabric, there for the lifetime of the room. We decided, also, to leave the floors bare 
for easy cleaning, but to use enough scatter rugs to add color and warmth. 

The piano problem was right with us from the start, for there is no getting around 
the fact that one must have a very large room indeed to accommodate a big family 
and a baby-grand piano as well. We suggested moving it into the big sunroom, which 
adjoins the living room and makes an ideal music room for practicing and singing. 

With a really big floor space now at our disposal, there was plenty of room for 
lots of needed chairs and comfortable places to read. 

Brand-new furniture is almost never the answer to hard-usage rooms. It shows 
wear quickly, has too many perishable fabric surfaces and not enough “‘atmosphere.”’ 
The best plan is to build in everything you can and then pick up enough good, sturdy 
semiantiques to make the room comfortable and attractive. Old furniture which 
has withstood generations of children looks delightfully new with each doing over. 

Every part of the country has old drop-leaf tables and chairs of the type used in 
decorating the Conrad room. With these semiantiques, you can mix your old club 
chairs and sofas with inexpensive reproductions of good tables and chests, and fill 
in with makeshift pieces that have been frankly painted to serve for the time being. 


For extra-long rooms, use two or more centralized groupings, as we did. For each 
such group you need an adequate lamp table, one or more chairs and a few acces- 
sories. Use dead wall spaces for your built-in bookshelves and leave the more- 
prominent areas for your pictures. Here is something to remember: Family rooms 
are used every day, all day, for years and years. Make it a habit to keep them free 
from ineffective items such as small lamps, magazine racks, decorative novelties and 
odd bits which have a way of accumulating in spite of your best intentions. They 
not only spoil the appearance of the room, but complicate day-to-day housekeeping. 

However, a few well-chosen accessories are essential for such rooms as the Con- 
rads’, and choosing them is a game you never tire of playing. You will always be 
finding old oil or wine bottles for lamps, hooked rugs that go with your scheme, bits 
of brass or painted trays for the mantel. All the countryside is your hunting ground. 

The secret of using semiantiques in a contemporary room is to keep your color 
scheme fresh and modern. Choose gay cottons for slip covers and hangings, because 
they are inexpensive, washable, have style, and with each change of fabric give you 
a new-looking room. Old furniture borrows glamour from fresh flower prints, clean 
stripes and textured weaves for permanent upholstery. Cotton corduroy, rep, denim 
and closely woven chevron patterns are best. Printed cotton crash was used for the 
Conrads’ room, but chintz, sateen or cretonne is equally suitable. Lamp shades 
date about every five years, so keep an eye out for the new shapes. Never get so 
used to your own furnishings that others will notice defects before you do. 

Don’t allow old furniture to remain in need of repair. It is especially bad for the 
furniture and, also, half its charm is in being spruce-looking. Bulging springs, a loose 
arm or worn upholstery spoils the whole decorative effect. Old pieces look more pre- 
cious by being kept up; and besides, we should really love the rooms we live in. Semi- 
antiques are really economical because they last and last, don’t go out of style and 
are worth more the longer you own them. Keep the furniture polish handy and use it 
plentifully. It will do more than anything else to keep your rocm looking well groomed. 
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There'll be music in your heart, there’ll be stardust in your eyes. 
You'll be in heaven, a heaven-for-two. Out of the dark, the long 
dark, the man who was made for you comes home. Believe your 
eyes . . . believe the arms that hold you close. He’s yours, he’s 
real, it’s true, it’s forever! 


And when you dream of your house for two, your chair-for-one, 
the candleglow waking the soft beauty of your silverware—then 
you're not alone—we’re dreaming, too. Each day we work at our 
war jobs brings us one step nearer the moment Community * crafts- 
men can once more fashion with traditional skill the American 
bride’s long-favorite silverware. And the day will come! 


*TRADEMARK COPYRIGHT 1944, ONEIDA, LTD. 


SPEED THE pat ixoRES BUY WAR BONDS! 
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BACK HOME FOR KEEPS 





*Coronation Design 


Free! /f you'd like a full color reproduction of this painting, with- 
out advertising, write COMMUNITY, Dept. E5, Oneida, N. Y. 





Mardi Gras visitors 
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answer to a “help wanted” when you're about to 


| Ca. cooking fits into today’s living like an 
| 
| 





give up. and takes the place of some of the meals that went 
out with nylons and whipped cream. The hostess wh 
! must be cook and maid besides is discovering its virtues: 


less dishwashing is one. Women like Mrs. Conrad, whos 


Wesson Oil 


FOR SALADS & COOKING 


log of the day reads like a local-stop timetable, couldn” 


manage nearly so well without frequent casserole meals 
NEW ORLEANS 


It makes sense, too, to the woman with a job who house- 
keeps by night: she has time to catch up on home chores 
while tonight’s or tomorrow's dinner bakes untended. 

Casserole concocting isn’t always quick. But once th 
initial preparation is done, the oven and the casserole d 
the rest: flavors mingle, tough meat tenders, food valu 
stays in. 

Mrs. Conrad makes a dish she calls Seven-Layer Sup 
per. She starts with sliced potatoes, ground meat brown 
with onions, tomatoes and crumbs—repeats these or tucks 
in a layer of leftover vegetables, celery or peppers, an 
sometimes cheese. 


Select your casserole candidates and serve hot. 



































tANKFURTER 
RDEN CASSEROLE 


ce 1 pound frankfurters. Have 
dy 4 onions, chopped or sliced; 2 
en peppers, chopped or cut into 
ngs; 2 cups fresh or canned corn; 
bups stewed fresh or canned toma- 
les; 114 cups cooked Lima beans and 
cup cooked brown rice. Mix every- 
‘ing together and season with salt 
d pepper and 1 tablespoon sugar; 
arrange vegetables, rice and frank- 
irters in alternate layers, seasoning 
ch layer as you go. Bake one hour 
moderate oven, 350° F. If dry, add 
ore tomato during baking. Serves 8. 


EDISH MEAT BALLS 
ITH VEGETABLES 


ave your butcher grind 4 pound 
rk, % pound beef and 4 pound veal 
gether. If he will do it for you, have 
im put it through the grinder twice. 
ak 1 cup dry grated bread crumbs 
n 1 cup milk and add with 1 beaten 
g to the meat. Season well with 
It and pepper and add a pinch of 
Ispice and marjoram. Stir in 4 cup 
nely chopped onion. Shape into 
all balls the size of a walnut. Dust 
ith flour, brown in hot drippings. 
rrange in casserole with 4 large 
eeled potatoes, diced, and 1 bunch 
arrots, scraped and cut into eighths. 
eason the vegetables with salt and 
epper. Add 3 cups water to pan drip- 
ings—heat up and pour over the 
eat and vegetables. Cever and bake 
bout one hour. Serves 8. 


enuette: Have a big bowl of green 
lad and hot rolls, and bake a peach 
obbler with the casserole. 


OULASH WITH NOODLES 


ave 144 pounds beef and 14% pounds 
ork cut into pieces. Season with salt 
nd pepper and dredge the pieces in 
ours Brown in 3 tablespoons hot fat. 
Put the meat in a large casserole with 
6 onions, sliced; 1 clove garlic, minced; 
2tablespoons paprikaand 3cups water. 
Cover and bake in a moderate oven, 
350° F., one and one-half to two hours. 
Have some noodles cooked, and fold in 
just before serving. This dish is some- 
times served with plain noodles—un- 
mixed. Serves 8. 


LAMB WITH EGGPLANT 


Have 1'4-2 pounds of lamb for stew 
cut into eat-easy pieces—neck, shoul- 
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der and the meaty part of shank are 
good choices. Sprinkle with salt and 
pepper. Dredge with flour and brown 
thoroughly in 2 tablespoons hot fat. 
Transfer to a large casserole that has 
a tight-fitting lid. Add 2 cups canned 
tomatoes, 2 medium onions and 1 
green pepper, both chopped. Also stir 
in 1 small piece of garlic, finely 
minced. Cover and bake in a moder- 
ate oven, 350° F., one hour. Peel a 
medium to large eggplant; cut into 
inch-and-a-half chunks instead of 
slices. Small pieces cook up too much 
and get mushy. Mix in with rest of 
casserole contents. Bake an hour 
after eggplant is added or until meat 
is tender. Season to taste with salt 
and pepper after it’s baked awhile. 
Serves 6-8. 


Menuette: Bake potatoes at same 
time. A cold green-bean salad vinai- 
grette, rolls and warm applesauce 
would complete your meal. 


FISH-AND-AVOCADO 
CASSEROLE 


This is elegant with either tuna fish 
or shrimp, or a combination of the 
two if you only have 1 small can of 
tuna; or lobster, or any cooked and 
flaked fresh fish. Prepare 2 cups rolled 
eracker crumbs. Toss together with 3 
tablespoons melted butter or mar- 
garine. Make a cream sauce as fol- 
lows: Melt 6 tablespoons butter or 
margarine. Blend in 6 tablespoons 
flour and cook until bubbly. Add 3% 
cups hot milk and stir until thick. 
Season with 4 teaspoon salt and some 
pepper. Blend 1 tablespoon mustard 
with 2 tablespoons cold water and 
stir into the sauce. Then add 4 tea- 
spoon Worcestershire sauce and about 
1 teaspoon grated onion. Remove 
from the heat and add 2 cups cooked, 
peeled or canned shrimp and | half- 
pound can tuna fish—drained of oil 
and flaked. Dice or slice 1 large avo- 
cado and add to the sauce. Reseason 
to taste. In shallow casserole put a 
layer of prepared crumbs. Pour the 
fish mixture in next.Top with crumbs. 
Bake just fifteen minutes in a hot 
oven, 400° F. Overcooking spoils this 
dish. It should be just heated through. 
Serves 6-8. 


Menuette: Tomato salad with cucum- 
ber coleslaw would be well-nigh perfect 
with this dish. With rolls and chilled 
melon, it’s a good meal. 













Make no mistake! You 
can give your family 
some swell eating and save 
money, too! That's why... 





ANN PAGE MACARONI -TOMATO 
CASSEROLE 


(7 of 8 oz.) package 
Elbow Macaront 


1h, pounds tomatoes 
2 teaspoons salt 

1, teaspoon pepper 

chili powder 


AM small 
Ann Page 
34, pound hamb 
1 large onion, 
Y/, green pePP 
2 tablespoons 


pes “ Vp teaspoon 
sliced tht 

er, chopped 
bacon drippings 


(optional) 


re +7 c- 
ording to package dire 


i 1 ‘ “een 
8 Oe ene <3 caroni ace and gree! 
2 ener eg Oe Tana = Cook mee +n. Brown meat, onion 2 P oliees 
cml scsic ie tions; dram. jrippings: Reserve** 
a i er in bacon drill 1 dice remaining 
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aie pepPp - peel ant sat 
< ET Tl ato for top; P ce eonines vo mee 
4 paGH ee os add with s¢ pene tes. Mix 
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2 atoes; -15 minu 

sae Cook slowly for lon rreaset 
e mixture. Cook § i; pour into grea’ 
a 4 ' acaronl; neg alt 
$e “iy sauce, ES ith tomato slices - 


~ Atop ae Nas 


90 minut ie 
yous servings: 


: ic ven 
baking dish ie 


pake about 
g50°F. (4 gene 


ec 


yet to know Ann Page quality 
and value by trying a dinner of Ann 
Page Macaroni or Spaghetti. They’re 
made with the best Semolina, the 
part of Durum wheat experts say 
makes superior macaroni products 
—there’s none better! 


es in moderate 





“How can food so good cost so 
little?” ...is the question you'll ask 
yourself once you buy and try Ann 
Page Foods... 


Well, here’s your answer: A&P 
both makes and sells Ann Page 
Foods, and thus they come from fac- 
tory to you with no unnecessary in- 
between expense added to their cost. 


Try Ann Page Foods today! 
There are 33 of these famous pantry 
favorites, and each brings you top 
quality at a saving. 
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One MIRRO reason why you'll enjoy 


extra-good cooking..... someday! 


SOMEDAY... WHEN OUR 100% WAR WORK ENDS 
there will be plenty of gleaming new MIRRO aluminum 
cooking utensils to bring new cooking joy to your kitchen. 
When that time comes, you'll be glad you waited for 
MIRRO ¢he finest aluminum because MIRRO will give you 
SPEEDYA EVEN SHEASIING <c1c ie -lerele for better cooking! 
STREAMLINED SMOOTHNESS .... for easier cleaning! 


EXTRA THICKNESS, HARDNESS......for longer life! 
PLEASING HARMONY with any kitchen color scheme! 


America is counting on you fo 


help prevent food waste now! 


RRO 


THE FINEST ALUMINUM 


ee Wi 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSILS 
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BY MARCELENE COX 


T IS a pleasure to meet a woman like 

Mrs. Max Conrad, of Minneapolis, 

who is not harassed by the super- 

fluous while trying to raise a family. 
She knows the limitations that seven 
children impose on ruffles, bric-a-brac 
and curtains on the French doors, but 
she does have problems. 

Many women would not have faced 
these problems as open-mindedly as 
Betty Conrad did. Last August she 
took inventory of her affairs and con- 
cluded that her situation was improving 
backward and that something must be 
done about it. The restrictions of an 
apartment, separation much of the time 
from her husband and too close proxim- 
ity to too many people was no way to 
bring up children, she decided. A house 
seemed the answer. 

At this point the Conrads could have 
made a big mistake; they could have 
bought the wrong kind of house. But 
they didn’t. It is the kind of house that 
immediately emancipates a woman 
from household drudgery—laundry and 
lavatory on the first floor, two bath- 
rooms, rubber flooring, washable walls 
and casement windows. 

All the things Betty Conrad wanted 
most she now has: convenient, well- 
equipped kitchen, big yard (almost an 
acre to a child), playroom, plenty of 
closet space, and no more constant 
jingling of doorbell and telephone. (Just 
by moving to Minneapolis, Betty says, 
she has saved a big chunk of time for- 
merly spent on the telephone.) 

The problem of seven children will 
eventually solve itself, just as a point 
is reached on an insurance policy when 
appreciation may be more than the 





After school, each girl to her 
post. Work goes better in pairs. 





Paper towels, napkins, seersucker play clothes, 
| first-floor laundry and soft water ease washday. g 


amount of the premium. But “‘it is? 
that mamma is having the struggle, r 
that the going is tough,’”’ wrote Be 
in her plea for a schedule that wo 
keep her on an even keel, be fair to” 
children without either overburden 
them or making it too easy, give eve 
one the proper care and attention 2 
still keep happy, serene and enjo 

it all herself. She calls it a “big ord 
Most mothers would agree. 


What is a schedule anyway? Perha} 


some of us have a tendency to glor 
the word, speaking of it with husk 
tones and bated breath. Whenever t 
happens, we get schedule-conscious a 
are apt to think that if everye 
doesn’t get aboard a schedule and ri 
for dear life, constantly watching t 
clock, the whole structure of fam 
peace and security will collapse. As 
matter of fact, a schedule is not ane 
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6:00—9:00 A.M. Dry 


and bottle for Louise. 


before by older girls. They 31 
beds before breakfast.) Fill 1} 
boxes. (Sandwiches made r 
previous and stored in refriger 
Children brush teeth. Mother 
that each child is assemblin 
wraps, lunch, books, and s 
Last-minute supervision of 
dren. (‘‘Here, let me look at 
ears. Oh, my!’’?) Children 
school. Terry the Terrible in 
pen. Betty eats breakfast, incl 
whole-grain cereal. (Score 
mother. She even glancesat mort 
paper headlines.) 

9:00 A.M.—II P.M. W 
dishes, prepare baby’s for 
check younger children. ( 
though a child of two seems di 
mined to end its own life, h 
stand an awful lot. Taken p 
sophically, so can you.) Begin v 
of day: alternating washing 
ironing, baking, cooking, clea 
Give baby sun bath, water b 
cereal and milk. (Hold her cl 
few moments. 
what has to be done next.) Lay 
down! Fifteen minutes out) 
checking on younger child’ 
Change their play situation, if | 
essary. Continue with w. o 
Simple lunch for younger chil 
and mother. Children carry 
dishes and rinse. 





Breakfast room is 


ideal for playroom. 
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itself, but merely a means toward an 
Nend: happy relaxed living for all the 
amily, with a full quota for mother. 

There are households so over- 
scheduled that they haven’t any family 
life at all. I am thinking about one I 
know, in which the father must enter 
the house through the basement (I 
doubt if he has ever crossed the front 
doorstep); the children rarely go into 
the living room (they have never worn 
out a rug or a chair cover since I’ve 
known them); and everything runs so 
perfectly that even a cake wouldn’t 
dare fall. I cannot imagine those chil- 
} dren ever building a bomb shelter un- 


' But few of us desire that kind of 
| highly scheduled family life. We would 
rather have things bubble over occa- 
| sionally, as I am sure they do in the 
| Conrad family. 


2 1 )H8 
00-—2:00. Time out. 
unger children take nap. (For 
lodness’ sake put down that mop, 
itty! Girls can dust later. This is 
ur hour.) 

00—6:00. What “time out” 
in do! See the work fly now! 
other sets pan of rolls, makes pot 
soup, shows Katie how to help 
y dress, all at the same time. 
by gets vegetable, fruit, bottle 
hd stays awake. Older children 
bme. ‘Oh, mother, you look 
fetty, rested too.” (Seore for 
other.) Fillin where needed most. 
ther comes home. He may want 
read evening paper, but not until 
ou are ready to read too. (You tell 

m, though: we'd rather not.) 
irls put on overalls and begin 
aores. Each has three to do. 
ather checks accomplishments. 
‘other goes ahead with dinner. 
2:00-9:00. Dinner. Younger 
nildren eat in bathrobes ready for 
ed. _Mother makes preparations 
or next A.M. Girls wash dishes, do 
omework. (Betty wonders why all 
ae questions they ask are from the 
rades she skipped.) Older children 
a bed. 
1:00—10:00. Time out. Betty 
nd Max sit down to talk things 
yer. Undress while the news is 


Washington, LD. U. 


Taking care of shoes adds miles of wear to 
scarce leather. Wipe mud and grit off wet shoes 
with a little tepid water, stuff with newspaper, 
rub lightly with castor oil and let dry slowly. 
Never put leather shoes near heat. 


Perhaps Betty Conrad has her eyes 
on too perfect a goal, because it seemed 
to me that her planning is about all 
right. The biggest lack is that the sched- 
ule—she really has one—works very 
well for everyone except Betty, whose 
day “‘no matter when it starts usually 
ends well into the next one!”’’ 

Mothers particularly should be im- 
pressed (few are) with the need of tak- 
ing care of themselves, of having reserve 
strength laid up for emergencies and 
not every day overdrawing the account 
on vitality, for the best thing a mother 
can give her (Continued on Page 155 





With small children, a downstairs 
lavatory gets every woman’s vote. 
PHOTOS BY STUART 








EASY— ‘Follow my easy recipe and make 
sure you use Grandma’s Molasses. For my 
molasses is the fizest you ever tasted . . . so 
delicate and mellow, it makes a world of 
difference in the flavor of your cake.” 


NO CREAMING..NO SIFTING..AND WHAT FLAVOR!” says Grandma 





FREE— “Then fill out the coupon below 
and I'll send you free my new book of 101 
delicious molasses recipes. You'll love all 
these tasty dishes made with Grandma's Mo- 
lasses. It does wot contain sulphur dioxide.” 


GRANDMA’S OLD-TIME MOLASSES CAKE 


34 cup boiling water — 
3 tablespoons shortening 


2 eggs, separated 
1 cup Grandma's Molasses 


34 cup bread crumbs 
34 cup raisins 


1 cup unsifted whole wheat flour 
12 teaspoons ginger 

34 teaspoon baking soda 

34 teaspoon salt 

4 tablespoons sugar 

dash nutmeg 


oming in. Lovely day, wasn’t it? 
‘ou even made a couple of holes in 
ar, Betty, and you did get to bed : 
ry 10—almost! hi 


Add unbeaten egs yolks and mo- 
bine bread crumbs and 
ginger, baking soda 
mix thoroughly. Bake in well greased 
(350° F.) 45 minutes. Gool. Beat 


continue beating until 


over shortening. C 
beater until blended. Com 
Combine. flour, 





Pour boiling water 
lasses; beat with rotary 
raisins. Stir into molasses mixture. 
and salt. Add to molasses mixture ; 
8-incl an i jerate oven 
8-inch square pan in moder: ‘ 
egg whites until quite i — ec Be take 
i i 2 2 cake. Ga 1 
5 ust with nutmeg. Pile on % 3a with crumbled corn ie 
te of candied cherry, if desired. This delicious cake Le 
ie to make, you can whip it Up any night for supper. y 3 
i ake, j 


ri rl 
Grandma's Molasses and try it today! 


At the first sign of trouble, down 
came the marquisette curtains. 










NEW COOK BOOK—FREE! 


American Molasses Company, Dept. LH-9 
120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE Grandma's new 
book of 101 delicious Molasses recipes. 


(Please print plainly) 


Name 





Address—_—$—$—$—$ $$$ _-- = 
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With the help of her big refrigerator, modern range, Betty finds time to 
whip up her famous spoon rolls or brownies as a special treat for supper. 
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ow Mom’s meals are all sublime 


With half the work and half the time! 


LOOK FORWARD to a new kind of kitchen... OG 
cooler, cleaner than you ever dreamed possible. To pep 
a new Certified Performance*Gas range with & 
such amazing fingertip controls it 
makes all your cooking easier. To a 
new Gas refrigerator — silent, 
trouble-free — that keeps more foods 
fresh longer! 















Zany morning brother Dave 
Can have hot water for his shave! 


DOESN'T IT GIVE you a “lift” to think 
about the wonderful things 

you'll have in your Gas-equipped 
home of tomorrow? Hot water, for 
instance. Thanks to your new 
automatic Gas water heating system, 
you'll have a ‘“‘hot spring”’ on 

tap every hour of the day! 


Oo fuel to order...No fuel to store 


The heat comes on... You worry no more! 


DREAM UP YOUR CLIMATE ... and your new Gas 

air-conditioning unit will do the rest. You can have 

balmy warmth in January, comfortable coolness all 
fe summer long... brought to you by the magic 
of the flame that cools as well as heats! 





... L his is the house that Gas @ runs! 


IT’S ON ITS WAY to you... the house that’s the last word in comfort and convenience . . . 
the hopse that Gas runs! Today, in the great laboratories of the Gas industry, engineers 
are searching, testing, developing, perfecting the ways in which the tiny blue 


Gas flame can best serve you. 


TOMORROW, this flame will help make your house easier to manage, more fun to live in than a 
any house you ever hoped for! Speed that day by conserving Gas for war production and 
investing in the future with every War Bond you can buy. AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 





THE MAGIC FLAME THAT WILL BRIGHTEN YOUR FUTURE 





Food (including milk) . .$1450.00 


Clothme 4 =e. « -. .) 1600.00 
Furniture (five- : 

year average). .... . 150.00 
House payments, 

interest and taxes . . 3000.00 
MITER fe Als en voe Se ete! os 225.00 
Blccimicityy.) «<1. 9% « s) s « 170.00 
Telephone ........ 140.00 
Schools (books and 

bus fare). 3. . sc... = 120:00 

























a building-materials man for his own 
e, has, in order: a slick U-built mod- 
n kitchen; six and a half acres of tree- 
idded land—‘‘almost enough,” Betty 
s, “‘to fence off a child an acre’’; two and 
nalf bathrooms; and a basement playroom 
‘big that a table-tennis layout in one cor- 
still leaves room for an indoor swing. 
Their Winona furniture looks lost in it all. 
vax hankers to buy some things, but isn’t 
re that he won’t get a better money’s 
orth after the war—and there’s still the 
use to pay for. In the meantime he offers 
| match any sums the kids may save to get 
qall things for their own rooms. 

A $25,000 house might well be beyond 
eir resources—Max’s pay is $500 a month, 
ss 10 per cent for War Bonds—if his pas- 
bn for teaching flying had not made him 
ist much early bread upon the waters. For 
bars, during and after the depression, any 
id round Winona who wanted to learn to 
7, looked likely and hadn’t the price had 
nly to mention it to Max Conrad and the 
nswer was, “Well, come ahead—pay me 
hen you can.” Max even ran a filling sta- 
on near home to have somewhere to give 
»bs to kids that needed them. At least 1400 
oungsters underwent his personal instruc- 
on, not to mention those trained by others 
t his various fields. Some eighty present 
1embers of the nation’s service air arms, 
sores more of transport pilots, are Conrad 
lumni. The total still owed him is around 
38,000. Now that flying jobs are plentiful 
nd. well paid, many of the boys are paying 
ack at a good rate. News of the airport 
re in the papers brought numerous unex- 
ected payments, ranging up to $500. Max 
opes to get enough of such overdue cash to 
ake paying off the house fairly painless. 

It was a versatile specimen that Betty 
varried. He is a crack mechanic, of course, 
hich is very nice round the house: “‘He’d 
ave a fit if I called in anybody to fix any- 
hing that goes wrong.’”’ His past includes 
hampion-class high jumping—he has placed 
cond in Olympic trials as further proof of 
is passion for getting as far as possible off 
he ground. Playing handball regularly still 
eeps him limber, and smoking and drinking 
re unstuffily taboo. He promised himself 
hat, at forty, he would still be able to clear 
he bar at six feet. Having accomplished 
hat, he has now raised his sights to six feet 
t forty-five. To judge from his flat back and 
font and prowling gait, he stands every 
hance of bringing it off. 

The man is also unpretentiously musical, 
aving first got into flying through an ambi- 
ion to have a “‘flying orchestra”’ with him- 
elf plunking the banjo as leader. The banjo 
till goes along on his flying trips for Minne- 
polis-Honeywell. A cello in the corner back 
f the grand piano in the new living room 
hows that daddy knows his way round with 
ther stringed instruments, and, at the mo- 
nent, he is working on the piano, an hour’s 
ininstructed practice a day when he is 


HOW THE CONRADS SPEND THEIR MONEY 


Doctors, dentists and 


CEGESIE. Wns Gch. (5, « « tw $175.00 

Hospitalization 
RSUIEATICC Shale! ee ocr. e 60.00 
Car upkeep and gas . .. 150.00 

Newspapers and 
Magazines. .... - « 35.00 
WariBonds i520 “suse fs. :« 600.00 
Withholding tax . .'. . . 523.00 
@ontributions:. 22... 600.00 
Social Security. . .... 30.00 
$8028.00 


Conrad’s salary is $6000 a year. The rest of his income is derived from boys 
who are now paying him for flying lessons they took several years back. 


CAMPUS BELLE 13 YEARS LATER 


(Continued from Page 132) 


home. “If I’m not too tired,” he says 
thoughtfully, ““I sometimes surprise myself 
on that piano.”” When the matter of music 
for small daughters comes up, daddy is quite 
capable of home training at no expense for 
Judy on the fiddle and Betsy on the cello. 

They would progress farther if he were 
home more. His job calls for departing at a 
moment’s notice, to be gone anywhere from 
overnight to two weeks. Even so, things are 
better now than before the move, when he 
lived at the Y in Minneapolis and got home 
to Winona on an average of every three 
weeks. 

After the war, Max would like to build 
some kind of small tenant house on the 
place, install a farm-wise elderly man and 
wife and see if a little truck gardening, a 
cow and a few sheep to keep the grass down 
would make sense. Just now the livestock 
consists only of Lady, a silky and genial set- 
ter bitch taken over from friends whose 
household had been broken up by the war, 
and eight chickens that appeared as chicks 
for the children last Easter. They flourished 
in the big brick barn and Betty started vi- 
sions of eventual eggs. Then seven of the 
eight began to develop unmistakable combs. 

“T don’t know whatever we'll do with all 
those roosters,’ she admits. “The children 
would never eat them—they’re pets.” Lady 
nailed one when Max happened to leave the 
barn door loose, but that solution recom- 
mends itself to nobody. 

The animal angle of country life is going 
over great with the Conrad youngsters. The 
place swarms with rabbits, and young Terry 
cheers and shouts every time he looks out 
the upstairs window and sees real, live horses 
grazing in the next-door pasture. 

Betty’s postwar plans are simply stated: 
“Please, God, some hired help, and then 
three more children.’”’ Her mother was one 
of ten, so was her maternal grandfather, 
and she is extremely proud of the conse- 
quences of mixing Max’s Irish and German 
stock with her own Alsatian strains. That 
will mean a new car, of course. As it is, the 
whole family can get in Max’s doughty old 
Packard convertible coupé only by putting 
two youngsters with mommy and daddy in 
front and stacking the rest standing in the 
rear like cigarettes in a pack. But then, like 
everybody else, the Conrads want a new car 
when they can get it; maybe they can make a 
deal for a half-track troop conveyor that will 
comfortably seat them all. 

Mommy is unsure, however, about want- 
ing any of the next three to be boys. People 
used to tell her that boys are much more 
trouble than girls, and since Terry came 
along, she can believe it without half trying. 

In ten years or so she may have a start 
on the rest of her expectations—beginning a 
collection of grandchildren. She looks for- 
ward to that with unalloyed zest. ‘That 
can’t help being fun,”’ she says. ‘‘All the nice 
part and so little of the responsibility—for a 
change.” 
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“Yes, Tom, I’ve had our sterling sil- 





ver engraved with the initial I’m so 
proud of. It’s just a letter but it means a lot. 
Take the name Jones, as I did. If it were any 
other name it wouldn’t be you. We wouldn’t be 
us. And I’m sure, dear, our special happiness was 
blended exclusively for Mr. and Mrs. Lieutenant 
Tom Jones.” 


Kk 


“Mrs. Lt. Tom Jones” might mention another 
name that has added to her happiness — 
Reed & Barton, whose craftsmen made _ her 
lovely solid silver. Although sterling patterns 
and pieces are somewhat limited today by war 
production, the forward-looking bride is buying 
her first Reed & Barton place settings with the 
assurance that she can complete her solid silver 
service in the happy years to come. 

HELPFUL HOSTESS HINTS! For fascinating and valuable book 


“How to be a Successful Hostess,“ send 10 cents to Reed & Barton, 


Box 990, Dept. 


Reed é Barton 
Plerling Yitver 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


TAUNTO PRs. MASSACHUSETTS 


Taunton, Massachusetts, 
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'... the days to make certain YOU are armed with 


VICTORY VITAMINS 


These are the days when all Americ 
must be tuned to the Attack! 


Not just our fighting forces, but every ma 
at a machine—every farmer raising Victor 
crops—every housewife conserving vite 
food—every youngster collecting waste pc 
per and metal—is part of our country’s fror 
line. These are the days when you—and a 
America—must be armed with vitamin C€ 















There is one of our country’s favorite food 











Even in the tangled wilds of remotest Asia, 





where secret roads creep closer every day to Tokio, endo grapefruit juice—so extra on ay 
our men must be armed with vitamin C. And so = vitamin C—that Uncle Sam sends millions © 
among those rations, jungle knives and rifles para- cans to our fighting men overseas. And t 


chuted from the skies, are cans of Florida grape- £ help fortify you with ‘red-blooded healtl 

fruit juice —rich sources of vitamin C that never fail! against weakness, infections and colds— 

7 9 Uncle Sam has made sure that sufficient re 
mains to provide a supply for you. 

So today, and every marketing day, pu! 


Z Florid d fruit jui . 

ITS) THE keting ist-cvthe very.tep cf nih aaa 

fruit jui d vitamin C d red. 

COMMANDO FRUITS blooded health belodgi-(..) ai iar am 
Rich in Vitamin C that Commandos get every day! 


FIGHT Colds! FIGHT Fatigue! FIGHT Weakness! 
FIGHT Infections! FIGHT Absenteeism! 





’ 
FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION © Lakeland, Florida 


2 OTHER DELICIOUS JUICES orange juice, blended juice, and 


—RICH IN VITAMIN C concentrates for the armed forces 





Although Uncle Sam has set aside —some orange juice and blended 

all of the canned grapefruit sec- juice is available for civilians. 

tions, and most of the canned Both are juices rich in vitamin C. 
ay 
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RICH IN VICTORY VITAMIN C 


HE September rains are something I just 
live through. The rain falls straight and 
dark and heavy and the leaves on every 
tree and bush are beaten down by the 

weight. The early-turned leaves are lost now. 

The rain seems sad, meaning the end of sum- 

mer days. No comfort to think now that the 

garden needs it; the garden is doing very well 
as it is. It reminds me of other rain in other 

Septembers. 





T thought of you in the rain last night, 

For there is isolation in the falling of rain 

Like the memory of you invading my brain. 

You are there, not clear and bright, 

Not shadowless, nor warm with sun, 

But striking with the terrible beat of rain, 
When the rain has just begun. 


To break away from melancholy, it is bet- 
ter to stop peering out the window to see how 
much harder it is raining, and how dark the 
sky over the meadow is, blackened pewter 
now. If you lean out, the air is as hard 
to breathe as if you were swimming under 
water. 

This is the time to build up the fire, even 
if it is not cold. The leaping ruddy flames 
give a brightness to the dim room and the 
heat dries the air. Our entire family, ex- 
cepting my husband, Bob, belongs to the 
sinus brigade, and dry air is a blessing. 
=» A-cup of hot tea and a toasted biscuit 
with cheese bubbling on it, in the afternoon, 
are cheering. I like old-fashioned thick 
crackers, too, just plain. 

It’s a good thing to put on a stack of rec- 
ords, records like Xavier Cugat or college 
songs or Gilbert and Sullivan or old popular 
songs such as Isle of Capri, You are My Sun- 
shine and Jersey Bounce. I am partial, too, 
to Easter Parade, Blueberry Hill, Eight- 
eenth Century Drawing Room. 

If we turn the power up high, it is possible 
to play records while making hot biscuits for 
supper or johnnycake to have with honey. 
Or to make hot-water piecrust for next day. 
We call it Mrs. Martin’s hot-water piecrust, 
and the first time we ate it she had venison- 
mincemeat pie, from her own canned veni- 
son. I don’t believe in deer hunting, but I 
had to admit the pie was elegant. 

Her method calls for 14 cup of boiling wa- 
ter with 14 pound of shortening and 1 tea- 
spoon of salt added. This is stirred until 
thoroughly mixed and, when cool, 3 cups of 
sifted flour is mixed in. This pastry mix is put 





Our spaniel’s placid, sad eyes reflect a September mood— 
the time of heavy rains and the end of summer days. 


Diary of Domesticity 


BY GLADYS TABER 


in the icebox overnight. It makes enough for 
several pies, depending on the size of the 
pans. It should be rolled lightly and quickly, 
then rolled up in the hands and unrolled on 
the pan. This is better than lifting it flat with 
a spatula, as it is tender and delicate crust. 

Leftover mashed potato makes a fine 
cream of potato soup for a rainy September 
night. I scald 1 quart of milk with 1 sliced 
onion, and add 21% cups of mashed potato, 
using a beater. While this simmers, I melt 3 
tablespoons of fat, add 2 of flour and 2 tea- 
spoons of salt, 14 teaspoon of celery salt, a 
good bit of pepper, a grain or so of cayenne 
and some chopped parsley. Wh<n this is well 
mixed, I stir it into the hot soup and boil one 
minute. We like it with chopped parsley 
or chives or grated cheese on top, or glorified 
with bits of cooked bacon. 

This is a good hearty supper soup and, 
with thin whole-wheat toast or croutons, 
needs only a plate of crisp raw vegetables to 
make a meal: carrot sticks, cauliflower 
buds, tomato wedges and celery. It needs 
something crisp, as the soup texture is so 
creamy. If one needs dessert, baked apples 
are good, or those lovely early grapes, just 
picked. 

Braised oxtail makes a good Saturday- 
night dish instead of beans. The oxtail should 
be in two-inch pieces and sautéed in 2 table- 
spoons of fat; 2 onions, sliced, 1 carrot and a 
handful of chopped celery go in, and all are 
browned together, then sprinkled with 2 ta- 
blespoons of browned flour. I brown the 
flour in a small pan, not letting it burn. Then 
I add 1 cup of hot water, 1 cup of tomatoes, 
3 bay leaves, 3 whole cloves, salt and pepper 
and a dash of any condiment sauce I have. 
This should be cooked slowly in a casserole 
in a moderate oven until the meat is quite 
tender. 

Baked Indian pudding can be in the oven 
at the same time. This calls for 1 pint of milk, 
1 tablespoon of butter or margarine, a dash of 
sait, scalded. Slowly stir in 14 cup of corn meal 
and cook about twenty minutes in a double 
boiler. When thickened, add 1 beaten egg, 
14 cup of molasses, 14 cup of raisins, 14 tea- 
spoon of cinnamon and bake in buttered 
baking dish in a moderate oven for about 
two hours. Serve with cream, hot or cold, or 
vanilla ice cream if you have it. For our 
family, I double this recipe. 

We are fond of fruit snows for dessert. 
This takes 34 cup of any fruit pulp with 
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there'll be a “STAR” Range in the Kitchen! 


Returning soldiers and sailors from every 
American conflict since the Spanish War have 
been welcomed into homes equipped with 
STAR ranges. These ranges have been pro- 
gressively up-to-the-minute, cooking cleanly, 
quickly and efficiently. They have each year 
attracted more and more buyers to the 
Nation’s leading stores. 


At the present, war work takes the “main 
track” on the famed White Star production 
lines. But a few of these full-quality ranges 
are available for essential users. Investigate 
at your White Star dealer’s now—or when 
normal production is resumed. See how 50 
years devoted exclusively to manufacture of 
ranges results in foremost styles, in exclusive 
conveniences, in advanced engineering, in 
rugged construction . .. features which make 
White Star the range for your pride and 
pleasure thru the era to come. 


Detroit Vapor Stove Division, Borg-Warner 
Corporation, Detroit 26, Michigan. 


A BORG-WARNER INDUSTRY 
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Give me Shredded Ralston 


Go-getters, young and old, call for 
Shredded Ralston. It’s so rich in whole 






wheat energy! And so delicious the flavor 
secret’s patented. A no-point food that 
needs no fixing. Right for breakfast, 
whatever the hour. Enjoy it at home. Ask 
for it at hotels and restaurants. 


sugar and lemon juice to taste, if needed; 3 
egg whites, beaten stiff, are in the bowl and 
the pulp folded carefully in. Then it is piled 
on a glass dish and chilled. It is served with 
custard sauce or cream or fruit juice thick- 
ened a bit with cornstarch and cooked down. 

Soft custard for this, and many other des- 
serts, is easy to make: 2 cups of milk scalded 
in top of double boiler; 2 whole eggs or 4 
yolks beaten with a dash of salt and 4 table- 
spoons of sugar are blended with the milk. 
(I always add the milk to eggs first to pre- 
vent curdling.) Stirring constantly until egg 
coats the spoon gives a perfect smooth light 
custard. I add vanilla—l4 teaspoon—after 
it is done. 

When I bake custard I use 2 cups of 
scalded milk to 3 eggs and 4 tablespoons of 
sugar, a dash of salt, 14 teaspoon of vanilla. 
A fine dessert is made by caramelizing 14 cup 
of sugar and pouring a little in each of six 
custard cups, rolling the molds around to 
coat the sides with caramel. When the cara- 
mel is hard, pour in custard and set cups in 
pan of hot water and bake in very slow oven 
until a knife blade will come out clean from 
the center. It is quick cooking that curdles 
custard. 

Mother never bothered with a double 
boiler for boiled custards. She had such a 
knack for cooking that nothing burned. She 
would put the pan on the direct heat and 
stir briskly and whip it off and have it all in 
the icebox before you could turn around. 
But I am apt to be absent-minded and just 
step out of the kitchen a minute to look-at 
something, and the whole thing is burned. 

When I use the pressure cooker for can- 
ning, I stay right with it, bringing my book 
to the stove and perching on a stool, so I 
will remember to watch the pressure. Once 
something interesting happened outdoors and 
Iwent out, and nearly blew the cooker up. 

I wonder if all women have favorite pans 
and implements. I think they must. I have 
an old paring knife with a thin green handle 
that I wouldn’t take five dollars for. And 
two aluminum pans that are weak with age 
but always seem to be just right for any- 
thing from soup to soufflé. My favorite cas- 
serole came from Jugtown, North Carolina, 
and is intimate with baked beans, chowder, 
barbecued spareribs, potato soup and choc- 
olate pudding. 


A woman feels at home in her own kitchen, 
reaching for the same spatula she has used 
for years, measuring salt in a worn spoon 
nicked with puppy-teeth marks. While I al- 
ways loved to buy new gadgets before the 
war, I always felt strange with a gleaming 
piece of chromium plate or fancy utensil un- 
til it had been around quite a while and I 
got accustomed to it. I was a fiend for buy- 
ing casseroles—earthenware, glass, china, 
aluminum, iron, copper. And kept right on 
using the Jugtown casserole for every meal. 

I have three shallow 
ramekins with blue-glaze 
outsides that meant 
baked eggs from the time 
my daughter Cicely was 
a baby until now she is 
about to go out into the 
wide, wide world the 
college seniors sing 
about. It’s my firm be- 
lief that nearly anything 
tastes good in a ramekin, 
topped with crisp crumbs 
and baked until it bub- 
bles. And a little food 
in a ramekin goes three 
times as far. 

The last of the canning 
must be done before Oc- 
tober frosts. And the 
barbecue meals are gen- 
erally eaten in midday, 
because it may suddenly 
get cold at dusk with a 
breath of northern air 
flowing down from the 
hills. 

Outside painting is 
better done now than 
later, for paint likes 
warm sun to dry in. The 
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kennel floors have their annual bout y 
the brush, and my sister Jill is all colo 
the rainbow as she wanders around withe 
of paint to use up. Part of the Jawn takes 
spots of brilliant blue and terra cotta 
stark white from the paint sprayer. 
bits of paint are mixed together reckleg 
and disposed of. Our cellar steps have b 
lavender for a long time from one of tl 
painting spells. For paint is the natural ¢ 
server and defender of outside and ins 
surfaces, and, as far as Jill is concerned, 
coat of arms should be a paintbrush ra 
ant. 
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My wea of the way to spend moonlig 
nights in September is in a ride. What 
missed most of the ordinary manner of 13: 
ing in this remote countryside, when 1 
war blasted us, was the after-supper ride! 
warm, dreamy autumn nights. We liked x’ 
start right after supper, leaving the dish! Af. 
so as to enjoy the heavenly tender light $i 
closing day. s.\ 
How beautiful is the Connecticut vallf ! 
after sunset with the green fields and t/ 
tawny ones, and the luster of newly inca! 
nadined leaves and the fine stamping §* 
horses in the hay-sweet barns. And tz! 
little white villages, sprinkled with hor§f | 
lights. Perhaps home lights are the mcg 
beautiful of all: families gathering in kitche 
and dining rooms, children home from schod 
men back from the work, women with thé 
own folk around them, secure and comfor#e 
able. The rising September moon alwa 
cast a silver sheen on the old Revolutiona: 
churches and made the leafy darkness alor§* 
the country roads mysterious and lovely. : 
It is the beauty of peaceful valleys lil} ; 
ours that men fight to preserve and wome 
suffer heartbreak over. It was love of th| 
land that brought liberty to the first patr! : 
ots, and love of this land will preserve it. B ' 
that isn’t all. I think of all the people in th} 
world in their own hidden valleys or hig! 
hills, in the cold dark northern lands and i) 
the burning deep south countries. They arf 
just like us; they love their homes, thel 
countrysides, their people. George Was ! 
ington wrote Patrick Henry in 1789 that 
hoped and looked for a general peace amon 
all nations someday. His dream must be ful 
filled, in the end. 14 
We can walk along our road a little way} 
after supper, with a dog at our side. Whild 
we do not see all the valley, we see the light J 
of our nearest neighbors and we see our ow! 
fields and meadows and woods. We can t | 
and look back and see Stillmeadow, with the} 
kitchen light glimmering in the dark. Anc 
when the glory of the moon, unrationed, un 
defeated, untroubled by wars, rises in a pure 
cool sky and sheds her light freely on every: 
one in this part of the earth, I feel a sudder} 
renewal of my faith, my spirit. 
God bless us all. God bless us every one. 


**Uncle, would you mind introduc- 
ing me to a certain private here?” 
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There’s a regular country breakfast! And good for a big grin on a 
hungry man’s face...It is also a good way to show you the remarkable 
food and energy value of GOLDEN GUERNSEY Milk. For one quart 
of GOLDEN GUERNSEY Milk actually contains more energy value 
than this hearty meal of tasty, healthful food. And when you think 
of the reasonable cost of GOLDEN GUERNSEY Milk, you can see 
at once what a real food value it is. 


The reason for the superior goodness of GOLDEN 
| GUERNSEY Milk is that it is produced on thousands of 

carefully selected farms; it comes only from fine Guern- 
sey cows, and must meet the high requirements of local 

and state health authorities in addition to the national 
supervision by GOLDEN GUERNSEY, Inc. It is so 

good it’s always kept separate, never mixed with 
ordinary milk. 


But the best way to appreciate the special taste and 
goodness of GOLDEN GUERNSEY Milk is to try 
it. You can actually see the difference, not only 
in the half pint of cream that tops each quart, 
but throughout the bottle the rich yellow color 
reveals extra butterfat and more food solids. 
And for real taste pleasure your family will bless 
you as a smart homemaker the first time they 
try GOLDEN GUERNSEY Milk. 


GOLDEN GUERNSEY Milk is distributed by 
leading dairies in more than 2,000 cities, Your 


farprodactt iad ate é€to supply you now, 
ucersand distributors e working under 





“Breakfast menu with calorie count: Y2 grape- 

fruit, 100; oatmeal and milk, 175; 2 eggs, 140; 
bacon, 100; buttered toast, 100; coffee with 
cream and sugar, 150; total, 765. 1 quart 
GOLDEN GUERNSEY Milk, 778 calories. 
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Roselle Park Sunrise Dairies 
ummit 
Florham Park Dairies, Inc. 
Union Ideal Dairy Farms 
Mt. Vernon Farnis 
Westfield Sunrise Dairies 
‘ood Brook Farms 
Westville Abbotts Dairies 
Westwood Franklin Lake 
Whitehouse Durling Farms 
Woodbury Abbotts Dairies 


NEW YORK 
Albany Mark W. Stevens 
Boulevard Dairy Co. 
Norman's Kill Dairy 
Auburn Auburn Guernsey 
Buffalo eck's Dairy 
Clayton Merle L. Youngs 
Conesus Damian Farm 
Frankfort Hillside Dairy 

Hoosick Falls 
Fillmore Farms, Inc. 
MillNeckBeaverbrookFarm 
Newburg Forge Hill Farm 
New Rochelle Dellw'd D’y 
Oswego Oswego Dairy 
Pattersonville W.\W Jeffers 

Plattsburg Dairy Co. 

Rochester Hudson Dairy 
Nakoma Farms Dairy 
Schreiner Milk Co. 
Schenectady Connelly Bros. 


Slate a Middletown 

k & Cream Co. 
Syosset Wiedae Acres 
Syracuse yracuse 


uernsey Dairy Co-Op 
Troy Collar City Creamery 
Utica Sunshine Dairy 
Watertown Hendershore 


White Plains Dellwood D'y * 


Yonkers Dellwood Dairy 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Asheville Southern Dairies 
Eliada — Dairy 


Boone New River Dairy 
Concord ClearSprings Farm 
Durham Durham Dairy 
Elkin Klondike Farm 


Hendersonville 
McNaughton Farms 
High Point Clover Brand 
Kings Mount. Archdale ~ hy, 
Laurinburg Silver Cup D’y 
Lexington Coble Dairies 
Mount Airy Hatcher's D'y 
Mt. Pleasant Green Hills 
Winston-Salem Selected Dy 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo Fairmont Creamery 


OHIO 
Akron Akron Pure Milk 
Belle Isle Farm 
Chestnut Ridge Dairy 
Mountrose Dairy 
Bexley Diamond Milk 
Cincinnati Opekasit Farms 
J. H. Berling Dairy 
Cleveland & Suburbs 
Dairymen’s Ohio 
Farmers’ Milk Co. 
O. A. Dean Dairy Co. 
Franchester Farms 
Schneider-Bruce Dairy 


Telling-Belle Vernon Co. 
Columbus —_Diamond_Milk 
Dayton Grocer's Coop. 


Himes Brothers Dairy 
Shoemake Farms, Inc. 


Dover Cappeldale Farms 


_ Hamilton McGreevy Dairy 


Lancaster — Bennett Dairy 
Mansfield Raemelton Farm 
Mt. Vernon Jewell Milk 
Sandusky Esmond Dairy 
Senet ela Citizen's Dairy 
& Lynn beRuey Farm 
Toledo Babcock Dairy Co. 
Wooster Ideal Dairy 
Youngstown Sanitary Milk 
OKLAHOMA 
Ardmore Primrose Farm 
Tom Cooper Farms 
Enid Jerry Oven Farm 
Oklahoma City 
Gaylord Guernsey Farm 
Meadow. Lodge Farm 
OREGON 
Eugene Chula Vista ay 
Hillsboro eee ms 
Lebanon wens Dairy 
Medford cea Farm 
Portland — Fairview Farms 
Shedd Prairie Rose Dairy 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown _ Hess Lehigh 
Altoona J. E. Harshbarger 
Ambler Meyer's Dairy 


Aipaee Taylor Milk Co. 
Beaver Falls Bonnie View 
Berwick Corner Park Farm 
Berwyn Chesterbrook Farm 
Bethlehem Mowrer’'s Dairy 
Big Run William Irvin Co. 
Brockport Keystone Dairy 
Buler Moser's Dairy 
Carbondale 
Bethany-Homestead Farms 
Chadds Ford Hill Girt Farms 
Chambersburg Dairy 


Chester Miller-Flounders 
Cornwall _ Fairview Farms 
Donora Triumphant Dairy 


Doylestown Smith's San.D'y 
Gardenville Farms 
Easton Moyer's Dairy 
Easton Sanitary Milk Co. 
Ebensburg Webster Griffith 
Elizabeth Mentor Farms 
Ellwood City Fisher's Dairy 
Erie Meadow Brook Dairy 
Frommknecht & Heidecker 
aple’s Dairy 
Fayette City Patterson D'y 
Greensburg Silvis Farms 
Hamburg Paul R. Kohler 
Smith’s Model Dairy 
Harrisburg Goose Valley 
larrisburg Dairies 
Hatboro _Ivycrest Dairies 
Hazelton S.C. Price 
Modern Sanitary Dairy 
Honesdale 
Bethany-Homestead pave 
Hummelstown oe romm 
Indiana Indiana Dairy Co. 
Jenkintown Taylor's Dairy 
Johnstown Sanitary Dairy 
Somerset Dairy Co. 
Kane Ideal Farms 
Kennett Square 
Brandywine Manor Farm 
Lancaster ueen Dairy 


Landisville Sunny Side Farm 


_ Oconomowoc 


Lebanon HersheyChoc.Co. 
Meadville Moore-Davison 
Mechanicsb’g Konhaus F'm. 
Monongahela Hank's Dairy 
Mapleview 
Newton Sq. __Liseter Farm 
Norristown Holiday Dairy 
Levengood Dairy 
White Hale Farm 

Parkers Landing 
arker's View Farm 
Phila. Breuninger’s Dairy 
(Main Line) Brookmead 


Pittsburgh Lewis Dairies 

Page Milk Co. 
Pottstown Levengood Dairy 
Pottsville J. 1H. Brokolf 
Pulaski Pleasant Acres 


Quarryille Norwood F’ms 
Reading Riveredge Farm 
Clover Farms 
St. Lawrence Dairy 
Red Lion Warners Dairy 
Roxborough 
Hamilton Dairies, Inc. 
Missimer- 
Wood-Narcissa Dairies 
Scranton Glendale Farms 
Shamokin Sanitary Milk 
Sharon Minner’s Dairy 
Shippenville Gruber & Son 
Stroudsburg Penn-Dell 
Terre Hill White Oak Farm 
Tunkhan’ck Shadow Brook 
Uniontown Garner Dairy 
Friendship Hill Dairy 
Wayne Brookmead Dairies 
Waynesboro Antietam Farm 
West Chester Eachus Dairy 
Auchmedden Farm 
Wilkes-Barre Glendale F'ms 
leigh Farms 
Wilkinsburg Chas .G Turner 
Williamsport Milk Products 
Willow Street C. H. Witmer 
York White Rose Farms 
York Sanitary Milk 


RHODE ISLAND 


rrington 
edar Lane Farm 
Cranston H. P.H 
Pawtucket H. P. Hood 
Providence H. P. Hood 
Warren Cedar Lane Farm 
‘arwic . P. Hood 
Woonsocket H. P. Hood 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston West End Dairy 
Columbia Edisto Farms Dairy 
Zimalcrest Farm 
Hartsville Guernsey Dairy 
Moncks Corner Gippy Ptn. 
Orangeburg State College 
Spartanburg Hill Top Farms 
Union Union Dairy 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls Lakeside Dairy 


Ee NNESSEE 


Germantown. Kilalla Farm 


Knoxville Farragut Farms 
Memphis Gayoso Farms 
TEXAS 

Dallas Cabell’s 
San Antonio Dairyland 
UTAH ; 
Logan Cache Meadow 
Ogden Arden-Sunfreze 


Salt Lake City Arden Dairy 
Cloverleaf Dairy 


VERMONT 
Bennington Fillmore Farms 
Springfield Estey's Dairy 
VIRGINIA 


Alexandria Dairy Co. 

Denbigh Burcotled Dairy 
Fairfax Willowmere Farms 
Fredericksb'g Farmers’ Cr'y 
Galax Round Hill Farm 
Kenbridge Guernsey Dairy 
Lynchburg Westover Dairy 


Lynnhaven Bayville Farms 
Martinsville _ Fisher Farms 
Norfolk Bayville Farms 


McClenny Dairies 
Portsmouth Pine Grove Farm 
Richmond Lakeview Dairy 

Curles Neck Dairies 
Richmond Dairy Co. 
Virginia Dairy Co. 
Roanoke Clover Creamery 
Garst Brothers Dairy 
Roanoke Dairy 
Virginia Beach Bayville F'm 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 
Thompson’ s Dairy 
Wakefield Dairy 
WASHINGTON 
Bellingham Fircrest F’ms, Inc. 
Hillview Dairy 


Bremerton Price's G. Dairy 
Everett Arown Dairy 
Olympia Meyer's Dairy 


Port Orchard Price's Dairy 
Seattle Marymoor Farm 
olden Arrow Dairy 
VancouverGoldenWestD'y 
Middale Guernsey Dairy 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston 
Imperial Ice Cream Co. 
WISCONSIN 
Ashland Howard Joyce 
Chippewa Falls 
Clover Dairy Co. 
Eau Claire eee Dairy 
lolly Madison Dairies 
Fond du Lac Luxerin Farm 
Green Bay Delwiche Farms 
Kenosha MilkPro’s. Co-Op. 
La Crosse Dolly Madison 
Madison Bowman Farm D'y 
Manitowoc Sorge Dairy 
Menasha Gear Dairy Co. 
Milwaukee Golden 
Guernsey Dairy Co-Op. 


horeland Farm 
Racine _ Progressive Dairy 
Stevens Pt. Altenburg Dairy 
Superior Russell Creamery 
Tomahaw’ : 
Ta-Ma-Awk D'y 

Watertown Wilken’s Dairy 
Waukesha Fox's G'nsey D'y 
Wausau-Bridgeman-Russel 
WestBendDecorahFarmD'y 
Wisconsin Rapids 

Wis. Valley Creamery 
WYOMING 
Casper Dairy Products, !nc 
Douglas Judewine Creamy 





Marnex Towels are famous for the long wear that means 
low cost per year —an economy that’s like putting money in the bank. 
With good towels for home use so scarce, this Martex characteristic is 
now doubly important. 


Take extra good care of the towels you have. 


Never let a frayed edge or a weak spot get a head start. Mend 
it now. 

Launder towels frequently —and don’t dump them damp into 
the hamper. 


Rotate your towels. Put newly-laundered towels on top of the pile 
“deal from the bottom” every time you take out a fresh one. 


And if you must replenish your towels, remember the Martex label means 
clear true colors, thick absorbent pile and the plied-yarn underweave, 
longest-wearing towel construction known. At fine linen and department 
stores. Wellington Sears Company, 65 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


BATH TOWELS * DISH TOWELS * CHENILLE MATS 
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PRETTIER AND 
PRETTIER 


(Continued from Page 134) 


If health is normal and doctor approves, 
the familiar ‘“‘knee-chest”’ exercise should be 
a must for new mothers. It is simplicity 
itself. Kneel on the floor. Bow down until 
head rests on folded arms on the floor and 
buttocks are high in air, directly above 
knees. Holding this position, try to pull 
your abdominal muscles up tight against 
your spine. Do this half a dozen times. Re- 
lax completely, then repeat. Each day you 
can increase the number of contractions. 
Perhaps you can work up to fifty. 

Betty Conrad’s high standards of health 
and grooming are also plainly apparent in 
the firm training of her half-dozen daughters. 
Through her patient insistence they are 
acquiring habits that make for cleanliness 
now and will assure prettiness later on, and 
for which they will be eternally grateful to 
her when they reach the age of appreciation. 

Every little girl accepts her nightly tub 
scrub as being as much a part of daily living 
as eating, and only the littlest ones have to 
be helped with backs and ears any more. 
Toothbrushing follows breakfast and dinner 
without fail, and luncheon, too, when it is 
eaten at home. The morning before-school 
check of the four oldest—‘‘teeth, toi, hair, 
face, hands’’—can be readily understood by 
any mother who realizes the importance of 
establishing regular grooming and _ toilet 
habits. And the hairbrushing! That has 
taken on a rather special flavor in the Con- 
rad household, for each small daughter has 
her own little brush and may be seen at odd 
moments of the day wandering about, out- 
doors or in, brushing vigorously and un- 
consciously. Seems daddy thinks a lot of 
shining hair, and what little girl wouldn’t 
want to please such a big, fascinating father! 

With so many little women in a household, 
the only way to keep everyone in order is by 
having a regular schedule. So Saturday is 
shampoo day, and Friday is for manicures 
and pedicures and general inspection. And 
all the other days have their quota of wash- 
ing and brushing, already mentioned. 

Important, also, to family good looks is 
the fact that every day starts with a hearty, 
nerve-building breakfast of fruit and whole- 
grain cereal. Mother has this, too, and takes 
time to sit down and eat deliberately, an- 
other indication of her great good sense. But 
then mother, in this home, follows all the 
laws of health and cleanliness she lays down 
for her little counterparts. She is a wise 
superior officer who knows that her own ex- 
ample of immaculate person and polished 
hair will have more influence on her girls 
than all the preaching in the world. They are 
proud of having a lovely-looking mother, 
and they want to be just like her. What 
mother could fail to make every effort to 
try to justify that precious compliment! 


REMEMBER ME 


(Continued from Page 25) 


see you, to hear your voice before you went 
away. I came racing down the stairs. The 
living-room door opened. I heard your voice 
and Lucinda’s—angrily. 

“What do you think I’m made of?” you 
said to Lucinda. 

“Dear heart, if you don’t like me, you 
know what to do!” 

How sweetly she said that! How—how 
almost lovingly. But it hurt me so that I can 
remember it now. I crept back upstairs 
alone. I was shivering. All that night I 
couldn’t get warm; I was bitterly cold as I 
remembered your voice, furious, different. 

You didn’t come again for a lot of days. 

Next time you came was Sunday tea in 
the living room. Mother poured, and kept 
peace between the boys, talking to all the 
ones ignored by Lucinda. I was curled up 
by myself on the window seat. 

Lucinda wore a silly frock out of summer: 
the red of a wall, with great hollyhocks 

























6 i Make-up was create| 
in Hollywood for coeds, for t 
stars...and for YOU! . 


_ @ Campus imparts the clear, fresh love 
liness of Youth . . . the glamour 
Hollywood! 


Zest 


_ @ It's a protective creme base and fac 
_ powder in one . . . flattering to ever} 
type ... kind to all skins. 


@ Made right in Hollywood fof th 
world’s most discriminating women. 





| @ Now you, too, may open the doo ‘i 
_ to a whole new world of beauty witl 


CAMPUS MAKE-UP 


De Luxe Size $1.00 
Collegiate Size 50c | 


plus tox 


A PRODUCT OF COLONIAL DAMES (NOT CONNECTED WITH 
aedechlehe 4652 HOLLYWOOD BLVD., HOLLYWOOD, rE 


Ae Vie 


See what they do 
for your lips 
7 © DON JUAN LIPSTICK STAYS ON ..| 


when you eat, drink——yes, evej 
kiss—if used as directed. 


D> Ups STAY LOVELY LONGER . .. 


without frequent retouching. 


3 * NOT DRYING or SMEARY. Cream: 
smooth, easily applie 
appealing, soft ‘ ‘glamor’ look. 


4. STYLE SHADES. Try Military Red] 
rich, glowing, acclaimed by 
beauty editors. Six other smart} 


alluring shades. 










De luxe size $1. 
Refills 60c. Junior size 
25c, Tax extra. Matching 
powder, rouge, and cake} 
makeup. Trial sizes at 101 
stores, Sold in Canada, too 


Don Juan 


MILLION DOLLAR 


Lipstick 


Give 
Your Feet An 
ice-Mint Trea 


Get Happy, Cooling Relief For 
Burning Callouses—Put Spring In Your Ste 
Don’t groan about tired, burning feet. D 
moan about callouses. Get busy and give then 
Ice-Mint treat. Feel the comforting, soothing ¢ 
ness of Ice-Mint driving out fiery burning . 
aching tiredness. Rub Ice-Mint over those ° 
hard old corns and callouses, as directed. See | 
white, cream-like Ice-Mint helps soften them 
Get foot happy today the Ice-Mint way. } 
druggist has Ice-Mint. 
Pare LUE be cAnOS} 
erty a PL erLte ! 
Smartly styled. Super values. Everybody buys. 10 Bea 
designs. Others to $2.50. Sell Nationally Famous 21 Chris 
Folders $1. Costs 50¢. Worth much more. Nature Prints, | 
ings, Glitter boxes, Religious, Gift Wraps, Everydays. Pers 


Business Line, 21 Ass't. on approval. FREE SAMPLES of Im 
lines. No investment. Start today, 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, 115 Fulton St., Dept. L, New York 


LIPS LOOK LOVELY 
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g up it, the sort of dress that nobody 
yuld have worn. 
y was there, and Roger, and Walter 
ur. I looked up suddenly, for I knew 
ere there. You came and sat beside 
the window seat, and you gave me a 
it: The Poems of Rupert Brooke. 
t are you and Alice talking about?” 
da asked suddenly. (In vain I had 
with my family to call me Liss.) 
/h—poetry,” you said, “‘and one thing 
jnother.” You smiled at Lucinda; but 
ayed by me. 
that, I didn’t care; no, not about 
ing. I would ask Lucinda right out if 
seen you, if you were coming again, 
ff so, when. She never asked questions. 
look up, laughing, and answer me. 
You're such a baby!’’—patting my 
 “ei@<—she once cried. 
fn swung away from her touch. I wasn’t 
5 s—as soon be jealous of sun or moon or 
—but suddenly everyone’s touch had 
me unendurable, in a way I didn’t 
rstand in the least. 
«§) I lay in wait for you when I knew you 
ef coming. Sometimes I just caught a 
pse; sometimes it was more. I used to 
ff for you to be very punctual and for 
. da—as usual—to be late. Sometimes 
. lg talked to me about books I was reading. 
iy @mnce, when you brought Lucinda a box of 
ygeers—a long spray of orchids—you 
light me a single gardenia. That night, 
dl : use I wanted you to notice me—how 
_ fl one is!—the make-up plastered my face. 
“Tut the flower in my hair with clumsy 
uetry; doing what I had seen Lucinda do. 
You look very sweet,” you told me. 
a co violently. ‘No, I don’t. I look 
ible!” 
Well, I like you better without it. All 
it make-up. But you’re sweet. And one 
y you're going to be beautiful.” 
Do you know what a wonderful thing it 
is to have said? 
- One night, when you came, I was listening 
Withe radio. I hadn’t heard then The First 
lickoo in Spring, and I’ll never be able to 
; | now whether the music soars like song, 
ge wind, like sap in the trees in spring, like 
ttersweet essence of sudden, secret grow- 
3—or whether that was the way you made 
sound. You didn’t say anything, and I 
dn’t either. We stood at the window and 
oked out at trees that in the spring twi- 
tht seemed to be budding visibly; and the 
| busic tied us together in our hearts. 
“What on earth——” Lucinda’s voice 
oke in on us suddenly. 3 
Thad never seen you angry with her. ‘‘Be 
met!”” She gave you a look: Lucinda’s 


rash 


coal 


. 





look of cool laughter. “I’m sorry,” you said. 
“Tt was only—Alice and I, we were listen- 
ing, and ——” 

I turned off the radio. 

“Well, if you can tear yourself away, shall 
we go?” 

It was near the end then; but I had no way 
of knowing. The next night I saw you, Alex, 
was the last time. You were quarreling ter- 
ribly. I couldn’t not hear you. I covered my 
ears with my hands in the room above, and 
though I didn’t hear words, I heard both 
your voices, Lucinda’s and yours; and then 
another, raised voice. I suppose it was Wal- 
ter Playfair’s. That didn’t matter. I heard 
a car drive off and I thought you had gone 
and I crawled downstairs, bareheaded, in my 
mackintosh, meaning to get away and walk 
it off. There you were in the living room, 
where Lucinda had left you. 

“Hullo,” I said. 

You looked up. ‘‘Hullo,’”’ you said, as if 
you didn’t see me, but a ghost of Lucinda. 

“T’m going to walk.” 

“May I come with you?” 

Such pleasure! Such pain! ‘‘Yes, please!” 
I said. ““If—if you like.” 

We went through the garden. The lawn 
was wet and slippery. We pushed our way 
through the wet rhododendron leaves, and 
the raindrops sprang back at us, sharp and 
cold in our faces. Most of the time it was 
cloudy and very dark, but now and again 
the moon came out and illumined your set, 
drawn face—and, I suppose, mine. 

It rained; but a beautiful scent came up 
from everywhere: wet earth, wet leaves; and 
then the wet hawthorn scent. We were on 
the common by then. The hedge of haw- 
thorns bent its load of blossom over a little 
stream that was racing like Niagara. 

All of a sudden a nightingale started to 
sing. You started to laugh. ‘““How—how 
remarkably funny!” You started to laugh; 
you couldn’t seem to stop. I stood, clench- 
ing my hands in my mackintosh pockets, try- 
ing not to hear that runaway liquid song. 
We stopped. The nightingale stopped. The 
moon came out suddenly. 

There was something that I suddenly 
started to say. ‘““Oh, Alex,’ I said, “I have 
to tell you: I love you. . . I love you, 
Alex!” was what I started to say. 

For a moment you didn’t speak. I turned 
my head away, because I knew my face was 
a bright blush. You stopped me. You took my 
face between your hands gently. For a mo- 
ment you looked down sadly into my eyes. 
Then you smiled. ““You’re so sweet,’ you 
said; and you bent and kissed me. Yes, Alex, 
you did; it was me you were kissing—me. 
Not the ghost of Lucinda. So much in love, 


lack and Other Views, Sizes and Prices of Hollywood Patterns 
on Pages 32 and 33 


450. Coat: 12 to 20; 30 to 46. 25c. 

437. Two-piece suit: 12 to 20; 30 to 38. 15c. 
436. Blouses: 12 to 20; 30 to 38. 15c. 

447. One-piece dress: 12 to 20; 30 to 42. 25c. 
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1449. One-piece dress and detachable peplum: 
12 to 20; 30 to 38. 25c. 

1438. Sleeveless blouse and skirts; 12 to 20; 30 to 
38. 15ec. 





A precious perfume, ott ae 


a fresh, sparkling fragrance ... with the guality of 


Joyous music in every lingering drop. Youll wear i# 


jor gayery... for happiness... for the fun of being 


sought after, wherever you gol 





. by CHERAMY, 
perfumer = 


Perfume 6.50—3.50—debutante 
size, 1.10. Dusting powder, 1.00. 


Other Frolic fascinators— 


Toilet water, 1.75. Talcum powder, 50¢ 
(plus tax) 


DURKEE'S 
MARGARINE 
IS SWEET BECAUSE 
ITS CHURNED WITH 
FRESH, PASTEURIZED 
SKIM MILK ! 





Durkee’s Margarine is made by an improved process 
that churns the pure, nutritious vegetable oils right 
in with the fresh, pasteurized skim milk. All the im- 
portant ingredients come from American farms . . 
and every pound of Durkee’s Margarine is enriched 
with 9,000 units of Vitamin A. 


IMPROVES ALL FOODS—IN THEM AND ON THEM! 


Spread Durkee’s Margarine on all your 
breads... 
make sauces, for frying! Bake delicious 


use it to season vegetables, to 


cakes, pastries and hot breads with it, too! 


SPREAD * COOK * BAKE ° FRY 


MARGIE'S RIGHT/ 
IT SURE TASTES 
“SWEET” ON CORN/ 





One of the Basic 7 Foods 
recommended in the U.S. 
Nutrition Food Rules 
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I could tell that. Not even wishing or fool- 
ing yourself I was she. 

You’d forgotten everything—everything 
for that moment—but that I was young, 
and vulnerable, and in love. You bent down 
and brushed my lips with a sudden tender- 
ness. I remember it now, I remember it to 
this day: thé rain, the scent of the hawthorns 
and the smell of you, the moonlight, and the 
bliss of your touch on my mouth. 

You never came back. I didn’t dare to ask 
for you. One morning at breakfast, Lucinda 
and mother and me, mother looked up and 
said, ‘‘What’s happened to Alex? That nice 
dark boy? He hasn’t been here for ages.” 

I looked down, because I knew Lucinda 
was watching me. 

“Alex? He’s gone to Canada, 
lightly. 

“To Canada?” 

“Yes.” She laughed. “It’s a long way 


1? 


away! 


” 


she said 


Tr was a long way away; and so I forgot 
you. Oh, I never forgot you, Alex, in my 


heart; but in my life—of course I had to, 


forget you. After a time I could think of you 
without pain, remembering all the little 
things I had treasured. Then you and I— 
what we had both of us been—seemed to be 
like two other people, remote and tiny. 

You went to Canada; and I grew up. 

Do you know what happened then? You 
can’t, so I’ll tell you. Lucinda married in 
the following year. She’s in Cape Town now; 
she has two beautiful children. I haven’t 
seen her since, any more than you. 

I married in 1941—seven years after; 
after the time that you first kissed me, I 
mean. I married David Patterson. He was 
a pilot. We had fun together, and we laughed 
a lot, and he said I gave him peace and quiet 
when he wanted it. That wasn’t very often, 
but never mind. We were happy. At least, I 
was happy; I hope he was. He said he liked 
me. I liked him, Alex—so much. We were 
what Wells calls ‘‘passionate friends”; we 
had loving and liking. 

He was shot down over France in the fol- 
lowing year. I changed a good deal. Ina 
way I suppose I grew hard, Alex. I think 
you have to grow a bit hard outside when 
you're frightened of being so very different 
inside you. Anyway, I didn’t plan anything; 
it happened. I went on the way I thought 
David would want me to: doing my job; 
getting around; having a good time. 

And another two years went by; and I 
met you. 

I went to a party I didn’ t want to go to. 
But I made myself. I wore my most glamor- 
ous dress. I pulled my hair up into a silky 
topknot. I had rings on my fingers, and a 
jeweled star in my hair. The three of you 
sat at the bar of the Grand, waiting for me: 
Betty Percheron, Billy Winton and you, 
though I didn’t know it was you, of course, 
from the back of you—that lean, broad, 
easy, well-tailored back in khaki. 

It was to be an evening like any other. 

You turned. You looked at me. I couldn’t 
speak. I slipped into the vacant place be- 
side you, the red-leather-topped stool be- 
tween you ard Billy. 

“Alex Hannaway—Liss Patterson.” 

“How do you do?” 

I said that, smiling, because it was hard to 
say anything. You looked at me. You gave 
me a strange look. Betty and Billy went 
back to their whispered love talk. You looked 
at me, Alex, and I looked at you in the 
glass of the bar, behind the dummy bot- 
tles. It was easier somehow than meeting 
face to face. 

“There’s something—haven’t we met be- 
fore?” you asked me. “‘Oh, this isn’t a line; 
I ” You laughed a bit; you frowned. 

I couldn’t speak. I held my breath. I 
waited. The music from the dance floor was 
suddenly loud. 

“You remind me of a girl I knew once,” 
you said slowly. I waited. I closed my eyes. 
The world stood still. ‘‘A girl I used to know. 
A girl called Lucinda.” 

A girl called Lucinda: that was what you 
said. 

We danced a lot. ‘‘Haven’t we met be- 
fore?’’ We went on from there in all the old, 



















TAKES JUST ONE 
MINUTE TO MIX 
HOT DANS DELICIOU 


Here's how 


Beat together 

4 tbsp. French’s 
Mustard, 2 tbsp. 
light cream or 
evap. milk, 2 
tbsp. sugar, 2 
tbsp. vinegar, 14 
tsp. salt until light 
and fluffy. Makes 
4 cup. 
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* Seafood. Special _ 
Hollow out a fresh tomato. 
f G i 


Fill with 34 cup cooked flaked 
fish mixed with 2 tbsp. of Hot 
Dan’s Dressing. Serve on let- 
tuce, garnish with sliced 
cucumbers and watercress. A 
meal in itself—takes no ra- 
tion points! 


Combine 1 cup each 
cooked peas, carrots, 
beets and string beans 
with 2 tbsp. chopped 
onion and % cup Hot 
Dan’s Dressing. Serve in 
crisp lettuce cups. Hearty, 
satisfying and delicious. 
Serves 4. 
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# Potato Salad 


Combine 4 cups cubed, cold- 
boiled potatoes, 1 small 
onion, choppéd, 2 tbsp. 
chopped parsley, 1 cup chop- 
ped celery, 1 tsp. salt. Mix 
well with % cup Hot Dan’s 
Dressing. Serves 4. 





SMOOTHER, 
CREAMIER! 


A BLEND OF 
THE FINEST 
SPICES AND 
THE MUSTARD SEED 
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LARGEST SELLING PREPARED 
MUSTARD IN THE U. S. A. TODAY! 
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l BOY. 4 WHAT A GRAND 
| FLAVOR. INEVER HAD 
ABETTER CUP 
=) OF COFFEE! Mam 


YES! ALL YOU D0 1S ADD 
BOILING WATER TO THE, 

NEW G. WASHINGTONS 
INSTANT COFFEE 
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as) (7 COSTS NO MORE. 
+ THIS SMALL SIZE 
JAR 1S EQUAL TO 
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(AVE TIME—SAVE WORK WITH THIS 
JELICIOUS WEW 5-SECOND COFFEE 


(Chink-of it! Fragrant, rich-bodied coffee 
m just 5 seconds! All you do is add boiling 

ater to half a teaspoonful of the NEW 
x. Washington. Nocoffee pot; no grounds. 
d it costs no more! Get it today! 
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known moves of flirtation. I had grown up 
in ten years. I knew all the tricks. I had 
what I knew I didn’t have, those years ago. 
A girl called Lucinda. After all, why not? 

I did my stuff. I think I was gay. I 
laughed at you. I tried pretty hard and I 
faltered only once—I faltered only once, 
just for a moment, when we went to dance 
and you first took me in your arms. 

You had changed. You were ten years 
older. Every one of them. I don’t think I’d 
ever seen you look as you looked then: an 
eager, easy, hard look on the surface; yet 
deeper down a sad and different look—as if 
you had searched for something such a long 
time that you’d almost forgotten what you 
were searching for. We covered a lot of 
ground very quickly. We fixed up to meet 
tomorrow and tomorrow. You had leave 
from your unit. You didn’t want to waste it. 

You wanted to take me home. 

“Tl get my coat.” 

I went into the cloakroom. My cheeks 
were burning. I ran the washbasin full, icy 
and full, and plunged my hot face into it 
violently. With a sort of silly passion I 
washed my face, and dried it hard, and 
looked at it in the mirror. And suddenly, 
there, I saw a seventeen-year-old girl. 

I tipped the commissionaire, Alex, to tell 
you that I had a bit of a headache and had 
gone home. I don’t suppose you cared much, 
or were surprised even. Lucinda did things 
like that to you, years ago. 

It’s three o’clock in the morning. My hand 
aches with writing. If you’ve read this far, 
Alex, this is to say: I am the girl you kissed. 
Dg you remember? The scent of the haw- 
thorn, and the rain on my face? 

It’s tomorrow now. We promised to meet 
tomorrow. But if you’ve forgotten that girl, 
Alex—don’t come. If you want a girl called 
Lucinda, Alex, forget this. I am Alison— 
that girl who loved you—again. 


CAN MOTHER OF SEVEN 
SCHEDULE TIME OUT? 
(Continued from Page 145) 


children is herself; not only while she is 
raising them, but after they are grown. 

Few persons can get along on less than 
eight hours’ sleep. A mother should not steal 
sleep hours for doing little extra things that 
had better not be done at all, for night is the 
wrong time to borrow from. 

Without sufficient rest a mother lacks the 
fresh approach to a day, and all kinds of 
things happen when a mother is overtired. 
She hears herself making accusations, say- 
ing “JI never saw such children!” It is only 
the completely rested mother who can meet 
those two traffic-jam periods in the day— 
getting children off to school in the morning, 
through the dinner hour and to bed at 
night—without too much wear and tear on 
her nervous system. These are the times 
when_the drawstring on patience is pulled 
suffocatingly close, when, even in households 
of fewer children, things happen. 

A certain amount of industry lends to a 
woman’s beauty. But there is a point when 
a woman reaches her capacity, when the 
extra hour of work may be undermining her 
vitality even though it is not evident at the 
time. Each afternoon a mother should find 
time when she is 7esolved to rest, even if it de- 
prives the family of a favorite dessert. 

A day can hold just so much, but a few 
strong-minded methods can release time, 
provide rest. Who wants to go around the 
corner anyway when there’s a quicker way 
through the lane! For one thing, the ironing 
can be reduced. It may hurt the first time a 
woman takes sheets and pillowcases off the 
line and puts them back on the bed, but after 
a while she begins to enjoy the freedom it 
affords. One of the most helpful things a 
bevy of girls can do is to sort and put away 
clothes. (I like Betty Conrad’s idea, by the 
way, of using only one color socks; it elimi- 
nates anguished sorting!) 

Can the mother of seven children schedule 
time out? I think so. But I wouldn’t care 
to venture an opinion on more than seven. 
Any addition could upset things. 
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Coming in piping hot... 


ready to satisfy eager appetites. see 
A delicious meal in a minute... 
for Van Camp’s famous beans are 
ready to heat and eat... saving 
kitchen time and fuel. Now that 
Van Camp’s are back again at 
your grocer’s...serve them often. 
Favorite for three generations ... 
Van Camp's give you more in 


flavor, goodness and healthful 


} nourishment, 


yt 


encase! 


re 
Crjey 
“LUNCHEON with LOPEZ” 


EVERY FRIDAY ON 126 STATIONS 
ON THE MUTUAL NETWORK 


Van Camp’s— 
famous for fine foods for 83 years. 
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ONE MOTHER TO ANOTHER 


Doctors tell us thst the height and weight of 
America's youngsters are 'way better than they 


used to be. 


Much of the credit for our better 


nourished younger generation can be given to 
the earlier introduction of strained baby foods 


Yow hit Garber 


in the infant diet. 





Sweetest Moment of the Day... 


With baby well-fed and ready for sleep! Yes, the right food can do so 
much to make a contented baby. Gerber’s Strained Foods taste extra 
good ... always smooth and even in texture. Packed with goodness 
because they’re cooked the Gerber way with steam to protect precious 
minerals and vitamins. Be sure to get Gerber’s! There are 15 Gerber's 
Strained Foods, also 8 kinds of Gerber’s Chopped Foods for older babies. 


Before I Go to Sleep 


Here’s a thought for every mother— 
try the famous two-cereal idea! Feed 
baby Gerber’s Cereal Food at one feed- 
ing, Gerber’s Strained Oatmeal at the 
next. Variety helps baby eat better! 


Free SCPYIEE = = he at a 
Gerber Products Company Name...... 
Dept. 89, Fremont, Michigan 

Please send me free samples Address 
ef Ge c's Strained Oatmeal 
and Gerber’s Cereal Food. 


Both Gerber’s cereals are enriched 
with Vitamin B, and Iron—so neces- 
sary to build healthy babies. No cook- 
ing required — just add hot or cold 
milk or formula. 





erber’s 


FREMONT, MICH. OAKLAND, CAL. 


Baby Pooks 


Cereals Strained Foods Chopped Foods 


City and State : : sco ranenestuenoece shpat picts See 








H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


He’s a healthy baby because his mother’s diet was complete. 


Does Diet During Pregnancy 
Influence the Intant at Birth? 


BY-DR. HERMAN N. BUNDESEN 
President, Chicago Board of Health 


HEN the history of medicine is written 

for this age, the second quarter of this 

century will be marked by the advances 

made in the use of food for maintaining 
health and preventing disease. I believe 
that especial note will be made of the influ- 
ence of nutrition during pregnancy, on both 
the mother and the infant. 

There are some authorities who still dis- 
agree with that viewpoint, but studies in clin- 
ics working independently seem to confirm 
the idea that attention to diet gives mother 
a better chance of avoiding certain of the 
common illnesses of pregnancy. For exam- 
ple, edema, the swelling of limbs so often 
seen during pregnancy, may be due to lack 
of proper quality and of quantity of protein. 
Tooth decay, so often accelerated during 
pregnancy, may be due in part to lack of cal- 
cium in mother’s diet. Certain dangerous 
forms of anemia have been traced to deficien- 
cies in the diet, notably deficiencies of iron 
and protein. There is mounting conviction 
that much of the dangerous poisoning which 
often develops during pregnancy may be due 
to inadequate diet. 

Now, prenatal clinics are evaluating a new 
and dramatic belief that diet during preg- 
nancy influences the condition of the infant 
at birth. This study, made by Harvard Uni- 
versity scientists co-operating with the Bos- 
ton Lying-In Hospital, seems to show that 
many stillborn infants, and those who die 
within a few days after birth, might have 
lived if mother had not had a faulty diet. 
Infants born prematurely, and even certain 
infants that are considered congenitally de- 
fective, might not have had these birth 
handicaps had mother’s diet been complete. 

This is a startling conclusion and, while 
not rejected by authorities, it is not widely 
accepted as yet. However, considerable sup- 
port comes from Studies, previously made, 
that improper diet does damage the unborn 
infant. 

For example, from a thorough, officially 
directed study two years ago by the People’s 
League of Health, in England, improved 
nutrition was shown to reduce mother and 
infant illness. 


The Boston scientists reported on obser 
tion with 216 women and their infan 
These were all “‘first”’ babies. 

The condition of each mother was 
corded by the doctor each month for sev 
months, every two weeks during the eigk 
month, and then each week until the ba 
was born. 

Full and complete records were taken 
the mother’s diet during pregnancy, and t 
measurement of the quality of the diet w 
based on accepted standards for prote 
calcium, phosphorus, iron, vitamin A, ~ 
tamin D, the B vitamins (thiamine, rik 
flavin and niacin) and vitamin C. Of the 
216 women, only one out of seven had wh 

(Continued on Page 158) 


Grarerut young mothers 
from Maine to California tell 
us that Doctor Bundesen’s 
baby booklets have been of 
the greatest help to them in 
caring for their own babies. 
The first eight booklets cover 
your baby’s first eight months. 
They sell for 50 cents. The 
second series of booklets coy- 
ers the baby’s health from 
nine months to two years— 
seven booklets for 50 cents. 
The booklets will be sent 
monthly; be sure to tell us 
when you want the first book- 
let. A complete book on the 
care of the baby, a nmeces- 
sary supplement to the 
monthly booklets, Our Ba- 
BIES, No. 1345, is 25 cents. A 
booklet on breast feeding, A 
Docror’s First Duty To THE 
Moruer, No. 1346, sells for 
6 cents. Address all requests 
to the Reference Library, 
Lapres’ Home JourNaL, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 
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Then Read These 
Important Facts 











Moruers who snow these 
inree facts are choosing POLL-PARROT and 
AR BRAND Shoes with Built-in Fit*. Because 


S ea” 
joday...as always...these famous brands mean are ae * ee one 
h € sort of rugged inner construction and sturdy porto™ nav” on 9 ed s 
naterials that give long wear. Your youngster’s feet Buy? ° ait . gul comto . 
re correctly supported... comfortable... protected by a nos Ned we 


hoe that keeps its shape. And that’s vital to growing feet. 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


. . \ 
Built-in * 
Division of International Shoe Company 

. Room for growing toes 

. Correlated heel-to-ball fit 


No binding instep 





. Age-conforming arches 
. Ankle-hugging top lines 


AND 


STAR BRAND SHOES 
wih BUILT-IN 117 foe Boys and Girls 10. Rugged, long-wearing soles 


Snug, pear-shaped heel 
. Straight-tread lasts 
. Free-action flexibility 
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9. Soft, durable uppers 
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"T have a war 


little mother-in- -law trouble" 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL . 


job...and a 


‘ 
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HEN JOHN went overseas, I wanted to do something to help win the 
war. So I got an assembly-line job in an aviation plant. Now I realize 
work these days. 


how important it is for women to 





I COULDN'T be working if John’s mother 
hadn’t moved in, to help take care of 
little Nancy. We all get along pretty well, 


but I think mother secretly believed 


NE NIGHT when I came home, I found 

her spanking Nancy ...all because 

she wouldn’t take a laxative! “No won- 
I der!” I exclaimed. “Mother, that’s a 


(Continued from Page 156) 
could be rated as an excellent diet. Four out 
of ten were definitely malnourished. Of the 
infants, 107 were boys and 108 were girls 
(sex of one stillborn was not determined). 
This fact should dispel any notion that diet 
of mother affects the sex of the infant. 

The infants were examined and their con- 
dition carefully noted within twenty-four 
hours after birth, and observations were 
made frequently for fourteen days. The doc- 
tors classified twenty-three infants as “‘su- 
perior’’—excellent physical condition and no 
defects. Only one of these infants was from a 
mother who had a poor diet. Twenty-two of 
these infants were from mothers whose diets 
were classified as fair, good and excellent. 
There were thirty-three infants classified as 
“poorest,” including the stillborn, those who 
died shortly after birth, marked congenital 
defects, prematures and those showing sub- 
normal physical development. Twenty-five 
of these infants were from mothers on the 
“poor”’ diets. Six were from mothers whose 
diets were considered fair. Two were from 
mothers classified as excellent. The remain- 
ing middle group of 160 infants showed the 
same trend—better infants were born to 
mothers who had the better diets. 

No expectant mother can afford to ignore 
these findings. They mean simply this: a 
mother who has a poor diet will likely give 
birth to an infant in poor physical condition. 

Consider the remarkable fact that out of 
216 infants all the stillborns, all who died 
shortly after birth (except one), all the pre- 
matures and all who showed subnormal de- 
velopment: were born to mothers on inade- 
quate diets. Most children who had marked 
congenital defects were in this group. 

Finally, if mother has a good diet, at birth 
baby will be in good physical condition. Of 
course, it is of the utmost importance that 
the diet throughout pregnancy be kept well 
balanced. Every day the diet may well in- 
clude the following: 

a. One quart of milk. 

b. Three average pats of butter. 


It's fe TO YOU-TO SEE THAT | GROW 


STRAIGHT AND STRONG 


a0 


Any food which mother knows does 
agree with her should not be eaten. The 
lowing things should be avoided: 

. Alcoholic beverages. 

. Greasy, fried or fatty foods. 

. Excessive amounts of pastries. 
. Too many sweets. 

. Hot soft bread or biscuits. 


ma mrmonanc op 


ican mother is that she be given know} 
and means for her chiid to be well bor} 


. A citrus fruit, such as oranges, lemo 


. Raw cabbage, if orange or tomato 


. One serving of whole-grain cereal a 


. Three teaspoonfuls of cod-liver 


. Strong tea or coffee. 
. Too much salt. 
From the Boston study and other sit} 
studies, it is as plain as can be thai 
mother should have a poor diet during 
nancy. More than that, we Americans | 
not rest until we have set up the machi 
for every expectant mother to have the} 
essary information about diet, and to 
vide such diet if she is unable to provi 
for herself. The least we owe to the Al 


September, ] 


. One egg. 
. One potato. 
. Average servings of four vegetal 


which should include one dark-g 
leafy vegetable, such as spinach; 
yellow vegetable, such as carrots; 
two other vegetables, such as tur 
lettuce, cabbage—raw or cook 
parsnip, squash, onions or tomatoe 
One moderate-sized serving of 
meat; some liver or fish, plus ano 
protein food, such as cheese. 





























grapefruit; alsoaserving of another 


is not available, remembering that 
cup of raw cabbage is equal to a 
one half cup of orange juice. 


whole-grain bread. 
concentrated cod-liver-oil tablet 
capsules may be taken on advice o 
doctor—or the right amount of g 


other preparation rich in vitamin D 
less a daily sun bath is taken. 


| 
Highly seasoned or spiced foods. | 


| 
| 
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didn’t know much about child-raising. 


grownup’s laxative and it tastes terrible. 


Listen, Mom! Doctor says I need firm, levy 
sleeping support if my back’s to grow straigl] 
and sturdy. That means a KANTWET CRI 
MATTRESS.* Tight sealed-button tuftir) 
keeps Kantwet’s extra center filling in plat 
and prevents harmful humps and hollow 
And its Glaskin covering is a cinch to ked 
sweet and fresh. So, if you're interested in #7 












what are you waiting for? Let’s get growi 
on a Kantwet!... Look for the name Kantw 


on the label. 





“Tyee say it’s wrong to force bad- 
tasting medicine on children,” I 
said. “I give Nancy Fletcher’s Castoria— 
it’s pleasant-tasting, made especially for 
children. It’s gentle, effective,not harsh?” 





Yl 


Meee apologized later when she 
saw Nancy enjoy Fietcher’s Castoria. 
“Guess a war job doesn’t keep you from 
being a smart young mother,” she smiled. 
And we’ve had no trouble since. 





Look for these features on the new Fletcher’s 
Castoria package: 

1. The green band around each package iden- 
lifies the new stocks of Fletcher's Castoria. 

2. The Serial Control Number is visible through 
a “window” It verifies the rigid 


bacteriological, 


in the package. 
tests — chemical, biological — 


made on each batch of Fletcher’s Castoria. 


Always take a laxative only as directed on the package or by your physician, 


Gat'litzhicrn CASTORIA 


The laxative made especially for children 
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tion coverlet, pad, and pillow. 


Cuddle-Nest perfect for all baby’s public 
appearances —for visits to doctor and ad- 
miring friends. Hint: Because Cuddle-Nest 
is as practical as it is pretty, it’s the ideal 
baby gift. 


CRIB MATTRESSES * CUDDLE-NEST * NURSERY FURNITURE PAC 


\ 2s > 22D 









BABIES ARE WEARING Caddle- Yeat ' | 


Baby is warm and happy in this lovely combina- 
Its daintily-quilted 
rayon satin covering and wetproof lining make 


Kantwet products are sold by leading stoi 
ROSE-DERRY CO., Newton 58, Ma' 
*Pat, No. 2,106,065 t Pat, Pend 
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MOTHERHOOD’S BACK IN STYLE 


(Continued from Page 137) 


igenics that aid and support to the family 
» established so that parents need not, as 
present, jeopardize the standards of living 
nich they set for themselves and their 
jildren if they wish to add new lives.” 
Among the measures proposed are the 
wering of expenses of childbearing and 
Etnatal care; improvements in housing 
d availability of more large, well-equipped 
ymes at moderate rentals; technological 
ivances which will lighten household cares; 
=e diaper laundries, nurseries and nursery 
ools, school lunches and other such aids 
mothers; public summer camps; lower- 
ist medical attention and hospitalization, 
id health programs which will reduce sick- 

among children; assistance in higher 
tucation, with more scholarships where 
‘ey are needed; job security for fathers, 
4d so on. 

ith such aids and guaranties it may well 
| possible for parents to undertake the 
ising of five children with no more diffi- 
‘Ity, financial strain or worry than it now 
quires for two or three. 













Jere such a program to materialize, the 
age has been set for more enlightened 
uples than ever before to take advantage 
‘it. Tens of thousands of young women 
10, under ordinary conditions, might have 
tited years longer to marry and have chil- 
en, have begun childbearing in their late 
ins or early twenties, and many of them 
il go on to-have more children. Again, a 
zh proportion of women engaged in war 
ork have indicated, through various sur- 
‘ S, that they will have had their fill of jobs 
jen the emergency is over and, with a new 
preciation of the home sphere, will wel- 
iin e the role of mother. Then there will be 
2 tremendous psychological impact of the 
yurning servicemen. The overwhelming 
lyjority of G.I. Joes have this thought 
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NUICAPS__~ Ww 


OSABLE NURSING BOTTLE soriccanntats 


ill all the bottles baby will need for the 
day. Seal them quickly, easily, with germ- 
‘Proof, disposable Quicaps. The Quicap col- 
holds the Cellophane cover tightly in 
Place. 39¢ pkg., at drug and dept. stores. 
|For FREE sample package, write Dept. 
7, The Quicap Co., Inc., 233 Broadway, 
York 7, N. Y. 
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Ask for this heat-resisting, 
easily cleaned, 
non-rolling 


NURSER — 


















| RELAX WITH 


uppermost: to settle down when it’s all over 
with a “‘womanly” wife, and to have a 
houseful of kids. 


Finatty, one can observe a return to the 
concept of motherhood as not an infliction 
but a privilege and blessing, and a change 
in the attitude that being “‘just a mother 
and homemaker”’ isn’t enough for a woman. 
True, there will continue to be those who 
can’t have many, or any, children, and who, 
either through necessity or preference, will 
be best adjusted, happiest and most useful 
in jobs and careers. 

Nor would anyone suggest that the 
women who turn primarily to motherhood 
and homemaking should abandon all out- 
side work or activities: On the contrary, a 
full realization of the responsibilities of 
modern mothers will bring their ever greater 
participation in every sphere of activity 
that affects their homes and the welfare of 
their children: politics, government, civic 
affairs, education, public-betterment pro- 
grams, and so on. 

Not suppressing women, but giving them 
the fullest opportunity to express themselves 
and to live their lives freely and completely, 
is the only American way toward more abun- 
dant and happier families. They will not 
come from any high-pressure campaign or 
from any argument that motherhood is a 
duty to the state. If we are to have more 
children of the kind we all want to see, they 
must arise from the innermost desires of 
women, from their heartfelt conviction that 
motherhood will make their lives richer, 
more interesting and more secure—that it’s | 
a full-time job and one of the most reward- 
ing of professions. This is what women like 
young Mrs. Conrad are trying to tell their 
sisters: It costs a lot to have a big family, 
but it’s generally worth far more than the 
cost. 


McKEE GLASS CO., Jeannette, Pa. 
Since 1853—Glass with a guarantee 


RUB AND “= 
MIFFLIN 





Mother, when you bathe your son— 
Be sure the job’s completely done. 

When you take him from his tub, 
Finish—with a Mifflin Rub. 


Mifflin means the highest standard of tested quality. 
Unscented, and in Pine, Lavender, Wintergreen. 


_ ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL RUBBING COMPOUND 
* THE NATIONAL RUB-DOWN x 
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KNOW WHAT yee » BABY CHANT A 


\, 


‘eo ALL IT TAKES IS ComFY VANTA 


SONG OF GURGLING GLEE? 





HABERDASHER-EE ! 





Vanta double-breasted shirts 
For next-to-nothing wear 

Tie on bunny-quick with tapes 
That never twist or tear. 


Square-fold diapers, Vanta style: 
No home complete without ’em. 
Shaped to fit (and that’s just one 
Good selling-point about ’em!) 





Vanta vests and sleeveless bands 
Are easy to get into. 

Bands are re-inforced below 

To hold a diaper pin to. 


If you are going to have a baby send 10 cents 
for Vanta's famous book, “ Baby's Outfit’’. 80 
poges of up-to-date help for expectant mothers. 
Address: Earnshaw Knitting Company, Dept. L-9, 
Newton 58, Massachusetts. (In Canada, J. R. 
Moodie Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., are Licensees. ) 


Knit Knities soft as pussy - fur, 
Smooth seams cannot chafe: 
‘“Wash like magic,’’ mothers purr, 


““Keep baby warm and safe.”’ 
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“Before I started driving this tank-buster for Uncle Sam, I was 
what they call a “Ten-Year-Man’ with the Greyhound system. 
That means ten solid years behind the wheel of those big blue- 
and-white buses, without once nicking a fender or scraping the 
paint. The fine points of skill and safety I learned on that job 
have helped me pull this tank destroyer (and some of my buddies) 
through a lot of tight scrapes in North Africa and Normandy. 


“And, one very fine day, I'm going to be right back there on 
that old Greyhound run of mine, wheeling something pretty 
smooth in the way of a post-war motor coach. My old dispatcher 
at Greyhound writes me that they're planning the finest 
passenger buses the U. S. A. has ever seen — and he says they'll 
want me back there to pilot one of ’em. 


“So watch for me at the wheel when you go traveling, after victory!” 


The special skills and technical training of more 
than 5,000 Greyhound employees have helped 
make them better soldiers, sailors, marines and 
flyers. Greyhound is going to be proud to have 
these men and women back, when the war’s won. 





ONLY THIS 


(Continued from Page 40) 


besides the bed. The clothes of the woman 
lay over the back of the armchair where she 
had put them when she undressed. Her 
black shoes were on the floor beside the chair. 
On the dressing table there were a hairbrush, 
a letter and a large photograph of a young 
boy in uniform who wore a pair of wings on 
the left side of his tunic. It was a smiling 
photograph, the kind that one likes to send 
to one’s mother, and it had a thin, black 
frame made of wood. 

The moon shone through the open window 
and the woman slept her restless sleep. There 
was no noise anywhere save for the soft, 
regular noise of her breathing and the rustle 
of the bedclothes as she stirred in her sleep. 

Then, from far away, there came a deep, 
gentle rumble which grew and grew and 
became louder and louder until soon the 
whole sky seemed to be filled with a great 
noise which throbbed and throbbed and 
kept on throbbing and did not stop. 

Right at the beginning, even before it 
came close, the woman had heard the noise. 
In her sleep she had been waiting for it, 
listening for the noise and dreading the mo- 
ment when it would come. When she heard 
it, she opened her eyes and for a while she 
lay quite still, listening; then she sat up, 
pushed the bedclothes aside and got out of 


SELF-CONFIDENCE 
6 One night at a dinner I heard a 


man say about another guest. 
“That woman is really a beauty. but 
no one knows it. She comes into a 
room like a mouse, quietly and 
meekly, and people take her at her 
own valuation.” 

The observation stayed in my 
mind and [ resolved to try an ex- 
periment. I knew I was no beauty, 
but if I could sail in with my head 
high, pretending to myself that I 
was perfectly fascinating, it could 
do no harm and might keep people 
from knowing that I was dying of 
fright. 

The experiment was a great suc- 
cess. I at once began to lose much 
of my self-consciousness, and I have 
continued my little act throughout 
my life to hide my unconquerable 
shyness. Once someone said to 
me, ““You’re terribly conceited, 
aren’t you?” I was delighted—l 
had put it over! 

—ELEANOR WILSON McADOO: 
They Tell a Story. (Maxwell Droke.) 


bed. She went over to the window and, 
placing her hands on the window sill, she 
leaned out, looking up into the sky; and her 
long hair fell down over her shoulders, over 
the thin cotton nightdress which she wore. 
For many minutes she stood there in the 
cold, leaning out the window, hearing the 
noise, looking up and searching the sky; but 
she saw only the bright moon and the stars. 

“God keep you,”’ she said aloud. “‘Oh, 
dear God keep you safe.” 

Then she turned and went quickly over to 
the bed, pulled the blankets away and 
wrapped them round her shoulders like a 
shawl. She slipped her bare feet into the 
black shoes and walked over to the armchair 
and pushed it forward so that it was right 
up in front of the window. Then she sat 
down. 

The noise and the throbbing overhead 
were very great, and for a long time they 
continued as the huge procession of bombers 
moved toward the south. All the while the 
woman sat huddled in her blankets, looking 
out the window into the sky. 

Then it was over. Once more the night 
became silent. The frost lay heavy on the 
fields and on the hedges, and it seemed as 
though the whole countryside was holding 
its breath. An army was marching in the sky. 
All along the route people had heard the 
noise and knew what it was; they knew that 
soon, even before they had gone to sleep, 
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Mrs. William Rhinelander Stewart says, 
“Pond's Dry Skin Cream is such a help 
in keeping my skin soft and fresh” 

@ |t's completely lovely—the way | 
dry, sensitive skin responds fo this 
lanolin-soothing Pond’s Dry Skin 
Cream. Stroke its rich, creamy, 
smoothness over face, throat— 
hands, too! Leave 5 to |5 minutes, 
or overnight... Use daily to help 
dry skin lose that ruffly feeling— 
recapture a soft, dewy look. At 
beauty counters everywhere— 
49¢, 28¢, |0¢ (plus tax) 


3 Special Features 


Lanolin—very like oil of skin 
Homogenized—to soak in better 
Special Emulsifie-—extra softening aid 


Ponds By Cream 


GIVE THIS FAMOUS BABY BOOK | 
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GIFT 
New Mothers Love! 


| OUR BABY'S 
FIRST SEVEN 


YEARS" 


eS PRICELESS RECORD of a 


child’s growth, and a beautiful gift— 
with valuable scientific records and 
guides for child care. Filled with 
charming illustrations in full colors— 
just the gift for new mothers! 


0 
In pink or blue cloth. ONLY $2 


Now in 12th Edition + Over 250,000 Copies Sold 
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ere would be a battle. Men drinking beer 
the pubs had stopped their talking in order 
listen. Families in their houses had 
rned off the radio and gone out into their 
dens, where they stood looking up into 
esky. Soldiers arguing in their tents had 
pped their shouting, and men and women 
Iking home at night from the factories 
d stood still on the road, listening to the 
ise. 
It is always the same. As the bombers 
ve south across the country at night, the 
ople who hear them become strangely 
ent. For those women whose men are with 
e planes, the moment is not an easy one 
bear. 
Now they had gone, and the woman lay 
ck in the armchair and closed her eyes, 
t she did not sleep. Her face was like the 
e of someone who is not far from death; 
the pale light it was whiter than the face 
the moon. But her lips were parted, and it 
med as though she were listening to 
eone talking. Almost she could hear the 
und of his voice as he used to call to her 
m outside the window when he came back 
m working in the fields., She could hear 
saying he was hungry and asking what 
ere was for supper, and then when he came 
he would put his arm around her shoulder 
d talk to her about what he had been 
ing all day. Then she would bring in the 
pper and he would sit down and start to 
t and always he would say, “Why don’t 
9u have some?” and she never knew what 
) answer except that she wasn’t hungry. 
1e would sit and watch him, and pour out 
s tea, and after a while she would take his 
ate and go out into the kitchen to get him 
me more. 
It was not easy having only one child. 
he emptiness when he was not there and 
ie knowing all the time that something 
ight happen; the deep conscious knowing 
at there was nothing else to live for except 
‘is, that if something did happen, then you, 
0, would be dead: there would be no use in 
yeeping the floor or washing the dishes or 
eaning the house; there would be no use in 
ithering wood for the fire or in feeding the 
ns; there would be no use in living. 
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Now, as she sat there by the open window, 
she did not feel the cold; she felt only a great 
loneliness and a great fear. The fear took 
hold of her and grew upon her so that she 
could not bear it, and she got-up from the 
chair and leaned out the window again, 
looking up into the sky. And as she looked 
the night was no longer beautiful; it was 
cold and clear and immensely dangerous. 
She did not see the fields or the hedges or the 
carpet of frost upon the countryside; she saw 
only the depths of the sky and the danger 
that was there. 

Slowly she turned and sank down again 
into her chair. Now the fear was great. She 
could think of nothing at all except that she 
must see him and be with him, that she must 
see him now because tomorrow would be too 
late. 

She let her head rest against the back 
of the chair and when she closed her eyes she 
saw an aircraft; she saw it clearly in the 
moonlight, moving forward through the 
night like a great black bird. She was close 
to it and she could see the way in which the 
nose of the machine reached out far ahead of 
everything, as though the bird were craning 
its neck in the eagerness of its passage. She 
could see the markings on the wings and on 
the body, and she knew that he was inside. 
Twice she called to him, but there was no 
answer; then the fear and the longing welled 
up within her so that she could stand it no 
longer and it carried her forward through 
the night and on and on until she was with 
him, beside him, so close that she could have 
touched him had she put out her hand. 

He was sitting at the controls with gloves 
on his hands, dressed in a great bulky flying 
suit which made his body look huge and 
shapeless and twice its normal size, and he 
was looking straight ahead at the instru- 
ments on the panel, concentrating upon 
what he was doing and thinking of nothing 
except flying the machine. 

Now she called to him again, and he heard 
her. He looked around; and when he saw 
her, he smiled and stretched out a hand and 
touched her shoulder, and all the fear and 
the loneliness and the longing went out of 
her and she was happy. For a long time 
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Munro Leaf 


THIS 15 A WATCHGIRD 


WATCHING A SASS- BACKER 


SASS-BACKERS are very unpleasant persons to have 
around. No matter how wrong they are or what they 
have done, if anybody tries to correct them they just 


an awful jabber. 
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UF ene you A SASS-BACKER THis MONTHC 


sass back. They argue and they get so mad they make 
There is a funny thing about them 
too: the more wrong they are, the worse they sass back. 
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QUICK 


as a cricket 


Nobody but Carter’s makes 
quick-on Jiffon* shoulders with 
patented —» Nevabind* under- 
arms. No binding. No chafing. 
No fuss. And do mothers love 
the dressing time saved! Jiffon* 
shirts, birth to 3 yrs., 50¢ to 75¢. 


SOFT 


as a cottontail 


Like small folks, Carter fabrics 
are soft and sturdy. So be a 
good patriot—and pass your 
outgrown Carter’s on to another 
baby. Right—Tykes and Tyke 
Top, 2-piece training sets. 
Sizes 1 to 8, 55¢ to $1 a garment 
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and so easy to tub d 


Yes, all Carter fabrics are sci- 
entifically designed to wash eas- 
ily ...dry quickly ...and stay 
in shape. Less work for mother 
.. soft comfort for baby is the 
rule. Right—Jiffon*Sleeper with 
feet. Sizes 1 to 4. Pink, blue, 
white. $1.65 to $2.50 a set. 


Write for baby’s press FAcTS book. 
The William Carter Co., 
Needham Heights 94, Mass. 


#Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Right from Birth, Say 
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S NV. U G as a bear 
Snoozing or playing up to visi- 
tors, nothing is nicer than Car- 
ter’s pretty featherstitched ki- 
monos in pink, blue, white—or 
Jiffon*—» Nevabind* gownswith 
open or closed backs. Gowns or 
kimonos, birth to 1 yr., $1.15. 


Jiffon-Nevabinds, Please 





P-S-S-T...Carter’s Make Underwear for the Entire Family! 
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YOUR HOME OF 
TOMORROW 


St Pleo 


If you intend building a new home or modernizing your 
) & ) 
present one after the war, now is the time to start your 


planning. Planning for the future can be a lot of fun, 
and by starting now, you can do it in easy steps and be 
all ready for actual construction as soon as equipment 
and materials are available. 


Your plumbing contractor will be able to furnish and 
install beautiful new Crane fixtures—now being devel- 
oped—when war conditions permit their manufacture. 


To aid youin your planning, Crane has prepared a help- 
ful book, “‘Step-Planning Your Bathroom and Kitchen,” a 
copy of which will be sent on request to anyone interested. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING & HEATING CONTRACTORS 










| ee Before going too far with your planning, it 
THE § is wise to talk it over with your plumbing 
4 contractor. His skill and experience assure 
= - you of plumbing that will operate efficiently 
i with minimum upkeep, and his knowledge 
can often save you many dollars, 
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she stood beside him watching him as he 
flew the machine. Every now and then he 
would look around and smile to her, and 
once he said something, but she could not 
hear what it was because of the noise of 
the engines. Suddenly he pointed ahead 
through the glass windshield of the air- 
plane and she saw that the sky was full of 
searchlights. There were many hundreds 
of them: long white fingers of light travel- 
ing lazily across the sky, swaying this way 
and that, working in unison so that some- 
times several of them would come together 
and meet in the same spot and after a while 
they would separate and meet again some- 
where else, all the time searching the night 
for the bombers which were moving in on the 
target. 

Behind the searchlights she saw the flak. 
It was coming up from the town in a thick 
many-colored curtain, and the flash of the 
shells as they burst in the sky lit up the in- 
side of the bomber. 

He was looking straight ahead now, con- 
centrating upon the flying, weaving through 
the searchlights and going directly into this 
curtain of flak, and she watched and waited 
and did not dare to move or to speak lest she 
distract him from his task. 

She knew that they had been hit when she 
saw the flames from the nearest engine on 
the left side. She watched them through the 
glass of the side panel, licking against the 
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By Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


Seven blue flames alone upon a 


green 
Candelabrum lit by cool 
September. 
Only one seyen-blossomed gentian 
stalk 


Would have been a wonder to 
remember 
Like sounds of bells against an 
autumn night 
Or bluebirds in a blowing apple 
tree, 
Half of the world a lighthouse all 
alone 
Upon the dark blue mountain of 
the sea. 


’ But here in my meadow where 
grasses were 
Friends of mine and all had once 
been tame, 
Overnight five thousand rarer things 
Than stars unrolled their spirals 
of blue flame, 
Fewer than deer on furrowed farms, 
fringed gentians, 
Wilder than hawks, secretive, 
never twice there, 
Opened their square cups, turned 
a whole valley 
Blue enough to make the sky 
seem bare. 


Once in the morning of my time 
I heard 
Some bird singing so sweet I 
covered my ears, 
And once when a horned thing 
sprang in my path, 
My dreams for a year were 
dreams of eyes of deers. 
So I looked once and quickly went 
away, 
Wishing the flowers there could 
not be true; 
A man has enough:to make his slow 
heart ache 
Without a field bluer than sea is 
blue. 
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Cool, mint flavor 


cooLt 


@ Candy coating lends 
sweetness to tangy, soft peppermint 
centers for cooling refreshing 

candy pleasure. 
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We're supplying the Armed Forces. 
They come first. So if your 
dealer doesn’t have these 
sweets today, look for 
them tomorrow. 
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Candy Crafters Ine. 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


















OR BERLOU PAYS 
FOR THE DAMAGE 


Five years is a long time for mothproofing to) 
last but Berlou guarantees against moth dam- 
age for five whole years. Berlou is colorless, 
odorless, non-inflammable. It won't stain or 
shrink even the finest fabrics. Will withstand 
repeated dry cleaning. Berlou is not new or 
untried. Has been used and guaranteed by] 
thousands of cleaners and laundries since 1930. 
Written 5-Year Guarantee 
If Berlou fails, we repair, replace or pay actual 


value of articles. Ask for Berlou at depart- 
ment, furniture, drug and hardware stores. 


Better Cleaners Offer Berlou Service 
FREE BOOKLET: “How to Prevent Damage by 
Moths". Write today ....a post card will do. 


BERLOU MFG. CO., Dept. 20, Marion, Ohio 
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5 Plant Seeds This Fall for biggest, 
best Larkspur next spring. Totry, 
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we’ll send a 15c-Packet Burpee’s FRE 
b with directions. All colors mixed. 3 
Easy to grow, needs no special 
3, 4ft.tall. Write today--send stamp for postage. 
ee W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Burpee’s Seed 
(or) 268 Burpee Blidg., Clinton, lowa 
COR REMOVED WITH 
PREPARATION | 
Say eee to corn-pads and dangerous razors. A new 
pestiest corns or callus. Contains six ingredients including 
pure castor oil, iodine, benzocaine, and SHON OR ARTUR o> 
cA 
age. 35c bottle saves untold misery. 
Druggist re- \ Good Housekeeping 
LO) Ci Cete 2Ya J turns money Xe ramets 8 
Send for FREE Samples | 
COLONIAL YARN HOUSE,1231-RCherry St.,Phila.7,Pa. — 
Smart, youthful styles for Morning, Street, or ¢ Gataly L, 
Afternoon. Also Maternity Bras & Lingerie. ely 


LA 
Giant Double Larkspurseeds free, 
? care--large double florets, closelyset, spikes3to | 
: i 
Bae ee 268 Burpee Blidg., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
CASTOR OIL 
liquid, NOXACORN, relieves pain and dries up the 
salicylic acid. Easy directions in pack- Guarareoed b SN 
KNITTING YARNS mir | 
Mail Service | 
MATERNITY DRESSES //7::; 
CRAWFORD'S:Dept.A*1233 Balt, Ave., Kansas City,Mo, . 


surface of the wing as the wind blew them 
backward, and she watched them take hold 
of the wing and come dancing over the black 
surface until they were right up under the 
cockpit itself. At first she was not frightened. 
She could see him sitting there, very cool, 
glancing continually to one side, watching 
the flames and flying the machine, and once 
he looked quickly around and smiled at her 
and she knew then that there was no danger. 
All around she saw the searchlights and the 
flak and the explosions of the flak and the 
colors of the tracers, and the sky was not a 
sky but just a small confined space which 
was so full of lights and explosions and 
flashes that it did not seem possible that one 
could fly through it. 

But the flames were brighter now on the 
left wing. They had spread over the whole 
surface, and they were alive and active, feed- 
ing on the fabric, leaning backward in the 
wind which fanned them and encouraged 
them and gave them no chance of going out. 

Then came the explosion. It must have 
been the gas tanks on the left side, because it 
couldn’t have been anything else. There was 
just a blinding white flash and a hollow 
crumph as though someone had burst a 
blown-up paper bag, and then there was 
nothing but flames and thick whitish-gray 
smoke. The flames were coming up through 
the floor and through the sides of the cock- 
pit; the smoke was so thick that it was diffi- 
cult to see and almost impossible to breathe. 
She became terrified and panicky because 
he was still sitting there at the controls, fly- 
ing the machine, fighting to keep it on an 
even keel, turning the wheel first to one side, 
then to the other; and suddenly there was a 
blast of cold air, and she had a vague impres- 
sion of urgent crouching figures scrambling 

“past her and throwing themselves away from 
the burning aircraft. 








You can still 
give your home a 
new ‘wardrobe’ 
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IMPERIAL! 
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I1M)PERIAL 


| st BROWN enough, 


Imperial Washable Wallpapers are ready 
now for you to buy—in a wide variety of 
patterns and colors. And they still maintain 
the famous quality which has made 
Imperial the leader among wallpapers! 





. and just 
CRISP enough... 


Now the whole thing was a mass of flames, 
and through the smoke she could see him 
still sitting there, fighting with the wheel 
while the crew got out, and as he did so he 
held one arm up over his face because the 
heat was so great. She rushed forward and 
took him by the shoulders and shook him 
and shouted: 

“Come on, quickly; you must get out, 
quickly, quickly.” : 

Then she saw that his head had fallen 
forward upon his chest and that he was limp | 
and unconscious. Frantically she tried to |- 
pull him out of the seat and toward the door, | 
but he was too limp and heavy. The smoke | 
was filling her lungs and her throat so that 
she began to retch and gasp for breath. She 
was hysterical now, fighting against death 
and against everything, and she managed 
to get her hands under his arms and drag 
him a little way toward the door. But it ‘was 
impossible to get him farther. His legs were 
tangled around the wheel and there was a 
buckle somewhere which she could not undo. 
She knew then that it was impossible, that 
there was no hope, because of the smoke and 
the fire and because there was no time, and 
suddenly all the strength drained out of her 
body. She fell down on top of him and began 
to cry as she had never cried before. 

‘Then came the spin and the fierce rushing 
dive downward, and she was thrown forward 
into the fire, so that the last she knew was 
the bright yellow of the flames and the smell 
of the burning. 


Every Imperial paper gives you a fashion- 
> right “Color-Recipe” .. . either to blend 
with your present color scheme—or to give 
you color inspiration for an’ entirely 

new decorative plan. 
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| ‘ be a Proctor!! 


Here’s one toaster that can speak 
every “toast language’’...not only 
pops up delicious light, golden or 
dark toast but also automatically 
makes the crunchy, dry kind so 
many people like. Buy war bonds 
first, after the war get a Proctor 











Proctor Electric Co., Div. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Philadelphia 40, Penna, Imperial is Color-Locked*, guaranteed 
washable and light-resistant . . . easy to 
clean and unafraid of sunshine. Its beauty 
lasts for years—and it costs less than 


you'd think possible. 


Her eyes were closed and her head was 
resting against the back of the chair. Her 
hands were clutching the edges of the blan- 
kets as though she were trying to pull them 
tighter around her body, and her long hair 
fell down over her shoulders. 

Outside, the moon was low in the sky. The 
frost lay heavier than ever on the fields and 
on the hedges, and there was no noise any- 
where. Then from far away in the south 
came a deep gentle rumble which grew and 
grew and became louder and louder until 
soon the whole sky was filled with the noise 
and the singing of those who were coming 
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home now. Give it the fresh, lively beauty, of ora ing Ideas from Jean 
Imperial Washable'Wallpapers. Be sure to in- , ae ee iwc 
: : yy a Pica and sketches for every ' 
sist on Imperial. Its Jasting beauty means real a the nee ad 
economy--and it costs less than you’d ever 

guess. Always identified in sample books by 
the famous silver label. 
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Dept. 1-40, Glens Falls, Isis 
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*COLOR-LOCKED .. . an exclusive Imperial process 
by virtue of which all Imperial Washable Wallpapers 
are guaranteed for 3 years from date of hanging to 
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AUTOMATIC TOASTER 





competent repairs, 81 Service Stations, Coast 
Coast... see Classified Telephone Directory. 


back. 
But the woman who sat by the window 


never moved. She had been dead for some- 


time. 


withstand room exposure without fading and to clean 
satisfactorily in accordance with the instructions in- 
cluded in every roll. Should any Imperial Washable 
Wallpaper fail in these respects, it will be replaced 
without charge. 
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MIXMASTER 


THE JUICE AND 
THE JELL 


Time to make grape jelly: 
° Put a layer of grapes in kettle, 
crush, add another layer, crush 
again, and so on. If enough 
Juice to cover, don’t add water. 
Cook until soft. Drip through a 
bag. To make a second extrac- 
tion, add water to cover pulp, 
heat to a boil and drip again. 
The first juice will be clearest 
and best flavor. Keep it sepa- 
rate. . . . Crystals of tartrate, | 
often found in grape jelly, can 
be prevented by allowing juice 
to stand overnight in refrigera- 
tor. Pour it out of the bowl 
carefully so crystals will stay in 
bottom of bowl. . . . If you — 
have lots of juice, can some. 
Juice for jelly that is to- be 
canned should be boiled first 
rather than simmered to bring 
out the pectin. No sugar 
should be added at this time. 
Then you make fresh jelly ina 
spare half hour any time. Jelly 
is always better made in small 
batches. . . . Ripe fruit makes 
delicious jelly, but it’s short on — 
pectin. You can buy powdered 
and liquid pectin for making 
jelly or jam. Follow the direc- 
° tions on the container to the 
dot. To make jelly with pectin 
takes more sugar, but you get 
more jelly from the juice in less 
time and it never fails to jell, 
so you break even, 


Sharp fall winds remind you ge 
your heating equipment into 4- 
fighting condition now. 
Clean all soot and ash from the re 
side of your heating system. £ 
eighth of an inch of soot is equa 
to two inches of solid concrete in 
preventing heat absorption. 
! 

Look for leaks and stop them! e 
clean, tight heater a € 
greatest heat for the least fuel. 
Mend broken joints, ay Pipe 
fittings, unused openings, ho es i 
smoke pipe before firing tame. 

Seal window or door cracks with 

ippi ren 

felt weather stripping. For en 
surer sealing, invest in storm w 
dows and doors. You'll increase 
your heat value. 

Remove radiator covers if they 
are heat stealers. 


“Overseas 
Fruit Bars’ for 


boys in the 
service 


ON THE LINE: 


Hang clothes to dry by their 
heaviest portions: shirts by the 
tails; cotton dresses by the 
seams; trousers by the waist. . , ° 
Fold towel and pillow slips with 
one fourth over the line. Pane © 3 
Let the breeze iron your sheets, 












ANOTHER SUNBEAM RECIPE 
THAT'S EASY TO MAKE, 
PACK, SHIP 


So many thousands of requests 
for Sunbeam recipes for cookies 
to send the boys in the service 
have been received that we have 
added these new “Overseas 
Fruit Bars” to our kit of Free 
Victory Recipes. They are last- 
ing, delicious, simple and easy 
to make with Mixmaster to 
beat the stiff batter and chopped 
dates, raisins or prunes (which- 
ever is most readily available), 
You'll find complete instruc- 
tions for making them in the 
handy 3” x 5” Sunbeam recipe 
cards for your file. Send for 
your free set. 
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CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 

5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Dept. 50, Chicago 50, Ill. 

Canada Factory: 321 Weston Rd., So., Toronto 9 
Over Half a Century Making Quolity Products 
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® MIXMASTER does the tiring arm-work o., 
cooking, baking, getting meals... makes 
ingredients go further...saves time and 
money. Mixes « Mashes Whips « Beats 
Stirs ¢ Blends « Juices ¢ Folds * Creams. 


*MIXMASTER has the exclusive MIX- 
FINDER DIAL on which all the everyday 
mixing needs are plainly indicated . ., 
you simply “Dial your favorite recipe,” 
A wide range of powerful, EVEN mix- 
ing speeds. 

¢ There have been no Mixmasters man- 
ufactured at the Sunbeam factory since 
Spring, 1942, Production of war goods 
replaced them at that time. But they will 
be back as soon as conditions permit. 


IRONMASTER, SHAVEMASTER 


Hang them evenly—not quite 
double for speedy drying. . . , 
Ditto for tablecloths and 


spreads, + + Group similar 


pieces—sheets, shirts, towels— 
together. 


Too Many Green 
Tomatoes? 


Don’t let them spoil. P, in 
egg and crumbs and iy? a 
like eggplant. ry : 
with bits of bacon and cae 
ings and broil. . - Ad eS 
stews and vegetable soups 10r 
ew flavor. 
"The Mexicans make a won- 
derful green-tomato sauce ae 
call molito. Cook together A 
quart of stock (use meat paste 
and water), 1 chopped car- 
rot, 3 onions, 12 green ace 
toes, 2 red ones, diced, 1 ¢ bs 
pepper or chili powder nae 
sparingly), 2 bay leaves an . 
piece of garlic, some 8a 
and pepper. Simmer an be 
sieve it and heat with | table- 
spoon of butter or mate AE 
Bake eggs or meat balls in the 
oe When you have green er 
toes by the peck, don’t ee 
piccalilli, chowchow, nie 
green-tomato pickles and moc 


mincemeat. 


Mayonnaise Comeback. 
If the oil separates in mayon- 
naise, you can bring it back to 
usefulness again. Just add it to 
a well-beaten egg and mix well. 
If you keep mayonnaise well 
covered and in the least cool 
spot in your refrigerator, you 
won’t have separation trouble. 
When it’s too cold, it separates. 


Use All the Cauliflower 
There’s more good eating to 
cauliflower than just the head. 
Buy it untrimmed when you 
can. Dice the tender stalks 
(the tougher stalks may be 
peeled of their woody outer 
layer), cook; serve buttered or 
with cheese sauce and you've 
got a new dish for your table. 
The green stalks make deli- 
cious “cream of” soup—or com- 
bine them with other vegetables. 
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Wool is prec 
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Le bulbs, shades and reflec. 
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CREASE NaUARRCA ROAR 


Double Feature 


HEN you buy a product for one 


purpose, it’s always a pl 
learn that it has another, too. 


easure to 


for example, buy 
because these crisp, 
bout tops in taste- 
cool milk, with 
gly over them. 


A lot of people, 
Kellogg's Corn Flakes 
golden flakes are just a 
a peal _ wonderful in 
fresh fruit sliced temptin 


But what astonishes so many is to learn 


downright important Kellogg's 
Corn Flakes are as food. Through the in- 
genuity of the folks at Battle Creek, every 
tender flake 1s made the equal of the 
whole ripe grain in nearly all the protec: 
tive food elements declared essential to 


human nutrition. 


how 


That’s the story. And now that you 
know it, why not have this delightful, 


nourishing cereal often? 


“The Grains are Great Foods’— 





One sure way to stay sweet= 
after every bath, use Mum! 


Don’t take chances with 
underarm odor. Guard 
your charm with Mum! 


OU'LL step from your bath flower 

fresh! And right there . . . at that 
moment... you can begin to risk un- 
derarm odor. For underarms need spe- 
cial care. Too often a bath just isn’t 
enough! 

A bath removes past perspiration. 
But to prevent risk of future odor—to 
keep underarms fresh—always use 
Mum! 

Mum’s a wonder for s-p-e-e-d/ Only 
half a minute to smooth it on—and 
your charm is safe for hours! Use Mum 
any time—even after you're dressed— 
Mum’s safe for fine fabrics. Safe for 
skin, too! Try Mum. You'll like it. Ask 
your druggist for Mum today! 


For Sanitary Napkins — Dependable Mum is 
gentle, safe—ideal for this important purpose! 





Product of Bristol-Myers 


Muwn takes the Odor out of Ferspiration 
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SWEETLY FRESH... at this moment! 

But give your charm a future! Mum 

takes only 30 seconds—yet keeps bath- 
freshness lasting all evening long. 


DOUGHNUT GIRL 


(Continued from Page 5) 


again?” It often happens that we cannot 
all make the rounds together, and when we 
are short one a clamor arises, wanting to 
know where the missing member is. 


TUESDAY. 

Our new girl, Genevieve, is on the beam. 
Vicki and I had a couple of tense moments 
her first day, when she came out of the 
kitchen saying, ‘“‘How do you wash those 
coffee urns? They’re so heavy that I can’t 
lift them.’’ Now Genevieve has only one 
long fingernail left, she has three cuts and 
one burn, and can turn out fluffy doughnuts. 
Next we expect her to go around having 
everyone feel her muscles. From Genevieve’s 
description of herself you would expect noth- 
ing short of a baby elephant in size. She has 
already made a big hit with everyone, but 
Genevieve would put it, ““They love me on 
the hoof and by the acre.” 


WEDNESDAY. 

Wuen we first saw Murphy it was from a 
distance, and he looked like an old, old man, 
for he walked all hunched over. When he 
came closer we discovered he walked that 
way because he was in a cast all the way from 
his hips over his head. All we could see of 
him was a pair of shining dark eyes, a 
straight nose and whiskers. One day a 
lanky, tall, handsome young man came in, 
asked for coffee and doughnuts and we dis- 
covered it was Murphy minus cast. Since 
then we have come to know him quite well. 
Today they had quite a show for him. The 
band was out, an honor- 
ary guard paraded around, 
and some general awarded 
him a medal. It seems 
that walking over a bridge 
one night, Murphy heard 
a call for help from the 
water below. Murphy dove 
in, but the water where 
he landed was only six 
inches deep, so he broke 
his neck. He still managed 
to save the man, a British 
civilian, who was near 
death in deeper water. 


me for love. 


FRIDAY. 

We nave been serving a 
psychopathic hospital for 
a long time now, and it is 
still the spot where we find 
the greatest enthusiasm 
for our wares and our chatter. I have known 
them to stand in line for an hour in the 
driving rain waiting their turn, as it takes a 
long time to serve the great numbers. We 
have often commented upon how pleasant 
the fellows are and how intelligent they seem 
in their conversations. 

Today a major came over, called me 
aside and asked if we would lock the back 
door of our clubmobile from now on. In 
our little sitting room, reading one of our 
books and apparently enjoying himself lis- 
tening to the music, was their most dan- 
gerous patient, who would as soon slit 
our throats as talk to us if the impulse 
came over him. They had missed him in his 
ward and found him with us. 


Monpbay. 
AFTER a week’s vacation from coffee and 
doughnuts and a week now back with them, 
I have mingled feelings about that famous 
American dish. If it were not for the G.I.’s 
that went with them, I am sure that they 
might become a bit monotonous. I have just 
been figuring out that since I started this job 
I have helped in the making of somewhere 
between 160,000 and 175,000 doughnuts, 
3000 gallons of coffee. In the same time I 
must have helped wash around 60,000 cups, 
lift 1500 coffee urns, carry 2000 pails of wa- 
ter, wipe the counter 1360 times, sift flour 
for 580 batches of doughnuts, and have 
bumped around in the back end of a club- 
mobile some 8000 miles. You can see that if 
we evaluated our jobs in terms of production 


HUSBANDS, WIVES 


Dizzy married me for my 
money, but if he had the 
chance again he would marry 


—MARY ANNE DISRAELI. 


An ideal wife is any woman 
who has an ideal husband. 
—BOOTH TARKINGTON. 


A woman mustalways know 
more about her husband than 
hethinks she knows, and more 
than he knows about himself. 


—MRS. ALBERT EINSTEIN: 
Quoted in Reading the Price Tags of Life, 
by M.K. Eisehart. (Halcyon House.) 


Septembe 


and physical exertion, we have done o 
and would be looking for another. B 
don’t, luckily. I am so unconscie 
doughnuts that I actually ate three ¢ 
things the other morning. 


RSD 
Our biggest chore will always be car 
out full urns of coffee from the kitchen 1 
clubmobile. One Red Cross girl r 
Frances showed us her system. Abou 
time the coffee is ready she rounds up a 
G.I.’s who look playful and invites the 
play train. Well, with up to nine 
as many men plus one, with Frances pl 
engine and blowing the whistle, one cai 
quite an impressive-looking train, and ¢ 
ing full coffee urns is made easy. 

















































WEDNESD# 
Waxinc up this morning at the usual | 
more tired than I went to bed, I tho 
as I crawled out, “Let’s see, today we’v 
to make 2500 doughnuts instead of 200 
an extra 100 cups of coffee.” I had cor 
the brassiére stage in dressing when I 
up and crawled back to bed thinl 
“What’s the use? June 10, 1939, I go 
degree from college; May 31, 1914, I 
born; and what have I done about it? A 
lutely nothing. I worked in father’s 
field because I had to. I scrubbed floo 
work my way through college becau 
thought or hoped that I had a thin 
mind, and now I’m making 2500 doughnit 
a day and serving them because ——” 
then I remembered th 
there was an early-morni} 
mission and a bunc 
air-force fellows woul 
wanting coffee and dot 
nuts by eight o’clock. 
bed, then, was no lo} 
warm and comfortabl 
had to get up. 


SATURDA 

Tr was been a long 
since I took that boat 
across the Atlantic, 
not so long that I 
still remember how- 
pletely worn out and fe 
we all were. All the ot 
clubmobile girls here 
membered it too. Th 
fore, it took no persu 
ing-to gather up all 
strength we had and pitch into a jobt 
looked as if it might easily be a bit 
much for us. As a matter of fact, we ¥ 
so excited about serving incoming tro¢ 
that we all volunteered to work any hour 
the day and any length of time. And we di 
The soot was so thick that before 
twelve or more hour shift was over, 0 
dusky faces showed white smile wrink 
The smiling, laughing and joking were co 
tinuous. We never stopped, and after a whi 
we couldn’t if we had wanted to, for it Bi 
came a part of us. One girl expressed it th 
way: “When I first started talking to ui 
guys, they looked so tired that I had to smij 
and joke, and pretty soon I found I couldi | 
help it. Something just poured out of m 
and I knew I was giving out of my heart. | 
was no longer forced, it just came nat 


WEDNESDAY, 
Sometutnc terrible has happened. I amsi 
in the doughnut racket, but it is by remo 
control. I don’t get my hands in the dou 
any more. I scrub no floors, nor make 2 
coffee; but what is even worse, I don’t have 
particular G.I. in every camp who is m 
favorite. I hear a lot of stories, but not fro 
the G.I. himself. He knows I am coming 
camp, but only because some clubmobij 
girl told him and he is painstakingly 
bing the floor for her so she will pass inspe 
tion. You see, now I am one of those 10) 
rible things called supervisors, and ever} 
G.I. recoils at the sight of me all dressed wy 
with no lovely grease smells. 
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LORD DUNSANY, 
when last in the 
United States, com- 
mented on American 
advertising— which, 
though he dislikes all 
advertisements, he 

tgs thinks superior to 
TS ey ys e the British: ‘Should 
ee SOE ST B Weem be written 
about a daffodil, the English blurb would read, 
‘We, the publishers, feel that we need offer no 
apology for this delightful bit of nature’; 
whereas your typical American blurb would 
read, ‘Best thing written this season on daffo- 
dils.”’’ Having been, besides a distinguished 
author, soldier and explorer, a student of 
Greek history all his life, Lord Dunsany was 
appointed in 1940 to the Byronic Chair in 





Athens, but soon after he and Lady Dunsany | 


arrived in that city Greece was invaded and 
they escaped to Crete. Then Crete fell and 
they fled to North Africa, arriving eventually 
in England. Their adventures during those 
perilous days, hiding in small boats, being 
under direct fire and bombings, gave him 
colorful background for his most recent novel, 
Guerrilla, featured in this month’s JOURNAL. 


DOROTHY CUR- 
NOW HANDLEY, 
author of ll Be With 
You, writes, “I was 
born in Reno, Ne- 
vada, but my family 
moved to Idaho when 
I was sixteen. Finish- 
ing high school, I ap- 
plied for nurse’s 
training at the Holy Cross hospital, upsetting 
the nuns by neglecting to state that I was 
only four feet, eleven inches tall. I tried to ap- 
pease them by growing the required inch, and 
succeeded by the time I had won my cap. 
Married two years after graduation, and when 
~ my babies emerged from the safety-pin-and- 
formula stage, I bought myself a typewriter— 
which was the beginning of the end. I have 
a wonderful husband, two children of as- 
sorted sizes and sex, love cats, hate carrots 
and weigh a hundred and six pounds.”’ 


NEWTON STUDIO 


DR.G.T. W. PAT- 
RICK, author of Are 
Morals Out of Date? 
says, “Although I 
was born in New 
Hampshire not far 
from Concord, the 
townspeople will 
never point with 
pride to me—since 
Daniel Webster was born only seven miles 
away.”’ Graduate of the Universities of lowa, 
Yale and Johns Hopkins, Doctor Patrick was 
for many years professor of philosophy at 
the State University of Iowa and author of 
many books and articles on psychology, phi- 
losophy and science. ‘‘The three basic things 
which I learned in boyhood—absolute truth- 
fulness, an uncompromising respect for 
womankind, and complete fidelity to any 
given job—neyver came to me from textbooks, 
teachers or parents. I think I just absorbed 
them from the New England atmosphere.” 
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MUCKEI— 
(5 I1cKI1 Good/ 


SCO! No other shortening does 


u can fix 
very one 
. easy to 
Crisco! 

“isco does 
ing. For 
et. Time 
nore ten- 
et flaky, 
ind with 


ime meals EXCITING and DIGESTIBLE! 


Crisco, there’s no need to worry about 
digestions. Even Crisco fried foods are 
so digestible children may eat ’em! 

Begin today! Use Crisco and follow 
the Crisco Pastry Method, and those 
Pastry Shells will melt in your mouth. 
Fry that Skillet Chicken in Crisco and 
you'll know it’s digestible. Any time a 
recipe calls for shortening—reach for 
pure, all-vegetable Crisco and be sure! 


CREOLE CHICKEN SHORTCAKE 


1 recipe baking powder biscuit 
2tbsps. Crisco + 2 thsps. chopped onion 
4 tbsps. chopped gréen pepper 

Ya cup chopped celery me 
4 tbsps. flour + 2 cups tomato juice 
1-2 cups diced cooked chicken 
l tsp. sugar * 1 tsp. salt - V2 tsp. pepper 


Make biscuit dough. (For flaky, tender bis- 
cuit, that’s easy to digest, use Crisco in your 
favorite recipe.) Roll out half of dough to 8" 
round. Cut 3" circle from center.--Roll out 
remaining dough and fit into 8" cake pan. 
Brush with melted Crisco and place ring on 
top. Bake in hot oven (450°F.) 15 min, 

In hot digestible Crisco, fry onion, pepper 
and celery till tender. Stir in flour. Add to- 
mato juice. Cook slowly; stir till thick. Add’ 
chicken; season. Serve between layers of short~ 
cake. All Measurements Level. Serves 4-6, 
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are So Lively, So Active 
ushes Come Sparkling White 
Rich Sudsing Action! 


ARTIME! Oxydol’s new 
ive they /ft dirt out. No 
bleaching, so clothes last 
xydol’s so safe—safe for 
wn precious hands. Use 
ngs, except, of course, for 
ut bleaching! 


ade of vital war materials, 
e your Oxydol go farther. 





By Nell Giles 


ELL, it’s not so easy as falling off a log. 

But it can be done. Falling IN love is 

a strictly emotional process and there- 

fore the most fun in the world, but 
falling out of love takes brains and is there- 
fore about as much fun as doing an algebra 
problem, for a gal who doesn’t like alge- 
bra. Or, it’s like taking cod-liver oil: who 
wants to? Ourselves, we hate algebra and 
cod-liver oil. And we take to falling in love 
with natural gravity. We are strictly a one- 
man woman and difficult to detour. Which 
makes us, according to Psychologist Helene 
Deutsch, average American, grade-A mar- 
riage material. 

But we all know only too well why it is 
sometimes necessary to fall OUT of love: he 
is a scoundrel, he doesn’t love you, he is a 
man not of his word, a philanderer, or he 
has that final stop-watch quality: he’s 
married. You might have known one or 
more of these in the beginning, but oh, no, 
that didn’t stop you. Something about his 
eyebrows blacked out his faults. You put 
your hands over your eyes and said, “He 
looks wonderful to me!’’ You were in love. 
Your friends said you never looked better. 

And then what happened? Why, of 
course, the drinker drank, or the gambler 
gambled, or the philanderer philandered or 
time marched on with the man who didn’t 
love you—and still he could live without 
you. And whatever it was about his eye- 
brows that got you, still got you and you 
made excuses and you forgave. and you were 
forgiven for doubting his word. You were 
still in love and hanging on for dear life and 
your friends said you never looked worse. 

You are still in love this minute. You are 
sure he is the only man in the world for you 
and you want no advice on how to fall out 
of love. But that still small voice keeps yell- 
ing, ‘Some things will never work! See 
the facts as they are!” 

This is a very sad piece to write, because 
we know just how you feel. But we are go- 
ing to be that still small voice for a couple 
of columns and tell you how WE did it. 

The first thing to do, then, is to become 
completely disillusioned about his eyebrows. 
We mean this quite seriously. Eyebrows, of 
course, are Freud for back-of-neck, way-he- 
laughs, method-of-saying-your-name, and 
numerous other endearing qualities that 
have worn you down and out. 


Ou, HOW simple it would all be if a great 
psychologist like William James were still 
alive and had a radio program. Something 
like this: ‘My problem, Mr. James ——”’ 
And neither would Mr. James stand for 
sniveling, not speaking up or being too far 
from the microphone. He’d tell you to snap 
out of it. ““ Break that habit formation, young 
lady,’’ he’d say. *“‘ Tackle that stream of con- 
sciousness. Disillusion yourself, and quick. 
Being in love is an emotion made of habits 
of thought and feeling. And to fall out of 
love you simply have to change your mind: 
turn it in a new direction.” 

But of course you, too, remember. what 
William James wrote about how to break a 
habit: put something in its place. That 
means you can fall out of love with a man 
by substituting his bad traits for his good 
ones in your mind. At first it will take a 
Dunninger type of concentration. But if you 
keep it up, it will become a habit. And you 
have taken the first step in falling out of 
love, you are becoming disillusioned. You 
are seeing the facts as they are. 














































And this is like learning to walk after} 
long illness: you’ll need support. Some cof, we. 
sider a kind friend the best prop, but we ¢ at 
not hold with this theory. We find oursely 0 
at the crucial moment turning against tli 
friend rather than against the man we 4 it 


determined to fall out of love with . . . Bij 
that may be our natural bent toward tlh} si 
underdog. LB 


“double take.” We go to a railroad statio 
(there are two large and one small in o 
city) and we sit in a corner and watch th] 
crowds. We pick out a man who is the sam 
size, the same build, the same . . . coull 
it be? Ah, yes, there’s that quizzical ey 
brow, that black wing that hides the truth 
that endearing trait that blurs the fact tha 
he’s a scoundrel, or a man not of his wort 
or a philanderer or that he’s married. It ha 
never failed. In a big crowd at a railroat 
station we have always been able, if w 
were impersonal and honest, to see some 
one else—a perfect stranger—with thai 
trait we thought was one of a kind. Then’ 
we study this man from a distance. He 
goes to buy a paper, he flirts a little with 
the newsstand girl, he stalks off to catch his 
train. Well, we sigh and say to ourselves, 
there it goes again and so it will be a million’ 
times over. LOTS of men have funny eye- 
brows. Falling in love is no longer an iso- 
lated incident. Falling out of love gives it 
perspective. | 

Perspective is a great thing. Every girl 
should have one and keep it brightly in focus 
even on rainy days when she is neither in 
nor out of love. If you haven’t, do get one, 
because what we are going to do now will 
hurt. We are going home and tear up letters. 

Letters are even worse than music and 
perfume for making it difficult to fall out of 
love. Because there itis . . . see? Some- 
thing nice he said. And if you don’t read the 
date or remember the facts, why SHOULD 
you fall out of love? There it is plain in in- 
delible blue ink. You are tempted to read it 
over and over and shape it into something” 
you could use now. We warn you: you 
must tear up every letter he’s written you, 
you must stop wearing the perfume he likes, 
you must hear the song you loved together 
with deaf ears. And if you don’t, you'll rip 
your heart out someday with a stab of music. — 
We thank God women are like that. Women ~ 
bruise easily as l6ng as they are alive. But 
you can’t live on bruises. And life doesn’t 
want you to. ; 

As sure as you talk things over with 
people, you'll find some who'll say, “Stay _ 
in love! After all, you aren’t getting any | 
younger.” That’s just our point too. You 
aren’t getting any younger, so why waste 
time on love that will not get you mar- 
ried—or at least not happily married? 
And if you honestly believe that you could 
be happily married to a scoundrel, a philan- 
derer, a man not of his word, an alcoholic, — 
an inveterate gambler—why not look 
around among your friends and find one case 
that proves your point? 

Yes, your friends will tell you. As for HIS 
best friends—avoid them. What you con- 
sider an underground-movement type of 
question—‘“‘By the way, how is good old 
Harry these days?’’—is as obvious as an 
Allied victory. 












B the crucial point in falling out of love 
letter. You think you must write him 
fer—or telephone him—and explain 
side of it. We have never known a 
n trying to fall out of love who wasn’t 
ed to write this Farewell Letter or 
ol@this Final Telephone Conversation: 
we, bitter or noble, according to her 
2. But all a mistake. How smart men 
) cut a situation clean and leave no 
nony behind. You don’t find men writ- 
@tters to explain why they are falling 
| love with you. And you keep a certain 


respect for them, though you may wish to 
poison their eggnog. 

Of course anybody will tell you that the 
best way to fall out of love is to buy some 
new clothes, see a lot of people and meet an- 
other man. That’s all sound, sturdy advice. 
We love clothes and people and need no ex- 
cuse to surround ourselves with them. But 
look at another man?—Yes, there is al- 
ways another man with a strange eyebrow. 
So help us—and you—but there is. He is 


flirting a little with the newsstand girl right 
now. 
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COOK WITH CRISCO! No other shortening does 
so much to make wartime meals EXCITING and DIGESTIBLE! 


A chicken is a versatile bird. You can fix 
it so many different ways. And every one 
is sure to be exciting to eat . . . easy to 


digest . .. when you cook with Crisco! 

It’s true with all your cooking. Crisco does 
more than any other shortening. For 
Crisco has a special cooking secret. Time 
after time, it gives you lighter, more ten- 
der cakes. A sure way to get flaky, 
tender pie crust every time. And with 


Crisco, there’s no need to worry about 
digestions. Even Crisco fried foods are 
so digestible children may eat ’em! 

Begin today! Use Crisco and follow 
the Crisco Pastry Method, and those 
Pastry Shells will melt in your mouth. 
Fry that Skillet Chicken in Crisco and 
you'll know it’s digestible. Any time a 
recipe calls for shortening—reach for 
pure, all-vegetable Crisco and be sure! 
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re You Still in Love with Him2% 


Quiz yourself: each YES answer counts 5 points. 
If your score is below 40, you’re out of danger; be- 
tween 40 and 70, don’t marry him—it’s just infatu- 
ation; but above 70—you may as well give up—you 
can’t live without him. 


















SOUTH AMERICAN SKILLET CHICKEN 
Frying chicken (3-3Y2 Ibs.) 
Vs cup Crisco ° 1Y%q cups rice 
5 cups chicken broth or water 
V2 cup sliced stuffed olives 


ltsp. salt * 2 tsps scraped onion 


i in pi Roll in sea- 
? t chicken in pieces. 1 
Bee flour. ae ae ae 

isco. (No need to tear t 
Sorbie Oia you fry with pe: 
Crisp, light Crisco fried foods = 
so digestible even children eae 
’em!) In a large skillet, one 
remaining igerediene Ree o 
r. Bring to boul; sl 

ote or until chicken 1s teniier, AY 
Measurements Level. Serves 4-9- 


1. When yours is the wittiest crack of the evening do you wish 
| he could have been there to hear it? 











CREOLE CHICKEN SHORTCAKE 


1 recipe baking powder biscuit 
2tbsps. Crisco + 2 tbsps. chopped onion 
4 tbsps. chopped gréen pepper 

Ya cup chopped celery Pr 
4 tbsps. flour - 2 cups tomato juice 
1-2 cups diced cooked chicken 
tsp. sugar * 1 tsp. salt - tsp. pepper 


Make biscuit dough. (For flaky, tender bis- 
cuit, that’s easy to digest, use Crisco in your 
favorite recipe.) Roll out half of dough to 8" 
round. Cut 3" circle from center.--Roll out 
remaining dough and fit into 8" cake pan. 
Brush with melted Crisco and place ring on 
top. Bake in hot oven (450°F.) 15 min, . 

In hot digestible Crisco, fry onion, pepper 
and celery till tender. Stir in flour. Add to- 
mato juice. Cook slowly; stir till thick. Add’ 
chicken; season. Serve between layers of short~ 
cake. All Measurements Level. Serves 4-6. 


2. Would you have another date with him just to show that 
you are PERFECTLY indifferent? 


3. Are you dying to marry someone three inches taller than 
he and invite him to the wedding? 




























4. Do you tell yourself daily that the Career’s the Thing and 
that you’re too smart to marry anyway? 


%- Do you lack an interest in meeting somebody new, though 
your friends say they know JUST the man? 


6. Do you stay at home nights hoping the phone will ring so 
you can say NO? 


7@- Are you saving the last third of the bottle of perfume he 
gave you for goodness-knows-what occasion? 


&%. If he were the last man on earth, would you want to be the 
last woman? 


9%. When you suddenly hear THAT SONG do you want to be 
alone? 


10. Do you hopefully suspect that he’s forgotten to take that 
good snapshot of you out of his wallet . . . on purpose? 


Il. Do you suggest going places he used to go, thinking you 
might run into him when you’re with someone else? 


12. Do you get glassy-eyed at the thought of the rest of your 


a 


life without him? 










13. Do his bad traits seem to you very lovable and little-boyish, 


* EN TARTS 
CREAMED CHICK 
and you hate yourself for thinking so? 


Pee NGseo, (3) tDSP* flour 

ye hea ice! salt * Ve tsp- pepper 

. Va cups milk 

2 cups diced cooked cilayon 
1 cup mushrooms sautée’ 


2 tbsps- chopped pimiento 


Single-crust recipe Crisco Pastry 


| i lt 
-ceo: blend in flour, sal 
a cane Add milk; cook til 
tacks stir constantly. Add rem 
so ingredients an 
Barre fn pastry shells. (Be ae 
flak tender pastry ete 
alow the new sure-fire rea 
el on the Crisco label!) 


Measurements Level. Serves 4-6. 


Crisco 


9 OUT OF 10 DOCTORS SAY: 


"17'S DIGESTIBLE f” 


14. Does your voice quaver suspiciously while you’re spieling 
off the old line about good riddance? 


15. Does your handkerchief turn into a wet rag every time the 
heroine gets a raw deal? 


















16. Do you think he really cares about you and is just mean 
enough not to show it? 


+ 





17. Do you think he’s good enough for you? 


18. Do you make excuses for him to your friends, and fiercely 
defend him? 

19. Do you inwardly plan to teach him a good lesson . . . and 
forget what you want to teach him when you see him? 


20. Are you suddenly convinced that Millay is greater than 
Shakespeare? 
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Through the Barbed Wire 


N A GERMAN prison camp the word somehow got around 

that a violoncello was for sale in the neighborhood. No one 
in the camp could play the instrument; nevertheless, all the pris- 
oners saved up their meager earnings and bought it. Then they 
sent a request to the authorities for another prisoner—one who 
could play the cello! 

Thus a trivial, but to them desperately important, interest 
averted for one group of men the insidious disease known as 
“barbed-wire sickness,” or ‘‘Stalag fag.” 

“There should have been an international rule,” says an Amer- 
ican soldier, writing from a German prison camp, ‘preventing 
human, beings from keeping other human beings interned more 
than three years. Three years is the limit of what one can stand 
spiritually. One prisoner, a businessman, told me he had lost the 
power of concentration. He had studied languages in peacetime, 
but he could not carry on any longer because everything slipped 
from his mind, He told me he had periods of complete distress 
when he was not able to bear the busy street outside the barbed- 
wire fence where free human beings were passing to and fro, or the 
restricted space of the walk in front of the camp houses, with the 
caged people strolling up and down in exactly the same group. 
Everything was too repulsive for words.” 

To fight this disease, which inevitably flourishes in the narrow 
worlds behind barbed wire, War Prisoners’ Aid, Inc.,* wages a 
constant war. Its neutral representatives visit camps in enemy 
countries regularly, working side by side with the International 
Red Cross, but not duplicating its work. (Red Cross distributes 
food and clothing, inspects sanitation and living conditions, lists 
prisoners, notifies their governments, and facilitates communica- 
tion with their families.) 

The recreational and educational program of War Prisoners’ Aid 
reaches Allied prisoners—40,000 of them American soldiers—and 
alien internees in enemy countries, under an agreement by which 
a similar service is given to Axis prisoners held by the Allies. 

Hundreds of thousands of items for games, classes and religious 
programs have been shipped to prisoner-of-war camps: musical 
instruments, books (one sixth as many as the total in the New 
York Public Library), workshop materials and athletic equip- 
ment, including 35,000 tennis rackets! Prisoners lay out and 
keep up their own tennis, handball and basketball courts, and 
have even constructed a few miniature golf courses. Specific 
requests have been filed for hundreds of items such as dice, daffodil 
bulbs, bird seed, Roget’s Thesaurus, rosaries, marionettes, micro- 
scopes, tap-dancing shoes, and even a barrel for making sauer- 
kraut 

This month the National War Fund will make its annual appeal 
for nineteen member agencies, including War Prisoners’ Aid. It 
seems a certainty that as close fighting employs more men, the 
barbed-wire ranks will be increased. But you can help War 
Prisoners’ Aid to prevent “Stalag fag” by giving more this year to 
your Community War Fund. 





‘Financed entirely by the National War Fund, through contributions 
by the American public. 





THE MEVIAL AND MORAL TRALNIN 
OF THE AMERICAN CHILD 


Sy Dorothy “Thompeon 


N THIS series of articles, I have been 

dealing with some of the material im- 

provements which it is possible for us to 

make, as a nation, for the American child. 
In this connection we have dealt so far with 
two things—feeding and housing. They are 
primary. Since the days of the ancient 
Greeks it has been accepted that a sound 
mind is most likely to dwell in a sound body, 
and in our own days we know, much better 
than did the ancient Greeks, how great an 
effect sound nourishment has upon sound 
tissues. We also know that a bad physical 
environment—ugly, crowded and_ unsani- 
tary—tends to deaden the aesthetic and 
moral sensibilities, which are closely allied. 
That slums and dead-end streets produce the 
bulk of our child criminals is an axiom of 
social workers. That they also sometimes pro- 
duce geniuses and saints is quite beside the 
point. Genius and = sainthood are both 
whimsical—and both rare. 

But I think that it is also time to blow up 
the materialistic conceptions that have ruled 
a large section of our thought—that merely 
decent food, housing, shelter and material 
amenities are all that are needed to produce 
decent human beings. Every human being is 
a trinity—body, mind, and spirit or soul. A 
clean and healthy body is more likely to 
house a good mind and soul than otherwise, 
but there is no guaranty for it. The frightful 
lapses in every sort of standard of behavior 
which characterize our times cannot be at- 
tributed wholly, or even primarily, to pov- 
erty. Slums breed juvenile delinquency, but 
juvenile delinquency is by no means confined 
to slum children. Nor have worse slums al- 
ways produced so high a rate of immorality. 

30th the intellectual and the spiritual 
training of the American child have become, 
like his victuals, too soft. I do not suggest for 
a moment that we should return to the sort 
of brute-force education that martyrized 
Jane Eyre, or turn our schools into Prussian 
drill fields. But we have tied our concepts of 
education to experience with machines. In 
the mechanical world the ideal goal is to 
obtain the greatest result with the least effort. 
Machines are all “laborsaving,” and labor- 
saving is efficiency. 


Bur the creation of a superior person is 
almost exactly in proportion to the effort 
which he makes. The mind becomes efficient, 
not by the weight of information easily ab- 
sorbed, through the thousand-and-one de- 
vices to make that absorption painless, but 
in proportion to the effort concentrated upon 
the solution of problems. The trained mind 
is not necessarily the one that is most loaded 
with imbibed “knowledge.” It is the mind 
that can function when confronted with a 
problem of which it has no preknowledge. 
It is the mind that has been trained to work, 
to make an effort, to think—not merely to 
learn the answers by rote, or absorb informa- 
tion by a sort of mental osmosis. 

Our schools have been progressively neg- 
lecting the two elementary categories of 
education that produce this sort of training: 
mathematical and grammatical. School- 
masters, who for over a thousand years of 
western civilization and culture have put 









the prime emphasis on these subjects, w 
not See fools whose outworn theomal s 


vantage to the child of a oes and a ‘ 
cise training in arithmetic, elementary al-— 


is not that he may become an engineer and 
need it. The advantage lies in the fact theta 


without making an effort. The advantage, _ +4 
a 1s a it is an exact science. Two ou 7 


other answer is not relatively true or r slightiya ay 
false, but absolutely wrong. Mathematical — 
training is, therefore, in a curious sense, moral 
training. For it makes clear in the mind of 
the child that some things are absolutely 
right and some absolutely wrong. 


Cumpren have not been taught Latin, | ; 


either, for centuries, because it was thought 


“useful” for them to read Vergil, Horace or 
Seneca. It has been useful to teach them to 
think and to remember and to make an 
effort. Latin has been chosen because it is 
the verbal and grammatical base of more 
western languages than any other. But its 
real value lies in its summons to intellectual 
effort. It requires, for instance, training in 
exact memory. There is simply no way of 
grasping the meaning and use of the genitive, 
the dative, the accusative and the ablative 
out of the air. The process of learning them 
is quite different from the process of writing 
an English description of what one sees on 
the way to school. The mind is compelled to 
learn something, definitely and precisely, not 
relatively. In other words, the mind en- 
counters law. The preposition “‘in” takes the 
ablative—even if the youngster thinks the 
dative is prettier. 

The mind trained to think precisely, even 
in these simple ways, is far less likely to argue 
apropos everything, including morals, “What 
difference does it make?” For in impression- 
able years he has learned that in certain 
matters everything is difference and dis- 
crimination. He has learned that in some 
things there is all the difference between 
sense and nonsense—that the case endings, 
for instance, determine whether he is saying 
“The girl showed the hens to the farmer”’ or 
“The girl showed the farmer to the hens.” 

And if we have relaxed the studies which 
train the mind to the infellectual recognition 
of law and standards, how about those which 
directly train the moral sensibilities? 

We have paganized our schools. Freedom 
of Religion has come to mean for vast num- 
bers of American children Freedom from 
Religion—and freedom for all ethical con- 
cepts that are not entirely relative. Religion, 
in American life, is the province of the home 
and church, and must not be touched by the 
school. 

Now, it is obvious and, to me, desirable 
that sectarian religious teachings should be 
kept out of American public schools. Chil- 
dren come from Catholic, Protestant or 
Jewish homes, if they come from religiously 
inclined homes at all. Parents do not wish 
their children to be inculeated with doctrines 
foreign to their own (Continued on Page 164) 
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T YOUR age too! And you too fast on your feet to 
be caught, thwacked and stood in a corner! Or 
tucked solitary into your room to admire the wall- 
paper and think things over. Some of you have 

been reminded of spoilage before this by hairbrush- 
wielding mammas who keep their tennis forehand in 
shape by practicing on you. But many of you will 
rise and protest shrilly in my ear, ‘What do you mean 
spoiled—not me!” 


It’s like this—you throw your weight around. As- 


sailing people’s nostrils like an egg that’s sat too long 
in the sun. Offending people’s taste like a sauce that’s 
curdled. Becoming a blight-in their sight, like a skirt 
that’s scorched. And all because you have an idea 
you are a rare fruit. Something all done up in seal- 
tight plastic, rushed by super air freight from the 
highest Himalayas. One of a kind, pretty special, a 
treasure, a treat, a blessing, a favor. With an AAA-1 
bill of rights, high priority rating and royal privileges. 


YOU WANT 


Like a three-year-old standing stubbornly, unrea- 
soningly, fists clenched tight, demanding a cooky, you 
burn for something. Maybe it’s to go to Jill’s for the 
week end. Or a purple sweater. Or the privacy of a 
bedroom all your very own. You want so hard—and 
that’s reason enough to you for getting. 

It may upset mother’s plans, dad’s budget and sister 
Ann’s comforts. Regardless—you pitch your voice 
high and loud, you stamp your foot violently. And the 
memory of your sulks is so sultry that you usually 
win. You swing your royal scepter and insist on what 
you want. They’re not spoiling you—you’re doing 
that yourself. 


IT’S YOURS T00 


The family hearth happens to be your legal address. 
You prance in and out, littering your belongings, 
treading on others’ rights, and dishing out helplessness 
and irresponsibility. You might think you paid the 
rent! 

Mother’s the saddest victim. You forget all about 
your white blouse until an hour before you want to 
wear it. Then, ’midst screams that you have to do 
your nails, get your hair under control, take a bath 
and make fourteen phone calls, you insist that mother 
' stop what she’s doing and press that 
4% 44) blouse for you. 

v You think nothing of inviting two 
or three cronies to come along home 
for dinner, expecting mother to wel- 
come you all with a gala spread. When 
actually she had in mind cleaning up the 


winter coat for mother? Not you! You lay your 
financial needs in his lap with a blithe ‘‘Come on, 
give!’’ You wheedle, you tease, you shed a tear, you fly 
into a pet. Dad pays off to get you to call off the dogs. 

You have more dates than sister Ann. She seems to 
be continually elected to keep Junior and grandma com- 
pany while the rest of the tribe go out to play. When 
she does get a bid, she has to take a census before she 
can accept it. How ’bout going on record as being 
willing to postpone a date of your own in her favor? 

Presents are dealt out in your family. But not with- 
out squeaks of jealousy and rage on your part if the 
favors are bestowed in any direction but yours. Christ- 
mas doesn’t happen every week. You're plenty spoiled 
if you think every turn is yours. 


YOU DON'T LIKE IT 


And that dismisses the case. The book is dull, the 
movie falls short, the dress is horrible, the pudding 
is flat. You say so. It’s cold water. It douses and 
drenches and drowns anyone else’s joy and enthusi- 
asm. To you the business at hand smelleth unsweetly. 
And that’s cause enough, in your eyes, for everybody 
else to change their ways, to revise their thinking, to 
alter their plans, to think your way. There’s no such 
thing as another point of view. Anyone who enter- 
tains one is stubborn and thickheaded. Tilt that crown 
of yours a bit to the northeast, and resign that job as 
mistress of the gallows. 


YOU SHOULD PUSH YOURSELF 


Not me, says you. It’s too easy to be entertained 
by other people. So you take in every change at the 
local movie. You spend every odd moment curled up at 
the radio harking to others grind out the music and the 
laughs. Fun in cans is so easy to take. So much easier 
than doing the performing. Even on a musical saw. 

You pride yourself on not knowing how to do any- 
thing. On the theory that if you don’t know how, 
you'll never be asked to do it. So somebody else has to 
take care of your clothes, make your lunch sandwiches, 
see that you catch your train, and see to the arrange- 
ments for your party Saturday night. You’d fizzle them 
if you did them yourself. So everybody waits on you. 

Lady, now’s the time to wise up to the fact that 
even rare fruit can spoil. That it’s hopeless to be 
helpless. That it’s more fun to do favors than to have 
them piled high in your lap. Unless, of Course, you 
like eggs that have been left to sit long in the sun. 


A TIP ON TACTICS 












Ww in (~ odds and ends in the refrig, the egg lady Green troops seldom win big bartlgs- And gals whe 
\ , ; , ie flounder around wondering why they never win their 
NYU mi ud doesn’t come until tomorrow, and she’d al objectives, do so for lack of know-how. Here’s where 










ready spent all her points on the week-end roast. 
If your pet indoor and outdoor sport is upsetting apple- 
carts, go right on springing such surprises on your mother. 

You humor dad mildly and put up with him except 
in times of financial bleakness. When in you barge, 
costing money. Do you care whether he’s concentrating 
on squeezing out income taxes, insurance and a new 


the Sub-Deb booklet library comes to the rescue. 
Send for the free complete list, No. 1695, to the 
Reference Library, LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Pennsylvania. With these booklets in one 
hand, you can make yourself over from scratch, 
and finish up the WINNAH—with all the dates 
and men and friends and fun that you can handle! 
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The “bortle bacillus” which many noted 
dermatologists assert is a causative agent 
of infectious dandruff. 


se 





- Start now with 


-LISTERINE 
ANTISEPTIC 











| Countless men and women disregard simple symptoms 
| like the above...and, before they know it, are in the 
| clutches of infectious dandruff which can be very bother- 
| some. 










Why not help safeguard the health of your scalp by 

| making Listerine Antiseptic and massage a part of your 

| usual hair-wash? It’s easy, simple, delightful and inex- 

| pensive. 
And, if infectious dandruff has already started, step the 

treatment up to twice a day. Don’t rely on overnight 

remedies that do not kill germs. Treat an infection as it 

should be treated . . . regularly, with germicidal action. 


Kills ‘‘ Bottle Bacillus’”’ 


Listerine Antiseptic kills millions of germs including the 
stubborn “bottle bacillus” (Pityrosporum ovale). In the 
opinion of many a noted dermatologist this ugly little 
customer is a causative agent of infectious dandruff. 
















As you apply Listerine Antiseptic you will be delighted 
to see how quickly distressing flakes and annoying scales 
begin to disappear ... how soon itching is alleviated. 








Your scalp tingles and glows and your hair feels won- 


derfully fresh. 


Remember, the Listerine Antiseptic treatment, used 
twice-daily in tests, within one month brought complete 
disappearance, or marked improvement, of the symptoms 
of dandruff to 76% of dandruff sufferers. Remember, 
also, that Listerine Antiseptic is the same antiseptic that 
has been famous for more than 60 years in the field of 
oral hygiene. It merits your trust. 




















Lampert PHarmacat Company, St. Louis, Mo. 






The TREATMENT 


WOMEN: Part the hair at various places, 
and apply Listerine Antiseptic. MEN: Douse 
full strength Listerine Antiseptic on the 
scalp morning and night. 

Always follow with vigorous and persist- 
ent massage. Continue the treatment so 
long as dandruff is in evidence. And even 
though you’re free from dandruff, enjoy a 
Listerine Antiseptic massage once a week 
to guard against infection. 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC the Tested Treatment ; 
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LARUE e Grace galore in this 
slim-heeled classic pump, deftly 
designed to flatter. Chic 

open foe...tailored faille bow. 


DOROTHY « Cross-strap 
step-in pump to take you ‘round 
the clock, ‘round the town, 

Elegance—plus ease! 


Twice as smart! Samuel 

Chapman’s overblouse goes 
with a short skirt for 

afternoon, with the longer 
skirt for after-dark! 


Work out your 
bred Vitality Shoes 


Buy U. S. War Bonds 
and Stamps 


Complete Range of Sizes and Widths 


Vitality Open Road Shoes 
for Outdoor and Campus Wear 
$5.50 and $6.00 





VITALITY SHOE COMPANY @ DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY e ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Protests to Parents 


Dear Editors: | am sixteen, and al- 
though my home life does not make for 
any wrong temptations, I am acquainted 
with, and have spoken intimately with, 
many girls who have allowed themselves 
to be picked up by soldiers. Not one of 
them has so much as suggested that pa- 
triotism has anything to do with this 
habit. The reason is, I believe, universal. 
The girls have simply been neglected and 
do not stop to consider that what they are 
doing is wrong. Their future seems empty, 
as does their present. They crave atten- 
tion and respect, and most of them attain 
this feeling when soldiers kiss them and 
murmur sweet things to them. Sooner or 
later they become so carried away with 
passion that they give in easily to any- 
thing that is asked of them. As far as pa- 
triotism is concerned, I don’t think many 
delinquent girls even care if we win this 
war or not. They are not asked to do any- 
thing to help. They are too young to get 
war jobs or join any of the women’s mili- 
tary groups. That is why they turn to 
servicemen for their pastimes. That is why 
they roam the streets at night looking for 
the wrong kind of entertainment. 

Nine times out of ten, adults are the 
ones to blame for their children’s bad hab- 
its. Some of America’s mothers should 
realize that the most patriotic thing they 
can do to help in this war is to stay home 
and give their children the proper care 
while they are growing up! 

Sincerely yours, 
Kae. 


Colonel Likes 
“How America Lives”’ 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Gould: My family and I, as 
very old subscribers to the Lapres’ HOME 
JOURNAL, have read with great interest 
and with very considerable profit the 
series of articles which you have run de- 
scribing typical American families. These 
articles have great value to the military 
man as well as to the sociologist, psychol- 
ogist, economist, industrialist, historian 
and politician, or statesman, as well as to 
the man in the street. 

As an officer of the United States Army 
with over forty-four years’ service, and 
now librarian at the Army War College, 
where I give a great deal of thought to 
printed material which attempts to an- 
alyze for us the types of humanity which 
make up our armies, I have found the ar- 
ticles in the Lapigs’ HOME JOURNAL a 
real contribution to this important litera- 
ture. Very sincerely, 


A. GIBSON. 
Colonel, Chemical Warfare Service. 


Penn’s Old House 
Visited by Public 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Dear Editors: On October 24, 1944, the 
three hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of William Penn will be celebrated in 
Philadelphia. A lasting memorial to the 
great Quaker is Pennsbury, his re-created 
country estate in lower Bucks County. 
The Delaware River site is the one orig- 
inally chosen by the first Pennsylvanian 
in 1683. 

“Of cities and towns of concourse be- 
ware,’’ Governor Penn wrote. ““A country 
life and estate I like best for my children.” 

He wrote minute plans for his Colonial 
home: “‘I would have steps at the water 
side, out of one court into another 
lay’d, also at the door. The partition be- 
tween the best parlor & the great Room 
should be wainscoated up even with the 
chimneys at least and double leay’d doors, 
one next & tother next tother room, which 
makes a Kind of dark closet between & no 
matter for wainscoat.’’ He desired ‘‘a 
good pair of staires at the landing & a 
handsom walk to the house of Gravil, or 
paved with pitt Stones, and twenty 
young populars, about 18 inches round, 
beheaded, to twenty foot in a walk below 
the Steps to the Water.” 

Although fourteen children were born 
to the Penns, none seemed interested in 
the manor, and a century later it was an 
“ancient pile, very near falling, the Lin- 


VUCLODET, 194: 


Our Readers Write Us 







tal that was over the door lays néar the 
ruins dated ‘W. 1683 P.’ scarcely legible.” 

A dozen years ago the site was deeded 
to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
The Pennsylvania Historical Commission — 
was charged with the task of making a 
Penn Memorial, rebuilding the manor 
on its original location. Archaeologists dis- 
covered outlines of foundations for the 
manor house, the barn, icehouse, smoke 


Cc. P. MILLS & SON 
Pennsbury restored. 


house, bake and brew house, the walks 
and various other buildings, all of which 
have now been re-created. The few pieces 
of original tile, hardware, brick and glass 
have been reproduced so that the me- 
morial is truly a genuine work of Colonial 
architecture. Landscaping is well under 
way and magnificent gardens have sprung 
up once again on the rich soil. Thus far 
few of the rooms have been furnished, be- 
cause the commission is using only authen- 
tic seventeenth-century pieces, 

Although Pennsbury can be reached 
only by automobile, it has had 30,000 vis- 
itors since its reopening in July, 1939. 
The Welcome Society, descendants of 
those Quakers who came over with Penn 
in the Welcome to establish ‘‘a holy ex- 
periment’ in government, has made 
Pennsbury one of its major projects. * 

On the three hundredth anniversary, 
Lord Halifax, the British Ambassador, 
and T. Edmund Harvey, M.P., represent- 
ing the English Quakers, will speak in 
Philadelphia, together with Justice Owen 
J. Roberts. Author of a two hundred-and- 
fifty-year-old ‘‘plan for a parliament of 
nations,’ and regarded by a non-Quaker 
English biographer as ‘“‘the greatest 
Englishman and the greatest European 
of his time,’’ William Penn is well worth 
the attention which will be given him on 
the tercentenary of his birth. 


RICHMOND P. MILLER. 
Chairman of committee on arrangements for 
the Friends Penn Tercentenary Meeting. 


What’s a Juke Box? 


Transvaal, South Africa. 

Dear Editors: Even in this part of the 
world we get the JOURNAL, and it serves 
as an introduction to America. It’s a sort 
of wonderland to us—what are juke boxes, 
and sneakers, and corn pone, and what 
does a genuine hamburger consist of? 
I'm sixteen and go into the university this 
year. I’m going to be an architect, and 
one of my favorite dreams is to study 
someday in New York. But that’s impos- 
sible, for a time at any rate—there’s going 
to be so much to do for my own beautiful 
country after the war, we won't have 
much time for globe-trotting. 

South Africa—this part of it anyway— 
isn’t as different from America as most 
people seem to imagine. We follow your 
fashions—culled mostly from the JourR- 
NAL—even though we are usually several 
months behind. And we can buy waffles 
in most of our cafés, and talk Americanese 
on occasion—to our parents’ horror. But 
there's so much more I want to learn 
about you. 

Editors, don't you know some young 
Americans—young enough, that is, to 
have fun, and old enough to realize there 
is something besides that in life—who are 
interested enough in the world outside 
to write to me? I'd simply love to have 
someone to write to, and ask all the things 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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(Continued from Page 10) 
that puzzle me about your country. I 
love your books, your films and your 
magazines. Which, dear JouRNAL, is a 
compliment all for yourself; besides my 
eldest brother’s Esquire, which he, at 
least, prefers. The JouRNAL, just the 
same, follows him to Italy monthly. 
DIANE MURRAY, 
75 Lombard Street, 
Potchefstroom. 


Severskys in the Making 


APO, New York, N.Y. 
Dear Editors: 1 want to thank you for 
the article by Major Seversky on how 
much he owed his work to the loss of his 
leg. I work in an orthopedic ward. Some 
of the patients have lost legs and arms in 
the battle that goes on in this part of the 
world. Here they have to make the first 
mental adjustment. I’ve passed the mag- 
azine about and the change in mental atti- 
tude is wonderful. They seem to take a new 
lease on life. 


LT. BEATRICE SILVERMAN, A.N.C. 


What Does That Mean? 


Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Dear Editors: Marion Jackson (letters 
to the editors) came from England to 
Virginia, and found a difference in vo- 
cabulary, which is what you'd expect. I 
went from Altoona to teach in Canton, 
Pennsylvania, a distance of less than one 
hundred and fifty miles, in the same state, 
and had to learn new meanings to most of 
my vocabulary. 

The first day in school, I said to one of 
the boys, ‘‘ Pull down the blind, John.” 
He looked so bewildered that I wondered 
if he were deaf, so I pulled the blind down 
myself. The boy looked at the rest of the 
class, and in an awe-struck voice said, 
“Kids, she meant lower the shade.’’ To 
them, a blind was a wooden shutter, and 
there were none on the schoolhouse. 

My landlady asked if I liked pieplant 
and fried cakes. When I said I had never 
tasted them, she brought me rhubarb 
and sweet doughnuts. I embarrassed the 
grocer by asking him to give me a poke; 
I meant a paper bag, of course, but the 
only poke he knew of was a poke in the 
ribs. I finally learned to pick up a room 
instead of redding it up, to get coal ina 
scuttle instead of in a bucket, to fry steak 
in a spider and not ina skillet, and so on 
through an endless list. 

Then we moved here, still in the same 
state, and had to learn Pennsylvania 
Dutch. How would you interpret, ‘It 
makes a good day for washing’’; or 
“Again it’s three o'clock, I'll go down- 
town”’; or even “ My off is all’’ (my vaca- 
tion is over)? 

But don’t take Marion Jackson's sug- 
gestion and make a dictionary. Folks like 
to laugh with you at your mistakes and 
help you learn their ways. It helps you 
get adjusted and acquainted in a new 


place. MARTHA W. THOMAS. 


Dorothy Has a Cow 


The Duke's Cottage, 
: Rudgwick, England. 

My dears: The flitter bombs still trun- 
dle over us and go pop. I was down at our 
village school, where I am what is known 
as a manager, when the ominous rattle of 

“one coming filled the air. 

“Now,” said Miss Pengelly, the head 
teacher, without the least change of ex- 
pression, “‘what do we do when we hear 
that noise?’’ 

“We go under our desks, Miss Pen- 
gelly,’’ the school replied in unison, as if 
they were doing their twice-times table. 
And under they went, to lurk there look- 
ing for all the world like pixies under 
mushrooms, chanting this drill: ‘‘ Now it is 
approaching us.’’ Pause. ‘‘ Now it’s right 
overhead, Miss Pengelly.’’ Pause. ‘‘ Now 
it’s gone over, Miss Pengelly.”’ 

And out they all popped and continued 
with their lesson, utterly calm and mat- 
ter of fact about it all. 

Daughter Mary, who was to have had 
her baby here, is going to North Ireland. 
It’s rather sad, but never mind. Maybe I 
shall pop over. 


Later. Untold excitement in a rumor 
that we are all to be allowed fifteen square 
yards of chintz or other materials this 
year without coupons, to make curtains 


or what you will! This will save many a 
sticky situation, as I did not know what 
on earth I was going to do for nursery 
curtains at Bruce Cottage. : 

Depressed beyond measure at the milk 
Situation, and the various people who 
come without ration cards to share my 
two pints a week, I have risked all and 
bought a cow. I know not a thing about 
cows, except at which end to sit with a pail, 
so it’s rather giving hostages to fortune. 
But a kind man up the lane is going to 
milk it for me, and generally look after it. 
So many people told me I couldn't pos- 
sibly do such a thing in wartime, but then 
all my life has been spent doing things 
people told me I couldn’t possibly do— 
starting years ago about writing stories! 
And recently I have been told you couldn’t 
possibly furnish a house, or get an electric 
refrigerator, or buy saucepans, or get a 
portable wireless. And I did every one of 
those things in time. 


Later. The cow has arrived. Her name 
is Lucy Liphook (don’t ask me why; it is 
something to do with a herd). I find that 
by getting up a quarter of an hour earlier, 
which never did anyone any harm, I can 
deal with the milk, and wash the pail and 
pans, and be ready to start work at the 
same time as usual. And it is marvelous to 
face a day in which milk at least presents 
no other problems. More, to see one’s 
friends lining up with jugs. I am going to 
make butter. 


Later. The talk this week end was mostly 
of the attempt on Hitler. The silent gen- 
eral who is staying here says how can a 
nation hope to win a war when its high-up 
generals can’t get their man at five yards’ 
range? 

The other day I had a talk with an 
American boy over here, who said he had 
been much mystified when he first came 
to England and ordered tea anywhere, at 
being asked ‘‘Indian or China?’’ Not 
wanting tea in a paper cup, he always said 
China, and it took him quite a while to 
realize what is meant by “‘ That is black— 
or green—tea.’’ And one day in a restau- 
rant he got a perfectly wonderful kind of 
affair, all hot egg with treacle inside it. 
When he asked what it was, to his amaze- 
ment he was told, ‘““An American pan- 
cake.” 

‘ My love to you all, 


DOROTHY BLACK. 


His *““Commanding Officer’’ 


Epitor’s Note—The following letter 
was sent to us by a veteran of World 
War I, now serving in the. Coast Guard. 
He says, “In 1917 my wife was practi- 
cally left with her wedding linen un- 
packed while I did eighteen months and 
four offensives in Europe. Now, after 
twenty months of landings from the Aleu- 
tians through Tarawa to the Marshalls, 
I received the enclosed. If more wives 
could have the guts to write such letters, 
it would make it easier for their men to 
die, or live, out here. Now I know, what- 
ever happens, she’ll get by.”’ 


San Pedro, California. 

Dearest: In the letter waiting when I 
got home you tell me that you could be 
discharged on account of your age. I 
think you know how much I love you and 
how happy I am to be with you, but I 
wouldn’t have you quit just for my sake. 

For a while I felt your curiosity and 
thirst for adventure had sent you into war 
and that I was paying the piper, but as 
time has gone on and I’ve seen how you 
have borne hardship and from time to time 
you have writtenthings that revealed your 
real motives, I’ve come to see that it was 
the only thing for you to do. 

It’s hard, dangerous work. I know that, 
but if it is your work, you will have the 
strength and courage to do it and I to 
bear it. To be perfectly honest, I must 
admit I'd be happy if they said, ‘* You've 
done a good job, but it’s time for you to 
rest. You may go home now’’—that is, if 
you could accept it happily. 

If you go into battle again and I don’t 
know for weeks, perhaps months, how or 
where you are, I'll suffer. But, knowing 
that your experience and good sense are 
helping to decrease the cost in lives and 
suffering for the young who must bear 
the cross for the world, I'll find a little 
comfort. I'll be helping a little, too, by 
my sacrifice. G. 


—but no reason it should be the same spot 
as always! Look around the house with both 
eyes wide open—you'll find dozens of new and 
interesting places for familiar things. 


FRAME YOUR PLANTS — they look twice 
as pretty when they're framed! Any home 
carpenter can make this attractive “shadow 
box” from a discarded picture frame— 
painted white and given a good “‘antique-ing”. 















NO LOST-AND-FOUND NEEDED— 
for umbrellas and overshoes never get out 
of hand when this holder is tacked inside 
the hall closet door. Any sturdy fabric will 
do. Size it to suit your needs and match 
the color to the hall walls. 


KEEP YOUR BLOUSES FRESH —an 
ordinary packing case is the start of this clever 
blouse box. Top and front are hinged, and a 
pole run through (a broom handle is just the 
thing). The top is padded, and the entire box, 
inside and out, is covered with chintz to 
match your room’s decorative scheme. 


THE PERFECT PLACE for your 
Whitman’s Sampler is a handy corner 
of the living room table—right where 
the family can reach it! For Whitman’s 
Chocolates are so luscious—the centers 
such mouth-melting bits of delight, the * 
chocolate so richly smooth and dis- 
tinctively Whitman’s—they’re first 
choice everywhere. 


If you can’t always get your favorite Sampler, 
remember it’s because millions of pounds of 
Whitman’s Chocolates are going to all our 
fighting fronts. The box of candy you couldn't 
get today may be the box your boy or girl 
enjoyed yesterday, 


Copr. 1944, Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., Phila, 





Buy War Bonds and Stamps 



















Armour’s Star Pork Sausage 


and Poached Apples 
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Armour's Star on this eas 
flavory pure pork sausage _ 
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Armour’s Star Pork Sausage. Then this fine, pure 
pork is seasoned to perfection with the best, im- 
ported spices. wa 
And you get this choice pork sausage at its flayor 
peak, because it’s made fresh daily in scores of 
Armour Sausage Kitchens throughout the nation. 
So buy the best—buy Armour’s Star Pork Sausage. , _ 
And be sure to treat your family to these old-fash- val 
ioned, country style breakfasts, for which the ree rr 
pes are given here. They’re sure to please your 
family! 
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lt is the pledge of Armour and Company that you can 
not buy better sausage than Armour's Star—for Armour's 
Star label is your guarantee that there is no finer quality. 
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Fine pork sausage is a taste-exciting, wonderful 
meat for breakfast, lunch or dinner. 

You can depend on Armour’s Star Pork Sausage 
for juicy, tender, flavorful enjoyment every time. 
For Armour carefully selects the pork cuts for these 
eating qualities. Only the best of the pork cuts in 
any Armour Sausage Kitchen are chosen for 
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Lib, Ap nd Fried Mush 
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How Good 
Were the 
Good Old Days? - 
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Occasionally a whimsical person, yearning 
for the good old days, wistfully dreams of 
turning back the hands on the clock of 
history. 

Failing to understand the foundations of 
contemporary civilization, he longs for a 
return of the simple pastoral life in which 
each family was a self-contained unit. 

Let’s examine such a fantastic aspiration. 

If those now on the farms reverted to 
family agriculture, family processing of 
foods, and family preparation of livestock 
into edible meat, there would be far too 
little food produced to keep the human 
machine going. 

Accordingly, modern packers and food 
processors should be recognized as social 
instrumentalities which have made possible 
a vast upsurge in the standards for gracious 
living and for leisure. 

The superior quality of juicy steaks, pal- 
atable pork chops, and tasty sausages re- 
flects in part competent operations in the 
packing house. Armour achievements in- 
clude pioneering in the use of artificial re-_ 
frigeration in chill rooms and cutting rooms. 
A pace setter in sponsoring natural ice re- 
frigerator cars and first to apply pre-cooled 
brine to these cars, Armour gave its meats 
a first-class ticket direct from the farm to 

the American dinner table, with freshness 
unimpaired. 

Through such dreams realized, under 
present day specialization and methods for 
food processing and distribution, fewer than 
11 million workers on the farm are provid- 
ing for the food requirements of a popula- 
tion of 135 million persons. In addition we 
are exporting food commercially, under 
Lend-Lease and are helping to feed popu- 
lations in occupied countries. 

Back in 1880, it required almost 8 million 
workers on the farms to provide food and 
other agricultural products for a total pop- 
ulation of only 50 million. The significance 
of this difference should be fully appraised. 

In 1880, it almost took one person on 
the farm for every 6 of population. 





Now we are providing more and better 
food with only 1 worker on the farm for 
every 12 of population. 

This improvement ‘in the efficiency of 
American agriculture was made possible by 
the introduction of better agricultural 
machinery, by the increased use of the trac- 
tor as a form of mechanical energy, through 
better understanding of seeds and of the 
conditions of scientific agriculture. 

As a sales outlet for important products 
of agriculture, Armour and Company and 
other packing houses take pride in this evi- 
dence of far-reaching improvements in the 
methods of raising and preparing food for 
the dinner table of the typical American 


family. 


President, Armour and Company 


Fourth of a series of statements on the American system of 
free enterprise which makes possible such institutions for 
service as Armour and Company. 





Fifty Years Ago 


in the Journal 





N OCTOBER, 1894, everyone was 

talking about Elsie de Wolfe’s 
spectacular gowns in the John Drew 
play, The Bauble Shop. Actress 
Ellen Terry boasted of her new ac- 
complishment, “the power to turn 
pale at will,” and the aged waltz 
king, Johann Strauss, was feted 
riotously in Vienna. Autocratic 
Oliver Wendell Holmes died in his 
Boston Beacon Street home, the 
U. S. Navy complained that half of 
its fine new fleet was tied up at the 
docks for lack of crews, and Japan 
was severely trouncing China. 


**A spare room with its brass bed- 
stead may be made most attrac- 
tive by making a canopy over the 
bed of green crepe paper,’ suggests 
the October, 1894, JOURNAL, which 
also points out that a ‘‘daintily 
draped dressing table’? can be 
achieved with lavender crepe paper 
and lavender satin bows. 


‘tJ. G. C. If the young lady is en- 
gaged to be married to the young 
man, and if she is accompanied by 
her mother, there would be no im- 
propriety in her paying him a visit 
when he is ill.”’ 


According to style expert Isabel Mal- 
lon, “A tiny woman of four years 
looks prettiest when she is dressed in a 
bright red coat and a big red felt hat 
trimmed with black birds or black 
plumes. With this, the little miss 
carries a muff of black astrakhan and 
wears a long dress of black cashmere.” 


**Ethel: If the gentleman does not 
repeat the offense of calling you by 
your Christian name, I do not 
think it necessary for you to say 
anything about it.”’ 


“L. M. In receiving visitors, it is not 
in good taste, especially if the caller 
is a young man, to have the chairs 
too close together.” 


In an article called Two English 
Authors of Repute, we learn that 
Conan Doyle is “‘just what one 
might expect—strong, vigorous 
and healthy looking.’’? James Bar- 
rie, to judge from his photograph, 
is slight, and rather pale, with a 
studious expression and handle- 
bar mustache. “‘Last July Mr. Bar- 
rie was married to a charming 
English girl. It is said that his 
book, When a Man’s Single, led 
indirectly to his meeting the lady.”’ 


“Nettie: I think that a woman of 
twenty-seven should meditate a 
very long time before she permits 
herself to become 
engaged to a man 
of twenty-three.” 


**Lucinda: It is 
very bad taste for 
aman, or a woman 
either, to use 
strong perfume, 
and certainly no 
person of refine- 
ment would care 
for musk.”’ 
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GOSSIP ABOUT PEOPLE 
‘YOU KNOW, EDITORS 
‘YOU LIKE AND WHAT 
GOES ON IN NEW YORK 


LL kinds of things go on down be- 
low us in Rockefeller Plaza, but 
just about the time this issue appears 
they'll be having the first public dog 
pageant in history, and they’re ex- 
pecting it to cause even more excite- 
ment than the great plantings of 
prize chrysanthemums which will be 
decorating the terraces at the same 
time. Champions representing more 
than fifty breeds of dogs will be put 
through their paces, and one at a time 
will ascend the podium, as you can 
see above in the picture taken for our 
own special preview. If you didn’t 
happen to know there was a National 
Dog Week, that’s what the pageant’s 
celebrating. 


Mrs. Mark Clark has been telling 
Richard Pratt not only what her 
husband wants for Christmas, but what 
that popular general says his men would 
like to get, which makes as good a list 


of last-minute suggestions as you'll. 


find—with overseas mail closing the 
fifteenth of thismonth. Family pictures 
in a folding case, for one thing; sweet- 
smelling soap, especially in Italy and 
the tropics; metal wrist-watch bands; 
and an especially big batch of mail— 
most important. Navy men would like 
the kind of dog-tag chains the Army 
gets, thin wallets and harmonicas. 
Money most soldiers and sailors have 
enough of; chocolates melt, and diaries 
are forbidden. According to his wife, 
General Clark wants another pen- 


EUROPEAN 





Clark2of the Fighting Fifth. 


and-pencil set and a really good pocket 
knife. But what he really wants most 
is a nonmilitary secret between Mrs. C, 
and Mr. P. 


Wacs who are now in England, France, 
Italy, North Africa, Egypt, India, Aus- 
tralia, New Caledonia, New Guinea, 
Hawaii, Labrador and British Colum- 
bia have asked for identification bracelets 
with cheery greetings engraved on the back ; 
fancy, colorful_sunglasses ; non-G.I, lin- 
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The Afghan hound is Marion Florsheim’s International Champion Rudiki of Pride’s 
Hill; the Saint Bernard, George Mustoe’s Champion Uhlenhorst’s King Mustoe. 


gerie; and—believe it or nol—mono- 
grammed clothespins. 


Speaking of overseas gifts, Ann 
Batchelder has just received from 
a waggish U. S. correspondent in 
Moscow a nice piece of real American 
store cheese—as much a wartime 
rarity here as nylons. : 


By far the most popular sport among 
servicemen—and servicewomen—here 
and abroad, is softball, whose season 
in this locality reaches its climax fit- 
tingly now in World Series month. The 
Wacs at Mitchel Field have a wonder- 
fulteam. Not only the Army and Navy, 
but the theater people here, too, have 
taken it up terrifically, giving exhibi- 
tion games for the uniformed forces 
around New York. And any week in 
Central Park you can see the stars and 
stage hands of Othello battling it out 
with the cast of Jacobowsky and the 
Colonel. Paul Robeson, \eading man 
of the Shakespeare play, is leading man 
in the softball league as well, with 
Louis Cathern, of the Werfel comedy, 
close behind 


It’s a pretty famous birthday month. 
Cordeltt Mult on the 2nd; Eleanor 
Roosevelt on the Ilth; General 
Eisenhower on the 14ih, and Moss 
Mart on the 24th. They all want the 
same thing, and it looks now as though 
they'd be getting it pretty soon. 


As to books: Yor those interested in 
Van Wuyck Brooks’ remarkably il- 
luminating series on American litera- 
ture, THE AGE OF WASHING TON IRVING 
is not to be missed. A panorama of 
minor as well as major figures comes 
amazingly alive. . . . Far afield, but 
good reading plus atmosphere, is THE 
GOLDEN ROSE, by Pamela Hinkson, 


the story of an English couple and a 
nun against a lush India _ back- 
ground. Albert Malttz*s THE 
CROSS AND THE ARROW is a psycho- 
logical novel with considerable sus- 
pense, about German factory work- 
men, an “informer,” and the disin- 
tegration of characters under a reign 
of terror. For an informed re- 
port on Russia and much of Asia, 
try Edgar Snow's PEOPLE ON OUR 
SIDE. 


A lot of our readers who like to keep 
track of our How America Lives fam- 
ilies, and remember them as though 
they were personal friénds, will recall 
the Kriebels, of Seattle, back in Octo- 
ber, 1940. Well, here is the picture we 
ran then of Jacek Kriebel and his girl, 
Jeanne Balmer. Jack has recently 
been made a.lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps, and Jeanne, just the other day, 
became Mrs. John Kriebel. Just to keep 
you posted. 





Jack & Jeanne, now Mr. & Mrs, 
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' “Last night I met the nicest 
Navy Lieutenant at the 
club dance—then some 
glamour girl danced him away. 
Gee,”’ Marge said, pointing at 

e, “if I only had your baby’s 
radiant complexion!’? Mommy 
winked. ““That’s her Ivory Look,” 
she said. ‘‘You can have it, too— 
ask Doctor.” 





Dodklor totd hor my beouily deen. 


He just happened by in time to agree with 
Mommy. ‘“‘Stop being careless about skin care,” 
he said. “‘Change to regular Ivory cleansing! 
Ivory Soap has no coloring, medication or 
strong perfume that might irritate tender skin. A 
More doctors advise it than all other brands i 


}?? 


combined! 


Look Lovelion with, Svory 


~— the soap more doctors adwire 
tam | 
‘ all other kramd» together 





Now shor 
all the Sroaler ! 


Yep, regular, gentle cleansings with 
my mild Ivory gave Marge that © 
smoother, lovelier Ivory Look her 
Lieutenant loves. (He says every girl 
ought to know it’s easy to have 
that Ivory Look—with regular, 
gentle Ivory care.) 
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Srumes DOWN ON WASTE— you help save vital war materials when you make Ivory last and last. 











BY MONA WILLIAMS 


E | f / UD SKINNER said, “Wherever we wind up—Italy or England or the South Pacific 
| we sure are seeing America first.”” He, and Seth had been shipped around the country 
from one camp to another, from’the time the Army took them over. Bud enjoyed the 
variety, but, until this last thove, Seth’s cool New England blood had stayed un- 
impressed. One place had been very much'like another. Until this last—until Georgia. 
The very expression “deep South”’ gave’Seth a queer feeling—a kind of uneasy thrill. 
h When he and Bud took the bus from camp into town, looking for fun on an evening's pass, 
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| a /, this disturbing enchantment came with him. He stood around on corners in the great, soft, 
iN LY sprawling city, looking at the people as though they werea different breed, listening to the 
i smoky, slurred speech that both fascinated and repelled him. It seemed to him that the 
Ee aan merchandise in the shopwindows was gaudier, the girls more luscious, and people laughed a 
' / - lot more than was necessary. 
( j One afternoon he and Bud came in for the evening. There was to be a birthday party for 
a particularly leathery sergeant, and Bud wanted to buy him a present, something really 
tasty. The two soldiers turned into a dime store, and Bud headed for the counter which dis- 
/ played paper-bound books. Seth,stood, tall, lank, leaning (Continued on Page 48) 
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BY GERTRUDE SCHWEITZER 


HE three girls walked together slowly, out past the high-school 

gates. They all had flat-top feather cuts and fruity red lips in 

faces that looked pale by contrast. They all wore ankle socks, 

scuffed, dirty saddle shoes and large, baggy sweaters that came 
down to within a few inches of the skirt hem. They all walked with 
a slight round-shouldered gait, produced by the pile of books that 
each one held, encircled in her arms, against her chest. 

At the corner stood a group of boys in plaid shirts and slacks 
rolled halfway up their legs. As the girls passed by, the boys began 
to talk in loud, hoarse voices, jostling one another and laughing at 
some secret joke of their own. They did not appear to recognize the 
three at all, but after a moment three boys detached themselves from 
the group and sauntered slowly in the direction the girls had taken. 
Since the girls were walking more slowly still, giggling and whisper- 
ing as they went along, a meeting and a pairing off were soon effected. 

Kit was not surprised to find herself with Jib, because by this 
same circuitous means he walked her home from school every after- 
noon. Everybody said they were crazy about each other, and they 
had come to believe it was so. After all, you had to be crazy about 
somebody by the time you were almost a junior in high school. 

Kit looked up at him. Yesterday she had thought he was quite 
handsome, but today she didn’t know. Today he just seemed a limp 
sort of boy, big for sixteen, with large, flapping hands, shuffling feet 
and a collapsible spine. It was funny how for no reason at all a per- 
son could suddenly look so different to you. 

““When’s the wedding?” he asked her, between bites of his inev- 
itable apple. He knew perfectly well, but she understood that a con- 
versation has to start somewhere. 

“Next Saturday,” she said. She smiled brightly. “‘We just don’t 
know whether we're coming or going. There’s so much to do!” 

You couldn’t really talk to a boy—not about anything important. 
You couldn’t tell him how it felt to have the whole household in a 
tizzy over your sister’s wedding, and you just not counting at all, 
not even part of all the goings on—just the kid sister who was 
always getting underfoot. If it was Selma, her best friend, now, 
walking beside her —— But Selma wouldn’t understand either. She 
was an only child. She wouldn’t have any idea what it was like to 
have someone like Marge in your family; someone older and more 
important and more—well, more everything. She didn’t know what 
it was to be the younger one, the kid sister. 

“What goes?” Jib inquired. ‘‘ You haven’t said a word for two 
blocks.”’ He chuckled hoarsely. “You sick?” 


Ir was perfectly good high-school humor, but Kit shrugged in annoy- 
ance. “My goodness,” she said, ‘‘you’d think a person had to just 
keep on talking ——” 

She said good-by to him presently and turned down her own 
street. She was a tall girl, with long legs that she was just beginning 
to find manageable, a dark pointed boyish face with soft, heavily 
fringed, altogether feminine brown eyes, and short clustered brown 
curls. Since her idea of beauty was lushly curving, glamorous blond- 
ness, she had no regard at all for her rather gamin appearance. 

As she went along she was struck by the gruesome thought that 
she looked like a pony. She sighed, unconsciously avoiding the cracks 
in the sidewalk, in accordance with an old childhood game. It is not 
pleasant, at fifteen, to feel that you look like a pony. Perhaps she 
would grow out of it and become, if not blond and glamorous, then 
at least dark and glamorous. She would gaze at men through what 
the books called “veiled lashes,” and they would be fascinated by 
her mysterious beauty. 

Stranger things than that happened when people reached the 
charmed circle of adulthood. Look at Marge. Kit could remember 
when Marge had had big, orangey freckles and tight pigtails and 


teeth that stuck out, but now look at her. Now she was twenty, and 
under her picture in the local paper it had said ‘‘the beautiful daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Peters, whose engagement to Richard 
Jordan, of this city, has been announced.” 

It all came from growing up. But if Kit ever grew up like that 
and had her choice, she would not pick Dick Jordan. Marge could 
have had that smooth Les Kirkland, who wore the most wonderful 
ties and looked like Cesar Romero and talked to Kit as though he 
were thinking of dating her—but she had chosen Dick. Not that 
Dick wasn’t all right; he just wasn’t Kit’s idea of anybody’s dream 
man. He reminded her a little of her father. 

Somewhat comforted by the thought of her superior judgment, 
she turned into the gate of her house, whistling the first song on the 
Hit Parade. The front door yielded to her shoulder. She let her 
books slide out of her arms onto the nearest chair and yelled, ““Mom! 
I’m home!”’ in a voice that, at such full pitch, was barely distinguish- 
able from a boy’s. 

After fortifying herself with a generous handful of cookies, Kit 
followed the muffled response to her hailing. Upstairs, in a small 
cubicle known as the “sewing room,” she found her mother and sister. 


Mrs. Peters was seated on the floor, her lips invisible and pins 
sprouting like quills on a porcupine from the place where her mouth 
should have been. She was a very round woman, and even the 
sprouting pins cquld not altogether conceal the jolliness of her face. 
She was the type whose eyes crinkled so that they almost disappeared 
when she smiled. 

The girl at whose feet Mrs. Peters knelt, adjusting the hem of a 
new dress, was a warm-skinned, luscious blonde with incredibly large 
brown eyes, and as Kit beheld her again all her gloom rushed back 
upon her. It was absurd to think blithely of the time when you 
would be grown up and glamorous, because it was practically cen- 
turies off, and in the meantime you looked like a pony. 

“Hello,” she said listlessly. She crammed a cooky into her mouth 
and flung herself into a chair, watching the proceedings in silence for: 
a second. ‘‘It’s too short,” she announced then. She stared brood- 
ingly at her sister’s somewhat plump legs. “You’re no Betty Grable, 
y know.” 

Marge smiled down at her with seraphic sweetness. “‘That’s so, 
pet, but at least I do have legs.” Her large eyes shifted to the stretch 
between Kit’s ankle socks and her brief pleated skirt. “‘Not stilts.” 

Mrs. Peters spewed pins. “‘For heaven’s sake, girls,” she said, her 
tone much milder than her words, “‘must you talk that way to each 
other right up until the last minute? Don’t you realize that next 
week at this time you won’t be together any more? You'll be wish- 
ing, then, that you hadn’t wasted so many —— Please put your 
arm down, Marjorie. You're pulling the whole dress up on that side.” 

“Next week at this time.” Kit leaned back in the chair, looking 
at the ceiling and speaking dreamily. ‘““Oh, won’t it be terrible? 
Nobody to bang on the bathroom door when I’m taking a shower; 
nobody to grab for the telephone first; nobody to call me a pest””— 
her voice deepened into sorrow—“and I'll have to give up my won- 
derful, beautiful blue enamel bedroom set that I’ve had ever since I 
was nine, and take over her vulgarly new and sophisticated pickled 
pine.” 

Marge, unexpectedly, laughed. “‘ Mother, she’s practically a ghoul 
about my bedroom set, honestly. She’s been sitting around for years, 
waiting for me to die or get married or something so she could have it.” 

Mrs. Peters, sprouting pins again, only shook her head and lifted 
her shoulders in a gesture of helplessness. 

Kit rose and yawned elaborately. ““You bore me, sister dear,” 
she said, in what she imagined to be an English accent. “I'd rally 
rawther read a good book.” 


Growing up ts a tard, high ladder—but love ce often the first strong rang. i 
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THE JOURNAL'S COMPLETE-IN-ONE-ISSUE NOVEL 


This is a condensation of the novel, Guerrilla, shortly to be published by The Bobbs- Merrill Company. Copyright, 1944, by Lord Dunsany- 


HE army had surrendered, the Germans were through the mountains; 

and The Land was one more particle of the German loot. One dé 

they were ringing their bells in the little capital, for news of a fine 

stand that one of their divisions had made. The next day the Ger- 
mans were marching down the main street. 

A man stood up on a dais where tea was usually served in the after- 
noons, and began to make a speech. England had begun the war, he ex- 
plained, by attacking Poland. The Germans had therefore had to estab- 
lish a defensive position there. They came for the countries’ own good, as 
otherwise England would seize them. Hitler himself had appointed a pro- 
tector for The Land, and, if he were obeyed, his protection would be 
shared by all. Resistance w suld be most severely punished, and was als 
useless, because they had no rifles. Anyone who went into the mountains 
would be foolish, because the German airplanes could go over the moun- 
tains as easily as tanks could go over the plains. The army had surren- 
dered, and it was the duty of all civilians to maintain order. The Germans 
wished them well, and he reciprocated by calling for three cheers for Adolf 
Hitler. He got a cheer from a few, the rest were silent; and three men 
who had not cheered were led away by German policemen and instantly 
shot. 

The sound of the volley came, as it was intended to, to the central 
square. There was no protest: all in the square were unarmed. The crowd 


moved quickly away. Srebnitz was 
school and not yet gone to the university He went 

where he lived with his father and mother. His mother looked up q ick 
when he came in, but said nothing. His father did not even look up. 

At last Srebnitz spoke. “Is The Land finished?” 

“After three thousand years of freedom,” said his father, “it cannot 
be lost. In that time freedom grows so hard that it is lik , f rock 
at the core of a mountain, that cannot be broken or ‘ r, and 
cannot disappear ever.” 

“We have no rifles,”” said his son. 

His father sighed and shrugged his shoulders. 

Srebnitz had an air gun, which for the past five years had been his 
principal treasure. He used to go up into the mountain beyond the city, 
and sometimes, very rarely, shoot a cony. “T have my air gun,” he said. 

His father only smiled. Why? thought the boy, and felt the smile 
was unjust. But he saw his mother’s face looking so sad, and his coun- 
try’s case seemed so ss, that he went up to his own room. 

He heard the bronze knocker on their door, and the trifle altered his 
mood as a pebble may alter the face of a pond. He ran down the stairs 
and, opening the door, found his friend Gregor, a young man who had 
been at school with him. Srebnitz saw that that expression of misery, 
that was in nearly all faces now, was not in 


The kuocking grew anti the whole house shook, “Whe ts there?” ced Jeabella. 


es 


(Continued on Page 103) 
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_ them that the spirit of man is at its best. And 
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‘The present confusion about morals tn the minds of our young people (2 a more serious 
matter than any of our troubles in politics or economics. * BY G. T. W. PATRICK 


ORALS and manners have both suffered a slump in this war. Our culture, 
our ideals of good behavior, our temperance, our refined speech have sud- 
denly dropped to a lower level. Gambling, drinking and profanity have re- 
turned in a rush.- Respect for woman’s virtue has fallen. ‘‘All these evils fol- 
low upon war,” you will say, “and always have done so: They will disappear with 
the coming of peace.’”’ But will they? 
This article, however, is not concerned with morals. Morals, we understand, 
are a little out of date. Our boys and girls are confused about them, demanding 
credentials. Sometimes they present a puzzle, as 


attained a standard of honor and fidelity which never has been surpassed any- 
where or at any time, and realized ideals of freedom and humanity never before 
even envisaged. 

And yet our social morale is low, and something like fear grips us when we 
look forward to the years just ahead. For we shall be living in a new and 
perplexing world of wealth and giant industries, a crowded world with conflicting 
interests of class and of race; a scrambling world, scrambling for money, position, 
power, security, and for the possession of our vanishing natural resources; and 

finally, at the same time, a world of increasing 


when the young girl complained that everything 9 ~D > 


Nice is either expensive, indigestible or wrong. 
Ina world where nice things are wrong, the fault 
would seem to be not with the world but with 
our system of ethics. 

But morale is different. Here we are on firm 
ground. In war, when morale fails, disaster comes. 
In this war, morale in all our armed forces is high. 
Civilian morale is reasonably high. But social 
morale is low. It waslow before the war, and ap- 
pears to be getting lower. 


If this be true, or even probably true, it de- 4 


mands our immediate attention. After this ter- 
rible war there is more than a reasonable hope 
that we shall be entering upon a long period of 


peace among nations. There will be problems See 


in our international relations difficult to solve, 
and the task of reconstruction will be titanic; 
but it is just in facing titanic tasks and doing 


if we are enterins upon a long period of peace, it 
is imperative that we study this question of so- 
cial morale, for, as a distinguished scientist has 
said, “It is the ethical society, not the wealthy, 
comfortable, free society, that will survive.”’ 


[That our social morale is low and getting 
lower is a statement which will no doubt be ques- 
tioned. Is it not true that’ our standards of con- 
duct and behavior are higher than they have 
been in any other period of history, and are they 





A distinguished philosopher, distressed 
by our present emphasis on economics 
as a solution of all social ills, reminds 
us that ‘*It is the ethical society, not the 
wealthy, comfortable, free society, that 
will survive.”? America’s greatest need, 
he says, is for anew Ten Commandments, 
adapted to our industrial civilization. 
His proposals: 

A national morale agency, made up of 
twenty of the wisest, ablest leaders in 
science, philosophy, religion. 

A ten-year plan worked out by this 
group—a code of behavior setting forth in 
specific terms minimum conditions by 
which society can realize ‘‘health, happi- 
ness and prosperity.” 

Education throughschools,radio,screen 
and press to disseminate this knowledge 
to every man, woman and child in the 
nation. 


leisure. 

Our leisure alone presents a difficult social 
problem. We héar already of a proposed thirty- 
hour week for labor. But even with a forty-hour 
week, if we allow eight hours a day for sleep and 
four hours for incidentals, that will leave forty- 
four hours a week of leisure time. We are told that 
this can be spent in pursuit of “culture and edu- 
cation.”’. But ‘how is our leisure spent now? In 
this new and untried social order we shall need all 
the Christian virtues, but still more those of the 
ancient Greeks: balance, measure, temperance, 
discipline, justice and wisdom—most of all wis- 
dom. We shall need social morale. 

Social morale may be defined as the presence 
in a social group of so much social-mindedness, 
co-operation, conservation, temperance, dcis- 
cipline, self-restraint and physical and mental 
health as to insure a happy and prosperous 
community both for ourselves and for our chil- 
dren and our children’s ‘children. 


What, now, are the prospects for social morale 
in our new world? Let us see what the blueprint- 
ers say. There are thousands of organizations 
working on plans and programs for the postwar 
period. In all of these there is a remarkable and 
at first sight an encouraging unanimity of pur- 
pose. With such an accord among the blueprints 
for the future one can almost see the outlines of 
the new world we are to live in, and perhaps ven- 


mel 


not higher here in America than in any other part of the world? This may be true. 
It is certain that we have to our credit a very respectable list of very respectable 
virtues—such, for instance, as courage, energy, efficiency, initiative, resourcefulness, 
faith, hope, charity, sympathy, tolerance, veracity, loyalty to one’s group, honesty 
in-petty dealings, and a high degree of integrity in a vast system of financial and 
commercial operations, as in banking, insurance and hundreds of others. 

These are the pioneering virtues. In good times they make life friendly and 
livable; in hard times, they make it endurable. In our frontier days, when con- 
servation was unnecessary, they brought comfort and order. In times of social 
turmoil, like those of the early Christian Era, they offered hope and salvation. 
In times of war and confusion, like the present, they serve as a welcome refuge. 
And we must never forget that in our international relations our America has 
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ture on some kind of judgment as to whether it will or will not be a ““brave new 
world.” Here is the program—widely accepted and acclaimed: 

1. An all-out production of consumer goods. 

2. Work for all, with good wages and ample leisure. 

3. Social security against unemployment, sickness and old-age disability. 

_ 4, Government aid in all these projects where Government aid is necessary. 

“Give us peace among nations, give us work, good wages and leisure, and we shall 
be happy and well behaved.” This is the legend, easily assumed without much inquiry. 
It is simply taken for granted that in such a world we shall be happy and well behaved. 
But shall we? 

There is one peculiarity of all these blueprints for our future that no thoughtful 
student can fail to observe. They have been worked (Continued on Page 62) 
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GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM... 75//7-—7879 


Bingham was born in Virginia in 1811, but he 
is really a Midwesterner. for when he was eight, 
he moved with his family to Missouri, which 
was, of course, at that time a rough frontier. At 
nineteen he was painting portraits of his neigh- 


bors, and at twenty-six was studying at the 
Pennsylvania Academy in Philadelphia ; but in 
seven years he was back in Missouri, where he 
made his reputation as the first great ican 


artist depicting what was then the wild West. He 
went abroad for three years in 1856, se the 
Union Army in the Civil War, and LS 


active in politics. He died in 1879 in Kansas 
City. Perhaps his most dramatic painting, the 
one shown here, illustrates that romantic moment 
in American history when Boone led his family 
and friends across Cumberland Gap into the new 
territory which was to change this country from 
a seaboard nation into a-continental empire. 
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ID you ever sit down after supper some night andWi 
think it over . . . why Johnny’s bones aren't 


straight; why Susie can’t seem to grasp herti 


problems; why Jimmie’s teeth have always given himm 
trouble? Your children are not exceptions. They are 
like 9,000,000 others in this land of plenty. They are 
suffering from the national disease: malnutrition. 

And this is no reflection on you more than it is on{h 
us all. We spend millions a year to improve thew 
bones, growth, beauty of our livestock and the land} 
they feed on, but we plow under our best crop: our) 
kids. If Johnny doesn’t like milk, Johnny doesn’t/ 
drink it. But our farmers don’t take a balanced] 
diet for hogs so lightly. The farmer knows it takes : 


calcium to make good meat and bones on a hog. 

: BS ni maths ore Re sii is f Rp F my e . . . 
adil a at ean The quality of Johnny is just as important. And| 
an 3 -!-. | 
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Eat a breakfast as 
unsatisfactory as this— 
or no breakfast at all. 


@ocoa =Sweet Gua 


What's Missing: 


Protective Foods: ORANGE 
JUICE or other citrus fruits, or 
tomato juice — the commonest 
sources of vitamin C, which 
helps build teeth, bones, soft 
tissues of the body. MILK— 
source of calcium, phosphorus, 
protein and vitamins. MEAT 
and EGGS—sources of protein, 


iron and vitamins. 





i§vhy, in this democracy where every child’s right to 
tif free education is taken for granted, is it not also 
\}aken for granted that he has a right to a well- 
li nourished body? 
«} Does it surprise you that two out of every five 
dl oung men called up for the draft were rejected for 

pauses traceable to malnutrition? Did you know 
(ithat in Hagerstown, Maryland—the one community 
i where such records were kept—70 per cent of the 
§boys with a bad nutritional history are now 4-F’s? 
iiWe think of Europe when we think of starving chil- 
tfdren, but we should think of ourselves—smugly 
wjletting slip through our fingers barely two dollars 
‘Ja year per child to be spent on the Hot School 
«} Lunch program. The nation’s livestock is better cared 
ifor than our No. 1 resource: boys and girls. 
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ual sampling by the JourNAL, conducted by careful scientific 
thods, shows that, in the nation as a whole, U. S. school 
dren in yast numbers lack daily minimum requirements 
healthy, growing bodies. (One small boy’s breakfast: three 
tles of beer.) Sampling was done in representative com- 


Eat a lunch as 
unsatisfactory as this— 
or no lanch at all. 


What's Missing: 
GREEN VEGETABLES—full of 


iron and other minerals and 


vitamin A for eyes. WHOLE 
GRAIN BREAD—most impor- 
tant source of thiamine in aver- 
age diet, proved to be related to 
I. Q. development, alertness. 


More MILK, FRUIT. 








So 
’ 
FOR SIXTY YEARS A FEEDING PROGRAM TO 
IMPROVE U.S. LIVESTOCK WAS BEEN BACKED 
BY GOVERNMENT APPROPRIATION. BUT NOT 
WW UU CE RN ie i DD Phd | 
PRIATION FOR THE HOT SCHOOL LUNCH. 
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munities, including big-city, town and rural areas. Children 
questioned were seventh-graders from families of high, medium 
and low income. Almost none actually went hungry; high per- _ 
centage did report shocking lacks in essentials for sturdy, grow- _ 
ing bodies, according to National Research Council standards, 
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Eat a supper as 
unsatisfactory as this— 
or no supper at all. 


What's Missing: 


MILK, GREEN VEGETABLES, 
FRUIT. Most American diets are 
long on energy-giving starches, 
short on protective, body-build- 
ing foods. If potatoes were only 
source of vitamin C in diet, each 
person would require seven a 


day for adequacy. 
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“Jimmie’s teeth were always bad.” But did his prenatal diet provide tooth and 
tooth-pulp building milk, vegetables, oranges, cod-liver oil? Is it today not over- 
balanced with acid-forming, tooth-decaying sweets and starches? 


During puberty, adolescent girls often develop nutritional anemia due to rapid de- 
crease of store of iron in the body. Add green vegetables, apricots, liver, red meat, 
egg yolks to the diet to increase iron in the blood. 


These are the acute mal- | 
nutritional diseases. 
Most common is rickets (vitamin D deficiency), often occurring so early in a child’s life that doctor 
does not detect. Present figures indicate that one out of five U. S. children of preschool age have ~ 
active rickets. Pellagra (from lack of niacin, provided by red meat) caused more than 2000— 
deaths last year in U. S. alone. Scurvy is specific vitamin-C-deficiency disease. Beriberi, though it 
caused 63 deaths in U. S. recently as 1940, is on decline since OPA regulation enriching flour with 
vitamin By, according to Dr. Norman Jolliffe’s study made in Bellevue Hospital, New York. 


Large protruding stomach, flat feet, poor posture are definite signs of malnutri- 
tion in a child, and probably a lack of-muscle and bone building proteins and min- 
erals (milk, meat, eggs, vegetables). 


Nutrition affects sight in the visual pigments of the eye, which needs vitamin A to re- 
generate. The structure of the tissues of the eye, as well as the circulatory system, is 
also dependent upon nutritional well-being. There have been a number of carefully controlled stud- 
ies which indicate that riboflavin has a relationship to visual performance. For growth-and-protec- 
tion vitamin A, eat more butter. milk, cream, egg yolk, liver, fish oils, green and yellow vegetables. 


It is generally agreed that three factors are necessary for the 

development of rheumatic fever: 1. constitutional susceptibility; 
2. exposure to hemolytic streptococci; 3. some other factor which must be present to act with the 
first two before the disease will develop. A study made by Drs. A. F. Coburn and L. V. Moore, and 
published in the American Journal of Diseases of Childhood (May, 1943), indicates an association 
between susceptibility and combined dietary deficits of protein, vitamin A, calcium and iron. Diets 
of borderline cases were reinforced by the addition of two whole eggs and two egg yolks a day for 
a two-year period. The children did not contract rheumatic fever. 


PPE Malnutrition does not cause tuberculosis, but they are found in the 


7*\* same environment. During the last war, Danish dairy farms were 
stripped of milk, butter, cream and other foods nutritionally rich, for the German market. The 
T.B. rate in Denmark shot up. When the Allied blockade kept these foods at home, within a short 
time—although all other wartime conditions were the same—the Danish T.B. rate dropped with 
almost bomb speed. Later studies have shown a possible connection between resistance to T.B. 
and consumption of foods rich in vitamins.A and C and protein. 
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Ny! a j Ny) Could your Susie 
PEO L learn faster if she 
ate better? The experts think so: “Effective 
learning may depend on certain food constituents.” 
And long ago nutrition pioneers, led by Dr. Sieg- 
fried Maurer and Dr. Loh Tsai, of the University of 
Chicago, proved with rats in a maze that the learn- 
ing process is adversely affected by vitamin B, defi- 







ciency. But the most recent proof is an experiment 
done by Dr. Ruth Flinn Harrell, of Columbia Uni- 
| versity, in Lynchburg, Virginia’s, Presbyterian Or- 
phanage. Two groups of boys and girls were chosen: 
average age, 13 years, 8 months; average height, 


: | 5’ 144”; average weight, 99 pounds. The learning 
'- ability of Group A was exactly equal to the learning 


ability of Group B, according to two intelligence 
tests given at the start of the experiment. 


HAROLD M. LAMBERT 
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Both groups were given the same food in the same 
amounts, had the same environment, the same 
teachers, took the same learning tests at the begin- 
ning and end of the experiment. Both groups were 
given pills each night, but Group A’s were fake; 
Group B’s were thiamine (vitamin B,). Only two 
scientists at Columbia University knew which chil- 
dren belonged in each group. The eighteen learning 
tests included arithmetic, reading, code learning, 
completion of designs, dart throwing. Scores were 
recorded daily. By the fifth day, there was a notice- 
able difference in the groups, and this difference con- 
tinued throughout the experiment. In six weeks’ 
time, the gain in learning of thiamine-fed Group B had 
surpassed that of Group A by about 27 per cent. Later 
and more extensive studies in the same group tend 
to strengthen the original conclusion, that learning 


ability is affected by food. 


Greatest source of thiamine in your diet is prob- 
ably WHOLE GRAIN CEREALS, Other sources, 
milk, meat, eggs, whole grain or enriched breads. 
Doctor McCollum, of Johns Hopkins, warns that 
the body does not store up thiamine (the nerve 
vitamin) and therefore we must have an abun- 
dance in our daily diet. 
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HUNTSVILLE, ARKANSAS “We started 
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job on the hot-lunch program. Some of them are saying, “Let’s 


S. schools, mothers are doing: a splendid volunteer 


have more vegetables and fruits—we’ll bring home-canned 
ones—and less starches, puddings and pies.” But this is not 
happening often enough. 

“The school lunch must be scientifically planned to compensate 
for the child’s home dietary, to be of real benefit to the child. Too 
many school lunches are starchy, designed merely as stomach 
fillers.” That’s the conclusion of Pauline Beery Mack, Ph.D., 
director of the Ellen H. 
State College, after nine years of intensive research in co-operation 


Richards Institute of the Pennsylvania 


with the Department of Health, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

This research study on the kinds of lunch needed to bring about 
the vast improvement in physical well-being indicates that in many 
cases as much as three fourths of the day’s requirements of certain 
nutrients—vitamin A, for example—must be provided in the school 
lunch if the child gets his needed daily allotment of this vitamin. 
More than half the needed protein and other nutrients should be 
provided in the school lunch until all American mothers take a 
more knowledgeable interest in their job of family feeding. 

Here’s a lunch (opposite page), for example, that provides the 
nourishment most school children lack in the meals they eat at 
home. It’s so simple that a one-room country school can serve it 
without elaborate equipment. It’s easy to get, easy to eat. The 
rusk and the dehydrated soup are packaged and can be sent to 
parts of the country unreached by fresh vegetables in the winter. 
Eggs are universally available; apples, oranges, cheese go every- 
where. 

The dehydrated soup makes it possible to serve this lunch for 
as little as eleven cents. Lend-Lease nutrition experts based it on 
the formula of “the soup that saved Stalingrad”—the actual soup 
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sent from the U. S. to the citizens who turned the tide of war in 
their door-to-door fight. But the nutrition experts added, for 
American tastes, chunks of colorful vegetables dehydrated by a 
new process which makes them taste fresh from your garden. This 
new soup can be commercially sold if demand justifies. 

The JOURNAL by no means suggests that every child eat exactly 
these foods every day; their equivalent should be eaten. There are 
many alternates: For the orange, you might substitute tomatoes or 
any citrus-fruit juice; for the carrot, any green or yellow vege- 
table; for the cheese and rusk, a liverwurst sandwich on whole- 
wheat bread. Scrambled eggs made with milk and cheese might 
be the one hot dish. Or meat stew rich with chunky vegetables. 
(Of course this would bring up the cost of the lunch. The de- 
hydrated soup will cost about 1.8 cents per serving. Meat stew 
would be considerably more.) 

Children like simple foods and don’t need too much variety, as 
the Norwegians proved with their popular Oslo breakfast of orange, 
cheese, milk, rye biscuit, whole-wheat bread, carrot and spoonful 
of cod-liver oil. The Norwegian nutrition and health program, 
over a period of years, increased the average height of fourteen- 
year-olds by ten centimeters (almost four inches). 

The JourRNAL lunch goes beyond the Federal “one third the 
day’s nutritional requirement” and provides what the majority of 
U. S. school children need. 

Why not start a school lunch program in your town? Write the 
War Food Administration, Washington, D.C., for the application 
form. And you will have started on a postwar plan which is, as 
Dorothy Thompson said in the September JOURNAL, far better than 
a soldier monument to honor the young men who won’t come back. 
Your interest may even make permanent a program to make a 
well-nourished body part of a liberal education. 


Did “his Happen tu Your “Jown? - kkk kK KK KK kk kk kk 


Seven years ago, in a small industrial city in 
Pennsylvania, Tony, 14, was retarded in studies 
and development. <A nutrition examination 
showed his skeletal maturity was nearly two 
years behind. But no wonder. Here’s a typical 
day’s meals for Tony: No breakfast. Lunch— 
fried potatoes, two slices bread without butter. 
Supper—coffee soup (coffee in bowl with 
crumbled bread), fried potatoes, four slices 





bread and butter. Today Tony is a 4-F, rejected for valvular heart 
disease—a disease now believed to be closely related to nutrition. 


HERE’S WHAT SOME HOT-SCHOOL-LUNCH PIONEERS SAY: 


CHICAGO “Our Back-of-the-Yards Council 


Judith was tested in one of the early mass- 
nutrition studies in this country, and found to 
be slightly under par on several counts; she was 
not severely undernourished, but just a ‘picky 
eater.”” From her lack of food variety, she 
missed important vitamins. After her tests 
were explained to her, Judith improved her 
home diet and ate a nutritionally well-prepared 
school lunch for several years. Now she has 
passed the strenuous training course and is a cadet nurse, ready 
to serve her country in an important way. 








NEW YORK “With us a oon is quan- 





in a country school where the teacher simmered 


a pot of soup on the stove all morning. The chil-* 


dren’s faces were bright, just from the smell! 
Now we have absentees only when they can’t 
drag themselves to school. Only the hounds hate 
the hot school lunch; they used to come running 
when the bell rang because the children threw 
away their biscuits-and-cold-sweet-potato 
lunches,”’ —MISS MARIAN HARPER 


Home Demonstration Agent 


mene 4 


has fed a hot school lunch to 17,000 kids in the 
neighborhood—all races, colors, kinds. They 
learned to eat what they’d never seen before and 
knew they wouldn’t like. Some of the boys gained 
fourteen pounds in a few months. With us, it’s 
a neighborhood job. When we started, we only 
had in mind giving a square deal to some under- 
nourished kids. But those kids ate democracy!”’ 
—JOSEPH MEEGAN 
Back-of-the- Yards Council 


sa tity. In our central kitchen on Long Island 50,000 


sandwiches are spread | (three strokes each!) from 
6 to 8:30 every morning. On belts, the sand- 
wiches, hot soup and fruit move down to trucks, © 
packed for 558 schools. Milk is delivered direct. 
But we are only part of New York’s school-lunch 
project, pioneered by Dr. George H. Soa of 
our board of education, since 1909.77 
Miss DOROTHY 











If every child every day ate for lunch these simple foods shown on this plate, it would be almost impossible to 


have malnourishment in this nation. These foods supply what’s missing in majority of American home diets. 


DEHYDRATED SOUP * WHOLE-WHEAT RUSK ‘*’« BUTTER *& HARD-COOKED EGG * CHEESE 
LARGE GLASS OF MILK * ORANGE * APPLE xX RAW CARROT *&  COD-LIVER-OIL CAPSULE 











What had she forgotten? 





T WAS the last day. 
go. Bucky was still asleep. He’d sat up late writing a letter to his mother. It 
lay there on the table, stamped and sealed, ready to mail: “Mrs. E. M. Buckley.” 
Mrs. E. M. Buckley, whom Margo had never seen; a stranger with whom she 
was going to have to live—for how long? 

Margo stared at the letter. What had Bucky written? ‘‘Margo doesn’t want to 
come, mom. She’s terribly unhappy.”’ No, Bucky wouldn’t write that, no matter 
how true it was. “It’s swell of you to take Margo in, mom. With the baby coming 
so soon, she can’t stay here any longer.”” Margo turned away. How was she going 
to stand it? How could she bear to leave Bucky, baby or no baby? There was so 
little time left! 

She came close to the bed and stood looking down at him. Relaxed like that, he 
looked like a little boy. His fair hair, usually tamed by Army regulations into 
reluctant ,neatness, was a riot of tight little curls. His lashes curled, too, lying 
against his brown cheeks, hiding the merry gray eyes. One arm was thrown above 
his head, the hand open, fingers lax. Margo stood there filling her mind and her 
heart with this picture of him—enough to last her in all the uncounted days to come. 

Then Bucky stirred. The arm lifted and fell to his side. His head turned and 
his eyes opened. For a moment he lay there staring at the ceiling, then he turned 
his head and looked up at her. Margo’s heart caught as the dear, haphazard little 
grin greeted her. 

“Hi, ma!” 

“Hi, pa!”’ She tried to match her smile to his, but it was no use. The ridiculous 
nicknames broke her, and suddenly she was on her knees beside the bed, her cheek 
against his hand. “‘Oh, Bucky—don’t send me away!”’ She felt his fingers tighten 
in her hair, as if he could never let her go, then he was sitting up, drawing her up 
beside him. His gray eyes weren’t merry now; they were suffering—and determined. 


Margo’s bags were packed and soon it would be time to 








1 vague, persistent unhappiness told her it was something important. 
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“Darling, don’t cry like that. You can’t go on following me from camp to camp 
We've been over all this before—and it’s the only way. It—it isn’t just us am 
more, sweet.” 

No. It was Bucky being sent East and Margo being sent home to his mothe 
because she had no other place to go. 

And why did it have to be this way? Back home in San Francisco, in the little 
apartment on Sutter Street, they’d looked forward to having a baby—someday 
When they could afford it. They wanted everything jyst right for that baby; anc 
with both of them working, it wouldn’t be so long before Margo could give up hei 
job and the bright dream could come true. But that had been before Pearl Harbor, 
After that, Margo had given up her job to follow Bucky from Army camp to Army 
camp, and the only dream that was left to them was the dream of just being together. 

Sitting beside him there on the bed, Margo thought drearily of those plans they’d 
made for their baby, back in those days of peace. Now there was war—and she 
didn’t care if there was a baby or not. 

But that wasn’t true! Margo started to weep again, because she knew she did 
care. She cared horribly, because if this baby wasn’t coming now she wouldn’t 
have to leave Bucky. 

“Tt isn’t fair!’’ she sobbed wildly. ‘‘I want every precious minute with you. I 
can’t leave you!” 









































He cuprep her face in his hands, forcing her to look at him. “You’ve got to. I 
might have to pick up and leave any time, and you’re not going to face this alone. 
You’re going to mom. She’s alone, too, and this will be best for both of you. For 
the three of you,” he added softly, his eyes shining. 

Margo gave a little catching sigh as she stood up. It was no use. She’d have to 
go, exiled to a dry little town she’d never seen, to live with a strange woman she 





didn’t even know. All because-she was going to have'a baby. And no matter how 
hard she tried, she could feel no joy. All she could feel was this inward rebellion, 
this fierce resentment that there should have to be a baby to rob her of this last, 
priceless time with Bucky. And she knew the time would never come when she 
could look at her baby and not think-how much he had cost her. 


Marco held the baby on the table with one hand while she reached around for the 
small rompers. “‘I think his outsides are just draped around a rubber ball. Hon- 
estly—the way he rolls!” 

Mrs. Buckley turned from the sink. She was a small woman—‘“‘wispy”’ was 
Mar®g®’s terse, mental description. Her gray hair was bobbed and its lank, inexpert 
curl came from her own efforts. ‘‘He’s strong for four months.” 

“Strong? He’s colossal.”” Margo’s voice was light. She tied a bootee on a small, 
wiggling foot. “There, now, young man, you’re spick-and-span. Now for some 
fresh air.”” She lifted him into his coach, smiling wryly as it squeaked. “That’s 
what you get for being a war baby—a Victory coach. Now sit here like a good boy 
while I clean up your bath things.” 

Mrs. Buckley spoke eagerly. ‘‘You go on, Margo. I'll clean it up. I'd like to.” 
There was a wistful note in her voice, and Margo knew that she would have liked 
to bathe the baby, too, just once. ' 

“No, Mrs. Buckley. You have enough to do without cleaning up after us.”’ 
that wasn’t it, and Mrs. Buckley knew it. 

I can’t help it! Margo thought miserably. As long as I’ve got him, I'll take care 
of him. I'll be the best mother I can. I have to know that I’m giving him everything 
I can give him. 

Mrs. Buckley looked hungrily at the baby. “‘He’s such a good baby.’’ She 
sighed. “I guess when they never get picked up and cuddled, they don’t miss it.” 


But 
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Margo propped a plush koala bear in beside him, her lips tight. ““That’s what 
makes him a good baby,” she said after a minute. ‘‘Isn’t it, Stinky?” 

Her mother-in-law winced. ‘‘I wish—that is, other people will be calli: 
that, too, Margo.” 

“He doesn’t mind. He’s a he-man, aren’t you, Stinky?”’ 

Mrs. Buckley’s face was pink. ‘‘ Just the same, when a baby’s four months old, he 
should have a name.” She swished the dish mop agitatedly in the suds. “Stinky!” 

Margo’s face was pink too. It was a sore subject with both of them, and Margo 
had been unable to explain this—this phobia. Well, it was a phobia, wasn’t it, when 
a girl couldn’t bring herself to name her baby after its father? Edward Miles 
Buckley the Third. That was what was expected; that would have been the natural, 
the right thing to do. And she couldn't do it. There was only one Bucky. 

She wheeled the heavy wooden coach out the door and eased it down the back 
steps. ‘‘Is there anything else you want at the market?’ she called, and refrained 
from adding “this time.’” No matter how many trips were made to the market 
during the day, Mrs. Buckley*would always have to make a flurried, last‘minute 
rush back there for some forgotten. item. Margo had given up hope of injecting 
some system into the marketing. 


him 


‘Tue summer day was not yet hot and Margo's black, shoulder-length bob blew 
free in the light breeze, revealing the shar; that had come to her face. Her 
wooden clogs clopped along the sidewalk a pushed the coach ahead of her. 
She looked at the little blond head on the pillow, the fat legs spread out, and with- 
out volition she smiled. 

The postman, just rounding the corner, caught the smile. ‘Well, now—if the 
two of you aren’t something to see!’’ He stopped, his slight figure bent to the 
weight of his pack. (Continued on Page 167 ) 
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THE June of the Field of Waterloo, I, 
Devereux Bolinvar, was twenty-three, 
six feet tall and fit as a panther. Already 
acquired of a gentleman’s education, 

I was friend to hound and blood horse, and 
master of sword and pistol. 
Many years before the death of my par- 


ents, my father and his brother, Alexander, _ 


had separated for a cause unknown to me. 
It was a shock when, years after, I received 
a note from Alexander, demanding that I 
come to him. I came—but too late. He was 
dead. My trip, however, was not in vain, for 
as I stood against the shaded wall of a hid- 
den summerhouse I saw, for the first time, 
my cousin Hugo; and I listened while Pedro 
Flood, blackguard servant and accomplice 
to my uncle, told Hugo that his mother had 
been, not Alexander’s wife but a mere slave, 
a Huguenot from New Orleans, where, under 
the laws of Spain, slavery of white heretics 
was permissible. Alexander had later had her 
murdered. Hugo had neither name nor for- 
tune. A death fight ensued, and had FE not si- 
lently thrown a flowerpot in Flood’s way, 
Hugo might not have won. 

But this was no time to add to Hugo’s 
confusion, so I rode away with my secret, 
and spent the following three years traveling 
abroad with my Aunt Ellen. There I met 
Marguerite, a beautiful distant cousin, with 
whom I fell promptly in love. It was during 
our courtship that I bought a painting by 
Hugo for a fabulous sum, on condition that 
the purchaser be kept unknown to him. But 
Hugo was a favorite in Marguerite’s set, and 
they, unaware of the past, were eager that 
we should meet. 

For years I had avoided the introduction, 
but to little avail. It was inevitable that we 
should, sooner or later, come face to face. 


II 


. Ourtswe my windows a street lamp flung a 


puddle of light upon the pavement. It was 
no longer raining, but the dripping nightfall 
had shut down upon us early. Aunt Ellen 
went to bed. The servants were having a late 
meal somewhere in the rear. I roamed the 
silent house. 

I reopened the decision I had made in the 
year of Waterloo. Time had not repaired the 
damage done in Uncle Alexander’s summer- 
house. Hugo’s treatment of me proved it. 
Had time brought us finally to the hour when 
an approach from me might not be repulsed? 

I seated myself at the desk and drafted a 
note: 


Hugo: I was in the summerhouse too. You 
see, therefore, that you have no reason to dis- 
trust me. Can’t we be friends, as the last of the 
Bolinvars should be? DEVEREUX. 


I folded it and sealed it. I put out my 
hand to pull the bell cord and summon a 
groom to deliver it into Hugo’s hand. A 
resounding knocking on the door stopped me. 
I shoved the note beneath a paperweight 
and opened the door myself. 

A gorgeous equipage was drawn up before 
my house. I hada nighttime visitor who had 
come ina big canary-colored traveling chaise 
with footmen in canary livery up behind, 
and postilions in canary livery and shining 
spurs. Four horses were attached to it, and 
it was surrounded by a tumultuous squadron 
of outriders in hunting costume. If I had 
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had a chance to marvel, I should have 
marveled. But the man himself stood at my 
door, and by comparison with him his turn- 
out was a secondary consideration. I invited 
him inside. 

He was the most magnificent swashbuckler 
my eyes had ever seen. He was a good six 
feet two, broad and athletic and lean. He 
was a florid Saxon, with fearless blue eyes 
and light hair. He wore claret moire with 
gold embroidery banding his sleeves, his high 
upstanding collar and the edges of his coat, 
which was handsomely cut. His inimitable 
swagger, in disposition, in dress and in 
bearing, was a spectacle to behold. He asked: 

“Is this Mr. Bolinvar’s apartment?” 

“Tt is, sir. I am Mr. Bolinvar. At your 
service.” 

He pulled himself up quickly and smiled— 
a very fetching smile too. In his turn, he 
bowed. “‘The Duke of Hovon, sir. Your 
servant, sir. I’ve been running the wrong 
trail, but it rewarded me richly with a view 
of the Jersey Bolinvar. I'll cast again. I’m 
looking for- Hugo. Your pardon, sir.”’ 

“T insist that I am the beneficiary of the 
accidental introduction,” I said. ‘‘The good 
luck is mine, Your Grace.” 

He hesitated, wanting to say something 
that he didn’t know how to say. “‘I’m dashed 
regretful, sir, that I can’t beg you to take 
advantage of it. I’d like to—that is—ah— 
er—unfortunate feeling—er—ah—these fam- 
ily enmities.” 

“Oh, come now—you put it overstrongly. 
It isn’t enmity.” 

““Oh, isn’t it?” he asked with a knowing 
expression. ““Anyway, it’s unfortunate. We 
agree to that extent. I don’t suppose you’ve 
a theory where I can find Hugo?”’ 

I went hurriedly into special session with 
myself. If Hugo’s antagonism was as lively 
as the duke made me think, the note lying 
under the paperweight was not only useless, 
but might be an attempt to extinguish a fire 
by throwing oil on it. Matters could be 
made worse. My pondering ended in a de- 
cision to burn the note and give the duke 
my information. 

“Confidentially, Your Grace, try the 
Earl of Mount Tyre’s house.” 

“Charles May? Why, you wed his daugh- 
ter Marguerite in the near future, don’t you? 
That’s one house in which I’d never have 
looked for Hugo!”’ 

““My fiancée and my cousin are the same 
third or fourth cousins that she and I are.” 

“Oh, of course.’’ He said farewell and 
departed. I should have been glad to have 
him for a friend. 

I went home next day in the middle of the 
afternoon, and found Marguerite with Aunt 
Ellen. The latter left us, so that Marguerite 
and I had the fireplace to ourselves. 

“‘This is fine,”’ I murmured. ‘Well, how 
did you make out entertaining Hugo?”’ 

“Hugo is a dear,” she adjudged. She 
turned toward me. “You may know what 
I’m talking about better than I do, Dev, 
but there is more to Hugo than he shows to 
anybody. There’s a reserve about him that 
isn’t quite natural. Hugo is deep. And there 
are moments when I imagine that Hugo is 
dark.” 

I did know what she was talking about. I 
knew only too well. ‘You like him, but I 
gather that you don’t altogether trust him?” 

“No. You’ve got it right backward, Dev. 
It’s not that we feel distrustful of Hugo. 


BY MARGUERITE F. BAYLISS 
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Somehow, very elusively, he makes us feel 
that he doesn’t trust us. He’s full of subtle 
depths.” 

“The worst I’ve heard against him,” I 
came to his defense, “‘is that he is perhaps 
excessively a man’s man. That’s no crime.” 

““Well, he and the Duke of Hovon are cer- 
tainly a queer pair to chum together. Hovon 
is a thoroughgoing heartbreaker, while ap- 
parently Hugo loves nothing but horses. 
Last week he escorted Lady Kitty McKellar 
at the races, and she came home between 
tears and a red rage. She told Anne Moore 
that she had had to play second fiddle to 
every horse in the place. Fancy that! Kitty 
is the prettiest thing in England.” 

I said, smiling, “‘I can’t allow part of your 
speech to pass unchallenged. Lady Kitty is 
a sweet piece, but she’s not the fairest beauty 
in England—not to my taste.” 

““You prefer me because I am yours, sir.” 

“Now it’s you, my lady, who have the 
right order reversed—you are mine because 
I spared no effort to win the one beauty 
supremely worth having.” 


Sue leaned over the back of my chair and 
gave me a kiss. She smiled. “The Duke of 
Hovon called soon after ten. Mysteriously, 
I should say. What brought him here to 
hunt for Hugo? Anyhow, he came and 
stopped to chat a few minutes. They were 
planning a horse race. It seems a Mr. 
Barfield—do you know him, Dev?” 

“T have a secondhand acquaintance. He 
is Walter Wensley Barfield of Barfield.” 

“He owns a steeplechaser, Midshipman. 
I gathered that there has been a ransacking 
of England for something to beat Mr. Bar- 
field’s Midshipman. The duke thinks he has 
a young horse that can beat Midshipman if 
Hugo rides him. It’s the leggy colt that Hugo 
uncovered recently in the famous hunt.” 

“Was Hugo of the same opinion?” 

“He thought it might be worth while to 
train the duke’s horse a bit, with this pur- 
pose in mind.” 

So the conspirators had gone back together 
in the night, and only the untelling walls of 
Hovon heard any more of the conspiracy for 
a time. Then came the challenge: The Duke 
of Hovon’s bay gelding Sanctity against any 
stallion, mare or gelding in England or Ire- 
land, at five miles across country, at even 
weights, at three thousand guineas a side, 
all to the winner; the Virginia Bolinvar to 
ride Sanctity, any amateur or professional 
to ride the contender. 

Up came the taker of the challenge—Mr. 
Barfield of Barfield. He believed that he had 
the best cross-country race horse on the 
Isles, and he would ride him himself against 
the Duke of Hovon’s flier. They agreed ona 
course and a date. 

A clamor arose across the Irish Channel. 
A group of horsemen there owned one Irish 
Rebel, seventeen hands of him, six years old 
and able to beat anybody’s horse across any 
country—“‘Amongst us we'll raise the three 
thousand guineas to back him, sirs.’’ The 
duke suggested that they bring over the big 
horse, and following the race between Mid- 
shipman and Sancity match him against the 
winner. 

This proposal seemed to settle the affair. 
But Mr. Barfield upset it. He had to go 
abroad as soon as the race was run, he could 
not ride in a second match if Midshipman 
won. Why not . (Continued on Page 88) 








IT MARSTON stood in the doorway of 

her son’s room and gave a shudder. She 

stepped over six odd, dirty socks; a pair 

of tennis shoes, size twelve; part of a shot- 
gun, unassembled; a broken record by Duke 
Ellington; a lariat; and two old milk bottles 
filled with dead moths. 

On the unmade bed, the puppy was playing 
catch-as-catch-can with the expensive white 
flannel pants that Bobby had worn in the play 
and scorned ever since: ‘““Gosh, you think I 
wanna look like a wolf?” 

“Well,” said Kit, “someday someone is going 
to tie you in a bundle, all hundred pounds, and 
put you on the curb for the scrap drive. Can- 
didly, that’s how you look.” 

Kit retrieved the trousers. ““MacArthur, you 
get off the bed,”’ she said, not too severely. 

MacArthur was a female cocker puppy, red 
and white and very loving, but a little head- 
strong. Kit had argued that it wasn’t respect- 
ful to name her MacArthur, but Bobby said, 
“The best dog I ever had, mamma; what else 
would I name it?’’ MacArthur now dived for a 
shoe. The bed had muddy paw marks all over it. 

Kit gathered the sheets. She made the mis- 
take of opening the closet door and the table- 
tennis set fell on her, also a kind of skin drum 
from Africa or somewhere. Bobby thought it 
was used by head-hunters. 

The top of the bureau looked as if the Marines 
had taken it last week. And the mirror was 
splashed with paint, what you could see of it 
between the school stickers and travel stamps. 

Kit could see part of her face next to the sign, 
“Trragile, handle with care.’”’ Even at the ad- 
vanced age of being the mother of two, she 
looked not too senile. She tucked a warm brown 
curl up under her scarlet ribbon, and sighed. 
There is something wrong with me as a mother, 
that’s all there is to it. Why can’t I learn to cope? 
It's something wrong with me. 

“Hey, mom,”’ said Bobby, appearing in the 
doorway behind her, ‘‘I want my swimming 
trunks.” 


SHE turned on him. “Well, if you’d ever put— 
look at this room! Look at it!” 

“°S matter with it?”’ 

“Matter with it? And for that matter, look 
at your hair! And your face! And your hands! 
Are you planning to plant a Victory garden 
under your nails?” 

“I’m busy,” he said, with dignity. “‘ You want 
me to sit around dressed up all day like a com- 
mercial on the radio? I’m a busy man.” He 
flopped flat on the floor and his head vanished 
under the bed. He fished out his sandals, a 
dirty bath towel, a broken comb and, finally, 
chewed trunks. “I don’t wanna be the Golden 
Voice of Radio, or the Nightingale of the Air- 
ways. 

“Well,” said Kit, “‘I just wish the magazine- 
article writers could see your room, that’s what 
I wish.” 

Bobby grinned: amiably. “I need some kind 
of lunch; we’re biking to the lake to swim,” he 
told her. “Not much, you know, just a crumb.” 
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Kit had her arms full of laundry. ‘““No human 
being could get a white shirt this dirty. Not 
possibly.” 

“T was sort of sliding around on the gym 
floor,’’ he explained. “‘They don’t keep the gym 
floor very clean. I’ll take it up with the prin- 
cipal and tell him you said ——’”’ 

“Oh, never mind,” said Kit wearily. ““Take 
this down to Bessie and see if she’ll add it to 
the next tub. She’s nearly crazy with the wash 
this week anyway. I’ll fix your lunch.” 

Roger was packing to go to Chicago on 
business. 

She went in and looked at him and said, “‘He 
must get it from you. Nobody in our family 
ever was a pig.” 

Roger laughed. “‘Now take it easy, Kit. 
What’s he done now?”’ 


lk JUST wish you’d look at his room! And we 
went all over the whole thing only last night. 
And I just did the room over like that article 
advised—make his room attractive and _ he’ll 
keep it so! Well, they never saw Bobby.” Kit 
pushed back her hair and sat on the bed. Roger 
snapped his suitcase shut. ‘It’s nothing to him 
to have ship’s lanterns and fishnet curtains and 
a sailboat spread and nautical rugs. And his 
clothes! His best imported flannels—Mac- 
Arthur is cutting her teeth on them.” 

“Now, Kit, take it easy. Just relax and 
don’t worry about him. He’ll come out all 
right.” 

“T am beginning to doubt it. I never knew a 
child could be born without the faintest, slight- 
est instinct for cleanliness.” 

“Tt’s that Indian ancestor of yours,’ said 
Roger. “I always read those Indian forefathers 
were a bit on the carefree side.” 

Kit said, ““And I tried making charts like that 
book said and crossing things off and writing 
things in and budgeting his jobs. Budget—ha!”’ 

“Where is he now?” 

“Going swimming. I have to give him a 
lunch. Just several hard-boiled eggs, six sand- 
wiches, some cold fried chicken, four bottles of 
pop and the last batch of cookies. To keep body 
and soul together,” said Kit. 

“Why not make him stay home and clean 
his things up thoroughly?”’ 

“Well, I thought the swimming would clean 
him; and the state he’s in now, we’d have to 
shovel the dirt out of the bathtub or call the 
plumber after he got through. Besides, I don’t 
feel like scrubbing the bathroom floor, washing 
the bath rugs and adding ten filthy towels to 
Bessie’s wash. We could start an invasion with 
what’s on the laundry floor right now.” 

Roger came over and kissed her. “‘Never 
mind, darling, Margie will be home tomorrow. 
She’s old enough to be a real help this summer. 
It’ll be good for her to take over and learn to 
run a house. We might take a few days off and 
go to Faraway Hill and give you a real rest.” 
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Kit said doubtfully, ‘‘ You think one semester 


at college has made all that change in her? I. 


mean, Christmas I didn’t notice she had changed 
much. Except trying to use a Southern accent 
like her roommate. And saying ‘But definitely, 
it’s terrific’ every third word.” 

“Hey, mom,” called Bobby, “I gotta hurry. 
I gotta meet Spider in ten minutes.” 

Kit said, “‘I’ll run you to the station, Roger, 
unless you’d rather sling your stuff over your 
shoulder:and get out the dog team.” 

Roger said, “I'll phone tonight when I know 
how soon I can leave. I wish you were coming.” 

“I’ve got to give that talk on flower arrange- 
ment this afternoon,” she reminded him. “And 
go to Parent-Teachers’ last session at eight. 
And help Bessie with the ironing sometime be- 
tween ——” 

‘And try to get the radio fixed before Margie 
gets here,” said Roger. ‘“‘And if you can do that, 
woman, they ought to get you to head a new 
bureau in Washington. I’ve phoned every day 
for three weeks, and written cards, and driven 
to the shop. Now you try, and God bless 
you.” 

Kit ran downstairs. Bobby was polishing off 
half an apple pie and a quart of milk. She fixed 
his lunch. “I wish you’d get a haircut before 
Margie comes.” 

“Aw, gee, mom, I got no time to sit around 
the barbershop. I’m a busy man.” 

““Margie’s bringing a couple of friends with 
her for the week end. You can’t sit at the din- 
ner table completely hidden by a bush of hair. 
It makes people nervous when you have to peer 
out at them that way.” 


‘“Can’r I eat in the kitchen with Bessie? 
Margie’s friends are such dopes. They really 
are. Chatter, chatter, chatter, squeal, squeal, 
squeal, all day long. They make me sick.”’ He 
swung out and lifted MacArthur to the bike 
basket and tied his trunks on by the squirrel 
tail. “‘’By now,” he called, completely un- 
touched by anything she had said. “‘’By now. 
Be home before snow flies.” 

Bessie was holding up a shirt and shaking her 
head. ‘‘ Where at he been with himself, Miz Kit? 
Trying to swim in a coal pile?”’ 

“You'll have to soak it overnight—and that 
one, and that ——’”’ 

Bessie was clucking her teeth like an old hen. 
“‘T ain’t never see anybody could get anything 
so dirty. It’s a gif’. A gif’.” 

Kit said tentatively, ‘““I suppose when you 
worked for the Wilsons, their children were very 
well behaved.”’ (Continued on Page 71) 
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BY WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 
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Blick Ati » ++ We believe is the most distinguished inter- 


pretation of the season’s glitter fashions: the use of black and brown, one 


of the smartest color combinations of the year, a sophisticated fashion 
most becoming to definite types—true blondes, brunettes or Titians 
with distinctive coloring. This beautiful suit in soft brown tweed is ac- 
cented with jet and black braid, worn with accessories made of the same 


fabric with the same jet and braid trimming. Note the slim silhouette. 


Clon Ji the Sadge.. of your personality. Every woman 


has her special color, but must guard against overplaying it, whether 


it is a vivid shade or a neutral. This year the neutrals—beige, gray and 





taupe—are important to fashion. In selecting these shades, remem- 
ber to consider your own coloring and skin tones, be sure your ehoice 
is becoming. This beige suit with its John Frederics hat is an example of 


the all-one-color costume. (All clothes on these pages by Rose Barrack.) 
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Undootetimnk. , is the best practice to follow in fashion. 


This season glitter is the spellbinder, but don’t let it lead you 


astray. The slim look is the right look, the current look—but it 
becomes wrong when it is exaggerated. This taupe jersey dress is a 
perfect example of understatement: restrained glitter in its monotone 
Jeweled belt and buttons, easy fullness modifying its slim line, subdued 


color carried out in Sally Victor’s veiled gray felt toque with wings. 


The. Wruse gond Skok idea ...is like a song with many 


verses. The casual shirt has been replaced by infinite variety. A 
blouse is now a costume in itself, ranging from a sports jersey to a 
decorative crepe or satin for evening. The blouse-and-skirt fashion 
is young and easy—an inspiration for many changes. THE JOUR- 
NAL CONSIDERS it a great American fashion. This vivid pink, 


jet-trimmed velveteen blouse and black skirt, one of many new versions. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY PLUCER 








A Felon oth aw bong Life. 1» is the real jewel of 
your wardrobe. How will you recognize the fashion with staying 
qualities? THE JOURNAL SAYS: by simplicity of cut, absence 


of conspicuous detail. This fall, the two-piece dress with long over- 


blouse and the narrow look has an important present and future. 
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John 


IT’S THE PRINCIPLE OF THE THING. This beat 
black suit with jet buttons, by Adele Simpson, goes tat 
to the office, changes with jeweled velvet beret, satin 


lor £ sloves and bag, 
’ 5 
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LIFE IS A DOUBLE FEATURE for career .girls. Secretary, office manager, copywriter, deco- 
rator, designer—you're the up-and-coming. Every morning you must rise and shine 


for your job. Every day brings the possibility of a telephone call about a dinner date 


or a party that may mean something important in your personal life. Clever career 


girls go in for becoming double-feature clothes, as asset in an office, or for after hours. 


IT’S YOUR OWN TALENT that gives personal style to the simple little gems known the nation 
over as the “basic” suit or dress. It’s your own quick eye that sees the fashion in a jockey 
cap or a two-way turban, and knows this is the year to do things to your waistline. 
It’s your own way of wearing it that makes the captain’s coat so young and dashing, 
your own sure touch that will unify your wardrobe. Appraising and critical eyes are on 
you constantly. Watch your step—and your clothes. BY RUTH MARY PACKARD 
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IT’S LIKE A CAPTAIN’S COAT—broad-shouldered, double-breasted ; IT’S THE WIZARD IN YOU that changes you from career girl to 


young and gallant, ready for any order of the day, designed by glamour girl with a plume in your hair, This black dinner dress 


Philip Mangone. A career fashion to wear with all these clothes. by Rose Barrack is a basis for your talents, and for many changes. 








BY WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 
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Seo Ostrich with Black Feathers sweep into fashion, settling like 


clouds of glory on the heads of beautiful women. By Suzanne and Roger. 
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Pearl Color m & Said Turban by Braagaard, 


Arabian Nights glamour in blue, green, cream-color satin. 














Symphony m Gray and Brown Muted colors are designers’ choice. 


Hattie Carnegie’s silver coat of arms on gray jersey; high-crowned hat with a veil. 
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Grcige and Beige accented with a bag in pine green. An off-the-brow Scotch Plaid Wook introducing Lilly Dache’s dramatic 


hat with ostrich by Sally Victor, beige wool dress; beige gloves returned to fashion. new plaid wool sports hat, cylinder bag and elbow-length gloves. 
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HE strange part of being at home was that home was the dream. The dream 

should have been all those months he had been away, Joe Douglass felt. 

Everything about Washington—the small room he had found, the restau- 

rants, the clean sunlight falling on the buildings—was unreal. He could stand 
lost for long moments, just looking at a park, people hurrying through it, squirrels 
foraging for food. 

He had friends in the town, but he didn’t want to look them up. Not . 
yet. There wasn’t anything he wanted to talk about. He was feeling his 
way, after the interval in the hospital. They’d kept fooling with his arm. 

Young Captain Douglass was all right. In his uniform with bars, 
the ribbons and even the decorations, he was fine—for office work. He 
could raise his right arm so far and no farther, but perhaps few would 
find that out. 

In the unreal world of newspapers and radio, Joe looked and listened 

idly, lounging in a quiet place. Monday he reported at headquarters, and 

this was Friday. He was1 ng himself for something. He had put off seeing 

Ron Matthews’ wife, and he had promised to see her. The last promise ever made to 

Ron, and the halting appointment had been made for half past four today. Joe 

didn’t feel that he was very good at that sort of thing. “Only if you want to see 

me ——”’ His words had been hesitant. A half hour, he planned. Then I'H have 

to go. Dinner engagement, or something. Ron was one of the things he didn’t want 
to talk about, but now he had to, and to a girl he didn’t know. 

“That’s Leslie,’’ Ron had said an age ago and across a world. 

“You can’t see her face very well.’’ Joe had passed the snapshot back. “But 
she’s lovely.” 

““T can see her face. She’s lovely, all right.” 

There was a baby, too, Joe remembered vaguely. It had been born shortly 
after Ron had left the States. 

Now he was timing the cigarette and the short cab ride ahead of him, and he 
grinned. It was a grin that showed white teeth and, in spite of the wryness, a trace 
of something boyish. Was he going to go on doing that all his life, peering at his 
watch and computing time as a matter of life or death? Well, it had been. It had 
been a matter of death for Ron Matthews. 

“You tell her everything was all right for me.” Joe was the last one.Ron had 
talked to. ““Quiet and easy. You tell her.” (Continued on Page 54) 
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Y.... think our men now in Europe will 
be sent home when the fighting there is ended? 
Or will they be transferred to the Pacific theater 
without furloughs? 


This is a question which I am totally unable to 
answer. It will have to be decided by the military 
authorities according to the needs of the war. The ob- 
jective they now have is to end the war as quickly 
as possible, and the heads of the armed services will 
do whatever they feel will serve this objective best. 
However, I know nothing more about it than any 
other civilian in the country. 


B Do you think monuments commemorat- 


ing war heroes waste thousands of dollars bet- 
ter spent for housing, or recreational and edu- 
cational facilities dedicated to community 
heroes? 


: My own personal preference is a monument 
which will be of value to the living. Therefore, I would 
prefer one in any community to include recreational 
and educational facilities. However, in the case of 
war heroes, I think the feelings of the immediate fami- 
lies should be considered, and if they feel this type of 
monument does not bring home to the people of the 
community sufficiently poignantly what their men 
have done, then the more traditional monuments 


* which you see in towns and villages as war memorials 


of the past should certainly be erected. The object is 
to give all solace possible to those who have lost men. 


: Are you ever lonely? If so, how do you dis- 
pel the blues? 


I can never remember being lonely, but if I feel 
depressed I go to work. Work is always an antidote 
for depression, and loneliness is just one of the mani- 
festations of this frame of mind or state of soul which 
is the lot of all human beings. 


v..... movie of this year would you give 

Hollywood’s “Oscar,” and to what book of 
those you have read would you award the 1944 
Pulitzer prize? 

I am sorry to say that I do not go to enough 
movies to feel that I have a wide enough range of 
knowledge to decide which movie should receive a 

I read so much in the way of required reading—that 
is to say, Government reports, manuscripts which peo- 
ple send, and so on—that only now and then do I read 


“a book just for pleasure. Even in this field, therefore, 


I do not feel that I should pick out one book and say 
it is my favorite, since my reading has not been wide 
enough to really permit me to judge literary values. 


vw... do you think the average person, 


white and black, can do to promote better 
understanding between the two races? 


I think that for all of us the first and most im- 
portant thing is to face ourselves and our own prej- 
udices and decide what we feel. Next I think we 
should analyze whether what we feel is justified or 
not justified. If we feel it is not justified, either for 
personal or public reasons, then I think we should 
decide, taking into consideration our personal situa- 
tion and the situation of our community, what are the 
ways in which we can help promote good feeling in 
our community. Sometimes it is unwise te move too 
fast. It is always wise, I think, if you feel something 
is wrong, to try to stand up for what you believe is 


right. 


yw... do you look forward to most about 
your post-White House life? 


Freedom from public notice! 





Letters should be addressed to Mrs. Roosevelt, c/o the 
Laptes’ Home Journat. No letters for this page sent to the 
White House will be answered. It should be understood that 
Mrs. Roosevelt's answers reflect only her own opinions, and 
are not necessarily the opinions either of the Administration 
or of the Editors of the JOURNAL. 
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by Eleanor Roosevelt 


... percentage of your and the Pres- 


ident’s salaries goes into War Bonds? 


I cannot answer for the President because I have 
never asked him. I put well over 10 per cent of my 
income into War Bonds. 


7 
et. do you think of our boys’ sending 


home souvenirs made from the bones of Jap- 
anese soldiers? According to the newspaper 
accounts, the President received one of these 
with approval. 


I think the idea of sending home souvenirs made 
from the bones of Japanese soldiers is a horrible one. 
I think you failed to read the full statement in regard 
to the President. A gentleman offered to give the 
President one such souvenir, but the President did 
not receive it. 


yy. you approve of your party’s association 
with Mayor Kelly, Mayor Hague, Senator Guf- 
fey, James Curley, Tammany or any other 
political machine with a shady reputation? 


I have never known any political party which did 
not have a political machine and bosses. At times 
there is nothing wrong either with the machinery by 
which the parties are run, or with the men who control 
that machinery. They become harmful when the rank 
and file of the people within the party allow them 
complete control. If the average citizen would see to 
it that the people elected, from the lowest positions 
on up, were of the caliber that they really wished to 
have represent them, there would,be no question of 
harmful boss rule. I do not blame the bosses half as 
much as I blame the indifference and apathy of the 
average citizen. 





yw... not divide Germany, after the vic- 


tory, among the nations it has tried to enslave: 
not to destroy, but to blend its population with 
more peace-loving peoples? 










I have no idea what the people 
to discuss the terms of the a t 
peace will decide where Ge 
sonally, I should think it a 
some eighty million people and 
them among other nations for the purpose of amalga- 
mation. I should think it wot be easier to try to 
re-educate the youth of the nation and allow new 
blood to come in and youth to go out and mix with 
other nations on a voluntary basis. Enforced changes 
of this kind were made after the last war, both in 
breaking up racial groups and bringing other groups 
together, but that does not seem to have been entirely 
successful. Therefore, I would prefer to rely on the 
encouragement of the more liberal element within a 
nation and the possibility of education, the voluntary 
assimilation and mixture with other nationalities. 


yw. has happened to the law requiring 


that eighteen-year-old draftees be given one 
year of training before being sent overseas? I 
have read of several cases where boys were sent 
over in considerably less time. 
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The idea that any such law was passed is a very 
popular misconception. The question of having legis- 
lation requiring a certain period of training on the 
part of men twenty years of age was considered by the 
Congress in the course of debate on the Age Reduc- 
tion Bill, in October and November, 1942. The bill 
that passed the Senate added a provision requiring a 
certain period of training of certain men under twenty 
years of age for entering combat. The bill, as it passed 
the House, added no similar provision, The Senate 
provision was eliminated by the conferees and so there 
is no legislative requirement. 

The above is all contained in the Congressional 
Record for October and November, 1942. General 
Marshall's letter and also Senator Hill's letter on this 
subject are also contained in the Legislative Record. 

Some of these young men, by reason of their civilian 
work and training, such as radio, and so on, could im- 
mediately be put into a technical assignment or an 
overseas assignment. Also, as it takes considerable 
time to train green men, many of the new men com- 
ing in are interspersed with already trained units. 


PP citar. may be asked not to travel during 
the Christmas holidays again this year. Will 
my overnight trip to my parents’ home be jus- 
tified by the fact that my husband and brothers 
are all overseas, leaving the rest of us here 
alone? 


I should think you were entirely justified if you 
were careful not to travel on the days designated as 
days when we should not crowd the transportation 
facilities, thereby making it difficult for the service- 
men to reach their homes. You can probably manage 
to travel just before or just after those days, or in be- 
tween certain specified times. I do not think we are 
expected not to do things which seem important, 
though we are expected to try to comply with the 
Government plans to facilitate the travel of servicemen. 
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MEN 


q orn-an miento Soup 


Baked Stuffed Pork Cho 
Glazed Pears 
Frenched Green Beans 
Cauliflower 
Pickled Onions 
Corn Bread 
Harvest Salad 
Bittersweet Custard Pie 


Coffee 
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BY ANN BATCHELDER 


HIS is the time of year when we begin to look backward. 
“A backward glance o’er traveled roads,” as Whitman 
called it. A summing up of the year’s almost accomplished 
journey, for I am one who regards the coming of autumn 
as an ending. I do not wait for winter. Winter waits for me. 

I guess they’d call me old-fashioned. But when I walk out 
in the garden and see the unwanted ghosts of flowers and shrubs 
that were so beautiful, now like faded demimondaines casting 
their last would-be enchantment toward reluctant lovers, it’s a 
sad and thoughtful hour. Of such shall our end be. 

This is the season when beauty casts her spell. The grapes, I 
find, are purple and jade outside the library windows. You can 
lean, just this side of safety, from the casement and pick the 
dewy bunches. You can find the late lilies among the rocks, those 
that, like an absent-minded friend, somehow forgot an invita- 
tion to dinner, and only now have recalled a belated engagement. 

In the orchard the peaches have reached the fullness that will 
be theirs this year. Next year a better mulching, a more sym- 
pathetic cultivating, and baskets will be fuller, blushes deeper, 
the inexpressible flavor perhaps a little more exotic. 


What have we here? What else but a dinner that points up 
the shades of autumn and refuels that appetite that comes as 
surely as the promised frosts follow the attenuated appetites of 
hot days? This meal comes out of the kitchen. And where you 
set it out is your business. The first thing is the soup. Hot and 
savory and in the mood. And here’s where the corn comes in. 
It’s really more like a chowder than a soup, but call it what- 
ever you like, it’s a very good dish indeed. 


CORN-AND-PIMIENTO SOUP 


Chop as fine as you can 1 can of good old Maine-style cream 
corn. Season it with salt and pepper, and add 1 small jar of 
pimientos put through a sieve. Sauté 1 tablespoon of minced 
onion in a little butter or margarine—but don’t brown it—and 
add to the corn and pimiento. Scald 2 to 3 cups of milk and 
cream, half and half, and add to the corn. Cook for a few min- 
utes and serve it hot; and if you have a tureen, use it. You'll 
have it out for the oyster stew or that lobster bisque, any- 
way, so you might as well, A dusting of paprika over each cup 
of this corn-and-pimiento job does—you know what. 


To feed the troops. | don’t know how you feel, but to my 
mind one of the tastiest meats in all Christendom is a first-rate 
pork chop, done right by before it comes to me! I always 
think—and frequently say—when I smell them cooking in the 
kitchen, ‘‘That’s the stuff to feed the troops,” and am I glad! 

Now to my notion every pork chop that is ever cooked needs 
its baked or mashed potato. Other vegetables are all very well, 
but potatoes there just have to be, unless of course you are 
going to have your chops with stuffing, as we are. Of a good stuff- 
ing, wisely seasoned with sage, I’ve nothing but good to say. 

So let us return to our chops, and I will now set down a way 
of doing them that makes them perhaps a little more interest- 
ing; although I may say that a couple neatly fried, with a snowy 
mound of red-hot mashed potatoes with a lump of butter cud- 
dling in the middle, would interest me plenty if I had them here 
right now. (Continued on Page 79) 
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I. Reading old favorites is like hearing some for- 
gotten tune. It tickles the memory, it tantalizes 
the mind. But now I’ve just finished Left Hand, 
Right Hand, by Sir Osbert Sitwell. Life as it was 
and will not be again in an England that has lost 
something it cannot go back and retrieve. Sitwell 
has written a beautiful book. 


2 A dressy salad for the bridge luncheon is done 
with slices of ripe pears and thin slices of cheese 
with a sour-cream dressing. Adorned with some 
pitted red cherries, it’s very high style. 


8 Something Aunt Nellie will like to know about 
the next time you write: small portions of shad 
roe alternating with bacon on skewers and broiled. 
This is not a meal, but a commencement exercise. 


@ Another one in the same class—tiny bits of 
pickled melon rind all wrapped up in bacon and 
fried. Got to call on the 
faithful toothpick to hook- 
and-eye them. 


& The cream puff was a 
Boston creation. But it 
has gone to the ends of the 
earth. Forgetting the cus- 
tard and cream for a mo- 
ment, have you eaten them 
filled with grilled sausage? 


G Andmay!I put inaword 
for a cream filling flavored 
with almond and with 
toasted chopped almonds 
beaten in? Eaten as 1s, 
they’re delicious. With 
chocolate sauce, they are 
“out of this world.” 


7 News item: Minced 
chicken giblets in gravy— 
all set to heat and do 
things. Spaghetti, rice— 
any number of ways to 
turn out a fine dish. 


3 Dept. of Lost Labor, Far 
South Div.: Tongue in 
raspberry jelly. Somebody must be dreaming. 
But not of home and mother, I am quite sure. 


9 For a sandwich or canapé spread, grind to- 
gether the giblets, eight pitted ripe olives, half of 
a small onion and one hard-cooked egg. Season 
with salt and pepper, moisten with mayonnaise. 


10 Boiled cauliflower is one of the best of vege- 
tables, but it gets a lot of batting about. Wrap 
it in cheesecloth before you cook it. Keeps it 
white, saves its shape. And toss some fine toasted 
bread crumbs in the butter or margarine you 
pour over it. Try this and see. 


Il From an old cookbook: ‘‘To make leaven 
bread, lacking barm, you must have the help of 
leaven. Put your barm to your flour, keep it by 
you, covered with a blanket; it is best in bed.” 
Trundle or twin? 


¥2 Toasted sandwich: mashed liver sausage, 
mixed with catchup or chili sauce, on rye bread. 


38 I have eleven receipts for hulled corn—all sent 


to me and all different. I’m picking the one done 
with wood ashes. I’m just waiting for the corn. 
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HA Next time you make French toast, try nut- 
meg and a little sugar in the batter. 


15 A platter of fried oyster crabs and white- 
bait with an alligator-pear salad does well at party 
or supper table. 


1G Never forget that cream-of-squash-and-oyster 
soup. It’s a bisque. But leave the oysters whole, 
as in a stew, and add them last. 


I'7@ String beans cooked in a little oil and sea- 
soned with salt, pepper and a speck or two of 
thyme are really a delicate thing. French—or 
slice—the beans very thin. 


1% Have you had any spiced olives yet? A new 
idea. All I know is that they are introduced 
to dill, make friends with a family of spices not 
on our block, and are on speaking terms with 





FROM AN OLD CURRIER & IVES PRINT 


garlic. When you meet them you'll know them, 
I’m sure—and like them, or I miss my guess. 


19 When you have a roast of lamb, add a glass 
of mint and apple or currant jelly to the pan 
gravy. I think this will strike you as all right. 


ARABELLA PASSES 


They thought her bonnet out 
of date, 
Her dotman out of style; 
She was a lady who stayed late— 
Too tong, too long a while. 


Her bonnet now is laid away 
In that gay box we craved 
Who dream by night and hunt 
by day 
The treasures that she saved. 


And she who wore these showy 
things 

Now plays a harp, and flaunts 
her wings. 
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20 A dish to set store by is a mixture of cooked 
scallops, mussels and shrimps, cut fine, mixed 
with creamed mayonnaise and served in scallop 
shells. Only a first course or a salad—but it’s 
recommended. 


21 Herb note: If you are drying herbs, keep the 
dust away. Bouquets hanging from the rafters 
or beams are romantic, but they “‘collect,” as 
grandma used to say. Keep them airtight when 
dry—and don’t make a fine powder. 


22 These are the days when the farmer takes” 


the apples to the mill, and the fragrance of sweet 
cider is abroad in country places. Cider and 
doughnuts and popping corn—“‘all hands around, 
ladies change!”’ 


233 This is a two-parter. About a mushroom 
soup. Take a cup or more of fresh peeled finely cut 
mushrooms, stems and all. 
Sauté in butter, season and 
cook till tender. Keep 
shaking the pan. 


24 Next—heat four cups 
of rich chicken broth and 
put in the mushrooms. 
Season and add a tiny bit 
of marjoram, then a little 
curry. (You can’t measure 
these things. Do it to 
taste.) Add a cup of hot 
cream. Servewithcroutons. 


25 If and when you 
come to town, get astew— 
oyster, crab or lobster—at 
the bar in Grand Central 
Station. Thought you 
ought to know. 


26 More news—and 
can’t I gossip! But Ionce 
came across whole roast 
squab in jelly and in a neat 
tin. And pdié of squab, too, 
for sandwich or canapé. 
Special-occasion stuff. 


27 Getting down to earth via pork tenderloins, 
take as many as you need, season them well with 
salt and pepper and a little thyme, if handy. 
Brown them all around in pork fat. Cover with 
sour cream and cook until tender. Thicken the 
cream a little and serve with baked potatoes and 
fried apples. No comment. 


2% Say, do you realize what a lot you can do 
with green things—apples, for example? Oh, of 
course green-apple pie, but how about scalloped 
green apples, done with sugar, cinnamon, nut- 
meg—baked until all so-so and bubbling? 


29 And then, about as rare as a fig on a thistle, 
are fried green bananas—to say nothing of broiled 
ones. 


30 You know how some awful thing will catch 
your eye when reading. Well, that’s how I read 
about putting anise into apple pie. And I could 
smell those old-time licorice whips—three for a 
cent—as plain as plain. 


:BIl Now the almanac says it is garden-cleaning 
time. That always seems a nice job, about like 


. dusting the south parlor for the donation party. 
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WHEN YOUNGSTERS RUSH IN FROM SCHOOL 






“Looks good’’, they’ll say. And first thing you 
know, the bowls are empty! It’s easy to under- 
stand why boys and girls love this soup that tastes 
of springtime. It’s a butter-smooth puree of fresh- 
cut asparagus, with lots of young asparagus tips 
to welcome eager spoons. For schoolday lunches 
and family suppers, serve it often with milk added, 
as an extra-nourishing cream of asparagus. 


Ea ASPARAGUS SOUP 


| WHEN DAD COMES HOME FROM WORK 


The whole family will chime right in with Dad’s 
| enthusiasm about Campbell’s brand-new soup— 
Beef Noodle. All over America it’s being greeted 
with—“‘Mmm .. . good.”” And indeed it is good. 
The rich beef stock literally brims with flavor, 
the egg noodles are golden and tender, and all 
through every plateful are generous-sized pieces 
of fine lean beef. You’ll want to try it not just 
because it’s new—but also because you'll find it 
so hearty and homey, so nourishing and good. 


Comba, e BEEF NOODLE SOUP Sax" 
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can't youeSeL 


O YOU KNOW what to do for 
D illness or accident before the 
doctor comes? 

It’s mighty important these days. 
Doctors are busier than ever and 
often can’t come the minute they 
are needed. 

So it’s up to you to know elemen- 
tary first aid and the most common 














1. Can you take a temperature? 


Fever thermometers are easy enough 
to use. The mercury should be well 
shaken down. Leave thermometer under 
tongue at least three minutes. 


Any person with a temperature much 
above normal (98.6°) probably needs 
medical attention and should go to bed. 


E ie THE SYMPTOMS 7 
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3. Do you know how to call a doctor? 


If it’s illness, the doctor wants to 
know signs <nd symptoms as accurately 
as you can tell him, how long they’ve 
lasted; the patient’s temperature. 


In case of an accident, describe the 
injury; what you’ve done; the victim’s 
apparent condition. 

In any case, you'll help by being calm. 

With the help of your intelligent de- 
scription, the doctor can offer sugges- 
tions, decide how urgently he’s needed, 
and foresee what equipment he will need. 


"But; Doetor, 


LADILE 





here sooner?!" 


signs of disease. 

Most of all, of course, you can 
help yourself—and your doctor—by 
keeping well. And if any unusual or 
persistent condition develops, con- 
sult your doctor early. You will save 
your time and his. 

Meanwhile, check up on the im- 
portant points below. 





2. What are common aanger signs? 


Sore throat... skin rash... chills, 
fever and achinge . persistent or severe 
abdominz af Ypain are often signals that 
precede a real illness. If one or more of 
these symptoms are present, it’s best to 
consult a doctor. 


Don’t let your first aid knowledge get 
rusty. You'll find Metropolitan’s free 
booklet, “First Aid?’ helpful. It will give 
you, too, a good check list to see if your 
medicine cabinet is fully equipped. 


COPYRIGHT 1944—-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
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Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 
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CADETS DON’T CRY 


(Continued from Page 17) 


against a counter end, and looked over the 
crowd with his cool blue gaze. A phonograph 
with a repeating mechanism wailed Shoo, 
Shoo, Baby, giving a carnival flavor to the 
whole scene. 

Bud spread out a poker hand of small 
books. The top titles were Boudoir Tricks 
That Bring Out the Real You, and Keeping 
Toddlers Happy. “‘How’re these? Selected 
reading for a noncom.” 

“Terrific. Get them wrapped and let’s 
go.” 

But the clerk was busy with another cus- 
tomer. Bud nodded toward the next counter. 
““Come on, we'll get angel child over there to 
wrap ’em. She’s not busy.” 

The blond girl in the black dress was ar- 
ranging. rows of flower hair ornaments, 
sewed onto bobby pins. The counter was 
like a garden. But Seth couldn’t take his 
eyes off the girl. She was little and blond 
and cute as a paper doll. Her tight black 
dress had velvet ribbon threaded through a 
white throat ruffle, and there were velvet 
bows on her hair. When Bud spoke to her, 
she lifted eyes like brown pansies. 

“Oh, miss—eh—could you put a paper 
around these? Give us a couple yards of 
that blue ribbon, and wrap ’em kind of 
fancy—for a gift.” 

“Want me to put them in a nice box for 
you?” 

“Swell. And how’s for something like this 
to top off with, kind of tied into the rib- 
bon?”’ He picked up a cluster of pink chiffon 
rosebuds, attached to a bobby pin. 

The girl began to laugh softly. ‘‘This some 
kind of a funny joke?” 

““How’d you guess?” 

“T had a feelin’.” 

Seth watched the deft, child-size fingers 
busy with the package, tying the elaborate 
bow and tucking in the spray of rosebuds. 
The phonograph sang poignantly, ‘‘ Your 
papa’s off to the seven seas a 

He said abruptly in his clear, flat New 
England voice, ‘““How soon do you get 
through here?” 





Sue looked at him, but she didn’t answer 
at once. Seth was aware of a faint warmth 
in his face because Bud was taking this in, 
and yet he knew that Bud would never hesi- 
tate to date up any girl that appealed to him. 
The thing was that Bud knew about Marcia. 
That is, he knew there was a girl in Boston, 
whose letters arrived with unfailing pre- 
cision three times a week. 

The blond girl said gently, ‘I'll be through 
in a little while. Half an hour, maybe.”’ She 
glanced at an approaching customer. 

Seth said stiffly, “I'll be outside.’’ He put 
some money on the counter, picked up the 
package and shouldered Bud ahead of him 
toward the door. 

Bud was laughing. “‘Old corn got you, 
didn’t it, boy? Old Southern charm. If 
that girl had been born up North, the 
minute she opened her mouth all that angel- 
child scenery would have rubbed off like 
sugar.’’ He croaked in thick Brooklynesce, 
“Well, waddya Know? Tryna pull a fast 
one? Woise guy, huh?” 

“T thought she was very simple and to the 
point. I asked her when she got off, and she 
told me.” 

They were standing outside on the hot 
sidewalk now, and Bud was stuffing the 
package into his pocket. ‘‘That’s the sinister 
part of it. No kidding, no argument. These 
girls think in a straight line from the cradle 
to the altar. You’ve got to watch it—that’s 
the truth.” 

“T’ll watch it,” Seth said. ‘‘Don’t worry.” 


That first night he took her dancing. They 
didn’t talk much. It was the first time that 
Seth realized dancing could be an end in it- 
self, that it could absorb all your senses at 
once, so that there was no need to think or 
talk. 

At times he had random thoughts, such 
as, Funny, how she’s convinced me without 
saying a word that she’s no push-over for any 
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O matter what common foot trouble 
you may have, there is a Dr. Scholl 
Foot Comfort Remedy, Appliance, Arch 
Support, Pad or Plaster for quickly re- 
lieving it. Dr. Scholl’s 40 Aids for the Feet 
are made under Medical and Orthopedic 
supervision in the largest institution in the | 
world devoted exclusively to foot care. 


Thoroughly dependable—yet their cost is 


small. You can get Dr. Scholl’s at any Drug, 9 


Shoe, Department Store or Toilet Goods © 
Counter. Don’t accept a substitute. 


WEAK ARCHES 


Dr. Scholl's Foot-Eazer and exer- 
cise relieve tired, aching feet, 
foot and leg pains, when due to 
weak or fallen arches. $3.50 pair. 
‘CATE TAROT 


PAIN HERE? 


Dr. Scholl’s LuPAD, a soft feather- 
weight cushion; loops over fore 
part of foor; relieves pains, cal- 
louses at ball. Washable. $1.00 pr. 
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CORNS—SORE TOES 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads quickly 
relieve pain and gently remove 
corns; lift shoe pressure; soothe, 
cushion. Prevent corns, sore toes 
and blisters. 25¢ and 35¢ boxes. 
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CALLOUSES 


Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads, special size 
for callouses, relieve pain, soothe, 
ease pressure On sore spot; 
quickly loosen and remove cal- 
louses. 25¢ and 35¢ boxes. 
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BUNIONS 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino -pads, special size 
for bunions, relieve tender an 
enlarged joints; lift shoe pressure. 
25¢ and 35¢ boxes. 


CTL 


HOT, TIRED FEET 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot Balm quickly re- ~ 
lieves, refreshes feverish, tender, 
sensitive, tired feet, due to exer- 
tion or fatigue. 35¢. 
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TENDER FEET? 


Scholl's Foot Powder relieves 
ee. chafed, perspiring, odorous 
hot feet: eases tight shoes. 35¢. 


ODT 


BUNIONS 


Dr. Scholl’s Bunion Reducer, of soft 
tubber, relieves pain from shoe 
pressure, hides the bulge, helps 
preserve shape of shoe. 50¢ each. 
Leather Bunion Protector, 75¢ each: 
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ATHLETE’S FOOT 


Dr, Scholl's Solvex relieves itching 
feet and toes; kills fungi it _con- 
tacts; helps heal Athlete’s Foot. 
Liquid or Ointment. 50¢. 
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SORE NAIL GROOVE 


Dr. Scholl’s Onixol, for painful, in- 
flamed, calloused toe-nail groove. 
Softens nail so embedded part can 
be loosened and removed. 50¢. 


D! Scholls 
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! FREE Foot Book, also sample of Dr. Scholl's Zino-# 
| pads for Corns. Address Dr. Scholl’s, Inc., Chicago, Ill. { 
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Constipation 
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SUNCO HCORPORATED, BAY WAY, ELIZABETH. NEW ERSEY Ua, 
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Just think—a whole 
gallon of pure, tasteless, 


crystal-clear Nujol for 


half the price you would 


pay if bought by the 


pint bottle. Offer good 








for limited time only. 
So buy this gentle... 
safe ... family “regula- 


tor” TODAY. 


Copr. 1943, Stanco Incorporated 





| running comment on the performance. 
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guy that comes along—that it was something 
special about me. Or, Kissing her would be as 
effortless as kissing a baby, and just as natural. 
He didn’t think at all about Marcia. You 
could hardly think of them both at the same 
time. Marcia was very sane and intelligent, 
and every move she made was well thought 
out in advance. But this girl—Jenny—sim- 
ply existed, like a flower or a kitten. 

There was a heavy rain that first night. 
By the time they came out of the dance hall 
it had stopped, but everything was soaking; 
little pools stood on the walk, and trees and 
bushes were saturated. He walked her back 
to her house on a street where dark, thick 
branches met overhead, and every time the 
air stirred great drops of water came down 
upon them. When that happened, she would 
look up and give a soft, eager laugh, as 
though it were a great joke. 

One time she did that, he stopped sud- 
denly, pulled her hard against him and 
kissed her. She didn’t protest, but all her 
gaiety was silenced, as though he had put a 
lid on it. They walked for a time without 
speaking. He had decided earlier that he 
would say nothing about another date, but 
the kiss had unbalanced him. Now he was 
struggling with his conscience. 

Unexpectedly she spoke, in a small, 
guarded voice: “‘I don’t guess I better see 
you again.” 

He said in surprise, because it hadn’t oc- 
curred to him that she might have an opinion . ; 
on the matter, “‘In heaven’s name, why not? | @. ~ x 
Because I kissed you?” . 

“Not just that. Because—you won’t talk 
to me.” 
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RECOGNIZE 
PHILIP MORRIS 


proved far less irritating to 
the smoker’s nose and throat! 
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WILSON 


When Woodrow Wilson was a 

student at Princeton University, 
he was wont to tell the students of 
an encounter between his father, 
who was a Presbyterian minister, 
and one of his father’s parishioners 
in North Carolina. 

The parishioner asked Doctor Wil- 
son, ‘“‘How come, Preacher Wilson, 
you have such a sleek horse and 
you’re so skinny yourself?’’ 

**Well,’’ answered Wilson’s father, 
**I feed the horse, but the congrega- 
tion feeds me.”’ 

—JOSEPHUS DANIELS: Encyclopedia of Creative 
Thought. Edited by Martha Lupton (Maxwell Droke). 
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“Talk to you? What is there to talk 
about ?”’ 

She said, very low, “‘That’s what I mean. 
You think there’s nothing. I’m just nice for 
kissing.” 

He laughed. He felt amused and expan- 
sive. He was freed from making any impor- 
tant decision. Wasn’t she trying to put their 
relationship on a more platonic basis? ‘“To- 
morrow night we'll go to a movie. Then wé’ll 
go in somewhere and have something to eat 
and discuss the plot. We’ll talk our heads 
off. Would you like that?” 

SeIVIGS En: 

He laughed again. At her door he shook 
her small hand gravely. “‘You’re nice for 
shaking hands with, too,” he told her. As he 
walked away to catch his bus, he felt light- 
hearted. He’d tell Bud he’d decided to do a 
little more research on Southern girls—one 
evening wasn’t quite enough. 
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better-tasting cigarette is 
better for you... less irri- 
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CALL FOR 
US 


America’s Finest Cigarette 


When he met her the following night she 
had the movie all picked out—a musical, 
because she said serious war pictures were for 
civilians, not soldiers. She was very merry, 
and embarrassed him in the theater by a 


“You see that dress she’s wearing? I 
made myself one just like it, only of course 
she’s taller.”” Or, ‘‘He’s a type just like you. 
Tall, cold New Englander. How would you 
look with a mustache like that—ever try 
one?” 

He felt the horror of conspicuousness. 
“Not so loud. People are trying to hear.” 

Her hand, soft as a baby’s, slid into his. 
Instantly he was mollified. 

Everything that he said and did ‘that 
night seemed slow am! humorless and 
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© See how effectively FRESH 


stops perspiration—prevents , 


odor. See how gentle it is. Never 
gritty, greasy or sticky. Spreads 
smoothly—vanishes quickly. 
Won’t rot even delicate fabrics! 
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Make your own test! If you 
don’t agree that FRESH is the 
best underarm cream you’ve 
ever used, your dealer will 
gladly refund full price. 

Three sizes—50¢—25¢— 10¢ 


NEW DOUBLE-DUTY CREAM * STOPS PERSPIRATION © PREVENTS ODOR 














clumsy. She played around him like light- 
ning. She skipped ahead on the street, so 
that he had to take undignified strides to 
keep up with her. She made fun of his Bos- 
ton accent. He kept thinking, She ought to 
be spanked; I'd like to spank her. But she 
tantalized as well as irritated him. 

She lived on a street named Magnolia 
Avenue. Once it had been a residential 
street, but now there was a restaurant on the 
opposite corner from her house. He turned 
her into it. 

They seemed to know her here; the woman 
behind the cash register nodded as they 
passed. “‘ Your boy friend’s looking for you,” 
she said. ‘‘He was in here a little while ago.” 

Jenny turned away her head. Her fair 
hair ducked across her shoulders. She said 
quickly, ‘‘There’s an empty table over there. 
If we hurry.” 

It was obvious that she didn’t want to 
discuss the boy friend. Was she afraid he’d 
be jealous? That was absurd. He felt re- 
lieved; the woman’s casual words took some 
of the tension out of him, released him to 
the position of an indifferent acquaintance. 

He said good-humoredly, ‘* You didn’t tell 
me about the boy friend.” 

“Why should I tell you? You knew. We 
weren’t born yesterday. There’d have to be 
somebody for me—and somebody for you.” 
She snapped her fingers. ““Even if they 
weren’t—worth—that.” 

He put his thumb and forefinger around 
her wrist. ““ You seem to know what you’re 
talking about.” 

“But maybe we could pretend—that we 
were born yesterday. And there was just us.”’ 

Now he was caught again. The soft, 
slurred speech, the pansy eyes, the magic of 
her differentness. For 
the first time he felt a 
stir of interest in her 
background. What 
kind of people did she 
come from? Had she 6 
ever lived anywhere 
else, or been anywhere? 

Her father and 
mother were old, she 
told him. She was the 
baby of the family; her 
brothers had married 
and moved away. She 
never saw them. It 
was almost like living 
alone. She was away 
all day, and if she had a date at night— 
usually she had a date—her parents were in 
bed when she got home. They didn’t bother 
much about her. 

He thought of the sagging little porch 
where he had left her last night. It was 
almost flush with the street, but a heavy, 
sweet-smelling vine lay like a closed eyelid 
between it and the walk. There would be a 
worn, creaking porch swing behind that 
vine, dark as a secret. 

He stood up. “‘I’ll take you home. It’s 
getting late.” 

When he paid his check the woman at the 
desk gave Jenny a knowing smile. “So I talk 
too much, do I? Some people might like a 
little warning.” 

The girl didn’t answer. They walked out 
into the moist, warm night. 

They were half a block from her house 
when he felt her stiffen. There was a street 
light just ahead that shone faintly on the 
steps from the vine-covered porch. Some- 
body was sitting on those steps. Either she 
had cat eyes or she knew who it would be. 


about feet. 


Sue stopped short. “‘Let’s not go home 
just yet. Let’s walk around a bit, shall we?” 

For some reason this irritated him. “‘ You 
forget I’ve got a bus to catch at eleven- 
forty-five.” He kept walking; he wouldn’t 
let her lag behind. 

She said breathlessly; ““Then you force 
me to tell you. He’s waiting—the one she 
called my boy friend. He just gets wild— 
he’s capable of anything.” 

The irritation grew. It wasn’t directed 
toward anything yet. He was angry at an 
attitude, this theatrical build-up she was 
giving the situation. He said coldly, ‘“* What 
can he do? When he sees you’re occupied 


PROVERBS 


Although there exist many thou- 
sand subjects for elegant conver- 
sation, there are persons who can- 
not meet a cripple without talking 


A woman needs three husbands: 
one to support her, one to love her 
and one to beat her. 


If you have no money, be polite. 
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he’ll say good night and go home. 
common decency.” 
“You don’t know Amos.” She addg 
though it explained everything, “‘He’sg 
in love with me.” 4 
““Perhaps I’d better be the®one to say 
night.” 
“Please. Oh, don’t you see—I’m afraj 
him.” 
He began to walk faster. They we 
most in front of the house now. ’ 
The dark figure rose, rangy but meag 
the misty light. “Jenny? I’ve been waj 
for you. Kind of late home, aren’t you? 
Seth felt her go tense. ‘“Why should 
wait forme? Why can’t you leave med 
I told you I was going to be busy.” 
“Busy—sure. With a pickup.” Th 
kept his body turned from Seth; the 
drawled out contemptuously. “‘Anythin 
uniform. Why don’t you get a tent and 
right out to camp?” , 




































‘Tue anger was all of a piece now, 
neled in one direction. Seth felt his righ' 
move out and catch the boy’s jaw, he fe 
pantherlike resiliency of the thin body 
ing back at him, and there was the 
strong feeling of blood singing in his 
And then it was all over. Amos was swa 
back, holding to the railing and cougl 
Between coughs he swore softly, as th 
he meant no one to hear but himself, 
moment he was standing up. 

“So I’m convinced,’ he said unsted 
“by an ancient and honorable method, 
right, Jenny—I’ll leave you alone.” 

Watching him vanish into the shaé 
street, Seth felt ashamed. It had been 


only a kid—eigh 
or so. All that fe 
talk—like a hi 
school senior! Shi 
drenched over him, 
became aware tha 

hand was still fol) 
into a fist, and { 
Jenny had taken it) 
was holding it aga 
her cheek. 

“Seth—you d 
have to do that. 1) 
to keep it from hapy 
ing.” 

He jerked away his hand., He said bl n 
“Be yourself. It would never have f 
pened if you hadn’t said*you were afrai¢ 
him. You could have said you loved him 
hated him, or were sorry for him, or that 
bored you stiff. But you picked out the” 
thing that would drive me nuts.” His hi 
wasn’t steady as he looked at his w 
watch. “I’ve got to beat it. My bus lea 
in ten minutes.” 

“Seth—will I see you tomorrow nigh 

He took her in his arms and held her. * 
no good,”’ he said thickly. “‘We’re no a 
for each other.” 

“Wait,” she said. ‘‘ Wait and see.’ 

He strode down the street the half mil} 
the bus stop. He wasn’t hurrying just 
catch it—he was running away from sol 
thing too. The thought of Marcia was || 
the taste of ashes in his mouth. It was. 
conceivable that ever, under any circu 
stances, he would fight over Marcia. 


—CHINESE, 


—BULGARIAN. 


—DANISH. 
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He hadn’t intended to tell Bud about! 
but he did. What disgusted him, he said, v| 
that he had behaved just like one of th 
hotheaded Southerners—hauled off and | 
the poor guy without any real reason. | 
didn’t know what had got into him. | 

Bud laughed. “Boy, she knows all 1 
tricks. Got you to lay out her boy frier 
You're done for now. You're dedicated.” | 

“What do you mean by that? Suppos’ 
never go near her again?’”’ 

“You will.’”’ 

Seth put his head in his hands. He sz 
under his breath, ‘‘I’m crazy about her. A 
solutely and completely gone.” 

“Sure. You fought for her, didn’t yo 
You're dedicated.” 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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GRACIE: But, George, I heard this sergeant prac- 
tically shouting how Swan is four swell soaps in one 
. . wonderful for babies, bath, dishes, or duds! 


GRACIE: George Burns, you listen. I bet you don’t 
even know that sergeants always tell the new soldiers 
about how Swan is four swell soaps in one! 


GEORGE: You actually heard that, Gracie? Word 
for word? 


GEORGE: You're imagining things again. 





GRACIE: Well, all the time they were marching, this sergeant 
kept yelling: “SWAN two three four!...SWAN two three four!... 
SWAN two three four!” 

And, if that isn’t saying that Swan is four swell soaps in one, 
I'm crazy! Or am I, George? 
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* Guaranteed by @ 
Good Housekeeping /- 
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Train the family! Clip out these hints. Paste them on the bathroom 
mirror or ever the kitchen sink. Keep a dish for soap ends handy. 


f. Don’t leave Swan in water. 2, Don’t make more lather than you need. 3. Be- 
ware of a wet soap dish! Keep it dry. 4. Save Swan slivers; dissolve in boiling 
water to make a soap jelly; use for dishes, shampoo, etc. 








GRACIE: George, aren’t sergeants wonderful! 


GEORGE: Uh huh. Oh, sure. 





GRACIE: I most certainly did! Of course, he should 
have added that Swan is pure, mild, and sudsy. But 
he did say .. . that is, practically ... 


GEORGE: All right, Gracie, all right/ Just tell me 
exactly what you heard. 









“Folks, it’s really true that SWA N 
as four swell soaps rolled into wan!” 


1. Swan’s perfect for baby! Mild and gentle, 
pure as fine castiles! 






2. Swan's a honey for dishes! Rich, creamy 
suds whip up fast, even in hard water. 





3. Swan’s wonderful for fine things! Helps keep 
precious duds like new. 






4. Swan’s grand for your bath. Lathers like 
sixty. Smells so clean and fresh! 







4 SWELL SOAPS IN ONE 





“Tune in Tuesday, won't you folkses; 
Lots of laughter, fun, and jokeses!”’ 


TUNE IN: George Burns and Gracie Allen, 
with Bill Goodwin — CBS —Tuesday nights 
Bright Horizon—Monday through Friday—CBS 

—_————e 
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Navy mate 
brightens fate 





And pitches right in 
when faced with the chore 
Of making a home 
in a small two-by-four. 


Three cheers for this brave 
little wartime wife] 
She packs up her comfortable 
orderly life— 


Cocks an eye at the windows, 

all cloudy and drear, 
Whisks out her Windex, 

and grins ear to ear! 


For quick as a wink 
the whole job is through. 
Yes, Windex for windows 
is easy for you! 


Just spray and then wipe— 
no bother, no mess, 
And each window costs 
not a penny—but less. 


Get WINDEX (the 20-ounce 
bottle) today 
And polish your windows 
this thrifty-smart way! 


Get Brighter Windows Quicker With— 


WINDEX 


WINDExX is a must for house cleaning! No streaking, no 
film, when you insist on this noninflammable, oil-free 
cleaner that costs but a fraction of a cent per window pane. 
Don’t trust cheap substitutes! 


For Economy, Buy the Big 20-ounce Size 
4 Copr. 1944. The Drackett Co 


Wy Lids of Yestiny 


BY JESSE STUART 


‘Bear down upon me, winds of 


a destiny; 
e I'll show you how to sweat 
s beneath a load! 


I'll show you how to breathe hot 
wind that’s free; 
I'll show you how to climb a bony 
road! 
Bear down upon me as you’ve 
always done 
On roads of sleet and rain and 
mud and mire; 
I'll show you that my climbing’s 
begun 
With iron strength that will be 
slow to tire. 


just 


(Continued from Page 50) 

On the third night, having no plan to meet 
her, he went directly to her house. She came 
to the door in the black dress with the white 
ruffle, and let him in. She seemed gentle 
and subdued, and her eyelids looked faintly 
swollen. He followed her into a narrow, dark 
parlor and laid his cap on the mantel over a 
little coal grate. There seemed to be no one 
else around, 

They regarded each other for a moment 
without speaking. Then she said, ‘‘I thought 
of something that might have bothered you. 
The way you—well, picked me up, and my 
not holding back, or anything. You could 
have thought I was pretty easy.’”’ When he 
didn’t answer she went on stubbornly, “If 
that’s what’s the matter, I’d like to explain 
it to you.” 

“You needn’t. I was vain enough to think 
you liked me.” 

“‘T did like you. Oh, I did, Seth! You see, 
a girl like me hasn’t anybody to help her to 
things—the nice way. If I see what I want, 
what I need—I’ve got to grab it, any way I 
can.” 

“What do you mean—what you need ?”’ 

“Well—you. You’re the opposite of me 
in everything. That’s why I’m afraid of 
Amos—boys like him. They’re like me, sort 
of drifting and irresponsible. But you’re 
solid, like a rock. It’s what I need, Seth.” 

Someone turned on a faucet upstairs, and 
it was the only sound in the room. He said, 
troubled and impatient, ‘‘ Why must we hash 
things over? I’m here because I wanted to 
see you; isn’t that enough?”’ 

She shook her head. ‘‘Nothing’s ever 
enough. I guess I’m always sitting on the 
edge of the next moment—and dangling my 
feet over. I’ve got to know what happens 
next.’”’ She turned away from him and 
stared at herself in the dim mantel mirror. 
She picked up his cap and set it at a jaunty 
angle on her hair. Her voice got light and 
brittle. ‘“You know what? I think I’ll keep 
this for a souvenir after you’re gone. What 
would happen if you showed up without it? 
Would they just give you another?” 

“After a lot of red tape. I should think 
you could find one that fits you better.” 


Sue set the cap down carefully. ‘‘ What hap- 
pens next?”’ she whispered. 

He couldn’t endure to have her look at 
him like that. He said harshly, ‘‘ Nothing. 
To us.” She began to cry very quietly. He 
kept his face away from her. Painful words 
struggled out of him. ‘“‘I’m so sorry. You 


‘| see, there’s another girl. You must have 


known. You said so yourself—that neither of 
us was born yesterday. She’s my kind—I 
can’t let her down. I swear if I’d ever had 
any idea this would happen—could happen 
to me ——” 

“Nothing has happened to you. Nothing 
ever could!” The tears lay on her cheeks as 
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Sure as my body’s blood will fl 
each vein 
The spending of these years 
cannot efface 
These muscled legs, these lungs, 
this blood and brain! 
And coming of the years will 


not erase 
These little paths that hold me deep 
in mud. * 


This life I’ve known, I’ve loved 
and never lost 
Beneath strong destiny’s 
wind-pouring flood 
Will find that I shall fight though 
I am lost. 


though they were forgotten. ‘‘You’ll never 
change—you and your kind—because you’re 
too strong; you’ve got too much character. 
I guess I’m the lucky one. I can change over- 
night. Next week I’ll be a different per- 
son—and all I care about will be different.” 

He came over to her and stood awkwardly, 
his arms held achingly stiff at his sides. 
“Jenny, can’t we save something out of 
this? I won’t be seeing you for a time. We’re 
going out on maneuvers tomorrow, and we 
won’t be back here for maybe a month. 
Let’s not part this way.” 

Her voice seemed suddenly tired. “Let’s 
not drag it out to a thin end.” 

“Listen a minute. You’ve done the talk- 
ing. You’re wrong about nothing happening 
to me. Plenty has happened. Words don’t 
come easy ——”’ 


Sue shrugged. “Skip it. I wouldn’t un- 
derstand anyway. The only word that means 
the same thing for both of us is—good-by.” 

He stood looking down at her a moment 
longer, but when she didn’t move he got his 
cap, walked out to the door and closed it 
behind him. 


It should have been easy to forget a girl 
like Jenny—a girl he had known only three 
days. But from the moment he left camp 
the next morning, he began to think of these 
weeks as a time that must simply be lived 
through until he could see her again. 

His outfit was on the move now; Marcia’s 
letters followed him irregularly, and they be- 
gan to hold a note of reserve. She was react- 
ing to his neglect. He realized what was 
happening, but he did nothing about it. He 
didn’t write to Jenny. You couldn’t breathe 
a flame alive with a letter. 

The weeks marched by. During the day 
he drove a ten-ton truck over backbreaking 
terrain; at night he slept on rocky ground. 
As his body grew hard and resourceful, his 
mind closed doggedly over the small soft- 
ness of Jenny. A man got hungry for some- 
thing untouched by war and hardship and 
brutality—something set aside for his de- 
light. Seeing his own great, bony, wind- 
reddened hands on the truck’s wheel, he 
remembered the feel of Jenny’s fingers curling 
into his, and the helpless, breakable look of 
her wrists. 

He had five weeks of it. On a Saturday 
his unit returned to its home base. Their 
next move would be overseas. 

Almost everybody got leave Sunday after- 
noon. He and Bud came into town together 
on the bus. Bud didn’t ask him where he was 
going. He knew. ; 

As Seth approached the house on Mag- 
nolia Avenue, he became aware of a girl 
walking ahead of him. She was dressed in 
some kind of uniform, gray with scarlet 
epaulets, and there was a gray Montgomery 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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hey come more quickly, more comfortably 
and with higher hopes than ever before in 
history. American doctors and nurses are 
doing a magnificent job of healing both body 
and spirit. 


Dairy products are a prime part of the 
treatment. For example, the medical officer 
of a hospital ship which handled 4039 
South Pacific casualties and lost only seven, 
reports: 


“Ice cream was served the patients every 
day as a food and a medicine. It helped 
build both strength and morale. To those 
wounded men, ice cream most nearly repre- 
sented home and civilization.” 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


<x 


the wounded come home 


Ru 


And landing again in the U.S. A. is a tonic 
to appetites, too. Listen to the busy mess 
officer of an army hospital, where patients 
roll right in from the gang-plank. 


“Those 700 boys have already drunk up 
1500 quarts of milk and the day’s not over. 
There won’t be enough milk in the state to 
fill them up!” 


We know you'll willingly share your ice 
cream and milk with boys like these—even 
if it sometimes means doing with a little less. 
For our part, we’re proud that our labora- 
tories have been able to develop for the Army 
and Navy so many products made from milk 
— nature’s most nearly perfect food. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better under- 
standing of dairy products as human food 
...as a base for the development of new 
products and materials ...as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farms 
and in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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TEAM UP TO BRING YOU 
THIS LIGHTER CAKE THAT 
STAYS FRESH LONGER 


Kate Smith: ‘‘We sure are proud to. 
give folks the recipe for a cake like this! 
Luscious and light—chocolate-y and 
moist! Um-m — it’s just delicious!”’ 

Aunt Jenny: ‘‘An’ it’s so easy to mix—no 
creaming—no long hard beating. Mixed 
in less than 5 minutes—an’ only one 
bowl to wash up!” 


be a Better Coa 


It’s wonderful what New, Easy-Mix Spry 
can do for your cakes. Why now even a 
child can make fluffy-light cakes that 
melt in your mouth—and so easily, thanks 
tothe amazing new one-bowl cake method 
Spry makes possible. You'll love pure, 
creamy Spry for all your baking and fry- 
ing. See if it doesn’t make you a much 
better cook! Don’t wait to buy Spry and 
make Kate Smith’s and Aunt Jenny’s 
Friendship Cocoa Cake. 


Mix cake by hand or at low speed of 
electric mixer. Count only actual beating 
time. Or count beating strokes. Allow 100 
strokes per minute. Scrape bowl and 
beater or spoon often while mixing. 

1 cup granulated 
sugar 

Measure into bowl: 
4 cup Spry 
Measure into cup: 

1 cup sour milk* 


or buttermilk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Measure into sifter: 
134 cups sifted cake 
flour 
2 teaspoons baking 
powder 
34 teaspoon salt 
14 teaspoon soda 
4% cup cocoa 
Have ready: ¥% cup brown sugar, 
firmly packed; 2 eggs, unbeaten 


*To make fresh milk sour, add 1 tablespoon vine- 
gar or lemon juice to 1 cup milk; let stand in 
warm place for a few minutes. 


Sift dry ingredients into mixing bowl con- 
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PURE, ALL-VEGETABLE SHORTENING 


New Easy-Mix Spry makes 
it easier than ever to 


rae) AN 


TRY OUR. GRAND 


E 

eS 
i 
b 


b 


| MADE THIS NEW EASY, 
b= ONE-BOWL WAY 


taining Spry. Add brown sugar—force 
through fine sieve to remove lumps, if 
necessary. Add 1 of combined milk and 
vanilla and both eggs. Mix until all flour 
is dampened; then beat 1 minute. Add 
remaining liquid, blend, and beat 1 
minute longer. 


Turn into two deep Spry-coated 8-inch 
layer pans. Bake in moderate oven 
(350° F.) 35 minutes, or until done. 


This cake may also be baked in two 
Spry-coated 9-inch layer pans in moderate 
oven (350° F.) about 30 minutes, or in 
Spry-coated 10 x 10 x 2-inch pan about 
45 minutes. Or bake in Spry-coated large 
cupcake pans in hot oven (400° F.) 18 
minutes, or until done. Fill pans only 
1% full. Makes 24 cupcakes. 


Combine in top of double boiler 1 un- 
beaten egg white with 34 cup (firmly 
packed) brown sugar, dash of salt, 21% 
tablespoons water; beat with rotary egg 
beater until thoroughly mixed. Place over 
rapidly boiling water, beat constantly 
and cook 4 minutes, or until frosting will 
stand in peaks. Remove from boiling 
water. Add 14 teaspoon vanilla and beat 
until thick enough to spread. Makes 
enough to cover tops of two 8-inch layers. 


pane In Hear Aunt Jenny’s “Real 
uate Stories” and “Kate Smith 
Speaks.” Their radio programs are 
next door neighbors Monda ; 
through Friday on C.BS. See ele 
local paper for Station and diced 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
beret set back on her blond hair. As he strode 
by her she glanced up, and began to run a 
little to keep up with him. 

““Seth—Seth. Where are you going? 
Wait, Seth.” 

He halted and looked down. It was one of 
the shocks of his life. Jenny in a uniform! 
He stared dazedly at the silver spread eagle 
on her beret. She began to laugh? that 
tantalizing laugh that he remembered. 

“You see—I took your advice. I found 
one that fits me better.” 

“HI seexe 

She touched his arm. “‘What’s the matter, 
Seth? Don’t you know me?” 

“Do I? I don’t know. You don’t look— 
the way I’ve been thinking of you.” 

““Why should I? I’m a cadet nurse. I’ve 
been one for nearly three weeks. Remember, 
I told you I was going to be a different 
person? Well, I am.” 

“That’s a pity.” 

She said gently, “I don’t think so. Were 
you going to my house? I was too. I live at 
the hospital now, but on Sundays I come 
home for a little while.” 

They walked up the steps in silence and 
she opened the door. He watched her walk 
into the parlor, take off the silver-insigniaed 
cap and lay it on the mantel. Everything 
about her seemed different: the way she 
walked and held her shoulders, the quiet 
confidence in her voice—everything. There 
was a Sunday newspaper strewn over the 
sofa, and even her small hands, neatly 
stacking the sheets, had a different, com- 
petent look. He felt cheated, outraged. She 
wasn’t untouched, set aside any more. The 
uniform made her part of his world—part of 
himself. 

“Why did you do it?” he burst out. “I 
never wanted you to change.” 

She said calmly, “‘You’re pretty selfish, 
aren’t you? You wanted to keep me just as 
an idea you’d dreamed up. Whenever I began 
to talk or act like a real person, you didn’t 
like it.” 

“Ts that the way it seemed to you?” 


CAPTAIN DOUGLASS COMES HOME 


(Continued fromPage 42) 


He would have thought that the girl who 
let him in was someone’s younger sister, if 
she hadn’t set him right at once. ‘‘I’m Leslie 
Matthews,” she said in a small and steady 
voice. 

Later Joe realized there wouldn’t have 
been room for anyone’s younger sister in the 
little place, that there was barely room for 
the baby and its young mother, but just 
now he could see nothing but the girl’s eyes, 
and he put a hand on her shoulder. ‘““Okay?”’ 
The shoulder was shockingly thin. 

“T’m—all right. I’ll fix tea.” She was 
moving, and talking evenly, asking him to 
excuse everything. A baby—not enough 
room. “That’s Jeanie. Don’t talk about 
Ron. Not yet.’’ The last was a breathless 
sort of plea. : 

Joe went down on one knee and showed 


| the baby his watch. She was a little thing 


of standing-up age, and she was clinging to 
some sort of enclosure. 

He’d help with the tea, he decided. On 
his feet and moving around and even bump- 
ing into things a little, things were better. 
He talked rapidly about all the changes in 
Washington, and almost right away he was 
slipping back into something he hadn’t even 
thought about for a long time. You met a 
girl and you wanted to make her laugh. It 
belonged to a hundred years ago, to a time 
of fraternities, dances. This time it was a 
rather wistful wish. This girl was so much 
too thin and too white. Her eyes that first 
moment—that was something the blasted 
Japs had done too. He saw at once why he 
had remembered the snapshot, even with no 
blueprint of features to guide him. But she 
was one of those kids who went in for being 
too brave, evidently. She was taut and 
brittle with bravery. Too still. 

The tea was scalding hot and good, and 
when Joe moved to replenish the stack of 
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She nodded. “‘Oh, Seth—don’t you se) 

I hadn’t changed, I could never have me! ; 
anything to you, really. Only somebody | 
have fun with. Not that it matters; I di) | 
for myself. Not you.” 

She held herself so straight; he coul¢ | 
take his eyes off her. He said awkwar 
“Are you any happier—being this new r 
son you speak of?” i 

“Oh, happier—what does that mean! | 
But her face lit up. ‘‘I feel like a picture i 
magazine that’s finally come alive. |] 
doing something. The wonderful thing 
I don’t have to be happy—I’m busy; I do 
even think about being happy.” i 

“Jenny, tell me one thing. Just say it a 
get it over with.” He wanted to use {) 
word “love,” but it embarrassed him, “f | 
I out of the picture—for good?” 

“T don’t want any little leftover piece |} 
you, Seth.” 1 

He said impatiently, ‘“What do you me 
by that? Marcia? That’s so dead I ey 
forgot to tell you about it.” | 

“Oh. Well, it’s nice to know. I’m alwa’ 
interested in my friends’ love affairs.” S 
smiled, a funny, companionable little smi! | 
He thought of the first time he had seen he | 
Bud had said that angel-child charm wou) 
rub off like sugar, but neither of them h; } 
guessed what was underneath. 

He said, remembering, “‘When I first Sa, 
you, you wore a white ruffly thing arour 
your throat and ribbons in your hair. Yc} 
looked like an angel.” 

“Angels got wings—didn’t you kno 
that?’’ She nodded toward the silver eag / 
on her beret. ““Oh, come here, Seth; I loy j 
you, even if I’m not crying about it ar | 
more. You’re not really afraid of a uniforr 
are you?” 

He sighed as his arms went around he 
She felt wonderful. The girl with the ruffli 
and the ribbons began to fade in his min 
like an old snapshot. She was a woman noy, 
part of his world and of himself. Love 
that was the word they used so easily, thes 
Southerners. The word grew warm in him-" 
it wouldn’t be so hard to say, after all. 
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thin sandwiches and merely lifted his lonj) 
legs to take the baby pen in stride he hadhi' |’ 
smile. If his hands hadn’t been full he 
probably have clasped them above his head) 
as it was, he sat down flushed with victory 

“**Cabin’d, cribb’d, confined,’”’ he quoted 

“Tt’s not a crib.”” The smile lighted he 
face as he had known it would. “It’s a p ay 
pen. The crib is behind the screen.” 

Joe went to look. “Crib.’’ He studied th 
thing. “Play pen.’”” He memorized that too 

““There’s ‘high chair’ too.”’ She venturec 
timidly into the game. “ What’s in the play 
pen is the baby.” 

He was just playing dumb, Joe confessed 
“My sister has twins. They’re four years ol¢ 
now.” 

From the corner where the screen was ht 
could see that line he’d always looked for ir 
a girl’s face. It was a temple and cheek ane 
jaw line and he wasn’t sure he’d ever seen il 
in such thin perfection before. He didn’ij 
know when he had seen hair of that shining) 
gold red, or a skin so luminously white. — 

Well, he had been living in a man’s world! 
for a long time, and he came humbly back 
to his place. He was here, and it should have! 
been Ron. He pressed sandwiches upon her 
and poured fresh tea with a certain awkward 
tenderness of his own. Those twins of his 
sister’s were good for a lot of chatter, and he 
was trying, all over again, for a smile. 

“Bet and Hal ran out, and there I was’ 
evenings, and there were the twins. Never 
before was a postgraduate year so stirred in 
a bowl with safety pins.” 

“Ron wrote so often about you.’ She 
stumbled into it. 

Then he was talking quietly about his 
friend, and it wasn’t hard. The girl listened 
with an intent and pathetic eagerness. Her 
eyes were steady, though now and then her 

(Continued on Page 56) 





D Swift’s Premium Lamb at 


fs Peale Shale ee s the brand name right on 
the meat. This fine lamb not always available 
under wartime conditions. So Mrs. D. gets a 
leg of Swift’s Premium Lamb and can hardly 
wait to see family’s enjoyment. 





IT’S T when she stops at 
ave to buy ¥ War Bond. More tanks and planes 
for boys like Jim. . . that’s the very best way 
to spend money. “Not spend . . . invest,” says 
banker. “Remember, this money earns inter- 
est. It’s the best investment in the world.” 





Be BAZ LED FEN BEY eet eee sw 


Noon mail brings letter from son 
Jim, now in the Marines. ‘Food swell,” says 
Jim. “If you’re short at home, must be on our 
account, and we sure appreciate it. Great to 
see guns and planes rolling in, too. . . thanks 
to all you folks buying so many War Bonds.” 


grand 


! ECT. ELIGHTED. with 
surprise of leg of lamb. Just as te ender and fine 
flavored as expected... Swift’s Premium meats 
always are. ‘To make it go as far as possible, Mrs. 
D. used a slow oven, 325° F. Low temperatures 
save shrinkage loss, give juicier meat. Lamb— 


HER. Money saved from last 
month’s 5 allow ance enough re War Bond. Will 
make old dress do, buy bond today. Of course 
over 10% of husband’s salary goes regularly 
for bonds but how satisfying to get extra bond 
herself, a personal contribution to the war effort. 





with its highest quality proteins, B vitamins, 
and minerals—is a “Basie 7” food; Mrs. D. ae- 
companies it with foods from two other basic groups 
—green beans and browned potatoes. Some of the 
leftover lamb will be used for /unches. Lunch is an 


important meal, should be filling and nutritious. 


Like all meat, lamb is rich in the finest type of protein; it also supplies B vitamins and impor- 


tant minerals. For finest flavor and tenderness, get Swift's Premium Lamb when you can. 
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U. S. Government Experts found 
3 out of 4 people were not 
getting enough vitamins and 
minerals from their meals 


ALL THE VITAMINS Govt Experts 


CANT UNDERSTAND 
iT!...GET A WHOLE 
NIGHTS SLEEP AND 
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WHY DONT YOU 
TAKE VIMMS 


AS THE DOCTOR 
TOLD US TO? 


and Doctors agree are essential 


...and \RON, Calcium, Phosphorus 


IGHT NOW, thousands of people 
are just dragging around—feeling 
listless, under par, always tired—sim- 
ply because they aren’t getting all the 
vitamins and minerals they need. You 
—yes, you—may be running this risk 
yourself! For it’s a fact that a U. S. 
Government survey—and other sur- 
veys, too—showed that 3 out of 4 peo- 
ple weren’t getting enough vitamins 
and minerals from their meals. 


All the essential Vitamins 

Don’t depend on half-way measures! 
Vimms give you not just Vitamins A 
and D, not just the essential B Complex 
Vitamins and costly Vitamin C, but all 
the vitamins Government Experts and 
Doctors agree are needed in the diet. 






Lever Brothers Co., “« 
Pharmaceutical Div., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Iron for good red blood 

Vimms also give you Iron—necessary 
for good red blood—that does so much 
to help you enjoy the buoyant energy 
that’s rightfully yours. You also get 
Calcium and Phosphorus necessary for 
strong bones, teeth and body tissues. 
p= No product that offers you 
only one tablet or capsule per day can 
give you the benefits of all these vita- 
mins and minerals. That’s why Vimms 
come in three tablets a day. 


Vimms are pleasant-tasting—no fishy 
or yeasty taste or after-taste. They cost 
only a few cents a day. Get Vimms 
from your druggist. 


TAKE 3 VIMMS DAILY AT BREAKFAST 





(Continued from Page 54) 
lips trembled. It had been over a year, and 
perhaps she ought to give over being brave. 

When he was ready to go there came a 
chance to give her the message. 

“Tt wasn’t too hard?” Her eyes searched 
him. 

‘No. Believe me. It wasn’t.” 

“‘T’m glad you came.” But she had gone 
far away from him now. 

“Thank you for letting me.” Joe hadn’t 
known he’d meant to ask if he might come 
again, but he was asking. She was too far 
away to hear, and suddenly he was pressing. 
“It’s the first time I’ve felt that I am back. 
I don’t know a soul in the town,” he lied. 

“You must come.” It was a mechanical 
speech. 

In the elevator he came to with a start 
and looked at his watch. It was six o’clock 
and for an hour and a half he hadn’t clocked 
anything. The most beautiful girl in the 
world, he thought soberly, and she had taken 
the worst drubbing in the world. 

It’s where they spent their honeymoon, and 
all those first months, I'll bet a hat. The 
thought was rueful. She ought to jack herself 
out of there, maybe. 

A little elderly woman was watching him 
in the elevator and nerving herself to speak. 
It was the ribbons, of course, and he braced 
himself. ‘I saw you go in and I waited for 
you to come out,”’ she said. “‘You’re kin to 
young Mrs. Matthews?” 

Her eyes were so hopeful that Joe hesi- 
tated. He’d been a friend of Mr. Matthews, 
he explained. “I was out there with him. 
There isn’t any family, as I understand it,” 
he added awkwardly. 

“You could have been a cousin.”’ She 
talked half to herself, frowning. “‘Out there 
with him. That means she won’t eat her din- 
ner again, likely.’’ She sighed. ‘I’m Miss 
Harter. I’m just a neighbor.’”’ But she 
smiled, and extended her hand. 


‘THEN Joe was swinging along the street, 
and it was one of those mean February 
evenings, but he didn’t know it. He was 
cutting across one of the small parks just 
like anyone else and when eyes went from 
his ribbons to his face tonight a feeling of 
pride stirred in him for the first time. 

“She won’t eat her dinner.’”’ He remem- 
bered that speech over his own dinner. No 
family at all—the meaning of the statement 
struck through. The girl had been penned in 
alone with the baby for a year and —— 

He was turning into a whole Red Cross 
unit, no doubt, and with trimmings. Also, 
he was ordering a cordial to celebrate some 
intangible thing. It was late, and in the 
back room of the nondescript little French 
place he had found, only one waiter was 
pottering about. He went away once and 
came back to Joe with a fresh cordial. “It’s 
from my own bottle.’’ His eyes rested smil- 
ingly upon the Navy Cross and suddenly he 
was showing Joe somethings 

“Sure.” Joe raised his glass to salute the 
Croix de Guerre. ‘‘ We're all heroes, aren’t 
we, George?” 

“Sure. Sure we are. But it’s Robert.” 
The middle-aged French waiter stood beam- 
ing, and Joe grinned back, and now he knew 
what was changed. He was home again! 

““How does one go about inviting oneself 
to dinner, Robert?’’ He went on grinning. 

““Ah’’—the waiter seemed to find the grin 
a treat—‘“‘for you it’s easy.” 


Three times Joe had called young Mrs. 
Matthews and had invited her to dinner, but 
each time he had been put off. Late on a 
Saturday afternoon he was back at the door 
with flowers. “‘ You didn’t invite me. There- 
fore, it’s Jeanie I came to see. The flowers 
are for you though.” 

Her head was tied up in a deep blue scarf 
and a blue coverall apron was swathed 
closely about her. “‘ This’’—she indicated the 
outfit—‘‘comes of doing the baby laundry 
in the bathtub. The sun shone all day 
and ——” 

“Don’t tell me. You take babies out and 
cook them.” 

“You just simmer them.” It was too faint 
to be called a smile. Putting the flowers in 
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NEEDLEWORK IDEAS... EASY TO 
DO... ECONOMICAL TOO 


“Cold winds will — 
blow, and we shall — 
have snow...” So 
I’m making myself a 
bonny bedjacket and 
crocheting a few for 
Christmas gifts! 
They’re lovely in 
soft, smooth Cro- 
chelle. It glides 
2 J through your fingers 
. .. works up in a 
twinkling . . . 20¢ a big ball—white, pink or blue 
from BUCILLA’S "Smart Gifts and Accessories” 
(Vol. 15). At your pet needlework counter. 





Kitchen chores and 
pinafores go together 
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and daughter with 
these matching 
BUCILLA glamour- 
aprons! Red (or 
green) checked bib 
... dainty shirring at 
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cinch-to-embroider 
design stamped on 
the white skirt. All 
the groundwork’s done, so the fun begins when 
YOU sprinkle them with gay-colored BUCILLA 


embroidery. 





Why upset your bud- 
get today for a good 
handbag when you 
can make one so 
easily? Just go ‘‘shop- 
ping inthe newBear 
Brand-Bucilla Bag 
Book (Vol. 20) at 
your favorite needle- 
work counter. Draw- 
string pouches .. . 
smart envelope bags 
. .. seads of patterns 
for daytime and after-dark! Easy to make of 
Bear Brand Yarns—in luscious colors. At your 
store or write me, enclosing 20¢. : 
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. Meds’ internal protection is déf- 
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leds use only real COTTON—for 
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xtra protection. 
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water, she spoke slowly. ‘“‘It wasn’t quite 
true that there’s no one to leave Jeanie with. 
There’s Miss Harter, across the hall. Any- 
thing you might say about Ron —— 
I—couldn’t bear to have it over all at 
once ——”’ 

It wouldn’t be over, he assured her swiftly. 
“What I’m saying just now is that you go 
right on with the laundry. I’ll find the tea.” 
He was stepping briskly about the place, and 
talking nonsense to the baby. This, for some 
reason, was just where Joe Douglass wanted 
to be. When Leslie came out to help him find 
the sugar her eyes were so dark a blue that 
he had to stand looking at her. ‘‘ You didn’t 
fall in the bluing, did you?”’? He wanted to 
look on and on, so he hurried to find Jeanie’s 
gift. 

It was a small flat white bear with pink 
paws, and when you slipped fingers in at the 
back it could be put through all sorts of 
antics. Jeanie watched the white bear in 
absolute solemnity. She refused the gift 
three times, then accepted it, gurgling. 

“TI have met girls like you before.” Joe 
made one of those false moves that were still 
tricking him. He tried to pull himself up 
with the hurt arm and, thrown off balance, 
went forcibly back to his knees. 

When he opened his eyes after the dizzi- 
ness Leslie was staring down at him. ‘“‘ You 
were hurt.’’ She caught his hand. 

“This way does it.”” Joe was on his feet 
again, flushing. 

“It’s your arm. This one.” Her hand was 
on it and the left hand stayed in his. The 


HAVEN’T YOU TIME? 


Gibbon took twenty years to 
write Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. 


Hume wrote thirteen hours a day 
on his History of England. 


Webster spent thirty-six years on 
his dictionary. 
Newton wrote Chronology of An- 


cient Nations sixteen times. 


Titian painted some of his most 
famous masterpieces after eighty. 


The scientist Chevreul worked in 
his laboratory after he had passed 
the century mark. 


Hugo wrote his Les Miserables 
after he had passed sixty. 





darkness of her eyes might have been black 
now, and Joe began to see what might be 
happening to him. 

“Tt’sso late, and tea hasn’t many calories,” 
he blundered. ‘“‘Why don’t you give me the 
freedom of the kitchen? I can cook a dinner 
that ——’’ She was stiffening. “It’s just that 
I’m starving,” he improvised. ‘‘It’s so lonely 
in this dashed town. I could go out and 
dredge an oyster bed to save points. No one 
who has tasted my Oyster Gismo has ever 
been the same.” 

“Why don’t you?’’ She touched the arm 
lightly, without knowing it this time. 
“There’s a little market at the corner.” 

Yes, it was happening to him. Joe couldn’t 
move, but looked at her helplessly. 

“Does it still pain?” 

“Not a twinge.” Right away he was 
breezing again. He got into his coat and 
went carefully down on one knee to put the 
white bear through the manéuver of waving 
good-by. That’s what it was, all right, that 
smile for Jeanie. It was a light behind her 
face. 

It was a breeze from there on out to the 
market at the corner. He came back the 
wrong way around, making a walk of it, his 
arms laden. For a while he kept trying to 
get his bearings. But why try? Why not 
just whistle a few bars, softly, and loiter 
along? It was training. You saw what you 
had to do, and in the same split second were 
plunging halfway through it. 

But no, that wouldn’t quite do. Don’t for- 
get that you've been winged a little, he reminded 
himself. Don’t remember it too often, either. 








CHAPTER 1 


“Let me help you,” you said. 


I'd never seen you before. But there was something about you, 
my darling. And tacking up those posters was a job. 


By chance, our fingers touched. 


“They were such soft little fingers,” you always say; “they 
curled right around my heart. 


How much I owe to Jergens Lotion. I've always used Jergens. 
I’ve seen how a girl's hands can get coarse and old-looking 
from lack of natural .skin-softening moisture. 


You've teased me about using Jergens. But I know you like my 
hands soft. So I go on using my favorite Jergens Lotion. 


HOLLYWOOD: The Stars use Jergens Lotion, 7 to 1 

—Jergens is their personal hand care. It’s “special” — like 
professional care for the hands. ‘Two ingredients in Jergens 
Lotion help rough skin become adorably smooth and soft 

so effectively, that many doctors prescribe them. Easy? 

My, yes! Quick? Of course! Jergens Lotion Jeaves no stickiness. 


Just be sure and always use Jergens Lotion. 


JERGENS LOTION FOR SOFT, ADORABLE HANDS 


T’S TWICE-RICH Tomato Juice 
when the can you get is marked 
LIBBY’S. Rich flavor . 


fresh-from-the-vine goodness. And rich 


.- full, ripe, 


in vitamins, too! 

It’s Libby speed and Libby care that 
assure this perfection. Our experts 
have devoted years to studying the 
delicate job of protecting fresh tomato 
flavor and the precious tomato vita- 
mins. That’s why our sparkling juice is 
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rich in Vitamins A and C... a ready 
source of Vitamins B; and B:! 
Military needs for this quality to- 
mato juice are so great that your dealer 
may not always have Libby’s. When 
he does, be sure to get this healthful 
refreshment for the whole family. 
Otherwise take Libby’s pure, sparkling 
Pineapple Juice or any other one of the 
famous Libby Family of Juices. 
LIBBY, MSNEILL & LIBBY, CHICAGO 9, ILL. 


LISTEN TO “MY TRUE STORY”... Thrilling real-life dramas, 
every morning, Mon. thru Fri. 10:00 EWT, 9:00 CWT, 11:30 
MWT, 10:30 PWT. Blue Network Stations. 


THERE 





ey JUICE 


WHERE FOODS GROW FINEST... 
LIBBY sPAGKS THE “BEST 


All that he wanted to do, after all, was 
just keep coming back. If he could hang 
around a little, and help a little, stepping 
over things and bumping into them. Ron 
would have wanted him to stand by. 

Why did the girl stay on in those cramped 
quarters? Why was she in this, of all towns? 
Was it necessary that she do laundry in a 
bathtub? Did she ever go out, except to air 
the baby? His mind spun with questions. 

Perhaps there were other things that he 
had to find out, but Joe didn’t look at these 
just now. Did she like to dance? What 
would it be like to sit across a table from her 
where there was music, and the lighting was 
soft? In evening dress, and with his 
flowers—brown orchids, Joe thought. 

“‘Leslie.”’ All he did was say her name and 
then repeat it carefully. ‘‘ Leslie.” 

He had to go back then, and find that it 
was not this food that she was waiting for. 
What Joe had was other food, and bitter 
wine. 


He chalked up his small victories. The 
evenings little Miss Harter sat with the baby 
while he and Leslie had dinner in the French- 
man’s, and walked home afterward. 

Leslie, in rather worn tweeds, was more 
than ever the most beautiful girl in the 
world, and the eyes of the people eating late 
came again and again to her face, and Joe 
knew the look. If you hung a good painting 
in a shabby room and the light was right, 
eyes would come back to it that way. 

There were the Sunday afternoons when 
the sun shone. Joe learned where to find 
them in the little park. A Sunday afternoon 
of taking Jeanie to meet Robert and having 
her brandish a chicken leg of his choosing. 
She was good. 

“She never cries,”’ Leslie said. 

She rarely laughs either, Joe thought. You 
lake superlative care of her, and you don’t play 
with her. My dear, my dear. What he 
thought about was his sister’s rowdy twins, 
and he played with Jeanie, trying to initiate 
her into the delights of roughhouse. 


= 
“VERY move he made was thought out 
with care, and then he knew suddenly that 


‘there was no need to be careful. Leslie would 


never find out that he loved her. What she 
lived for was the times when they fell nat- 
urally into talking about Ron. And in be- 
tween these times, she merely waited. 

Joe played with the baby. Sometimes he 
thought about Ron, rollicking and tow- 
headed and rather huge as to shoulders. 
Well, he wasn’t Ron. He was Joe Douglass, 
and busy with getting himself out on a limb. 
There were battles you suspected you must 
lose, and you tried not to think what might 
be taken out of you. You tried to hope. 
Tried? He laughed a little. Hope was part 
of his breathing now. 

They’d come home from the little Frenéh 
place one night, and the baby had been rest- 
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less. Joe had quieted her and had dey ; 
her again behind the screen. When hy 
back Leslie had gone far away again, 

“Did Ron mind—that Jeanie — 
girl?’’ she asked slowly. 

He paced for a moment. "He could ¢ 
now because of his pulley arrangement 
drew the play pen up against the 
“Mind?” he said carefully. “H 
changed from calling her Butch.” 

“To what?” 

“To Little Butch.” He had said thi 
thing, and why was he pacing on do 
and trying to swallow things, and 
that it was no good? “I’m going 
Leslie. I’m not coming back. All 
help you not to forget.” 





Sue was standing, too, then— 
frightened. ‘I thought you unders 
that time when Ron belonged to mez 
so far away—all those months’”’—shef 
her fingers a little—‘“‘if I could have 
moment of them filled in.” 

“So that you can brood and suff 
them, hour by hour.” Joe bit his lip 
but that did no good either. ‘‘We 
late Sunday night, didn’t we? And 
I come in here Monday evening, 
think? Was it to bring you fresh eg 
it was to see if you had slept. You 

“T didn’t want to sleep. Can’t 
I—just wanted to remember?” 

“It’s wrong. You're living like a gs 
clock. Ron wouldn’t have it. He’d hz 
laughing again and playing’ with Je 
think. He’d have you letting the wir 
and the sun shine ——’”’ 

She turned away, but not before he 
the tears. He didn’t think any mo 
crossed swiftly to take her in his arn 

*‘Darling.’”’ His voice was low. ‘“‘] 
me. How do I know what’s right for 

She freed herself quickly and we’ 
the little kitchen. She came back 
long time and with a cup of coffee wh 
held out to him with a hand that s 
little. ‘Joe, you called me darling. 
voice was controlled. “‘Why?” 

“Because I love you. Haven’t you 

“Tt can’t be true. It’s been only a 
of weeks oe 

““Nine weeks. It’s true, all right 
set the cup down. ‘You forget ab 
Leslie. I’m back where I belong. Rol 
me in on a secret.”” He had to talk fa: 
““Latecomers on Thursday evening 
served duckling with wild rice. Tt 
they wear hair of a certain shade or tk 
number of service ribbons. I’ll pick - 
at eight. It’s all set with Miss Harter 

““No. Don’t come any more, Joe. 
and I will be all right. I’m stronger 
day.” 

“You’re so white. You ” He 
his lips forcibly on the rest of it. Yo) 
lost three more pounds, and it’s not J 
weight I check at the drugstore. Sun} 
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BY ELIZABETH COATSW ORTH 


Now that the birds have flown and 
trees are bared, 

Lord, we have done our part, we 
have prepared 

Our households for the winter. 
You have seen 

Year after year, we bank the sills 
with green 

To keep the winds out from the 
kitchen floors, 

And we have put in place the 
double doors 

And double windows on the west 
and north, 

And from the pastures brought the 
heifers forth. 

The young pig’s slaughtered and 
hung in the barn; 

The sewing basket’s piled with 
scarlet yarn; 


Down cellar all the swinging 
shelves we fill 

With jams and jellies, pickles 
spiced with dill, 

And apple butter and a dozen 
_sweets; 

Potatoes crowd our bins, turnips 
and beets; 

The sheds are stacked with dry 
last-winter’s wood, 

Well-seasoned now and serviceabl 
and good. 

These things we’ve done as we do 
year by year. 

Now, Lord, add to them peace anc 
pleasant cheer, 

With indoor talk and snowy 
outdoor sport, F 

To make our kitchens bright and 
winters short! 
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CANS OF MY 
FAVORITE TUNA! 





Lucky Lady! But we'll all 
be just as fortunate, once we 
get this war behind us. 


CP eaaye it’s news when you can 
buy two cans of this famous quality 
tuna. Restricted to small-boat “off- 
shore” fishing because our big tuna 
clippers are in the Navy for the du- 
ration ...and with military require- 
ments having priorities on this lim- 
ited “pack”... naturally, there just 
isn't enough to go around. But, it 
won't always be that way. When 
Victory is won, your grocer’s shelves 
will again be piled high with Amer- 
ica’s favorite brands. Speed that glo- 
rious day ...“shop” for War Bonds 
and Stamps just as often as you can! 


VAN CAMP SEA FOOD CO., INC. 
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shat ages 
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Buy EITHER brand... 
the quality is the same 
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- You are an American 


..-buy WAR BONDS! 
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What the Joneses 


discovered during the war 


coming on, a Washington midtown summer. 
Your lease is up in three weeks and you're 
making no plans. None of it got said. 

“Tt’s you who are white.”” Her voice was 
gentle. “That’s why I brought you the coffee. 
Find yourself a dancing girl. Let her name 
be Mary, or something. I can see her.” 

“T can too. She’s a bouncing, buxom 
thing.” He was laughing. “I'll let this pulley 
down for morning.” He reached up deliber- 
ately with the wrong arm. It was a good 
healthy upward thrust, and though the room 
started going around he found a chair and 
sat there with his eyes closed. “‘Zowie.”’ 
He got his lips apart just as she reached him. 
“T can’t learn. Look, Leslie,” he said 
quietly, “‘let’s carry through for Thursday 
night, shall we? Do you want to break Miss 
Harter’s heart? What about Robert’s 
heart?” He waited. 

“It’s all right for Thursday.” She was 
still gentle. 


The duckling was good, and the wild rice, 
and Robert came and went with no sound at 
all. They talked quietly and when a very 
faint rose color crept up in Leslie’s cheeks 
Joe’s hands weren’t too steady for a while. 

A couple, the girl in evening dress and with 
a flower in her hair, came to look over the 
back room. They went away again. 

“That’s what you need, Joe”—Leslie 
went back to it—‘“‘a girl like that.” 

“All right,” he said easily. ‘‘Just don’t 
rush me. At present the only girl I’m inter- 
ested in is Jeanie. What sort of flowers do 
you suppose she’ll wear in her hair?” 

“Red ones.” The startled laughter was 
always lovely. Tonight it twisted Joe’s heart. 

“The red train went over all right?” 

“Tremendous. It went to bed with her.” 

“It didn’t nose out the red-pants panda?” 

“Never. But you must stop buying 
things.” 

Robert was hovering. ““Next week, some 
night, the roast prime ribs of beef,” he con- 
fided. “T’ll let you know.” 


Joe liked the dinners in the little apart- 
ment best of all, and he promoted as many 
of these as he could. It had taken some doing 
to convince Leslie that he could put Jeanie 
to bed, but sometimes he took care of this 
while Leslie put the finishing touches on a 
dinner. He’d come out of the bathroom with 
a wriggling and talcum-scented bundle, and 
the games would start. Jeanie’s laughter 
rang. Long ago she had learned the new 
word which sounded like “‘Dzoe.”’ 

Joe learned all over again that no small 
part of any small ceremony could be dropped. 
The parade which had taught Jeanie to walk 
had to go on and on, the red train fastened 
to a red ribbon, the red slippers staggering. 
There was a new word—‘“‘Harch.” There 
were words linked together. ““Where Dzoe?”’ 
and something that sounded like “Tau—hut.” 

“You are a wonderful girl.”” When he took 
to coming early enough to carry her about 
the block while Leslie dressed, this, too, 
became cemented in routine. “‘ Wonderful 
Jeanie. You stay put, you know.”’ It was in 
front of an awe-inspiring drugstore-window 
display that he pointed this out. “‘But your 
mother—where was she tonight, for in- 
stance? She didn’t see that the oak leaf 
has popped upon the shoulder of one Major 
Joseph Douglass. She didn’t see or care.” 

Jeanie beat upon the drugstore’s plate 
glass and Joe muttered at it. He transferred 
her carefully to his other arm and moved on. 

“You go for the bright lights, but take 
your mother—a man is afraid to ask her to 
go dancing. He’s afraid. She’s twenty-two. 
All that would be behind her, doubtless.” 

“Dzoe,” the baby said contentedly. 

“A man could put his arms about a girl, 
dancing. The good arm and the bum one. 
Since he can’t even do that, why would you 
say he is hanging around? Why does he 
come running like a two-year-old to tell 
about a new gadget on a shoulder?”’ He was 
suddenly tired. 

Then, when he pushed the bell upstairs, 
a new Leslie confronted him. She turned and 
turned. ‘‘Do you like it, Joe? I’m new from 
the skin out, and”—a scrap of laughter— 
“‘by telephone.” 


iz 





Mom, who’d been putting on weight, has 
taken less sugar in her coffee and eaten 
a lot fewer rich desserts. Happy days! 
..-She can wear a 14 again! 


Sis has stopped living all day on the ends 
of her nerves—she drinks milk with her 
lunch and cleans up her plate at dinner. 
If she forgets her rouge these days, no- 
body notices. 





Mom’s downright clever at making the 
Joneses forget all about rationing and 
shortages. A delicious, satisfying Jell-O 
Pudding is one of her favorite stand-bys 
for bolstering up a skimpy meal. 


Jell-O Puddings go faster ’cause the flavors are 
extra-special —rich Chocolate, specially made 
for Jell-O Puddings by the famous Walter Baker 
Chocolate people— delicate, smooth Vanilla 
... brown-sugary, old-fashioned Butterscotch. 
Jell-O Puddings are products of General Foods. 
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Dad used to call salads and green vege- 
tables ‘‘grass.’’ But he’s filled up many 
a chink with them since meat rationing 
began. Nowhe’sas fullof ginger asacolt. 





Brother, who used to go off to school with 
a cooky, now has a good breakfast, in- 
cluding a cereal with whole-grain nour- 
ishment. Result: fewer colds anda 
handsome report card. 


It’s 0. K. with the Joneses—whatever flavor 
of Jell-O Pudding Mom can get at the 
store— Chocolate, Vanilla, or Butter- 
scotch. All three have that real, old- 


fashioned goodness! 


PUDDINGS 


VE MARVELOUS FLavans 
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New Sunday time for The Kate Smith Hour! C.B.S. Network! 
7 P.M., E.W.T.—Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 


Produce and Conserve...Share and Play Square 








a LADIES HOME JOURNAL 


Mrs. John A. Roosevelt 


The youngest daughter-in-law of America’s first family 
is gifted with a lovely complexion and exquisite taste. She 
likes her make-up to look very soft... very casual... 
but perfect. “I believe that the best possible base for 
make-up is a smoother, fresher skin,” Mrs. Roosevelt says. 





*“So—three or four times a week—I give myself a 1-Minute Mask 


with Pond’s Vanishing Cream. This quick complexion 
pick-up does worlds for the softness and brightness of my skin!” 





How to “pretty up” your complexion with the 1-Minute Mask 


Cover your whole face 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 





except eyes—with a luxurious, cool mask of 


Leave the Mask on your face just one short, dramatic minute—for 
“Keratolytic” action to take place. This action means that tiny skin rough- 
nesses and imbedded dirt particles are loosened . . . dissolved! 

Now tissue off the mask—and see what a difference just one minute can 
make in your looks! 

Look at your skin. See how much 
clearer it seems. How much lighter. Feel 
your delicately smoother cheeks . . . 
chin... forehead. Your entire face has 
the supple, silky finish that takes and 
keeps make-up superbly! 


For quick-as-a-wink powder hase... 


PONDS 
VANISHING hea 
( Soandjiilin 
Smooth: Hold Powder - Protect 


holding powder! SS Mc, tt_ 


just slick on a very thin film of Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream—and leave it on. Not 
greasy... not drying—and a genius a 


IMPORT ANT! Conserve glass, manpower—buy one 
large jar of Pond’s instead of several smaller ones. 


THE MORE WOMEN AT WORK—THE SOONER WE WIN} 








Nothing about the way his heart was 
thudding interfered with the even tenor of 
Joe’s whistle. “It’s spring, Leslie. I—didn’t 
know you knew. Do I like it?”’ Now Joe 
walked around her. 

She had seen the new leaf then; she’d 
touched it. ‘‘But Joe, how wonderful.” 

The music beat upon Maj. Joseph Preston 
Douglass, and he breathed it in. A slender girl 
in a soft midnight-blue suit, its coat open to 
show a blouse of soft white. Not his girl. 
Just a girl in tune with April, and now that 
the worn tweeds had been discarded —— 

““So”’—Joe had zipped the strolling suit 
from Jeanie and he lowered her very gently 
into her bed—“‘she is back.” 


““That’s the way the shift goes, Joe,” the 
man on the other side of the desk said at 
eleven the next morning. ‘With Allwing 
going out and Brendon coming on from the 
Coast, the opening is there, and you’re 
sucked into it.’”’ He looked up at Joe’s silence 
then. ‘‘ Your home, isn’t it?”’ 

““The—Coast. Yes. That’s right.’”’ Joe 
was trying to take itin. He couldn’t. ‘‘So 
Allwing gets that plum he’s been reaching 
for?” 

“Yes. You'll go out on the midnight plane 
Friday. Not much time, but you're a 
bachelor.” 

“Four days. 
here.” 

Four and a half days, his mind ticked. 
Five evenings. He stared leadenly at his 
papers and charts. A bachelor, and a hop to 
the Coast. Toss a few things into a bag, put 
in a phone call, pick up a gift or so. 

He shifted the papers. He was careful to 
let everyone go out to lunch before him, and 
in the pay booth he got as far as dropping 
in a coin, but didn’t, after all, put the call 
through. He was working at seven, at eight 
and at nine. 

Tramping the streets at ten, he remem- 
bered that he hadn’t had dinner, and ate a 
sandwich. He walked past the apartment 
house and looked up at the twin globes of 
feeble light at the entrance. If you’re smart 
you'll just go. You'll write a note. You'll send 
gifts. There were things like his arm. They 
happened. 

His face looked sick in the glare of the 
naked bulb that hung over his bureau then. 
He was looking at his watch again. At eleven 
this morning, twelve hours ago ——— 


Fine. I'll clean things up 


Mrs. John A. Roosevelt is a devotee of the 1-Minute Mask with Pond’s V. anishing Cream N ! II K 
Ard 


tical one, to make home- 

work more fun for your 
small daughter. Send for 
this’: JouRNAL mother-and- 
daughter pattern; make them 
in candy-striped percale, bind 
edges with plain red cotton or 
cotton braid. Two yards will 
make the two, pockets, bows 
and all. The child’s apron 
comes in sizes 2, 4and 6. Send 
10 cents for mother’s APRON 
Pattern No. 2087; and 10 
cents for daughter’s APRON 
PartTerN No. 2088; to the Ref- 
erence Library, Lapres’ HoME 
| JourNAL, Independence 


he: ETTY idea and a prac- 


Square, Philadelphia 5, Penn- 
sylvania. 





October, 1944 


After all—he stood at the window at last, 
looking down—you try, don’t you? They’d | 
tried with his arm. Two operations and a | 
half a hundred minor tortures. They had | 
tried with Ron. Morphine and a tourniquet 
in a slit trench, a transfusion in an opera- | 
tion tent—too late. Just for the record, | 
though, you had a go at it. 





Robert had the stuff ready for him next | 
evening, stuffed squab and a lot of things, | 
The cab waited while he picked them up. 

“T just wanted to ask you if you’ll go out © 
there with me, Leslie.”” He was on the floor 
with Jeanie, and he’d got that far. Jeanie 
flailed wildly at a new red ball. “I’m ask- 
ing you to marry me, both of you. I’d like 
to adopt Jeanie, or she could stay Jeanie 
Matthews too. I’m not doing this right. I’m 
not being smart about it. There’s no time.” 

“You're being very sweet about it. Thank . 
you, Joe.”” Her voice was all but drowned 
by the tinkle of the silver she was placing on 
the table. 

“You're saying no?” 

“‘I—think you pity me a little, and ——” 

“T could disprove that. Don’t make it too 
tough, darling. I don’t touch you, I just 
talk. That’s the way it could be for a long 
time. On May first Bet leaves the house in 
town and goes to the ranch. There’s no one 
at the house all summer. This year they’ll 
rent. They’d rent to me, but the wire should 
be going out. “Hold house for Leslie, Jeanie 
and Joe’—something like that. ‘At last he’s 
got around to it,’ my family would chortle. 
‘Good old Joe. Bigamy.’”’ 

“You'll have to let me talk. You ——” 

“The license in the morning, and on 
through with it—then I’d know you were 
coming. Now I'll walk Jeanie around the 
block while you finish. You’re not to say 
anything yet. Please, Leslie.” He hurried. 
“You can see I’m not even looking at you. 
Where’s that zipper suit?” 

He didn’t have to look at her to see her, of 
course, and he felt, as well as heard, her voice 
beating. ‘‘ Joe, Joe—I’m so sorry. You don’t 
see that I’m still married to Ron. It’s a feel- 
ing that I can’t talk about. He’s somewhere 
remembering us, and he has to remember us 
here. There’s no place else for us, Joe.” 

“Never mind it, darling.” Joe gave the 
soft red ball a final push toward Jeanie. He 
got to his feet and shrugged his awkward 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Courtesy Vogue 
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Stockings were black or wk©"© 
Valentino played ‘“‘The Shans 
radios ... crystal sets with leg 
ing about the new idea in the 
Kotex* sanitary napkins, courn 
by the millions welcomed not 
1921 at 60¢ per dozen. 


y daring women bobbed their hair. People cranked cars 
hand —sang ‘“‘Over There”. Women marched in suffrage 
ades. It was 1918 and army hospitals in France were des- 
ately short of cotton for surgical dressings . . . welcomed 
ew American invention, Cellucotton* Absorbent. Nurses 
ted using it for sanitary pads . . . thus started the Kotex 
, destined to bring new freedom to women. 





Courtesy McCall’s 


io 


Debutantes danced the Big 
best seller. An American 
England. And a Consumers 
enthusiastic about Kotex i 
duty safety center—best f 
roping and twisting —to ir 


fluffy Wondersoft edges fo 


latinum Blondes and miniature golf were the rage. Skirts 
ripped uneven hemlines . . . began to cling more closely. 
ould makers of sanitary pads keep pace with this new style— 
1€ close-fitting skirts of 1930? Again Kotex pioneered .. . 
erfected flat, pressed ends. Only Kotex, of all leading brands, 
fers this patented feature —ends that don’t show because they 
e not stubby —do not cause telltale lines. 


More women « 


r, M.Reg.U.S.Pat.Of. 
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How to take a Hero’s mind 
off his Medals! 





Guard charm—prevent underarm odor with Mum! 


ANT to win his praises? Want his love 
to linger? Then make sure of your 
charm first—and always! 


Be certain you never offend—use Mum 
every day, before every date. Your bath re- 
moves past perspiration. But to guard your 
future—to keep you safe from underarm odor 
—use Mum regularly! 


Mum works quickly —dependably! Only 
half a minute to smooth it on—and your 
charm is safe for hours! Use Mum any time— 
even after you're dressed! Mum's safe for fine 
fabrics. Safe for skin, too! Try Mum. 


A refreshing shower—and new daintiness 
is yours! But remember, your bath removes 
only past perspiration— Mum prevents risk 
of future underarm odor. 





Remember, it’s the dainty girl who wins 
hearts! Let Mum help you stay dainty. Ask 
your druggist for Mum—today! 


® Mum’s easy to use—takes only half a minute 
to apply. 

® Mum guards charm for hours—through busy 
day or gala date. 


® Mum prevents underarm odor, does not stop 
perspiration. 


® Mum won't irritate skin, even after underarm 
shaving. 


® Mum won't harm clothes. Get Mum—today! 
» 
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a Product of Bristol-Myers 


et 


One sure way to stay dainty—appealing. 4 
Use dependable Mum every day! Mum g Se Was 
smooths on in just half a minute—keeps wren 
underarms fresh for hours on end, 


than al. Mam takes the Odor out of Perspiration 
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great cake-making change} 
Now perfected recl pes 


in Swans Downs 


Listen to what Aunt Jenny says 
about this new, quick cake method! 
“I know they will, Aunt Jenny! Because these 
made with Swans Down and Swans Down’s new 










*Eiven folks who think they know all about cake 
makin’ will get a thrillin’ surprise when they try these 






; 2 

new receipts. My, but they’re quick and easy! ; fected Mix-Easy method taste richer and keep fre: af 

; i ; , ( longer, too! i 
“Think of havin’ no creamin’ to do! An’ beatin’ ¢ 










“Just try a piece of that Mix-Easy Cocoa Cak! a 
Aunt Jenny! Has all the famous Swans Down qualit}} »3 
doesn’t it? Same fine, soft, downy feel to it, san) tx 
lovely, even grain, same tenderness, fit to melt j}) ™ 
your mouth!”’ 


only two minutes all told! An’ you only need one cup f oe 
an’ one bowl! ( 


“My guess is that every cake-makin’ woman in the 
land will be crazy about this new idee. Don’t you 
think so, Kate Smith?” 


"NO CREAMIN, 
KATE SMITH! i 
AN’ BEATIN. ‘a 
CUT IN HALF!” ~¢ 
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Preparations: 






Have shortening at room temperature. Grease two 


f deep 8-inch layer pans, line bottoms with waxed 

j ( paper, and grease again. Start oven for moderate 
\ . s . 
5. Say é r heat (350° F.). Sift flour once before measuring. 

7 + 

} ae Measurements: 

/ \ j Measure into sifter: Measure into mixing 

iT] f 1% cups sifted Swans bowl: 


Down Cake Flour 
(and be sure it’s 
Swans Down) 


4 cup vegetable 
shortening 


AUNT JENNY! 


2 teaspoons Calumet Measure into cup: 


Baking Powder 1 cup ae or 
sour mi 
AND ON LY ONE \% teaspoon soda 1 teaspoon vanilla 


34 teaspoon salt 


\% cup Baker’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Have ready: 
4 cup brown sugar, 
firmly packed 
1 cup granulated sugar 2 eggs, unbeaten 


CUP, ONE BOWL!" | 


*To sour fresh milk, add 1 tablespoon vinegar to 1 cup 
milk and let stand in warm place a few minutes. 


Now—Swans Down’s “‘Mix-Easy” Part! 


"RICHER TASTE, | 
TOO! AND 
KEEPS FRESH 

LONGER!” 


(Mix by hand or with electric mixer on low speed.) 
Sift dry ingredients over shortening in bowl. Add 
brown sugar. (Force through sieve to remove 
lumps, if necessary.) Add 4 of liquid and the eggs. 
Mix until all flour is dampened; then beat 1 min- 
ute. Add remaining liquid, blend, and beat 1 min- 
ute longer. (Count only actual beating time. Or 
count strokes — allowing at least 100 full strokes 
per minute. Scrape bowl and spoon or beateroften.) 





Baking: Send for “The Swans Down Mix-Easy Cake Book” 


All your favorites made the new ‘‘Mix-Easy”’ way. Send 
6¢ in stamps to Dept. L. H. J. 10-44, General Foods, Battle 
Creek, Mich. Good in U. S. A, only.Offer expires March 81, 1945 


Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 30 minutes, or 
until done. Cool and frost with maple or any fa- 
vorite frosting. Decorate with nut halves. 







TUNE IN — Hear ‘‘Kate Smith Speaks” and ‘“‘Aunt Jenny’s Real Life Stories.” 
Their radio programs are next door neighbors Monday through Friday on CBS. ' 
See your local paper for station and times. 


BAKE A BETTER CAKE 
WITH 


ISLEMEARTS 


ON 


SN 





SS 


Double the cost of all ingredients back, if you don’t 
think your Swans Down ‘‘Mix-Easy”’ Cake is bet- 
ter than any similar cake you’ve baked with any 
other flour! 






SSA3s5 


SS SS 


The makers of Swans Down can give you this guar- 
antee because Swans Down has made supremely fine 
cakes for 50 years. Today more women choose Swans 
Down than all other packaged cake flours together. 
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(Continued from Page 63) 
ave access to libraries, thus providing 
nly one library for every 45,000 people. 


} In former days, with our virgin soil and 
f jorests, a man’s happiness and prosperity 
llepended mainly upon his willingness to 
“® ork and upon protection from enemies be- 
/ ond his social group. Today, witha crowded 
i nechanized and urbanized community, an- 
ther factor enters into the situation, and 
chat factor is behavior. Our health and wel- 
fare depend upon the behavior of our par- 
ents, upon our own behavior in youth, and 
| pon the behavior of our neighbors, our 
Jparty leaders, our representatives in Con- 
‘gress and our President. Nature has been 
generous to us in America, giving us good 
‘climate, fertile soil and rich resources of coal 
Jand minerals. Our troubles come from hu- 
jman mismanagement—irom war, from 
waste, from greed, from ignorance and from 
improvidence. And yet the blueprints for 
jour future have little to say about human 
| behavior, stressing only peace, freedom, op- 
portunity and economic prosperity. 

A very high degree of social-mindedness 
_ and the sense of individual responsibility is 
| necessary if we are to have social integration 
_ and social prosperity; and we fail to see in 
; the postwar plans and programs any special 
| concern about such things, or any great 
| interest in them. It seems to be assumed 
| that they will follow automatically if people 
| have enough to eat, a pint of milk a day and 
hygienic homes to live in, an assumption 
receiving no support either from science, 
history or daily experience. Many of our 
follies as well as our crimes are found among 
people who have plenty to eat and nice 
houses to live in. 





Neither freedom from want nor freedom 
from fear insures social health and stam- 
ina. Through all the ages man has become 
strong and virile because there has not 
been freedom from want and fear. As Ed- 
win Grant Conklin says in his recent book, 
Man; Real and Ideal: 

** Decay of the ideals of honesty, temper- 
ance, industry and fidelity in all relations 
is often greatest in those very circles that 
are most prosperous and have least to 
fear. . . . It seems that man cannot en- 
dure too much ease and prosperity with- 
out degeneration.”’ 

Without struggle and effort physical 
softness and mental and moral weakness 
_ are certain. 


‘THEREFORE, it appears that in our America 
of the future as proposed in the blueprints 
we shall probably not be well behaved unless 
educational forces are brought into being 
wholly different from the education now in 
practice. 

To all this the reader will perhaps make 
this reply: It may indeed be true, he will 
say, that in the years to come, with our mass 
production and abundant leisure, we shall 
not be very well behaved, if by good be- 
havior you mean the discipline, restraint, 
temperance and conservation that will en- 


sure to our children the health and oppor- 
tunities which we enjoy. But, just think, 
we see at last just ahead the realization of 
that full, free and abundant life which has 
been the dream of man from the beginning. 
There will be peace among nations, eco- 
nomic prosperity, work for all, and there 
will be plenty of leisure for culture and edu- 
cation, and for doing the things we have al- 
ways wanted to do. The picture is ideal— 
even idyllic. 


In answer to this, one can only say that 
we are confronted here with the dilemma 
which has threatened ever since natural se- 
lection ceased to operate in keeping man fit 
to survive in body, mind and morals. It 
may be that there is no solution of this di- 
lemma, except perhaps to permit Nature to 
take its course, and let our children look out 
for themselves. 


But before we accept this unhappy al- 
ternative, let us call again upon the psy- 
chologist, and ask him to take another 
look at the blueprints. Then we may 
learn that as soon as we turn away from 
the economic sciences to those which deal 
directly with man, his physical and men- 
tal constitution and his evolution, we 
make the startling discovery that the life 
pictured in the new civilization is not, 
after all, the kind of life that we shall like. 


Industrial society is rapidly drifting into a 
situation in which we shall all be producers 
and consumers—and nothing else. Produc- 
tion and consumption, work and play, seem 
to be the program for the future—with 
play, including all forms of relaxation, sport 
and recreation, predominating. But now it 
appears that man is not primarily adapted 
either to work or to play—and probably 
will not be happy in either, if by work we 
mean work as it is and must be in the indus- 
trial age, and if by play we mean play and 
recreation as they are practiced all around 
us today. 

Work in the machine age approximates 
more and. more to drudgery. It is monoto- 
nous, mechanical, repetitive, regimented— 
the same, for the most part, hour after 
hour, day after day. It is just plain toil; 
much the same whether on the farm, in the 
kitchen, at the counter, desk or typewriter, 
or in the shop, factory, coal mine, garage, 
repair shop, salesroom or bank. We take or- 
ders, obey rules and regulations, follow pat- 
terns, conform to standards, and work by 
the hour. It is the wages, not the work, that 
we find interesting. Of course, there are 
many exceptions to this rule. Thousands of 
workers find their work satisfying and chal- 
lenging—but millions find it just plain drudg- 
ery. 

In America, owing largely to our Cal- 
vinistic tradition, and partly to the habits 
of toil incident to the conquest of a new 
country, we have come to regard work as 
the proper sphere of man. But this is just 
our tradition. The story of man, whether 
gained from poetry, sculpture, painting or 


Frankly, I don’t think this is gonna be worth my investment 





Allsweet comes to you white. 
For table use it may be made 
the customary yellow with 


the pure coloring provided 


with each pound. 


“You'll be amazed at its delicate natu- 
ral flavor!” That’s the way women 
everywhere are talking about Allsweet 
Margarine... that’s why Allsweet is 
so hugely popular. 


Allsweet is made from fine products 
of America’s own farms. The choicest 
food oils go into it . . . and they’re 
blended, by an exclusive process, with 
ali the cultured pasteurized skim 
milk they can properly absorb. 

So there’s nothing artificial about 
the flavor of Allsweet Margarine. Cul- 
tured skim milk makes that natural 
flavor! 


a 








Because Allsweet Margarine is in 
such great demand, dealers sometimes 
may not have it. But keep on the 
lookout. Always ask for Allsweet jirst! 
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Allsweet is a source of VITA- 
MIN A—constant, month after 
month, in winter as in summer— 
since it always contains a mini- 
mum of 9,000 units per pound. 
FOOD ENERGY! Bread, the 
staff of life, iseven more appetizing 
—and the energy value is doubled 
—when Allsweet is spread on it! 


Your first duty to 
your country: 
BUY WAR BONDS 
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LADIES MUI JUURIANAL 


“It took a statue to 


Put me Wise” 





Miss LIL AND MISS TIL TO THE RESCUE AGAIN 





1. When our War Relief Society de- 
cided to raise money by holding an art 
exhibit, I never dreamed I’d get relief, 





2. “Purty, ain’t it?” asked Miss Lil. 
“Beautiful” said I. “I just wish some 
laundry artist would work out a safe 
way to get clothes as white as that mar- 
ble—without spending so much time 
and trouble on an extra bluing job.” 





4. I listened. I acted. And am I glad! 
Now I dissolve La France bluing flakes 
in my regular suds and get washes that 
are marble-white, easy as rolling off a 
log. I’m rid of that extra bluing job—rid 
of mean old blue streaks and spots, too. 

Goes to show that doing a good turn 
like raising money for War Relief can 
do you a good turn, too. 


too. Well, I was showing Miss Lil and 
Miss Til the sculpture, when a pure 
white marble statue made me sigh— 





5: “Why, duckie,” Miss Til took my 
hand, “there’s no need to stew and fret 
over a separate bluing job today. Get 
La France. It blues clothes right in your 
usual suds, before you can say ‘Jack 
Robinson,’ White as alabaster, too.” 


La France 


USE WITH SOAP 


y, | 


d fae 


BLUES IN THE SUDS 





For whiter, brighter washes! 
La France blues right in the suds! 


from historical chronicles, does not reveal 
him much at work. We find him for the most 
part engaged in some kind of pursuit or en- 
terprise in which he can display his skill | 
and use his powers of invention and achieve- | 
ment and his passion to excel. We find him 
at war, at the chase, at love-making, at the 
shaping of works of art, at song or revel, at 
political intrigue, at worship and sacrifice, 
at study and contemplation. 

The gods of the Greeks did not work; they 
ruled the forces of Nature, they banqueted, 
intrigued, loved, and took part in the wars 
of men. The twelve labors of Hercules, it ap- 
pears, were all rather stirring adventures. 
In Hebrew tradition work was imposed 
upon man as a curse. Our own God is not a 
laborer; He is a creator, lawgiver, judge, 
loving father, protector. 

A man must eat and he wants a mate and 
a home; and he will work if he must to sat- 
isfy these needs. He is not by nature a pro- 
ducer. He is acquisitive, to be sure, and he 
will acquire by labor if he must, by some 
other means if he can—perhaps by hunting 
or fishing, by plunder or cunning, or by 
compelling slaves or subjects to toil for him. 
He is acreator rather than a laborer. Heisa 


ABOUT WOMEN 


She behaves as if she were beau- 
tiful. It is the secret of her 
charm. —OSCAR WILDE. 


The longest five years in a wom- 
an’s life are between twenty-nine 
and thirty. ANON. 


Only scandals and panics can 
unite two women. —SARAH BERNHARDT. 


The great truth is that women ac- 
tually like men, and men can never 
believe it. —ISABEL PATTERSON. 





pioneer in search of a better job or a better 
home. He hopes to win a fortune by some 
other means than work. He likes to gam- 
ble, at craps, poker, race track, bridge table 
or on the stock exchange. 


Struggle, pursuit, initiative, command, 
resourcefulness, spontaneous and creative 
activity belong to the original nature of 
In pioneering America these dis- 
tinetive human traits have been intensi- 
fied and encouraged—and are now a part 
of our social heritage. They offer a striking 
contrast to the toil of the modern worker. 


man. 


In tHE America of today the demand made 
upon the worker is for continual adjustment 
to the conditions imposed upon him. But it 
is mastery rather than adjustment which 
satisfies the human spirit. The primary urge 
is always for some kind of achievement. We 
revel in success, whether of the present or 
the past, or in dreams of the future. One 
wonders how long a being with these in- 
stinctive urges will be content to be a mere 
producer—a wheel or cog in a gigantic in- 
dustrial machine; and how soon he will stop 
work and go to war, or organize something 
more than a strike or labor union. 

But we must remember that we are to 
play more than we are to work in our new 
industrial society. We are to be consumers, 
enjoying the manifold products of the great 
machines. If, however, we turn again to 
those sciences which reveal not the secrets of 
objective nature but the secrets of the hu- 
man mind, we make the further surprising 
discovery that man is not by nature a con- 
sumer, and that he lives not by play any 
more than by work. For, in play, as it is in 
America now, man has not for the most part 





found something to do—but something to 
see or hear. He is a spectator rather than a 
participant, an auditor rather than an actor, 
a reader rather than a writer, a listener 
rather than a speaker or singer. 

Play in America today takes more and 
more the form of amusement and entertain- 
ment, in which the very few are entertainers 
and the very many are the entertained. The 
best seller is written by one writer, but read 
by millions. A few talented singers, players | 
and speakers are heard by still more mil- | 


UCLODE!, 1994 


Stunning on 
plain or _ 
painted 

walls 
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exquisite 
patterns 


For a decorative 
even edge at 


top and bottom 
of painted walls 






REDECORATE FOR PENNIES 
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READY-PASTED BORDERS 


Cute around 

doors, mirrors, 
pictures, 

cabinets,etc. 


Guaranteed 
washable! * 
Colors will 
not fade 
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Patented paste on back: 
Guaranteed to ,_ 









*Money-Back 
Guarantee 


Costs as little as 15¢ per 12 ft. Roll 


AT HARDWARE, CHAIN, DRUG, DEPT., 
WALLPAPER STORES EVERYWHERE 





United Wall Paper Factories, Inc. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Wallpaper 
and Ready-Pasted Decorations. 
Headquarters, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, UNITED WALL PAPER FACTORIES, INC. 
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lronrile 


‘aves more work/ 


yu Want your postwar ironer to 
ve all the ironing drudgery pos- 
le... to do all of your ironing 
jickly and beautifully in the 
t time, with the fewest motions, 
nile you sit comfortably relaxed! 
‘This means Ironrite, ““The iron- 
that irons everything!” Iron- 
les patented two open ends, 
pinted ironing shoe, elbow-high 
ming board and dual knee con- 
dis, give you effortless ironing 
prformance and lovely ironing 
sults. 
A free Ironrite demonstration 
/ soon as available, will be a 
irilling experience for you. Iron- 
e€ guarantees complete ironing 
isfaction. Plan now to end post- 
ar ironing drudgery with a beau- 
new Ironrite, the ironer that’s 
fferent. Look up your Ironrite 


=: aler soon. 


46 Piquette Avenue, Detroit 2, Mich. 


ade ode) 4 


your copy now. It’s free! 


‘ONT 
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<n 


Ihe only ironer with two 


CYR TIME 


'wice as handy -Twice as Fast! 





IRONRITE IRONER COMPANY 


Write for your free copy of 
this fascinating book today! 
Contains over 50 helpful 
ironing pictures. Write for 


ie World’s Finest lroner 





| 
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lions over a nation-wide radio broadcast. 
Still fewer chosen film stars are seen and 


heard by 84,000,000 people every week sit- 
| ting breathless and thrilled in a darkened 


theater. We sit and look and listen not only 
in the picture show or legitimate theater, 
but at the stadium or grandstand. We sit and 
read the morning paper, the magazine, novel 
and detective story. We sit again in the 
motorcar and gaze at the passing world. 
Anyone who studies the structure of the hu- 
man body and learns to understand the close 
relation between muscular development and 
mental health; anyone who recalls the occupa- 
tions of mankind through a half million years 
of evolution, as revealed in history and an- 
thropology, will wonder how long a sitting 
race of men can survive. But perhaps it is not 
so much a question of whether the sitting 
man can survive as how long he will be pa- 
tient with just passive ready-made and pre- 
digested forms of amusement and recreation. 
We have thus in our play been deep in 
the consumer class long before the develop- 
ment of the present far-flung propaganda to 
increase the demand for consumer goods and 
to increase our desire for luxuries; while our 
natural and instinctive life is not that of the 
consumer but of the achiever. If ever we be- 
come content to buy our pleasures, our 
progress toward degeneracy has begun. 


Nature designed us to act, not to be 
acted upon; to walk, run, climb, swim, 
throw, strike, pursue, invent, devise, con- 
struct, command, acquire, organize, dec- 
orate, love. And doing these things we are 
happy—and doing them we become and 
remain vigorous in mind and body, and 
our children enter into our strength. 


In none of these activities are we at work 
or at play in the modern sense of the words 
“work” and “play.” We are at work-play. 
This work-play is usually social and co- 
operative—we are re-created in our own 
activity, but we are neither producers nor 
consumers. It is not in either work or play 
that happiness is found, but in the process 
of endless attaining. 

There are, to be sure, some forms of 
modern play not of the sedentary and 
passive kind. Two of these are distinc- 
tive, possessing all the qualities of genu- 
ine human recreation—golf and dancing. 
The first, however, is handicapped by 
the expensiveness of the sport; the sec- 
ond in its popular and social form is so 
unhappily commingled with amatory 
motives as to give our present age almost 
the mark of decadence. But both are 
perfect illustrations of recreative sports. 

Our modern workaday life draws 
heavily upon those brain patterns de- 
veloped late in human evolution, and 
our conventional social life demands the 
everlasting repression of many of our 
powerful native impulses. In the game 
of golf we use our arms and legs, and the 
nerve currents course freely through old 
channels. We revel in ancient memories 
and old racial habits. In golf there are 
exercise, skill, competition, self-expression. 
We return from a game refreshed and 
purified. The same is, of course, true to 
some extent of many other sports, such 
as tennis, baseball, football, boxing and 
wrestling, if only we can be participants 
and not mere onlookers. In all these 
sports we are really living. 

The dance, apart from its unfortunate 
associations, conforms fully to the laws 
of perfect relaxation. In the dance we 
are neither working nor playing, neither 
producing nor consuming; we are living. 
The dance involves the fundamental 
brain patterns only. All the higher brain 
centers taxed in our daily life may rest, 
for they are not called into use. The re- 
current rhythm of the music and the 
harmonious movements of the body 
awaken old racial memories, and we are 
soothed and tranquilized. The dance is 
action and rhythm in their typical human 
expression, affording an oullet to our 
pent-up emotions, harmonizing the soul. 


This glance at the psychology of work and 
play reveals some of the difficulties that 
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your own 


Don’t let anyone tell you slip cov- 
ers are so hard to do up. Just follow 
your usual routine for washing col- 
ored cotton or linen—and when it 
comes to starching, add Satina to 
your starch! 










1. Use medium starch. Make basic starch 
your usual way and add Satina. Then thin, 
using 2 parts lukewarm water to 1 part 
basic starch-Satina mixture. (If your slip 
covers are chintz, use thick starch and 
extra Satina.) 


YS f I 
3. Hang slip covers on two parallel lines, 
if possible, to speed drying and prevent 
sagging. Pull the slip cover gently along 
the piping. Then adjust the pleats. Anoth- 
er tip: always dry slip covers in the shade. 





4 


5. Next iron the flounces, then the seat, 
the back, and the arms. Iron on the wrong 
side first and finish on the right side! Um! 
Satina sure does make ironing easier! Put 
covers on furniture before they’re thor- 
oughly dry. 





SATINA 


to de up 
over 


Satina makes your iron simply 
glide over any starched surface, so 
ironing’s ever so much easier and 
quicker. AND Satina gives slip cov- 
ers a glossy-smooth finish that helps 
shed dirt. Here’s how:— 





2. Divide your Satina-starch mixture so 
that all the pieces get equal stiffening. 
Squeeze and press the starch mixture 
through the fabric thoroughly. Every 
piece will be easier to iron if you use 
Satina in your starch. 





4. Iron the corded seams first. Then dou- 
ble the material away from the corded 
seams and iron along the seams length- 
wise. Golly, how that Satina eases the 
path of your iron! 





6. Go ahead, beam—for your slip covers 
have a wonderful slick, “like-new” finish 
... the kind of finish Satina gives to cur- 
tains, dresses, shirts, a// starched things. 
A whole month’s supply costs only a few 
cents, so get hep—get Satina today! 
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lo slick! . .So quick! . With SATINA in your Alaneh | 













































will confront us in the days to come. It 
appears that in neither work nor play, as we 
witness them today, do we find happiness 
and fulfillment. Obviously, forms of relaxa- 
tion such as golf and dancing, in which there 
can be active individual participation, will 
fill but an infinitesimal part of our increasing 
leisure time. Social welfare, perhaps even 
social survival, will depend upon the an- 
swers to these questions in human relations. 
They may be more vital than those in poli- 
tics and economics. 


It is quite possible that the future wel- 
fare of our society will depend more upon 
our solution of the leisure problem than 
upon our politics or economics. 


But these social problems are by no means 
beyond solution. Science and education can 
solve them when once we have turned our 
attention away from trying to make men 
comfortable and begin trying to make them 
perfect. The rule of technology is here to 
stay—and anyone who opposes it may save 
his breath. But technology itself, by reduc- 
ing the hours of labor, has opened the possi- 
bility of using the many hours of our leisure 
to further both our present happiness and 
our future welfare. This is the next step in 
applied science. It is inevitable that science 
in the future will turn its attention to social 
ends, and sociology will take its place among 
the first of the sciences. The scholarly thought 
and the patient research that have made the 
physical sciences so successful in the field of the 
mechanic arts can master the problems in the 
field of human relations. Even perplexing 
social questions such as that of our aging 
population, magnified now by the loss of so 
many of our best young men in the war, 
may not be beyond the scope of applied 
science, when it is done with inventing 
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Today as for 75 romantic years popular girls 





bathe with Cashmere Bouquet Soap! 


Captivating you! What man can hopeto Youcream your whole body with frothy 





Which Style are YOU Voting Foul 
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F YOU like a hat that looks like a hat, we sugg 
Lilly Dache’s dashing wool beret, No. 2025, and I 
double-pouch bag to match it, No. 2026. Or Je 
Frederics’ oversize plaid wool beret, No. 1927. But if 
cling to “the small, neat look,” you will want a mite o) 
hat like this picture, No. 2032, or one of the others ono 
free reference. list, No. 1660. All hat patterns 5c¢ ea 


JOURNAL REFERENCE LIBRAR 


Because of the uncertainties of warlime transportation, booklets may be late arriving at destination. If your or 
does not reach you on time, please do not write complaining of delay. The delay is caused by conditions, aris) 
after your order has left Philadelphia, beyond our control. 


2025. DASHING BERET. Large, flaring in front. 5c. 
: : 026. =-Pouc AG. sally two bags, joine 
resist you when the bewitching scent clouds of luxurious lather. Then rinse soae pee ees se. Dae ae 
~ “ , 2 . aa . 1927. OVERSIZE FLAT-Top BERET. Sc. 
of Cashmere Bouque t Soap clings dain- off. And step from your tub radiantly 2023. GARRY A ELMMGue TING OF benched aon nes 
tily to your skin. It’s a breath of ro- clean, dynamically alive . .. with felt. 5c. 
5 ae 2032. FORWARD-TipPED Hao. Make it of velvet or 
mance! It’s the fragrance men love. the fragrance men love clinging to you. ; velveteen. Sc. 
1798. i pace SATIN TURBAN. Pleated satin 
: : . . and fringed bows combine three colors. 5c. 
Cashmere Bouquet alone brings you It’s nice, too, to bathe your face with 1892. QuitteD Dutcu CaP AND BAG. A delightfal 
oe . os " a ips i ; set to be made in bright velveteen. 5c. 
this exquisite fragrance. It comes from Cashmere Bouquet Soap. Such a mild, 1934 Ova iEk ROREHEATRT OO ta WNIT 
a secret wedding of rare perfumes, far soft lather for washing away grime and aid werver ond perch CRE ene ara luck 
more costly than you'd expect to find make-up. 1934. WipE-CUFFED GLOVES. Wide ruffled taffeta 
: isan gloves to eoyie the above hat. Sc. 
in any soap. ' P : 35. TAMBOURINE PiLLBox. What a chance to use 
¥-S0aP. Be a popular girl. Bathe every day with sequins! We give you the design, as well as 
‘ the hat pattern. Sc. 
Truly, it’s a delightful experience to Cashmere Bouquet . . . and be always 1936. Bac to match Tambourine Pillbox. Sc. 
: : nets 5. FLAT FLANNEL Don's Hat. Folds up like an 
bathe with Cashmere Bouquet Soap. dainty, desirable, utterly feminine. envelope. Just as easy to make and it sits on 
top of any hair-do with poise. Sc. 
1926. OvER-SHOULDER FLANNEL BAG TO MATCH. 5c. 
2024. BACK-OF-THE-HEAD PILLBOXx. Felt or fab- 
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2028. 
2035. 
1920. 





We will gladly send any of these booklets if you'll order by name and number. They will be mailed anywhere in tl 
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SALLY VicTor’s Hatr-Hat. One basic calot 
with three halo-headbands which can also 
be worn separately as half-hats. Sc. 

Hato Beret. Medium size, wearable hat. 5c. 

SMALL BERET WITH QUILTED Top. Sc. 

NECKLACE TuRBAN. Beads in front, a band of 
felt in back. 5e, 


ao eg 1921. NEwspoy TurBAN. With a bill. Make it of 
y a ae Se tweed. 5c. 
Af) o 1923. GATHERED Hato Hat. 5c. 
l g 1924. CHou Hat. Three colors of velveteen make 
WH this hat with a chou like an enormous 
Cc UYU flower. 5c. zs 
= ——%> 1929, Stovepipe Hat, Tall, tall crown and narrow 
a brim. Make it of velveteen. 5c. 
— /) 
a So ae 
7. Si i 
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gadgets for our comfort and munitior 
destruction. Science, too, can find a w 

conservation, not only of our forests, 
and minerals, but also of human he 
stamina and resistance to disease, an 
deed of our moral and spiritual valu 

But what science will discover, educ: 
must instill, and it will have to be a diffi 
kind of education from that known t 
our schools and colleges. It will use al 
instruments for instruction and disser 
tion, such as the radio, the screen anc 
daily press. The radio could be used t 
vertise the conditions of good citi 
as well as the virtues of certain g 
razor blades and cosmetics. The m¢ 
pictures reach millions of our people € e 
day of the year. Their art and glar 
might in part be used for instructio! 
the art of successful living, rather the 
depicting a manner of life so often in 
and disturbing contrast to the daily rov 
of the home with its necessary work, s 
and restraint. 

But here, of course, it may be said | 
while science will be able to find the ans) 
to many of our social difficulties, there is 
problem which it can never hope to soly 
and that is the eternal problem of humar, 
havior. We shall still quarrel over the m¢ 
ing of right and wrong, still do the wr 
when we know the right, and still worm!” 
what will happen if we continue to dof” 
wrong. Nevertheless, the present con “| 
about morals and moral sanctions in 
minds of our young people is a matter 4 
serious than any of our troubles in the fi 
of economics and finance. 

But zs it impossible to dispel this coy 
sion? Suppose that we were to give this¢ 
ject the same intensity of scientific thou 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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ScotcH Tam. Velveteen or wool. Trimmed w 
feather or flower. 5c. 
TopxKnot. Like a pincushion on top of ys 
head. Sc. | 
TURBAN WITH SHIRRING. Tall turban, ci 
drawn through vertical shirring. 5c. | 
BaBy BONNET. Double frill for a brim. 5c, 
FELT BERET. Ribbon-trimmed. Sc. 
FELT FRINGED HEADBAND. Directions foi] 
matching Ascot scarf included. 5c. 
Jersey StTockinG Cap. Includes pattern 
matching jerkin. 5c. 
VELVETEEN CALOT. Vest pattern too. 5c. 
KNOTTED TURBAN. Easy-to-wear style. 5c. 
FiGurE-E1cut Hat. Easiest of all to make 
and to wear! Sc. | 
BuMPER-BRIM PILLBOX. 5c. 
WOOL-JERSEY FrEz. Two-tone, if desired. 5c] 
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Lists are sent free on request. They give the title, oul 1 

and price of all our booklets and patterns. i 

2008. List oF DEPARTMENTAL BoOoKLETs. About tif 
home, the garden, child care and traini ] 
beauty, entertaining. 

1695. SuB-DEB BOOKLET LIBRARY. Sub-Deb boco 
lets are about everything a Sub-Deb de 
and dreams of—her looks, fun and dat 
ability. i 

2076. THINGS TO WEAR. Gloves, aprons, pinafo: 

. neckwear—accessories galore! A list of fz 
cinating patterns for you and your daughte# 

. CHECK LIST OF PATTERNS FOR JOURNAL KnitTI 
AND CROCHETED ARTICLES. 
. MAKE-IT-YOURSELF REFERENCE LIST—NE 
EpiT1on. Handicraft patterns for your hom! 
your children, yourself. 

. LisT OF JOURNAL HaT AND BAG PATTERNS. 

make of fabric, to knit, to crochet. Y 
need this list to order hats, bags, glove 
Sent free. 


1931. 
1963. 

1957. 
1787. 
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3000. 


3002. 
1685. 
2097. 
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)) SKIPPER AT THE ADMIRALS’ CLUB of the American 
‘ Airlines—Miriam Audette as a charming hostess helped 


club members and their families “grounded” by priorities 
and waiting between planes at New York’s enormous 

La Guardia Field. War-workers like Miriam are needed for 
all types of jobs—in transportation, in offices, in stores. If 


)) you are not already in a war job, consult your local U.S. Em- 


ployment Service to find how and where you can serve best. 


Marian budatte off Lens Tall 
Mew York, engaged. io 
Ondtuance Officer Frank L Havel 
of He Louis... They met al | 
the Admirals Club tat Chiober, 
and became engaged tne March 


Miriam’s complexion makes you think of a Romney 
portrait—her skin has such soft delicacy. She’s an- 
other charming bride-to-be with that soft-smooth 


**Pond’s look.”’ 


“I really do adore Pond’s Cold Cream,” she says. 
“It’s so fluffy-light when you smooth it on—and it 
certainly makes your face feel gorgeously clean, and 
soft as can be.” 


THIS IS MIRIAM’S DAILY BEAUTY CREAMING 
WITH POND’S . 

She smooths on Pond’s luscious Cold Cream and 
pats with brisk finger tips all over her face and throat. 
This softens and removes dirt and make-up. Then 
she tissues off well. 


She rinses with more soft-smooth Pond’s—sending 
her white-covered finger tips over her forehead and 
cheeks, around her nose and mouth in little spiral 
whirls. Tissues off again. 

“It’s this double creaming that makes my face 
feel extra special—so beautifully clean and soft,” 
she says about her Pond’s beauty care. 









PONDS 


Coup “cre {« 


C & He wig ) 


Soften WCle lean ie ors 
PONDS extract 


to Neon NED WIS 








Use Pond’s Cold Cream Miriam’s way—every 
night, every morning, for in-between beauty 
clean-ups, too. It’s no accident so many more 
girls and women use Pond’s than any other 
face cream at any price. 

Ask for the big jar—large sizes save glass. 
And, you'll like being able to dip the fingers 
of both your hands in the big Pond’s jar. 
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Miriam’s exquisite skin has a flower-smooth texture—a dewy-soft freshness 
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HER RING—a handsome 
2% carat diamond in an 
unusual platinum set- 
ting. Two small diamonds 
are set on either side 
of the center stone. 


A FEW OF THE 
POND’S SOCIETY BEAUTIES 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

study and research that we have given to the 
perfecting of munitions, transportation and 
communication. Or, what if we were to by- 
pass the age-old controversies over the good 
and the evil, raging since the days of Soc- 
rates, and just apply the knowledge that we 
have for finding out what kind of behavior is 
necessary for the lasting health and happi- 
ness of our society? 

Some time ago Prof. Ralph Barton Perry, 
in a letter to The New York Times, proposed 
acentral agency for morale. At that time the 
reference was presumably to Army, Navy 
and civilian morale. Inthe future this might 
take the form of a permanent National 
Agency for Social Morale, whose functions 
would be exploratory and educational 
only. We recall the marvelous work of our 
Department of Agriculture through the 
years in improving agricultural methods 
and in almost revolutionizing the daily 
life of the farmer and his family. 

Such an agency would be an important 





ae I 5 our sink drain is alive with | Step toward directing and encouraging sci- 
Bey oak Out Only 2 inches a : entific research in many of our social prob- 
from where you fixed that z dangerous sewer germs. lems, such as the improvement in our na- 
food— Discovered in tests by tional health, or the conservation of our 

natural resources. Then an approach could 


Molnar Laboratories. be made to the narrower and more vital 


problem regarding codes of behavior adapted 
to an industrial age. Five or ten year plans 
have proved effective in the field of eco- 
nomic development. Why not try them in 
the field of human relations? The follow- 
ing plan may seem fantastic and imprac- 
ticable to many, but hardly so to those who 
have grasped the imperative need for a more 
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It’s love that makes the world 
go’round—with that worried ex- 
pression. —ANON. 


There ain’t no ’appiness in this 
world, so we must just be ’appy 
without it. —A CHARWOMAN: 

Quoted in The Perfect Cruise. 


Rose Henniker Heaton. 
(Ivor Nicholson & Watson, Ltd.) 





Better do a kindness near home 
than go far to burn incense. 
—CHINESE PROVERB. 


All the sink scrubbing in the but Drano can! It boils out 
world can’t clean out these 4. sewer germs. It opens clogged 
threatening germs— : drains. serious approach to the whole subject of 


social morale. 


1. A ten-year plan for working out a 
code of behavior adapted to our mod- 
ern industrialized, urbanized and 
crowded civilization—a revised edition, 
if you please, of the Ten Command- 
ments, brought down to date. 

2. A committee of twenty, chosen 
from our wisest and most able scholars, 
representing all branches of learning— 
the physical sciences, history, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, anthropology, philos- 
ophy and religion—to formulate such a 
code, setting forth in specific terms the 
minimum conditions by which our 
modern social group may realize 
health, happiness and prosperity for 
ourselves, our children and our chil- 
dren’s children. 

3. The dissemination of the knowl- 
edge thus gained to all the people, 
through every grade of our schools 
from the kindergarten to the graduate 
college, and by the use of the radio, the 
sereen, the circulating library and the 
daily, weekly and monthly press, using 
the same emphasis and repetition now 
used so successfully in all branches of 
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advertising. 
twice weekly to keep sink Never over 25¢ The authority back of this new code 
i f 4 at drug, grocery, would be the only authority now recog- 
rains sate, sanitary. and’ hardware stores. nized by all the people—the authority 


of science. 


tne Pr Plans such as this, it will be said, seem 
it panda very far in the future, but something like 
this will have to be done. If, as we hope, 

after the war, we are to enjoy great economic 

prosperity, this must be tempered by a high 

CLEANS OUT SEWER GERMS degree of social morale. If we are to have 


OPENS CLOGGED DRAINS something quite other than prosperity, our 


need for morale will be even greater. We 
must remember that it is the ethical society 
that will survive. 
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With housework heavy, time short, let Ser- 
geant’s Disinfectant help you clean quickly 
and pleasantly. And thoroughly, too—for 
it makes dirt and grime go, disinfects, 
deodorizes and kills many kinds of germs, 

Use Sergeant’s Disinfectant, a little in 
warm water, to clean bathroom, kitchen — 
floors and woodwork all over the house. It 
helps get rid of a cause of odors, leaves a 
refreshing pine woods fragrance. Ideal for 
toilet bowls, sinks, garbage pails. 

Buy this pleasant non-irritating 
Sergeant’s Disinfectant at drug or de- 
partment stores—to lighten housework. 
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LADIES HO} 


TAKE IT EASY, 
MAMMA 


(Continued from Page 34) 


“Well, yas’m. Miz Wilson was a one for 
discipline. They toed the mark. But don’t | 
you worry about Margie and Bobby; they’ll | 
surprise you one day.” 

““They surprise me all the time,”’ said Kit, 
“but not the way you mean.” 

She went upstairs and made the beds and 
tried to pick up the surface driftwood in 
Bobby’s room. Then the express box came 
from Margie. 

Margie had written, ‘I’m sending home a 
few things, but don’t bother with them. I'll 
fix it all when I get home.”’ 

This had .an ominous sound, even to 
Roger, so Kit hastened to open the box. It 
was a large carton tied together with what 
appeared to be old cotton belts. The top 
layer consisted entirely of notebooks and 
college magazines. Below this, almost un- 
recognizable, were her best white net eve- 
ning dress and white taffeta jacket. Then a 
layer of moccasins, very dirty, and a colored 
couch cover. Oh, my heavens, my heavens, 
said Kit, reaching the lowest layer. 

She carried the carton to the laundry. 
“Bessie,” she said, “‘here are eight slips and 
five pairs of pajamas and ten panties and 
two dozen pair of socks and six blouses.” 
She held up a dingy slip, the straps pinned 
with safety pins. 

“My land,” said Bessie. ‘“You mean she 
ain’t had a solitary thing washed up since 
Christmas? Not a thing?” 

“T’'ll help iron,” said Kit, “if you can get 
them washed. But I don’t even think all of 
it will come out. It seems unlikely.’”’ She 
held out a pajama top; four large safety-pins 
dotted the front. “And you'll have to watch 
the pins. Every single thing is held together 
with safety pins.”’ 





“T cain’t see how you pay all that money 
to this college,’’ said Bessie, “for Margie to 
set and read books. Time for her to run her 
own house, what it look like.” 

“Well, I give up,” said Kit. “It’s bad 
enough with Bobby. But a daughter that is 
running around like a—a tramp ——’”’ 

“We all got our burdens,” said Bessie 
sympathetically. 

The phone was ringing as Kit went back 
upstairs the second time. 

“Will youaccept a collect call from Evans- 
ton from a Miss Marston?”’ asked the oper- 
ator. ‘‘Limit the call to five minutes, please.” 

“Hello—moth-er! Moth-er!” 

“Yes, what’s the matter?”’ 

“T’m coming home today instead. And— 
and I met the most marvelous ensign and 
he’s coming too! And I’ll simply and defin- 
itely perish if he doesn’t like us. But 
definitely.” 

“But you'll be cutting a day of classes,” 
Kit said. 

“Tt’s only history and Aristotle, and they 
don’t count,” said Margie’s blithe voice. 
““Moth-er, could you just slip down and get 
Bessie a real uniform to wear waiting on 
table? And sort of—sort of do something 
about her shoes? I mean, it will be simply 
devastating if And the house; you 
know, it isn’t very swank anyhow, but I 
wish papa’s old chair could go in the cellar 
and he’d take down the moose head for the 
week end. Rick is—oh, moth-er! He really 
is! And I shall simply perish if ¥ 

“‘Five minutes, please,” said Central un- 
sympathetically. 

Kit hung up. She went to the kitchen and 
heated the coffee and sat down and sipped 
weakly at it. Margie wanted the house done 
over for an ensign! In a day. Margie had 
never even noticed the house before. It 
didn’t make sense. It didn’t. Nothing made 
sense at this moment. My mind is com- 
pletely addled, said Kit. 

She could just picture getting Bessie out 
ofthe old man’s shoes that she wore to ease 
her feet, and out of the wrap-around she af- 
fected as a working costume, into a maid’s 
uniform. Bessie would never do it. Bessie 
had been with them sixteen years and was as 
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Simply changing from strong soaps to 
gentle Lux took away dishpan redness! 


Lux is not only kind to hands—it’s 
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longer—do more work! Get the thrifty 
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| stanch as the Rock of Gibraltar and just 
| about as pliable. 


The phone rang again. “Will you accept 
a collect call from Evanston from a Miss 
Marston? Please limit the call to five min- 
utes.” 

In a daze, Kit said hello. 

““Moth-er, I just thought of something. 
Could you send Bobby away for the week 
end? You know how he is. Couldn’t he go 
and visit somebody somewhere?” 

“Now listen, Margie,” said Kit, “this is 
Bobby’s home. I can’t just give him away 
because of an ensign.” 

“But you know how he acts. And the way 
he looks. And how dirty he ee 

“‘He’s not any worse than the clothes you 
just sent home yourself. It runs in the fam- 
ily to be shiftless,”’ said Kit, badgered. She 
hung up. What in the world was the matter 
with Margie? 

Well, she ought to go over her notes on 
flower arrangement, she thought wearily. 
But instead she had to plan the meals. Meat 
was so scarce and the butter was down to the 
last quarter pound, and the vegetables were 
not really very good yet. 

She went back to the laundry and braved 
Bessie once more. ‘‘ You'll have to cope,”’ she 
said. “‘I’ve got to forage for supplies. Mar- 
gie’s bringing a new man, an ensign.” 

“A Navy man?” asked Bessie thought- 
fully. “In a uniform and all?” 

“Yes. And the curtains not up in the 
living room and hardly a scrap to eat in the 
house—and she’s cutting a day of classes.” 

“This is one time you got to use gas,” 
said Bessie, “‘and drive out for broilers. I'll 
phome up and tell them you’re coming. 
You get six nice li’l’ broilers. I'll fix them 
Creole style, and make spoon bread and— 
maybe you get some them tomatoes from the 
old robber to broil. Fresh blackberry pie for 
dessert.” 

Kit dashed off. Mentally she revised her 
speech. The main thing about flower ar- 
rangement, she thought, was having a few 
minutes to arrange them. If you wanted to 
arrange flowers successfully, never get mar- 
ried. Stay single and dip the stems in boil- 
ing water first. 





Anp what was Margie flinging Aristotle 
around so casually for? Margie was a good 
student. She hadn’t said anything about the 
girls she had planned to bring Home either. 
Were they coming Saturday or not? It 
would be nice if Margie ever was definite 
about anything, She was the vaguest child. 
What time was the Navy coming in anyway? 

I feel like a beachhead, she thought, racing 
for the broilers. 

The club meeting was longer than usual. 
The treasurer had a long report. And the 
War Bond committee had a report. And the 
program committee had a report. Kit spoke 
as fast as she could, but then there was a 
forum and a lot of argument about the 
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BY MAJ. EDWARD MOSES 


“I do not know,” you say. “But I will see. 


I may not meet you.” 


And glide away in slow cool certainty. 
ana turns.) 
And then run after you, calling upon your name: 


I wait for you . . 


“Tomorrow? Tomorrow?” 


“No.” 


I stand abashed—transfixed with shame— 
Shaken with longing—smitten, and near to dead. 
You shall not rule me—march me through a gate— 
Laughingly thrust me down a slanting hill; 

You shall not own me—bid me stand and wait: 
I will break free, declare my separate will. 
I shall be strong, shall seek for you no more . . : 


To what avail? ... 


You turn your darkling head: 


the phone and call Bessie to see if thi 
were all right. 

“They come,”’ said Bessie. 

“What, already? Oh, dear me?” 

“But they gone off again. Bobby goné 
too.” z 
“Oh, dear,” wailed Kit, “and I wasn’ 
there to keep him out of sight. Well, I’ll be 
right home.” fi 

Bessie said, “‘Miz Kit, you bring one then 
flower things home for the table. The h 
pital never know the difference. We n 
flowers on the table for dinner.” 4 

Kit hurried home. She did wish she could 
have cleaned Bobby up before he met 
Margie’s new friend. Margie would be furi 
ous, humiliated. And she had hoped to ha’ 
the evening to pick up the house and maybe 
iron the curtains. Whatever did they catch 
the early train for? 

The house was lighted from top to bot. 
tom. MacArthur was sitting on the steps 
with her toy rabbit, chewing off an ear. Kit 
ran in, balancing the bowl of roses and lark- 
spur dangerously between her notebook and 
her purse. : 


































Sue could hear Bessie in the kitchen. She 
paused and looked in the living room. The’ 
curtains were up. Starched and fresh and 
with the worn places carefully folded in, they 
really looked very well. How in the world 
had Bessie managed? It wasn’t possible 
with all the rest. And then she stopped and 
spilled a rose on the floor. Roger’s old chair 
was gone. The best chair from the big bed- 
room was there instead, the one Roger 
wouldn’t sit in because it hit him in the 
knees, he said. And her dazed eyes took in 
the scene unbelievingly. The moose head 
was down and the Renoir flower print from 
her room in its place. You could see faintly ff 
the outlines of the moose, but that was all. 

“Bessie!”’ she cried. “Bessie!” a 

Bessie was basting the broilers. Her hair 
was tied in fifty little squiggly pigtails and 
her face glistened. “I fixed up the room,” 
she said. ‘‘I didn’t get upstairs again after 
Bobby, but Margie’s man didn’t go up there 
anyhow; they just dropped the bags and 
went on out. Everything fine, Miz Kit.” 

“‘And you did the curtains.” 

“We want the place to look as good as kin 
be for a Navy man,” said Bessie with dig- 
nity. 

“Did you see him?” . 

“T had on my ole apron. But I peeked. | 
Miz Kit, he’s most better looking than Cary 
Grant.” 

“Mercy,” said Kit. ‘““Where’s Bobby?” 

“Bobby was on the front porch when they 
got out the taxi,” said Bessie. “He was 
working on his old battery box. But he got. 
inside and upstairs before Margie saw him | 
and he was up there while they got in and set | 

(Continued on Page 74) | 


So, you smoothly smile 


and watch a while .. . 


I love you as before. 
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A father and his baby’s first meeting—from this proud and thrilling moment your 
great responsibility begins. For your war-busy doctor has time only for emergencies. 





FROM NOW ON, MOTHER, THEY PIN THEIR FAITH ON YOU 


,\ROM now on your baby may have to get 
1 along with very little attention from his 
addy and from his doctor. On you rests most 
f the responsibility to make his wartime world 
appy and safe. 


The ‘‘other fellow’s cold’’—his 
greatest menace 


olds may not be especially serious for older 
uildren or adults—but they are a very serious 
lreat to your little baby’s health. Respiratory 
fections and their complications are respon- 
ble for the majority of fatal illnesses among 
fants. 

The surest way to protect your baby from the 
other fellow’s cold” is to keep persons with 
ids or a nasal irritation of any kind away from 
the baby and out 
of his room. If, 
however, you, or 
the person tak- 
ing care of baby 
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should catch cold, it is still possible to reduce 
the risk of infecting your child. 


Protective mask a safeguard 


At any time when you find it impossible to isolate 
your baby from a person with a cold, be sure that a 
protective mask is worn. If you have a cold, wear a 
mask when you nurse or bathe or do anything for 
baby. And make very certain that everyone else wits 
a cold who comes near him does the same. 


Tissue mask—effective, easy to make 


If you don’t have a supply of standard hospital masks 
readily available when needed, you, yourself, can 
easily make an effective emergency mask of tissue. 
All you do is cover the nose afd mouth with two 
thicknesses of ScotTissue, pinning it securely at the 
back of the head. Laboratory tests show that two 
thicknesses of ScotTissue act as a barrier against 
germs . . . greatly reduce the danger of contagion. 
Don’t forget—your baby is helpless to protect him- 
self from respiratory dangers. It’s your all-important 
job to do it for him. 


Soft, Strong Bathroom Tissue for Baby and Family 


The correct choice of a toilet tissue for your child is important, too. It 
should be soft enough for comfort yet strong enough for thorough cleans- 
ing. ScotTissue has bok these qualities . . 
to use even against the face as an emergency mask. And with 1000 sheets to 
every roll, it is also an economical tissue for the whole family. 


. you will find it is soft and “nice” 





A ScotTissue emergency mask—shown in the picture above—has two 
practical merits. It is used only once, and is instantly disposable. 
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ALSO—timely leaflet, “4 He -lping Hand For! Mother’ —tells how the Visit- 


ing or Public Health Nurse can assist you with your baby or any illness. 


: 32-page booklet, “Helpful Wartime Suggestions On 
Mother & Baby Care.” Authoritative information on 
Supplies for Emergency Use, Rest After Birth, Advan- 
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The name Philadelphia Cream Cheese is so 
famous that some people think it means any 
soft, creamy, delicate cheese. Actually this is 
the brand name of the cream cheese made 
only by Kraft. The cream cheese that is made 
fresh daily, hurried to your food dealer, sold 
with Kraft’s guarantee of freshness. See the 
name “Philadelphia Brand” on the package 
every time you buy! 
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An elegant dessert that’s 
nutritious...and ready ina 
jiffy! Just a square of fresh- 
flavored Philadelphia Brand 
Cream Cheese, crackers 
and fruit. This famous 
cream cheese offers vitamin 
A and other important nu- 
trients from milk and cream 
—as well as a refreshing, 
rich taste that’s perfect with 
the after-dinner coffee. 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
down the things and had a cold drink, and he 
come down as they went out, and I think he 
went along.” 

“You mean he went along with Margie’s 
date?”’ Kit clasped her hands to her head. 
“The way he acts! And how he looked! 
Oh, my, oh, my!” 


4+ ‘But least he didn’t have any pet toads 


this time,” said Bessie, “‘so that’s one thing. 
And he lost his green grass snake yesterday, 
so that wasn’t in his pocket.” She added, 
“‘Dinner’s at seven.” 

“Seven!” 

“That is a more city hour than six,” said 
Bessie firmly. “‘We got to be citylike now.” 

Kit went upstairs. She took off her things 
and opened her closet door to hang them up. 
The moose head fell out. The room looked a 
little bare with the picture and chair gone. 
She returned the moose to his temporary 
billet and went to the bathroom. Then she 
stopped short and stared. There was a dark 
ring around the tub and the soap lay on the 
floor. Two wet towels were draped on the 
hamper. 

Kit spoke aloud. ‘‘Bobby took a bath. 
Voluntarily. It just can’t be! A bath!” 

She circled the room warily, but there was 
no doubt. Bobby was perfectly well when 
last seen en route to swimming and a picnic. 
Naturally he would have been dirty ten min- 
utes out of the water, but that shouldn’t 
matter to him. Filled with the virtue of the 
swimming, he would rely on that for cleanli- 
ness until driven to the tub by Kit. She 
shook her head. 

Then she went down the hall to his room. 
The sign was gone from the door. Danger— 
Men Working usually hung there. The door 
was closed and she pushed it open and went 
in. Bobby’s dungarees and moccasins were 
on the floor, and the sweat shirt which he 
had worn. 

Kit’s eyes went around the room, and she 
gasped. Bobby had changed his clothes, no 
doubt of it. He had bathed and changed his 
clothes in the middle of the day when his 
mother was talking on flower arrangement 
at the club. But there was something else. 
On the dresser beside the purple Worry Bird 
was his bottle of HairSmuth and, next to 
that, the razor Roger gave him for his birth- 
day. He had used his razor! 

Kit felt suddenly a little faint and went 
back to the bathroom for a glass of water. 
There on the edge of the bowl was his tiepin. 
The one Margie gave him for Christmas. So 
he had worn a tie, tried the pin, discarded it! 
What in the living world was the matter 
with Bobby? What had happened? 


Her sleuthing had taken some time, and 
she heard the hall clock strike thirteen, 
which meant it was half past six. She dashed 
to her own room and put on a fresh blouse 
and brushed her hair. Made up her face. 
Hunted for her last pair of good hose. It 
wasn’t actually a pair, but the color almost 
matched. Her slippers were rather worn— 
Margie had used her shoe stamps. She 
rubbed them with a clean cloth. And in 
honor of Margie’s guest, she used some of 
her lovely perfume. 

As she fished for a 
clean handkerchief, 
she heard voices be- 
low and, looking out, 
she saw Margie and 
the Navy coming 
down the walk. He 
was a tall boy witha 
good ordinary face 
and very broad shoul- 
ders and nice long 
legs. He was laughing 
and his voice sounded 
easy and pleasant. 
MacArthur plopped 
down the steps and 
made loving advances 
and he picked her up 
and looked happy 
about it. She bit his 
ear and took pleats 
in his spotless uni- 
form and he laughed 
again. 


. like a dream. No sliding and whooping and 


“Isn’t it funny that the people who take all 
the exercise are the ones who don’t need it?”’ 
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Kit leaned a little farther out and called 
“Hello, darling, I’ll be right down.” 

Margie looked up and waved, and then 
Kit really looked at her daughter. Of course 
this was Margie, no doubt about it. But 
look at her! Where was the sloppy* Josephine 
outfit? The bush of hair, the sagging socks 
the customary moccasins? Margie had gone 
on dates wearing dungarees and sweat shirts 
The girls all did, it was the way they did. 
Margie wore shirts with the tails hanging 
out and faded shorts. Margie wore uneve 
skirts and pinned her blouses with safety’ 
pins. Margie always had her slip showing. 
Her evening dress was too full in the waist! 
and she wore it to three dances before Kit! 
found out it was hunked together with five 
safety pins. 


Bur Margie had her hair smooth and 
brushed until it shone like a kitten’s fur. She’ 
wore a garment Kit had never seen—hef 
roommate’s, no doubt. It was a pale soft 
print with a ruffled collar, demure and—and 
neat! Her slippers were clean. And her face, 
when she lifted it, was made up delicately 
so her mouth looked sweet and soft and not 
like a poster in a railroad station. 

“Hello, mother,” she said, “‘we’re here.” 
She didn’t say, ““Hiyah, Kit,” the way she 
had been doing all year. Nor ‘‘What’s with}j 
the Marston clack?”’ She said ‘“‘mother,” 
and she spoke without shrilling. 

Before Kit could close her mouth, Bobby 
came up behind Margie, walking soberly,}} 
and looking like the model of the pin-stripe 
suit for Groton in the magazine. 

Kit got downstairs, her eyes wide as soup}} 
plates and her breathing very uneven so 
Margie said: 

“Mother, do you feel all right? This is 
Ensign Bennett.” 

Bobby said, ‘‘How are you, mother?”’ As 
he walked with dignity toward her, she 
could distinguish plainly that he also had}} 
used her lovely perfume. Instead of smelling }}} 
of paint and tar and old rubber and dead} 
moths, Bobby Marston smelled of shaving |} 
soap and Radiant perfume! “I been show-|}} 
ing Ricky the ship models we made in the}} 
gym,” he said, in passing. 

They sat down. Kit was speechless. She 
was a stranger in her own house. She even | 
missed the familiar glass eyes of the moose. | 
Roger was right about how uncomfortable 
the bedroom chair was. 

Fortunately, Bessie calied dinner in a few 
minutes. She didn’t holler ‘Come on in, 
y’all”’; she rang the Chinese chimes! 

Bobby offered her his arm, and Margie 
and the Navy came behind them. It was 










wrassling from Bobby. ‘No pinching or hair 
pulling. Surreptitiously, Kit felt Bobby’s 
hand to see if he had a fever. 

They sat down, Kit in Roger’s usual 
place, and the swinging door opened to the | 
kitchen and Kit received the coup de grace as | 
a big colored man in a white coat came 
calmly in with the jellied bouillon. She) 
strangled. She closed her eyes and opened | | 
them. He was still there, quietly serving. 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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A glamorous waitress named June 

Would wilt on the job much too soon. 
Then a friend said, ‘‘Look here! 

Eat some Grape-Nuts Flakes, dear! 
With a breakfast like this, you won’t swoon.”’ 














A “sip-and-run”’ eater was Gail. = 
She’d teach until ten—then turn pale. ae 
““Grape-Nuts Flakes start you right!” A strapping policeman was Jim 
Said a kid who was bright, Who sadly lacked vigor and vim. 
“Start to eat °em—be hearty and hale!” Now he breakfasts on good 
Grape-Nuts Flakes like he should! 
And there’s plenty of ginger in him! 









Government authorities say: Most of us don’t eat an 
adequate breakfast. 





Doctors and dietitians say: All of us should get at 
least 14 of our daily nourishment at breakfast— 
including whole-grain nourishment. 


We say: For swell-tasting whole-grain nourishment, 
try honey-golden, sweet-as-a-nut Grape- Nuts 
Flakes. Add your favorite fruit. On with the milk! 
Man, what a flavor-full, energy-full dish! 


All these General Foods cereals provide whole- 
grain nourishment: 


GRAPE-NUTS « GRAPE-NUTS FLAKES » GRAPE-NUTS WHEAT-MEAL 
POST TOASTIES « POST'S 40% BRAN FLAKES 


A GENERAL FOODS CEREAL 


E9¢ 9 good breaktast— do a better job! 


= 
é 
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e Discover a new freedom . . . step along with lighthearted ease any 


' day of the month. 


It’s simple—when others show you the way... 

Look! 49,701 women who recently switched to Modess Sanitary Nap- 
kins gave as their reasons “‘So soft!” “So safe!” or “So comfortable!” 

What’s true for them will be equally true for you. 

Modess is far, far softer—with its gentle, softspun filler. Far, far 
safer—with its triple, full-length safety shield at the back, giving full- 
way protection! 

Says Mrs. P. C. D., “Modess’ extra protection gives me the 
peace of mind I’ve dreamed of”—and you'll feel the same way. 


Now—more than ever—you should try Modess! It costs no more. 


Discover the Difference—Switch to 





SANITARY NAPKINS 


FREE! Send for New Booklet—"‘Growing Up and Liking It!’’ Tells the “‘why” 
of menstruation. Bright, lively, picture-packed. Mail name and address to Martha 
Steele, Box 332E, Milltown, N. J. 


(Continued from Page 74) 
When he saw her fixed stare, he offered her a 
plate of crisp toasted crackers. 

“Marcellus,” she said. 

““Yas’m,” he answered, and his tone held 
just a little reproof. “This no time for idle 
conversing,” he intimated. “This a style 
dinner.” 

Ricky ate hugely. The broilers were deli- 
cate and brown. The tomatoes had been 
dusted with herbs. The little hot biscuits had 
wild-clover honey to add to them if anybody 
wanted it. Ricky ate five. 

“It’s just like being home,” he said, sigh- 
ing happily. ““Or heaven.” 

Margie didn’t eat much, but she was 
glowing like a Christmas candle. Bobby 
kept his eyes on Ricky. And Ricky talked 
about ships and the sea. Every little while 
he gave Kit a warm, friendly, happy smile. 
His eyes were very blue and steady and his 
mouth was naturally a good one for smiling. 

They were eating the fresh blackberry pie 
when Roger bounced in. He had caught an 
early train. When he saw the lace tablecloth 
and the candles and Marcellus, he said, “Hi, 
what’s up; did I get in the wrong house?”’ 

Margie gave him an anguished look and 
Kit stepped on his bad foot. He sat down, 
swallowing his surprise, and Marcellus im- 
perturbably brought him a plate of dinner. 

Ricky was blissfully accepting a second 
piece of pie. ‘I can dream of this next week,” 
he said. ; 

Coffee in the living room. “Hey, mamma,” 
said Roger, “‘what’s the idea? We going to 
be in a magazine article on How America 
Lives or something?” Roger liked coffee all 
through the meal. What was the use of get- 
ting the dinner all done with and then sip- 
ping a tiny thimbleful of coffee? But Kit 
gave him a marital look and he went on in 
resentful silence to the living room, and 
stopped short and said, ‘‘Why, where’s my 
moose gone?”’ He looked around, disbelief 
dark in his eyes. ‘‘Not a decent place to sit 
down,”’ he said. 

“Papa!’’said Margie. ““Papa—please——” 

And Bobby said with great dignity, “I 
have a small ship model in my room, if 
you'd like to see it.” 

“Sure thing, love to,”’ said Ensign Ben- 
nett. When the coffee tray was carried out, 
he went up with Bobby, stopping to say to 
Margie, ‘‘ We'll take a walk later on.” 

“Now look here,’”’ began Roger, “‘what’s 
going on here? What’s Bobby look like that 
for? Where’d you get that dress, baby? 
Who tore up the living room?” 


Marci stood in the doorway. “‘Papa,”’ she 
said, “‘just when I’ve met the most wonder- 
ful man in the whole world—the only one 
who—the most—the very most—do you 
have to try deliberately to—to make him 
think we are just—just hicks? Do you want 
to break my heart? Do you?” 

“Why, Margie,” said Roger, “‘ what in the 
world has come over you?” 

“All I ask is that you try to co-operate 
just a little. He—he’ll be gone tomorrow.” 
And Margie ran upstairs, weeping. 

““My gracious peanuts,”’ said Roger, put- 
ting his hand over his eyes. “Kit, could you 
tell me oe 

But Kit was on her way to the kitchen. 
“Bessie, where in the world did you get 
him?” she asked. 

Bessie was dishing Marcellus a plate of 
fried pork and turnip salad and cream 
gravy. ‘Marcellus got him a furlough, too,” 
she said calmly, ‘“‘so I phomed him up to 
come and help out. We got to do our best, 
Miz Kit. You tell Mist’ Roger I put back 
the moose and he old no-count chair tomor- 
row, but if he don’t lay very low, I never 
make him no more sausage and waffles for 
breakfast.” 

“But, Bessie, we oughtn’t to pretend to 
a lot we haven’t got. It isn’t honest. It 
seems ——” 

“Ain’t no law I ever heard of tell us we 
can’t put bes’ foot forward,” said Bessie 
calmly, giving Marcellus’ plate an extra pile 
of hot biscuits. “At a time like this, spe- 
cially.” 

“What do you mean, a time like this?” 
Kit asked. 
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The moment she enters, 


all else stops; she wins eyes and hearts 
effortlessly, without seeking them 
... for she is vanaciat Varva’'s 
perfumes ‘Follow Me” and 
‘“‘Nonchalant”’ are the subtle reasons 


she’s so very very... 


Varva extracts—$1 to 15 +» Sachet, $1 and 1.75 
Face Powder, 6 guest puffs, $1 + Tale, 55¢ 


Bath Powder, $1 - Bubble Foam, $1 
(plus tax) 


NONCHALANT 
(Your Secret Weapon) 
The Devil-May- 
Care Perfume 


FOLLOW ME . 
(Suivez Moi) 
The Perfume That 
Leads and Lasts 





Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Craddock-Terry Shoe Corporation 
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Bessie’s dark eyes were wise and a little 
pitying. ‘‘Ain’ you see the handwritin’ on 
the wall, Miz Kit?”’ 

Kit got back to the living room and rather 
feverishly emptied the ash trays. Margie 
came down, in another dress, and Ensign 
Bennett came happily down beside her, and 
they went out. for a walk. 

Bobby came down behind them, with 
MacArthur at his heels. He peered out the 
window until they were out of sight and then 
he drew a long blissful sigh. ‘‘Mom,”’ he 
said, “I’m gonna need some new clothes. I 
need a gabardine suit.” 

“What?” said Kit faintly. 

“What I thought was, I better go on down 
to Mr. Kirk’s and take those rumba lessons 
he’s giving. Rick says when I get to be a 
V-12, I’ll need to dance with the frails often. 
Sort of keep up with the Navy.” 

“Rumba lessons?” 

“Rumba lessons?”” echoed Roger, in a 
state of shock. 

“Boy, oh, boy,” said Bobby, “‘boy, oh, 
boy, when I get in the Navy, I’m gonna be 
just like him! He’s something!”’ His voice 
was deep with awe. He put up his hand and 
smoothed his hair and adjusted the spotted 
tie around his thin neck. Then he looked at 
his father. ‘What d’you spose a guy like 
that wants to hang around Margie for? He 
says he’s coming back soon as he gets an- 
other leave.” 


WHAT THEY SAID 
ABOUT LIVING 


S Life is an end in itself, and the 
only question as to whether it is 
worth living is whether you have 
had enough of it. 

—JUSTICE OLIVER W. HOLMES. 


The greatest pleasure I know is to 
do a good action by stealth, and to 
have it found out by accident. 

—CHARLES LAMB. 


Nothing is so dangerous as being 
too modern. One is apt to grow old- 
fashioned quite suddenly. 

—OSCAR WILDE. 


If all our wishes were gratified, 
most of our pleasures would be 
destroyed. —RICHARD WHATE:\ 


Lots of people know a good thing 
the minute the other fellow sces it 
first. —JOB E. HEDGES. 


My theory is to enjoy life, but the 
practice is against it. —CHARLES LAMB. 


Roger choked a little and put down his 
pipe. 

“After all, she’s just another girl,’ said 
Bobby. “Well, I’ll ankle out and see if Bes- 
sie’s got any more pie. I didn’t want to take 
a third piece; I thought it wouldn’t look 
right.” 

Kit gave a funny sound. 

Roger got up and loosened his collar. 
“Kit,” he said, ““how do you like him?”’ 

“Like him? Like him? He’s revolution- 
ized the house in three hours! Lock at 
Bobby. He bathed and shaved all on his 
own. He wore his good clothes. Look at 
Margie, gentle as a—a dove. Look at Bes- 
sie! All he had to do was walk in here and 
the moose went upstairs and your chair 
down-cellar and we got a butler!” 

Roger came over and put his arm around 
her. ‘ Well, he seems like a nice clean boy,” 
he said. ‘As a matter of fact, I was kind of 
taken by him. And you’ve been fretting so 
over the children and Bessie getting so 
slack, you ought to really give the guy acom- 
mission.”” 

But Kit flung herself in his arms and, as 
is the way with a woman, cried bitterly. “I 
wish he’d never even seen Margie! I wish 
he never had!” 

“Why, Kit—Kit darling—what is it?”’ 

“Things will never be the same again,” 
she sobbed: “‘I’ve lost my babies! Things 
will never be the same again.” 

For Bessie was right. Kit, too, saw the 
handwriting on the wall. 
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‘Round the Town 
i's TUSSY... 


2nd Act Curtain, 
Opening Night 


; hn Ya 
2. Tussy Jeep Red. Isn’t it 
wonderful? It gets me 
ye more raves! But then, all 


Tussy shades are knockouts! 


gf an" re a sa - 
" 1. Sally, what is that 
shade of lipstick you're 


wearing —it's luscious! 


3. Tussy Lipsticks take the 
prize when it comes to 
texture, too... Mmm-mm... 
so creamy and smooth! 


Copyright, 1944, by Lehn & Fink Products Corporation, Bloomfield, N. J. 


HAME on you if you’re walking around wearing rough, dry, plain-jane 
lips. Don’t you know that Tussy lipstick coaxes a soft, soft, provoca- 
tive look'to your lips? It lends them a youthful smooth fullness that will 
make many a man whistle! A brilliant collection of shades to choose from, 
including: Jeep Red... velvety blue-red; Commando Red... intense, 


dramatic; Safari... bright, light, gay. $1 each, plus tax. 


Tussy Cosmetiques, 683 Fifth Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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Juices pressed from all these fresh vegetables — @ lettuce 

parsley @ spinach @ watercress @ tomatoes celery @ beets 
and @ carrots—combined in V-8 Cocktail* produce its extremely 
delicious flavor. V-8 contains Vitamins A, B,, C, calcium and iron. 


So, for the sheer delight of great flavor, and this garden good- 


ness drink your vegetables in V-8 — it’s AY 
aay 





q 


ee Ask for V-8 at your Food Store 









*V-8 is a trade-mark owned in the United States by Standard 
Brands Incorporated and in Canada by Standard Brands Limited 
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* Guaranteed by “ 

Good Housekeeping 
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AUTUMN SHADES 
(Continued from Page 45) 


STUFFED PORK CHOPS 


Pick out some nice loin chops, cut pretty 
tick, say anyway an inch—or more. Have 
rem sliced partly through sideways, to 
ake a place for stuffing. Now make a fairly 
ry and well-seasoned bread stuffing and 
uff the chops, hooking the slits together 
ith the old-reliable toothpicks or the more 
ylish and society-minded skewers. Season 
ie chops with salt, pepper and a suspicion 

‘dry mustard. Dredge them lightly with 
jur and brown on both sides in hot fat— 
ad I mean brown, for an anemic-looking 
\op is like a Victorian maiden in a decline: 
9 help any way you look at it. 

Put the chops in a covered pan and add 
14 cups of water and 2 sliced onions. Keep 
ie carrots out of this. Also the parsley. 
over and bake in a moderate oven—350° F.— 
rr about an hour and a half. Anyway, have 
ie chops very well done—and tender, I 
ype. Serve all surrounded with some kind 
glazed fruit—of which pears are a nice 
imple, and here’s your simple receipt: 


GLAZED PEARS 


Take some canned pears and drain them 
ell. Put them in a spider (frying pan, I 
ould say), an iron one being ideal for such 
ork. Add a piece of butter or margarine, a 
w tablespoons of honey and the juice of a 
mon. Simmer away in this until the sirup 
ings to the pears closer than a brother, and 
le pears become, thereby, tastily glazed. 
ill the centers with currant or cranberry 
lly. 


ime is fleeting. 1 must hurry on now 
- everything will get cold waiting for me 
) tell you how to put the salad together. It 
ould have been in the refrigerator hours 
ro. It is called ‘“‘Harvest’’ Salad to dis- 
nguish it from “Planting” or Spring 
alad—of which more next year. And this 
what you do: 


HARVEST SALAD 


Simmer 11% quarts of tomato juice about 
teen minutes with 2 or 3 slices of lemon, a 
w slices of onion, a bay leaf and a handful 
celery tops. Strain and add 4 envelopes 
tablespoons) of gelatin softened in 44 cup 
water. Stir until dissolved and season 
ith 114 teaspoons of salt, 1 tablespoon of 
yrse-radish and a little pepper. Chill until 
rupy and just beginning to thicken. Peel 
avocado; remove the pit and cut the meat 
to nice slices. Arrange them in the bottom 
-aring mold that you have rinsed out with 
id water. Pour a little of the tomato 


“jelly” over the avocado and chill until set. 
Add another layer—enough at least to cover 
the slices completely. Now while this is 
setting firm, add 2 cups of celery, chopped 
medium fine, and 1 cup of finely chopped 
ripe olives to the rest of the jelly. Pour this 
over the avocado layer and chill several 
hours until set. Might as well make this the 
day before you want to use it. This 
makes a lot, so cut the receipt in half for 
a one-quart mold—or several small ones. 
Serve with mustard dressing. Just beat up 
1 cup of mayonnaise with 2 tablespoons of 
prepared mustard. 


Let confidence between us lie. So | 
shall trust that you know how to make a 
batch of corn bread and serve it piping hot 
with plenty of what it takes to make it taste 
right. You probably have your best go-to- 
meeting receipt for this, so use it; and if you 
haven’t got one, the cookbooks have. 

And you have ‘‘Frenched” more string 
beans than I could shake a stick at, I’m 
sure. You know what I mean—just cut the 


little beanlets down instead of across. It: 


Frenches them, don’t you know, although 
why it doesn’t Italianize them or Chinese 
them, I’d be hard put to say. 


This is where we came in. On the des- 
sert side I present you a new and radical 
departure. It is high time we had one. This 
is nothing less than a custard pie trimmed 
with chocolate. Get it? Custard pie—with 
a chocolate frosting. Custard pie doesn’t 
travel well; it is better off at home. 


BITTERSWEET CUSTARD PIE 


Line a pie plate with good rich pastry. 
Scald 3 cups of milk. Beat 6 eggs, but only 
enough to call them beaten. Add 4% cup of 
sugar, 1 teaspoon of vanilla and a pinch of 
salt. Stir the scalded milk into the egg mix- 
ture gradually. Strain into the unbaked 
crust. Have your oven preheated to 450° F. 
Bake ten minutes at this temperature. That 
sets the crust. Reduce heat to 325° F. and 
bake until a silver knife coaxed into the cen- 
ter of the pie comes out clean. 

When the pie is cold, break up a 6-ounce 
bar of semisweet chocolate in the top of 
a double boiler. Add 21% tablespoons of 
milk. Cover and cook over hot water until 
the chocolate is melted. Stir until smooth 
and glossy. Spread in a thin layer over the 
custard. Allow to stand in a cool place for 
about one hour until the chocolate sets. And 
if you’ve any doubt about results, consult 
the picture, and if you aren’t convinced you 
should consult your oculist—or let me 
know. 


KID SISTER . 


(Continued from Page 18) 


She went into her own room and stood 
oking aimlessly out the window. Across the 
ad she could see the magnificent gold and 
ichsia irises in the Johnsons’ flower bed 
yainst the dirty, scaling paint of the John- 
ms’ drab, shabby house. She had looked at 
lls every spring without wondering, but 
»w she thought about it, and her memory 
jun a thread: gray, unkempt Mrs. Johnson, 
; shabby as her house, poring over the seed 
italogue at Rupp’s Garden Center in the 
lage, turning the pages with stiff, work- 
arred, eager fingers. 

Kit suddenly loved Mrs. Johnson. She 
ought there should be a poem written 
out her, or a song, or that someone should 
aint her the way she had looked with the 
ed catalogue. She turned quickly away 
om the window and dragged a chair to her 
oset. On the top shelf, under a chintz gypsy 
ystume and a large wooden Chinese-checker 
oard, she found a book of drawing paper. 

But her pencil would not produce any- 
ling that resembled Mrs. Johnson, and she 
ut staring at the stubborn, meaningless 
nes with a terrible feeling of frustration. 
hen the corner of her glance caught the 


cover of a movie magazine on her desk, and 
she drew it toward her, studying the picture 
of the actress that adorned it. After a mo- 
ment she got up, propped the magazine on 
her dresser and began rearranging her hair, 
glancing constantly from the picture to her 
image in the mirror, frowning and muttering 
to herself. 

“Katharine,” her mother called from the 
other room, ‘‘are you doing your home- 
work?” 

Kit glared into the mirror. As though she 
were an infant—as though she weren’t capa- 
ble of deciding for herself when to do her 
homework. 

“In a minute,” she called back, her voice 
heavy with resignation. “I’m doing some- 
thing important.” 

She struggled with her hair a little longer, 
then, exclaiming disgustedly, combed it back 
the way it had been in the beginning. At that 
moment the phone rang, and she- emerged 
from her room in a series of slides and lopes 
that threatened to catapult her headlong 
down the stairs. She reached the telephone 
in ten seconds, but Marge was there before 
her, saying “Hello” in a warm, expectant 


BREAD SQUEEZER: One who squeezes 
bread to “test” its freshness... this is no 
proof that the bread is fresh. 
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“She says Mrs. Wiffletree wants to borrow your Scranton Craftspuns 
for her daughter’s wedding” 


(), course, we aren't suggesting a “Share your 
Scrantons Club” —women are so fond of their 

Craftspun* Curtains they just wouldn’t part with 
them anyway. But don’t be surprised if some 


friend does drop in to beg or borrow yours! 


Because Scranton Craftspuns have always 
been ahead of the fashion parade, yours are still 
in perfect style. And, with their strong tied-in- 
place weave, you can go on washing them time 
after time. 


We've been knee-deep in war work, but Just 
as soon as we can we'll be getting out those 
newer-than-ever Scrantons for you. 


Sccanlin WINN Ceca 


“THE NET OF THEM ALL” 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF 


| tender 
| wave Kit away. 





voice, then looking up, annoyed, to 


For a moment Kit considered sitting on 


| the bottom step and imitating Marge while 


she spoke to Dick, but this stimulating sport 
lacked its usual appeal for her today. In- 
stead she wandered outside and lay down on 
the new grass under the maple tree, squint- 
ing at the sun until the prismatic colors were 
caught in the screen of her lashes. The earth 
was warm under her back, and the smell of 
it was sweet and rich, and she felt sad. It 
was, at first, an enjoyable kind of sadness, 
without reason. Then she began to think 
again about being fifteen and looking like a 
pony, about the telephone calls that were 
hardly ever for her because she was only the 
kid sister, about that doubtful, distant time 
when she might get to be grown up and 
glamorous—and all this fused with the feel- 
ing of sadness and gave it purpose. 

She was roused by her mother’s voice, call- 
ing her in to dinner. It could not possibly be 
dinnertime, for she had been out there only 
a few moments, and she had not heard her 
father come home or anything. She was 
hungry, of course, but then she was always 
hungry. How could it be time for dinner, 
when just a little while ago she had come 
home from school—such a little while ago 
that she hadn’t even had a chance to start 
her homework? 

But it was actually, she discovered, six- 
thirty, and her father was coming down from 
upstairs in his smoking jacket, and Dick 
Jordan, Marge’s fiancé, 
was there, too, about 
to go into the dining 
room. She went in with 


them, accelerating a s It would be interesting to figure across the grass to her. 

little as the mingled out just how many foot-pounds “Hi, horrible!”’ he 

aromas from the of energy men have saved them- called. 

kitchen reached her. a ee ee ie “Hi!” She moved 
“What on earth mpaeqecdeers 3 = <5 ee = over a little, making 


have you been doing, 
Katharine?’’ her 
mother inquired in her 
mild, pleasant voice. 
“You haven’t touched 
your books. What have 
you been up to all this 
time? x 

“T haven’t,” Kit re- 
plied with dignity, 


inine. 


up to anything.” back, and a lot of people on it are bite. “The wedding,” 
father regarded going in the wrong direction. he said. “The gang 
at aie. He was —ANON: wants to know the 
a dark, young look- Encyclopedia of Creative Thought, schedule, and if you'll 


ing man, with Kit’s 
pointed face and spare 
length of limb. He 
looked stern and spoke with decision, but he 
was much more indulgent than his mild, 
round, jolly little wife. 

“Your mother wants to know what you’ve 
been doing,” he said now severely. 

““She was just lying on the grass,” Marge 
said. “‘I saw her from the window.” 

“All that time?”’ her mother wanted to 
know. 

If Kit said she had fallen asleep, they 
would think she’d been staying up too late 
nights and she’d have to start going to bed 
early. If she told the truth and said she had 
just been lying there ard the hours had dis- 
appeared like a slice out of time, they would 
think she was dopey. 


Sue could feel Dick Jordan’s amused eyes 
on her, and resentment was a hot lump in 
her chest. It had always been a family rule 
not to reprimand anyone before strangers. 
Apparently Dick was already considered one 
of the family. Any minute now, Kit thought 
furiously, he would join in the questioning, 
because after all here was this child, this kid 
sister, who had a couple of hours unac- 
counted for, and it was up to everybody to 
try to find out what the poor helpless little 
infant had been up to. 

“What about it, Marge?” Dick said. 
“Don’t you want to tell her now?” 

“Tell who what?” Mrs. Peters asked. 

Kit recognized a reprieve when she saw 
one. She lifted her head and looked at Dick, 
and he dropped her a slow, solemn wink. All 
at once she saw how a man might be attrac- 
tive even though he had a build that was 


ART OF LIVING 


that a special knack is required for 
washing dishes and for dusting— 
and that the knack is wholly fem- 


Encyclopedia of Creative Thought, 
Edited by Martha Lupton. (Maxwell Droke.) 


A man and wife should be to each 
other as guests in a house. 
Life is like a one-way street. in 


two respects: You are not coming 


Edited by Martha Lupton. (Maxwell Droke.) 


October, 1944 













nothing to speak of and a plain, serious, quiet 
face. 

She grinned at him and then turned to 
Marge. ° “What are you going to tell me?” 

“‘Oh, it’s nothing much,” Marge answered. 
“It’s just that I’ve decided to ha¥e a maid. 
of honor after all, and I thought you. might 
as well be it.” 

Kit sat perfectly still for a moment, 
““Me?”’ she shrieked then. “Me?” 

The corners of Marge’s beautiful moutifl 
twitched, but she spoke in a slow, bored 
voice. “Well, I thought I might as well give 
you a break. After all, you’re my kid sister.” 


Tse wedding was to be at three o’clock on 
Saturday afternoon. Kit was out of the house” 
early in the morning, sitting on the back 
porch swinging her long legs, eating a cup- 
cake for breakfast, and reflecting gloomily 
on the fact that she was here not of her own 
volition but because she had been shooed out. 

She was almost sixteen—she was going to 
be the maid of honor—but they still thought 
she might get in the way and break things, © 
as though she were about eight. They looked 
at her absent-mindedly and told her to find 
something in the kitchen for breakfast and 
shooed her out of the house. You’d think she 
was just some gruesome little kid they’d got 
stuck with and had to bear. 

She swallowed the remains of the cupcake 
and licked her fingers moodily. She was” 
about to get up and risk going inside again | 
to look for further provender when Jib came 
riding up the drive- 
way on a bicycle. He 
leaped off without slow- 
ing down and walked ~ 


room on the edge of 
the porch. “‘Collapse,” 
she invited, indicating 
the place beside her. 
“What goes?’’ she — 
asked without interest. 

He sat down and 
took an apple out of 
his pocket, extending 
it to Kit for the first 


—HEY WOOD BROUN: 


CONFUCIUS. 


be there.” 

These cryptic re- 
marks made complete 
sense to Kit. She knew they referred to her 
crowd’s custom of speeding every newly 
married couple in town on its way after a 
wedding. Jib was asking her when Marge 
and Dick would be leaving so that the gang 
could start work on the honeymoon car in 
plenty of time. He wanted to know whether 
Kit would be in on the fun, which consisted 
of creating weird and unusual additions to 
the commonplace “Just Married”’ sign, old 
shoes, tin cans and other such unimaginative 
decorations. 

Kit hadn’t missed a wedding in years. 
Usually she led the,proceedings,. because she 
had better ideas than anyone else. Even in 
freshman year, when Lynn and George 
Jeffrey were married, she had thought up 
something original. As Lynn and George sat 
down in the car, dressed in full wedding re- 
galia and smiling dreamily at each other, an 
accordion that Kit had concealed under the ~ 


seat gave forth a loud, ps ae mournful 
wheeze of music. Eve e agreed after- 
ward that it was the funniest thing anyone 


had ever thought of. 

Now she grinned, her gloom lifting. “Be 
there? And how! I wouldn’t miss it for any- 
thing. You and the gang come on over about 
ten o’clock, because there’s going to be a 
dance after the wedding, and I’ll sneak out 
and meet you over in back of the hedge and | 
show you where the car is and help fix — 
everything.” 

“Rusty’s fixed up something with his 
chemical set,”’ Jib said, ‘to make the inside 
of the car smell like rotten eggs.” 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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DARLING...IT'S DADDY! 


iene! Hearts reunited...pipes in the ash-trays,shirts in the 
hamper... friends in the house, silver on the table... your 


man, head of the house again, filling up the empty hollow 


assumption of social elegance. Six-piece place-settings, chosen 
from a dozen handsome designs, average about $23, including 


o 


20% Federal tax . . . consist of luncheon knife and fork, tea- 


in your heart and your baby’s life. spoon, cream soup spoon, salad fork 
& 

Remember, sterling silver costs less, and butter spreader. As soon as the 

does more for your house than any Yu big Government releases silver, Gorham 
Ming shee ie ear 


other single thing you buy... con- EB sphxia' bE AET aT tn Ge. Ae will return to replenishing stocks 
sidering its lifetimé use, its quiet wdmercas Leading Silversmiths Since 7834 for those who like things sterling. 
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3 Show off your jams and 
jellies ata neighborhood 
TASTING BEE! 


“TASTING TRAY” OF 


Jam Jelly Relish 


Ritz Crackers 


You've a right to be proud 
of the good things you “put 
up’ this year! So why not 
show them off at a tasting 
bee -.. Maybe swap recipes 
with your neighbors. And 
to make sure your Preserves 
taste their very best—serve 
with Ritz Crackers. For 
nothing points up aspread’s 
fine flavor like wonderful 
wonderful Ritz! It's ite 
cracker you'll want on your 
table. .. whether it’s a Party 
or family meal. 


IT’S “SOUP TIME” AGAIN and as millions of Americans know 
that means soup ‘n’ Ritz! So when you shop for soup, get a 
package of Ritz too. And whenever you buy crackers or 
cookies choose the ones that carry this red Nabisco seal. Then 


you'll be sure of freshness, flavor... complete satisfaction. 








(Continued from Page 80) 

“Mur-der!” Kit’s eyes shone with mis- 
chief. “‘This is going to be good. You just 
wait—I’ll come up with something myself 
by tonight.” ' 

After he left, she sat there for a while, try- 
ing to think of a really colossal stunt. For 
her own sister it would have to be better and 
funnier than anything she had ever thought 
of before. It would have to be absolutely on 
fire. 

Of course she guessed she should not really 
be mixed up in such doings. Marge would 
never have let her be maid of honor if she 
had dreamed —— Still, you couldn’t miss 
all the fun just because it was your sister’s 
wedding and you were going to be the maid 
of honor. 

She screwed up her forehead and bit ab- 
sently at her fingernails, then stared in sur- 
prised horror at three shortened, jagged 


edges where a moment ago had been the 
§ | smoothly rounded, enameled perfection of a 


new manicure. Oh, well, they looked infan- 
tile anyway with that nauseating pale pink 
polish. If se’d had on the beautiful dark 
red she had wanted, she probably never 
would have bitten them. That was the trou- 
ble with this family, They just wouldn’t Jet 
her grow up. She was "going to have one of 
the main parts in the wedding and wear a 
simply super new dress—but ghe would have 
to appear in this perfectly childish Rosy 
Glow nail polish, because her mother thought 
Night Flame was too sophisticated. ~~ 

She got up- and 7” 
walked aimlessly 
around. She could not 
keep her mind on 
either this grievance 
or the problem about 
the colossal stunt, be- 
cause now she was be- 
ginning to get really 
excited about the wed- 
‘ding. The palms of her 
hands were wet, and 
her stomach had that 
familiar lovely, rock- 
ing-chair feeling, and 
she knew that when she 
started to talk the 
words would run right 
off her tongue. 

As she passed the 
front of the house, she 
saw her father sitting 
on the porch reading 
the daily paper, just 
the same as always, 
and she wondered 
whether he ever got ex- 
cited about anything any more. She did not 
want to get that old—so old that she would 
stop feeling this way, all quivery and won- 
derful, when things were going to happen. 

The feeling increased as the day wore on 
until, when she finally went to her room to 
dress for the wedding, it had reached an al- 
most unbearable pitch. Her fingers shook so 
that she could hardly get her sweater off, and 
she had to stand still for a minute, leaning 
against the blue enameled dresser with its 
carved pink rosebuds. Tomorrow would be 
wonderful too. Tomorrow she’d have Marge’s 
pickled-pine dresser instead of this silly old 
thing, and she’d have the bathroom and the 
telephone to herself, and she wouldn’t be the 
unimportant one in the family any more— 
the baby, the kid sister. Maybe everything 
would be wonderful from now on. 


% 


perfect. 


fight in the deg. 


not saying it. 


Sue was ready finally, staring at herself in 
the mirror. The dress was pale yellow, fitted 
to the waist, then falling in soft, gauzy folds 
to the floor. Above it, her face looked un- 
familiar, the cheeks warmly pink, the eyes 
large and glowing and somehow mysterious 
under the straight, dark brows. She grinned 
with pleasure, and abruptly the illusion was 
gone, the girl in the mirror just Kit. 


The wedding was over so quickly. Kit 
stood near Marge, the way they had re- 
hearsed it, and held her little bouquet so 
tightly that the flowers wilted before the 
ceremony was over. She wondered whether. 
her hair looked all right, and whether her lip- 





LEST YOu FORGET 


A diamond with a flaw is better 
‘hat is 
than a common stone t!® 


A man is as good as he has to R® 
and a woman as bad as she dares: 


It isn’t the size of the dog inthe 
fight that counts, it’s the size of the 


The man who hesitates is lost—so is 
the woman who doesn’t. Unknown. 


A politician is an animal that can 
sit on the fence and still keep both 
ears to the ground. 


Wisdom is divided into two parts: 
(1) having a great deal to say, and (2) 


—H. L. MENCKEN: A New Dictionary of Quotations, 
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stick was still on, and it was a kind of torty 
to just stand there not knowing, not able 
take out her compact and see, or even to 
her hair to make sure there were no lod 
ends. r 

Then all at once Marge and@ Dick we 
kissing, and Kit hadn’t even heard them s 
“T do” or anything, and somebody was cz 
ing Marge “Mrs. Jordan.” Kit kissed 
sister briefly and tried to say, “At last—q 
Tag!”’ the way she had planned, but she v 
astonished to find that she could not sa 
word. There was something big and hot 
her throat, and she just stood there clingi 
to Marge like an idiot, until somebody to 
her away. 

“You'll get over it,’’ the somebody sa 
“You'll miss her terribly at first, and th 
after a while you'll be used to it. Ever) 
thing’s that way.” 


Kar stared slowly up at him. “Hello,” $ 
said. She had seen him before. He was 0 
of the ushers, Steve Something-or-oth 
She hadn’t paid much attention, because | 
was obviously years older than she was—i 
least nineteen. He topped her by only < 
inch or so, and he wore glasses. But as the 
talked and danced together she got the di 
inite feeling that he was tall and handsom 

“T’m Dick’s cousin, you know,” he to) 
her. ‘‘ Where has he been hiding you, all t 
time he’s been going around with Marge? | 

“He hasn’t been hiding me. You ju 
haven’t been looking in the right places. 


things like that. 
was known in her crow 
for her snappy gi 
and take, but now s 
couldn’t think of an 
thing clever at all. Nov 
just when it was in 
portant to make a 
impression, her brai 
. wouldn’t work. 
But he seemed t 


Chinese provero. 


Elbert Hubbard. 





Unknown. 


and said, “I can’t figur 
you out. You're th) 
funniest combinatio: 
of old and young—hoy 
old are yOu, anyway? | 
somethin’ 


) 
Unknown. | 


“That’s, 
no gentlem4” ever aS s 
Unknown. a lady.” ‘ | 
(Alfred A. Knopf, | Afterward sh. 
red A. Knopf, Inc.) couldn't «emembe 


dancing with @7yon! 

else all evening, thoug 
she knew she must havé. About nine 2’cloc 
he got two glasses of punch and they, W&™ 
and sat out under the maple trees, ar!@ 1 
told her he was studying to be an engiD©* 
and that he wanted to see strange, dista” 
places, and that he liked anything that .W@ 
different. 

“That’s why I like you. You’re the mc 
attractive girl here,’’ he said. ““You knc 
that, don’t you?” 

She could scarcely breathe. 
silly. Marge is ——”’ j 

“No, she isn’t, Don’t you believe it. She’s 
obvious—all pink and white and gold. 
You’re different. You look like—I don’t 
know’’—he studied her—“‘like a dryad,”’ he 
said then. He blushed a little. “‘That’s sort! 
of poetic, but I mean it. You’re ——” He 
caught her hand and leaned toward her. 

Her heart began to pound with frightening 
swiftness, and her thoughts were all con- 
fused. J don’t look like a pony, she thought. 
I look like a dryad. I’m the most attractive girl 
here, and I look like a dryad, and he’s going tc 
kiss me, and it won’t be like the time Jib kissea | 
me good night and it landed on my ear, and I 
don’t know whether I want him to or not. 

“Kit ——” he said. 

From somewhere behind them a long, low 
whistle pierced the darkness. 

Steve sat up stiffly. “‘What’s that?” 

“T don’t know.” 

But she knew very well. She had forgot- 
ten all about ten o’clock, and the gang wait- 
ing for her in the hedges. That was Jib’s 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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Take them in combination with other food elements 
which authorities agree are necessary for best results! 


“Vitamins do not work alone. They work as a 
team with certain other food elements.” That’s 
why authorities more and more are urging, 
“take them in food for best results.” In ordi- 
nary food, or fortified food. 

For this reason, thousands are turning to 
| Ovaltine. For it is a specially fortified food. 
Not just a “vitamin carrier,” Ovaltine contains 
almost all of the precious food elements neces- 
sary for health and top vitality. And especially 
those elements needed for vitamin teamwork. 

For example, Vitamin D can’t do its complete 
job unless you have plenty of calcium and phos- 
phorus, as found in a glass of Ovaltine made 
with milk. Vitamin A can’t function fully unless 


you also have plenty of high-quality protein, 
such as Ovaltine supplies. Vitamin B, can’t 
spark food into energy unless it has fuel-food 
to work on. 

There is another advantage you should not 
lose sight of. The elements found in Ovaltine 
do not vary. They are accurately measured in 
every ounce. Ordinary foods sometimes vary 
sharply, but you can count on the vitamins and 
minerals in Ovaltine, day in and day out. 

So why not turn to Ovaltine, as thousands are 
doing, for an easy, delicious way to get the ex- 
tra vitamins and minerals you need, for better 
health and all-round vitality! 


TEAMWOKK/ 





3 out of every 4 people need extra vita- 
mins or minerals—according to Government 
reports. Reasons for this include vitamin _ 
deficiencies of many modern foods—also 
losses due to shipping, storing and cooking. 


PLAIN & CHOCOLATE FLAVORED 
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Kitchen Help 
for /¢a Week! 


WHAT A BARGAIN 
SCOTIOWELS GIVE ME 





1. IS PRECIOUS THESE WAR-BUSY DAYS! Let ScotTowels save 
you needless kitchen work, cut down laundering—and at the 
same time help protect family health. 


These fresh, clean towels that you don’t have to wash make 
quick, easy work of more than a dozen routine kitchen chores. 
And at a cost of only a penny a day! 


But the supply is limited! If you are unable to get as many 
ScotTowels as you did in peacetime, the reason is that large 
quantities of Scott paper products are going to our armed forces 
and to war industries. This limits the home supply of ScotTowels. 


But the ScotTowels you do get are strong and dependable. . . 
worth waiting for! And everything possible is being done to dis- 
tribute the supply fairly, If your dealer is temporarily out of 
ScotTowels, won’t you try again later? 


Conserve your ScotTowels for 
essential duties 


When Victory comes, you can enjoy all the ScotTowels you 
want. But, in the meantime, you'll get more benefit from 
your limited supply by saving them for essential uses— 
such as: rea 


Draining fried food 
Drying hands 
Bibbing the baby 
Drying pots and pans 
Mopping up “‘spills”’ 
Wiping greasy pans 


Wiping milk bottles 
Flouring fish or cutlets 
Draining salad greens 
Catching vegetable peels 
Cleaning top of stove 
Taking scraps from sink 


| Scoflowels 


save laundering... and 
p seve protect family health 


Co Trademark “ScotTowels’’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
whistle. They were there, signaling for her to 
come out and show them the car in which 
Marge and Dick would be driving away. 
They were waiting for her to get there with 
her big idea that would top even Rusty’s 
rotten-egg smell. She did not move. Her 
hand was still in Steve’s, and now he tight- 
ened his fingers a little and spoke her name 
again. He was so close that if she were to 
turn to him their lips would meet. 

Across the lawn, in the hedges, something 
moved, and the long, low whistle was re- 
peated. 

Kit stood up. “‘I—I’ve got to see about 
something. It’s very important.” Her glance 
jerked away from his face. “‘I’ll be back after 
a while.” 

“Kit, did I frighten you? I hope—I didn’t 
mean fe 

But she was gone, holding the gauzy yel- 
low skirt above her ankles, running with 
long, swift strides, like a boy. “Here I am,” 
she whispered breathlessly through the 
hedges. ““Let’s go.”’ 

““Gosh, we thought you weren’t coming,” 
Jib said. 

“Don’t be silly.” 

They followed her stealthily along the 
driveway, four boys and three girls, carrying 
a strange assortment of objects, ircluding a 
cowbell, a wire spring and an electric buzzer, 
complete with battery. One skinny boy, 
with a brush of hair that shone dark orange 
in the moonlight, held 
gingerly a tightly cov- 
ered jar filled with 
liquid. 





like rotten eggs?”’ Kit 
whispered to him. 

He looked at her 
solemnly. ““You can 
say that again!” 

“O.K., let’s get go- 
ing,” Jib urged them 
in a businesslike voice. 
“You got something, 
Kate 

“T didn’t have time. 


most famous 


world,”’ 


‘Let me see,”’ 


stuff keeps you busy.” 

“Oh. Well, I guess 
we got enough anyway. 
Where’s the car?”’ 

Dick’s blue sedan 
was parked near the 
door, alittle away from 
the other cars. Kit 
looked at it, and she 
could see the whole 
thing. She could see 
Marge and Dick com- 
ing out of the house laughing, shielding their 
faces from the rice—Marge in her new green 
suit, the color wonderful with her blond hair, 
and the hat she’d asked Kit’s advice about: 
“What do you think, kid? You’ve got pretty 
good taste sometimes. What do you think?” 
Kit could see them getting into the car, 
ready to drive away on their honeymoon, 
and then —— 

It should have been funny. It should have 
made her laugh, thinking about it. She tried 
to remember how funny it had always been 
with all the other newlyweds, and to recall 
the anticipation, the delicious fear of discoy- 
ery, that had marked a dozen such adven- 
tures. 

“Hey!” Jib said. ‘““You in a trance or 
something? Where’s the car?” 


Sue pointed, without saying anything. 
She pointed to a gray coupé parked under a 
tree. When they found out it was the wrong 
car they would probably put her out of the 
gang and never speak to her again. They 
would think she wasn’t on their side any 
more, and that they could never trust her 
again. 

Whose side was she on, anyway? She had 
run away from Steve, just when he was go- 
ing to kiss her, because she had promised the 
gang—and now, after all that, she was let- 
ting them down. She didn’t have the kiss, 
and she wasn’t going to have this fun with 
the gang either. Maybe after this she would 
never have any fun with them again, 


BY A HAIR 


“ : ll At the outbreak of the Franco- 
oe eee » Prussian War, Napoleon III met 


in the apartment of Eugénie a jew- 
eler displaying a collection of gems. 

“They tell me you are one of the 
designers in the 
said Napoleon. 

"You honor me, sire.”’ 

“*l have heard that you can trans- 
form the most insignificant object 
into a thing of artistic beauty.” 

*‘Again you honor me, sire.”” 
went on Napoleon, 
: plucking a single hair from his head, 
This maid-of-honor ‘what you can do with that.” 

A month later a package was de- 
livered at the Tuileries for the em- 
peror. It contained a jewel case. In- 
side was the hair, with a tiny gold 
disk attached to each end. One bore 
the word Alsace, the other, Lorraine. 
Underneath was written: 

“You hold them by a hair.”” 


(Published by Doubleday, Doran & Co.) 


































“Hey, Kit!”’ Jib called. He stoppe 
and turned around. “How about getting 
started?” 

She could still tell him. It wasn’t too late 
She could say that she had made a mistak 
in the dark, and that the car wagreally thi 
blue one over here. “J can’t help,’ she said 
“My dress. I'll ruin it.” 


He came all the way back then and peerec 
into her face. ‘““You look funny,” he an 
nounced. ‘‘What’s the matter?”’ 

Suddenly she was angry, without knowing 
why. “Oh, shut up!” she said, and turnec 
and ran into the house. 


/ 

“Well,” said Kit’s father, ‘‘that’s that.’ 

He closed the door and Kit’s mother wiped 
her eyes, and the two of them stood wit 
Kit, looking at the empty, littered room, the 
faded flowers, the rice on the floor. 

“Tt was a lovely wedding,” Kit said. ~ 

“It was, wasn’t it?”? Her mother smiled 
at her. ‘You looked so’ pretty, dear. Yo 
almost stole the show from the bride.” 

Her father nodded. ‘“That’s right. IT’ 
afraid we have no little girls any more.” 

The phone rang. Kit ran for it automat: 
ically—then, remembering, slowed to a walk 

“T hope it’s all right—I mean, phoning so 
late,’ Steve’s voice said. ““I wanted to sa 
good night.” 

She giggled, but it came out low and sweet 
“You have already said good night to me.’ 

“Tn all that crowd? 
That doesn’t count. 
waited under the tree 
for an hour, Kit, 


A dozen quips rose 
brightly to her tongue, 
but she said, without 
planning to at all, “I 
don’t know, Steve.” 
And she really wasn’t 
sure herself. 

When she returned’ 
to her mother and 
father, they were still 
standing together in 
the middle ofthe empty 
room. : 

“That was Dick’s 
cousin, Steve,” she said. 
“He called up to say) 
good night to me.”) 
At this hour? her 
mother would say. 
What nonsense! Please 
remember, Katharine, 
thal you’re only AF) 
teen. 

Her mother smiled. “He seems to be a) 
very nice boy,” she said. 

““You—don’t mind?” Kit stared at her. 
“He’s awfully crazy. I mean, he may call up 
every night or something.” 

“Tt wouldn’t seem like home around here,” 
her father said, “‘without the phone ringing 
all the time. I guess we have to expect it 
with you now.” 

Her mother nodded. “‘After all, you’re al- 
most sixteen.” 

They began picking up glasses and empty- 
ing ash trays. en the place was in some | 
semblance of order, Kit said she thought she 
would go to bed. ~ 

Her father looked at her wistfully. “Not 
yet,” he said. ‘‘Sit down a minute, and then 
we'll all go up together.” 

She sat between them on the sofa, and she | 
thought of the way Marge and Dick had | 
driven off peacefully on their honeymoon, 
and she was glad. She knew, now, whose 
side she was on. 

Later, in her own room, she stood quite 
still for a while without turning on the light. 
It was very quiet, and she stood there in the 
darkness in the yellow dress, and she looked 
like a dryad. Then she went to the blue- 
enameled dresser that she had had in her 
room since she was nine, and she moved her 
fingers slowly and gently over the carved 
pink roses. 

“‘Good-by,” she whispered softly. “‘Good- 
by.” 


—tLILLIE LANGTRY: 
The Days | Knew. 
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TAVERN NON-RUB FLOOR WAX saves time and trouble TAVERN PASTE AND LIQUID WAXES clean as they polish! 









on linoleum floors. And it’s the only type of wax for Give months of protection to woodwork, wood floors, 

rubber or asphalt tile! A cinch to apply. Just spread furniture, and all painted surfaces. Ideal for heavy Pe cauibol oe 
it on—let it dry for 20 minutes—and your floors have traffic spots. Both waxes need a bit of buffing, but waicoure and) hesaitaline 
a finish that lasts and lasts— gets brighter gor Rr the shine you get is worth it! Like Tavern Typical is Sir John Falstaff 
with use. Damp mopping won’t wash it away. Sond Hbasekec rier Non-Rub Wax, they resist water spots! Inn at Gad's Hill, England 
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TAVERN PAINT CLEANER chases dirt TAVERN WINDOW CLEANER gives TAVERN RUG CLEANER does a super 


from every kind of paint except glass a million-dollar sparkle! job on rugs, upholstery. Makes 
water-mixed paints. Harmless to Doesn’t streak, doesn’t chap them look bright and new. Non- 
hands, clothes. Non-inflammable. your hands, has a nice scent. caustic, non-inflammable. 


Tavern Lustre Cloth * Tavern Furniture Gloss * Tavern Parowax or Paraseal Wax * Tavern Candles 
Tavern Leather Preserver * Tavern Electric Motor Oil 





TAVERN 


HOME PRODUCTS WRITE FOR “BETTER HOMEMAKING‘—a picture-packed book with 33 do- 
Wv-VACUUM it-yourself decorating ideas for your home! Written by Effa Brown, 


famous artist and decorator. Mail 10¢ to Socony-Vacuum, Dept. D, 


26 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
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TH PU LURE: 


HIS floor plan has nothing on its mind but the daily living of an average modern 
American family. No prespecified outward appearance puts restrictions on the plan- 
ning. Only that average family’s comfort and convenience determine how the various 
rooms shall be sized, shaped and placed, where the windows and doorways shall go, 
and where the abundant closets shall be. The planning inside, where you live the life of 
today and tomorrow, determines the outward appearance here, just as the way people 
lived three hundred years ago, and the way they had to build then with their tools and 
materials helped decide the looks of the Colonial house and the Cape Cod cottage. 

This house contains a hope for the millions of new houses to come when peace building 
begins in earnest, and a hope for the millions of average American families who want a 
better home fotheir money, and more of it. That hope springs from a new way of plan- 
ning a house, a new way of producing it and a new way of putting it together. And the 
hope is so practical that it can easily become a promise if only the men who make houses 
are convinced of your desire. 

The floor plan is as unlike the plan of a Cape Cod cottage as modern machinery and 
materials are unlike the tools and building methods of the seventeenth century. It is an 
ideal plan for the servantless, laborsaving era. The kitchen, where the average housewife 
spends 30 per cent of her time, is the heart of the house, immediately accessible to every 
other part. From the wide window counter you can see both entrances; you are right next 
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MALCOLM GRAEME DUNCAN, Architect 





Showing how moderudesigu buds better liu- 
tug vight (ute the house. 


x BY RICHARD PRATT 


Architectural Editor of the Journal 


to the well-named etcetera room, which is for rainy-day play, laundry, storing and general 
utility; and just another step from the garage, play terrace and drying yard. You are a 
step from dining and living room—privacy without isolation; and five seconds from the 
farthest bedroom—three of them, as you see, with one for guest or older child. Terraces 
on three sides supplement indoor with outdoor living, yet the house can have seclusion on 
a sixty-foot lot, and can sprout additional bedrooms as desired. Daylight and view are 
given each room in abundance, just where each is most advantageous—not simply wher- 
ever and in the very limited quantity dictated by tradition. 

Planning of this kind, primarily for comfort, economy, convenience, making no cor 
cession to matters unessential to modern living, is made possible by prebuilt, lightweight- 
steel framing which follows the plan; and by outside walls and partitions of interlocking 
prebuilt panels, instead of the comparatively inflexible traditional construction. The 
house is therefore put together with infinitely fewer building parts and in one tenth the 
traditional time. And as these prebuilt parts can be mass-produced in standardized sizes, 
out of any number of different materials—wood, glass, metal, plastics and various compo- 
sitions—and as mass production tends to cut the cost of any commodity as consumption 
increases, it is only natural that a large public demand for this method of building will 
result in lower prices. And if houses are better in the bargain, then it is worth working 
to make the hope this house holds out not only a promise, but a reality. 
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BOLINVAR 


(Continued from Page 33) 


make it a three-horse engagement and de- 
cide it on the spot? 

While this arrangement was under con- 
sideration I met Frankfort Jones. 

“Dev’”’—he was increasingly friendly as 
we were more together—“ what do you make 
of this big Irish horse? Does he—ah—smell 
like a mouse to you?” 

“Well, they’re taking a lot of time at 
Hovon to make up their minds about Mr. 
Barfield’s proposition—which looks innocent 
enough. What set off your suspicions?”’ 

“Oh, this and that—you know Barfield’s 
character. Teddy Sheen, an Irish dealer, tells 
me that Barfield is the actual owner of Irish 
Rebel. He says this clique of Irish backers 
is pure fiction. Why is Barfield running 
another horse of his own? He stakes another 
three thousand—what for? Then, and I get 
this so straight that I don’t question it, I 
hear that if Irish Rebel runs, his rider will be 
Ruffian Rahn, no less.” 

The next morning the answer came from 
Hovon Castle. The duke consented to the 
three-horse race. 

All this was going on at the period of the 
wedding. We had sessions with the dress- 
maker mixed up with sessions with the book- 
maker. We had data for the bridal tour mis- 
laid with data about a race horse’s record. 
Aunt Ellen looked on with humorous shak- 
ings of her iron-gray head. 

“T do believe, Devy,” she said, “you’re 
the most rational-acting of the whole lot, 
and, horse-crazy as you are, you're the last 
one I’d have expected to act rational.” 

“T deny,” I retorted, ‘that I think of 
anything these days but the bride.” 

“Humph!”’ said Aunt Ellen, with a 
chuckle. 


We were in a sailboat on the Mediter- 
ranean the day the race was run. 

Marguerite was blithely fretting. ‘“We 
won’t know for five whole days,” she la- 
mented. “‘How’ll I bear the suspense?”’ 

Frankfort Jones had undertaken to make 
a flying cruise with a friend to the blue 
Southern waters, there to join us for an eve- 
ning and be the chronicler of the match. 
But Marguerite forgot the suspense as the 
days passed, timeless days of gold and azure, 
days of sail and sea and’sun. We left our 
dainty vessel with its crew, the sunburnt 
boys from the seaport town, when we came 
ashore to meet Jones. We dressed with care. 
This dinner was our first entertaining of 
friends after our marriage, and we found it 
quite an event. 


Marcuerite slipped her arm through mine 
and I led her downstairs. We welcomed our 
guests as spontaneously as if our Northern 
coolness had been thawed by the example of 
the free and ardent deportment we encoun- 
tered daily. 

“Tt was a rare horse race,” Jones was tell- 
ing us an hour later. ‘““Although nobody was 
killed—even Ruff Rahn will recover.”’ 

“Begin at the beginning,” Marguerite 
commanded. 

“T’ve already done that. I’ve told you 
that Sanctity won. Many horsemen think 
that in a return match over the same ground 
with riders reversed, Midshipman would 
win. It’s probably a near thing between the 
horses, and the bay had the Bolinvar up.” 
He hesitated. ““George Rahn was around 
when the match started, but he disappeared 
before it was over. Poor George, having a 
brother like William is tough luck. All those 
Rahns are a fine sort—don’t know how a 
black sheep like William got amongst them. 
Well, he won’t be a grief to his family much 
longer if he races with Bois Hugo again. 
He can’t expect to get back alive twice. 

“From the start it was evident why Irish 
Rebel was in. He is a racer, all right, but he 
had no chance to beat either of the cracks. 
Ruff went after Hugo every way he could— 
he crowded him, he used the whip on Rebel 
so as to excite Sanctity. He was out to show 
that he could cut down the pride of the 
Hovon highfliers. The gray came to every 
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jump clear, the bay came to every jump 
jammed or rattled. It was rough, crooked 
riding from the pistol. 

“We were following on the coaches and 
on horseback. Feeling was keen, and if Hugo 
or Sanctity had been put out, a riot would 
have resulted. But about halfway down the 
course we began to observe that Sanctity 
was precisely the right horse for this match. 
He didn’t turn timid under that slamming, he 
got higher and hotter. 

“A few yards past the three-mile mark was 
a big stone wall. The horses came to it 
nearly head and head, and a couple of hun- 
dred yards apart. Midshipman was on the 
right, Sanctity on the left, and Rebel be- 
tween them but much closer to Sanctity. 
Suddenly Rahn made the giant Irish horse 
swerve to the left. As Rahn planned it, his 
horse should have dashed in front of Sanctity 
as Sanctity was ready to jump, throwing him 
off his stride. Then, before he could recover 
and while he was still going too fast to stop, 
the Irish Rebel would be out of the way and 
Sanctity would smash headlong into the wall. 
Jt was likely to kill or cripple Sanctity, and 
it could be counted upon to throw Hugo. 

“Rahn was so intent upon the execution 
of his outrage that he didn’t notice how Hugo 
was getting ready for him. There was an in- 
stant when the horses were running at a true 
right angle to each other. As Irish Rebel’s 
course came squarely across Sanctity’s, in- 
stead of making the instinctive but unavail- 
ing effort to avoid the wreck which Barfield 
and Ruff expected, Hugo unbottled some 
spare speed and charged. 





CONFESSIONS 
OF THE GREAT 


» I fancied there was no happiness 
on earth for a person with such 
a wide nose, such thick lips and such 
small gray eyes as I had; and I be- 
sought heaven to work a miracle, to 
turn me into a beauty, and all I had 
in the present, or might have in the 
future, I would give in exchange for 
a handsome face. —TOLSTOY. 


I have, all my life long, been lying 
till noon; yet I tell all young men, 
and tell them with great sincerity, 
that nobody who does not rise early 
will ever do any good. 

—DOCTOR JOHNSON. 


“The bay went at Irish Rebel like a bull 
at a gate, and hit him broadside. He knocked 
Irish Rebel down. Ruff was whammed into 
the wall and went down under both horses. 

“That brought Hugo and the bay right 
up against the wall, with the fallen, plunging 
horse underneath Sanctity. But Sanctity 
found a few inches of ground for his hind 
feet, and went up. He folded his forefeet 
beneath him, and put the wall under him. 
He gave a tremendous buck when he landed, 
shaking his head, and then he ran. That long- 
legged colt’s got the speed of a stag. 

“Tt was a fair field to the finish, and the 
finish was less than two miles away. And it 
was a horse race all the way. Little Mid- 
shipman is a great horse, he fought for every 
yard. Barfield isn’t much of a rider.” 

““A topping match,”’ I remarked. 

“The aftermath was less agreeable,”’ Jones 
said. ‘‘Word came that Irish Rebel was not 
much the worse for his share in the roughing. 
But Rahn was only half conscious. Later 
the doctors reported him out of danger, But 
something else happened ——” 

He broke off, glancing at Marguerite; 
then, deciding that the ladies of our liberated 
age could stand anything, he continued: 

“Barfield dismounted, took a drink, and 
then went to the little white horse that had 
put up such a game race and attacked him 
with a riding crop. Beat him over the head, 
about the face, screaming curses at him. 
Horrible sight. 

“Hugo came down from Sanctity faster 
than a blue streak. He tore Barfield’s crop 
away from him and thrashed him as I never 
saw a man thrashed. At first everybody was 
cheering him on, but it was soon apparent 
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that if that blackguard wasn’t got away from 
him, Hugo’d kill him. Here was this brave 
little horse, blind, staggering from his own 
master’s monstrous onslaught, and every 
time he reeled into Hugo’s range of vision, 
Hugo was that much worse. 

“They got Barfield away from him alive, 
Barfield bellowing with pain and fear. Hovon 
shouldered his way through to Hugo and led 
him off, Hugo sobbing with passion and grief 
that Barfield was being rescued. He couldn’t 
bear to give him up.” 

Marguerite’s eyes flashed. “I agree with 
Hugo! Why didn’t they leave him alone?” 

Jones made a deprecatory gesture. ‘‘But 
you can’t let a Virginia fire-eater kill a man 
without benefit of clergy!” 

“You men are so sentimental, Frankie,” 
declared my sweet and gentle wife. ‘Never 
mind. What happened next?” 

“The next thing was a transaction in 
horseflesh. Hovon arrived at the clubhouse 
where they were repairing Barfield. He laid 
a roll of bills on the table in front of Barfield, 
and said, ‘Mr. Bolinvar has bought Mid- 
shipman. Here is the money. Make out a 
bill of sale.’ 

“Barfield stared. ‘Where is the horse?’ 

“*He’s on the road to Hovon Castle, in 
care of six of my grooms.” 

“*T’ll have you arrested!’ screeched Bar- 
field. ‘One for homicidal assault and the 
other for stealing my horse.’ 

““*Tf you do,’ says the duke, ‘we'll toss a 
penny for the privilege of first chance at you, 
and you’ll have an appointment with us for 
coffee and swords at daybreak. Whatever of 
you the winner leaves, the other will have.’ 

“Barfield growled, ‘How much money is 
here?’ 

“One third of the estimated value of the 
horse at the start of the race. If he regains 
his sight in one eye, you will receive another 
third. If he regains sight in both eyes, you 
receive the last third. If he is totally blind, 
you forfeit two thirds of his value for your 
brutality.’” 

“Wonderful!”” I murmured, grinning. 

“T feel quite cheerful again,’’ said Mar- 
guerite. Then, “Poor little dear! Will he be 
blind?” 

“T don’t know,” said Jones. ‘“‘They’ve got 
a couple of good vets out at Hovon.” 


The sunlight of a warm autumn day lay 
upon the floor and walls of the library at 
Lowmont. From its position between the 
great north windows, the majesty of The 
Levee for Cortez filled the room. Three 
callers were with me in the library. They 
were neighbors, Daniel Staats, Amos Hill and 
Dory Anderson. Dory was their spokesman. 


“Tr’s a load off my mind, Dev, that you’ll 
do it,”’ Dory was saying. “‘ You don’t have to 
electioneer, not even a single speech. We’ll 
attend to the electioneering. All you have to 
do is back us up when folks ask you if it’s 
so—say you'll be a legislator if you’re 
elected. And on behalf of a thumping ma- 
jority of the neighbors, I thank you.” 

““Somebody ought to be looking after our 
interest in the turnpikes,” I said. “If we had 
a first-class through route to New Bruns- 
wick, connecting with the lower Jersey pikes 
to Philadelphia, it would make a big differ- 
ence to this neighborhood. We need a turn- 
pike from Trenton to Brunswick through the 
Hopewell Valley, and a stage company 
pledged to run fast stages over it.” 

Dory cheered. “You go down to Trenton 
and get that for us, Dev! Just say you will. 
We'll do the rest.” 

Through the open window I saw a glitter- 
ing black phaeton with plum-colored up- 
holstery being driven sedately in a circle on 
the driveway turn-around. The horses were 
gray mares, almost white, dappled, and as 
alike as twins. The driver was Marguerite, 
patiently amusing herself and the pair while 
they waited for me to finish talking politics 
and join them for an hour on the road. 

Dory and his committee and I finished our 
business. They picked up their hats and 
started for the door. Opposite The Levee 
for Cortez they halted. Dory grinned ap- 
preciatively, and pointed to Cortez. ‘Golly! 
What a phiz!” 
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“The painter is a cousin of mine. He lives 
in Virginia.” 

“That so? Did he ever paint any more 
pictures?” 

“Yes,” I answered, and I gave him an 
account of the picture which had been dis- 
played the previous winter. I had seen it 
shortly before I sailed for home. It showed 
the murder of the tyrant Holofernes, and my 
cousin who scorned pastel colors had pro- 
duced another dark wonder of the world. 

“Do you own the other one?” Hill in- 
quired. 

“No. The Czar of Russia was ahead of me 
this time.” 

I accompanied the little party to the door. 
Having seen the visitors departing, Mar- 
guerite was driving around to the veranda 
steps when I reached them. Marguerite 
sent the mares on at a spanking pace. 

In those days, the gray mares were our 
particular pets. We carried no groom, and I 
jumped out myself to take off the bearing 
reins at the foot of the hill and to replace 
them at the top. Then we turned into the 





LADIES FIRST 


> If only a woman could foresee 

how irresistible her husband 

would look with a bereaved expres- 

sion on his face and a black band on 

his coat sleeve, it would give her the 
strength to live forever. 

—HELEN ROWLAND: 

Encyclopedia of Creative Thought. 

Edited by Martha Lupton. (Maxwell Droke.) 


The real proof of a woman’s cour- 
tesy is for one to have an ailment 
just like the other woman is describ- 
ing and not tell her about it. 

—ANON: 
Encyclopedia of Creative Thought, 
Edited by Martha Lupton. (Maxwell Droke.) 


When a lady says no she means 
perhaps; when she says perhaps she 
means yes; when she says yes she is 
no lady. —ANON: 

New Dictionary of Quotations—H. L. Mencken. 
(Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.) 


sunset and resumed our trotting on the ridge 
road. 

Dusk was descending when we drove up 
the little hill before the house. Marguerite 
went into the house and I drove on to the 
stables. Then I walked to the house. 

A gig was pulling in as I approached. The 
driver stopped. “Hello, Dev, that you?” 
He was one of the neighbors. “I went to 
Flagg’s tavern, and bein’ as I was comin’ 
past here I asked for your mail. They give 
me a letter for you. Here ’tis.”” 

I thanked him and he drove away. In 
the hall, I looked at it. It was from Virginia, 
and the seal bore the Bolinvar crest. I read 
it by the light of the hall chandelier. 


Devereux Bolinvar, Esquire. 

Sir: Since you and I are the only Bolinvars 
left, it is incumbent upon one of us to act to 
end the untoward situation in which we find 
ourselves. 

I invite you to visit me at your earliest con- 
venience, for the duration of the hunting season. 
I am told that you are the finest horseman 
living. I think I can promise you eventful en- 
tertainment, which shall be arranged in your 
honor. 

Pray convey my affectionate remembrances 
to your wife, my cousin Marguerite. 

Anticipating the favorable response for 
which I hope, I have the honor to be, sir, 

Yours very truly, 
Bois HuGo BOLINVAR 


Marguerite came down the stairs and 
I walked into the library with her. “I 
have a letter from Hugo,” I told her, handing 
it to her. 

“Dear me!” she exclaimed, halfway 
through it. “‘It would have to be in the third 
person to be any starchier.” She read it 
through again. “I think you ought to go. 
Really I do, Dev.” 

The letter indicated that Hugo was still 
ignorant of my knowledge. The more I re- 
volved mentally, the more I believed that 
something from a quarter not within my ken 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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ressing him into taking action—action 
ind not disclosed in the letter. I be- 
| that he had need of my presence or 
wuld never have sought it. 
mm the first—from the fatal scene with 
. Flood—Hugo had been aroused 
st me. In all the stories and rumors 
heard about him, I had heard nothing 
ake my supposition that he hated me. 
-cogitations boiled down to this: If it 
not for my confidence in Hugo’s char- 
which was very strong, I should take 
etter for the prelude to a murder. I 
ij suspect him of inviting me to hunt 
him with the intention of skillfully 
ig an accident in the hunting field. 
t very different if he were getting me 
there that he might create a quarrel 
ring about a duel in which he trusted 
m skill to end all danger from me? If 
lis, what? 
don’t like leaving you so long,” I said 
irguerite. 
an amuse myself. I’ll go out and help 
rain the racing colts.” 
id break your neck while I’m not on 
to restrain your rashness,” I retorted. 
gropose something better adapted to 
ace of mind. Visit your father. If you 
om New York by the next passenger 
you can be in London by the time I 
Virginia. Have a Merry Christmas 
Mount Tyre and spend two months in 
eties of a season in town. Then bring 
yack with you. 
keep him here 
ummer.”” 
rushed at me 
ung both arms 
id me. ‘Oh, 
I am the hap- 
woman in the 
_ You think of 
any things to 
me. You old 


that was set- There, little baby, 


Marguerite 
i, and the next 
ut one we de- 


Don’t you cry. 
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** Will it go to the Bolinvar forge?”’ I asked. 

They answered volubly. The village was 
much nearer than the house, and the wheel 
was very weak. 

“Then drive into the village,” I ordered. 
“Tf the smith there can’t fix this carriage, 
get me another.” 

We went slowly into the village. The smith 
came and examined the axle. While they were 
busy with it, a chaise came rapidly down the 
street and whisked into the forge yard. The 
driver clambered down and crossed over to 
the assembly at my axle. His age was hard 
to guess. His white hair belonged to many 
years and his vigorous movements belonged 
to the prime of life. 

He spoke to the smith. “Good day, Silas. 
Is my brace ready?” 

“No, sah. Ah ain’t fo’got hit, doctah. 
If Ah didn’t hab to fix dis hyar kerriage, Ah 
could mend de brace right now. But de 
young marse hab to hab his kerriage quick.” 


T nap ideas of my own on this subject. An 
elderly country doctor merits more defer- 
ence than any other member of the com- 
munity. I approached this one and bowed. 
“Your servant, sir. Have the smith do your 
work. I can walk to my destination.” 

The doctor looked at me intently. “I 
wish that more youngsters in these days 
had such manners,” he said. “‘But I don’t 
want to impose on courtesy, son. Maybe we 
can join forces. Here is my chaise witha spry 
road mare. Where is your destination?” 

“The house of my 
kinsman, Mr. Bolin- 
var.’’ I told him. 
““My name is Dev- 
ereux Bolinvar, at 
your service, sir.” 

“Well! Well! Hugo 
did tell me that he 
expects you this 
week. As fur as that 
goes, if I’d been 
awake, I’d have 
known you fur a Bol- 
invar if I saw you in 
China. I’ve known 
the Bolinvar family 


i for the port of tae ee : fur sixty-two years. 
- Since the chances for the presidency , 

fork. We spent h inet And my name’s Col- 

days there, ee eee eae, USER ES DC. fax—Columbus Col- 


ing and mak- 

rangements for 

ing. I kissed 

ierite goed-by 

cabin, sent a last greeting to Mount 
and from the South Street dock 
ed the brig go down the river. 

rote to Hugo before I went to bed. 


lugo Bolinvar, Esquire. 

dear Hugo: Your invitation is received 
leasure, and accepted with anticipation. 
- me during the first week of November. 
se accept my assurance that I share your 
for friendly relatiens between us. 

n proud to subscribe myself, sir, your 
lutiful and very cordial cousin, 


DEVEREUX BOLINVAR 


the red-and-yellow closing days of 
er the gray mares brought the phaeton 
i to the veranda steps. Ash was going 
1e to Philadelphia to bring them home. 
ove the greater part of the road to 
lelphia that day and spent the night at 
m. In the morning we drove leisurely 
aake a connection with a packet which 

for Washington. In the national 
1 I hired a carriage and finished my 
y as I began it, behind horses. 


N the weather was warm and fair; the 
yness of summer tarried. In mid- 
oon we were traversing a road I re- 
ered well, a road I had last seen by the 
lare of lightning in a stormy darkness. 
recalling the scenes of that wild night- 
st in reverie, when the carriage slowed. 
was a chattering among the black 
ind we halted. 

- boys clustered around a wheel. I 
forward to look at it. The axle had 
d and the wheel stood over at a 
ious angle. 


fax. Not at your 
service, I hope!’ he 
cried with a grand 
peal of mirth. 

I liked Doctor Colfax. “If it won’t dis- 
commode you, sir, I’d like nothing better 
than ending my journey in your company. 
You must have known my father. He was 
Alexander Bolinvar’s brother.” 

“Bless you, I brought him into this world,” 
he told me. 

Thus I inherited the friendship of Colum- 
bus Colfax. I gave my servants their in- 
structions, and the doctor and I drove away. 

“You ain’t takin’ me out of my way. I 
was goin’ to see Hugo. Go pretty regular, 
these days, just to keep an eye on him. Got 
business with him today too. A fox is raidin’ 
my hen yard, and my dogs won’t chase him.” 

“He must be in good health””—I laughed— 
“or you would not be asking him to hunt a 
fox. Why are you keeping an eye on him?” 

**Wish I knew,” he said dolefully. “If I 
did, I’d be happier—maybe.” 

More than his words, his cryptic tone 
struck my attention. “‘What’s the matter?” 

“Heart trouble. But I ain’t got a Latin 
name in my collection that fits the kind.” 

“I am no end sorry that I am so belated 
in making his acquaintance,” I said, watch- 
ful of the doctor’s reactions, “‘but this is my 
first invitation.” 

““And I ain’t got over my amazement that 
he invites you now,” said the doctor dryly, 
“though he told me as soon as he’d written 
to you. ’Course, he’d ought to have done it 
long ago.” 

‘““Why were you amazed?” 

“Years ago, when I was havin’ the worst 


trouble with him, I tried to make him send | g 


fur you. You never saw such ructions!”’ 


‘“What’s the matter with him? He wrote | 


to me very pleasantly. I came here expect- 
ing to be friends with him.” 
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“T hope you ain’t disapp’inted,” Colfax 
said pithily. He sat with his chin on his chest 
for several minutes. “Devereux Z 

I interrupted him, smiling. “‘Try “Dev.’” 

He smiled. ‘‘Dev—that’s better. Jehosha- 
phat! Seems like yesterday I was callin’ 
your father Dev!’’ There was another short 
and friendly silence. “I’m going to tell you 
some things I’ve never told a soul, never 
would tell anybody but a Bolinvar. It goes 
back to the summer Alexander died. Some- 
thing unnatural happened that summer. I 
never saw grief fur a dead father affect a 
boy like Alexander’s death affected Hugo. 
’Course, they was fond of each other—but 
Alexander’s death hadn’t ought to have made 
Hugo crazy. That ain’t exactly the right 
name fur it, either, fur he wa’n’t crazy when 
Alexander first died. He was only crazy 
later on, and on some p’ints.” 

Greatly disturbed, I waited. My silence 
was doubtless sympathetic, for he continued: 
“Hugo was engaged to the most beautiful 
girl in the state, and fine girls are plentiful in 
Virginia.” 

His words stiffened me. Hugo had not 
married her. The disaster of that distant, 
thunderous day was far more serious than I 
had supposed it to be. 

“When Alexander died,”’ the doctor went 
on, “‘Hugo acted natural. He was sorrowful, 
but not more’n he’d ought to be. And he 
was as usual with Nellie. That was the young 
lady—Nellie Farleigh. Her father was 
Colonel Farleigh; he’s been dead most of her 
life. Her mother is a wonderful woman. The 
Farleighs lived in Washington, but they 
had a country home out here.” 

“Ts that lady the Madame Farleigh?” 

“She’s the one. And whatever you’ve 
heard about her ain’t the half, as the Bible 
says. She’s nigh as old as I am, but there 
ain’t a belle at anybody’s ball can outstep 
her. She’s as lithe and slim as a girl. She 
can swear like a trooper, and ride like one, 
and she’s a dead shot. She was forty years 
old when she married, after havin’ adven- 
tures enough all over the globe fur six heroes. 
Nellie is the only child.” 





rill RECKON Madame Farleigh has backed 
every inventor of a newfangled machine in 
the United States and England. She thinks 
there’ll be railroads all over the country, and 
steamships makin’ regular trips across the 
Atlantic, in less than fifty years, and she nigh 
weeps because she doesn’t expect to live 
another fifty years to see ’em. 

“Why, Dev, you’d ought to see her, her 
beautiful hair like a littlesnowbank atop her 
head. When she goes out in style, you’d take 
her fur Marie Antoinette. She drives in a 
coach that’s pale blue, with black panels and 
silver-blue linin’. Her horses are whites, four 
of ’em, with two outriders behind and two 
ahead, on horses that match the team. She 
grew up in the days when great folk were 
great folk, and she ain’t been modernized.” 

“Were the Farleighs here when my uncle 
died?” 

“They were here. Alexander died about 
ten o’clock in the evening. The next after- 
noon I made Hugo go out to ride, just to get 
him into the air. He stopped at Farleigh’s, 
and they talked about the wedding. Nellie 
was fur advancin’ the date, because Hugo 
was all alone in the house. Her mother was 
favorable. They planned to have a quiet 
wedding soon. Hugo was all right then, he 
acted like himself. 

“Toward night that day, a gardener who 
ran up onto the porch of a summerhouse saw 
through a window the body of Pedro Flood 
on the floor. Flood was Alexander’s right- 
hand man. He was a man nobody had any 
use fur. If you stay around this part of the 
country, you'll hear some yarns about Pedro 
Flood that’ll make your hair curl. And they’re 
mostly true. 

“They told Hugo and he sent a servant 
fur me. I examined the body. Flood had 
been killed instantly by a blow on the chin 
that snapped back his head and broke his 
bull neck. I’d have planked down a hundred- 
dollar bill to have seen that blow. 

“T’m coroner. I called in a jury, just fur 
form’s sake. We set the deed down to the 
credit of a blacksmith that was on the estate. 
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He committed suicide not long afterward. 
The smith was a coal-black Hercules, well 
above six feet. He’d probably been watchin’ 
his chance to do fur Flood. And we didn’t 
blame him. He was father to three bright 
young wenches that he was all wrapped up 
in—their mammy was dead. Flood sold all 
three girls down into the cotton country. 
The smith was clear out of his head after 
that. He’d roam the fields all night, callin’ 
and callin’ the girls. So we concluded he’d 
used his hammer on Flood, and it was a 
good job. We thought the best thing to do 
was to find accidental death and bury Pedro. 

“But first, Morgan and I were app’inted 
a committee to go to the house and report to 
Hugo. It was while we were makin’ this re- 
port that I began to be worried. Hugo was 
so white, and his eyes flashed so strangely 
that I got uneasy. ’Twas plain that he didn’t 
want to be bothered about Flood. ‘Bury 
him,’ he said, as cold as an icicle, ‘and send 
the bill to me. I owe him that much.’ We 
started to explain our verdict, but he stopped 
us. ‘Whatever you think, don’t say it. Your 
information is interesting, but not your de- 
ductions.’”’ 

“Hugo’s mother died long ago, I under- 
stand,” I remarked. This was a cautious 
testing of the ground. 

“Way back in ninety-six. After the worst 
was over in France, she was a victim of the 
guillotine. Alexander left her with her folks 
in Paris while he crossed to England on 
business. In his absence, some secret 


GENIUS AT HOME 


® The simplicity of Benjamin 
Franklin’s style of writing may 
be accounted for by the following: 
As a youngster he had a liking for 
big words and tried them out reck- 
lessly upon every occasion. He once 
remarked impressively to his father, 
“Father, I have just swallowed an 
acephalus molluscous.”’ 

Greatly alarmed, the elder Frank- 
lin ran into the house with the boy 
and proceeded to dose him with an 
emetic, which was a complete suc- 
cess. 

As soon as the victim could get his 
breath, he cried out that he had 
only meant to say that he had been 
eating oysters. Thereupon his father 
whipped Benjamin, who from that 
time forward never used a two- 
syllable word where a monosyllable 
would do. —T. B. HABER: 


Two Centuries of Anecdotes (Christopher Pub. House). 





enemy—they never learned who—gave in- 
formation that she was plottin’ to restore the 
monarchy. She belonged to a great family, 
and she and what relatives she had were 
arrested. There was no trial, and they were 
sent straight to the guillotine. Alexander 
finally got the baby that had been with its 
mother in Paris and came on home.” 

Or the baby that had been hidden in 
Louisiana—if Flood’s testimony amounted 
to anything. Flood had said that the baby 
in France had died. I discounted most of his 
story, but I did not discount the part about 
the death of Madame Emilie. I thought the 
crafty, secret enemy was her husband. And 
Pedro Flood was his accomplice. 

The doctor was saying, ‘‘But I wa’n’t left 
long to puzzle over Hugo’s behavior about 
his father, because his behavior to Nellie was 
soon providin’ me with plenty to stew over. 
It seemed to me that at the funeral she 
looked anxiously at Hugo. Maybe she sensed 
what was comin’. That was the last time she 
saw Hugo. Somewhere along in there, I for- 
get exactly when, she came to the house and 
asked fur Hugo. He refused to see her. 

“T argued. I pleaded. I not only couldn’t 
budge him, I couldn’t get a reply out of 
him—not one that meant anything. Nellie 
wrote a note which I took up to him. He 
wouldn’t read it. Nellie went home, and I 
took some of my own stimulants. 

“In an hour or less, Madame Farleigh 
arrived. Hugo wouldn’t receive her. By 
that time, he wouldn’t let me in. He sent 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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vay the servant who tried to take him a 
2a]. When I talked to him through the key- 
le, he didn’t answer. In the middle of the 
-ernoon | was desperate. I broke open the 
or. After I got into the room, he didn’t 
sm to know I was there. I got hold of him, 
dIwa’n’t sure he recognized me. Toward 
ght, he wrote a note to Madame Farleigh. 
qe gist of it was that he’d decided the en- 
_gement to Nellie must be broken, and it 
as useless to try to see him or write. 
“T was at my wits’ end. I sent to Rich- 
ond fur Doc Radcliffe. Radcliffe and I 
ld a whole passel of medical parleys that 
tt us nowhere. Hugo wa’n’t exactly de- 
jous. He didn’t say much, and what little 
: did say was rational. But once in a while 
”d make the most amazin’ remark; fur in- 
ance: ‘I wish I hadn’t killed Pedro. I’ve 
ought of a dozen questions I’d like to ask 
m.’ I'll never forget the sound of his voice. 
ou’d think no real, live person could speak 
at way.” 
So Doctor Colfax was not in Hugo’s con- 
dence. Nobody was. I, and I alone, under- 
ood the strange events which had taken 
ace after the death of Uncle Alexander. 
“There ain’t a doubt,” the doctor went 
1, “that one result of the illness was the 
slusion that he’d killed Pedro Flood. An- 
her was some kind of hallucination about 
nu, Dev. ’T was without rhyme or reason, 
it it seemed as though 
2 was more set against 
ju than against his 
ancée or Flood. 
‘wa’n’t possible, be- 
yuse he’d never so 
uch as laid eyes on 
yu, but so it seemed.” 
“Is Nellie like her 
other?” I asked. 
“Yes. There’sa right 
ir dose of her mother 
Nellie. One’s about 
dainty and feminine 
id ornamental as 
other.” One of ’em is 
ie most deceptive 
‘-itter in human 
lape—but I don’t 
10w which one.” 
“And the other is 
inner-up,’ I said — 
ughingly. ““Has Nel- 
> married?” 
“No. ’Pears to have 
vorn off the men fur . 
yod. What she’s al- 
ady been through is 
iough, I guess. What 
can’t get over, I b’lieve Hugo cares as 
uch fur that girl now as he did in the 
sginnin’. That’s what makes his doin’s so 
azy.” 
“Where is she now?” 
He looked up quickly. “She is here. Fur 
e first time since the trouble happened, 
e and Hugo are both in their own Virginia 
yuses. Madame Farleigh is stayin’ in 
‘ashington. She don’t think nothin’ of 
avin’ Nellie to take care of herself. Not but 
hat Nellie can, even if she has got two-inch 
relashes.”’ 
He made me laugh, in spite of my dis- 
tisfaction. ‘“How long has this state of 
fairs existed?” 
“Not long. Nellie moved into the Far- 
igh country seat a couple of weeks ago.” 








your fault. 


it. 


. COUPLE of weeks—then Hugo had 
ritten to me before her coming. She was not 
ie cause of the letter which was traveling to 
irginia with me side by side with Uncle 
lexander’s letter. The latter was a widely 
aveled document by this time, for I had 
‘ken it with me wherever I went, not know- 
g why I wanted it within reach, but un- 
illing to leave it behind. 

“Why are you keeping an eye on Hugo 
ow?” 

“Because I’m worried. I don’t know 
hat’s the matter with his heart, any more 
an I knew the other time. Lately it’s 
ared up again.” 

“He’s a noted rider, a hard rider,’ I said. 
Is it dangerous?” 


THAT’S LIFE 


b Ride your emotions as the shallop 
rides the waves; don’t get upset 
among them. There are people who 
enjoy getting swamped emotionally, 
just as incredibly, there are people 
who enjoy getting drunk, but I do 
not recommend either. 


You can bear anything if it isn’t 


—KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD. 


No life is so hard that you can’t 
make it easier by the way you take 


The ladder of life is full of splin- 
ters, but they always prick the hard- 
est when we’re sliding down. 

—WILLIAM L. BROWNELL. 


How immense appear to us the 
sins that we have not committed. 


“Tis now. The heart trouble has got such 
a hold on him. Though, mind, I don’t lay it 
to the ridin’. If Hugo drops dead when he’s 
on horseback, which is apt to happen, it will 
be because he is on horseback most of the 
time. Of course, there has been a long 
stretch when he got along right well. He 
tells me that he has been so well that those 
hell-raisers he’s been livin’ with in England 
never suspicioned that he had a tricky heart. 
If he’s tellin’ the truth, that proves, to my 
mind, that it’s mental agitation, not physical 
activity, that’s at the root of it. Because he’s 
never ridden harder any time than in those 
years. I’m scared of anything that might 
excite him mentally.”” Doctor Colfax spoke 
with anxious gravity. 


As 1F we had not grievances enough with 
the mess Uncle Alexander had bequeathed to 
the Bolinvar heirs, here was a nice addition. 
A dangerous heart condition, and mental 
excitement strictly forbidden. But how were 
we to get our legacy untangled without some 
mental excitement? Or how were we to leave 
it tangled without some mental excitement? 
I was resolved to have a plain speaking with 
Hugo in the near future. I decided to allowa 
twenty-four-hour period for the establishing 
of as much acquaintance between us as the 
time permitted. After that I intended to 
find or create an opportunity to dispose of 
the rattling skeleton in our closet. 

“That little English 
horse he fetched home 
with him called me in 
professionally once,” 
the doctor was saying. 
“Twas joggin’ ona back 
road when the horse 
came runnin’ out of a 
cart track, neighin’ to 
me as if he was hu- 
man—and I ain’t sure 
he ain’t part human 
and the rest imp.” 

The doctor squared 
around on the seat to 
emphasize his half- 
humorous narrative of 
Hugo and his horse. 

“When I heard him 
callin’ me, I turned 
right around and drove 
after him. I found 
Hugo lyin’ on the grass. 
All I could screw out 
of him was that he’d 
got tired and had got 
off to rest. But I’d 
swear that he’d been 
struck by one of those 
heart spells. That was only a little up- 
ward of a fortnight ago. 

“Hugo thinks that little horse’s sight ain’t 
quite right—if ’tain’t, I wish I’d known it 
when ’twas. He can see mischief further 
than any critter I’ve ever had dealin’s with, 
horse or human. This old mare of mine—fur 
twenty years she’s been a pattern of re- 
liability. I’d have thought she was as steady 
asa deacon. I left her tied wl ile I was in the 
house talkin’ to Hugo, and along came 
this” —he groped for a descriptive noun— 
“this Puck of a horse of Hugo’s, and untied 
her, and induced her to go off with him. They 
went gallivantin’ to the village, and mussed 
around the mill door, and broke open a lot 
of feed bags. The miller saw ’em and tried 
to catch ’em, but he might as well have tried 
to catch fleas. My old Betsy was as sassy as 
t’other, with him to show her how.” 

“An interesting horse, doctor.” 

“Yes, he’s interestin’, all right. He’s a 
bright one. I wish half the voters were as 
bright as that horse.’ 

“Does he always do as he pleases?”’ 

“Just as he pleases—and you’d be sur- 
prised what a variety of things he pleases 
himself with in the course of a day.” 

The chaise turned in between the gates 
I remembered so well. We trotted along the 
driveway. What was changed? Ah! The 
summerhouse was gone—green turf where it 
had been. 

We drew up before the entrance of the 
house. A colored boy came to hold the 

(Continued on Page 99) 


—MARY AUSTIN, 


—ELLEN GLASGOW. 


—MME. NECKER. 





Good work well done...summer’s 
wealth is stored for winter health! And now it’s time for a glass of cool 
tingling Canada Dry Ginger Ale. There’s zest and refreshment in every 
bubble, pleasure in every sip. So take a minute in the midst of “putting 
up” a good fight to relish this sparkling treat...it’s invigorating! 

Please don’t blame your dealer for temporary shortages of Canada Dry 


Ginger Ale. Wartime restrictions limit the supply. Ask for it always. 
You can help by returning all empty bottles to your dealer promptly! 
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owners of Philco Refrigerators have good rea- 
TODAY son to congratulate themselves on their choice. e ie @) 
For before the war, Philco introduced an en- 

tirely new kind of refrigerator with a full size, separate = 

compartment for Frozen Storage where foods of all kinds G ; O 

can be kept at below freezing temperatures for weeks. 

3 
IN ADDITION TO TH ae 

BPS we lial 


research. Watch Philco in refrigeration after the war. You'll 

see new evidence of the engineering progress that has ere 2 
made the Philco name stand for Leadership over the years! Famous for Kuality 
Tune in the Radio Hall of Fame Orchestra and Chorus with 

Paul Whiteman. Sundays, 6 to 7 P. M., E. W.T., Blue Network. the Vbrdd (yn 






Think what that means in these days of food rationing 
and restricted shopping trips. And remember, it’s an 
exclusive feature, only one example of the modern 
Advanced Design that Philco has brought to refrigeration. 


under the influence of Philco Ad- 
TOMORROW vanced Design, the refrigerator 
will be tremendously more useful 


and convenient in your home. New ideas are waiting for 
development when Philco engineers return from their war 
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mare. A dignified, graying butler appeared to 
receive us. The butler recognized me in- 
stantly. Tears sprang into his eyes, and a 
smile lit his face. 

The doctor said, ‘Dev, this is Solomon. 
He is sixty. When he was twenty-odd he was 
valet to your father. I can remember how 
Sol cried when his Marse Dev went away. 
Well, Sol, here’s a Marse Dev for you again.” 

I greeted him with a good deal of feeling. 
It is something to have such servants wel- 
come one with tears of joy. 

““Marse Hugo not home,” Solomon said. 
“He not lookin’ fo’ Marse Dev ’fo’ tomorrow 
or nex’ day. Dat is, he expectin’ him any 
day, but not today special. He gone ridin’. 
He be home any minute though.” He guided 
us into a drawing room, a room of austere 
loveliness. 

We heard the cadence of galloping hoofs 
on the driveway. ‘““That’s Hugo!” the doc- 
tor exclaimed. ‘And he’s on Agrippa—I 
know that gallop.” 

A hound jumped up from the shady base 
of a tree and rushed across the grass. The 


sweet straining of leather, the notes of clink-° 


ing bits entered the sporting symphony, and 
then the heavenly soft thunder of a blood 
horse at the full gallop. It came abreast 
the window, it passed. I had one flashing 
glimpse. For the second time I saw the 
horseman of that unforgettable day, on the 
horse he had ridden then. The bay colt was 
a colt no more, but a 
finished, noble hunter. 
The rider was a hand- 
some lad no more. He 
had become the Bois 
Hugo of the many sto- 
ries. 

They passed like a 
phantom. The doctor 
and I waited. I heard 
a light, quick step, the 
click of spurs. The door 
opened, a slender fig- 
ure in elegant and ele- 
gantly worn disheveled 
riding clothes came 
through it, and the door 
closed behind the Vir- 
ginia Bolinvar. 

Hugo came forward. 
He was graceful and 
very courtly. He 
bowed. “‘ Your servant, 


time. 


sir 
I mustered my wits 
and said, ‘“‘Heavens, 
Hugo! Have I come all 
this way to be friends 
with my last living rel- 
ative only to find my- 
self ‘sirred’ as if we were preparing for a 
duel?” I held out my hand. 
He shook hands. If he did so unwillingly, 
the unwillingness was admirably concealed. 
Doctor Colfax cried, “‘That’s right, Dev. 
Hugo, you’d better call him Dev too. Since 
you’ve brought him down here finally, you'll 
have to be cousinly to him, though Lord 
knows why you did it with all the talk we 
hear about his ridin’—that he’s your rival.” 
“That’s why I brought him,” Hugo in- 
*terrupted. “‘My rival? I have heard that 
‘he is my master.” 


“ Ler’s make a start at seein’ if he’s your 
rival, or your master, or what, tomorrow 
mornin’,” the doctor proposed. “‘A fox is 
tormentin’ the life out of me. It’s come three 
mornin’s in the past week and took hens 
twice. And this mornin’ before Sukey was up 
there was a racket in the pigpen. My old 
sow has got nine new pigs, or she did have— 
that fox cleaned out all but two before I 
could turn out with a gun.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” Hugo said warmly. 
“Where are your dogs? Prince—you still 
have him?” 

“T do—so fur. I’ve been mad enough to 
shoot him a couple of times. When he hears 
the fox comin’, he scoots in under the 
kitchen porch.” 

“Does this remarkable fox leave tracks?” 

“Jed and I ain’t been able to find any,” 
the doctor said, ‘‘but the ground’s dry.” 





DEFINITIONS 


Banned: an indecent book is 
widely advertised as banned when 
there is no other way of selling it. 


Modern comforts: a hotel is said 
to possess modern comforts when 
every bedroom has central heating, 
a telephone, thin walls, uncom- 
fortable chairs, and a skylight above 
the door, through which shines, all 
night, a blinding electric light. 


Neutral: waiting to see which way 
the wind is going to blow. 


Shy: adjective applying to a man 
or woman who does not call you by 
your Christian name five minutes 
after having met you for the first 


Warning: when a motor vehicle is 
oanoF traveling so fast that it cannot pull 
; up quickly enough to avoid knock- 
ing down a pedestrian, the horn is 
blown. This is called a warning. 


—J. B. MORTON: Morton's Folly. 


“We'll lay for him in the morning,” Hugo 
promised. “At dawn hounds that will run 
the Colfax Fox will be waiting for it.” 

I made the most of my chance to have a 
look at Hugo while he and the doctor were 
settling the forthcoming hunt. He was not 
like an artist: he did not pose. He was not 
like a favorite of fashion: there was neither 
boredom nor affectation in him. I liked the 
look of my cousin. I liked it immensely. 

The hint the doctor had given me led me to 
look for traces of ill-health, and I could de- 
tect them. There was too much pallor in the 
face, too much darkness beneath the hand- 
some eyes. 

“Tll be gettin’ along,’’ the doctor said 
finally. ‘‘I’ll be lookin’ fur you at daybreak. 
I'll stop as I pass by and tell Morgan 
what’s up.” 

“Do,” Hugo responded. ‘‘ Tell him to meet 
us here.” 

The doctor shook hands with us, and went 
his way. 

“You'll have time for a bath and a short 
rest,” Hugo said pleasantly. “Then we will 
dine. I’ll take you to your apartment.” 


” 


We watkep through the hall and ascended 
a stately staircase. Portraits of dead-and- 
gone Bolinvars surrounded us. One, whose 
picture was by Holbein, wore late-Tudor 
armor. Over and over I saw my own blue 
eyes in the painted faces I was passing, my 
own hair, my own aquiline nose. I looked 
like the Bolinvars on 
the wall. Hugo looked 
like them too. 

In the upper hall 
Hugo opened a door 
and called, ‘‘Uncle 
Benny!” 

An aged Negro came 
in answer. 

“This is Uncle Ben- 
jamin,” Hugo said to 
me, “whom I lend you 
for tonight. ; 
Uncle Benny, this is 
Mr. Devereux Bolin- 
var, who has come to 
remain—a long time.” 
Again that inscrutable 
tone. Hugo opened an- 
other door and ushered 
meinto abeautifulsuite 
of rooms. Uncle Benny 
follawed.‘‘ Theserooms 
have been ready for 
you for several weeks,” 
Hugo said. “If any- 
thing has been forgot- 
ten, you have only to 
command. The house 
and all in it belong to 
you. I am going to the kennels. I must ar- 
range for hounds in the morning.” 

Uncle Benny was fidgeting and looking 
dismal. He said to Hugo, “‘Yo’ goin’ huntin’ 
in de mawnin’, honey?” 

“Yes,” 

“Yo’ not goin’ on dat Tirade, am yo’, 
honey?” 

“Yes.” Hugo hesitated briefly as if de- 
ciding. ‘I think I’ll ride Tirade. I want my 
cousin to have Agrippa.” 

“Why yo’ not ride Rupert? Dat Tirade, 
someday she kill yo’.” 

**Nonsense, Uncle Benny. She’s perfectly 
safe.”” He went out and the door swung shut 
after him. Uncle Benny was nearly in tears. 
He did not believe she was perfectly safe. 

“Tell me about Tirade,” I suggested. 

Uncle Benny told me with so much emo- 
tion that I acquired a jumbled conception of 
a beautiful beast which had bewitched Hugo 
into thinking it a mortal horse, but which 
was really some nether-world monster. 

I was absorbed in the sketch of this 
unique mare when I was startled to feel a 
touch not Uncle Benny’s, and looking 
around, I saw a hound as uncommon as an 
animal could be. It was an all-black bitch 
of our breed, an ideal type. I could stroke 
her glossy head without stooping. Her im- 
mense ears filled my hands with their silky 
folds. Her gold-brown eyes looked honestly 
at me, aglow with the man love of our gentle 
hounds. 





@ JUICY APPLE MORSELS give these 
muffins a delightfully fresh goodness. So 
easy to make, too. 
Beat together 2 cups Bisquick 

1 cup Milk 
2 tbsp. Sugar 
1 Egg 
1 cup Finely Sliced 

Apples 
sprinkled with 14 cup Sugar 

1, tsp. Cinnamon 


Blend in 


Then follow regular muffin directions on 
Bisquick package. Our General Mills staff 
is crazy about these Quick Apple Muffins. 


@ QUICK, YES! Anything you make 
with Bisquick. A blend of six ingre- 
dients: pure vegetable shortening, 
baking powder, Gold Medal Enriched 


ADD 5 
DROPS 


Fo-each 
serving of 
meat, fish, | 
spaghetti, 
bakedbeans, 
chili, eggs 
and all foods 
for a new 
zestfulflavor. ‘ 






DRI-AIR Chemicalabsorbs damp- 
ness from air in basements, game 
rooms, storerooms. Guards against jd 
mildew, rust, condensation. Kills | 
musty odors. Get FREE folder. —~ 
Complete unit plus10lbs.chemical- $& 50 ei 
TAMMS SILICA COMPANY fasbs 
228-CC N.LaSalleSt.,Chicago1,m. Chicago 


Show people our amazing value Personal 
Christmas Cards with name, 50 for $1. 
Each order pays you liberal cash profit. 
Also make extra earnings showing newest 
$1 Christmas Box Assortments. No experi- 
ence needed, FREE Personal Samples. 
Also ask for sample box of our 21 Card $1 
Assortment sent onapproval. Write today! 
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PHILLIPS CARD CO., 251 HuntSt., Newton, Mass. 








Flour, salt, sugar, powdered milk. 
You just add milk for biscuits. 


Baked Pork Chops with Rice go well 
with these Quick Apple Muffins. Have 
cabbage salad, too. Brown 4 Pork Chops 
in 2 tbsp. Fat in skillet. Season with 14 
tsp. Salt, 4% tsp. Pepper. Place in baking 
dish. Pour out most of fat from skillet; 
brown 2% cup Uncooked Rice (washed), 
stirring constantly. Add J diced Green 
Pepper, 1 chopped Onion, I tsp. Minced 
Parsley or Celery Leaves, 31% cups Boiling 
Water, 2 tsp. Salt, Dash of Chili Powder, 
if desired. Cook until rice is tender (about 
15 min.). Place over chops. Cover. Bake 
about 1 hr. in moderate oven (350°). 


@ CALAMITY-PROOF! Bisquick is 
more sure than the old fussy method. 
Such excellent ingredients in Bis- 
quick, combined more skilfully than 
is possible at home. For waffles, pan- 
cakes, dumplings, etc. See package. 


General Mills, Inc. 


“Bisquick’’and ‘"Betty Crocker" are registered trade marks 
of General Mills, lnc., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


















WRITE TODAY for FREE 
booklet of economical re- 
cipes “‘Foods As Men Like 
Them," showing new ways 
to prepare low cost meats, 
fish, ete... You'llfind Frank's 
Red Hot Sauce on most gro- 
cer’s shelves and meat coun- 
ters for only 10c. Get a bottle 
today NOT RATIONED 
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a caine Wen CLO 


Longer life... better 
service. Designs and /~ 
colors to “dress up" | 
your kitchen. Sold at 
Sc and 10c, grocery, & 
chain and department 
stores. 


Ask for them by name. : : 
MORGAN COTTON MILLS, Inc., LAUREL HILL, WN. 6. 


“FROM RAW COTTON THROUGH FINISHED PRODUCT” 
BUY DIRECT 


BP FRN Save money 


FREE Samples and Directions. All wool 2-3-4-ply Knitting 
Yarns. Unexcelled quality. Low Prices. 
ARTLETT YARN MILLS, Box R, Harmony, Maine. 
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oP ile. in “CAROLINA BLUES” 


A Columbia Picture | 


“Yo’ Laura,” complained Uncle Benny, 
shoving her off. ‘Yo’ been stealin’ a nap in 
yondah in de settin’ room, ain’t yo’?” 

“Leave her,” I said. ‘Ill take her down 
with me when I go. Does she hunt?” 

“Lawsy, yes. She a wunnerful houn’ to 
hunt. De house am full ob dogs, houn’s 
mos’ly. One like to come out’n mes’ 
anywhere.” 

No more, however, came out before I 
joined Hugo in the dining room. Laura came 
along and lay down politely near the table. 

Like the hall, the dining room was a por- 
trait gallery. The room was big enough to 
accommodate the originals of all the por- 
traits; they could have banqueted there 
together. We two, all that remained of the 
family, faced each other across a snowy table 
on which the light of candelabra beamed. 
We talked of tomorrow and the hunt. Did 
one of us plan a fortuitous death? If so, the 
other planned to thwart him. 

“Uncle Benny has it badly about the 
mare you are to ride,”’ I said. ‘‘Is she really 
so dangerous?” 

““She’s—temperamental,” Hugo said guard- 
edly. ‘‘But she is devoted to me. Nobody 
else understands her. If we got a fall, and 
I was killed, it would be better for her if it 
broke her neck too.” 

So he had a horse he could ride to its death 
with a clear conscience. I raised my glass. 
“Here’s to Tirade, Hugo. May she carry 
you safely tomorrow—and forever!” 

His face lighted. ““Thank you.” 

“Now tell me about the horse I am to 
ride.” 

“Tf you're travel-weary, you’re not duty- 
bound to report for the hunting of this fox 
of the doctor’s. Perhaps you’d rather have 
breakfast at leisure in your room? You'll 
have other chances to hunt.” 

I sighed. ‘““Am I being seriously offered a 
choice between a hunt and a breakfast in 
bed?” 

“T apologize,” Hugo said with quick 
humor. ‘‘The horn will call you. I am giving 
you a big horse. King Agrippa is generally 
'| considered the best heavyweight in the 

South.” 

“Ts he fast?” 

“Oh, yes, Agrippa is fast enough for the 
turf.” 

I knew what I Piinted to know. I could 
depend on King Agrippa to do whatever I 
might need a horse to do in the morning. 








’ 


"Tue meal was ended. Hugo rose and opened 
the hall door and sent a shrill whistle 
through the house. Laura sprang up. There 
was the sound of padded feet running in the 
hall. A hurried yelp came from upstairs. 

“You don’t truly know Laura until you 
hunt with her,’’ Hugo said, fondling her 
long ears. “‘Ah, here are her sons, Faust and 
Fatal. Their sire is Lead, the greatest of our 
hounds.” 

Was Lead greater than either of his all- 
black sons? It seemed impossible. From 
nose to tail, each one was glorious. While we 
were playing with them, the hound who had 
yelped came galloping in. He was so aston- 
ishingly unlike the Bolinvar hounds that I 
stared. He was a small hound, not above 
twenty-one inches, and vividly pied. I no- 
ticed that Hugo petted him a good deal. 

“This is Joseph,” Hugo said. ‘‘I rescued 
him from a squatter miles up the river who 
was starving him. I think he was originally 
stolen, probably from someone in Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

“He certainly has the lines of a well-bred 
hound,” I said. “Tidings, the dam of the 
immortal Trojan, founder of the Trojan 
strain, was such a little foxhound.” 

“Have you hunted with Trojans in Eng- 
land?”’ Hugo asked. 

“No. I’ve always wanted to.” 

“Hovon hunts nothing else. I brought 
several back to Virginia. Of course I keep 
the packs separate. The Trojans have speed 
to burn, and they can stay forever. Their cry 
is good to one who doesn’t know the cry of 
our hounds, which is infinitely better.” 

“Yes, I think the roar of our blacks is 
unapproachable,” I agreed. 

I looked at Hugo as closely as I could 
without attracting his attention. He had 





MAX FACTOR HOLLYWOOD 
COLOR HARMONY MAKE-UP 
--- FACE POWDER, ROUGE 
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New wznder-arm 


Cream Deodorant 
Safely helps 


Stop Perspiration 
1, Does not irritate skin. Does not rot 
dresses or men’s shirts. 

2. Prevents under-arm odor. Helps stop 
perspiration safely. 

3. A pure, white, antiseptic, stainless 
vanishing cream. 

4. No waiting to dry. Can be used right 
after shaving. 

5, Awarded Approval Seal of American 
Institute of Laundering—harmless to 
fabric. Use Arrid regularly. x 


3 O¢ (Also in 59¢ jars) 
Plus tax 


ARRID 


THE LARGEST SELLING DEODORANT 


ELECTRONIC 
HEARING AID 


FOR CLARITY, 
© COMFORT, BEAUTY 


@ Exclusive adjustment gives 
scientific control of tone 
and loudness. 

@ Fitted with professional 
skill to correct your per- 
sonal hearing loss. 

SEND NAME of relative, 
friend, or your own name, 
for new experience in hear- 
ing. No obligation. MAICO 
CO., Inc., Dept. G(OD-Min- 
neapolis (8), Minnesota. 





PARADISE SHOE 


FOR EVERY OCCASION 





Your Paradise dealer has 
Paradise Proms, Paraders, 
and Tango Pumps. 


ee Valuable book on 
shoe care and fashions. Write 
Braver Bros. Shoe Co., Dept. J, 
Saint Louis 8, Mo. 
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The moist heat of an 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
poultice relieves 
cough, tightness of 
IRRITATION =chest muscle sore- 
ness due to chest 
SPRAIN, BRUISE cold, bronchial irri- 
SORE MUSCLES tation and simple 
HARLEY HORSE sore throat. 


/|\\Apply that ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
| j|}o0ultice just hot enough to be 
tomfortable—then feel the moist 
heat go right to work on that 
|cough, tightness of chest muscle 
soreness. Does good, feels good 
for several hours. 


The moist heat of an ANTIPHLO- 
IGISTINE poultice also relieves 
pain .. . reduces swelling, limbers 
up stiff aching muscles due to 
a simple sprain, bruise, charley 
horse, similar injury or condition. 
Get ANTIPHLOGISTINE (Aunty 
Flo) in tube or can at any drug 
store NOW. 
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laa UNDERWEAR 
Wen from undistorted knit 
fabric and tailored to right pro- 
portions. They fit snugly without 
binding. Smooth without wrinkling. 
They keep their shape after laun- 
dering. You pay nothing extra for 
‘Mérode quality. At better dealers. 
WINSHIP-BOIT CO. 
Wakefield, Mass. 
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Of Course 
‘ou’ll Need FOOTLETS 
For Cold Weather 


‘Two things make FOOTLETS popular for 
Fall and Winter wear over or under 
stockings—(1) They lengthen the life of 
‘your hosiery, (2) They help keep your feet 
arm and dry. So take a tip from the girls 
ho know—wear genuine FOOTLETS over or 
under stockings and enjoy the same com- 
fort, health and economy they gave you last 
Summer. New Winter-weight 
styles at most stores — or 
send us your dealer’s name. 
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had sherry and coffee, and a succession of 
courses had been offered him. He had been 
so agreeable and so diverting that I had 
barely noticed that he ate no dinner at all. 
Did he dislike me so much that he would not 
dine with me? Was he too ill to eat? Was 
he so intent upon some crucial decision that 
he was indifferent to food? 

I decided to change the subject radically, 
and see what happened. “I have just re- 
membered that I am in the company of a 
painter. I saw your magnificent Levee for 
Cortez when it was exhibited in London, also 
The Murder of Holofernes in Paris. I ad- 
mired them immensely.” 

“The Holofernes picture is scarcely my 
own,” he said. ‘“‘I got the idea from a cheap 
copy which fell into my hands in New 
Orleans. It was done by a minor artist 
whom I found living romantically but un- 
comfortably in a poor quarter. I secured his 
permission to paint it over again as I thought 
it ought to be. If it will amuse you, I’ll paint 
something for you before bedtime.” 

Shades of the conventional artists! So 
Hugo’s talent could be trotted out any time 
to amuse anybody with a spare hour. 

“T’m overwhelmed,” I murmured. ‘I’m 
afraid you don’t realize that I am your 
worshipful admirer.” 

He beckoned to Solomon to take the 
hounds off our hands, and said cheerfully, 
“You'll soon get over that when you see how 
little there is to being a painter. Come on.” 

We went up the staircase again. Hugo 
opened the same door through which he had 


PEARLS 
peste Depew, asked what 


kind of exercise he took, an- 
swered, ‘‘I get my exercise acting as 
pallbearer to my friends who ex- 
ercise.”’ 


Our soul is dyed the color of our 
leisure thoughts. —W. R. INGE. 


If the best man’s fault were writ- 
ten in his forehead, it would make 
him pull his hat over his eyes. 

—GAELIC PROVERB. 


High heels, according to Christo- 
pher Morley, were invented by a 
woman who had been kissed on the 
forehead. 


If 50,000,000 people say a foolish 
thing, it is still a foolish thing. 
—ANATOLE FRANCE. 


me to enter. I paused on the threshold, sur- 
veying the room before me. It was used for 
both sleeping and working, and it was the 
barest room I ever saw. The floor was 
parquetry, of mahogany in two tones of red, 
one all but black. The windows were toward 
the north, doubtless one reason for the selec- 
tion of this room for its present occupant’s 
use. No shades topped them, no curtains 
softened them. The scanty furniture was 
dark-red mahogany. The bed was as desti- 
tute of flummery as the walls and the 
windows. 

The end of the room was equipped with 
some working furniture. In this section was 
a concentration of chandeliers to provide 
night lighting. Hugo’s first act was to set 
them blazing. He opened a cabinet, and I 
saw that it was used for the storage of all 
manner of painter’s supplies. He found 
what he wanted and went toward the easel. 

“You work by artificial light?” I ques- 
tioned. 

He smiled. “Night is my best time. I’m 
undisturbed then.’ He placed a canvas on 
the easel and selected a brush. With no more 
ado than if he were painting a barn, he began 
to slap paint onto the canvas. 

“Don’t you require a model?” I asked. 

“T have hundreds of models,” he replied. 
“I fetch them to this room from the streets 
of cities, from anywhere. I appropriate all 
that I see.” 

I had heard Frankfort Jones discoursing 
on this theme. “‘There’s no critic alive,” 
Jones had declared, ‘“‘who can tell whether 
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For hefty maps, for little books, 
For blotters, cards and such, 

Cmart teachers bank on Texcel Tape. 
It mends with just a touch. | 


summoned Uncle Benny and stood aside for|For Texcel is an improved tape 
Whose ‘stick-ums” bonded on. 
It won't come off, it won't dry out, | 
Until the judgment dawn. = /, 













In school a lot of things get torn 
Besides a teachers nerves. 
But Texcel Tape can mend them all, 

In jagged lines or curves. 







And when a pointer breaks in half 
Or pencils snap in two, 

= A few quick wraps with Texcel Tape 
Will make them good as new. 


S nceal the Texcel Tape thats made 

Is working in the war, 

Buy Bonds and Stamps ‘il Victory 
Returns it to your store. 


Texcel Tape 


CELLOPHANE TAPE — STICKS WITH A TOUCH 


Made by Industrial Tape Corporation 
A Division of Johnson & Johngon 
New Brunswick, NJ. 


In wartime as in peace 





A special process keeps 


KLEENEX 


luxuriously soft... 
dependably strong! 


Jour nose Knows- 
theres only one 


ALLENEX 


In your own interest, remember-— there is 
only one Kleenex* and no other tissue can give 
you the exclusive Kleenex advantages! 

Because only Kleenex has the patented 
process which gives Kleenex its special soft- 
ness . . . preserves the full strength you've 
come to depend on. And no other tissue gives 
you the one and only Serv-a-Tissue Box that 
saves as it serves up just one double tissue at 
a time. 

That’s why it’s to your interest not to con- 
fuse Kleenex Tissues with any other brand. 
No other tissue is “just like Kleenex”. 


In these days of shortages 


—we can’t promise you all the Kleenex 
you want, at all times. But we do prom- 


ise you this: consistent with government 





regulations, we ll. keep your Kleenex the 
finest quality tissue that can be made! 


There is only one KLEENEX: 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Hugo works directly from a model or not. 
He seems to have a power to recall the image 
of anything he has once noted, so that when 
he wants to use it he sees it mentally just 
as he saw it physically.’ Hugo’s careless 
answer showed me that he did not realize 
how exceptional this accomplishment was. 

Finding that it did not annoy him, I looked 
over his shoulder. He was fairly flinging the 
paint on the canvas. A face had merged from 


the overpowering colors, and was not over- 


powered by them. Such a face! It was 
neither man’s nor woman’s—no sex could 
claim it. It belonged to no race—to any 
race. It was of no time—of any time. Any 
parson would have said at sight that it was 
a lost face. It was tender and baffling, it was 
shrewd and baffling, it was hungry and 
baffling, it was mystical and baffling. 

Hugo stood beside me for a minute while 
we looked at the picture together. He 
glanced from it to me, said interrogatively, 
“Seen enough of it?” and before I could 
speak his brush swooped over it. The canvas 
was only a riot of used and discarded color. 

“Hugo! You shouldn’t have destroyed it. 
The thing was great.” 

“I don’t often keep them,’ he answered. 
“My painting is merely a hobby.” 

I could only stare at him. He had genius, 
and he would not take himself seriously. 
“How did you discover that you can paint?” 
I inquired. ‘‘How did you come to try?” 

“TI didn’t try,” he said bitterly. “I tried 
not to.” 

““When?” 

‘All the years I was a youngster. I can’t 
remember a time when I wasn’t mad over 
form and color. But I didn’t dare say so. 
You know what people think of a boy who 
says that he wants to be a painter or a poet. 
I kept my painting out of the way, to have 
it in peace. That’s how I learned to work by 
artificial light.” 

“Why did you destroy them?” 


 Usuatty they weren’t fit to appear in 
polite society,’ Hugo answered pleasantly. 

If I had not known, would I have heard 
the modulations of his enigmatic voice? 
I thought not. I felt as if the change from 
sport to art had profited me little. 

“But you must be tired after your travel- 
ing,” he was saying. “Since you want to be 
out at dawn to hunt, you’ll want to rest. 
I must go over some papers, business of the 
estate, before I go to bed. The horn will 
waken you—no doubt before you want to 
hear it.” In the nicest imaginable way, he was 
dismissing me for the night. 

We parted at my bedroom door. The ex- 
citement of the painting had flushed his face 
with color and, seeing it, I realized how white 
he had been before. I understood Doctor 
Colfax’s anxiety. 

“What is this business of the estate?”’ I 
demanded. “‘Can’t it wait until tomorrow?” 

“No. It will be needed tomorrow.” He 
added, with a smile, “Oh, I’ll be awake on 
time in the morning. Don’t think I won’t.”’ 

Whatever his purpose was, I bade him 
good night and let him go. 


I stood by the fireplace in my chamber, 
gazing into the embers. Uncle Alexander’s 
letter was in my hand, I had been re- 
reading it. The long day passed in review: 
the accident to the carriage; the meeting 
with Doctor Colfax; the return to the house 
I had once visited clandestinely; and all that 
had followed. 

From the looks of things, Hugo did not in- 
tend to contrive a duel. When I made that 
guess, far off in Jersey, I had drawn a blank. 
But what did he mean to do? Was danger 
imminent? Ought I to abandon my plan of 
waiting twenty-four hours? But might not 
hasty action cause the tragedy it was meant 
to avert? Colfax had said that Hugo was 
likely to drop dead if something gave him a 
shock. Thinking it over, I decided that I had 
at least tonight. I did not fear the pistol or a 
poison. 

“T have until we hunt the Colfax Fox,” I 
concluded. “‘He is planning suicide—in the 
morning—and Tirade is his instrument.” 


(To be Continued) 










. Soothing on young, tender 
lips. CHAP STICK is the friendly comfort 
when baby drools or has a cold. 
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“I’m no quiz kid, but my Ma sure knows th 
answer for chapped, sore lips. Every one 
my house gets his own private CHAP STICK 
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Helps check, helps relieve... 
chapped lips—cracked lips—dry 
lips—sore lips. Specially medi- 
cated, gently soothing. The one 
and only CHAP STICK! 
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UINTUPLETS 
CATCH COLD 


It promptly relieves coughing 
and makes breathing easier 


Whenever the Dionne Quintuplets catch 
cold—their chests, throats and backs are 
immediately rubbed with Musterole. 
Musterole gives such wonderful results 
because it’s MORE than just an ordi- 
nary ‘‘salve.”’ It’s what so many Doctors 
and Nurses eall a modern counter-irritant. 
It actually helps break up local conges- 
tion in upper bronchial tract, makes 
breathing easier, promptly relieves cough- 
ing, sore throat and aching chest muscles 
due to colds. Get Musterole today! 
IN 3 STRENGTHS: Children’s Mild, 
Regular and Extra Strong. 


Tips For Tired Eye 


1. Hold reading matter about 14 inches from fac 
2. Avoid reading in poor light. 3. After drivin 
exposure to dust or wind, or when eyes are ove 
worked, bathe them with Lavoptik. Quick 
soothes inflamed, sore, burning and itching eye 
or money refunded. Thousands praise it. 30 yea 
success. Get Lavoptik today. At all drug store 


KNITTING YARNS mai‘ser 


Send for FREE Samples 
COLONIAL YARN HOUSE, 1231-RCherry St.,Phila.7,P 
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| GUERRILLA LETTER FROM A LADY ON A VIS!IT_TO NEW YORK 


(Continued from Page 21) . Sa 


Gregor’s face. Gregor’s eyes were flashing, 


; ! and Srebnitz’s spirits rose at the sight. “b 
i f : “What are you going to do?’ asked g - 3 
Mosup... 5g /\ |Srebnitz. tt . 
ay! g = 5 “TI am going into the Mountain,’ said is . 
eRe ae | Gregor. a 





: A tramp of feet, marching was heard, as 
need know TW, : the boys went inside. On the way up to 
Be F 4 : # |Srebnitz’s room Gregor explained that an 


army was gathering, led by Hlaka, a veteran J hi 
Sei = It s the 








of an old-war. Srebnitz listened at first with 
flaming hopes, but upon them suddenly fell 
like thundershowers the arguments of the 


traitor in the square. smooth est, 


“We have no rifles,” said Srebnitz. m 
“There--are plenty there,’ said Gregor, li 
pointing out over the town. Cc ingiesf, 
The marching feet were nearer; it was a is 
battalion of German infantry coming down k 
the street. non =-¢cd i ngest 


Gregor opened the window and shouted, 


because the name “Steg heil.” powder ! ‘= 


"Mojud" is the “What does that mean?” asked Srebnitz. 















seal of the maker’s “I don’t know, but it is something the 
integrity. It means | Germans shout.” 8 
long - established “Why do you do it?”:, 
highest standards in “Because I want’one ofgheir rifles. Every] _ | cpseummmemeaiammammaeess 


knitting, testing, 


AG Sary man who brings a rifle wit be admitted to] 
examining, finishing. es 9 = 
~ |Hlaka’s army. = 
No wonder that mil- “O Some ee : 
long ok Women Riko ack One of theirs; askedSrebnitz. ; : : 
for Mojud stockings have |__| One of theirs. And bring some cartridges : 
made Mojud one of Amer- |if you can. Rifles are-no good without ° Q 
ica’s largest selling brands. | cartridges.”’ - “Ser a 
At better stores everywhere. “You are really going??* said Srebnitz. ) 
* BUY WAR BONDS + “Tam going tonight,” said Gregor. : ) 
“How lovely,” cried Srebnitz. rw 
“Not at all,”’ Gregor answered. ‘‘It is very we A 
OJ U D terrible indeed. When I go there will be one 


reprisals, and they will kill people.” wow Soe A 


Hh, “They will kill innocent people?”’ 

ct 1 
3 TRE |e] | poe ase Bhder- and vl spe 
de Mark Reg. ©1944, Mock, Judson, Voshringer Co..Tne.,N.Y.C. ee soos Dole ible. Say Hel! sons optnok Faw’ a 

Your See ited, thar chagaihan't cove here| ME be pratt as a Pires” « \\ A 

REE | leicyt come here someday, and t's better tol they de aruct hing to A 00 
7) 1 Ii : 
Ripe | [situa eae) Ly tein that ens 
writes a customer of Srebnitz gasped. “They wouldn’t do 8 oe’ 


that!” : 6 ¢ tnod QMA0O } 
G turned. “You must understand : nt ae ay ) 
regor turne ou must under ini ) Knit ’ 


the Germans,”’ he said. ‘“‘ You must find out 


FS ‘ aud thor 
Tee Mee coat pledsiire what they are, before you know how to treat a paste ( ° the wade 





: a ap them. You don’t shoot your neighbors’ dogs; : al 
ake 0. nity to 3 

ae : anid eee Se you do shoot the fox. Find out what they : ; 6 a ht ° lan be suport | 
Lane Bryant means to me. Your | are, for yourself. When you are ready, come pets no 
dresses wear longer, are made |to the Mountain.” : ae | lowe 
better, and fit perfectly. “T am ready now,” said Srebnitz. | e \\ je » \ wow | 
Mrs. Ewel Satterfield, Lorain, O. “No. Wait till you know it for yourself. : of Coun nt ow 4 | 
You will fight better that way. This isn’t}. ion, 
war, you know. This is guerrilla.” Lea > 

To his astonishment, Srebnitz saw that} Gm. ' = 
Gregor was going. Hoping yet to be told 
how to act, he said, ““But how do I get a 
rifle?”’ 

“You have a knife?” 

ESYiES:n 

As Srebnitz said that, Gregor’s face lit up 
with a most charming smile, which was 
shining there still as he went out the door. 

Srebnitz went downstairs to the room 


Wirt Nena ant where his parents sat, full of his new hopes. 
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saint on a stained-glass 


“T receive many compliments 
on the style and quality” 


Because I am a stout woman 
T appreciate having a firm like 
yours from whom I can order 
clothes that are comfortable 
and well made. I receive many 







Salon make-up tricks to 
flatter a square-shaped face 
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compliments on the style and quality of your 
‘drésses. I recommend you to all my friends. 


Mrs. J. E. Clover, Crookston, Minn. 














Place Dorothy Gray rouge high on 
cheekbones to add the illusion of 
length to your face. In using lip- 
stick, keep mouth corners delicate, 
tapered ... not square. Brush your 
hair back from temples. 





Portrait Face Powder—So fine-textured, it goes 


=, qe —o Dag hay | haved tis . on like a fresh complexion! In glowing shades 
i Wane ane a nen ae pe y ees ne to enhance your skin-tone. $1, plus tax. 

| eary ee music beckoned like strange fin- 

gers, calling us to unknown places. FROM THE FIFTH AVENUE SALON OF 


| a One night as we listened, I reached 
er p i out to touch Jane’s hair, and found 
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a that she was gone. . . . y 
Ice-Mint 5 reat Three Lame Men, by Dorothy 
| Black, is the story of one man’s 

When feet burn, callouses sting and every step a ee , pt é - 
4 rn, : 
is torture, don’t just groan and do nothing. Rub on AS EAC : second man’s secret and 
a little _Ice-Mint. Frosty white, cream-like, its cool- a third man’s love. 
‘ing soothing comfort helps drive the fire and pain : 
right out ... tired muscles relax in grateful relief. Complete in the 
A world of difference in a few minutes. See how 


Ice-Mint helps soften up corns and callouses too. NOVEMBER JOURNAL 
AND FOR SALE AT THE BEST TOILET-GOODS COUNTERS 





Get foot happy today, the Ice-Mint way. Your 
‘druggist has Ice-Mint. 
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Low position of stomach Same stomach raised 3’; 
with ordinary corset. inch with Spirella support. 





She said, ‘Maybe that old girdle is get- 
Try this! Push down on 
your stomach.” It felt awful! Then I lowered 
my hands and lifted up. It made all the dif- 
“That’s the natural 
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Vo nestty L Pelt like 
lie the dir 


under the rag! 


Every day, the same old grind—wash- 

ing, cooking, dusting, sweeping —it 
seemed I was working all the time. And I 
felt so tired and achy that it was torture 
to bend over. I didn’t know what was 
wrong with me! One day, Betty came over 
and found me slumped on the sofa. 





I didn’t wastea minute calling in the Spirella 
corsetiere. She fitted me with the exclusive 
Spirella Modeling Garment to show me exactly 
how I'd feel and look in my own individually- 
designed Spirella. My! I felt better right away. 
Then she showed me X-rays proving Spirella’s 


healthful, uplifting support. 





4 That’s me getting ready to go to the movies 


with my hubby! Ever since I got my Spi- 


rella, my housework has been easy, and I even 
have the time and energy to do Red Cross work 
on the side. If you don’t seem to have enough 
energy to doall your work, the trouble may be 
in your Support. Call the Spirella corsetiere! 
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If you are not in a position to do full-time war 
work, you can help other women find new com- 
fortand happiness—and at the same time add to 
your own income. Mrs. M. L. G. (name on re- 
quest) writes, “Two children prevent my vol- 
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““There’s an army up in the Mountain,”’ he 
said. “It will free The Land.” 

“Who told you that?” his father asked. 

And when the boy said that it was the 
brilliant Gregor, he found that his father did 
not believe in the army. Then he mentioned 
the name of Hlaka, and that did impress his 
father. But where was Hlaka? How could 
he get to him? Suddenly there surged back 
into Srebnitz’s mind the horrible words of 
Gregor, that they would shoot his father and 
mother. He did not believe it, and yet the 
thought came back with a deadening shock. 

As they talked there came knocks on the 
door. Srebnitz ran to open the door. There 
was a Prussian major there. 

“Heil Hitler,”’ said Srebnitz. 

“ Heil Hitler,’”’ replied the major. 

““Sprechen Sie Deutsch?” 

“‘ Nein,” said Srebnitz, for the words they 
had spoken were the only German words 
that Srebnitz knew. 

Then the Prussian officer spoke to him in 
his own Near Eastern language. “I am 
billeted here,”’ said the officer. 

“Won’t you come in?”’ said Srebnitz, for 
he was of a polite though fierce people, and 
he brought the officer into the sitting room. 
Srebnitz’s mother got up from her chair 
timidly, but the old man refused to move. 

“T am billeted here,”’ said the Prussian 
officer. “We have come to safeguard our 
frontiers from aggression, and for the good of 
your Land.” 

The old man turned slightly in his chair, 
away from the German. 

“It is so everywhere,” said the German to 
Srebnitz. ‘“The old have not yet learned, but 
all the young are for Hit- 
ler.” 

Srebnitz was silent for 
a few moments, and then 
he said, “‘ Heil Hitler.” 

“Heil Hitler,” repeated 
the German. 

One eyebrow of Sreb- 
nitz’s father rose slightly; 
his mother sat silent. 
“Show the officer to your 
bedroom,”’ said his father. 
“You must sleep here on 
the floor.” 

Srebnitz did as his fa- 
ther told him. 

The German seemed 
pleased with the room. 
Then he said, “‘Tell your 
father and mother to 
change their minds while there is still time. 
Now I will go and send round my kit.” 

An officer, thought Srebnitz, would not 
have a rifle. He decided to bide his time. 

When Srebnitz went downstairs again his 
father said, ‘‘Why did you say that?” 

The son replied with the words that Gregor 
had said to him: “This is not a war, father. 
It is guerrilla.” 


His father seemed to have understood, and 
said no more. Then Srebnitz remembered 
that he kept his knife in his room, and went 
to get it before the German returned. It was 
a thin knife, about eight inches long, in a 
sheath of red leather. Srebnitz sheathed his 
knife and hid it under his clothes; and al- 
ways after that wore it hung on a strip of 
leather next to his skin. He ran downstairs. 

The knocks on the door came again, and 
Srebnitz hurried to open the door. 

“Heil Hitler,’’ said Srebnitz. 

“ Heil Hitler,” replied the officer. 

The German had an orderly with him, 
with both hands full of kit. No rifle among 
it, Srebnitz noticed. This meant that he 
must get his rifle elsewhere, and he was glad 
for his parents’ sake. 

Then he remembered that he had not 
passed on this man’s warning to his parents. 
He showed the way to the staircase and, 
leaving the officer to go up with the orderly, 
went into the sitting room. He repeated the 
German officer’s words, warning his parents 
to change their minds while there was still 
time. But the old man only smiled. His 
wife smiled a little, too, and then they heard 
the major returning down the stairs. 

The major’s mustache was a dark shade of 
yellow, and his eyes were blue, and there 


others sat down to supper. He had gone t 


WHAT SOME SAY 
ABOUT CONDUCT 


B When people do not re- 
spect us we are sharply 
offended; yet deep down in his 
private heart no man much 
respects himself. 

—ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE: Moments 
With Mark Twain. (Harper & Brothers.) 
To avoid criticism, do noth- 

ing, say nothing, be nothing. 
—ELBERT HUBBARD. 
Civility costs nothing, and 


buys everything. 
—LADY MONTAGUE. 
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were bright red veins in his eyes, as well as in 
his face. At first sight of him you thought « of 
a savage, but that was a first impression that 
could linger only a moment, for a second 
glance showed that, far from being a save 
he had been drilled night and day, ever since 
he was eight. Though he gave orders no 
he made every movement as though te 
trainer were still behind him. 


Srebnitz was out of the room when t 


wepespab eee 


get clothes from his bedroom, to throw dow 
in the corner in which he was going to sleep 
He had scarcely gone three minutes when h he 
returned with his bundle; and the qua 
had already occurred. The old lady had s 
grace before sitting down to supper; the 
German had tolerated that, but had addec 
the name of Hitler. It was not this that hae 
been the cause of the quarrel: the qua 
arose over the precedence that was due te 


God’s name or to Hitler’s. They were sitting 
very silent when Srebnitz returned; and he 


feared for his parents’ lives. 


THe supper was eaten in silence. Beer was 


brought to the officer by Srebnitz’s father 


And then the German relaxed. 

“After all,’ he said ingratiatingly te 
Srebnitz’s mother, ‘“‘what do we know of 
these great figures? It is but for us to obey.” 

Still he got no response. 

“A curious people,” he said aloud, but in 
German, so as not to give them offense. ; 
Srebnitz watched every minute go by, and 
hoped the end of the evening might come}! 

before either his father or mother had sai¢ 
something that the German would never} 
forgive. As soon as the 
first dimness strayed inte 
the room, he went and lay} 
down onhis heap of clothes}! 
in the corner. The little} 
party broke up, the Ger-}) 
man going upstairs and 
Srebnitz’s father andj! 
mother going soon to their} 
own bedroom. 

All the sounds in the 
streets outside were 
changed; there were more}: 
feet, fewer voices. Some- 
times Srebnitz heard al: 
shout far off. As none of 
the dim echoes that 
reached him told anything} | 

to his reason, Srebnitz 
listened all the more 
acutely,,and lay long awake in the sorrow- 
ful city. Suddenly in the night the city’s} 
voice changed again, and changed so sharply} 
that Srebnitz awoke. What did it say this} 
time? Still he could not tell. But its voice f 
was alert and horrified. 


p 
| 


The Prussian went out next morning with-} 
out his breakfast. 

“Mother,” said Srebnitz, “you nearly 
quarreled with him last night. Please don’t. 
Gregor says ——” | 

“He insulted God,” said his mother. 

“He was joking,” said the boy. “‘He’ll beg 
hungry when he comes back. Let’s give him) 
a good breakfast. We must make him com- 
fortable while he is here. Perhaps they will 
go soon.” ’ 

““Perhaps,”’ said his mother. 

The German soon returned. He strode 
into the room and said, ““We come to the 
country for its own good, and in order to pro- 
tect it from England. And how have they 
shown their gratitude? What have they 
done?” He paused, then shouted louder, 
‘“What have they done?” 

Srebnitz saw that an answer was needea 
and said, “We don’t know.” 

“You don’t know,” repeated the Gerrnall 
“No, because it is incredible. You accursed 
people have murdered a German sentry.” 

“Tt is incredible,” said Srebnitz. 

His mother said nothing, The Prussiat 
looked at her. Still she said nothing. 

“Very well,” he said suddenly, and strod 
out of the house. 

“That’s right,” said Srebnitz when he had 
gone. ‘‘I was afraid you might say something 
to make him angry. We must be rather quiet 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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(Continued from Page 104) 
while he is in this mood. In a day or two it 
will blow over.” 

His father came in to have his breakfast; 
he had been upstairs making the German’s 
bed. 

“Gregor has killed a sentry,” said Sreb- 
nitz. 

And the old man nodded his head. He sat 
down and seemed to be waiting for some- 
thing. Presently the major returned with 
three armed soldiers. The Prussian had a 
paper in his hand and at once began to 
shout. The gist of his shouting was that 
Aryan life was sacred; that the German peo- 
ple knew this, but there were inferior races 
that did not. know it. To these races the 
Germans must act like stern parents, until 
the lesson was learned. Fifty persons must 
be shot to atone for the murder of the sentry. 
The behavior of his host had been correct; it 
was therefore a pleasure to spare him. Young 
Srebnitz, like the youth of the whole world, 
would learn to love Hitler if he did not 
already. The behavior of his mother was in- 
correct. 

He marched out of the house, and the 
soldiers led away the old woman. Her hus- 
band followed. Srebnitz, too, followed as 
far as the door. For one moment all three 
soldiers had their backs to him. He looked 
earnestly at their large shoulder blades. 
Then one of them made a half turn, and 
Srebnitz seemed to have changed his mind. 
He did not realize then that he would never 
see either of his parents again. He did not 
yet wholly believe Gregor. 

His mother was shot dead that afternoon. 
His father had insisted on accompanying her 
to the wall before which she had to stand; so 
the Germans had laughed, and shot him too. 


Tuere is a story of Kipling’s about a man 
whose pet ape tore his master’s wife to pieces 
from jealousy, and, knowing he had been 
naughty, kept away from the man for some 
days, till the man lured him back with little 
kindnesses and finally killed him. 

The position between Srebnitz and the 
Prussian major on the day after the re- 
'‘prisals was, in their attitude toward each 
other, somewhat that of the man and the 
‘ape, after the ape had killed the woman. 
Did Srebnitz feel resentment? the major 
wondered. He did not seem to; and yet the 
officer suspected that Srebnitz might have 
such a feeling. He reasoned with Srebnitz. 
In war, he explained, certain things were 
necessary. He explained the usage of re- 
prisals. Srebnitz agreed at once. 

He smiled. “‘I must cook your dinner now. 
It will not be cooked quite as well as it used 
to be.” 

“Naturally,” said the Prussian. 

After dinner the major marched out, and 
Srebnitz was left in the lonely house, to sit 
by the kitchen fire and make his plans. 
Srebnitz’s plans had not progressed very far 
when there came a knock at the door. 
Srebnitz could not guess who it could be; 
and, had he guessed for long, the man he saw 
in the doorway would have been the last of 
his guesses. 

“Gregor!” Srebnitz exclaimed. 

Gregor smiled. 

“They have killed my father and mother,” 
said Srebnitz. 

“Yes, and mine,” said Gregor. ‘‘Our 
fathers and mothers were lost when the Ger- 
mans first came. We are probably all lost. 
But The Land will be free.” 

“T will get the rifle,” said Srebnitz. 

“That is right,’ said Grégor. ‘Their 
sentries wear bandoliers. Remember to 
bring the bandolier.”’ 

“There’s a curfew.” 

“I came to tell you about that,” said 
Gregor. “‘You must go by moonlight, so that 
the sentry can see you. Have a piece of white 
paper in your hand. Say ‘Erlaubniss’—that 
means ‘permit’—and give it to him.” 

“But when he reads it?”’ 

“He must never read it.” 

“No,” said Srebnitz. “‘And then?” 

“Then take his rifle and bandolier, and 
take off your boots, and hide till the moon 
goes down. Tie your boots round your neck; 
you will want them on the Mountain.” 
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“Where will I hide?” 

“The two best places are the wood and the 
public gardens. So avoid those two. The 
Germans will search them as soon as they 
miss their sentry. There are plenty of little 
gardens among the houses; you know them 
all.” 

Srebnitz did not speak, but gazed thought- 
fully into the fire. 

“Well?” said Gregor. 

“T was thinking of the rifle and bayonet,” 
said Srebnitz. 

“Don’t bring the bayonet. Hlaka doesn’t 
want them. The Germans will be twenty, 
and even fifty, to one, when we fight, so we 
can’t sail in with the bayonet.” 

“Fifty to one?” said Srebnitz. 

“Perhaps a hundred to one. But that 
doesn’t trouble Hlaka. He makes up the 
difference by brains. You must use your 
brains, or Hlaka will flog you.” 

Perhaps a troubled look came into Sreb- 
nitz’s face, for he knew he was not so clever 
as Gregor, and feared that he might fail 
Hlaka. 

“You’ve shot conies, haven’t you?” said 
Gregor. 

“A few, but only with an air gun.” 

“That’s all the brains you need,” said 
Gregor. “A stupid man might kill a cony 
with a rifle, if he took a long shot, but not 
with an air gun. And we don’t take long 
shots. Now get your air gun.” 

Srebnitz went to get his air gun. ‘‘ What 
part of the Mountain shall I come to?” he 
asked. 

“Any part. We shall find you. You will be 
watched all the way. If you carry the rifle 
in your hand, carry it with the stock fore- 


THE GOOD LIFE 


My code of life and conduct is 

simply this: work hard, play to 
the allowable limit; disregard 
equally the good and bad opinions 
of others; never do a friend a dirty 
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satisfied with life always, but never 
with oneself. _—GEORGE JEAN NATHAN. 


It is most important in this world 
to be pushing, but it is fatal to seem 
so. —BENJAMIN JOWETT. 


most.” Then he picked up the air gun and 
looked at it. ““That’s a nice air gun. Would 
you like it up on the Mountain?”’ 

“Oh, yes. Shall I bring it?” 

“No. You will have your rifle to bring. 
I'll take it for you.” There and then he began 
to slip it down his waistcoat with the stock 
uppermost. Then he walked out into the 
street. ““See you soon,” he shouted, and was 
gone. 

Srebnitz began to prepare supper. He had 
not been in the kitchen long when a furious 
knocking was heard at the door and the 
major was there. 

“Heil Hitler,’ said Srebnitz. 

“ Heil Hitler,’ replied the major. 

Srebnitz could not bring himself to say 
much. After supper, when he went into the 
kitchen to put the plates away, he packed a 
good deal of butter and some bacon and 
bread into a sack. Would the major go to bed 
before the moon set? Already through a 
window he saw the moon hanging low. 
Would beer help? He opened two bottles 
and placed them beside the major, who was 
pleased. Then he returned to the kitchen. 
There he found a sheet of paper and made 
out his permit; he wrote on it, “It is a free 
Land.” 

After what seemed a long time he heard 
a yawn, then silence. He looked into the 
sitting room; it was as he hoped, and the 
major had fallen asleep. He slipped out into 
the street. 

He heard the sound of three men march- 
ing. Then he saw the glint of an electric torch 
flashing out. To go back would be to lose 
time, and the moon was getting low. There 
was a side street only fifty yards ahead, 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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lich he thought he could reach. He ran up 
2 steps of a house and flattened himself 
ainst the door. The patrol turned up that 
‘eet, but they drew level and kept 
vaight on. 
He left the door and continued his 
armey. When he came to his next turning he 
used, to hear how far the marching feet 
d got. He heard them on the wide road, 
st the far end of the street he had just 
_, tered. He was very near the sentry now. 
Vils turned and, as soon as the patrol was out 
hearing, walked loudly toward the sentry. 
2 held out his white paper. 
Before the sentry challenged, Srebnitz 
led out ‘“Evlaubniss,” for it was death to 
out in the streets after dark without a 
rmit. 
‘Srebnitz handed the paper to the sentry 
the same hand that held the knife; the 
‘\ade was under his hand and lying along his 
jist. The sentry tried to read it, but there 
as not enough moonlight. 
Srebnitz spoke of his mother in his own 
Inguage. ““My mother was always kind,”’ he 
id. And then he stabbed the sentry to the 

. The thin knife slipped in easily. The 

try coughed and Srebnitz seized his 
roat with his left hand for fear that he 
\ould cry out; with his right hand he caught 
le rifle before it could fall. 
| He had forgotten to loosen his boot strings, 
;/) he cut them now with the knife. Then he 
lipped the bandolier over the dead man’s 
sad and threw it over his own shoulder, and 
“yok off his boots and ran, picking up his 
mall sack of food as he went. A flash of 
woonlight on the bayonet as he ran re- 
iinded him that 
‘regor had told him 
jat Hlaka did not 
jeed bayonets, so he 
nfixed it from the 
fle and threw it 
ito a door, where it afanwantinie 
fuck 

There was no pur- 
it as yet. It struck 
rebnitz that the 
afest place for him 
‘as as near as possi- 
le to the patrol. If 
dey turned, he must 
an; till then, they 
soul warn him 
thenever they 
ssed a sentry, and 
jfaere would be no more patrols just behind. 

For a long while he ‘followed the pa- 
rol, till it turned down a street that led 
way from the Mountain. Srebnitz kept 
traight on. 
| The moon was very near to the left side 
f the Mountain, but it still gave too much 
ight; and Srebnitz looked for a place to 
tide. The houses he passed had gardens in 
ront of them, but too minute to grow any 
tees. Then he saw a garden so neat and 
yell tended, with the moonlight shining on 
yatches of lemon blossom, bright in the dark 
ff the leaves, and with something else about 
t that he could not define, but that charmed 
im somehow as the echo of chimes that had 
ust stopped ringing on a summer’s evening, 
hat the idea came to him suddenly that in 
his house he might find shelter. Without 
y hesitation he went to the door and 
ocked. As he knocked he heard marching 
eet again. The door was opened by someone 
ith a knitted shawl over her face. 
Srebnitz walked in, his right hand all over 
lood, and much of the sleeve, and said, 
‘It is for The Land.” 


e 


Philadelphia. 


























Tue figure behind the shawl nodded, and 
nade a gesture with one hand to an inner 
door. Then she shut the door on the street, 
while Srebnitz walked into the room to 
which she had pointed. There two old ladies 
sat knitting. They glanced at Srebnitz’s rifle 
and the blood on his hand, and went on with 
their knitting. 

“It is a fine evening,’’ said one of them. 

“Yes,” said Srebnitz, and then added, “It 
is for The Land.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the other old lady. “Are 
you going to the Mountain?”’ 
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“Yes. To Hlaka.”’ 

“You must have some tea before you go.” 

The marching footsteps drew nearer, and 
a patrol passed the door as they all listened. 

“The moon will set soon,” said the old 
lady who had offered the tea. Her name was 
Isabella. 

“TI must wash my hands,” said Srebnitz, 
looking down with a shocked expression at 
his own right hand. 

“That is as you wish,” said Isabella. 
“But, if you are going to Hlaka, they say— 
do they not, Angelica?—that he will receive 
you better with your right hand unwashed.” 

“That is what I have heard,” said 
Angelica. 

“Sophia,”’ called Isabella, ‘bring some 
tea for this young gentleman.”’ 

“Yes,” said Angelica, “‘and he must have 
a blanket.’’ She went to get one. 

Now Srebnitz heard the sounds of a stir 
down the road, the very sounds he had been 
expecting. 


‘You must not go by that road,”’ Isabella 
said, pointing to the front door. “But 
Sophia will show you a lane that goes 
straight to the Mountain.” 

They were still listening to the noises 
when Angelica returned with the blanket, 
which she made up into a long roll and 
handed to Srebnitz. Soon Sophia came in 
with the tea, this time with no shawl over 
her face. 

“This is our niece Sophia,’”’ said Isabella. 

“Good evening,” said Srebnitz. 

Then they all had tea. 

Men in thick boots hurried past the house, 
going up the street that slanted toward the 
Mountain, away from 
the town. 

“And are your par- 


ents well?” asked 
Angelica. 
“Yes,” said Sreb- 
transportation, nitz. ; 
The two old ladies 
sighed. 
Suddenly there 


came a roar of knocks 
on the street door. 

“Quick, Sophia,” 
said Isabella. And she 
threw two of the four 
teacups into the 
grate, and their sau- 
cers after them, 
where they lay 
broken among the ashes. “To the Moun- 
tain,’’ she said to Sophia, ‘‘and remember to 
lock the back door after you.” 

Srebnitz wanted to thank her, but there 
was not time. 

“We shall see you again one day,” she 
said. ‘You can thank us then.” 

The knocking came again. 

Isabella called out, ““Who is there?” 

“Police,” came the shouted answer. 
“Open at once.” 

Sophia and Srebnitz were in the kitchen 
now. As Isabella opened the front door, 
Sophia opened the back. As the Germans 
entered the house she picked up part of a 
ham, then followed Srebnitz out the back 
door and locked it from the outside. Sophia 
handed the ham to Srebnitz. They came to a 
small wicket, which Sophia opened, and 
they were in a narrow lane. 

For a little while the moon shone faintly 
on white blossom; then Srebnitz and Sophia 
came to the darkness where the moon was 
hid by the Mountain. 

“T have brought another blanket for 
you,” said Sophia. 

He was troubled about the old ladies. 
“Your aunts,” he said. “‘Should I not wait 
to see if they need help?” 

“They never need help. They are very 
good at talking to Germans. They have been 
to our house before.” 

All the while they were walking quickly 
toward the Mountain. 

“Have you a box of matches?” asked 
Srebnitz. ‘I cannot see your face.” 

“You saw it in the house.” 

“That was a long time ago.” 

“Have you no matches?”’ 

“No.” 
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Wlakens of, Aha - Sclizer 


“‘Hlaka will say something to you, if you 
come to him without matches.” 

“What will he say?” 

‘He will say a great deal.” 

“Will he be angry?” 

“‘T hope not.” 

“Will you give me a box of matches?” 
asked Srebnitz, rightly guessing she had 
some. 

“Yes,” said Sophia, “if you do not waste 
them.” He held out his hand. ‘‘Not now,” 
said Sophia, “‘ you do not need them yet.” 

The dark lane led away from the houses 
now, among fields and orchards. They 
walked in silence and darkness. Other young 
men had told of walking with girls along 
lanes on spring- nights such as this, and 
Srebnitz had thrilled to hear; but instead of 
stars and fruit blossoms over their heads, 
though they were actually there, there 
seemed something else over both of them: it 
was the huge wings of Death. He thought of 
the beauty of Sophia’s face, and wanted to 
see it again, but she would not give him a 
match. And then, just as he was going to ask 
again, they saw flashes of light ahead of 
them, for they were coming back to streets. 
The flashes were from electric torches carried 
by Germans. 

“You cannot come any farther,’ said 
Srebnitz. 

But Sophia said, “You cannot find your 
way alone. I will turn back when I come to 
the houses.” 

They slanted toward their left, and there 
were the houses, and beyond them the 
Mountain, visible under the stars. Here 
Sophia, speaking in whispers, gave Srebnitz 
the blanket and the matches and showed him 
the way. He must cross two more streets, and 
that would bring him to open country and 
soon a small wood, and then the Mountain. 

“Do you think you will be able to see the 
Mountain?” she asked. 


In THE darkness Srebnitz could not be sure 
whether or not she was laughing at him. So 
he said that he could see the Mountain now. 
Then it was time to say good-by, and Sreb- 
nitz stepped on the pavement, pausing for a 
moment to find all the words of thanks that 
were due, and to warn Sophia to go quietly 
and watchfully. But Sophia was gone. 

Srebnitz soon came to the street from 
which the lights had flashed. It seemed full 
of Germans. So he walked across it; and the 
street to which he came seemed empty, and 
it slanted steeply, as though its pavement 
were the hem of a cloak that covered the 
feet of the Mountain. 

There were no sounds ahead of him, yet he 
walked warily. He crossed another street 
safely, but heard sounds of marching behind 
him. Srebnitz quickened his pace. He 
crossed another street, and still met no op- 
position. 

He went very cautiously past the last 
houses, and then the pavement ended. The 
road was no more than an ordinary country 
road. He stopped and listened attentively 
for as long as he thought it would take 
Sophia to return to her home and, hearing no 
shots, was sure she had got home in safety. 
Then he walked slowly down the road, and 
came to the wood. 

When he was far from the town he sat 
down and put on his boots. He felt almost 
perfectly safe now, for any patrol he might 
meet on the road would never overtake him 
in the rough country by night. He had only 
to run a few yards to his left, and the night 
and the Mountain would take care of him. 
So he went on slowly, thinking of Hlaka. 

The eastern stars paled and a light came 
low in the sky and the night seemed to {cow 
colder. A very elementary instinct prompted 
him to eat food, and he sat down by the road 
and cut a slice from the ham Sophia had 
given him, and a slice of bread. 

As he ate, dawn came up coldly and slowly, 
first in a dead hush, then with the familiar 
sounds that accompany dawn in Europe, 
rising up from the far town, the dull and 
occasional rap of volleys of musketry. Re- 
prisals already, thought Srebnitz. A feeling 
of horror went through him for a moment. 
Then he remembered Gregor’s words, that 
all these people were lost already. Today, 
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tomorrow or next day they would die; only 
The Land would be saved. 

At a certain altitude above the town 
Liberty seemed to dwell. Near here, or 
farther up where Hlaka served her, Liberty 
was enthroned. Her banners were beginning 
to show over the Mountain now, as the sun, 
although not yet risen, caught floating 
clouds, and larks rose up to sing to her. He 
was going to join her guards. Then the boy’s 
mind, playing with fancies, tried to picture 
what uniform the guards of Liberty should 
wear. Suddenly a glance fell on his own 
clothes, and he realized that the guards of 
Liberty wore plain clothes, much like his 
own, with a red sleeve. 


Srebnitz, starting up and seeing broad 
daylight, realized that it was time for him 
to go on at once. He stooped to pick up his 
rifle, spun round and looked all about him, 
and found his rifle was gone. If an earth- 
quake had sunk the Mountain into the earth, 
he could not have felt more aghast. For he 
could not go to Hlaka without a rifle. What 
could he do? 

And after a while another question came 
to him. Why had the German rifle been taken 
from him, and he been left alive? The sun 
had not risen when he had fallen asleep. It 
was death to be out without a permit be- 
tween sunset and sunrise. And it was death 
to be in possession of arms. Was another man 
going to join Hlaka with his rifle? It was the 
thought of that that made him turn up the 
Mountain. He would go to Hlaka and com- 
plain that he had been robbed. 
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By Catherine Haydon Jacobs 


Let not these eyes, feasted with 
green, forget 

The beauty at my feet where cold 
and wet 

Dead leaf and acorn, pine cone, 
ancient earth, 

Knowing no season, fashion no 
regret. 


He hurried up the road for nearly an hour. 
Then, where the last scraps of wild vegeta- 
tion grew, he saw a few thin sheep grazing, 
and an old shepherd near them. The shepherd 
was tall and still powerful, and was looking 
at Srebnitz with a fixed look. 

Srebnitz shouted “‘Good morning,” but 
the shepherd neither answered nor changed 
his expression. So Srebnitz went on. 

After that he saw nobody, and in another 
hour came to the end of the road among 
rocks as large as cottages, lying below a cliff. 
Tracks wound up from there, but only 
tracks, and Srebnitz wondered what Gregor 
had meant when he had said that he could 
go to any part of the Mountain and that he 
would come on Hlaka. He called with a long 
clear cry, calling the name of Gregor. And 
the only answer was echoes. 

His despair stimulated in him a feverish 
energy, and he hurried by one of the steep 
foot tracks still higher upward. To his right 
the Mountain rose into peaks, but above 
him the sky line was not far away. This he 
soon reached, and saw before him a flat 
circular space, scarcely a hundred yards 
across, with little steep hills all round it. He 
went down to it and called again, but even 
the echoes seemed less responsive. 

He turned round and walked back to look 
at the city below him, on the other side. As 
he recrossed the level arena he noticed in the 
midst of it a looser patch of sandy soil, a lit- 
tle circle less than a yard across. He went 
up to look at it and disturbed the loose soil 
with his foot; as he did so, a voice said, 
“Leave that alone.” 

He looked up and at first saw no one. Then 
a young man walked toward him down a 


| rocky slope of the hills. He carried a rifle, 
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and wore a bandolier. Srebnitz gazed at him 
in silence, and saw other men come over the 
rocks. There were ten of them. 

Srebnitz said to the man that he saw first, 
“T have come to join Hlaka.” 

The man walked farther toward him and 
said, ‘‘Hlaka does not take everyone. Hlaka 
is angry with you.” 

“Haka?” said Srebnitz. ““Why?” 

The other men were coming near him, too, 
and among them he saw Gregor. His face lit 
up, but there was no welcome in any of the 
faces. 

Srebnitz opened his sack and drew out the 
ham and the loaves and said, “I have 
brought these,” and laid them down on the 
sack. The eyes of all showed interest. 

Then Gregor came up to Srebnitz and 
drew him a little away from the rest and 
said, ‘‘Why did you not carry your rifle with 
the stock foremost as I told you?” 

Srebnitz said, “It was almost dark. No- 
body could see me.” 

Gregor said, “‘Hlaka can see in the dark.” 

“T am sorry.” 

“And then, you went to sleep. Hlaka 
never lets any men sleep until they are hid- 
den.” 

“Who got my rifle?”” asked Srebnitz. 

“You must ask Hlaka that,” said Gregor. 
“He is Master of the Mountain.” 

“What will he do?” 

“He is very angry,” said Gregor. Then he 
glanced at Srebnitz’s right hand and sleeve. 
“T’ll tell you what; as soon as you see Hlaka, 
shake hands with him. He may shake hands 
with you when he sees your hand like that. 
Andthen perhaps——” 

“But where is 
Hlaka?”’ he asked. 





“T told you. He is PROVERBS 


in the Mountain.” 
“But plat seas of ocean to an ant. 
the Mountain?” 


A coconut shell full of water is an 


“What way is the wind blowing?” said — 
Gregor. 

“T don’t know.” 

“You must always know from what point 
the wind is blowing.” 

A low whistle sounded, and all the men in 
the little arena moved toward the rocks. 

“There is an airplane coming,’ said 
Gregor. ‘“We.can’t see it yet. We have a lis- 
tening apparatus. We go to those caves.” 
He pointed to hollows under ledges of rock 
where the wild sheep sometimes rested. 
Gregor began to walk toward one of them, 
and Srebnitz turned to come with him. Both 
of them went into the shallow cave. The 
airplane roared over, and went away to the 
north. When it was out of hearing Srebnitz 
crawled out, but Gregor told him to wait. 
“Tf he is searching the Mountain,” he said, 
“he will circle back.” 

But no airplane returned. It was away on 
some journey. 

“Where is the army?” asked Srebnitz. 

“Some of them are up among those 
peaks,”’ said Gregor. 


SometuInc in his hesitation brought into 
Srebnitz’s mind a surprising suspicion. 
“Where is the main body?” he asked. 

“It is enough for the purpose,” said 
Gregor, ‘‘and grows every day.” 

“Are we the main body?” 

Gregor smiled, but said nothing; later that 
day Srebnitz learned that the total force in 
the Mountain was fifteen men. 

Now Hlaka and all his men, for five more 
had come down the Mountain, were gath- 
ered in the midst of 
the little arena, where 
the sandy soil had been 
thrown over the cin- 
ders. 

“A cloudy day,” said 
Gregor. ‘We shall 


“Here.” The bat had a guest and said, ‘‘?’'m have a hot dinner.” 
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hill, Srebnitz saw the 
old shepherd, but taller 


It is not enough for a man to 


—Irish. _ tion, remained silent. 
But as soon as a fire 


and straighter than he ,now how to ride, he must know WAS lit he saw that the 


had seemed before,and how to fall. 
even fiercer. Srebnitz 
walked toward him 
and stretched out his 
right hand. 

Hlaka flashed a fierce 
glance at him. “Is that 
man’sblood?”’heasked. 

“Yes,” replied Srebnitz, gravely. 

“Then I will shake hands with you.’ 

“May I have my rifle?”’ asked Srebnitz. 

“No. You have a man’s hand, but a 
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lighter clouds of it that 
might stray over the 
rocks could only be 
seen against a clear 
sky. A caldron and tri- 
pod had been brought out of a cave, and in 
it the cook boiled mutton. 

All the men cut their meat with the same 
thin sharp knives that Srebnitz had used to 
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ways a wind on the Mountain. And one of us 
will come to you there, ten minutes’ walk 
downwind of the fire. If you should want 
one of us at night, light two fires some yards 
apart, and the second one, which should be 
the smaller of the two, will show the direc- 
tion in which you went. Walk for a quarter 
of an hour at night, and then wait until 
someone comes to you. And you must obey 
orders. I told you to carry your rifle with the 
stock forward. Any man unknown to Hlaka, 
with a rifle on the Mountain, carrying it any 
other way is likely to be shot.” 


“ec 
il BROUGHT these cartridges,’’ said Sreb- 
nitz, touching his bandolier, for his repute 


“Yes,” said Gregor. “Tell me how you got 


rifle, was allowed the friendship of these 
men, and soon they heard from him how his 
parents had been slaughtered.. Hlaka asked 
suddenly for the name of the Prussian major. 
Srebnitz had found out the major’s name be- 
fore he had left his"home; it was Major von 
Wald, and this he told. 

Hlaka said to a man beside him, “Bring 
me the book.” This man went to one of the 
hollows between ledge and ledge of rock, and 
brought a book in a binding of rough leather, 
while another man brought a pen and ink. 
And Hlaka took the pen, made of an eagle’s 
feather, and dipped it into the ink and said 
to Srebnitz, “It is death for any man to have 
his name in this book.”” Then he threw a 
pinch of sand over the name that he had 
written, and gave one of his men the book to 
return to its safe place. 
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better than Hlaka. But he is severe.” 
“T’ll try,” said Srebnitz. 


hind things, and taught him to know where 
(Continued on Page 114) 
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the horizon would be to any watcher below, 
so that he should never come between a 
German’s eyes and the sky. And he must 
never fire a shot at a hundred yards. If they 
never wasted a cartridge and never showed 
themselves, they would kill the Germans in 
time. 

“And can we fight five thousand men?” 
asked Srebnitz. 

“Why not?’ said Gregor. “But you must 
obey Hlaka.” 

Then Gregor picked up the little air gun 
and gave Srebnitz a small spade and told him 
to come and practice shooting. 

“What is the spade for?’’ asked Srebnitz. 

“We all carry spades or trowels,” said 
Gregor. “It is often necessary in order to 
hide ourselves. And we are not allowed to 
shoot until we have done that.” 

Gregor led the way through the rocks, 
stooping and crawling when he came to the 
top of the crags. Then they went on till they 
came to the heath and the patches of oak 
scrub. There Gregor told Srebnitz to hide 
himself. 

““Where?”’ asked Srebnitz. 

“Anywhere.” 

Srebnitz lay down behind a tuft of heath 
and took the air gun from Gregor. Gregor 
went with a matchbox and set it up on a 
stone at seventy paces, lower down the slope. 
Then he walked back to Srebnitz. 

“TI can see you clearly from there,” he 
said. ““Only your head and shoulders are 
hidden.” 

And he made Srebnitz dig so as to sink 
himself a little, and made him dig up two 
more plants of heath, and hide the scar 
where he had dug them up, and showed him 
how to arrange them. Then he went back to 
within two or three yards of the matchbox, 
and when he was satisfied that Srebnitz 
could not be seen, he made a signal. And 
Srebnitz began shooting. Gregor corrected 
his aim after every shot. Srebnitz shot about 
forty pellets, and Gregor was pleased with his 
shooting. 
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“All you have to do now,” he said, “‘is to 
learn to hide yourself.” 

They walked back to the little arena 
which, with the caves in the rocks near it, 
was more their home than any other part of 
the Mountain. * 
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Hlaka had been. watching the clouds; and 
before evening they cleared away from the 
sun, rolling southward in great splendor, and 
Hlaka began to send a message by helio 
down to the town. 

“What is he signaling?”’ asked Srebnitz. 

“He signals names of German officers that 
are in that book. He would be sending the 
name of Major von Wald now.” 

“What code does he use?” asked Sreb- 
nitz. 

“No code,” replied Gregor. “Just the 
name in plain Morse.” 

“Will they not take precautions?” asked 
Srebnitz. . 
“Yes,” said Gregor. ‘‘ They will take many 

precautions. They are no use against us.” 

And Srebnitz began to feel from that mo- 
ment that there was some strange power in 
Hlaka, with his little band on the Mountain, 
which must not be measured merely by such 
numbers as fifteen and five thousand. 

When Hlaka returned to his cave one of 
the men came with a message, and Gregor 
told Srebnitz that they would march just 
before dark to another part of the Mountain. 
He explained that other armies fall in before 
they march, and stand for some time on 
parade, but that Hlaka’s men did the oppo- 
site and scattered and would all meet Hlaka 
as darkness fell, at the point he had named. 

Hlaka’s men one by one stole out from 
their caves and disappeared. All knew where 
the meeting place was to be except Srebnitz, 
and Gregor went with him. He followed 
Gregor till Gregor was only a dark shape in 
the night, and they came to the meeting - 
place and found Hlaka there with some of his 
men. The rest came quietly, shape by shape 
appearing out of the darkness. All had arm- 
fuls of wood, and these they threw down 
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J Yes! underarm perspiration ruins many a beau- 
tiful dress, and underarm odors ruin many a girl's 
happiness, too. The action of perspiration will deterio- 
rate and discolor even the finest fabrics. And the 
damage is permanent, because no amount of dry 
cleaning ever completely restores a fabric ruined by 
underarm odors. These odors spoil the gown and, 
socially, they make life wretched besides. 
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days. This liquid anti-perspiraat does more than con- 
ceal odors. It prevents them. Stops them before they 
start. NONSPI protects your charm, your social assur- 
ance and your clothes, Feel free, feel fresh, this safe, 
swift, certain way. 
Use NONSPI.. 35¢ + 60¢ Sizes (plus tax) 
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SUERRILLA 


xefore Hlaka, and handfuls of straw were 
yrought and set alight, and soon a great 
sluster of flames was dancing on the Moun- 
-ain. Srebnitz glanced in the direction of the 
-own, for, though they were near the top of 
che ridge, they were on the southern side, 
‘n full view of the streets. 

“Why does he not light his fire on the 
other side of the Mountain?” asked Sreb- 
nitz. 

“That is Hlaka’s affair,” said Gregor. He 
turned toward the fire, where the cook was 
already getting to work with his frying pan. 

The men sat down, all but one man who 
stood watching. It was slices of ham that 
the cook was frying, and they were very soon 
ready. When the slices of ham were eaten, 
one bottle of wine was sent round. Then a 
gourdlike instrument with strings was 
brought out by a man called Iskander, and 
he played a few bars with a bow and was 
about to sing, when the man on watch 
shouted “‘Flash.”’ 

They got up quickly, and two men helped 
the cook and they walked away from the fire 
with everything that they had, back in the 
direction from which they had come. 

Then they heard the boom of a gun and 
the sound of a shell, that had gone up into 
the night sky, coming down toward them. 
It fell nearly two hundred yards short of the 
fire and burst, and its fragments flew over 
the Mountain, crying with that wild scream 
that man has let loosé among man. When the 
last of the echoes from this shell had fallen 
from peak and cliff, Srebnitz saw the flash 
of another shot in the town. 

Then men who had lain down when they 
heard the first shell coming got up and 
walked still farther away from the fire and 
lay down again when they heard the snarl of 
the second shell, which burst far over the 
fire near the top of the ridge. Again they 
went on, and Srebnitz saw a third flash, and 
heard the boom of the cannon; and the third 
shell lit in the very midst of the fire. Hlaka’s 
men all cheered, for they loved good shoot- 
ing. Then they all went back to the caves. 
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Girls! A deflaking process of 
dried up, faded skin cells } 
must constantly take place 
in the skin (even in young 
girls) —otherwise your com- 
plexion often appears drab, 
coarse, so lifeless looking. 
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effective and quickest ways 
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A Real Short Cut To Beauty 


Just spread Edna Wallace Hopper’s 
White Clay Pack over face and neck. 
Let dry (usually takes about 8 min- 
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“Hlaka wants them to see something of 


us up here,” Gregor explained to Srebnitz, 
“because he wants more rifles.” 

Srebnitz was beginning to understand. 
“They will come up to look for us?” he said. 
“Yes,” said Gregor. ‘They will come.” 

“Will Hlaka let me have my rifle?” 

“All rifles on this mountain are his rifles,” 
said Gregor. ‘“‘But I will tell him that you 
shot straight at seventy yards, and he may 
let you have it tomorrow.” 

“Will they come tomorrow?” 

“Yes, they are certain to come tomorrow. 
And we shall get some more rifles.” 


Nothing disturbed Srebnitz until daylight 
woke him. But there was a stir in the little 
encampment. Gregor, who was already up, 
shouted into the cave to tell Srebnitz that 
breakfast was ready. Srebnitz came out and 
walked with him over to where the cook was 
frying rashers of bacon. Hlaka and most of 
his men sat by the fire. Srebnitz, eager to 
know as much as he could, asked Gregor 
what they would do that morning. 

“We have breakfast first,” said Gregor. 
“After that, we shall go down to the heath. 
The Germans are coming.” 

Hlaka, seated beside the fire and having 
heard their words, shouted to Srebnitz, 
“They saw our fire last night. They hit it 
with their gun, so they are not quite blind. 
But they are coming nearer to look.” 

Srebnitz blurted out the words that were 
nearest his heart: “Can I have my rifle?” 

“Your rifle?” said Hlaka thoughtfully. 
After a while he said, ““Yes. If you can take 
it from me while I am asleep.” 

“T shall never find you asleep,” said 
Srebnitz, sighing. 

That somehow pleased Hlaka. “‘No,” he 
said gravely, and added, ‘Take your rifle,” 
and handed it to Srebnitz, for it was by his 
side. ‘““And you may have the cartridges in 
your bandolier. But if you waste more than 
five of them, you will never be given any 
more.’”’ And Hlaka turned to finish his 
breakfast. (Continued on Page 117) 
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your skin such a youthful glow. 
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Mix 1 lb. ground, smoked ham, %4 
cup corn meal, % cup cut green 
pepper, ¥% teasp. pepper, 1 beaten 
egg, 4% cup milk. Pack into greased 
61-in. ring mold. 

Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 
1 hour, or until firm. Turn out into 
baking pan. Add a can of Stokely’s 
Finest Pineapple Slices; pour over 
loaf % cup pineapple juice. Put 
under broiler 15 minutes, basting 
loaf to glaze. Put Peas a la King in 
center, pineapple around edge. 
Serves 4. 

The thing that really puts the 
m-m-m in this delicious menu is the 
way you fix those luscious peas. 
And the big secret there is in the 
peas themselves. Nothing but the 
finest will do to start with. And that, 
of course, means Stokely’s Finest. 
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(Continued from Page 115) 

Srebnitz gathered from the talk of the 
en that an airplane had come over earlier, 
d that afterward about fifty men had been 
on the march, coming away from the 
own, but were now lost to sight. 

The bacon was eaten and coffee passed 
ound, and while the.men drank it Hlaka 
xplained what they had to do: the Ger- 
ans, he said, would come by the road, with 
couts out in front; where the slope rose 
teeply from the roadside Iskander would 
yait for them, about seventy yards back 
mong the myrtle, and would get as many as 
e could; if they attacked him straight up 
ie mountain, he would retire from bush to 
and shoot many more as he went; but 
ey would have more sense than that and 
yould come round on his left or right, and so 
hey would meet another of Hlaka’s men, 
also hidden; and, as they tried to close with 
im, they would meet another. Seven of the 
en would be disposed like that, and Hlaka 
would be with the rest beside the road, much 


emained of the German party. 
Then his eye fell on Srebnitz. ‘“You can 
Wz0 with Iskander,’’ he said. ‘‘And if you show 
iyourself, you’re no good to me, and the Ger- 
ans can have you.” 
Then they marched off. That is to say, 
ey scattered from round the fire, and each 
an soon disappeared. The Germans, as 
Hlaka’s men left their fire and their break- 
ast, were coming out of the pine wood 
‘ough which Srebnitz had come. Iskander 
and all the rest were over the ridge on the 
north side of the Mountain, moving west- 
ward, till they came to 
| little valleys or clefts 
} along which they could 
) move unseen, and went 


} that the Germans were. 


A DEADLIER ENEMY 


down them on the side An Arab folk tale relates that ing through air; but 
Pestilence once met a caravan they were harmless, be- 
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“Whoever gets a good bead first on a Ger- 
man. But let the scouts go by.” 

After that they spoke no more. Some- 
times Iskander stood up and peered over the 
heath, and lay down again. After about the 
fifth time that he did this he made a sign 
to Srebnitz, and lay quite still. Srebnitz 
watched the road intently. Then he heard 
the boots of men marching, and soon two 
men came into view. As they went out of 
sight another man came round the bend and, 
when he disappeared after the other two, the 
tramp of boots became louder. 

Then the German column came into sight, 
marching in threes. The leading men were 
only a hundred yards away, and Srebnitz 
was about to clutch at the trigger again, 
when he remembered Iskander’s scorn. The 
men marched on, and he kept his sights on 
them till they seemed to be at about seventy 
yards; then, being certain of his aim, he fired, 
and fired a second shot as fast as he could. 
He did not hear Iskander’s shot, because he 
fired at the same moment. 


The Germans at once left the road and got 
into the heath below it, Iskander firing his 
second shot as they went; and three men 
were left lying on the road. Stooping among 
the myrtle, which partly hid them, some of 
the Germans went back the way they had 
come, and Iskander shot one of them; others 
went on in the direction in which they had 
been going, near to the road. A few remained 
below Iskander and Srebnitz, shooting at 
where they supposed them to be. 
Presently Iskander crawled forward, and 
after a while he fired one shot, and then 
crawled back to Sreb- 
nitz. Srebnitz heard for 
the first time the sharp 
crack of bullets crash- 


} After crossing the ridge upon the desert way to Bagdad. cause he and Iskander 
| with Iskander,Srebnitz ‘“Why,”’ asked the Arab chief, “must —_ were behind the skyline 
saw no more of any of Yeu hasten to Bagdad?” of the men who were 


| the others. They went 


replied. 
‘where trees grew two is 


“To take 5000 lives,’’ Pestilence 


Upon the way back from the City 


shooting. Iskander ex- 
plained that they were 


}or three times the of the Caliphs, Pestilence and the | COming round them on 
height of a man, as_ caravan: met again. “You deceived both sides up the slope, 
they grew nowhere else me,” the chief said angrily. ‘‘In- and that he and Sreb- 

'on the upper Moun- stead of 5000 lives, you took 50.000!" = nitz, who could no 
tain. Iskander had “Nay,” said Pestilence. ‘Five longer see any Germans 

| brought hisstringedin- thousand and not one more. It was pelow, would move 


strument with him. He Fear who killed the rest.” farther up the hill. 
played as they went — MAURICE DUHAMEL: Quoted in They Tell a Story, “Did you get him?” 
| through the wood, and Edited by Martha Lupton. (Maxwell Droke.) asked Srebnitz. 


' sang softly. As they 
came out of the wood 
on to a slope of myrtle and heath, they saw 

the whole length of the road below them. 
“There they are,” said Iskander. And they 
saw the Germans marching, with three 
scouts out in front, all on the road. 

_ Srebnitz unslung his rifle and gripped it 
and moved his finger toward the trigger. 

Iskander stopped his playing. “If Hlaka 
ever sees you do that he will have you 
flogged,”’ he said. 

Srebnitz removed his finger hastily from 

_ the trigger. 

“Nobody ever does that,” said Iskander, 
“except actually to fire a shot, or to be 
photographed. We are not being photo- 
graphed today, and the Germans are two 
miles off.” 


Sresnitz was stung by Iskander’s words, 
and still more deeply abashed by his own 
stupidity, but he was learning. And Iskander, 
with his rifle still slung from his shoulder, 
went on playing the tunes, though now he 
sang no longer. They went down the slope 
till they were close to the road to which the 
hill plunged steeply. They only had to stoop 
to be hidden. There they stopped, and 
Iskander made Srebnitz hide himself, choos- 
ing his own tuft of heath; this Srebnitz did, 
_ making use of all that he had learned from 
; Gregor the day before. Iskander found a 
_ Place for himself a few yards away and un- 
_ Slung his rifle and lay down. Directly below 
them they could not see the road, for the 
hill took a steeper plunge within thirty yards 
of it, but a little to the right they had a per- 
_ fect view of fifty or sixty yards of road. 
_ “Who will shoot first?’’ asked Srebnitz. 
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Iskander nodded his 
head, and led the way 
up the hill. Then, hearing a shot from 
the men who were now on their right, and 
then two more, Iskander turned in their di- 
rection, and Srebnitz followed. They had not 
gone far in that direction when they heard a 
machine gun, turned onto the slope below 
them, from which the Germans were attack- 
ing the center of the little line of men, the 
center which had been Iskander and Sreb- 
nitz, but was now only myrtle and heath. So 
Iskander led Srebnitz more to their left, till 
they got to a point that was straight above 
where they had fired their first shots, and 
Iskander told Srebnitz to get cover here. 

“They will come straight up after they 
have finished with their machine guns.” 

Then he got cover for himself, facing down 
the slope. There were ¢learly two machine 
guns now, and the ricochets screamed over 
their heads. There were three or four more 
shots on what was now their left, and the 
sound of a shot came from their right, and 
then another and then a third. In miniature, 
the Germans were doing a pincer movement. 
The fire of the machine guns ceased, and the 
silence was broken only by two more shots 
on the left and two on the right; presently a 
head appeared, coming up the slope, and a 
line of ten men appeared. 

“Wait,” said Iskander. And Srebnitz 
waited until he was sure the men were within 
seventy yards. Then he shot a German 
through the chest, and fired quickly at 
another and missed, while Iskander killed 
one. ‘Don’t waste bullets,’ said Iskander. 

Srebnitz remembered that he had wasted 
one himself down by the road, yet Iskander’s 
warning steadied him. 
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Still the Germans had not seen them, and 
the shots that they fired were no guide, be- 
cause at those close ranges the rifle cannot be 
heard, but only the crash of the bullet. They 
were coming slowly up the steep slope, and 
Srebnitz shot another, and Iskander shot 
one more also. There were no longer any 
Germans straight in front of them, and the 
six survivors at the left end of the German 
line went on doggedly up the slope. One 
came close enough to have seen them for cer- 
tain, but Iskander shot him, and the rest 
went on. Soon they were out of sight, and 
| Srebnitz raised his head, but Iskander signed 
to him to lie down again. 

“They'll get above our men and shoot 
down at them,” he said. Then he led Sreb- 
nitz, stooping through the heath, till they 
were exactly below the five men who had 
gone up the mountain. 

There they got cover again, and Iskander 
began to sing an old martial air of his coun- 
| try. He sang it loudly. The five men halted 
and listened. Iskander ceased singing, and 
| the men came back down the hill. 

Still there were shots from both the left 
and the right. The Germans’ bayonets were 
fixed, and they came quicker down the slope 
than they had gone up, and Srebnitz was 
wondering if they would stop them in time. 
Just as he wondered, Iskander shot one, who 
fell with his rifle crashing onto a rock. 
Srebnitz shot another; and at that moment 

| the Germans saw them, and all three came 
leaping down the hill. But two men passing 
between two obstacles, a rock and a stunted 
oak,came for amoment 
so close to each other 
| that they made one 
target, and Srebnitz 
| was able to fire a quick 
| shot without fear of 
| missing, and one of the 
men dropped. Now it 
was bayonet against 
| rifle, two men against 
| two. 

The Germans could 
not stop to fire, be- 
cause by the time they 
steadied themselves 
| and shot they would 
| have made a station- 
ary target for too long; 
| so they rushed on down 
the hill and came to 
within a few yards, and 
Iskander and Srebnitz 
both fired before the 
bayonets could reach 
them. Iskander and 
Srebnitz had now shot fifteen men. If the 
three on their left and the three on their 
right had done as well, there would be few 
Germans left. 

Iskander ran down the slope, calling to 
Srebnitz to follow, to the place from which 
they had fired their first shots, for there were 
three rifles lying on the road, and a sudden 
fear came to Iskander that the retreating 
Germans who had gone farther up the Moun- 
tain would pick up this valued treasure. But 
these Germans went through the scrub be- 
low, to avoid any more losses. Soon all that 
were left were on the road again and there 
was no way of overtaking them except by 
following down the road, which was for- 
bidden by Hlaka. But Hlaka’s eight men, 
including himself, were in line down below, 
hidden on each side of the road, waiting. 
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Ass soon as the Germans were out of sight 
Srebnitz ran up the slope to gather the ten 
rifles, while Iskander went down to the road 
to get the three rifles there and two more 
below it. They started to hide a few of their 
fifteen new rifles and part of the ammuni- 
tion, and to carry the rest of their booty up 
to the caves. The three men who had been 
on their left were there before them and, 
one of these being the cook, the fire was 
lighted and dinner being prepared. Iskander 
and this little group asked each other how 
many rifles they had got, and the three 
greeted Srebnitz, but not much was said and 
there was little rejoicing. 

The men were thoughtful, as the magni- 
tude of their task for the first time seemed 
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of others to appeal to the other 
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to come down on them. Fifteen men bou 
by a new chain of friendship stronger the 
any they had known before, led by a m 
they loved, though he sometimes flogg 
them. These men had been merry at first, 
joicing in the novelties of each Gay and | 
their abundant freedom; but now, with ; 
this wealth of new weapons, each man pe 
ceived that freedom was not a light a1 
lovely thing to be merely enjoyed, but th 
it was something vast. Theirs seemed a poe 
and trivial force with which to hope to fre 
a country from the armies of a predate 
empire. i 
Three more men came to the campfire 
And then Hlaka arrived, but not with all hi 
men; two had been seen and shot through # 
head. Hlaka walked silently to the fire 
with no change in expression since he hat 
gone down the mountain. Then his eye fel 
on Srebnitz. 
*“How many rifles?”’ he asked. 
“Fifteen between us,” said Srebnitz. 
“How many cartridges did you waste? 
“Two between us,” said Srebnitz. 7 
Then the expression changed in the ruggec 
face, with a change such as spring makes or 
that mountain when the north wind drop 
overnight, and Hlaka smiled. 3 


Tey sat by a small fire eating thei 
dinner. They had taken forty-five rifles ane 
two machine guns and about nine thousan 
cartridges. : 

Hlaka made Srebnitz a full member of the 
band of Liberators, as he called them, raising 
his hand and _ blessing 
his rifle in the name of 
The Land. ‘‘And I 
make you,”’ he added, 
“in the name of The 
Land, what all 
men are also, the com- 
mander of four thou- 
sand men. We have not 
the men yet, but our 
hopes know them. 
They will come to us 
out of the future, and 
you shall command 
them when they come. 
They are there where 
our hopes see them and 
till our hopes fail, which 
will be never.” 

After that he spoke 
no more. And all the 
others talked of the 
fight, while Hlaka sat 
still and silent, like a 
gray mountain rock. 

A little way off on the slope one of Hlaka’s 
men handled the mirror of a helio; far down 
below there rose the tiled dome of a church, 
and on one of its dark windows facing to- 
ward the Mountain a speck of light was 
wavering. No Morse was used this time; just 
the speck of borrowed sunlight on the stained 
glass, hovering there for five minutes. 

In a few more minutes a bishop of the 
Orthodox Eastern Church walked out of the 
grove about the church, and through the 
town toward the west and the north. He 
wore a tall black hat with no brim, and a 
long black cassock, and a gold cross on his 
chest. He walked calmly right through the 
town, and no German stopped him. 

He passed the gate where Srebnitz had 
killed the sentry; he went out by the same 
end of the town and walked through the pine 
wood; and before the sun was low, Hlaka’s 
men saw him coming up the Mountain. 

Two airplanes roared all along the slope, 
flying low, like a pair of birds of prey looking 
for field mice, and Hlaka’s men hid. The 
bishop continued his slow promenade. The 
airplanes disappeared, and Hlaka’s men 
came out again; and Hlaka sent eight of 
them down the road to escort the bishop to 
his headquarters. 

He came at length to the little arena 
among the circle of small crags. And Hlaka 
bowed to him and told him that two of the 
Liberators of The Land, as they should be 
known hereafter, were dead, and that he had 
sent the signal in order that they should be 
buried with such honor as was due. 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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(Continued from Page 118) 

The two graves were already dug; and 
there the bishop intoned the burial service. 
Then the graves were filled in, with a vodeite 
stone at the head of each, on which a name 
was scratched with a knife. 

To the bishop after his long walk Hlaka 
offered the hospitality of the Mountain, 
which was food and drink seryed to him by 
the mountaineers. He would have rested 
awhile, but Hlaka, who never stayed in one 
place long, was anxious that the bishop 
should be safely away before the Germans 
did whatever they might do next. 

The bishop felt Hlaka’s anxiety, and soon 
rose and blessed the men, and bowed his 
farewell. As he turned, Hlaka said to him: 

“T have rifles for forty-seven more men.” 

The bishop nodded his head, and walked 
home down the mountain road. 

Then the sun set; and at that-moment the 
German bombers came, twenty of them, 
sweeping along the ridge and bombing the 
heath and myrtle on the south side of it. And 
Srebnitz heard that sound that German cul- 
ture and the genius of Hitler have made so 
familiar to all Europe that it scarcely need be 
described: the long whining scream and the 
blow that jarred the earth and all living and 
inanimate things within hundreds of yards. 

The German squadron of bombers did no 
harm whatever, unless for some slight scars 
on the face of the Mountain, that may 
attract the curiosity of future geologists. 
The Germans had suffered defeat on the 
Mountain, and had struck the Mountain in 
revenge. They must have seen with their 
glasses some slight stir where the funeral had 
been, for those of Hlaka’s men to whom the 
bombs fell nearest were the two who were 
dead. 


Hy1axka lit many fires, moving from one as 
soon as there came a flash from a gun below, 
and lighting another a little way off, and 
going on again to another as soon as another 
shell came. But by the time he had eight or 
nine fires he left them burning, and moved 
with all his rifles and stores to another part 
of the Mountain. 

They went along the slope to the east, and 
farther up, to where the wild sheep lived, 
above any vegetation except small and scat- 
tered trees. There they found more caves 
and spent some hours going backward and 
forward, bringing their rifles, and carrying 
up goatskins full of water, for they were 
above the springs. 

On the sandy floor of one of these caves 
Srebnitz slept for some hours, but when cold 
hints of dawn could be seen from the Moun- 
tain, Hlaka sent him out to watch on the 
rocky face that looked toward the city, for 
he anticipated some revenge of the Germans 
for their defeat. Dawn appeared, and Sreb- 
nitz faintly heard the sound of a few volleys 
far off in the town, but no other sign than 
these was made by the Germans. 

When the sun came clear into sight others 
came out onto the face of the Mountain, 
and Srebnitz went back to a narrow ravine 
in which the cook had lit a fire, and reported 
to Hlaka that no Germans had left the city 
or done anything he could notice, except to 
carry out a few executions. Hlaka listened 
gravely and said nothing himself. Then 
Srebnitz went to the little fire where the 
others were, and they asked how many 
Germans he had seen; and when he said 
none, they seemed uneasy. Srebnitz turned 
a questioning look to Gregor. 

“You see,” said Gregor; “they should 
attack now. Hlaka thought they would 
attack at dawn and, if there is no sign of 
them yet, Hlaka doesn’t know what they are 
going to do. He nearly always knows what 
they are going to do. We can’t fight thirteen 
to five thousand if he doesn’t know every- 
thing.” 

“How does he know?” 

“T don’t know that. He fought them years 
ago, and he knows the Germans,” Gregor 
answered him. 

“He must be a wonderful man.” 

“He is. And they are very methodical. 
You soon get to know their ways.” 

Nobody else said much, for all were puz- 
zled and uneasy because Hlaka was unsure. 
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Much of that day they spent in putting 
their rifles and stores away in their new 
hiding places. At dinner all seemed shadowed 
by Hlaka’s uneasiness, and there was little 
talk and no song. 

When dinner was over Hlaka sent Sreb- 
nitz away along the tops of the Mountain to 
shoot one or two wild sheep, for their sup- 
ply of meat was low. For the rest of that day 
he searched the caves in which they hid, and 
peered over ridges into high steep valleys 
in which they sometimes fed, and often saw 
their tracks, but never came up with them. 

Srebnitz turned homeward to the caves 
and, as he turned, heard a pebble fall on the 
Mountain. He went to look over a ridge not 
many paces away, and there he saw a flock 
of fifty wild sheep going down the northern 
slope of the Mountain. He put up his rifle, 
but could not properly see the sight, and did 
not dare to waste cartridges. For along time 
he saw the brown patch that they made on 
the Mountain, always moving downward, 
until he was sure they were heading for the 
green plain to the north. 

Darkness fell long before he came to the 
caves. There he found Hlaka and all his men 
by the fire, and told what he had seen. 

Hlaka said, ‘“‘Yes, they do that. They 
know when war is coming to the Mountain. 
They did it last time, and I have heard they 
have often done it before; the eldest leads 
them and they go away to the north.” He 
fell silent, and no one else spoke. 

After a while a step was heard on the 
Mountain, anda man walked up to them and 
said, “I have come to join Hlaka.”” Many 
more men came that night. Before dawn 
there were exactly forty-seven, the number 
that Hlaka had mentioned to the Bishop. 
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But while these men were slipping quietly 
into the camp, Srebnitz had gone again to 
watch on the Mountain, in the hope of dis- 
covering what the Germans meant to do. 
Suddenly the clue came to Srebnitz out of 
the night. Far away down by the pine wood 
he saw alight flashing. He watched the rapid 
flashes and tried to remember them: they 
went short short short, long long long, short 
short’short, short short short, long long long, 
short; and after that Srebnitz could remem- 
ber no more, nor keep pace with the rest. 
Then the light stopped. He did not know the 
Morse code, but he had a pencil and an old 
envelope, which he tore open, then he dotted 
down the dots and dashes as far as he re- 
membered them, and waited. It came when 
he was quite ready, just as though the sig- 
naler had waited for this. The message was 
repeated. And he checked it and found that 
he had it right, and took it back to Hlaka. 

He went up to Hlaka by the fire and con- 
fessed, ‘“‘I cannot read Morse.” Then he 
showed Hlaka the message in dots and 
dashes that he had written down. And 
Hlaka read it. Nothing in his expression 
changed. 

“Yes,” he said. ““I know now what they 
will do. We must march. They are attacking 
women.” 

He sent three men to reply to the signal 
from different points. Then he told his men 
where they must go: to the pine wood first, 
then to a house which he described—and as 
he described it, Srebnitz began to see that it 
was the house of the two old ladies. 

“T know that house,”’ he exclaimed. 3 

“Then you will be the scout,” said Hlaka. 
““Go to the pine wood and find who signaled. 
If you cannot find anyone, go on to the 
house. But before you go into the town, 
come back and leave your rifle with Gregor, 
who will wait outside the wood.” 
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“But we have no rifles,’’ said Srébnitz. 

“We shall pick one up in the garden,” 
Iskander said. 

While Hlaka was speaking, Srebnitz no- 
ticed for the first time that he now wore very 
ragged clothes and carried a long stick. 

Unseen, they went down the street that 
led into the town, and soon came to the 
house of the old ladies. 

The great stature of Hlaka fell forward, 
the bulk of his chest seemed to decrease, and 
with drooping head and stooped figure he 
went forward, tapping with his stick. At 
once was heard the rattle of a rifle. 

“Halt!’”’ shouted the sentry from the 
doorstep. 

“T am blind,’”’ came the voice of Hlaka. 

“What are you doing here?” 

“T have lost my way. Show me my way 
home.”’ And he turned in by the little gate- 
way and hobbled up the path. 

“This is not your way,” shouted the sen- 
try. “What are you doing out at night?” 

But still Hlaka hobbled on. ‘“‘ Night is my 
day,” he said, “‘as it is to all whose day is 
night.” 

That puzzled the sentry, and fora moment 
he tried to make sense of it; and, while his 
wits were so occupied, Hlaka stabbed him. 
He signed then to Srebnitz, who ran up and 
received the rifle from Hlaka. Hlaka had 
been speaking German and continued to 
speak it, speaking about a permit to be out 
after curfew and profusely thanking the 
sentry, who lay quite dead. Meanwhile he 
knocked at the door, three rather timid 
knocks. The door was opened. 

“A message for the captain,” said Hlaka. 
“T am sent because I am blind, and night is 
no darker to me than day.”’ And he began 
to fumble for the message among his rags. 

Srebnitz saw two men inside the door, and 
Hlaka swaying slightly as he fumbled, and 
moving his position as he swayed. The cur- 
tain had been drawn partly back from the 
window of the room in which the old ladies 
sat, and in a flash that left a picture long in 
his memory Srebnitz saw the whole room: 
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the mantelpiece with two china candle- 
sticks holding the candles; a velvet over- 
mantel and small pictures in velvet frames; 
two comfortable armchairs, and the old 
ladies in the chairs still knitting, and two 
Prussian officers talking rapidly. 

This Srebnitz saw in a flash, before his 
eyes turned back to Hlaka. Hlaka seemed 
to be shifting his position so as to get close 
in front of the first man, but the other man 
was peering round his shoulder and evidently 
looking for the sentry. Suddenly he raised 
his rifle. At this moment the first man fell in 
a heap on the floor and Hlaka leaped on the 
man behind him. Iskander rushed past Sreb- 
nitz into the doorway; and the two officers 
went to the sitting-room door to see what 
was wrong in the passage, and drew their 
pistols as they went. One officer actually did 
reach the passage, but at that moment 
Srebnitz broke the windowpane with his 
bayonet, and the second officer turned and 
raised his pistol, and Srebnitz fired first. 
That was the only shot fired, for Iskander 
ran into the other officer like a footballer, 
and killed him with his knife before he had 
time to fire. Only one shot was better than 
Hlaka had hoped; yet there is no mistaking 
a shot at night in a town, so there was little 
time to spare. 

Iskander signed to Srebnitz to come 
quickly, and dragged the sentry in and shut 
the door and took one of the rifles, while 
Hlaka picked up another. 

“Now to the Mountain,” said Hlaka. He 
seized a hand of Isabella and hurried her 
through the kitchen. He signed to Iskander 
to do the same with Angelica. 

“T must bring a few things,” said Isa- 
bella. ‘““‘We had everything ready. We 
have all we want in two sacks.” 

“Where are they?”’ asked Hlaka. 

“Beside our beds.” 

“Get them,” said Hlaka to Srebnitz. 
“Give me your rifle.” 

“Two satin bags,” said Angelica, “‘each 
on a chair by our beds.” 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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(Continued from Page 123) 

Hlaka slung Srebnitz’s rifle over his shoul- 
der. He seized Isabella’s hand and hurried 
her through the garden. 

Srebnitz ran upstairs and found the satin 
sacks. He heard steps in the street. From 
one of the beds he seized two blankets and 
ran downstairs. Then a thought came to him 
that should have come before: a dead man 
lay in the sitting room, and the curtains were 
drawn back. He ran, and the steps came 
nearer. There was no time to draw the cur- 

tains, or to blow out six candles, three on 

each of the candelabras. So he threw both 
to the floor. As they fell he saw the pistol of 
the German officer that he had shot, lying 
beside him. 

The steps came nearer; two men, not run- 
ning, but evidently coming to investigate, 
for they were walking fast. Would they guess 
which house it was in which the shot had 
been fired? Srebnitz knew that more shoot- 
ing was certain to bring so many Germans 
that Hlaka’s whole force might be endan- 
gered. Now he heard more feet marching, a 
patrol of several men. As Srebnitz picked up 
the pistol the two men passed the door. There 
must be another pistol in the passage. So he 
got that, too, and put them both in his 
pockets. He searched both bodies in the 
dark, and found two small pouches holding 
cartridges. As he took the cartridges from 

' the officer in the sitting room, the patrol 
came close. Though much encumbered with 
blankets and the two satin bags, he had a 
hand with which to snatch a fresh ham as he 
ran through the kitchen. The back door was 
open. He ran through and shut it. 

All seemed quiet as he ran through the 
dark garden, and all seemed quiet in the 
lane; but soon a hand clutched his arm. It 
was Gregor, who had 
waited for him. 

“T’ve a pistol for 
you,” said Srebnitz. 

Sicw teem TOs 
pocket,”’ said Gregor. 

Before they came to 
the end of the dark lane 
they saw the others. 
They were all together 
now. : 

Hlaka was glancing 
anxiously at the old 
ladies, for upon their 
pace depended every- 
thing. When one glim- 
mering window showed that they came 
near streets again he made two of his men 
carry them, still running. They approached 
the wide street that they had to cross, and no 

. sound came. Then a distant lorry was heard, 
but it stopped, and all was silent again. 

Suddenly there flashed before them, only 
a few yards away, the great beam of a search- 
light right down the midst of the street they 
had to cross. Hlaka halted his men and 
waited. But the searchlight did not move. 
At the same time they heard a patrol march- 
ing up the middle of the road. 





Sri as the shadows of trees stood Hlaka’s 
men. The patrol marched on up the street. 
Hlaka raised his hand to keep his men where 
» .they were and slipped on, silently. At the 
corner he beckoned, and all came up to him. 
The pavement was in darkness, and the 
whole road was lit. The searchlight was a 
hundred yards away on a lorry. The lorry 
was facing away from him, illuminating the 
street beyond with itsowntwo lamps. Every 
stone in the road shone clear as jewelry, but 
nearer the lorry there was darkness between 
the beam and the road. To this darkness 
Hlaka pointed, and led his men fifty yards 
nearer the lorry, two of them still carrying 
the old ladies. Fifty yards from the lorry he 
stopped them, where the beam was a foot 

and a half from the ground. 

Then he crawled into the road, and lay 
under the beam and signed to them all to 
do the same. He lifted a hand and held it 

' near to the beam, and made them all pass 
under his hand. The last of them passed un- 
der the beam by the time the patrol had 
marched up to the lorry. The far pavement 
was dark like the other, and still the beam 
never moved. 
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MARRIAGE 


There was a well-drawn picture 

a while ago in an English paper 
of an old woman propped in an easy 
chair, with a parish visitor seated 
beside her. “‘And was your husband 
good and kind to you during your 
long illness?”’ asked the visitor. “‘Oh, 
yes, miss, ’e was just kind, ’e was 
more like a friend than a ’usband.”’ 


A Book of Friendship. (Macrae Smith Co.) 


They hurried along the pavement and 
came to the crossing and turned, and the 
barrier of light was behind them. They knew 
that the patrol behind them would turn 
either to left or right when it came to the 
crossroads. If they met no obstacle, they 
need not fear the patrol. But, if anything 
stopped them in front, they might be caught 
in a trap. 

Another crossing was passed in safety, the 
last, and once more hopes were high. But 
now Hlaka saw two lights swinging across 
the road ahead, which were electric torches 
carried by two men coming toward his men. 
He noted the rhythmic swing of their lights; 
then he gave his rifle and bayonet to Sreb- 
nitz, and gave orders to him and Iskander 
and to another man who had a rifle and 
bayonet. They were to lie down in the road 
in front of the two men, who were swing- 
ing their light only about fifteen yards 
ahead of them; they must wait until they 
were seen, and then run at the men and 
bayonet them. Meanwhile Hlaka kept on- 
ward, and did not halt until the two men 
were close. Thus the patrol behind gained 
barely thirty yards on them. 


Tue three young men were out in front of 
the rest. Soon they saw the two men com- 
ing, but the two did not see them, because 
their eyes, relying on artificial light, could 
see little that was not lighted by their 
torches. 

Hlaka had ordered that there must be no 
firing. Srebnitz watched the light of the 
torches. Now the two men were within fif- 
teen yards, and the lights were swinging into 
the middle of the road. 

Srebnitz got up and ran forward, and got 
five yards before a light came back and 
caught him. The other 
two got up immedi- 
ately after, and raced 
forward with Srebnitz. 
Had the Germans not 
had torchesthere would 
have perhaps been 
time. They threw the 
torches down and _ un- 
slung their rifles, but 
time, that is so great 
an ingredient of war, 
allowed them no more 
than that. Three bay- 
onets struck the two 
Germans. One shouted. 

The patrol had heard the shout and was 
now coming on at arun. Hlaka told the men 
who were carrying the two ladies to put 
them down and to run beside them, holding 
their hands. Hlaka’s party had only another 
hundred and fifty yards to go, and they 
would be out of the town in wild land that 
sloped up to the Mountain. 

But at this moment Hlaka heard the 
sound of the engine of a lorry behind them. 
It was the lorry that had illuminated the 
street they had crossed; it was not the 
smooth roar of an engine running, but the 
troubled uneasy muttering of a lorry being 
turned round. For the lorry was, luckily, 
facing the wrong way. Hlaka’s men must 
have run fifty yards by the time the lorry 
was turned; then it moved forward and 
rushed to the crossing. There, instead of 
turning to the left and pursuing them, it 
turned to the right. They saw the flash of the 
beam swing across the street, and were still 
twenty yards from the end. Then they heard 
the grating of gears as the lorry was re- 
versed, and the lorry came up the street be- 
hind them, and its wandering beam began 
to peer down the street to look for them. 

Once it nearly caught them, but just fell 
short where the road heaved over a culvert, 
and sent a great shadow rushing at them. 
Then it lit up the patrol, and they saw it 
marching in threes. 

At that moment Hlaka and the two ladies 
came to the last houses. The road, as it left 
the town, took a turn to its right. And round 
the last house on the right Hlaka’s men ran 
into darkness. Through the first gap in the 
hedge on the right they all ran, and the 
hedge on the left was illuminated by the 
searchlight before the last one was through. 
There they lay down behind the hedge. 
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This is a Victory Gardener. .. 


She should indeed! And Uncle 
Sam is proud of her too for mak- 
ing food fight for freedom. She’ll 
be prouder still when she sees her 
garden in sparkling Pyrex Ware! 
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You bet we are proud to offer such 
lovely Pyrex Ware at such low 
prices. (You can buy all 7 dishes 
shown here for only $1.95.) Won’t 
they look nice on your shelf? 


This is a Victory Gardener doing herself 
proud with PYREX WARE. Isn't it grand ? 


T sure isgrand!... just watch your family’s eyes 
when your Victory Garden comes piping hot to 

the table in gleaming Pyrex Ware! You won’t 
have to waste a single hard-won carrot, because 
leftovers can be stored, re- 
heated, and served again in 7 
the same Pyrex dish. You’ll Lee F 
save dishwashing...and =—@So*agips 
you’ll save precious time, “seg 
because food bakesas much 
as one-third faster in Pyrex 
brand glass. 


AND LOOK AT THIS FLAVOR SAVER...the 
first Pyrex Pie Plate with glass handles to 


HEY, GARDENERS! This Pyrex Double Duty 
Casserole is fwo dishes in one, Bottom is 
make serving easier, You never saw a love- an open baking dish, just right for baked 
lier dish! Fluted edge and extra depth keep 
all the favor and juices inside the pie 45¢ 
and out of your oven, 10-inch... only 


apples, scalloped potatoes, and tomatoes 


Top comes in handy as an extra pie §5¢ 


plate. Three sizes 14% quart...only 


oko ° ° 
This is the Pyrex Deep Pie Dish 

Ideal for individual chicken pies. Wonderful too for serv- 

ing apple sauce, cereal, custards, soup. Especially swell 

for the kids. Get 6...and have fun watching food 10¢ 

cook! Two sizes. 8-oz. (one cup) size, each..only 
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This is the Pyrex Trade-Mark 


You can find the little one pressed into 
the bottom of every PYREX dish. It and 
the orange label both mean “A Product tt 
of Corning Research in Glass.” Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 
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Five of Hlaka’s men now had rifles, and 
two had pistols, and all had knives; but he 
did not wish to fight if a fight could be 
avoided. 

The patrol did not leave the road, but 
marched on down it for half a mile and then 
returned to the town; while the men on the 
lorry turned the searchlight round, and then 
the lorry, and drove it a long way up the 
road. 

As soon as the patrol was a hundred and 
fifty yards past them, Hlaka marched his 
men down the road behind them; when it 
turned, he led his men back again to the dark 
of the untamed land. Then the lorry turned 
back. The beam was sweeping on each side 
of the road, and there was scarcely any cover 
where Hlaka’s men lay, except the darkness 
of night. Some thought of attacking the 
lorry seemed to come to Hlaka’s men, but 
the patrol was too close for that, and he 
went forward alone. Hlaka was lost to sight 
of his men at once, and the lorry came nearer 
with its great searching beam. Then they 
heard one shot, and the light went out. The 
shot had come from the far side of the road 
from the one on which Hlaka had left his 
men, and in that direction men from the 
lorry pursued him, until they all perceived 
the vanity of trying to overtake Hlaka on 
the slope of the Mountain by night. 

Over the open country Hlaka’s men, with 
Isabella and Angelica, moved toward the 
pine wood. Before long Srebnitz peered into 
the wood, and did not at first see Mihail. 

Then he saw a patch of dress, less dim 
than the wood, and Sophia was coming 
toward him. For whom did she look? But 
her first question was, ““Where is Hlaka?”’ 

“He'll be here soon,”’ said Srebnitz, and 
went to the others to pick up the rifles and 
divide the things to be carried. 

All this they did hastily, for it was late. 
Each of them picked up his rifle and put on 
his boots, and five of them slung a new rifle 
over their shoulders, and all took the moun- 
tain road. Before they had trodden it long, 
Hlaka was marching among them. 


Sopuia was walking with Hlaka, and Sreb- 
nitz walked a little apart in silence. If it was 
jealousy that he felt, it might seem out of 
place where any man of Hlaka’s age was the 
cause; and Sophia was barely seventeen. 
But there was an energy about Hlaka that 
defied age, as he had defied the Germans 
with his army of fifteen men. So Srebnitz 
walked alone. And after a while Sophia came 
up to him. 

“Did you get a good rifle?” she asked. 

“T don’t know.” 

For a little while there was silence. Then 
Sophia said, “It was kind of you to get my 
aunts’ things.” 

Suddenly it seemed to Srebnitz that 
Sophia might not be lost to him forever. He 
realized that he had answered gruffly about 
the rifle, and said, with some thought of 
making amends, “‘I brought a ham too. I 
hope I did right.” 

“Yes,” said Sophia. “They’ll burn the 
house now.” 

“They'll burn it! Why?” 

“Because they can’t burn my aunts 
and me.” 

“Tf they did that os 

“What would you do?” 

“T would lock many of them into a house, 
and burn them alive.” 

“That would be very unkind.” 

“Very,” said Srebnitz. 

His vehement word broke the thread of 
some playful remark Sophia had planned to 
make, and for a while both were silent, while 
thoughts arose in the mind of the young man 
that were worthy of Sophia and attuned to 
the solemnity of the Mountain. She seemed 
to his fancy to have little to do with the 
house of her aunts, or with any houses; 
something to do with their garden, more with 
the lane under the lemon trees, and most of 
all with the Mountain. Such words do not 
come easily, and to Srebnitz they had not 
yet come at all when a golden light, too large 
and bright for a star, a light like a small sun, 
fell slowly toward the far end of the Moun- 
tain. 

““How lovely!” exclaimed Sophia. 
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But the loveliness of the small sun was de- 
ceptive. It was a light dropped by an air- 
plane, and many a man who has seen that 
sunny glow by night has never seen the real 
sun rise again. Two of Hlaka’s men did not, 
new men who had come to the Mountain 
only that night and had not yet learned 
Hlaka’s lesson to go unseen; the bomb that 
followed the star found them still gazing at 
the golden light, and scattered their broken 
bodies over the mountain. Sophia and Sreb- 
nitz, and all who marched with Hlaka, saw 
the night leap away from the flash of the 
bomb, where an insane daylight shone for a 
frantic instant; and when night came back 
to the peaks, they heard it troubled for long 
with the wandering reverberations that 
roamed from the single explosion. Above the 
last of the mutterings the explosion made 
they heard the throbbing of the engines of 
airplanes, and a flight of bombers was com- 
ing along the Mountain, dropping golden 
stars as they came. 

Before the first bomb fell, Hlaka had led 
the old ladies from the road and showed 
them where to hide among the heath, and a 
single word from him had scattered his men. 
Srebnitz led Sophia to a patch of myrtle, and 
concealed her and hid himself; and the 
bombers above the ridge came by with their 
golden stars, but they did not discover any 
of Hlaka’s men, and no more bombs were 
dropped. Then the batteries outside the town 
opened, and fired shrapnel at the place where 
the first bomb had dropped; but of this 
Hlaka took no notice, and collected his party 
again and went on up the road. 

“Their spirits are low because we beat 
them,” he said. 
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Ihe sugar house stands right among the 
maple trees so the sugar can be mad 
-om freshly gathered sap. 
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or we give you in Vermont Maid Syrup! 
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cher . . . more delicious. 

jou get a uniform, real maple sugar flavor 
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“‘OH, PROMISE ME”’ 


“Oh, mummy, why is it?’ said 
the child. ‘It’s so exciting prom- 
ising to do things, and so dull trying 
to do them.”’ —C. A. AULT: 
By Way of Illustration. (A. R. Mowbray & Co., Ltd.) 


To the old camping ground they came 
again, and slept in the caves for what was 
left of the night. 






When morning had been long on the 
Mountain, Hlaka brought Sophia and her 
aunts from the cave to the little arena, in 
which a fire was once more burning. There 
Srebnitz’s ham was roasted and cut with 
their sharp knives. 

When they had rested and warmed them- 
selves they made their way to their new 
headquarters, higher up the Mountain. 
There all the men who had come in the night 
were gathered; or, rather, partially scat- 
tered, each near the rocks or cave that should 
give him cover as soon as an airplane might 
be seen or heard. 

Before the sun that day had left the morn- 
ing, to slant toward evening, they saw a 
solitary figure very far off, coming up the 
mountain road. All afternoon they watched 
him, an unarmed man in civilian clothes, till 
he came to the end of the road, and from 
there was guided by one of Hlaka’s men up 
to his camp. He was a barber in the town. 
Few knew him, but all greeted him as a new 
comrade. The cook brought out a bottle of 
one of their sweet wines, and he drank to 
The Land and to Victory. 

Some of the men brought the barber to 
Hlaka, for he had been telling them the 
Germans’ plans. Hlaka sent them all away 
but the barber. And when they were gone 
he asked what the Germans intended to do. 
The barber said he had heard from a German 
sergeant that they were not going to attack 
the Mountain with any more men, but would 
only fire occasional shells, because they had 
lost too many men on the Mountain already. 
And the barber, who had a drinking horn 
still in his hand, drank again to Victory, 
standing before Hlaka. 

“Did he tell you I had a rifle for you?”’ 
asked Hlaka, jerking his head sideways 
toward the city. 

“Yes,’’ said the barber. 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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Louis Pannetier 
CHEF DE CUISINE af 


Brown Palace 
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DENVER 
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Back in the days when Colorado wasa | 
roaring mining camp, and the miners’ 
silver and gold bought fabulous luxu- | 
ries, the Brown Palace Hotel was the 
center of entertainment on a royal © 
scale. Its fame for fine food and sery- 
ice is as great today as then, and Louis 
Pannetier brings to its cuisine a dis- 
tinguished background of Continental — 
experience. His recipe for Links and 
Limas, Mountain Style, has all the 
.. freshness and savor of the city where | 
. \it originated. 


Links and Limas, Mountain Style 


INGREDIENTS: 


1 lb. dry lima beans 
1 ham bone 
1 carrot 
1 bay leaf 
1 small onion stuck with 
4 whole cloves 
2 stalks celery 
Sausage drippings 
1 onion, chopped 
1 green pepper, chopped 
1 kernel garlic, chopped fine 
21% cups cooked tomatoes 
Salt and pepper 
2 apples, sliced and pan fried 
2 lbs. sausage links, pan fried 


PREPARATION: 


Soak the beans in cold water for 12 
hours. Wash thoroughly. Put on the 
fire with water to cover, a small ham 
bone, carrot, bay leaf, onion and celery. 
Cook on a slow fire until tender. 
Put one-half of the drippings from 
fried sausage in skillet and sauté the 
chopped onion, green pepper, garlic; 
. Maes me s add the tomatoes and cook slowly. 
It’s handsome, it’s homey—but is it nutritious? Yes, to the last forkful— Salt and pepper to taste. Let See 
5 to 10 minutes. 


because it’s a “treasure casserole” of proteins— 
; Cae Sung -cassetg ie at eer When the beans are done, drain off 


especially those biologically adequate proteins of meat. practically all the juice. Remove ham 
; j bone, carrot, onion, etc., and pour the 

Why is meat regarded as a yardstick of protein foods? beans in the skillet with the onions, 
f tomatoes, garlic and green pepper. at 

Because meat measures up to every protein need. Meat proteins are it is too dry, add a part of the juice 
; . ; from the beans. Pour in a two-quart 

the right kind—complete and of highest quality casserole and place the apples and 
; : sausage on top, and serve. ; 

—right for children to grow on Serves 6 people. 


—right to replace and rebuild the continuously wearing-out body tissues 

—right to help guard against infection, help repair damage from illness or injury 
—right to build blood plasma, hemoglobin and hormones. 

(Remember that meat also contains B vitamins and the minerals iron, copper, phosphorus.) 


And now back to that picture above—doesn’t it look good? 
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wber paused for an instant, and 
some name that was not the name 
ular Bishop of Ilion. Then Hlaka 
t he was a spy. 

nodded his head and shrugged his 
ulder. “It is pleasant to see the 
{ Hlaka. ‘‘Tell me what your mas- 
oing to do. And if every word you 
ne truth, you shall see the sun 
the shrug of his right shoulder had 
his rifle, which was over his shoul- 
} strap, and brought it forward; 
w held it in both hands. “‘One word 
ot the truth,” said Hlaka, “and it 
e last.” 

irber looked intently at him and 
7ill tell you everything.” 

you shall live,” said Hlaka. 

a poor man, and they tempted me. 
ipelled me to come to the Mountain 
d out the number of your men.” 

e sixty-one,”’ said Hlaka. 

yw this sudden piece of truth dis- 
j| the spy. He had not yet counted 
| but he saw from Hlaka’s face that 
#2 truth. 


Inore the barber looked at Hlaka 
Then he did what he had not done 
} many years, and told the truth. 
ill completely surround the Moun- 
1 all their men. 
ey will come up 
imtain wherever 


of age. 


Isurrounding the 
ire you are. And 


|, to prevent you 
p the lower slopes. 


hey did last time, 
you will have to 
hem. They know 
cult it isto attack 
ng down on the 
in.” 

do you know all this?” 

|’ said the barber, ‘I am poor. God 
two ears and [ listen to talk. What 
| my shop keeps me from starving.” 
Ime more, e said Hlaka. 

low no more.’ 

will they surround the Moun- 


not give it. 


'knows,”’ said the barber. “But they 
ne back tomorrow night.” 

he morning you would have told 
| you had spied,” said Hlaka. 


‘LD: ‘tell them perhaps what I saw in 

intdin, like any man who goes for a 
Nk. ” 

icy would march the same day.” 
laps the following day.” 

»sent you?” 

or von Wald.” 

\leve you speak the truth.” 

rod is over us I do.” 

ld you shall have your life,” said 

And the barber knelt to thank him. 

wrice,”” added Hlaka. ‘‘We have an 
to settle with Major von Wald. 

1 for us, and you shall live.” 

h the knife?” 

h the knife. His blood or yours. 

inot both live. It may be that others 

settled what we owe to Major von 

efore you find him. In that case you 

*in some other currency. Go.” And 

ed to where some of his mountaineers 

itching a little way off. 

yarber went back, smiling, to the men 

re watching him. What Hlaka had 





HORIZONS 


The secret of prolonged 
youth is not even to think 
—KATHARINE CORNELL: 


Encyclopedia of Creative Thought. had: 
Edited by Martha Lupton. (Maxwell Droke.) 4 


If we were tomorrow morn- 
ing snowbound in the street 
in which we live, we should 
suddenly step- into a much 
larger and wider world than 
we have ever known. 

—G. K. CHESTERTON: 
Encyclopedia of Creative Thought. 
Edited by Martha Lupton. (Maxwell Droke.) 


There are many times when 
you cannot find help, but 
there is no time that you can- 


Chins Up. By Mildred Seydell. 
(Grosset & Dunlap, Inc.) 
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said may have been hard; but he had heard 
hard words before. On the other hand, his 
life was, at least for the present, safe. As for 
Major von Wald, the matter might not ’be 
too difficult to arrange. These were the 
thoughts of the barber as he walked to the 
group of armed men, some of whom were 
henceforth to watch him until Hlaka should 
decide that he could be safely sent to the city 
to purchase his life with that of Major von 
Wald. 


Havinc got his information, Hlaka turned 
to supplies. He called for the cook, and 
asked him how much food he had in the 
store. Little was left. Nor was their supply 
of water large enough to last more than three 
or four days, if the Germans were to cut 
them off from the streams. 

Hlaka had ample ammunition for the war- 
fare in which he was engaged, in which each 
shot was fired close and accurately. Hlaka’s 
need was for marksmen and, though he had 
no hope of making a marksman in two days 
out of aman who could not shoot, he counted 
on training good fighting material, even in so 
short a time, to be able to hit a soldier at 
eighty yards, advancing, not like a hunter, 
but like a drilled man in unfamiliar country. 
Hlaka ordered now that one half of their 
ammunition was to be used, if necessary, to 
train the men till they could hit a matchbox 
at eighty yards and hide themselves from 
the sight of a man at that distance. 

Though Hlaka’s first need was marks- 
men, he knew the ingredients of war, and 
had no thought of waging 
it with any one of them 
missing. Therefore he or- 
dered one of his men to go 
down to a farm, and to 
drive up the whole flock 
of sHeep that the farmer 
there were only 
twenty, but Hlaka esti- 
mated that they would 
keep his men for more 
than a week. 

Other men Hlaka sent 
down the mountain road 
to a culvert through which 
arivulet ran, carrying bags 
of guncotton. Hlaka had 
also a small electric bat- 
tery and a hundred yards 
or soof wire. The men were 
to conceal the guncotton 
in the culvert, and find a 
place of concealment for 
the man who would work 
the electric battery. 

And another man Hlaka sent down the 
Mountain to another farm to bring from it 
four mules as soon as the dusk had fallen. 
On these mules this man and the three 
women were to travel all night to the north. 
There they would find shelter in a house 
many miles away. 

While Hlaka was making his plans Gregor 
asked Srebnitz about the fight in the house, 
and Srebnitz began to tell him, but very 
soon drifted away from the subject. 

“Sophia,” he said. ‘‘ You saw her.” 

a Ves:”” 

“She is very beautiful.”” He wanted to 


—ANON: 


tell Gregor how beautiful, but the right 


words would not come; so he sighed and 
turned to another subject: ‘“Why did the 
Germans want to accuse her aunts?” 

“Because they found out that they are 
Hlaka’s sisters.” 

“Hlaka’s sisters!”’ exclaimed Srebnitz. 
“Then Sophia?” 

“She is his daughter.” 

“Oh,” said Srebnitz, trying to conceal his 
astonishment. 

And Gregor said something about Sophia’s 
mother, who had died long ago, a woman of 
the mountains they could dimly see to the 
north; but Srebnitz, with his mind flashing 
with new visions of Sophia, never heard 
what he said. 


At about sunset the mountaineers moved 
some way from their caves, and prepared a 
big fire out of oak scrub to cook their supper 
and to keep them warm while they ate it. 
There they all gathered, and there Isabella, 
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Angelica and Sophia sat near Hlaka on a 
heap of blankets. 

Srebnitz saw the preparations being made 
for Sophia’s journey. He did not know when 
they would meet again. He did not know 
how she would welcome him if ever they did, 
and he wished to speak with her, but he 
could not lead her away from Hlaka. It was 
Sophia herself who gave him the opportunity 
that he had thought was lost. As she and her 
aunts were leaving the fire, having said fare- 
well to Hlaka, she pitied the man who was 
to accompany them, because of all the 
baggage he had to carry; looking over her 
shoulder as though at random, her glance 
fell upon Srebnitz. 

“Help him to carry some of those blankets, 
please,’”’ said Sophia. “He'll never be able 
to manage so many.” 

The man protested, but Srebnitz came and 
carried one of the blankets down the Moun- 
tain toward where the mules were waiting. 

“Don’t hurry,” said Sophia, “‘ you have so 
much to carry.” 

And this was true in a way, for Srebnitz 
had his rifle as well as the blanket; and the 
light was leaving the rocks, so that fast 
walking was difficult. Besides that, thought 
Srebnitz, Sophia cannot have noticed exactly 
what I am carrying. So he went slow, as she 
told him, walking last of all. And presently 
Sophia dropped back a little behind her 
aunts. 

“The chieftain is your father,” said 
Srebnitz. 

A momentary look, almost of alarm, 
crossed Sophia’s face. “‘ Yes,” she said, “but 
never mention that anywhere outside the 
Mountain.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Reprisals.” 

“Did they know when they came to your 
house?”’ : 

“They suspected. And they wanted to 
make my aunts confess.” 

They walked in silence awhile. To Sophia 
there was all the romance about Srebnitz of 
one who helped to guard the liberty that The 
Land had had for ages; and somehow she 
found another glow that illumined him, from 
no deed of his own, but from hers, for she 
had helped him on his way on the night that 
they first met, and this, too, cast upon him 
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some of the enchantment that we m 
the word ‘‘romance.” 
She to him was nothing to be so | 


associated with the grandeur of thee 
mingled with the last ofsthe twilig 
shone in the sky and dimly gleamed 
face, that it might be said that his m 
gazed toward her as to an incarnatic 
Mountain. Its rocky slopes did n 
too harsh for the grace of Sophia, 
thought of the wild beauty of the flow 
they put forth; and, whether he kn 
not, there was a tenderness -in 
Hlaka’s fierce love for The Land, 
blossomed in the beauty of Sophia. 

Their talk was of trivial things, tl 
words trivial as the words of the so 
they heard above them ringing do 
ages; yet those words would have’ 
time-outlasting things, if they co 
spoken aright of the vision of 
minds. 

When planets shone, and one or tw 
stars, and a glimmer of light was sti 
western sky, they came where, on th 
feet of the mountain, two of Hlak 
were waiting with the mules. Srebni 
that the long story of his days with 
was over, until some time far from his 
edge. The long story. How many d’ 
it? How many hours? 

But Srebnitz did not count it in 
hours. The years of his life had run sm 
with new experience gradually oper 
fore him, as his boyhood grew to m 
Suddenly manhood had come to hir 
avalanche; instead of being cared fo 
father and mother, and guided by t 
and ways of his country, he saw his 
led away, not to return, and he had 
his country, whose laws were lost. I 
time there had flashed on him the bi 
Sophia, shining in the midst of disas 

In times thus enchanted, and § 
terrible splendors, moved Srebnitz§ 
meeting with Sophia. He did not 
emotions as men feel them who walk 
down pavements in times of peace, 
did not count the days that he had 
her as the days that they mark on al 
but rather as the people in a theate 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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(Continued from Page 130) 
time, while a lifetime passes before them in 
an evening. And it seemed a long, long story. 

And what of Sophia’s feelings? She was 
silent as they went down the last of the 
slope; she mounted a mule; Isabella and 
Angelica mounted, too, and the mountaineer 
that was to accompany them. Hlaka’s men 
let go of the bridles, and Sophia with a quick 
movement kissed her hand to Srebnitz. 
Isabella turned her head and was about to 
speak, when the two mountaineers who had 
been holding the mules took off their hats 
and bowed low to her and Angelica. 

From the sorrowful border between plain 
and mountain, Srebnitz and the two moun- 
taineers climbed back to the hospitality of 
the crags. 


When Srebnitz and the two mountaineers 
got back to the point from which they had 
started, red embers were still glowing, and 
still no shell had been fired at them. But 
Hlaka and his men had gone back to their 
caves. Thither the three men followed. 
Srebnitz went to the cave in which his 
blankets were, and wrapped them round him 
and lay down, and very soon was asleep. 

He was called in the morning by Aurora 
herself, for his cave faced to the east, and as 
soon as the sun leaped up the whole of the 
camp was awake. 

Hlaka was already out on the Mountain. 
Gregor and Iskander came by the cave and 
called to Srebnitz, who walked with them 
to the place at which they were to have 
breakfast. 


On utaxa’s face there was no expression 
but one, which seemed to hide from all the 
men around him a personality sunk deep in 
thought. After breakfast he beckoned to the 
spy, and when they were out of hearing of 
the rest said: 

“Your friends expect you this evening, so 
we must loose you. There are few things you 
can tell them about me that they will wish 
to know. But if you tell them any of 
those 

“T will tell them nothing, master,’ 
the spy. 

“Perhaps not,” said Hlaka. “There are 
men that have told them about my move- 
ments; but you will not meet those men.” 

“TI do not keep such company, master.” 

“You will keep such company if you tell 
them what I do not wish to be known.” 

Fear came over the barber and he said, 
“Where are they, master?” 

“They are all dead.” 

A silence fell on the barber. 

“Your name,” said Hlaka, “is Trigolou- 
tros; your shop is Forty-four in the Street 
of the Martyrs; and we can find you at any 
time.” 

“T know what I have to do,” said Trig- 
oloutros. 

“That is well,”’ said Hlaka, and returned 
to his men. 

Left alone, the spy glanced at the figure of 
Hlaka going back to the caves, and took a 
step in his direction, then suddenly turned 
and went the other way. And those who 
watched the road during the morning saw 
him walking out of the Mountain toward the 
town. 

All day Hlaka continued his preparations. 
At the same time that he chose and examined 
his battlefield he superintended the drill of 
his recruits. He sent men to draw such stores 
as he needed from what may be called his 
depots. Three or four ropes twenty yards 
long were what some of his men were now 
seeking among the farms below the Moun- 
tain. 

The peaks toward the city went down 
among bare gray rocks till they came to the 
oak scrub and myrtle and then to the heaths; 
but to the northward there were among the 
slopes some belts of rock that were sheer. 
About halfway down the Mountain on that 
side one of these precipices ran for a few 
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hundred yards without any gap or cleft, and 
was fifty or sixty feet high. A few pine trees 
crowned the top of it. 

It was not for defense that Hlaka had 
chosen this precipice, for no defense was 
needed on that part of the Mountain, since 
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no one could climb the precipice. Equally 
difficult it was to descend, and for this reason 
Hlaka chose it for his line of retreat, when 
the time should come for retreating. No one 
would expect him to retire over a sixty-foot 
precipice, and it was here that he tied his 
ropes to the trunks of the pine trees and 
coiled them up into heaps at the butts of the 
trees. 

Had Hlaka been able to find water at that 
altitude he would have probably held out 
among those peaks for as long as the war 
lasted. Among the myrtle and heath, where 
the water was, Hlaka had decided that he 
could not hold out indefinitely, because the 
Germans could have taken the peaks and 
fired down on him, while others came up 
from below. Hlaka did not tell his men this, 
for he did not discuss his plans with them. 
» When Hlaka and his men came over the 
crags to the rocky slope on which they were 
camped, far below which lay the city, they 
saw a sight infrequent upon that mountain: 
a taxi was coming up the road. Hlaka’s 
sentries, lying behind rocks with their rifles, 
watched it with curiosity. Before it got to 
the end of the road it stopped and a man got 
out, whom they recognized as Trigoloutros. 
He walked up the rest of the road and started 
climbing the bare slope. Trigoloutros saw 
no one as he climbed; but, when he was about 
in the midst of Hlaka’s force, one of them 
came up to him and led him to Hlaka. 

“Master,’’ said Trigoloutros, “I have 
found something that you would wish to 
know, and have come to tell you.” 

. “What is your news?” 

“They will execute the Bishop of Ilion at 
dawn tomorrow.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“Tn the prison.” 

“Where will they execute him?” 


THEY°’LL NEVER LEARN 


i The bedrock fact about a woman 
is that she’ll hide the thing she 
feels most and she’ll say what she 
hopes ain’t true so as to give the 
man a chance for convincing her it 
ain’t true. And the blamed foolish- 
ness of the man is that he never 
does. —ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 


““By the execution wall in the pine wood.” 

“You must go to Von Wald,” said Hlaka, 
“and tell him that we are coming to rescue 
the bishop at dawn. Say to him what you 
will. But he must give the order for the 
bishop to be executed at once instead of at 
dawn. That will be about midnight, when 
you go to see the major. Some of us will be 


there, behind the wall in the pine wood. 


They will bring the bishop to the wall with 
the firing party in front of it. The Germans 
will expect one volley, and one volley there 
will be; and that will be the last play of that 
sort, or of any sort, that will be seen by that 
firing party. Be sure that you do not fail 
with Major von Wald. For if the bishop 


” 


“T will do my best, master,” said Trig- 
oloutros. 

Hlaka nodded, and the spy turned to go. 
Hlaka said,‘“‘Do not get Von Wald’s order 
till you see a fire here on the Mountain. 
When the fire is lit we shall be ready.” 

“‘T will watch, master.” 

Hlaka said no more, and the spy went 
down the rocks toward the road and his taxi. 

Then Hlaka called to Srebnitz, Iskander 
and Gregor, and the cook, and three more of 
his best shots, and they all had a meal before 
the rest, while Hlaka told them his plan. 

They were to march, as Hlaka’s army 
marched, not in fours but in ones, hiding in 
gardens and then running on again; they 
were to take dark blankets, and wear them 
as cloaks, with their rifles under their cloaks. 
They were to meet in the pine wood behind 
the low white wall, in front of which Hitler’s 
men carried out their executions. A little out- 
side the edge of the town, nearly the whole 
of the rest of Hlaka’s force would wait. 

As soon as the light from the sunset was 
dimmer than that of the moon, the eight men 
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moved down the slope through myrtle and 
heath, aiming for a part of the town a long 
way to the left. All was quiet in the town. 
Two or three small streets were all they had 
to cross before they came to the little forest 
that lay <1 the heart of the town. 

The little whitewashed wall, barely five 
feet high, and built of rounded stones, looked 
as though it could never scare a dryad. It 
was against this wall that the Germans were 
accustomed to place men or women they 
desired to execute. 

Hlaka had signaled with an electric torch 
to men behind him just before he came to the 
pines, and they had flashed the signal on to | 
the Mountain and a fire was burning now on 
one of the peaks. Hlaka drew up his men ‘s 
shoulder to shoulder along the wall on the “p 4 
far side from the prison, and stole softly Ne a their life! i Ir 
away through the wood. Softly he slipped in at ‘ 
out into the streets of the town, and came to : 
the street in which Srebnitz’s parents had 
lived. 

There he waited listening, ready to hide if 
a patrol should come, but expecting another 
step. And the other step was heard. It was 
the barber. He passed by Hlaka in the dark 
without seeing him. Trigoloutros knocked on 
the door of the house, the door was opened 
and the spy slunk in. 

“Master,” said Trigoloutros, ‘‘the bandits 
have found out about the bishop, and they 
will rescue him at dawn with their whole 
force, unless a8 

“Unless?” said the major. 

“Unless they should be forestalled.” 

“By what road will they come?” said 
Major von Wald. : 

“Master, one cannot tell with Hlaka’s 
men. But they will come at dawn.” 

“Ts this true?”’ 

“Master, I swear it is true. How should 
I lie to so important an officer, when a few 
hours will reveal everything? How should 
I dare to lie?” 

“T will send out men to stop them,” said 
the major, and his hand went to a telephone 
that was now in the room. 

“Master,” said Trigoloutros so plain- 
tively that the major turned and did not lift 
the receiver, ‘‘they will slip round in the 
dark. We cannot tell by what way they will 
come. By daylight they could never get 
back, if they waited by the execution wall 
and the bishop did not come.” 

The major paused and was silent. When bs: 
Trigoloutros saw that he had got the idea he | The deep nap of Pearce Blan- 
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(Continued from Page 135) 
wrt of hospitality, but Hlaka dismissed him 
rthwith. As he went, Hlaka called to Sreb- 
tz and showed him the barber’s letter and 
ave him a brief order. 
Srebnitz went down the mountainside 
ithout his rifle, a shorter way than by the 
yad. He walked openly through the streets 
ith the brim of his hat pulled down, his 
prehead hidden from view and a stubbly 
nin showing. By no possible disguise could 
irebnitz have made himself appear more 
ompletely in need of a barber than by what 
| few days on the Mountain had done for 
jim, and so he walked into the ‘shop of 
/rigoloutros. Two men were in the shop 
/esides the barber. Srebnitz caught his eye, 
nd looked away and said nothing. 
Trigoloutros signed with his head toward 
n empty chair beside a man who was wait- 
ng, and went on cutting the hair of the other 
Mustomer. This customer paia him and went 
way. Trigoloutros asked the next man to 
ome to his chair and fastened his cloth 
ound his shoulders. This man also wanted 
is hair cut, and Trigoloutros cut it as fast 
is he could. 
When he had finished he turned to Sreb- 
itz, saying, “‘ Now you, sir.’”” And when the 
»ther man went out these two were, as they 
»0th desired, alone in the shop. Srebnitz sat 
‘Wn the barber’s chair and glanced hastily at 
‘ihe street door, which Trigoloutros oblig- 
‘ Ingly shut. 
“A shave, please,” shouted Srebnitz as 
ilfrigoloutros went to the door. 
The barber came back and put his white 
oth round Srebnitz and began to shave him. 
rebnitz seemed uncomfortable at first un- 
der his white apron, but soon settled down. 
After a while he said, 
“A little bay rum on my 
chin, please.’ 
The barber seemed sur- 
prised at this whim, but 
nodded his head. He put 
down the razor and shav- 
ing brush and came back 
| with the bottle of bay rum. 
| Then Srebnitz said, ‘I 
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Talk between Srebnitz and the girl was 
not embarrassing, as it might have been to 
people acting such close acquaintance who 
did not even know each other’s names. But 
both had a love of The Land, that had grown 
so ardently now that The Land needed it so 
much, that they seemed almost of one fam- 
ily. She told him her name was Marya, and 
told a little of life in the town under the 
Germans; but mostly she spoke of the fu- 
ture, asking Srebnitz when The Land would 
be free. Srebnitz gave her some of the hope 
that he drew from its mighty source in the 
heart of Hlaka. 

As Srebnitz and Marya came to the slope 
of the Mountain he paused to thank Marya 
and say farewell. Marya gazed at the dark 
of the myrtle, shadowed now by the Moun- 
tain that had already hidden the sun, and 
heard a sound from the strings of an 
instrument. 


For a moment Srebnitz listened, too, then 
said, ‘It is only Iskander. He is one of our 
men.” 

Iskander had come down the Mountain 
because of his own anxiety for Srebnitz’s 
safety, and because of Hlaka’s anxiety as to 
what had become of the barber, for he feared 
that at any moment the man would betray 
him. 

“And the barber?’’ were Iskander’s first 
words. 

Srebnitz pointed to his own face, only 
partly shaved. “He will shave no more.” 

“Then I must light a fire to let Hlaka 
know,” said Iskander. He looked toward 
Marya and Srebnitz told Iskander how she 
had helped him. ‘““The Germans will come 
to look at the fire,’ said Iskander to her, 
“and we must give you 
time to get well away 
from it.” 

“Tcan move faster down 
the slope than you can 
move up,” said Marya. 

“We shall be hidden be- 
fore we have gone five 
yards,” said Iskander. 

Then he walked with 
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arber to the heart. 
He replaced the knife 
and wiped his hand on the 
apron, and went to the 
door, leaving the barber dead. There was 
mobody passing, and he opened the door and 
slipped through and closed it. 
Taking the first turning out of that street, 
Whe increased his pace and, turning to his 
tight again, was on his way back to the 
Mountain. He walked very slowly and very 
listlessly, wondering if he dare walk boldly 
into the open fields alone. And something 
told him that, with the edge these intense 
} days put upon curiosity, he could not do it. 
 Srebnitz slouched on; he dared not turn 
back now, and yet he dared not walk out to 
the open fields. A girl was coming toward 
him on the opposite side of the street; he 
walked straight over to her and, as they met, 
| said in a low voice, ‘‘It is for The Land.” 


Sue looked at him and did not speak, and 
Srebnitz looked at her. In times of peace and 
security some explanation would have been 
needed, but in these days fewer explanations 
f were given. She turned and walked with 
# him toward the end of the street, which was 
now not far away; beyond lay the open 
country. 

' “T have business in the Mountain,”’ said 
| Srebnitz as they walked together. “If I 
go alone the Gestapo will come after me and 
shoot me.” 

“Why?” asked the girl. 

“Because they will think I am one of those 
who have killed some of Hitler’s men.” 

“And have you?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Then I will come with you.” 

Srebnitz changed his slouching air for the 
air of a man who took a girl out to the fields 
beyond the town on a spring morning. He 
drew himself up and strutted slowly. 


, 


turned to the spot at which 
he had prepared some 
twigs for the fire. But be- 
fore they parted, Marya 
had said some few words about his song. 
And Iskander had said, “I will sing it for 
you again if you will listen, when I get back 
to cover.”’ And she had said she would listen. 

Iskander sent Srebnitz on up the slope, 
and then lit his pile of brushwood and ran 
up the slope through the myrtles, and soon 
saw Srebnitz again. A column of smoke went 
up, and Hlaka, watching from a crag, knew 
that it was the funeral pyre of the barber. 

Then Iskander, sitting down where a 
myrtle grew between him and the city, sang 
the song of the Mountain again, while his 
fingers played on the strings of his rustic in- 
strument. The song was of a breeze that had 
risen up from the sea and gone inland and 
come to the Mountain, and that was lost in 
one of its valleys, and was repeatedly asking 
its way of an echo that it met with among 
the rocks. And the echo’s words made no 
particular sense, nor did the whole story. 
And yet he sang it, and Marya listened, and 
it had been sung for a thousand years. 

Iskander did not dally long, singing his 
song in the myrtles; and before any Ger- 
mans came out to look at the fire, the two 
young soldiers of Hlaka were far up the 
Mountain. In twilight they returned to the 
height where Hlaka was. 

Srebnitz went to report the spy was dead. 

“That is well,” said Hlaka. ‘““He would 
have betrayed us.” 

As Srebnitz listened he saw the dark shape 
of the bishop coming down the gray rocks 
toward them. The bishop was about to ride 
all night to the north on a mule, with an 
escort of three men. There was a monastery 
on a mountain peak that Hlaka’s men could 
see from where they were. Thither the bishop 

(Continued on Page 139) 
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(Continued from Page 137) 
was to go, to live among the monks, dis- 
guised as one of them, till Europe should 
have other laws again than the whim of 
| Hitler. He had come to thank Hlaka, and 
to say farewell. 

But Hlaka saw the difficulty he felt in 
putting his gratitude into words, and inter- 
rupted the bishop by saying, “‘It is time to 
start down the Mountain, so as to have the 
whole night for riding.” 

The bishop nodded his head, and Hlaka 
| led him up over the crest and a little way 
down the other side, to where the three men 
of the escort were waiting. And there they 
shook hands and parted. 


Not only did the mountaineers have their 
supper that night by a fire, but Hlaka lit 
many fires, mostly along the ridge to the 
west. A few were shelled for a while, but not 
the one that glowed near the caves where 
Hlaka’s men were. 

When supper was ended, the sentry called 
to Hlaka that an airplane was coming, and 
presently they all heard the throb of it. 
But the bright red burst of a shell was seen 
among the stars, and then there was a red 
row of them up there, searching for the air- 
plane, and some ruby stars began to climb 
toward it, slowly, as it seemed to the 
watchers. What, then, was the airplane at 
which the Germans fired? For no one in The 
Land had artillery. It was moving north- 
west, this lonely pursued stranger. Who was 
he that went over them in the night? At the 
same moment it seemed to occur to them 
all—an Englishman. 

They cheered as the throb of his engines 
died away to the north and the bright shells 
burst no more. Their cheer 
was soon lost in the night 
and could never have 
reached him; he, too, dis- 
appeared in the night. 

When silence returned 
to the Mountain and calm 
to the stars, Hlaka retired 
to his cave to sleep, and 
the rest of the mountain- 
eers soon followed his ex- 
ample, all but the sentry. 

Dawn woke the moun- 
taineers; Aurora called 
them, but she herself was 
saluted by the roar of a 
hundred guns. They fired all together from 
the south of the Mountain, outside the town, 
and a few fired from the north, two batteries 
that had come over the plain in the night. 

-Hlaka rightly decided that the Germans 
were a great and terrible power, and desired 
to show it; and he sent out only two men to 
watch, and kept the rest in the caves. For 
an hour there was no silence in any second. 
Then the guns ceased altogether, and a 
little while after that no more shells burst on 
the Mountain, the air screamed no more and 
the gray peaks mumbled together; at last 
they, too, ceased to speak. 


other ugly?”’ 
*“No!”’ 


Tes was the attack that Hlaka feared. 
_ He looked out over the Mountain and saw 
“the German infantry all round him, but far 
away, not even visible through glasses as a 
line surrounding the Mountain. But glasses 
showed by a movement here and there, or a 
flash of light from something unwisely al- 
lowed to shine, that there was actually a 
line of men on both sides of the Mountain; 
and Hlaka estimated the position and the 
numbers of the line that he could not see, for 
he was a hunter at heart. 

Then the airplanes came in sight, and the 
infantry began to advance up the slope. 
Hlaka had only planned to hold out till 
nightfall and had ample cover for his men 
among that great abundance of rocks against 
almost any number of infantry, but no rock 
gave perfect cover against a bomb from the 
air, nor was there any lore in Hlaka’s blood 
that could tell him how to fight against this 
new thing. There must have been more than 
fifty planes now in sight; bombs fell on the 
eastern end of the Mountain, and again the 
peaks spoke out with indignant voices. 

Hlaka’s men were still in the caves, but 

the German infantry were advancing, and 
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soon he would have to bring out his little 
force, to whom losses would mean so much, 
and he knew not how to protect them. Had 
it not been for one thing, Hlaka would have 
believed that he and his men were lost, but 
he could not believe it possible that Liberty 
should be driven out of The Land. 

And still the planes came nearer. He 
guessed that there were about a hundred 
now. Suddenly in the clear blue sky, like a 
white rose unfolding, a shell burst near to 
the planes. Another began to unfold, then 
more and more, and there came the sound of 
guns firing and, after a while, the sound of 
the shells. And then the crags spoke again 
with deep troubled voices, and the airplanes 
that had been sailing toward him like great 
flocks of geese began to dart about like the 
flies that dance above water. 


Tuen Hlaka saw that into his plan of 
battle had come something of which he had 
not even dreamed. The bombs that had just 
fallen were not like the first ones: they were 
jettisoned bombs; the Stukas were being 
attacked. The white puffs in the sky were 
shells fired at the attackers by German 
batteries outside the town, and had had no 
effect. As the Stukas came over Hlaka they 
were looking for his men no longer, but were 
fighting for their own lives. The long growl 
of cannon fire broke out as other planes dived 
at them, and swept past and flew on. And 
still the white puffs pursued, adding a sound 
to the fire of machine gun and cannon, as 
though all the sky were of wood and a great 
fist knocked on it. Then to the roar of these 
noises a new sound came, a long and wailing 
scream, growing louder and louder, as a Ger- 
man plane dived headlong and struck the 
Mountain, and the slope 
reverberated with a me- 
tallic blow. 

Probably as many as 
sixty-four of the planes 
were German, and there 
were less than fifty Eng- 
lish, but still the Germans 
were being pursued, as 
they swept over the Moun- 
tain westward. A long 
burst of machine-gun fire 
sounded straight over- 
head, and another plane 
came screaming out of the 
sky. Then the flash of a 
shell shone brightly beside another, and it 
also came down headlong. A round white ob- 
ject shone above it like a light in the sky and 
descended slowly, aparachute inthe sunlight. 

Hlaka jerked his head toward where the 
parachute had come down on the northern 
slope, and two men went down with their 
rifles. The German infantry had stopped 
their advance when the air battle began. 
The two men were Iskander and Srebnitz, 
and they hurried to get to the airman before 
he should reach the infantry. When he got 
to his feet and freed himself from his para- 
chute he came up the slope, instead of going 
the way they expected. 

“Hlaka does not want prisoners,” said 
Iskander, and knelt to get a steady shot. 

But the airman shouted to him, “English, 
Anglais,” and a few other names by which 
he supposed Englishmen to be known in 
Europe; and some of them were accurate, 
but for the accent. Iskander ceased to aim, 
but still kept him covered. ‘‘Look here,” said 
the airman, “you don’t understand. I am 
British. Anglais. You see?’’ Something in 
his attitude toward them persuaded Iskander 
and Srebnitz that he was what he said. 

“Churchill,” said Iskander by way of 
greeting. 

Srebnitz repeated it after him, and the 
Englishman said, “Bon jour, my boyos.”’ 

And so they were introduced. Still not a 
move came from the Germans below, on 
either side of the Mountain. Their orders had 
been to wait for the peaks to be bombed, and 
they were waiting for the return of their 


(Dick & Fitzgerald.) 


air force. The Englishman continued to talk | 


to the mountaineers. 

“Your name, old boy,” he said, pointing 
his finger at Srebnitz. “Nom, nombre, 
nomen.”’ One of these words reached Sreb- 
nitz’s understanding and he told his name. 
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The Englishman pointed similarly at Iskan- 
der, saying, “Et votre nom, my fine fellow?” 
And he got the name of Iskander. Then he 
stopped and pointed vigorously at himself, 
saying, “Moi, je suis Malone.” And they 
understood him. ‘“‘Strictly speaking,’’ he 
said, “I’m neutral. Jrlandais, you know. 
But those blighters down at the guns didn’t 
seem to understand that.” 

‘Churchill,’ said the two men. 

Then Hlaka came down the slope toward 
them, smiling; for he knew that his men 
would not dare to bring him a prisoner, and 
that therefore the stranger was British. And 
the Briton saluted and said, “Bon jour, 
chief.” For no deep insight was needed to 
see that Hlaka was master here. 

“T am Hlaka,” he said. 

Said the Briton, “Moz, je suis Malone.” 


A little later Malone sat in a cave, deep in 
conversation with Hlaka. Two interpreters 
had been found, the cook and Gregor. And 
between them they explained Hlaka and 
Malone to each other. 

“You can’t stay here, you know,” said 
Malone. ‘‘Not if the Germans keep on at 
you. What you want to do is to get away to 
those mountains to the north. You'll find 
some of our men there. And there’s a lot of 
your own people up there with them.” 

“Tt’s a hundred miles to those moun- 
tains,” said Hlaka. 

“‘That’s the trouble,”’ said Malone. “And 
there’s Germans all the way. You’d better 
go by night.” 

“Tt’s a hundred miles,” said Hlaka again. 

“Yes, I know,” said Malone. ‘What you 
want is a lift. A Sunderland flying boat 
could take fifty of your men and get you 
there in about half an hour. But the trouble 
is, the thing can’t land. There’s a lake that 
would do nicely, but it’s forty miles away. 
Can you do forty miles in a night?” 


Forty miles in a night was a remark easily 
made by a man who was used to flying four 
hundred in an hour, but it was scarcely a 
remark to make to infantry. 

“Yes,”’ said Hlaka. 

The cook and Gregor wondered. But 
Malone knew men better than he knew for- 
eign languages, and saw that Hlaka meant 
what he said. 

“Very well,” said Malone. “If you can get 
to the lake in the night, a Sunderland will 
come for you just before dawn, if I can 
whistle it up. Have you got a sending set? 
A wireless that can send out messages?” 

SINo 

“Well, plenty of your people have,” 
Malone said. ‘“‘We must get in touch with 
them. But you want to watch those Ger- 
mans, you know. They’ll be doing a bit of 
mountaineering soon.” 

“T have sixty-two men waiting for them,” 
said Hlaka, “‘and rifles for four more when 
they come.” 

“Then perhaps you could give me one of 
the rifles,’ said Malone, ‘“‘and I’ll do a bit of 
shooting when the time comes.” 

Hlaka called, and a rifle was brought, 
which he gave to Malone, who looked it all 
over and said: 

‘~ “T can have a fine time with this.” 

Hlaka explained his theory of only firing 
at under a hundred yards, so as to preserve 
ammunition. But Malone said lightly: 

“Oh, we can send you plenty of that.” 

It was a long while since anyone else had 
brushed aside Hlaka’s words, but Malone’s 
casual remark lighted new hopes in Hlaka. 
If the English could replenish his ammuni- 
tion like that, he could go on fighting until 
Hitler was tired. 

“Well, what you want is a Sunderland,” 
said Malone. ‘‘Can you get in touch with any 
of your boys’who could send a message for 
me by wireless?” 

“T can send messages all over The Land,”’ 
said Hlaka, ‘‘but even I do not know where 
the wireless transmitters are. Of course it is 
death to be found with one.” 

“Then can you send a message that will 
be passed on to one of them?”’ 

“Yes, Ican do that. I can send it by helio, 
and it will be spread over the country till it 
reaches the man with the sending set.”’ 
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Then Malone wrote out his message, ad- 
dressed to the number of an airdrome in 
Egypt, which simply said: 


Look for fifty men fishing for carp. If you’re 
waking call them, mother dear. Dick. 


Hlaka looked gravely at it when Malone 
gave it to him, and then handed it on to 
Gregor and the cook. It did not seem very 
plain to any of them, but it might be to the 
Germans, and this had to be considered with 
every message. 

“Will the Germans understand it?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” said Malone, “in a hundred years. 
They’ll work it out and get the right answer; 
but we'll be gone by then. The second part of 
it is taken from a poem known to almost 
every Englishman, and is about early to- 
morrow morning. That, of course, will mean 
dawn to them. The other part is simple 
|| enough, or will be to the Sunderland people: 
they are always thinking about water, be- 
cause they can’t come down anywhere else; 
and fishing rather implies water. They know 
where I am, because some of them will have 
seen me shot down, and there’s only two 
bits of water anywhere near here, and carp 
suggests fresh water; so it must be that lake. 
They’ll work that out all right, and so will 
the Germans in a hundred years.”’ 

So Hlaka helioed the message over the 
plain to the north, repeating it again and 
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| time housekeeping 


problems? Order the WARTIME 
HOMEMAKING MANUAL from the 


Reference Library, LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia 5, Pennsyl- 
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CLOTHES CARE 


Launderable garments like cotton dresses 
should be tubbed * ut not starched or ironed 
at the end of the season. Have nonwashable 
garments dry-cleaned. Summer wools like 
coats and bathing suits should be protected 
against moths in winter. 





again. And the Germans carefully took it 
down and translated it and worked it out, 
but not that day nor that night. And the 
message, like all Hlaka’s messages, went over 
The Land, and came that afternoon to the 
men who had a hidden transmitting set, and 
a minute or two after that it was arriving in 
Egypt, and the C.O. of the crew of a Sunder- 
land knew that Dick Malone was alive in the 
Mountain and that he wanted fifty men to 
be picked up and taken somewhere. 


The Germans were now coming up the 
Mountain on both sides, and had already 
climbed up at the western end, where none 
of Hlaka’s men were, and were moving along 
the ridge. At the same time a tank came up 
the road, from the end of which it would be 
able to sweep the rocks of the crags with an 
enfilading fire at men facing southward. In 
under two minutes each of Hlaka’s men had 
gone to the rock from which he was going 
to fight. 

More shells came up from the town and 
from the plain to the north, but ceased be- 
fore any Germans came within the distance 
at which Hlaka allowed his men to fire. 
Malone was firing away long before the 
Germans came within the range that Hlaka 
allowed to the rest, with the disregard for 
ammunition such as came natural to a man 
accustomed to firing with eight machine 
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guns, and with some success too. But Hlaka 
did not check this representative of England, 
for he had been much impressed by Malone’s 
easy assurance that plenty more ammunition 
would be sent him. 

The Germans were closing in toward the 
same point, evidently knowing accurately 
where Hlaka’s men were. Then the air over 
the Mountain shook with a blow that even 
the Mountain itself seemed to feel. Air and 
Mountain seemed to shudder a second time, 
and then, more lightly, a third, and then a 
fourth; and far peaks shuddered, too, and 
roared with their great voices. It was the 
German tank, and the culvert, and several 
yards of the road, going up in an explosion 
of guncotton. The broken culvert and the 
wreck of the tank, lying across the wreck of 
the road, would prevent any more tanks 
coming up the Mountain that day. The man 
who exploded the mine never got back to the 
rest; Germans were close in front of him, and 
on two sides, by the time he fired it; he shot 
five of them, and was bayoneted. 

Then the line of Germans on the northern 
slope came close to the mountaineers, and 


just outside the ordinary range of hand 


grenades Hlaka’s men began to fire. The 
Germans could not see them, and could not 
rush their positions, because the slope was 
much too steep. About the same time, or 
very soon after, the men coming up from the 
slope on the other side came under fire. 

Hlaka’s men were completely surrounded 
by about eighty times their number, but 
the odds were all in their favor. The Ger- 
mans were too close for the artillery to give 
them any more help, and their airplanes 
seemed to have been hunted away. Among 
the first five shots that each of Hlaka’s sixty 
men fired there were very few misses. Such 
losses could not go on for long without de- 
stroying much of the Ger- 
man line. They soon lay 
down behind rocks, as the 
mountaineers were doing, 
and began to fire more 
steadily than they had 
done hitherto. 

As they heard the long 
roll of their own fire, du- 
plicated by mountain 
echoes, they felt they were 
doing some good, but they 
were unable to cross the 
steep and rocky space be- 
tween them and their opponents. This firing 
went on for a long time, while Hlaka’s men 
continued to fire only when they saw a Ger- 
man. Sometimes during a lull in the moun- 
taineers’ firing, or when it had ceased al- 
together, owing to there being no more 
visible targets, a few Germans would crawl 
forward; and these were invariably killed. 

At last the German fire lulled, not because 
they had not plenty of ammunition, which 
Hlaka greatly envied them, but because 
they had been ordered to cease fire; and 
Hlaka saw that whoever commanded them 
had a new plan, the first one having broken 
down. Hlaka was glad that they had ceased 
fire, and for a very curious reason: the Ger- 
mans were his sole source of ammunition, 
and he did not like to see them wasting it. 


ity. 


As THE day wore on, Hlaka saw what the 
new plan was: the steep slope that the Ger- 
mans could not climb with unseen marksmen 
opposing them would not be at all the same 
obstacle at night, when both sides would be 
invisible. They would lose many more men 
when they left their shelters, even by night; 
but what was left of them would, with such 
numbers in darkness, be able to overcome 
the mountaineers, even if they used no more 
than their bare hands. There would be a 
moon, but that would not show the sights of 
a rifle; even late twilight gave insufficient 
light for accurate shooting. And the day was 
wearing away. Already splendid colors shone 
low in the western sky. The Germans were 
lying perfectly still, and waiting. 

As the brief twilight faded, Hlaka began 
to withdraw several of his men to the edge 
of the small precipice, which they did by 
crawling in the dim light among the rocks. 
Among these was Srebnitz. There was no 
firing now, and Srebnitz saw a German officer 


AUTHORITY 


When you are saying some- 
thing which doesn’t seem 
to mean much, you must say 
it with a great deal of author- 


—VIRGIL THOMPSON: 
Encyclopedia of Creative Thought, 


UCLODET, 1944 


standing up and looking toward them with 
his field glasses. 

He was about to crawl to Hlaka to tell 
him that the movement toward the precipice 
was being observed by this German, when 
something struck him about the man’s 
figure. Srebnitz took another look at him. 
He crawled to Hlaka, and told him they were 
being observed. But there was something 
more than that, and he asked Hlaka if he 
might look through the field glasses which 
the chieftain always carried. Hlaka handed 
the glasses to him and Srebnitz saw the red 
face and cruel eyes of Von Wald. He turned 
suddenly to Hlaka. 

“May I shoot? It is Major von Wald.” 

Hlaka reflected a moment. He had two 
machine guns, but he looked on them as a 
careful man looks on spendthrifts, and he 
had not used them yet; in a few minutes they 


would have fired away all the ammunition _ 
he had. But Von Wald’s name was in the 


book; it was a case for the machine gun. So 
Hlaka sent a message to the man who had 
charge of one, and he crawled up with the 
machine gun, and Major von Wald was still 
there. 


Hiaxa gave Srebnitz permission, also, to 
fire his rifle, although the distance was quite 
a hundred and fifty yards, but not to fire it 
until the machine gun had begun to fire. And 
he himself came with the two men to the 
rocks from which they took aim. Then Von 
Wald sat down and was out of sight, while 
all three men watched. Time seemed to pass 
slowly, and still the light faded. 

Once more Von Wald stood up and raised 
his field glasses. Srebnitz could only just see 
anything of the foresight when he had the 
whole of it in view. Knowing that the sight 
he took would make the bullet go far too 
high, he aimed below the 
major’s knees. 

Suddenly the machine 
gun began roaring in his 
right ear and he fired and, 
unheard by him, Hlaka 
fired too. The major went 
down. Srebnitz could not 
be sure whether he was 
hit or not, till he heard 


Edited by Martha Lupton. Hlaka say: 
(Marder, Proke: “Scratch his name out 
of the book.” 


As soon as it was possible to move his men 
unseen at a hundred yards, Hlaka moved 
them toward the edge of the small precipice. 
No moonlight showed yet on the northern 
slope, and the precipice showed black. There 
Hlaka waited a few minutes, then had the 
ropes let down and sent his men down them, 
two or three on a rope at a time, while sev- 
eral hands above took the strain off the roots 
of the trees to which the ropes were fastened. 

Srebnitz was among the first to go down. 
At the foot of the precipice he waited, with a 
few others, to protect the men on the ropes 
if the Germans should move. But no sound 
came from the Germans, and more and more 
mountaineers came down the ropes. 

Hlaka drew up his men in two ranks, 
shoulder to shoulder, and led them down 
through the myrtles. They met only two 
Germans. A few shots were fired, and they 
were through the line; and that was two 
more rifles for Hlaka’s men. Half a dozen 
shots did not entirely give away Hlaka’s 
plan, but he hurried for fear that the Ger- 
mans should find it out. Two hundred yards 
farther down he met more Germans, and 
went straight through them with a burst of 
firing on both sides. 

The second burst of firing must have 
shown clearly the way that Hlaka was 
taking, but he moved his men over the 
ground with the speed of mountaineers. 
Very lights were fired, turning the night to 
a queer green, full of flickering shadows, but 
they did not discover Hlaka’s men. And they 
came to good oak scrub and felt they were 
safe. The line closing in on the peaks was 
now wholly behind them, and no Germans 
were likely to be ahead of them except the 
men with the batteries in the plain. But 
Hlaka knew exactly where these were. 

(Continued on Page 144) 
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(Continued from Page 142) 

They went on unmolested and the dark 
bulk of the Mountain rose behind them. 
While Very lights still soared and flickered 
vainly behind, they came to the last sweep 
of the slopes that draped the Mountain. 
Then Srebnitz heard a voice saying in words 
with no meaning to him, for they were in a 
foreign language: 

““Well done, chief. You’ve come toa road.” 

Sure enough, their feet touched a road, 
which is always a welcome thing to men who 
have been for a time in the wilds. Hlaka did 
not wait for his rearguard, but dropped con- 
necting files to keep in touch with them, and 
got his men into fours and marched them 
down the road at a pace of five miles an hour. 

“How are you going to do the forty miles 
tonight, chief?’’ asked Malone. 

Hlaka beckoned up Gregor, who inter- 
preted, and Hlaka told Malone his plan. 
From one of the farms Hlaka had obtained a 
lorry, which was not far away on the road 
along which they marched. It was a small 
lorry and could not hold more than twelve 
men with rifles and provisions; but Hlaka’s 
plan was that the lorry should pick up the 
last twelve men and take them twenty miles 
and then return for the last twelve again, 
and take them twenty miles also, again 
returning. He calculated that his men could 
easily march twenty miles in the night, in 
addition to which each man would do twenty 
miles by lorry. 

“A simple sum, chief,” said Malone as 
soon as he understood. “‘ Very good.” 

All that night Hlaka’s men marched or sat 
in the lorry. Sometimes the men who 
marched rested briefly beside the road; but 
none of them rested long, except in the lorry, 
and before dawn they saw the pale cold 
gleam of the lake forty miles away from the 
Mountain. There they waited, while time 
dragged slowly. 


H_axa looked toward Malone, and Malone 
was uneasy, but he smiled confidently; 
Hlaka saw his uneasiness under the smile 
and said nothing. He sent the lorry into a 
grove of trees that was not far from the 
road. Day was coming up rapidly. The men 
looked at one another; there was light on 
their faces, and the night that had covered 
them was all gone. A flash from a cloud im- 
mediately over the sun came over a low hill 
to the right, and Hlaka decided to take his 
men from the lake to hide them as well as 
he could. 

At that moment there came a hum like the 
sound of the pulse in one’s ears. All of them 
turned to the south, from which the sound 
was humming, and there came the Sunder- 
land. In barely a minute it had come down 
to the lake and its floats plunged into the 
water, and Malone was smiling a perfectly 
genuine smile. Hlaka looked at him, and 
Malone knew without an interpreter what 
Hlaka wished to say. 

“She doesn’t ride very deep,” said Malone. 
“We can all walk out to her.” 

It was a chilly morning on that gray lake; 
but there was no other way. 

“Tell him where you want to go, chief,” 
said Malone. For the pilot was standing at 
an open door above a little flight of steps. 

And Hlaka spoke to Gregor, who called 
out to the pilot, telling him of the Blue 
Mountains and the river. The pilot nodded, 
and Hlaka’s men began to walk through the 
reeds, and on through open water holding 
their rifles over their heads, while the crew 
of the Sunderland refueled it from the great 
number of petrol tins that were piled up 
where passengers usually sit. 

“Have any trouble coming here?” shouted 
Malone to the pilot. 

“No,” said the pilot. “‘We’ve a few fight- 
ers watching over their airdrome. But we’d 
better get off quick. Fifty men, please. All 
standing. Get them in as fast as you'can.” 

And the dripping men climbed in. Hlaka 
had lost altogether five men in the fight and, 
when the Sunderland was full, only six were 
left by the road. Then the door was shut and 
the propellers started just as the sun came 
over the hills to their right, and a golden 
curtain of spray waved past the windows, a 
curtain that seemed to be caught in a 
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raging tempest, which suddenly dropped 
away, and they floated in air. 

The soaring plane went into the skirts of 
the clouds, and nothing was to be seen for a 
while from the windows except these light- 
gray shapes. 

Then they came out into unshadowed sun- 
shine, into a world such as they had never 
seen before, a world of white plains with 
white peaks rising among them, and steep 
white islands drifting in bright blue. 

They had not looked long at this serene 
white world when again a mist closed round 
them, and the shapes of clouds went wildly 
raging past, and earth appeared again, and 
the mountains quite close. A river gleamed 
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Every woman must admit, and 
every man with as much sense as a 
woman, that it’s very hard to make 
a home for any man if he’s always 
in it. —WINIFRED KIRKLAND. 


Women have a much better time 
than men in this world; there are 
far more things forbidden to them. 

—OSCAR WILDE, 


Every man who is not a monster, 
a mathematician or a mad philoso- 
pher is the slave of some woman or 
other. —GEORGE ELIOT. 





ahead of them, the earth slanted, and soon 
two waves of spray were rushing past the 
windows. 

Malone was delighted: he had moved an 
army without a casualty; there was plenty 
of cover along the-banks of the river for fifty 
men to hide till nightfall; and the Blue 
Mountains were only five miles away. But 
no smile lit the brooding face of Hlaka. 

“You're all right now, chief,” said Malone. 
“Plenty of cover here, and even a house over 
there, and the mountains barely five miles 
away.” 

Gregor translated, but this good news 
brought no gleam of a smile to Hlaka. 

“My daughter and two sisters are in that 
house,” he said. “And the Germans are 
looking for them.” 

“Tt would be hard living for women in 
the Blue Mountains,”’ said Malone thought- 
fully. 

“Yes,” said Hlaka. 

Then a thought came to Malone. ‘“‘We 
can’t wait here long,’’ he said. “‘But that 
house is little more than a mile away. We 
could wait half an hour. If you could get 
them here, we could do something better for 
them than that.”” And he pointed to the 
Blue Mountains. 

Hlaka thought for a moment. “‘Egypt?”’ 


” Yes,” said Malone. ‘‘But we could find 
a better climate for them than that. These 
Sunderlands run to Natal and, any time 
there was room, we might take them. They’d 
do grand in Natal.” 

Hlaka thought. Natal. 
there were no Germans. 
head. 

“Well, send some young fellow to get 
them, chief,’’ said Malone. ‘‘And make him 
run.” 

Hlaka nodded again, and beckoned to 
Srebnitz and pointed out the house to him. 
“T sent my daughter and sisters there,’’ he 
said. ‘“‘Bring them here quickly. Give me 
your rifle.” 

So Srebnitz turned and ran, and reached 
the house in ten minutes. To see Sophia 
again! He was out of breath, and a little bit 
out of his mind; or at any rate, his mind was 
too much dominated by thoughts of Sophia 
to be able to function in the way that un- 
inspired minds function. Srebnitz knocked 
at the door of the farmhouse, and it was 
opened by Sophia herself. And her two aunts 
sat inside, calm as ever. Others were there. 
Srebnitz saw in a single flash the elderly 
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. . . AFTER SHAMPOOING @ 
WITH THIS SAPONIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL FORMULA 





NOW AVAILABLE for you... Fitch’s Saponified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 
combines mild Cocoanut Oil and vegetable oils into a perfectly 


blended shampoo. 


As recognized authorities on hair care for over 


50 years, The F. W. Fitch Company ask you to try this beauty shampoo. 


LEAVES HAIR SOFTER, NOT DRYING 
... Helps make your hair feel surpris- 
ingly softer .. . look silkier. Prevents that 
brittle feeling often caused by harsh 
chemicals found in ordinary shampoos. 


“MOUNTAINS OF LATHER" ... In 
either hard or soft water, a small 
amount of Fitch’s Saponified Cocoanut 
Oil gives huge swirls of billowy lather 
that quickly and efficiently cleanse the 
hair and scalp. 


At Drug Counters 
Generous 6 oz. bottle 


50c 
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A TRUE BEAUTY SHAMPOO... Leaves 
no dull “soap film’’ on the hair because 
it’s double-filtered. Brings out those shy 
highlights that lend glamour to every 
hairstyle. 


PATENTED RINSING AGENT .. . Goes 
into action when the rinse water is 
applied. This special ingredient prevents 
the forming of “soap curd” on the hair 
and scalp. No special after-rinse is re- 
quired and the damp hair combs out 
easily, without troublesome snarling. 


DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT... You'll 
like the clean, delicate scent of this 
clear liquid shampoo and the way it 
leaves your hair sweetly fragrant. It is 
antiseptic—yet has no “antiseptic” odor. 


SAPONIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL 


High-Grade 
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SEM-:PRAY 
JO-VE-NAY ? 


Sempray Jovenay means 

Always Young 
Pe Le 

(Your skin will tell you why) 

This wonderful 

face creme 

Tb atte 

and protects 

your skin with 

an exclusive 

blend of con- 

centrated oils. 
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Dept. G, Grand Rapids 4, Mich. I 
Send convenient, purse size container Sempray Jovenay | 
(Il enclose 10c to cover cost of handling) \ 
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Mouthwash 








- “Suppose! bring 
you abottle-baby?”’ 


Then feed her the “next-to-nature’ 
way. Give her a Davol “Anti-Colic” 
brand “Sani-Tab” nipple. This nipple 
makes baby thrust her jaw forward and 
use the same persistent sucking action 
she would have to use in breast-feeding. 
That beneficial action helps develop 
proper mouth and jaw formation. 


“Anti-Colic’ jz 
oye BRAN D 
NIPPLES 


FREE! 





















You'll find our booklet most 
helpful. Just write and ask for a copy of 
“Baby Feeding Made Easy.’’ Address De- l 
partment L10, Davol Rubber Company, ] 
L Providence 2, Rhode Island. 
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FOR SMOOO/# 
/RONINGS / 


Do up your next basket of freshly washed things with Quick 
Elastic—find out the difference it makes in your starching and 
ironing. 1. You'll get smo-o-th hot starch—all cooked and 
ready to use in 30 seconds. (Follow directions here.) 2. Each 
piece you iron... your cottons, curtains, dresses, shirts... 
will have a nice, soft, fresh-smelling body and finish. 3. Spe- 
cial ingredients already mixed in powdered Quick Elastic end 
sticking, pulling—make your iron fairly glide along. 

Why stick with the old kind any longer? For smo-o-th iron- 
' join the thousands changing to this 
special powdered mixture. Get Quick Elastic—that quick 
starch —the only one in the yellow box. Instantly prepared 


ings—quick starching 


... gives a lovely finish . . . wonderful for ironing. Get your 


yellow box, today. 





CREAM A LITTLE 
QUICK ELASTIC 
IN COOL WATER— 


NOW, STIR AND 
POUR BOILING 
WATER INTO IT.* 


QUICK 
STARCH 


THEY SAY: 


A new user writes: ‘My first box 
of Quick Elastic ...it is a pleasure to 
iron after using it. No Bother of adding 
anything and my iron never sticks now.” 











4 Says a California woman: ‘I sure 


admire the idea of not boiling the starch. 

N lironed my first set of dresses today and 
they ironed so smooth and even.” 

7 

From the Middle West: ‘My sons 
asked me to continue using Quick Hlas- 
tic because the shirts had such a sweet 
smell and were so glossy and had just 


the right stiffness.”’ 


A lady writes this: “Everything you 
say about Quick Elastic is true. It’s 


amazing to be able to do away with the 
old cooking method and save time and 
energy.” 





"Be sure to pour your boiling water into your 
uick Elastic and cool water. Do not pour the 
creamed Quick Elastic into the boiling water. 


WHY STICK WITH THE OLD KIND ANY LUNGER? 
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farmer who was evidently master of the 
house, and his wife. 
“‘Sophia,”’ he said. 


She smiled, then turned to introduce him 


to the master of the house. “‘My uncle,” said 
Sophia. 

But there was no time. “‘The chieftain 
says you must come to the river at once,” 
Srebnitz said. “‘There’s an airplane there.” 

Isabella and Angelica looked up. 

“He says the Germans know you are his 
sisters,’’ continued Srebnitz. 

Isabella never even spoke. She went 
straight out of the room to gather up her 
belongings, and one glance at Angelica as 
she went brought her too. 

“The plane cannot wait long,’ Srebnitz 
called to them. 

“Then I'll get ready, too,’”’ said Sophia, 
and ran out of the room. 

“Come in,” said the farmer. 

But Srebnitz stood at the door, not daring 
to waste even a few moments on receiving 
hospitality. 

“You fight with Hlaka?’”’ asked the 
farmer. 

yes!” 

‘He married my sister,’’ said the farmer. 
So that accounted for Sophia’s having come 
to this house. 

At this moment Sophia returned, and her 
two aunts followed her. They had brought 
few possessions to this house, and they soon 
gathered them up. 

Srebnitz ran with Sophia, in order to en- 
courage Isabella and Angelica to go their 
utmost pace. but when they were moving as 
fast as they could, he dropped behind with 
Sophia, knowing that it would be no use to 
the waiting plane if he got there five minutes 
before they did. 


Anp that short walk was the idyllic time 
of their lives, the time to which they would 
long look back, with the scene that was now 
about them undimmed by the years: the 
rocky land, the green maize growing in 
fields, and, shining upon the wilder land, the 
anemones. Words said by Srebnitz, too, and 
Sophia’s answers echoed on in his memory, 
to linger there probably when old age shall 
have come to him. And no less clearly these 
words in Sophia’s memory rang on with un- 
dying echoes, echoes that always heartened 
her in the long days of waiting for The Land 
to be free. 

I would record here these memorable 
words, but that they were too trivial, and 
would never gather about them in cold print 
the magic with which they were all en- 
chanted, a magic that seemed to Srebnitz 
to come from the hills and anemones, and 
butterflies and the light of the sky, and scores 
of other ingredients out of which Love brews 
his charms. But the general purport of their 
talk was that they would remember each 
other forever, and that they would be 
married as soon as The Land should be free. 


Farewells were brief at the river bank. 

“Well, chief,’’ Malone called out from the 
plane, “let us know anything you want. 
We'll send you a wireless transmitting set, 
and all you'll have to do is to ask.” 

The moment the three ladies were on 
board, the engines started, and Hlaka’s men 
waved their hats and gave a cheer for the 
victory that they knew in their hearts they 
would win, to hearten the ladies as they left 
their native land; not that they heard it 
above the roar of the engines, but they saw 
by the faces of the men that they were 
cheering and that they saw victory shining 
through the mist of the years to be. 

Then the curtain of foaming water hid 
everything for a while, and when it fell away 
Isabella, Angelica and Sophia saw come true 
a dream with which they were all familiar, 
for the poets of their country had dreamed it 
for three thousand years. They saw their 
loved Land below them with all its colors 
and shapes, and every detail except altitude, 
so that they could not always distinguish 
between bushes and trees, or between 
mounds and mountains. 

Soon there appeared an escort of Spitfires 
to see the Sunderland past the German air- 
drome, and safely out to sea. So small and 
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BACON WAFFLES 


2 cups all-purpose flour 


34, teaspoo 


n Arm & Hammer or 


Cow Brand Baking Soda 
\/, teaspoon salt 
l tablespoon sugar 
2 egg yolks, beaten 


134 cups sour 
ee melted shortening 


2 egg whites, 
tT. 


2. 


milk or buttermilk* 


stiffly beaten, sliced bacon 
or chopped cooked meat 
Sift, then measure flour. Sift three 


times with baking soda, salt and sugat- 
Combine beaten eg99 yolks, sour od 
and shortening- Add to an ey 

ts, stir until smooth. Fold in “ad 
anton egg white. Pour batter on 
waffle iron. Place 


2 or 3 pieces = 
bacon on batter, or sprinkle choppe 
cooked meat over 


top. Bake. Waffles 
may be baked in 


advance and xe 
warm by placing them on wire racks 
in warm oven 


ith door 

(300° F.), wi 
slightly ajar. Amount: 6 to 8 ax 

#]{ sour milk or buttermilk are not ae 
able, 2 substitute may be ee x 
placing 7 teaspoons lemon jui 
vinegar in a measure, 


fill to the 154- 
cup mark with sweet 


evaporated milk, and mix W 


milk or diluted 





© Deservedly America’s favorite crystal, 
Caprice gives to your guest-expectant 
| table a matchless brilliancy and sparkle 
... in exquisite shapes that gleam and 
ripple with ever-changing patterns of pure 
light. A practical choice, too —easy to 
| clean, safe to handle, moderately priced. 
| 150 open-stock pieces, in clear Crystal or 
Moonlight Blue. 


If your dealer is temporarily out 
of any item, please be patient 


~ Comparison 
ea instantly reveals 
the ‘greater brilliance 

Cambridge etchings. “Highlighted” by 





w with myriad lights, totally unlike 
inary ‘‘frosted’’ etchings: Other popu- 
lar designs include BLOSSOM TIME, 
"CANDLELIGHT, ELAINE, WILDFLOWER. 


‘The Cambridge Glass Company, —-— 
eriddgasOhie, 2. 22 E> 
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high they were that the three ladies never 
noticed them; and Malone, who stood be- 
side them, did not point them out. 

A few more minutes and there came into 
sight the deep-blue Mediterranean. Sophia 
was Satisfied with the sheer beauty of the 
sea, but Isabella wanted to hear something 
of the cause of these purple streams that ran 
among cobalt green, and turned to inquire 
of Malone; but Malone had gone away to 
wring out his wet shirt. 

They went through the morning over the 
inland sea, and at noon saw the square 
white shapes of the houses of Alexandria, 
and crossed Nile’s greatest luxuriance, till 
the pyramids came in view. 

A few miles from these stupendous monu- 
ments they alighted on the water. There in 
Cairo they were cared for with many of their 
compatriots, whose men repaid the debt by 
fighting in the desert. 

Next day Sophia and her aunts started 
south in another Sunderland. Again they 
followed the Nile, sheer through the desert 
for hundreds and hundreds of miles; till they 
lost sight of the Nile and crossed wild desert, 
where mountains were. They came down on 
the Great Lake and crossed it and rested at 
Kisumu among frangipani trees, and went 
next day over Kenya at fifteen thousand 
feet. They crossed Zanzibar and came to 
Dar es Salaam, and went on again. At Lindi 
they came down again among blue water 
lilies, and rose and crossed the Ruvuma, and 
so left the British Empire and came to 
Mozambique. Next day they were in the 
Empire again, sailing over Zululand. 

And so they came to Durban, a city of 
splendid trees, planted in orderly rows along 


SY Op. 
Ling DVislance 
By Pvt. Frederick Bradford 


Love rides 

Singing wires, 

The heart 

Hums across plains. 
Copper and glass 
In shining cadence 
Shall bring my love 
To me. 


its streets, and wild patches of African for- 
est, and behind it to the west its suburbs 
rising, garden by garden, over all the hills. 
And here they waited, and are waiting yet, 
for the storm to abate which has driven 
Liberty from what to them is her natural 
home. 


Meanwhile, Srebnitz, with Hlaka in the 
Blue Mountains, and men of an army far 
better equipped than the one that he first 
joined, lives in a great cave. And there 
Iskander sings to Marya, a hundred miles 
away, since love can use new inventions as 
well as dream old dreams. For Malone has 
kept his promise and sent a transmitting set 
to Hlaka, and a message has been sent to 
Marya to tell her when to listen. 

Against these mountains the Germans can 
make no headway. The mountains are too 
steep, and Hlaka’s marksmen grow better 
as the months go by, until he has let them 
fire at over two hundred yards. And rem- 
nants of English and New Zealand regiments 
that are still up there sum up the situation, 
when they say of the Germans, ‘‘They 
haven’t a dog’s chance.” And some of them 
try to translate that into French, believing 
it to be nearer to Hlaka’s language than 
their own. 

There they will wait with the past behind 
them, safe with all its glories, and before 
them the future, lit by the wings of victory 
flashing in each man’s dreams, or, in visions 
that hope often brings them, spreading like 
golden meteors across the sky of The Land. 


(THE END) 
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“Rudy likes me full of fun even on wash-day 
...and | am, thanks to Super Suds’ 


extra suds! 


““MORE SUDS and LONGER-LASTIN’ 
SUDS from this grand new soap cut 
down rubbin’ time. That means a lot to 
me...and to my good disposition! “’ 




















“Those RICH, 
SPUNKY SUDS 
treat good things with 
kid gloves... like this 
pretty rayon night- 
gown and my 
best slips.” 

















. “I trust my 
colored dresses to 
Super Suds any time. 
HARD-WORKIN’ SUDS, 
but gentle on materials. 
And on my hands 
too!” 


GAVE OFF SO 
4 MORE 5s 
AND GON 
1 HAD A GOOO 
LOOK AT ‘EM 


“LUMPY, UNDISSOLVED F” 
STUFF IN THE 
BOTTOM! HOW 
DID | EVER GET 

suDS? HARD 10 
RINSE OUT TOO! 





Here’s what MRS. RIEDEL says about 
the “milk-bottle suds test’’— 


“It showed me how to get EXTRA SUDS.” Shake 
up a teaspoon of your old wash-day soap and a glass 
of water (even hard or cool water) in a milk-bottle 
Do the same with Super Suds in another bottle. See 
if you don’t get MORE SUDS from Super Suds. 












SUNDAY NIGHTS. See news- 
paper for time and station. 








Vital materials needed to win the war are used in making soap 
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FOR MILDNESS... FOR BETTER TASTE 


And as sure as night follows day... Chesterfield’s 
definitely Milder Better Taste is the result of their... 
RIGHT COMBINATION | 
WORLD’S BEST TOBACCOS 
Make these 5 Key-words the key to your Smoking 
Pleasure, as they are for millions everywhere. 
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Gorn ca Yap-held Maula 
lwo years age, Gaby Linda 
Watkins meets her daddy 
for the firet time tu 1. |. 


BY J. ¢. IRNAS 


LLIE watched them from the seventh-floor window of her Manila apartment. Japs. A long 
stream of tiny, tin-hatted monkey-men. That’s how she saw them, thinking how incredible 
it was that any creatures so small and queer could have put themselves in control of her 
‘4 or anything else. But the war had become real to | Far more real than it had seemed 
on the morning of December 8, 1941, when she’d awal to find that Bud was gone to the 
base as usual. Ellie had slept late that morning. As she drank her coffee, she glanced at the 
newspaper left on the breakfast table. Then she phoned a girl friend about a tennis date. The 
girl’s mother answered the phone and told her excitedly this was no time for tennis, war had 
come. Ellie flatly didn’t believe it. There was no such news in the paper and the radio was 
out of whack. She got in the car and started forth, only to meet inescapable confirmation at 
the first gas station, which was choked with refugees’ cars and luggage. 
Ellie had been dismissing all the war talk as “just old maids’ gossip.”” But war became sick- 
eningly real as it dawned on her that, without even a chance to phone, Bud must have gone off 


6.1% of American families have incomes of from $5000 to $7500 a year. 





in his ship to shooting war. She drove to the Army and Navy Club 
and sat there on the veranda all day watching the harbor for sub- 
marines that never appeared. Every vessel of the miniature Asiatic 
Squadron that could put out to sea was gone to start the heart- 
breaking delaying action against huge odds that culminated in the’ 
Coral Sea. 

Bud’s ship put in at Manila again two days before Christmas. As 
Ellie and he held hands under the table at the club and talked things 
over with Buzz Wagner, the late famous fighter pilot, it was just as 
well that neither knew it would be two perilous years for both of 
them, involving plenty of submarine action for Bud and months in a 
Jap concentration camp for Ellie, before they could hold hands again, 

Ellie was four months pregnant, and most women in her fix would 
have been scared green. Maybe she was. Her first reaction was a 
kind of zombi numbness and incredulity. When she came to, Ellie, 
as strong and solid nervously as her brown pin-up legs and competent 
hands indicate she is physically, took it in stride. 

Pregnancy was a break in a way. Reluctant to burden themselves 
with pregnant women and babies, the Sons of Heaven left her un- 
imprisoned for many months. Except for nine-o’clock curfew and 
some restrictions on where she went, she could carry on much as 
usual, moving several times to club up with this or that set of friends, 
combining with Marie, a good girl chum of hers, to keep on three 
servants for the two of them. 

As her time grew near, curfew made her spend every night in the, 
Red Cross hospital where delivery was arranged for: if the pains be- 
gan while she was home after dark, she wouldn’t be able to leave. 
Then, three days before the due date, the Japanese closed that hospital. 
Her doctor was already in concentration camp. She got in touch with 
him and he advised a good Filipino hospital which had the privilege 
of running an ambulance to emergencies. A phone call brought the 
ambulance dashing and, when the camp phone didn’t answer, the 
hospital sent a man over to wake the sentries and borrow Ellie’s 
doctor for the delivery. 

» go danc- A baby girl arrived just as safe and sound and sturdy as if she 
and spent hadn’t been a little “enemy alien” born under the Rising Sun. But 
ovy you feeding her was complicated. Bud had been able to leave Ellie mod- 
mere ckly erately well fixed for cash, but she didn’t dare risk running short. She 
‘ +. added to her holdings by selling off some of Bud’s and her posses- 
‘ sally exE sions—among them her sewing machine, Bud’s pipes, their “barrel 
vex 6. TEN: ee bar.”’ Still just a bride, she couldn’t bear to part with her wedding 
, six cheaper char . ar er 3 gifts. They are stored ina Manila cellar, and Ellie, with characteristic 
p Mave: * f eS ge: optimism, expects to reclaim them someday. 

minis F With the price of evaporated milk skyrocketing to 288 pesos 
($140) a case, Ellie’s ready cash came in handy. Later on, when she 
and her baby became prisoners in the Santo Tomas concentration 

camp, she came to be even more grateful for extra money. 
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Ir was an adventurous spirit and overconfidence in her luck that 
finally landed Ellie in the Jap prison camp and deprived her of the 
few liberties that were allowed to Americans permitted to live in their 
own homes in the city. Curfews and Japanese regulations had been 
chafing her and her friend, Marie, for months. Darkening their eye- 
brows, swathing their heads, mustering their best Spanish accents, 
the two twenty-five-year-old girls often managed to slip into movies 
and night clubs under escort of Spanish friends—a strictly forbidden 
activity. Presently they were reported, Ellie suspects by half-caste 
girls in Jap pay. They were ordered, bag and baggage, to Santo 
Tomas internment camp on such-and-such 4 day. That morning Ellie, 

| rushing about on a last-minute quest for extra tooth paste, face 
powder, absorbent cotton and such, got caught in a wholesale street 
. roundup of enemy civilians and was taken to the old Spanish fort. 
_ Searching, questioning and red tape consumed three days there before 
she was transferred to Santo Tomas prison camp. Marie was already 
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there, taking care of baby Linda and wondering desperately what on 
earth had happened to the baby’s mother. 

Camp itself could have been much worse—many camps were, and 
probably still are. Nights had to be spent in a women’s dormitory with 
eighteen other mothers and babies. Baby Linda had her own crib from 
the Manila apartment, and Ellie was permitted a bed, provided it did 
not exceed the specified width maximum of thirty-two inches. 


Daytimes were spent in a semiopen shelter built for them by Marie’s 
husband. Ellie and Marie bought adequate supplies at the camp com- 
missary and cooked them on a tiny charcoal stove. A vegetable hash of 
potatoes, tomatoes and onions was a perennial, as also were fried bananas 
and chicken. For people without cash, things were much tougher. The 
Jap-supplied rations, taken over by a prisoners’ committee and cooked for 
all, ran to mush and bananas or rice bread with weak coffee in the morning 
and scrambled duck eggs, vegetable and tea for the second-and-last meal. 
Fruit was the rarest item, because the Japanese soldiers usually cleaned 
out the trucks before they got to town. By the time Ellie left Manila, 
papaya, on which she counted for vitamins, had gone up from seven to 
seventy-five cents apiece. 

The American prisoners were allowed to organize softball, basketball 
and social doings, including an occasional movie. To avoid fresh preg- 
nancies in camp, the Japs forbade man and wife living together, and — 
checked up every evening to make sure couples were duly separated. Any 
man whose wife nevertheless turned up pregnant went to jail for months. 

Especially vivid little things that come back to Ellie are the struggle 
to get Linda’s clothes clean in a primitive trough with cold-water taps, 
and the small considerations gleaned from Jap sentries by passing the time 
of day with a well-aimed smile. Even more vivid big things include the 
day when a nurse brought in from Corregidor told Ellie that Bud’s ship 
was lost with all hands off Bataan. 

“T tried to make myself not believe it,”” she says. ‘““There was no way 
of confirming it, so I never gave up hope for a minute.” 

More tangible terror came when little Linda developed diphtheria. 
That at least got them out of prison camp—the Japs wanted no epidemics 
to cope with and hurriedly snatched them out to a hospital, where an 
excellent if overworked Filipino doctor took over the case. All medical 
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supplies were critically short; having no serum, the doctor could only put 








a silver tube down the baby’s throat 
to keep her from choking to death. 
It was a nightmare for Ellie to have | 
to doze off a few minutes by the 
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baby’s bedside, never knowing when | 
a fit of coughing would dislodge the | eparated fer two 
_tube—fatally. | 


The pair of them would probably 
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still be in Manila if Ellie had not | 9 h, ar 
learned that ten of the one-hundred- | years by aud 


and-fifty quota to be repatriated on 
the Gripsholm had decided to stay 


but I gaine 







behind to protect their business in- 
terests in Manila when the war | coucentiation came, 


ended. She rushed to the Jap com- 
mandant and, for her baby’s sake, 
did the fastest talking and the most 
brilliant pleading of her life to pro- 
mote one of those open places for | 
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herself and Linda. The commandant’s 
face remained impassive, and wait- | Liuda Wathine beat 


ing to hear his decision was several | 
days of agony. It worked. But the 








one thing Ellie broods about now is 
the thousands who didn’t have her desting aud make 


luck. (Continued on Page 171) 
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BY LOUISE PAINE BENJAMIN 


Beauty Editor of the Journal 


HE time is four o’clock. Outside a ramshackle building, a line of 
American women is standing patiently. After a wait which may be 
fifteen minutes, or may be forty, éach one will have, briefly, the privi- 
lege of bathing under a sketchy shower. If she is fortunate, she will 
also have a scrap of soap. After her bath, she will do a careful job on her 
face with whatever cosmetics she can muster. She will brush her hair and do 
it becomingly, and then step into the fresh clothes which she herself has 
laundered, rather inexpertly, in primitive cold-water troughs that morning. 

This would not be a remarkable scene except for the fact that 7 takes 
place daily in a concentration camp in the Philippines. 

In spite of uncertainty, loneliness, physical discomfort and hidden fear, 
this little band of women scrub and polish, and pull themselves together, 
and put on brave faces. They are not going anywhere, they have no dates, 
no home-coming husbands, yet they make this daily, uphill effort to look 
their best. 

It makes one a little ashamed, somehow, of those times in our own lives 
when, at the end of the day, it seemed too much trouble to bathe and put 
on a fresh dress and look pretty, because “‘no one but Jim will be here!”’ 

The story of the camp comes from Mrs. Eleanor Watkins, who, with 
her baby daughter, has recently been repatriated after months of intern- 
ment in the Philippines. From her one hears of these high-spirited Ameri- 
can women who, against great odds, 
kept themselves, their babies and 





their belongings as clean as limited water and less soap would permit. 
They shampooed their hair with a native bark product and swept it high 
in gallant hair-co’s. They traded nail polish and face powder and fought 
off loneliness with lipstick. 

Why all this emphasis on the details of grooming in a faraway enemy 
camp? This handful of internees could hardly hope to change history by 
means of smooth make-up and manicured hands. They knew that. But 
they also knew instinctively that what they were doing was of great im- 
portance. Their bright lipsticks, which they shared and used down to the 
last tiny bit, were accents of courage. The shampoos and hair-do’s, with 
which they helped one another, might not pass professional inspection, but 
the effort knit them more closely together and built up their group confidence. 

Confidence and cleanliness often add up to the same thing. The Army 
knows this when it makes its soldiers wash and shave and keep their hair 
trimmed. The man who feels clean and well-turned-out holds his head up. 
He knows he is a great fellow and will fight to prove it. The woman who 
does her best to keep scrupulously clean and groomed when everything is 
against it, is showing a grit and sportsmanship that pumps up not only her 
own courage but that of everyone who sees her. 

So ingrained is our national taste for cleanliness, so casual our accept- 
ance of porcelain baths, plentiful hot water and foaming soap, that it is 
only when we are deprived of these comforts that we realize how precious 
they can be. (Continued on Page 184) 
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Here are some common beauty alibis. 
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Even in an internment camp, 
{merican women like Ellie 
Watkins kept. up their looks. 
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roop Train Engineers get towels black ... but DUZ does ’em WHITE! 


GEE! OUZ GETS TOWELS 
NICE '‘N ' WHITE — EVEN 
THE GRIMIEST ONES /! 


ENGINEERS GET LOTS 

OF WORK-CLOTHES 
mm GRIMY. DUZ DOES 
EM ALL SO CLEAN / 
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A LITTLE 
DUZ A LOT! Watch DUZ chase dirt from grimy is safer for colors—safer even for ray- 


Beaeite ‘itnde overalls—bring towels back to snowy on undies than any leading washday 
: of vital war materialsh— ee gots whiteness! No other soap does those soap. You can count on DUZ! Yes 
} don’t be a waster!” 1. for ind? big washday jobs better. And DUZ ma’am—DUZ does everything! 
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\ Delightful background for accessories : slim black crepe with 


a shocking-pink sequined sash; matching satin gloves. 
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Alternate accessory for dinner dress: a band of vel- 
vet covered with a band of sequins in matching color. 











Afternoon luncheon or tea: gold crepe two-piece effect; diagonal ba 
of bugle beads on the bodice; pretty bow tie, elbow-length fabric glo 





Sugar-white one-piece crepe for dinner and dancing: a narrow skirt, 


cap sleeves, sequin-embroidered emblem on shoulder for color accent. : f ; 
Accessories for the satin suit, the black crepe dress: shiny 


black sequin bags short suede gloves; choker necklace 
Your Wardrobe = 
FOR WIS WHER END 2, 2.ce cone 


OR Lt. Comdr. and Mrs. Nelson Watkins each week end is a magic moment, a lovely 
leave. Like thousands of other servicemen and their wives, their moment is swift, 
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their time together short, their fun and relaxation gaily crowded into parties, dances. 





In Manila, interned American women waged and won their own personal battle for their 
feminine rights. Where there’s a will to look pretty, there’s a way to please a man! Home 
from the wars, Ellie Watkins shops easily, expertly for her party-girl wardrobe. “With a 
little savvy,” she believes, “you can pick up a slick wardrobe for practically nothing, that 
will pass with the best, unsuspected.” Designed for a dream is her off-the-shoulder bouffant 
gown in white lace and tulle—exciting for Saturday-night dances. A slim black crepe 
is the background for the accessories she loves—a sequined, satin sash, a sparkling 
bag and necklace. For an afternoon in town, a satin suit or a short gold crepe with a 
soft bow at the neckline. Her wardrobe is small and purely feminine, each costume a 
delight to her husband—a morale lifter for any man in the service. 


) 154 /I; 
In town on Saturday: sophisticated satin with a slim skirt; 


shocking-and-black striped jacket; tiny turnback wrist cuffs. 
/ 
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Cherish that natural vitality which underlies youthful 
charm... Read how this special balanced-blend of certain 
indispensable vitamins, with iron—protective elements 

every woman must have—can benefit you. 


It’s great to feel vibrantly alive . . . to be as vitally youthful as you 
should, for your years. But you may easily lose the charm of natural 
youthfulness if you fail to live sensibly and get full protective 
amounts of certain indispensable vitamins and iron .. . Be sure you 


For years “VITAMINS Plus” has been compounded under strict 
scientific control, its formula periodically improved to conform 
with latest advances in vitamin knowledge. You can always rely 
on its balanced potency in the light of modern vitamin research. 






replenish these elements each day—take “VITAMINS Plus.” 


“VITAMINS Plus” is a combination of certain important vita- 
mins precisely balanced and blended, with iron, to help women 
guard their natural vitality and youthfulness. Taken every day, 
“VITAMINS Plus’’ gives you all these vital elements in full protec- 
tive amounts—elements every woman must have to keep up to par. 
Yet it costs only a few cents a day to take. Remember, you cannot 
be and look your best when you lack the certain indispensable 
vitamins and iron you can get so easily in “VITAMINS Plus.” 
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‘it seems, now, like you 
were home all the time, Daddy”’ 


I was, Sally. 


I carried you upstairs piggy-back, every night .. . tucked you in your 
bed...bent over to feel your warm, young arms tighten around my neck. 
Even when my bed was a foxhole, Sally. 


I was hunting for smooth, flat stones with you and skipping them 
across the wide place in the creek the time you and mother went down 
for a picnic. Even though I was waist deep in a. river, at the 

time, in Normandy. 


I was sitting beside you in church, each Sunday. Beside 
you and mother. Even when my church was so close to 
enemy lines the chaplain had to whisper. 





I was with you all the time, Sally. When you were 
swinging on the gate to hear the music of the hinges. 
When you were racing Spot on your bike. 


Yes, I was with you, all the time. For a person is where his heart is. 
Sally. And a soldier’s heart is home. 


* * * 


Let's hurry the day when more than his heart is home. We can. We can do it by 
buying more and more War Bonds. By saving scrap paper and waste fat. By 
giving our blood to the Red Cross for precious blood plasma. By shunning the 
black markets. By doing all we’re asked to do...and then a little more. 


The Clark Grave Vault Company, 
world’s largest manufacturer of metal 
grave vaults, is now totally engaged in 
the manufacture of weapons of war to 
hasten the day of victory .. . and peace. 
Copr. 1944, The Clark Grave Vault Co., Col., O. 
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Married Strangers ~ 


By Lt. Comdr. Leslie B. Hohman, M.C., USNR 


T SEEMED hard to believe as I sat ina 

pleasant living room of a suburban cot- 

tage in Connecticut and talked to Ellie 

and Bud Watkins—Lieutenant Com- 
mander Watkins, U. S. Navy, the command- 
ing officer of a submarine—that these two 
calm, happy young people had been through 
so much and had come out of it without any 
signs of emotional upset or “‘jitters.”’ 

Ellie Watkins, at twenty-nine, had lived 
through months in a Japanese concentra- 
tion camp, had borne her child in a Jap- 
controlled hospital, and then had to nurse 
the little redheaded daughter through a 
devastating attack of diphtheria—without 
the benefit of lifesaving diphtheria antitoxin. 
With all this, she had to fight against the ter- 
rifying fear that her husband might be dead. 
Wild rumor informed her that Bud Watkins 
and his whole crew were lost at sea. Bud was 
successfully fighting the Japanese in the 
South Pacific, but he had no weapons to 
fight the fear of what was happening to his 
newly wed wife and their unborn child. It 
was nearly two years after 
separation from his wife 
that he found out that he 
had a daughter, and that 
the child and wife were 
alive and well. 

After these overwhelm- 
ing experiences, Bud and 
Ellie are now willing and 
anxious to sit down and 
discuss the less exciting 
but difficult problems that 
confront many young mar- 
ried couples whose mar- 
riages begin in the difficult 
circumstances of the war 
period. Allservicemen and 
their wives are forced to 
face the problem of sepa- 
ration from each other 
when war may call the 
man away for months or 
years. Wartimes make for 
emotional urgency and too 
often marriage takes place 
after short courtship, 
which means that, the 
marriage partnerscan have 
very little knowledge of 
each other’s personalities. 
Both husband and wife 
must live the larger part 
of their early married life 
only in name and sym- 
bol, and each must gain his happiness 
and satisfaction out of a type of life inde- 
pendent of marriage. The wife must keep 
her life going independently in her own com- 
munity with her own job and friends, and 
the man in the service must gain his satis- 
faction out of his associations in the Army 
or Navy and the work of war preparation. 
In most cases this means that only letters 
and brief memories can serve as the binding 
ties of marriage. 


leaders. 


"Gentlemen, 


changed.”’ 


Tr anv when children arrive, then the child 
becomes the responsibility of the mother 
alone, because the father is absent and can- 
not be in the routine, creative daily living 
with the developing child. When opportu- 
nity makes possible reunions, time is usually 
short and too much is compressed into the 
brief leave period. Life is bound, unavoid- 
ably, to get telescoped and somewhat out 
of focus when such emotional urgency exists. 
New mothers often find it difficult to drop 
the responsibility of a new baby to spend the 
time with husbands, and fathers are often 
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ABOUT POLITICS 


Politics—where they pat 
you on the back so they’ll 
know where to stick the knife. 


No party is as bad as its 


There’s always room at the 
top—after the investigation. 
—OLIVER HERFORD. 


Politics is perhaps the only 
profession for which no prep- 
aration is thought necessary. 

—R. L. STEVENSON. 


If the choice were left to me 
whether to have a free press 
or free government, I would 
choose a free press. 

—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


The political aspirant closed 
his speech by exclaiming: 
these are my 
unalterable convictions! 
if they don’t suit they can be 


Quoted in A Speech for Every Occasion, 
Comp. by A. C. Edgerton, LL.M. 










































upset and disturbed because the child see 
so small a part of their lives. They some 
times feel almost like outsiders. 

Bud and Ellie had to meet nearly all thes 
problems, but they have successfully solve 
them by using the wisdom that a long, suc 
cessful period of Navy trainirg has give’ 
Bud. Bud does not pose as a psychologist ¢ 
a psychiatrist. He does, however, have idea 
on how to handle men successfully and hoy 
to apply those ideas to the solution of hi 
family problems. His rules have worked fo: 
him and Ellie and little Linda, and I recor 
them as a psychiatrist in order that they ma’ 
help other couples to as successful a solutio: 
as Bud and Ellie have achieved. 


Bun, as a submarine skipper, has had 
lot of experience in living with people in ver’ 
close quarters. Life on a submarine mean’ 
twenty-four-hour-a-day contact with a smal 
group of men, and often weeks and month} 
with no other human contacts. Emotiona' 
adjustment in such circumstances require 
skill on everyone’s pa 
from the top rank to thi 
bottom rate. 7 
Bud’s first rule in han¥ 
dling men under such cir! 
cumstances — circum 
stances which in iaanyj 
ways imitate family life—F 
is one he learned severa/ 
years ago. Just after grad: 
uation from Annapolis he 
was overheard rebukingi# 
an enlisted man. The re} 
buke was apparently none 
too wisely administered) 
and represented a hasty, 
poor decision. An older} 
wiser officer gave Bud aj 
rule which, he says, is the’ 
most valuable advice he 
has ever received: ‘‘Keep) 
your eyes and ears ope , 
and your mouth shut!” 


—ANON. 


— WILL ROGERS. 


people know enough rules’ 
to make them successful 


But in handling themselves 


lack is the technique—the} 
“know how’’—of putting! 
the rules into effect. Bud’s) 
first rule is so effective be-| 
cause it gives just this kind] 
of solution. ‘‘Keep your mouth shut.” It is! 
easier to learn to nol talk than it is to learn to 
say the wise and right thing. If you look and | 
listen, you find out facts and give yourself) 
sufficient time to come to a wise decision. | 
You can be sure’that your decision will be 
deliberate, and the chances are good that 
anger and emotionalism will not play too’ 
large a part. 

When Bud and Ellie came together again, | 
this rule was enormously valuable. They | 
hardly knew each other, except in the gay | 
prewar social period in the Philippines. | 
Ellie was almost completely independent | 
of her husband. If she hadn’t been, she could 
not have survived her experience in Manila | 
in the concentration camp. Friction, as the 
result of so much independent living, was | 
bound to arise, but this was reduced to a 
negligible point because Bud had learned 
the habit of patience which his first rule 
teaches. He did not push issues. 

I often formulate Bud’s rule as follows: 
If you keep your mouth shut, you don’t have 
to get things unsaid. Nine tenths of dam- 


(Noble & Noble.) 
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ig quarrels in family life could be avoided 
Feople would wait twenty-four hours be- 
committing themselves. If what you 


y2ly said. 
sud’s second rule is, “‘Discover the per- 
(ality pattern of any person you have to 
) with, do it as quickly as you can, and 
“ay’t act until you know it.” When you live 
/mately and closely for long periods with 
4, as Bud does aboard a submarine, you 
fi out much about them that more open 
ia free living would make it possible for 
im to conceal or to control. You find out, 
if¢ example, every time a man loses his 
,per; you know how often he is moody; 
‘mon he is homesick, how much he needs 
@apanionship, what his work habits are, 
‘a. what his ambitions and longings are. 
iE has no outlets except what he can find on 
rd a crowded ship. Bud has found that 
iiie waits to find out this pattern—and he 
ib; learned that the pattern is as manifold 
1the number of people he has to deal 
/h—he can more wisely fit his own be- 
ifvior to the person to whom he must ad- 
aut. The rule has worked extraordinarily 
#1 with his crew. I wish there were space 
ell many of the stories I heard about how 
icult personalities were changed from 
“pir failure into successful, happy, fighting 


(dcAN tell you how Bud used his rule in 
seting and adjusting to his two-year-old 
fighter. When he met Linda he longed for 
if: touch of tiny arms about his neck and 
» quick rush of affection of which he had 
‘samed for the many months while in the 
cific. He was dismayed and heartbroken 
»elirst because he was treated as an outsider 
igi a stranger. Linda was shy and offish. 
\f2 thought that men in uniform were called 
ifaddy”’—but this particular man meant 
) more than any other. Bud was upset 
f0tionally, as what father would not have 
jen? But year-long practice of his second 
jJe came to his rescue. He quickly saw that 
Jida made friendships slowly and only 
ier she knew her person. Bud waited, al- 
ugh he frequently had to hold tightly to 
Jnself, and in due course of time Linda 
.jzan to show signs that she approved of 
.)n. The gestures of affection were tentative 
first; but as she became certain, Bud was 
iixen into the family group. Linda dis- 
severed that he belonged with herself and 
it mother; then Bud got all the natural 
Jontaneous affection that he so much 
jjmted. He had been patient enough to 
jun that Linda was fundamentally a very 
fi ‘ectionate person. A less wise person might 
pve forced the issue and run the risk of 
,tting up a barrier which would have re- 
,/ained for months. 
i 


LEANOR ROOSEVELT and 
Frances Dewey have this in 
common: they both live in man- 
sions they didn’t choose, full of old 
i| furniture somebody else bought. 
‘| And both have succeeded—amid 
‘| the constant razzle-dazzle of pol- 


itics and publicity—in turning a 
public shrine into a home. 

Ever met the President bounc- 
ing a grandchild on each knee? 
Dewey soloing the Prologue to 
Pagliacci before breakfast? Mrs. 


Bud’s third rule comes out of his experi- 
ence as an officer of a fighting ship. He 
thinks, rightly, that this is an equally im- 
portant rule in family living. As much as 
Bud respects the pattern of the individual 
and is willing to adjust to this individuality, 
he knows that any pattern which interferes 
with the good of the unit—be it a ship, or 
the Navy as a whole, or his own family— 
must be eliminated. 

Bud has wisely decided that nearly all 
Linda’s training and management must be 
handled by his wife. She has seen the child 
develop in illness and health, and will be the 
only parent while Bud is away. He has 
only short hours with his daughter when he 
is off duty on week ends. He does not criti- 
cize Ellie’s method of handling the child 
except on one score. Ellie is inclined to 
avoid issues and, instead, try to distract 
the attention of the little girl when Linda 
is about to get into difficulties. There is 
much to be said for this method. Life runs 
more happily and smoothly, for the most 
part, and the parent and the child avoid a 
great deal of conflict. 

Bud insists, however, that Linda has 
one pattern of behavior—the pattern of 
temper tantrums and stubbornness—that 
will work against the family good and hap- 
piness. That pattern he has undertaken 
to handle himself. He wisely knows that 
he can eliminate it if he sees to it that 
Linda never gains her point by stubborn- 
ness or emotional outburst. So he meets 
her screams by one “No,” and then waits 
and does not yield. He doesn’t deliberately 
make issues, but when they come he acts 
and never rewards the child by giving in to 
her willful desires. Bud is not mixed up, as 
are a lot of parents, by the fear of breaking 
a child’s will; he knows the difference be- 
tween willfulness and determination. Deter- 
mination is not the result of emotional out- 
burst. It comes from continuous interest 
and the habit of calm activity. 


Bun’s final rule is, ““Every ship must have 
a captain whose word is final.’’ This applies 
to his family as well as to the submarine. He 
gives patient consideration to the problems 
of his men, their emotional needs, their in- 
dividual difficulties, and to the correction of 
them. But there comes a time when the needs 
of the whole ship supersede those of the in- 
dividuals, and when the ship must function 
as a whole. Then there can be only one voice 
which gives orders. The same is true of fam- 
ily life, particularly at a period when fam- 
ilies must be governed by “‘remote control,”’ 
under trying circumstances. Then the ad- 
miral of the fleet or the captain of the family 
must rule by authority—an authority earned 
through the wisdom of following the calm, 
patient, deliberate and understanding meth- 
ods of the first rules. 


The Deweys and the Roosevelts 


Roosevelt sentimentally packing 
family photographs into an over- 
night bag? Or Mrs. Dewey 
choosing rose-strewn slip covers 
for the gloomy brown Governor’s 
mansion? 


MEET THE ROOSEVELTS 
By Mona Gardner 
and 
MEET THE DEWEYS 
By Lowell Thomas 


reveal the mellow, off-guard 
side of two great stellar families. 


In Row rbmerica Lives in the November Journal. 
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Well, Miss Inquisitive, we weren't talking to you, 
really. We were telling your Mother about 
Fels-Naptha Soap ... but you can listen too. 


We were just reminding Mother that you'll soon 

be big enough to toddle around and ‘get into 
things’. You'll need a complete change of cos- 
tume often—on short notice. And that’s when 
she’ll need Fels-Naptha Soap! 


She’ ll need it to get your washing done in 
a jiffy. To get a// the dirt out without 
rubbing your little dresses into rags. 
To get them so white you look ‘sweet 


enough to eat’. 


Does she /ave to use Fels-Naptha 

Soap? No, but if she takes the 
advice of a lot of Mothers 
—she will! 
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Painted Hitchcock chairs, drop-leaf tables and old 
china were scattered over the country by pioneers. 












This Victorian armchair is an auction favorite. It is still charming and com- 
m-built HAROLD, FOWL fortable after many years, and occasional reupholstering keeps it in style. 
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BY HENRIETTA MURDOCK 


Interior Decoration Editor of the Journal 


UCTIONS are big news these days. All over the country, women in 
need of furniture are picking up usable antiques and good second- 
hands at attractive prices. If your living room needs a sofa, chair 
or table, your hall lacks a convenient mirror, or your bedroom is in 

embarrassed need of a chest of drawers, by all means look for a bargain 
piece at a near-by auction. 

nail City auctions are advertised in the Sunday editions, country sales in 
reminis~ the local newspapers. Here are some friendly tips to help you with your 
- Nineties- auction buying. 





AUCTION TIPS , 


Inspect every article carefully before bidding. At city auctions you 
will have to do this the day before, at country sales plan to arrive an 
hour or so early. 

Antiques in perfect repair cost more than those that need recondition- 














are 


Marble-top 


tables 


; little as ing. You save money by having the repair done yourself. Watch out for 
sell for as ae : sk ; 
sell Saaute wn missing parts, costly to replace; splintered joints, hard to mend; and 
$8 in is eiles of disfiguring permanent finishes, difficult to remove. See that drawers fit 
. rosewoo a =. often and slide easily, that the structural joinings are solid, the legs strong. 
A re tO as much. When buying furniture for a given space, measure both the furniture 


cost twice and the space to be sure it will fit. If you don’t know much about an- 


tiques and their value, here is a handy rule of thumb to guide you: 
Never pay more for an auction piece than it would cost you to buy a 
similar new piece in its place. This may not get you any fine antiques— 
but it will save you from costly mistakes. Later, as your knowledge 
grows, you can afford to gamble a little more on the finer pieces. Decide 
on your top price beforehand, and stick to it, even though the bidding 
becomes spirited. 


hist 
Double-toP w 
saiiles of the ieee 
eriod are plentifu 
s resent, and are 


oe good values. 


usually 


u bid ona WHAT TO BUY 


Before he the ; : 5 : . ae 
chest, be [sure ue Chairs. Victorian chairs with comfortable padding are traditional 
drawers slide easuty ‘| auction favorites. As you see by the examples we have photographed, 
Large pieces ge se the variety is great and practically (Continued on Page 176) 
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Make that precious shut-eye count! Most of us carry extra loads 
these days. We contribute after-hours to some war effort. (Or 
certainly, we should!) So every minute spent in rest must be 
one of complete relaxation...the kind you get on a Beautyrest 
mattress. If you own a Beautyrest, you're lucky. Those 837 
individually pocketed coils, that sag-proof border, those in- 
side ventilators will see that you relax completely, sleep 
soundly. Take good care of your Beautyrest, because we 
don’t know when you can buy another. Simmons’ prewar 


Beautyrest facilities are deep in war production now! If you 
need a new mattress, we recommend WHITE KNIGHT. 
It’s the mattress-within-a-mattress—plump, durable, with 
layer upon layer of fine, resilient cotton! It’s $39.50. NEWS! 
—the government has permitted us to make a limited quan- 
tity of Beautyrest Box Springs at $39.50 each. 


uh E A U TY R t S |- The World's Most Comfortable Mattress! 


P.S. DID YOU BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS THIS WEEK? 





WOMAN OVERBOARD 


Sy Judy Garry 


OWN, down, down for the third time— 
sunk in a heaving sea of dishes and 
diapers, beds to make and a baby to 
feed, food to buy and fish to fry—or 

whatever one does with fish! That’s how 
Ellie Watkins felt in her first home here in 
the United States. Coping with all the prob- 
lems of a: brand-new bride, after three years 
of marriage—with not even a burned biscuit 
behind her, plus a lively young daughter to 
boot. 

With her own. special brand of spunk— 
the very American brand that looks:a ba 
situation straight in the eye and makes a 
face at it—Ellie had faced up to the long 
hopeless months at Santo Tomas. Survived 
the grisly) voyage on the stinking Teia Maru, 
the almost unbearable joy of sailing home on 
the Gripsholm. But it is easier for most of 
us, isn’t it, to meet big, challenging dramatic 
crises well than to remain calm through the 
little nagging problems of every day. 

Being a bride in pre-Pearl Harbor Manila 
was a dream life. An exquisitely ordered 
home, tempting meals, fresh white clothes 
appeared at a clap of Ellie’s hands. The days 
in the prison camp were a nightmare. Now 
life was real. A home to make—meals to pre- 
pare—a baby to care for—a husband, though 


only once in a while, to laugh with and “‘live 
up to!’’ Even more precious, probably, 
these real things, to Ellie than to most of us 
who haven’t had them almost wrested away. 

But you-—have you ever felt yourself 
floundering in a sea of housekeeping? So 
many of us nowadays, like Ellie, are thrown 
in (or jump in!) without ever:\having had the 
time or inclination to learn even the dog 
paddle. Most often we’re into it these days, 
without the comforting water wings of a 
mother or mother-in-law close by to advise 
us. Lucky you, if you’ve been trained to 
swandive in. But if suddenly you’re there, 
without even time to catch your breath 
first—may we toss you a lifesaver or two? 

First, stop flinging your arms about wildly 
and churning your sea even more, , Turn 
over on your back and float while you 'think | 
about it all and chart your course. Of course, 
what we mean is, get yourself organized and 
make a PLAN. 

Fate sent Ellie a whole lifeboat, just as she 
was sinking in a dark, cramped, cluttered 
apartment. Sent her a chance;,to, rent a 
home, intelligently planned by an experi- 
enced, prideful housewife. Here in this 
charming, friendly New England house, set 
on a green lawn (Continued on Page 166) 


The chief cook’s kitchen planning must include how to keep the “‘second mate” busy. 
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| Another Wartime Reminder from Frigidaire : 


HOW TO FIGHT FOOD WASTE 
WITH YOUR REFRIGERATOR 


























FREEDOM! | 
ms 5 at st r s OO Say ; iy it: ummm 
beck yourself on these Daily Rules for the big 3 y = : ‘ do ¢ 
; pe 7 GA th, Tt 


Wijob of keeping food safe these wartime days 


always Summer in your kitchen! That’s why your 
igerator is as important in Fall and Winter as in the 
t of July. Foods must be protected at all times to guard 
th, prevent waste. Now, in wartime, it’s even more 
portant to know how and where to keep foods, what to 
re in your refrigerator—what to leave out to save space. 


e of the important rules for keeping food appear 
this page. You'll find others in “101 Refrigerator 
ilps” *—a new booklet offered free by Frigidaire to users 
fall makes of refrigerators. Also it’s filled with recipes, 
ts on meal preparation, tips on how to give vital 
rigeration equipment the best of care. 


st thing to remember—most foods contain a lot of Fresh Meat <auey bs kept uncovered ines ome 


Vegetables and Frutts require moist stor- 


Te ee they 6° paee eee: high partment or loosely wrapped just below freezer. If not age. Wash, trim and drain leafy vegetables immedi- 
midity type cover foods to keep them moist used soon, wrap and freeze immediately. Wash poultry ately. Pile them loosely in a covered container to 

? 5 thoroughly, pat dry, wrap in waxed paper, store in 
meat compartment. Always wrap fish. Freeze if kept 
longer than 24 hours. For more information on meat 
keeping, see “101 Refrigerator Helps.”’* 


prevent bruising. Soft, fresh fruits and berries should 
be sorted, spread on a shallow pan, refrigerated. Do 
not cover. Never wash berries before you store them. 


Other tips in ‘101 Refrigerator Helps.”’* 


e perishables prompt attention! Never let expo- 
e to room temperatures rob foods of nutritive values, 
béarance, flavor. Always refrigerate as soon as possible. 


These foods get high priority in your refrigerator : 


Milk Cream Butter Cheese 
Meat Fish Poultry Eggs 
Frozen Foods Fresh Green Vegetables 


Fresh “‘ripe”’ fruits; berries, peaches, grapes 
Leftover meats and vegetables 
Opened portions of canned fruits, vegetables and juices 


sf 
Se 
Dos 


Do be sure your refrigerator kéeps Safety Zone Tem- 
peratures—from 32° to 45° or 50°. 





Do remove food from store wrappings or packages. 





a 


= Do wrap and freeze ground meats immediately if not to 


Dain Products are highly perishable. Refrig- Leftovers should be stored immediately after be used within 24 hours. Same applies to “‘variety”’ 


erate milk and cream immediately, continuously. meals. Use promptly. Put cooked meats in meat com- meats like liver, sweetbreads. 

» Butter needs a tight cover to protect flavor. Eggs need partment, or covered containers in coldest part of food Do separate ground meats into usable portions before 

refrigeration, too. At room temperature they lose compartment. Keep leftover cooked vegetables in cov- Rese Plas eae d eos ae ee toe 

freshness far faster than in a refrigerator. ‘101 Re- ered dishes to prevent drying and mingling of flavors. a i. Pak . 5 eer ee 

_ frigerator Helps’”* gives many more helpful details. See ways to use leftovers in “101 Refrigerator Helps.”’* Do refer to “101 Refrigerator Helps’’* for more hints. 
9 
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Fer Excellence 
C= FRI tc | DAI RE Don't crowd perishable foods out of your refrigerator by 


overloading with bottled goods, jellies, relishes, etc. 





Division of Don't let milk stand at room temperatures—or pour unused 
portions back in bottle. 


GENERAL MO x ORS Don’t leave odorous foods uncovered. 


Don’t freeze more ice cubes than you need. Use the space 
for storing frozen foods. 


In War Production 





YGET THIS FREE 36-PAGE BOOKLET* Peccefime Buildersio® 


from your Frigidaire Dealer 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS * RANGES °* WATER HEATERS “ ? 
Don’t guess about food storage. When in doubt, refrigerate. 


‘101 Refrigerator Helps!’’ For all refrigera- 

OF users. New tips on care and use of your HOME FREEZERS + ICE CREAM CABINETS 

meecretor. Find F: Bon in Sine COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION «+ AIR CONDITIONERS ee 

ued Directory or write Frigidaire, 236 Taylor x eS 

Me Dayion 1, Ohio. In Canada, address 96 BEVERAGE, (MILK; ANDI ETERS DOGMESS GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR... 
Every Sunday Afternoon, NBC Network 


emmercial Rd., Leaside 12, Ontario. 
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Shore leave means gastronomical goings on in the 
Watkins’ kitchen. The commander is quite a cook— 
his repertoire comes from every port in the world. 


By Louella G. Shouer 


ITH his sleeves rolled up and a salad bowl or lively lobstde 
before him, Lieutenant Commander Watkins is just plai r 

“ Bud,” indulging his favorite hobby. He’s sampled tk} | 

best and most sophisticated dishes of many countries, has. . 
natural flair for reproducing them, and invents his own specialti } 
with gusto. F 
Such gastronomical delights as Chicken Piccata or broile}. 
lobster, prepared in Bud’s own special way, help to shut oub 


: a 
the thoughts of the depressing and monotonous “chow” Lind 


You Should Know No Other Natural Cereal and Ellie existed on in the long months of being prisoners of thf, 
l 











e e “ge . Japs. 

Equals Real Oatmeal in 3 Basic Vita lity Some of the commander’s recipes call for ynusual ingredien 
Elements Growing Children Need! native to the country of their origin, but here are a few that yo}, 
can prepare at home. Each has a few unusual little twists to adifs 
From infancy, the basic requirement of every growing interest to your meals. So taste your way to India, China, Manil* 
child for normal-growth and stamina is Protein. 4 in its prewar glory, or to the commander’s home kitchen on thf, 

And true oatmeal leads a// cereals in this vital element. Y 4) » : | 

A child’s ceaseless activity demands energy foods— / »\ outskirts of New London. 

and true oatmeal leads a// cereals in Food-Energy. aa . Like any gourmet worthy of the name, the commander is fon¥ 
True oatmeal also leads a// natural cereals in Vita- RD > f f facel WEL k for fed a hick 
min B,, needed by everyone for true vitality . . . the ae Se € Makes a sauce lor ified prawns Or sat aa 


Vitamin children must have or irritability and con- 
stipation may develop. 

Quaker Oats brings more than 30 needed food 
elements, including these great basic oatmeal superi- 
orities. It is a great food. It is naturally delicious and 
children love it. 

Give your whole family the natural advantages of 
Quaker Oats. Quick Quaker Oats cooks fast as coffee. 


Ellie rates with high praise. The base is mayonnaise. To this 
adds enough chili sauce to color it. Next comes a seasoning an 
tasting ritual as tarragon vinegar, Worcéstershire sauce, Tabascec 
anchovy paste and cayenne add their flavor bit by bit unt¥ 
Bud pronounces it perfect. Here’s his way with lobster: }. 


q 


BROILED LOBSTER pletely so it will not become dr! 

WATKINS in the broilmg. Broil lobster ni 

Food Experts Vote for Oatmeal longer than ten to fifteen min 
In a recent national survey among 2500 Dieti- Split a live lobster lengthwise and utes—just until meat and shel) 


cians, Nurses and Home Economists, 9 out of 10 ] 
agreed the hot breakfast is best 
for growing children and 
working adults—and 2 to 1, 
true oatmeal was their first 
choice over all other hot cere- 
Wj, als combined! 


Yes, in everything theres Always One Thats Rest! 


QUAKER OATS 


Quaker Oats and Mother’s Oats are the same 


prepare it for broiling. Mash and turn pink. Serve with lemon. 
blend the raw greenish-tan fat or doubtif you will need extra meltec 
liver with * cup cracker crumbs _ butter or margarine, but some o 
and % tablespoons butter or mar- you may think broiled lobste 
garine. Have it very thoroughly worthless unless each bit is firs 
blended. Grate 1 clove garlic into baptized with butter sauce. 

the crumbs and season well with 

salt-and pepper. Pack stuffing Rice, Valencia style, is as Span 
lightly into lobster halyes—being ish as a bullfight, yet it is one of th 
careful to cover the tail meat com-__ typical national dishes of the Philip 
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hes. It has many variations. This 
» is perfect in any language. 


RICE, VALENCIA STYLE 


ish 1 cup rice in several waters. 
ish a large clove of garlic and 
ok in 2 tablespoons fat for a few 
inutes. Then remove the garlic. 
xt cook 1 cup chopped onions 
d some cooked chicken in the 
- until golden brown. This is a 
od way to use up the scrappy 
-s of chicken as well as the gib- 
Ws. In fact, the giblets add much 
the flavor of this dish. It really 
esn’t matter how much chicken 
ju have, just so you have some 
(flavor, plus some chicken stock. 
w add the washed rice, 2%s cups 
ined tomatoes and 45 cup canned 
imientos, cut into pieces. Season 
th 2 teaspoons salt and a good 
sh of pepper. Last of all add 2 
ps chicken stock. Bring to boil. 
ir well, cover and turn down 
cat. Cook until rice is tender 
ad most of the liquid has evap- 
ated. One cup canned or cooked 
+as is sometimes added last. Re- 
‘ason with salt and pepper, if 
ecessary. Garnish with sliced 
ard-cooked eggs for serving. 
prves 6. 


| Another native Filipino dish pop- 
jar with anyone who has ever lived 
' the Islands is “‘adobo.’”’ Both 
hicken and pork may be prepared 
en adobo.” 


CHICKEN EN ADOBO 


lave a frying or roasting-size 
aicken cut up into serving-size 
ieces. Put on to cook with 2-3 
Japs water, 175 teaspoons salt, 2 
fay leaves, 1 clove garlic, minced 
me, and 5 tablespoons vinegar. 
immer until chicken is almost, 
jut not quite, tender. Heat 3-4 
ablespoons shortening and fry 
ihe pieces of chicken in the fat. 
irown well on all sides. Add about 
.alf the stock. Cover and braise 
itil tender and most of the juices 
nave been absorbed. The Wat- 
dns’ cook in Manila used to 
team the chicken in a double 
»oiler with the vinegar and sea- 
ponings. It was often served plain 
iccompanied by a _ sweet-sour 
mavy made from the juices in 
which it was cooked. You might 
ry that, too, sometime. 


_ Roast pork done the way their 
Vhinese cook prepared it is still one 
>f Ellie’s and Bud’s top favorites. 
Many of you have eaten it in Chinese 
‘estaurants, and here’s one way of 
wreparing it at home—using simple 
an that are easy to obtain. 
| CHINESE ROAST PORK 

Mix together 4 teaspoons sugar, 
1 teaspoon salt, 145 tablespoons 


: WIS * 


DO'S FOR PERISHABLES——Keep leafy vegetables in covered 


their vitamin C in a day if left out in a warm kitchen. 


honey, 1 tablespoon soy sauce and 
1 cup bouillon made from water 
and one of the bouillon pastes or 
powders. Chicken broth is still 
better if you have it. Your roast of 
pork can be either loin or shoulder 
or the fresh pork butt. Pour the 
sauce over the meat and let it 
soak in it for about an hour— 
turning the roast now and then. 
Place in a roasting pan and pour 
the rest of the sauce over it. Roast 
two and a half to three hours in 
a moderate oven, 350°F., for a 4- 
pound piece. You want it well 
done. Baste as frequently as you 
can. Now and then add several 
tablespoons of water to the pan to 
prevent the honey-and-sugar mix- 
ture from smoking. Mrs. Watkins 
says one of their Chinese cooks in 
Manila used to add several table- 
spoons of vinegar for a sweet-sour 
flavor they particularly liked. The 
basting with the sauce does won- 
derful things for the flavor of your 
roast. It will be darker brown 
than you are accustomed to, but 
it will taste even better. For the 
shoulder or butt cuts, you’d better 
cover the roaster after it’s nicely 
browned to insure tenderness. 


As you might guess, Bud and Ellie 
are both fond of curries—especially 
those made with chicken or shrimp. 


CHICKEN CURRY 


Simmer 4-5 onions, chopped, in 5 
tablespoons salad oil or melted 
shortening until they are soft and 
golden. Stir in 5 tablespoons flour 
and cook, stirring constantly over 
low heat. Add 1 quart chicken 
stock. Stir until smooth and 
slightly thickened. Add 1 cup seed- 
less raisins and 1 cup drained, 
crushed pineapple. Now add the 
juice of half a lemon and a strip 
of lemon peel. Simmer about five 
minutes. Add 1 cup coffee cream. 
Blend 2-4 tablespoons of curry 
powder to a paste with a little 
water and stir into the mixture. 
Better to start with 2 tablespoons 
and work up to the point where 
it’s just right for your taste. Last 
of all add about 2 cups or even 
more of cut-up cooked chicken. 
Add a little salt and taste. Simmer 
awhile over low heat until it re- 
duces down to a good consis- 
tency. Serve with freshly cooked 
rice that is fluffy and dry and what- 
ever condiments you can gather 
together in these wartime days— 
chutney, grated coconut, pickle 
relish and chopped salted peanuts 
or almonds are the simplest. 


Any meal ‘a la Watkins” would 
include Bud’s green salad—carefully 
made—the dressing a masterpiece. 
Your dessert would be fruit—who 
could ask for more! 


ORDERS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Washington, D. C. 


Freshen slightly wilted vegetables by soaking in COOL 
rather than ice-cold water for a short time. 





k 
k 
ik containers in your refrigerator. Some may lose half 
* 
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Chef BOY-AR-DEE SPAGHETTI DINNER 


OR THOSE MEALS when only spa- 

ghetti wiil satisfy the appetite, 
serve Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Spaghetti 
Dinner, cooked a la express*. 


In one handy package you'll find a 
generous supply 
of plump durum 
wheat spaghetti, 
a big jar of per- 
fectly blended, 
ready-to-heat 
sauce, and also 







HIGH ‘vat 
LOW Valve | , 


mAbl WITH Paar y ‘, 


a canister of zesty, grated Parmesan 
style cheese. 


Takes just 12 quick minutes to whisk 
it onto the table, piping hot. Big 
dinner for 3 or more, only a few 
pennies a portion. It’s the favorite 
of millions. At all food stores. 


% SPAGHETTI EXPRESS — the Chef’s way of 
describing spaghetti cooked to order, just 
before being served.The handy carton of 
Chef Boy-Ar-Dee enables you to prepare 
“spaghetti express” at its best! 


MET WEIGHT 4 gy, on 
f 





SFIGHTS 


. for freedom’ 


Hef BON-AR-DEE Spapht Dinner 


Only a few food plants have received the Army- Navy “‘E”’ for excellence 


ity Foods, Inc., Milton, Pa., was among the very first to be so honored. 


Ewin in producing ammunition for fighting appetites. Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Qual- 


IF THERES A BABY 
IN YOUR HOUSE- 


youll be grateful fo 


One of the first foods your 
baby eats is cereal. And it’s 
one of his most important 
foods, as well. 

For your baby’s diet is 
strictly limited in the early 
stages of his life. He must de- 
pend on his cereal for many 
of the elements which a 
grownup can get in other 
foods. 

Realizing this, the Clapp 
Company consulted a group 
of leading doctors before starting to 
make a special cereal for babies. 

These doctors made suggestions 


Doctors suggested this— 





1. “Cereal should introduce a baby to 
the flavor of natural grains.” 





t this information 


about which grains to use. 
They made suggestions about 
the best ways of supplying 
starch for energy and protein 
for tissue-building. 

They gave their ideas 
about which vitamins and 
minerals are most important. 

And they discussed the 
best ways of fortifying the 
natural grains with extra 
nutrients. 

Here is how all these med- 
ical recommendations have been fol- 
lowed in the development of Clapp’s 
Instant Cereal... 


So Clapp’s Instant Cereal is 


made like this— 





1. Clapp’s Instant Cereal is made of 


natural whole grains—fine-milled whole 


wheat, golden cornmeal. 


C———— 


2. “Vitamin Bi and iron may be inade- 
quate in an infant’s diet. Provide extra 
amounts of these 
cereal.” 


nutrients in your 


2.In Clapp’s Instant Cereal there's 
2'2 times as much Vitamin B:, 3 times 
as much iron as in unfortified home- 


cooked cereals. 


_—_——— 


3. “Natural fortifying substances are 
preferable to pure chemicals, since they 
contain extra minerals, proteins, and 
still other as yet unknown nutrients.” 


3. Important natural substances such 
as wheat germ, dry skim milk, and 
brewers’ yeast are used to increase the 
vitamin and mineral content of Clapp’s 
Instant Cereal. 





4.“The texture of a baby’s cereal should 
be a definite step in advance from a 
liquid diet. Make it coarse enough, but 
not too coarse!” 


5.“Make a cereal that requires no 
lengthy preparation, Mothers are busy 
people!” 


4. The texture of Clapp’s Instant Ce- 
real is granular—easy for a baby’s tongue 
to manage. 


5.Clapp’s Instant Cereal is already 
cooked. You just add formula or milk 
right in the serving dish. 





6. “Make the price moderate—so all 
mothers can afford it.” 


6.Clapp’s Instant Cereal costs just 
about a penny a serving! 


CLAPPS BABY CEREALS 


Ask your doctor / 


gives your baby: 


Thiamin, 0.3 mg. 

Iron, 6 mg. 

Copper, 0.6 mg. 
Carbohydrate, 20.2 gm. 
Calories, 102 


Calcium, 96 mg. 
Protein, 4.5 gm. 
Fat, 0.3 gm. 
Ash, 1.1 gm. 


Ask your doctor his opinion of Clapp’s Instant 


Cereal. He'll tell you, we're sure, that 
couldn’t get a finer cereal for your baby! 


Every ounce of Clapp’s Instant Cereal 


Riboflavin, 0.18 mg. 
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THE AMERICAN CHILD 


(Continued from Page 6) 


churches. But it is perfectly possible to dis- 
cover a bedrock ethical basis common to 
all the faiths institutionalized in America. 
And just why the peerless monument of 
the English language should be banned, or 
all but banned, from English studies, from 
primary grades through high school, is be- 
yond my comprehension. I refer to the King 
James version of the Bible. The thirteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians is not only one 
of the greatest treatises on transcendental 
ethics ever penned, but it is also one of the 
greatest pieces of pure literature ever writ- 
ten. The greatest of the Psalms are among 
the greatest of the world’s poems. The Ten 
Commandments are the basis of the laws of 
nations. The Sermon on the Mount is a social 
document of the loftiest beauty. And no per- 
son who is not intimately familiar with these 
passages, and many others, can have any 
real notion of the basis of our civilization, 
its laws or its ethical standards. 

Weare rearing generations who are neither 
atheist nor agnostic—for either attitude in- 
volves a disagreement with something. They 
are simply pagans, living in a religious and 
ethical void. The result is that we have to 
reduce religious and ethical sensitivity and 
public and private morality to purely prag- 
matic grounds. Some time ago the radio 
carried a series of cop-and-robber tales with 
the “‘moral’’: “Crime Doesn’t Pay.”’ It is 
a very weak argument. Crime sometimes 
does pay—and the clever childish listener 
was just as likely to try to figure out how, if 
he had been the criminal, it could have been 
made to pay, as he was to draw the moral. 
Presumably if it “paid” it would be all right. 


Our sex education, publicly administered 
to children, is of very dubious value unless it 
is imposed upon previously established 
standards of taste, modesty and chastity. 
I seriously doubt whether anybody in this 
world was ever made chaste by lectures on 
the diseases—and their cures—which can 
accompany promiscuous sexuality. The con- 
cept that sex, in its most exquisite and cre- 
ative manifestations, is impossible without 
love—meaning tenderness, protectiveness, 
adoration, admiration, respect, possessive- 
ness and humility—is a matter of spiritual 
and aesthetic sensibility, and it is closely 
allied with the religious sense. Sex “‘maniacs”’ 
are often simply normal people in whom no 
inhibitions have ever been fostered about 
anything, and in whom the sense of wonder, 
beauty, humility and self-realization through 
self-immolation has never once been awak- 
ened. That we are finding such among young 
children and adolescents is a terrible com- 
ment upon their homes and schools. It sug- 
gests that both mental and ethical education 
is faulty. The mental education fails to in- 
culcate respect for law, and the ethical fails 
in respect to human personality and dignity. 

Teachers know it, but they are apparently 
almost the last people in this country to 
whom anyone will listen. Caught between 
irate parents who want little Johnny and 
Mary to pass on their charm: forced to try 
to “educate” children for “useful occupa- 
tions”’ instead of teaching them to use what 
brains God gave them; paid, for the most 
part, below the level of skilled mechanics, 
public-school teachers are the least enviable 
and respected among the members of the 
learned professions. Yet to them are en- 
trusted the treasure and hope of the nation, 
and any one of them is more important to 
America than three quarters of our “junior 
executives.” 

Happy the child who, grown to a man, can 
recall that teacher who first revealed to him 
that his brain was something that could 
work, precisely and accurately, or that 
teacher who first opened a-little window 
upon magical beauty and entrancing good- 
ness. That, after all, is the function of edu- 
cation: to sharpen mental instruments: to 
cultivate higher tastes; to drop into even the 
child of the streets one restraining and 
ameliorating drop of the essence of the 
scholar and the gentleman. 
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Night and Day, it’s the very nicest 
way small folks can dress. Sturdy, 
tubbable Carter fabrics stay soft as 
a cottontail . . . hold their shape. 
No chafing. No binding. Quick dress- 
ing. Thanks to Carter’s exclusive 
— > Nevabind* underarms with 
seamless Jiffon* shoulders. 


Tyke & Tyke Tops two-piece training sets 
Sizes 1 to8..... .55¢ to $1 a garment 
Jiffon sleepers, 1 to4 yrs. Set, $1.65 to $2.50. 
Jiffon shirts, birth to 3 yrs. .. 50¢ to 75¢ 
Panti-dress Twosome for diapered folks, 
Pink, blue, buttercup, birth to 2 yrs...$1.65 


Write for Carter’s DRESS FACTS baby book 
... The William Carter Co., Needham 
Heights 94, Massachusetts. 


@Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
Right from Birth, Say 
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P-s-s-t! ... Carter’s Make Fine Underwear 
for the Entire Family 





CHILD may be abnormally tired be- 
cause he is sick. He may be overtired 
because of an emotional disturbance 
brought on by using too much physical 
mental effort. He may be overtired be- 
ise his diet is faulty. 
[t is simple enough to understand that 
igue may result from illness. Unfortu- 
tely, illness is not always obvious. Some 
den infection, such as infected tonsils or 
uses, may be responsible. Fatigue is a 
nptom that leads the doctor to look for 
ch diseases as tuberculosis, diabetes, ane- 
a, heart disease. Thus a mother, know- 
x the overtired child may be ill, should 
3t ascertain if some hidden illness exists. 
The child who has no physical illness and 
abnormally tired presents a complicated 
oblem in which both the psychologist and 
e physician are concerned. The physician 
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Grareru. young mothers 
from Maine to California tell 
us that Doctor Bundesen’s 
baby booklets have been of 
the greatest help to them in 
caring for their own babies. 
The first eight booklets cover 
your baby’s first eight months. 
They sell for 50 cents. The 
second series of booklets cov- 
ers the baby’s health from 
nine months to two years— 
seven booklets for 50 cents. 
The booklets will be sent 
monthly; be sure to tell us 
when you want the first book- 
let. A complete book on the 
care of the baby, a neces- 
sary supplement to the 
monthly booklets, Our Ba- 
Bigs, No. 1345, is 25 cents. A 
booklet on breast feeding, A 
Docrtor’s First Duty To THE 
Moruer, No. 1346, sells for 
6 cents. Address all requests 
to the Reference Library, 
Lapies’ HomE JouRNAL, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 
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THE OVERTIRED CHILD 


By Dr. Herman N. Bundesen 


President, Chicago Board of Health 


who is aware that many children have diets 
inadequate in quality, although plentiful 
in quantity, looks toward correcting any 
limitation in the diet. He knows that the 
lack of B vitamins and adequate protein 
of high quality is often involved in causing 
abnormal fatigue. Thus, he first makes sure 
the child is free from chronic infection; 
then he makes sure the child is adequately 
nourished, as measured in terms of modern 
nutrition. 

Now the child is studied from a psy- 
chological viewpoint. His home and his 
parents, his school and his teacher, every- 
thing he does, all his reactions to his en- 
vironment are examined. Too often the 
source of the fatigue is found to be of psy- 
chological origin. Whether in the home or 
the school, nagging or overdiscipline causes 
fatigue in sensitive children. Perhaps it is 
easier to rule by stern discipline and fear 
than to rule by gaining the love and respect 
of the child. The former way may result in 
fatigue and emotional instability, while the 
latter me.hod has just the opposite effect, 
making the child eager to co-operate and to 
obey. 

Fatigue is quite simple to understand if 
children do not get enough sleep, if they are 
allowed to retire at late hours. Among the 
serious offending factors in disturbing rest 
are the radio mystery thrillers just before 
bedtime. A radio in the child’s bedroom can- 
not be justified. Any excitement before re- 
tiring may disturb sleep. 

The serious emotional disturbance caused 
by badly chosen movies is an old story, but 
needs to be re-emphasized. Mothers must 
do all possible to direct children to carefully 
chosen motion pictures. Extracurricular ac- 
tivities, music lessons, dancing lessons, elo- 
cution lessons, art classes and the like may 
be too much for some children, and fatigue 
results. 

The school is often responsible for child 
fatigue. Although modern educators are fa- 
miliar with the dangers to health of long 
school hours, there are far too many schools 
which retain the long, uninterrupted hours 
of confinement. Long sessions must be di- 
vided by an extended lunch period in which 
a properly balanced lunch, preferably hot, 
is made available to the pupil. The idea of 


Activity is normal for a child’s living; the sup- 
pression of activity may actually cause tiredness. 
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BABY: How does it feel to 
be me for a change, 
Mom? Give you any 
ideas about what a 
baby’s skin needs? 


MOM: Why, honey—what do you mean? 
I just this morning gave you anice, 
gentle, soothing rubdown with 
Johnson’s Baby Oil! 


BABY: Great stuff, Mom—but that was 
then! Now 1 want a good dusting- 
off with Johnson’s soft, smooth 
Baby Powder! Don’t you know 
every baby needs ’em both? 


MOM: I guess the doctor did say some- 
thing about that! Pet—I’m afraid 
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BABY 
POWDER 
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your mother’s been slipping up! 


BABY: That’s okay, Mom—as long as 
you’ve got it straight now. Some- 
times, Johnson’s Powder .. . other 
times, Johnson’s Oil. T'hat’s treat- 
ing a baby right! 


MOM: My! Will you feel good ... and 
smell good ...and be good! 


BABY: Ahhh. . 
me now. Smooth...com- 
fortable...no chafes or 
prickles . . . everybody 
telling me how sweet | 
am... Daddy bringing 
home lots of War 
Stamps for my book! 


. | can see 





Johnson’s Baby Oil 
Johnson’s Baby Powder 
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BECAME a Nurse’s Aide when I realized the desperate need for them. 


“T help to win a big wet =a 
and also a little one 





My husband is in the Navy, and I wanted to help, too. I know now 
that I chose an important and worth-while job, and a gratifying one. 





HENEVER I work at the hospital, 
I take Tommy, my little boy, over 
to my next-door neighbor’s. Dot’s glad 
to help me out...and since she has a 
child of her own, ‘Tommy has a fine time. 





“ToT,” I said, “it’s wrong to force 

bad-tasting medicine on children. 
I give Tommy Fletcher's Castoria—made 
especially for children. It tastes good, and 
it’s gentle and effective.” 
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UT WHEN I called for Tommy once, I 

found a small battle raging. Dot was 

about to spank her little girl. “I hate to,” 

she sighed, “but I’ve got to make her 
take this laxative.” 


O PROVE my point, I ran home and 
got my Fletcher’s Castoria. Dot gave 
it to her little girl, who loved it! Dot was 
amazed. “Say, you've settled a big prob- 
lem in this family for good!” she smiled. 


Look for these features on the new Fletcher’s 
Castoria package: 


1. The green band around each. package iden- 
tifies the new stocks of Fletcher’s Castoria. 


2. The Serial Control Number is visible through 
a “window” in the package. It verifies the three 
rigid tests —chemical, bacteriological, biologi- 
cal—made on each batch of Fletcher’s Castoria. 


Always take a laxative only as directed on the package or by your physician. 


OathtFieteicsn CASTORIA 


The laxative made especially for children 





complete silence and rigid discipline in the 
schoolroom is becoming old-fashioned. All 
are beginning to realize that activity is nor- 
mal for a child’s living, and the suppression 
of activity may have undesirable results, of 
which fatigue is one. 

Two significant experiments involving 
children and fatigue are worth repeating. 
One was made seventeen years ago in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Two schools were chosen. 
There were about 250 children in each 
school. Both schools opened at 8:45 a.m. In 
the first school the first and second grades 
were dismissed at 12:30, at the noon hour. 
In the second school the first, second and 
third grades were dismissed at 1:45, 2:00 and 
2:45 P.M., respectively. 

At the end of the year the children of the 
first school were found to have gained an 
average of 5.12 pounds, as compared with 
3.81 pounds in the second school. The qual- 
ity of work done by the children of the first 
school was better than the work done by 
the children of the second school. There were 
six times as many lost days from illness in 
the second school as in the first school. Too 
much study, not enough out-of-door activ- 
ity and lack of adequate lunch all produced 
these remarkable differences. 

Now, I want to direct your attention to a 
recent psychological study made in a Cin- 
cinnati school for mentally-deficient chil- 
dren. This important work reveals that diet 
may have a salutary effect on fatigue. Forty 
malnourished children were chosen. The first 
group of twenty children received daily a 
cup of plain tomato juice. The second group 
of twenty children received a therapeutic 
dose of liver powder in the daily cup of to- 
mato juice. The liver powder represented, 
among other things, an addition of vitamin 
B-complex to the diet. In this experiment, 
which is a mode] for careful measurement of 
the effects observed, it was clearly demon- 
strated that the children in the group which 
received the extra vitamin B-complex sus- 
tained less mental fatigue than did the chil- 
dren in the other group. Very important, 
too, was the fact that the second group 
showed remarkable superiority in the per- 
formance of mental tasks. Here we have a 
clear-cut experiment in which the signifi- 
cance of nutrition is reflected in the reduc- 
tion of mental fatigue and improvement of 
mental performance. 

The conclusion, then, is that the child who 
is free from chronic illness, who has the 
proper home and school environment and 
who has an adequate diet will not be likely 
to suffer from the much-too-common dis- 
turbance, child fatigue. 


WOMAN OVERBOARD 


(Continued from Page 160) 


dappled with sun and shadow, Ellie felt the 
reassuring pattern of many years of pleasant 
living. Though she’s never met the woman 
who owns it, Ellie feels close to her, and 
warmly grateful to her for many, many 
things. Perhaps most of all, she says, for the 
bright sun-flooded kitchen, with everything 
in the place where it most needs to be. There 
are no “dustcatchers”’ or clutter. Useful, 
necessary things are easy to get at, and 
charming things stand out and receive the 
appreciation they deserve. Though it’s a 
larger place to care for than the one in which 
she went so dismally overboard, Ellie swims 
through the work in half the time. 

Of course work doesn’t do itself here either. 
Ironing, for example. But when the ironing 
board is all ready, dressed in a fresh cover, 
and the iron is right at hand in perfect con- 
dition and you don’t have to unscramble the 
cord from that tangle on the back of a dark 
shelf—somehow you're halfway through the 
first little dress before you know it. If 
you've planned this afternoon for your iron- 
ing and don’t-have tag ends of little things 
you should have done this morning poking 
in to interrupt you, you’re free to iron to the 
rhythm of your pet swing band. 

Even with a superlative working plan, 
meals don’t get themselves, or dishes hop 
back on the shelves clean and shining. But 


















@ Thumbsucking is an unwelcomha 


guard against it, be sure your boy¢ 
correctly and has a well-balance 
program. 

Baby is bound to form 
habits. You must try to 
make them good ones— 
that’s the advice of the i 
well-known author of 
“Common Sense in Train- 
ing Baby,” a helpful little 
book sent free to you as si 
a service of CHIX. i | 

In these days of war-substitutes 
take something “instead of CHIX 
CHIX is so soft, so absorbent, so lig 
comfortable. If you need diapers | 
CHIX DOWN-WEVE. They conserve nier 
because one size (by folding accorm 
directions) will take baby through 
per period. ~- 


Chix 
Cliv- cushioned gai 
at ieee R 
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====MAIL COUPON TODAY= 


Chicopee Sales Corporation 
40 Worth St., N. Y. 13, N. Y., Dept. Li 


Please send me Free copy of “Com); 
Sense in Training Baby.” 


Name 





Address. 





City 
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lew Orleans 
Molasses 


Milk Shake 


RICH IN IRON! 
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GOLD LABEL 
Molasses 


tutes Lc 

xp} 

mL Light colored, sweet, mild... 
; i Gives the flavor children love 
meee Watch the youngsters go for this 


wht} delicious, iron-rich drink! Even 
|) children who dislike plain milk 
enjoy it when molasses is added. 


} Gold Label Brer Rabbit 
Molasses is the highest quality, 
fancy, light colored New Orleans 
molasses—sweet and mild. Full 
of the luscious flavor of Louisi- 
ana sugar cane. A delicious table 
treat—on pancakes, waffles, 
French toast, cereal...and as a 
spread for bread. 





If you prefer a dark 
molasses, get Green 
Label Brer Rabbit, 
especially rec- 
ommended for 
cooking and 
for a full fla- 
vored milk 
shake. PN 
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when your cupboard’s been arranged so that 
salt and seasonings, the things you use most, 
are on the front of the shelf, then you have 
an even chance of presiding at your table, 
pretty and unruffled, able to enjoy your own 
cooking. 

The kitchen, Ellie says, has meant most 
to her. Big or little, they’re apt to be the 
heart of the house, aren’t they? It matters 
so much that they be cheerful happy places 
where you enjoy being. It matters so much 
that they be functional, so you can keep 
them spick-and-span and tidy. Probably 
more than any other room in the house, her 
kitchen bears the mark of the homemaker’s 
personality. 

Most of us, it’s true, can’t have the new 
kitchen we dream about, right now at least. 
But anyone can plan an arrangement that 
makes good sense for her particular needs. 

Anyone can, working with exactly what 
she has to do with, plan so the three most- 
used utensils—paring knives, measuring 
things and mixing bowls—are in handy 
places. Anyone can see that there’s a place 
for clean pot holders and spanking-fresh 
kitchen towels, so that you can get at them 
without moving from stove or sink. 

Partitions in drawers will keep your tools 
from getting scrambled. ‘‘Doing dishes” 
equipment, all of it, and brushes and pol- 
ishes belong together near the sink, easily 
get-at-able. Try to arrange your cupboards 
for always-used dishes so that there aren’t 
any double piles, so that cups hang without 
danger of skidding or chipping. 

. Pamper yourself a bit in your kitchen. If 
you haven’t, poor girl, a window over your 
sink, no reason why you shouldn’t have a 
glass-covered print there of a painting you 
love to look at—a picture of the windswept 
island where you spent your honeymoon—a 
few snapshots of the faces you love best. 
Gay colors don’t cost a whit more than dull. 
A fresh coat of light paint will whisk away 
that dreary look quicker’n a wink. Do it 
yourself—why not? 

There’s a moral attached to our life- 
savers, and it’s this. ALWAYS put things 
back where they came from at once after 
use. Two morals, in fact. Better do each 
day at least ONE of those inevitable extra 
jobs that have to be done, outside the regu- 
lar daily routine of any house. We mean 
things like washing windows, cleaning silver. 
In that way you’ll keep them from piling up 
and sinking you completely. And soon you'll 
be swimming alone through the homemaking 
sea easily and effortlessly, enjoying it so 
much that you wouldn’t for worlds be again 
back on the shore—just a-sitting! 
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Margo’s eyes were on that pack. “Is—is 
there anything for me, Mr. Campton?” 

He bent over the baby. ““No, not today. 
But probably tomorrow.” 

Margo’s smile became fixed. ‘You said 
that yesterday—and the day before that, 
and—and—it’s been weeks, Mr. Campton.” 

His gaze met hers. “Yes. But days— 
even weeks—don’t mean much now. Let- 
ters have a long way to go.” He put a 
gnarled finger against the baby’s soft cheek. 
“The first time I ever saw his dad, he looked 
just like this. There was a war on then too.” 

An icy finger wrapped around Margo’s 
heart. Yes, there’d been a war on then, tob, 
and Mrs. Buckley had waited day after day 
for a letter—until the day came when she 
knew a letter never would come. Margo 
drew a sharp breath and Mr. Campton 
looked at her. 

“Bucky’ll be mighty proud of this young 
man.” He shifted his pack and started on, 
pausing for one last, thoughtful look at the 
baby. “Funny how the world goes on—in 
spite of us.” 

Clopping along again, Margo felt drained 
and empty. Another day had hardly begun, 
and yet it was over. There had been no letter. 

She gripped the handle of the coach until 
her knuckles were white. Mr. Campton was 
right. The world went on, but it was leaving 


















Her fairy godmother 
Explained why he cried: 
His clothes were all wrong 
For the baby inside. 


“‘They’re too hot, for one thing! 
They chafe, for another. 

Now you take a tip from 

Your fairy godmother! 


**Go buy Vanta Garments, 
They’re comfy and safe— 
No pins to prick, 

No buttons to chafe.”’ 


yy ¥ 
The makers of Vanta 
Just want to say 


Their all-cotton clothes 
Have the Doctor’s okay. 


So no matter what wartime 
Rulings there may be 
Vanta’s still making 

THE BEST FOR YOUR BABY! 


If you are going to have a baby, send 10 cents for Vanta's famous book, ‘’Baby's Outfit’. 80 
pages of up-to-date help for expectant mothers. Address: Earnshaw Knitting Co., Dept. L-10, 
Newton 58, Massachusetts. (In Canada, J. R. Moodie Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, are Licensees.) 


The two-cereal idea 
sure builds the appetite! 


Baby Likes Variety, Too! 
This simple idea, first sug- 
gested by a doctor, makes 
baby eat better—for babies 
like variety, too! At one 
feeding serve Gerber’s Ce- 
real Food, at the next serve 
Gerber’s Strained Oatmeal 
—turnabout. That’s the two- 
cereal idea! 


ik 


Both these tasty baby cereals are 
enriched with Vitamin Bi and 
precious iron — both are pre- 
cooked, ready-to-serve with hot 
or cold milk, or formula. Be 
sure to get both cereals at your 
food store! 


"Sn 
FREMONT, MICH. OAKLAND, CAL. 
Cereals Strained Foods hog 
Fr0ee sample yu---------58 atte rained Conte Sara Reet Sie cing ave. nate 33 
Gerber Products Company 
Dept. 810, Fremont, Michigan, UN GID <a cdonsriaiecnesineceosiertrerarheriacer~ PagWin teks) Portaraas tie oxtees sete on 
Please send me free samples 
of Gerber’s Strained Oatmeal MAGI ESS non ctnennoncsnpuc ou eau otdegstsetban dovoneen-:<1 oR eee EE 
and Gerber’s Cereal Food, Ciiy add Stacie. 
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her here, helpless and alone. For a long time 
she had planned secretly and with hope. 
Those plans had carried her over the first 
awkward weeks of getting acquainted with 
Bucky’s mother and trying to adjust herself 
to strange surroundings. She’d tried to re- 
member that Bucky had grown up in the 
rambling old house, climbing the gnarled 
apple tree, racing among the dahlias and 
rosebushes with his dogs. He had popped 
corn and roasted apples in the old fire- 
place —— But it was no use; that was an- 
other Bucky, in another life which she had 
not shared. 

Bucky’s friends had come to see her too; 
girls he’d gone to school with, some of them 
with husbands overseas, all of them eager to 
include her in their group. But they were 
alien, too, unable to pierce the armor of 
Margo’s wild longing—the barrier of her 
determination. Jt won’t be so long! she’d cry 
within herself. Then all this will be over, and 
I can leave the baby here and go back to Bucky! 
Just to get back to Bucky, where she be- 
longed—time was going so fast! 

Only it hadn’t worked out that way. 
Margo had been with her mother-in-law just 
six weeks when Bucky had been shipped, and 
after that, white-faced and tight-lipped, 
Margo had made no plans. She was trapped. 
Trapped by this small figure sleeping in the 
coach, the pattern of the leaves above him 
playing across his face. 

She stopped and carefully adjusted the 
hood. She turned him gently over, then she 
started on again, her clogs measuring a 
mutinous beat along the quiet street. 


Tue heat of the day was upon them after 
lunch. Mrs. Buckley turned to Margo. 
“You go upstairs and lie down a while, why 
don’t you?” 

Margo shook her head. ““I have my ironing 
to do. Besides, it’s about time for Stinky 
to come to.” 

There was hope in the older woman’s face. 
“T guess maybe I could take care of him. 
You look so tired.” 

Tired! Margo looked up. How could 
Bucky’s mother be so calm, after two wars— 
two agonies? She tried to smile. “‘See here, 
now, isn’t it bad enough for us to be here, 
upsetting your house, without you taking on 
my work too? And how about you lying 
down?” 

“No. The baby might wake up, and I like 
to see him when he wakes up. Anyway, I 
don’t seem to rest much lately.” She avoided 
Margo’s eyes. “Too hot, I guess.” 

“Well ——” Margo began, and then the 
doorbell rang. They looked at each other. 
There was something sharp and warning in 
that ring. 

Margo was there first. The messenger 
looked relieved when he saw Mrs. Buckley 
right behind her. He held out the telegram 
wordlessly, and there was nothing for Margo 
to do but take it in unwilling, trembling 
fingers. 


Margo’s head tossed restlessly -on the 
pillow. For a moment she lay half awake; 
then, as always, it began to beat in her brain 
again: Missing in action missing in 
action. It was routine now. Lying awake far 
into the night, fighting against the pictures 
she could not crowd out of her mind: pic- 
tures of Bucky drifting in the open sea, his 
swollen eyes desperate, his lips parched and 
bleeding; pictures of Bucky lying helpless in 
some jungle, waiting for the help that might 
never come. Then would come the inevitable 
thought—the thought that brought her up 
from her pillow, her breath tearing from her 
throat. But at last sleep would come, a brief 
release, then she would wake again to. that 
insistent torment. Missing in-action 

There had been a month of this. And there 
was the rest of her life ahead of her. 

She arose quietly so she wouldn’t disturb 
the baby, still sleeping in his crib in the 
alcove, and when she came downstairs, 
showered and sweet, her lipstick bright and 
her peasant skirt riotous with color, only her 
too-large eyes in her pale face betrayed her. 

Mrs. Buckley was stirring oatmeal. Every 
morning she made it and every morning she 
threw half of it out. She was unable to be- 
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“Just give me a flock of Ivory suds, 
and I’ll show you how easy to wash 
Curity Diapers are. ... Ill bet you'll 
be bowled over, too, at the drying) 
speed of Curity Layettecloth. 


“And this open-weave surgical gauze) 
is so absorbent I can hardly believe 
it... . Tell that to any puddle-sitters 
you happen to know. 


“Sure I’ll admit my skin is like satin.’ 
That’s why extra soft Layettecloth 
suits me toa ‘T’. And never a hem) 
to rough me up. - 

“Foldlines woven right into the 
fabric make Curitys easy to adjust as 
tiny babies grow bouncing.” 


Curity Layettecloth Diapers are used | 
by leading hospitals and are endorsed | 
by medical authorities. Buy them for | 
longer wear at your infants’ store... 
and please bg patient with occasional 

shortages unavoidable in war time. 


KENDALL Mitts, Walpole, Massachusetts | 


A KENDALL K, PRODUCT 
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NURSERY PADS - BIBS - MASKS - COTTON 





Curity Surgical Dressings at drug stores 






















lieve that fruit, toast and coffee could con- 
stitute a breakfast. ‘‘You’re up early, 
Margo.” She’d said that every morning for 
a month, too, and, as always, Margo an- 
swered: 

“Tt gives me time to do a few things before 
Stinky wakes up—the tyrant.” 

It was always the same—only today it 
wasn’t. Margo looked up in surprise as 
Mrs. Buckley turned from the range and said 
hesitantly, “Margo, I—I’ve been thinking. 
I mean, I know you’re not happy here. 
There’s no reason you should be, a young 
creature like you. You’re used to having a 
jcb, out every day seeing new people, so I 
guess it’s no wonder you find it dull here.” 

Bewildered, Margo stood wide-eyed. Dull? 
Did she think it was that? 

But Mrs. Buckley was going resolutely on, 
flushed with the effort this was costing her: 
“Tt’s all right for me because it’s my home 
and I’ve grown to its pattern. And I’ve my 
garden, my sewing and the church. And 
there’s the market.’’ Her eyes lighted. ‘‘ That 
§] market—it’s simply beautiful, isn’t it?” 
Margo stood quite still, remembering 
§ those numerous trips—and her impatience 
with them. She was used to a supermarket 
on almost every corner. It had never oc- 
curred to her that the town’s new, fluorescent- 
lighted place might seem a wonderland to a 
lonely woman who had grown up in the days 
of cracker barrels and meat wagons. Her 
eyes softened. “‘Yes,’’ she said gently, “‘it is. 
Simply beautiful.” 

“But it’s no life for a youngster, I guess— 
no matter what Bucky wrote. I mean ——”’ 
She stopped. 

Margo had forgotten that stamped and 
sealed letter Bucky had written that last 
night. “What did Bucky write? What do 
| you mean?” 

1 Mrs. Buckley hesitated. “Bucky would 

| want you to be happy,” she said at last, a 
little defiantly, ‘“‘and you’re not. I guess he 
}) didn’t realize how a young girl needs some- 
thing to tie to—something you haven’t 
found here.”’ Her lips trembled over that 
| last. “So I thought maybe—well, why don’t 
/ you get your old job back? I'll bet you 
1; could—or even a better one.” 
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By Munro Leat 


Tus very sloppy artist is going to get an awful 

shock when its mother finds out what this Wall- G: 
Dabber has done to her bedroom wall. When they 
gave this Wall-Dabber some paints they thought it 
would have sense enough to use them on paper where 
it should. They didn’t know that Wall-Dabbers 
haven’t any sense at all and paint, crayon or 

draw every place that they can spoil nice things. ., 
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were you A WALI-DABBET 
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Hope sprang up in Margo: a wild surge of 
joy that almost smothered her, sweeping 
everything else from her mind. And then she 
remembered. ‘“‘There’s Stinky now,” she 
said quietly. 

Mrs. Buckley took a deep breath. ‘‘ You 
could—leave him with me. I know how to 
take care of babies. And I’d read the maga- 
zines—I’d do all the new things. All the 
right things!”” And again Margo saw the 
hunger, the pleading in her eyes. “‘I’d be 
better than a stranger taking care of him.” 

Why not? After all, Margo thought 
wearily, maybe that’s the way it should be. 
Perhaps what she could give him wasn’t 
enough, no matter how hard she tried. . . . 
So after all these months—it was as simple 
as that. 

Up in her room, her bags open on the bed, 
Margo buried her hot face in shaking hands. 
Prayers whispered in the night could be 
answered, after all. She was going back 
home. Back to the streets she’d walked with 
Bucky; the sounds and smells familiar to 
her, each one a memory to bring Bucky close 
to her again. She could find him, back where 
they’d lived together—loved together. 

Feverishly she worked, hurrying to the 
dresser, to the clothes closet. She wanted to 
be finished before the baby waked, crying for 
his bottle. If she was to catch the noon 
train, there’d be no time to waste. She must 
bathe him, do his washing. She’d leave 
everything clean. 

At last she was packed. She stood un- 
decided in the middle of the floor, something 
tugging at the back of her mind. Had she 
forgotten something? No, she’d checked 
carefully. But the feeling persisted, only 
now it was a vague unhappiness. She 
shrugged her shoulders, as if she could throw 
it off with that simple gesture. Once she was 
back in the city —— 

Then she found herself moving toward the 
crib in the alcove. She came close and stood 
looking down at him. He was sweet, relaxed 
like that. His fair hair, that she usually kept 
tamed into reluctant neatness, was a riot of 
tight little curls. His lashes curled, too, 
lying against his cheeks, hiding the big gray 
eyes. One arm was thrown above his head, 


IF | COULD LIVE IN AN AIR-TIGHT MASON JAR, | MIGHT 
BE SAFE FROM GERMS THAT CAUSE SKIN RASHES: 
BUT | CAN'T, 50 MOMMY PROTECTS ME WITH 
BABY POWDER THAT'S ANTISEPTIC. . . WENNEN. 





bs 


Germs often cause common baby skin troubles such as prickly heat, diaper rash. To 
protect baby, best powder is Mennen. More antiseptic! Round photos above prove it. 
Centers of plates contain 3 leading baby powders. In gray areas, germs thrive; but in 
dark band around Mennen powder (far right), germ growth has been prevented! 





LOOK HOW | ALWAYS MOVE MY ARMS AND LEGS 
AROUND - LIKE WHEN I’M CRYING OUT LOUD ! BOY, AM | GLAD 
MOMMY PROTECTS ME FROM CHAFING WITH THE 
POWDER THAT'S SMOOTHEST. . . MENNEN. 





smoothest is proved by round photos above; they show 3 


Which baby powder is 
leading baby powders seen thru microscope. Mennen (far right) is smoother, finer in 
texture. That’s due to special “hammerizing” process which makes Mennen Baby 
Powder the best protection against chafing. Delicate new scent keeps baby lovelier. 
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DEK THIS MONTH 






3 out of 4 doctors said in survey—baby powder 
should be antiseptic. It is if it's MENNEN, 
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LIKE TO SLEEP IN DADDIS Bep >. 


It’s a precious make-believe. Let him enjoy this proud privilege 
before he is tucked in his crib. . . A far-away father is dreaming 
tonight of this home of his heart and the son he may never have 
seen. That father is missing the sweetest moment of the children’s 
hour—when toys fall from fingers tired with play and a pillow waits 
for a drowsy head. But he and millions like him give thanks that 
in this blessed land children are safe, and brave devoted wives 
and mothers watch tenderly over little ones 
who may grow up to know a better world. 


Blan- 


virgin wool, 


RENWOOD lt-wood BLAN KETS 


KENWOOD 


Ask at your favorite fine store for Kenwood ““Famous” 


kets, skillfully woven of selected long-fibre 100% 


MILLS »* BONING IN| 








V-MAIL IS FAST! It’s the only mail that always goes by air! 
V-MAIL IS SURE. It always gets there * V-MAIL IS CONFIDEN- 
TIAL. No unauthorized person ever reads it * V-MAIL HELPS 
THE WAR EFFORT—saves cargo space for vital war materials. 


Gend ALL overseas mai 
V-MAIL 
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the hand open, the fingers lax. Bewildered, 
Margo stood there, filled with the sense of 
having done this same thing once before. 

Then the baby stirred. The arm lifted and 
fell to his side. His head turned and his eyes 
opened. For a moment he lay there staring 
at the ceiling, then he turned his head and 
looked up at her. 

Margo’s heart caught as the dear, hap- 
hazard little grin greeted her. With a little 
gasp she leaned over the crib. Bucky! That 
morning—that last morning She gazed 
down at him, her heart pounding now. She 
looked a long time, then she picked him up 
and carried him to her bed and his fingers 
caught in her hair—as if he’d never let 
her go. 

Suddenly she gathered him close to her, 
burying her face against him. “Why, oh, 
why couldn’t I see?” she cried brokenly, 
and even as she spoke she knew why. Be- 
cause the hoarded vision of Bucky had 
blocked the sight of reality before her. She 
was crying, rocking back and forth. “ Bucky— 
oh, Bucky,” she sobbed, “I haven’t lost you! 
I haven't lost you!” 

““Margo!”’ It was Mrs. Buckley standing 
in the doorway. “Oh, my dear—what’s hap- 
pened?” 

““Nothing—much.”” Margo stood up. “I 
was Just telling him that I wasn’t going any- 
place after all. I’—she smiled shakily— 
“I'd rather stay—home.” 

“Home?” It was just a whisper. “ 
mean—here?”’ 





You 


“ Here.” Margo nodded. Here at home, 
where another small boy could grow up to 
climb the old apple tree and race among the 
dahlias and rosebushes with his dogs; home, 
where his mother could know the joy of 
helping him pop corn and roast apples—a 
mother rich in her happiness, knowing every 
day to be a new discovery, every hour the 
fulfillment that her love had brought her. 
Her eyes shining, Margo walked over and 
put the wondering baby into her mother-in- 
law’s arms. ““How about you feeding and 
bathing wee Bucky while I unpack, mother? 
And probably a good many other times too. 
I’’—she looked out the window at the bright 
sunshine—“‘I’ve been lazy long enough. 
I’m going to call the girls and see what I can 
do to help too. They were talking of Bond 
drives, salvage, bandages—why, there must 
be loads of things for me to do. That is, if 
you'll help manage this scamp.”’ 

Margo had never seen a look like that on 
anyone’s face. It was more than happiness, 
greater than joy. 

“Wait,” Mrs. Buckley said thickly, and 
with the baby still clutched to her, she went 
swiftly out. Then she was back, handing 
Margo a letter that was worn and ragged 
from much reading. ““I want you to read 
this—now,”’ she said simply. 

Margo took it, tears stinging at the sight 
of Bucky’s familiar handwriting. 

Bucky had written: 


Dearest Mom: Margo’s sound asleep, but I 
can’t sleep until I write this to you. I just want 
you to know what it means to me to have her 
safe at home with you, because I’m pretty sure 
that I’ll be going overseas soon. I haven’t said 
anything to her, though, so don’t you mention 
it either. She'll be okay after the baby comes, 
because then I'll still be with her. Funny to 
think of leaving part of me at home like this, 
isn’t it? f 

But I’m coming back, mom, so don’t you 
worry. No matter what happens, I’ll fight 
through, because I’m a family man now. When 
I think of that little shaver—well, no lousy Jap 
or Heinie is going to spoil things for us. So 
keep your chin up, honeybunch! I’ll be seeing 
you! 


Margo looked up through swimming eyes, 
and the baby started to cry. She reached 
out and took one little foot—just to touch 
him. This was the baby who, she thought, 
had robbed her of Bucky; and—she had 
never been so sure of anything in her life— 
this was the baby who was going to bring 
Bucky back to her. This was Bucky; not 
only his love, but his hope, his courage and 
his determination. 

“Listen to him yell,” she said, over un- 
familiar laughter. ‘‘ Just like his dad. Always 
hungry!’ ‘ 


UctobDer, 1944 
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Leave your order 
with your dealer 


Your retailer would like to sell you 
all the Nazareth Underwear you want 
—but he can’t. 

Nazareth is helping make under- 
wear for our armed forces and at 
the same time provide for the young- 
sters at home. 

So if your retailer is out of the 
styles and sizes you need in Nazareth 
Underwear, leave your order with 
him to be filled as soon as he receives 
his next supply. 

Nazareth quality—famous for 58 
years—is worth waiting for. 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 
366 Broadway, New York 


New Hygeia “’Steri-Seal” 
Cap protects formula 


A new improvement in feéd- 

ing technique. After prepar- 

ing formula and filling bot- 

tles apply Hygeia Nipple by 

exclusive tab, then place 

“Steri-Seal” Cap over nipple. 

Thus nipple is untouched un= 

til by baby in actual feeding. 

Reduces danger of infection. : 
SAVES TIME; CONVENIENT FOR STORAGE, 

OUT-OF-HOME FEEDING. 


Easy-to-clean Hygeia Bottles have wide base to 
prevent tipping, scale in color for easy reading. 
Famous breast-shaped nipple has patented air-vent 
to reduce “wind-suck- 
ing.” Ask your druggist 
. for Hygeia equipment. 
CONSULT YOUR DOCTOR 
REGULARLY. 
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You’ll find qualities in the design of Lullabye 
furniture that build sound bodies, develop child 
character...and make mother’s work easier too. 
See these attractive practical cribs and child groups 
at leading stores everywhere, or send 10c for en- 
tertaining nursery booklet, “It’s Lullabye Time.” 
LULLABYE FURNITURE CORPORATION 
Dept. 8104 Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


FINE FURNITURE-FOR CHILDREN SINCE 1897 
MATERNITY DRESSES / Nez} D 
[ae] Smart, youthful styles for Morning, Street, or ¢ 








a 
Afternoon. Also Maternity Bras & Lingerie. clog 
CRAWFOED'S: Dept. A- 1233 Balt. Ave. , Kansas City, Mo, 







































The Teia Maru, Jap-converted French 
aer, which took the repatriates to Goa for 
ansfer to the Gripsholm, was crammed 
ith people from Jap-occupied China—mis- 
onaries, servicemen, ‘‘old China hands.” 
om them Ellie learned that the Santo 
omas camp had been close to heaven com- 
fared with prison camps in Shanghai and 
long Kong. 

| The Teia Maru’s meat was always curried 
>) mask its mild putridity, the cereal was 
‘ften full of worms. With a fine sense of 
ama, the Gripsholm welcomed its passen- 
ers from the Jap transport with a classical 
wedish smorgasbord, every conceivable cold 
elicacy laid out on tables on deck. That was 
hat cracked Ellie. Standing in line, con- 
entrating very hard indeed on what it would 
e like to pick up a plate and pile it with 
ems from those groaning tables, she up and 
ainted as abruptly as if she had been black- 
acked. 

For weeks before Bud met her in New 
Vork at the docking of the Gripsholm, Ellie 


ng daddy in photo- 
Joddler Linda had 


de concentrates 
edly on his 
jaughter’s huski- 
ess and general 
bromise of dishing 
t out and taking 
‘\t in the traditional 
style of John Paul 
Jones and Farragut. 
Now a lieutenant 
mander with his 
own command, Bud 
ad a plethora of 
actical experience 
n dishing it out 
and taking it inthe 
Southwest Pacific. 
€ was in practi- | 


Rent. . 


laundry. 
Insurance. 
Utilities. 


Club bill 


azines. . 


War Bonds . 


first two years. “We 
\were taking a shel- 
acking there for a 
long while,” he says. 
! That made it all the 
more satisfactory 
when, after months 
of frustrations, he 
lly saw a tor- 
vedo from his ship 
ike home on a 
g Jap transport, 
undoubted personal proof that his outfit 
had started to get some of its own back. 
With a seamanlike talent for understate- 
ment, Bud admits that it ‘wasn’t so good”’ 
| prowling hostile waters for so long without 
an inkling of what had happened to Ellie. 
He could only imagine, and his fears were in- 
|finitely worse than actuality, as it turned 
out. Throughout, however, he had a large 
faith that ‘‘Mac,” as he calls his pretty wife, 
‘would come through right side up with care. 


etc.) 
Income tax . 


| As FOR New London, Connecticut, their 
present prosaic background, Bud says it was 
ways an inconvenient town for naval per- 
‘sonnel—he has been stationed there be- 
fore—and now, with the famous submarine 

se so expanded, vies with Norfolk and San 
Diego for crowding, expense and large and 
small annoyances. For irksome months the 
Watkins had to tamp themselves into a 
two-room-and-kitchen layout in a former 
‘private house accommodating two other 
‘Navy couples—privacy low, friction high. 


¥ 


How the Watkins 
Spend Their Money 


INCOME: $7482.00 A YEAR 


Food (milk included— 
cost low when Wat- 
kins is at sea) . 


Clothing (high es 
cause of necessary 
replenishment) . 


Cleaning and odd 


Telephone. . . 
Car upkeep . . 


Newspapers and mag- 


Contributions (Navy 
Relief, Red Cross, 


The balance goes for phonograph 

records, trips to New York, enter- 

tainment, and enjoying oneself 
ashore in general. 


Hou remerica Lives 
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HOME ALIVE! 


(Continued from Page 151) 


Recently, however, Ellie turned up a three- 
bedroom house, furnished, at a hundred dol- 
lars a month, down on the shore, where they 
can spread themselves comfortably. 


Here for the first time she is learning to 
cook, wash and keep house full-scale— 
servants came cheap and plentiful in Manila. 
She does as much of it as possible during the 
days Bud is at sea—‘‘I’m just a week-end 
wife’’—so his return will show a spick-and- 
span house, a bulging refrigerator and a 
foot-loose wife all set for a dance at the 
Officers’ Club, provided a “‘sitter’’ can be 
dug up. Or they can have what Ellie calls a 
“dreamy” party at home, with Bud doing 
the fancy part of the cooking and Ellie 
shagging the salt, pepper and fixings and 
chatting gaily with all comers. 

When they sit around and reminisce, Ellie 
would rather recall the story of Bud’s whirl- 
wind courtship of her in Manila than any of 
their more recent harrowing adventures. 
Bud often danced with her at prewar 
Manila’s frequent 
shindigs. But their 
first date waited un- 
til one afternoon 
when she was at 
clerical chores in the 
club and he walked 
in and asked what 
she was doing that 
evening. Dining 
with the Thus-and- 
suches, she said. 

“No, you aren’t. 
You're dining with 
me.”’ 

Not normally a 
submissive type, she 
somehow didn’t 
argue. When the 
evening was over, 
he kissed her in the 
taxi and suggested, 
in firm monosylla- 
bles, that she marry 


- $ 800.00 
1200.00 


1000.00 


250.00 
218.40 
200.00 


him. She laughed 
180.00 when he demanded 
200.00 a serious answer 
within twenty-four 
- .. 600.00 ROUrS 
But next evening, 
50.00 at a large party, he 
walked in, huge, 
Oe blond and emphatic, 
marched straight up 


to her before shoals 
of people. “What is 
it? Yes or no?” 
Starting to say 
““No,’’ she heard 
herself say “Yes.” 

Their marriage 
was secret: her be- 
coming a Navy de- 
pendent might have 
involved her getting 
sent to the States, 
since this was already July, 1941, and things 
were getting warm in the Pacific. A second 
marriage in November made it socially official. 

The new little white house they’re living 
in now looks permanent and_ peaceful 
enoughtothe uninitiated. Ellieknows better. 
Being an ‘‘Army brat”’ herself, she was 
brought up on frequent moving. Ellie went 
to at least fifteen different schools, plus 
business school, during the course of her 
girlhood when her doctor father, a member 
of the Army Medical Corps, had to move, 
as Army officers must, from St. Louis to 
Texas to Washington to Brooklyn and 
finally to Manila. Ellie knows that their 
household is built on sand, because the war 
is not over and Bud’s job is potentially as 
dangerous as ever. But her eyes are steady 
and her chin cocks gamely as she says: 

“Tf it comes, it comes. Every Navy wife 
has to know that and go on from there. The 
way I think of it, I’m at least glad Bud is in 
command of a sub and is one of the hunters 
and not one of the hunted.” 


100.00 
312.00 
$6310.40 
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F dream off 


LOOKING UP 7/2 Ny JOM... 


I see him one day as a man of stature...a new-world man 
towering free and confident in an untroubled generation. 


1 WILL HELP HIM GROW IN STATURE... by giving him care which 


will add inches to his height, help him form straight, sturdy limbs, 
build a back as erect as a great tree, and develop a mighty chest. 


This dream I will make come true! 


A SECRET TO GREATER HEIGHT. To be certain that your baby gets 
enough of a critical element needed for growing bones... and 
to make them hard and sound... give him Squibb Cod Liver Oil 
daily. Squibb’s will supply the Vitamin D so essential to help 
your baby reach his full height, and to help build a well-shaped 
head, a fine, full chest, straight legs, a strong back, and sound 


teeth. It also provides Vitamin A. Get Squibb’s for your baby! 
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MAKE YOUR DREAMS eos awe 


America is doing a lot of dreaming 
today—about the new bathroom for 
the boy who will be coming back— 
his tough job ably done—about the 
kitchen for that new home to be 
built when victory is ours. 


And dreaming can be a lot more 
fun if you do it on paper. So why not 
start youractual planning now? Those 
War Bonds you are buying today will 
come in mighty handy when you 


start making the dreams of your 
new or remodeled home come true. 


And when that time comes, your 
plumbing contractor will be able to 
furnish you with the beautiful new 
Crane fixtures for your bathroom and 
kitchen. His skill and experience 
will aid you in having a modern, con- 
venient bathroom and kitchen, and 
his knowledge may save you many 
dollars on the installation. 
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| Was a Rank Outsider 


N THE back of my mind I suppose I had 

anticipated the day when my son would 

graduate from his R.O.T.C. as a naval 

ensign, yet I was shocked to a standstill 
when he long-distanced to say that the time 
had come. 

I’d always thought I was an organizer, 
but now, suddenly, I was failing to absorb 
his requests. My wife had to take the re- 
ceiver. I sat there watching her with a pencil 
and paper, making a list. See local tailor, 
new uniforms, laundry, pack, and so on. I 
heard her assuring the boy that she would get 
everything done; that she would be there for 
his graduation. 

Immediately, I interrupted. It was a 
hundred and fifty miles. Where would we 
get the gasoline? There were no convenient 
trains, and J was a very busy man. 

My wife had been scrupulous about gas 
rationing. But when it was a question of her 
son’s graduation, she was inexorable. 

“Get the gas,” she said. ““ No government 
would expect a mother to stay away. As for 
your being busy—get a day off. No corpora- 
tion would expect a father to stay away.” 

In my wife’s mind, it was settled; so I 
gathered it was settled for me. I began a 
mental coupon hunt. I stopped when I heard 
her laugh. 

“You smart boy,” she was saying. “I al- 
ways knew you had your mother’s brain!”’ 

I was reduced to a status of incompetence. 
I had to wait until she could tell me. He was 
second in a class of eighty-two. 

Needless to say, I got the coupons; if I 
hadn’t, I’m sure my wife would have left me. 
She was quite ruthless about ways and 
means, and she arrived on the beautiful 
Southern campus as though the whole of 
Washington were delighted with her. I kept 
looking over my shoulder to see if the ration 
board was after me. 

I had a sense of being jolted out of my 
own miserable stature when I saw my son 
graduate. He appeared, all spit and polish, 
in a new uniform with a single star shining 
onhissleeve. We went to lunch and I ordered 
the biggest meal I could find for him. He 


3 
New Testament. Then he joined us, becc 
ing a youngster again, telling his mot 
that his socks were full of holes, that he | 
not worn a matched pair for ages. Myy 


was not dismayed. She suggested sta 
home to match him up again. 3 


He got his orders. But before he was 
proceed to a certain naval base, he wo 


have four days of home leave. Two of t 
days were Saturday and Sunday, and 


corporation for which I worked was clo 
My wife and son were b 
sorting, packing and unpacking, mendi’ 
trying on, washing and ironing. I, who wo 
have given my life to help my son, co’ 


on Saturdays. 


only sit by and do nothing. 


I listened to snatches of their matey c 
versation—my wife telling the boy to w 
old socks and shirts so that she could hz 
everything clean when he left home. It mij 
have been a preparation for a honeymo 
and here he was—going to war, to the m 
destructive thing the mind of man had e 
conceived. My wife did not seem to real 
the situation, but I noticed that she gz 
him party food and everything he liked 


eat. 


My inp went into one dark channel af 
another. I saw my inexperienced son beco 
ing the victim of war, and, worse than th 


























the victim of girls who might ruin. him 


life. I had never had a man-to-man talk w 
him. I had left most of his training to- 


mother and to the schools. 


At one point I managed to convey — 


fears to my wife. She stared at me. 


“T’ve discussed everything with him,” : 









said with complete forthrightness. ‘I t 
him to be careful with his money—not 


spend it on strange women. I told him hot 
and war zones were full of hussies and to 
careful not to drink too much beer or, 


might pick up a horrid case of syphilis.” 








I could only gasp at my wife’s candor, F 
it pushed me farther back on my own men 


cowardice. I had never mentioned syph) 


to my son. 





By the time he was ready for his H 





couldn’t eat a bite. My wife told me not to 
waste my money. Couldn’t I see that he was 
nervous? He would eat after graduation. 
Then I was mad—because my wife had more 
sense than I did. 


early Monday morning, I felt like a ra 
outsider. The boy was jittery, and I ¥ 
worse. Both of us became a little too heai 
Only my wife remained natural. § 
kissed him quietly. “I'll be thinking of y 
all the time,” she said, “‘and I’ll write tw 
a week.” I wrung his hand as thous 
would break it. s 

The boy went—tall, fresh and young- 
little dazed, but with the kind of gay bai 
ward wave that is a heartbreak to paren 


Crane Co., 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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Later, we went to a big auditorium. We 
sat in front of a platform of deans and offi- 
cers. There was some high-brow music, and 
then the processional, and I knew that my 
wife saw no one but her own son. I seemed 


to be the only one condemned to feel the I put my wife in the car. She drew } 
challenge of our national anthem, and, worst gloves through her hand and looked straij 
of all, to absorb the address on courage. It ahead. ““Drop me at the Red Cross,” ‘ 
was a deep-toned talk from a justice of the said. I dropped her, aching to say sor 


thing worth while to her. Instead, she s: 
it to me, “Try to think of him as somec 
so whole that the war cannot break hin 
She could not say any more. 

When she moved off, the sight of her bz 
tore the last Hit of my heart. At that momé 
I felt so awful I could have taken the wo 
apart. Then I realized that that was what 
men were doing, while women waited 
patch it up again. I looked at my wil 
back once more, and suddenly I saw | 
women since time began: crude cave wom 
baking little clay pots while men swung th 
clubs Why weren’t the different pr 
ciples better balanced? Why was the co 
passion of women left out of our power pt 
tics? How could the fathers of sons ma 
armaments a major industry? 

I felt in myself the urge to do somethi 
violent. I went hopelessly to my office. 
was too early, so I flicked on the radio. 
heard a voice saying, ‘‘Men bleed and | 
looking for a better world while God is lo 


Supreme Court. He was outside self-seeking. 
He spoke of America’s sins: of her inner dis- 
harmeny, of the witlessness of isolation ina 
world which modern inventions had turned 
into one big town. He spoke dispassion- 
ately, but he made me feel whipped. I knew 
I was a man who had fought tooth and nail 
for my own interests. I had done little but 
complain about taxes and criticize naval and 
military action. I was mad at the Govern- 
ment for decreasing my income and disturb- 
ing my comfortable life. 

But my wife—she had had no time for 
complaining. Like many others, we had lost 
our maid. My wife took over the cooking and 
that intolerable thing, the dishpan, which 
keeps a wife from a husband just when he 
wants her to listen to his complaining. 

“May you feel like Captain Merryman,” 
the justice was saying, “after he was 
wounded in battle, when he could still say to 
his men, ‘I am not slain. I will lie down and 
bleed awhile. Then rise and fight again!’” 





To aid you in your planning, Crane 
has prepared a helpful book "Step 





PLUMBING - 


ARAVA) wwe ew 


HEATING - 


Palmas 


Planning Your Bathroom and 
Kitchen,” a copy of which will be 
sent on request to anyone interested. 


FITTINGS - VALVES 


I fidgeted and glanced unhappily at my 
wife, but she had not heard the justice. Her 
eyes were on the head of her handsome son. 

The graduation continued. My boy got 
his commission and a pocket edition of the 


ing for better men.” It was like a patter 
the last ragged bit for a miserable fab’ 
turned off the radio and grabbed a 


and a piece of paper and I sat down a 


wrote what I have written above. 
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Nd TALE WAS Our TEAM... 


big as je” 


kitchen we'd planned. I wanted walls of permanent, 
easy-to-clean Nairn Wall Linoleum (no more repainting jobs!). 
I wanted plenty of sunshine indoors and oodles of storage space... 
work surfaces covered with linoleum to quiet the clatter of dishes and 
pans. And most of all—I wanted a smart Nairn Inlaid Linoleum 
Floor that would last for years on end! 


4m 1947 “Here is a sketch I made of the new red and black 





1942 “Along came the war! Tom went in lp 
the Navy .. . and all we could do was 

hope and pray—and save—for the home we'd have some day. 

(To speed that day, Congoleum-Nairn, the people you know best 


as makers of colorful, durable floors, are also making 
weather-proofed fabrics, and vital parts for shells and bombs. ) 

















VICTORY “Here’s the gay, modern kitchen I'd planned for . . . Nairn 

Inlaid floors and walls . . . wonderful time-saving gadgets . . . 
and all bought out of our War Bond savings! Our Congoleum-Nairn dealer helped 

us with all sorts of decorating suggestions and exciting new ideas . . . like the practical 


linoleum base . . . and the super-size train-catching clock in the breakfast nook. 
“He'll help you plan your dream kitchen of tomorrow, too!” 
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Only the PRESTO 
COOKER has the 


Patented HOMEC SEAL 
.? Stepe 


toa 
perfect 


7. Simply place 
the cover on the 
cooker 





2 Then bring the 
handles together 


A PRESTO Cooker saves nat- 
ural food flavors and colors 

. enabling you to serve 
more attractive, delicious 
meals, e 


A PRESTO Cooker saves pre- 
cious vitamins and minerals 
+ «+ giving added nourish- 
ment to your family. 

e 


A PRESTO Cooker saves up 
to 75% cooking time.... 
For example, it cooks peas 
in only 1 to 2 minutes; aspar- 
agus, beans, carrots, cauli- 
flower in 2 to 3 minutes; 
potatoes in 8 to 15 minutes; 
a 4 pound pot roast in 40 
minutes, etc., etc. 
e 


A PRESTO Cooker saves mon- 
ey by saving fuel . . . com- 
bining short cooking time with 
low heat, a PRESTO Cooker 
cuts down fuel bills. 

e 


Ulin 
WANT THEM: 


You can be among the First 
to gefta 


D, Alo 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Here is sound advice for America’s modern 
homemakers. Be among the first to get a new 
PrestO Cooker. DO THIS: Tell your dealer 
that you want to be on his “'preferred” list of 
PRESTO customers so that he can notify you 
just as soon as he receives his stock of these 
famous pressure saucepans. 

You will want to enjoy and give your family 
the full benefits of PRESTO cooking just as soon 
as you can. From all indications, the demand 
for PRESTO Cookers will be far in excess of the 
manufacturer's ability to supply them in suffi- 
cient quantities for some time to come. So, stop 
in and see your dealer at once. Tell him that 
you want to be among the first to get a 
Presto Cooker. He will give your request all 
of the attention possible. 


NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER CO. 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 


FREE! Send for this interesting, valuable brochure 
"Your Best Kitchen Helper —a PRESTO Cooker.” 
Use penny postal card or coupon —Address, 
PRESTO, Dept. 77, Eau Claire, Wis. 




















FOR EXCELLENCE ooo ee Bie’ nes ae Se 
IN PRODUCTION | PRESTO, Dept. 77, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Please send FREE brochure “Your Best Kitchen Helper—a 
| 
PRESTO Cooker.” 
| Name | 
Address 
| City and State | 
| Dealer nS Z | 
BUY WAR BONDS ! (If you should like to have your dealer notify you, when he has | 
| PRESTO Cookers in stock, please print name of store above.) | 
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Fall housecleaning means the dogs get doused too. And what 
is nearer perfection than a cocker’s coat, soft, lustrous, deep? 


biary of Domesticity 


BY GLADYS TABER 


N AUTUMN our Colonial ancestors had 

no time to sit and enjoy the changing col- 

ors. October is another busy month for 

us, but completely idle compared with 
those early days. When we feel like complain- 
ing over minor discomforts, we ought really to 
imagine those early days, and the kind of life 
our forefathers lived. They asked no odds 
of anybody, however. Aside from salt and 
nails—and, later, coffee and tea—everything 
came from the farm. Dried pumpkin was used 
instead of molasses, maple sugar often re- 
placed boughten sugar, all the clothes were 
not only made but the wool carded and 
spun, or the flax. All the spices were ground 
at home in spice mortars. 

Dehydrating is nothing new. Apples were 
dried every fall, and pumpkin rings hung 
near the fireplace, also strings of peppers. 
Dried corn hung from the rafters. 

When I look at our huge Dutch oven in the 
old fireplace, I can imagine the coals raked 
out, the flue closed and the oven full of great 
loaves of bread and rolls or pies. Often the 
bread was baked on oak leaves; the children 
gathered them and called it going a-leafing. 

On Thanksgiving week the oven was 
filled every night and the iron door closed, 
and the good food baked all night, and was 
ready in the morning. And the wild turkeys 
of that day weighed around twenty pounds! 

In an old house like ours, the past comes 
close so easily. One feels the continuous 
stream of existence going on through the 
years. And when you even can cook with 
the same iron skillets on legs, you feel that 
yesterday is very close indeed. 

October is no time to be in the house 
cooking. The glorious days are here, the 
most bright and the most beautiful. And 
maybe more precious because summer has 
gone and the cold is coming. So we work 
outdoors all day long and come in with ap- 
petites like denizens of the zoo. Hearty 
meals, but easy, are what we want. 

For Saturday night we have barbecued 
Limas, and I’ve given this recipe to everyone 


I know. It’s the best of all the bean recipes, 
we think, and never grows tiresome. 

Soak 2 cups of dried Limas overnight, 
drain, cover with cold water and cook until 
tender with 14 pound of salt pork if you have 
it, or the end of some bacon. When done, the 
beans are drained. There must be 11% cups of 
liquor left. Then brown:1 sliced onion and a 
clove of garlic in 14 cup of fat, and add 1144 
tablespoons of prepared mustard, 2 tea- 
spoons of Worcestershire sauce, “1% tea- 
spoons of chili powder, 1 teaspoon of salt, 1 
can of tomato soup, or the equivalent in 
cooked tomatoes, 14 cup of vinegar. I sim- 
mer this five minutes with the liquor from 
the beans, then put Limas and sauce in a 
casserole, top with salt pork and bake in a 
hot oven thirty minutes. It should serve 
eight normal people, but isn’t likely to. Not 
at our house. 

We also like chili beans. I soak 1 cup of 
pinto beans overnight in cold water, drain 
and add fresh water, boil until tender— 
about five hours—with a piece of salt pork. 
Then the sauce is made with 3 tablespoons 
of fat and chili powder up to 2 tablespoons— 
according to how hot you like it—and 
enough water to make a good sauce, and a 
little salt. This cooks at least half an hour 
and is poured over the beans. 

We still have cabbage in the garden, and 
almost it seems like the queen of vegetables. 
It is such a sturdy friend, and so versatile. 
I found that steaming it in the steamer 
makes it most excellent and does away with 
the necessity of smothering it with butter. 
It seems to get a delicate flavor all by itself 
that way. I use no butter at all for mine, 
and just a pinch on the rest. Cabbage 
cooked with tomatoes is fine too. Coleslaw is 
a perfect autumn salad, with grated carrot 
on the top for decoration, or sliced pickled 
beets. 

The tomatoes are still coming on. For 
Sunday-morning breakfast we like fried 
green tomatoes. I cut them in two, dip them 
in corn meal or flour and put them in a 
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rich 
cream 
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blended 


into 


this 
delicious 
tomato 





CREAM OF 


7OMATO SOUP 
& 

made from 

Heinz own 

‘Aristocrat tomatoes 

and 


rich country 
cream 
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skillet with hot fat. Lots of salt and pepper. 
I cover them part of the time if they are very 
green, to let the steam help soften them. 
After they are well done, I put them on the 
Wedgwood platter and stir the rest of the 


flour in the fat and pour in all the milk the | 


fat will take up, and we have cream gravy 
with nice lumps of tomato in it to pour over 
the platter. On thin whole-wheat toast, this 
is a perfect October breakfast, especially if 
eaten on the terrace. The tomatoes should be 
good-sized and with a speck of color at the 
stem, not the tiny hard ones that do for 
piccalilli. 

The acorn squash are in the cellar, and 
the potatoes, and the Hubbard, and The 
Best Squash I Ever Ate, and a few cabbages, 
but we never have enough. Sister Jill puts 
the celery in sand, and we have endive this 
year. The carrots and beets stay in the gar- 
den a long time and the chard keeps growing 
until snowfall. 

The cockers all get baths on a nice warm 
day, and good brushing. Saxon keeps push- 
ing up to get more brushing, but how he 
hates his bath. He is like a small boy, and 
will hide out indefinitely to postpone what 
he knows is the inevitable moment. Sister 
and Clover accept baths tranquilly—they 
are so good it hurts—and Snow loves to be 
scrubbed. Honey puts up with it for my sake 
and expects much praise. Windy shivers 
every minute and rolls his dark eyes at me 
sorrowfully. Pussy and Star, of course, 
take two to wash them, one to hold them in 
the tub and one to wash. 

Still, when it is done and the towels are 
also washed and blowing on the line, every- 
body is happy. The dogs just fly over the 
grass, ears out like sails and tails simply 
frenzied. They find old bones and play skit- 
tles with them. They dig nice large holes un- 
der the frayed lilacs, and get their faces dirty 
again. If we have forgotten to move the car 
out of the yard, Saxon crawls under it and 
scrapes all the car grease on his back and 
has to be washed again. Honey sits damp 
and pensive on the terrace. I don’t know 
whether she thinks she will look more beauti- 
ful if she dries off without rushing around or 
whether she is just cogitating on the subject 
of bathing. But there is a general air of well, 
this was a fine activity and tallyho! After 
they are brushed, they shine. I love all dogs, 
but I do say a cocker coat, newly laundered 
and groomed, is pretty near perfection, soft 
and lustrous and deep. Snow looks as if she 
had on white ruffled petticoats. Her hair is 
like down. 


Fart cleaning ought to be done now, before 
the cold days come. Besides, it is more en- 
couraging to clean before the furnace goes on 
and begins sifting dust up through the 
floors. One has to be just in the mood for it, 
and then it is all right. 

Sometimes we do a room at a time, and 
sometimes we do all the window washing at 
once and all the wall wiping at once. 
Neither method is worth a hoot, in my 
opinion. If you do one room at a time, you 
either can’t step foot in it, or you track back 
all the dirt from the rest of the house. If 
you do the same job all over, the whole 
house is upset at once. 

To do a thorough job on the old wide 
oak floors, they should be washed and wiped 
up with turpentine, then two thin coats of 
shellac applied—half shellac, half alcohol— 
and then a good paste wax rubbed in. Liquid 
wax is all right, if two coats are used. Some 
of our floors are painted; they were so badly 
stained we couldn’t clean them even with 
bleach. Those get washed and waxed. 

The cleaning really goes quite fast if we 
just do one job at a time and don’t think 
ahead to all the rest waiting. The back, or 
summer, kitchen is pretty hopeless. I won- 
der if every family has a room that draws 
junk to its bosom the way flypaper attracts 
its victims. Everything gets dumped in the 
summer kitchen, from wraps to old bottles. 
It looks like a junkman’s dream. Every time 
I get a fit of nerves, I begin in frenzy to 
clean up the back kitchen. The next day it is 
full again. 

Fortunately, some of the cleaning is out- 
door work—rugs, blankets, curtains, outside 








Too many of us have near and dear ones 


Put Dollars to Work in Our country’s service to be interested 


The FREE Amersean Way 


in either buying or manufacturing peace- 


time comforts until a just Victory brings us a lasting peace. 


Today, our interest centers in buying War Bonds and in 
making the materiels of war to hasten that Victory. And, 
this must continue to be our first interest until the war ends. 


‘But, while we fight for our Free American way of life, let 
us consider what this Free American way of life can mean 


in our own homes. 


Hundreds of thousands of American housewives can have 
far greater comfort and convenience than they have ever 
known by installing “trudgery-free’ YOUNGSTOWN 
kitchens in their homes. These kitchens will be available 
very soon after the war is over ... and they will be worth 


waiting for. 


Plan for your future kitchen NOW. It will be a real service 
to all of us for on such constructive planning will depend 
the jobs that maintain the Free American way of life. 


MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


WARREN, OHIO 


Hutchens 


The new YOUNGSTOWN catalog, “Get Acquainted 
With Your Kitchen,” tells how to plan for new com- 
fort in your peacetime kitchen. Send for your copy. 





YOUNGSTOWN KITCHENS 

MULLINS MFG. CORP., DEPT. L-1044, WARREN, OHIO 

Please send me Loose Leaf Scrap Book C] 
for kitchen ideas, price 35c in cash. 

I plan to remodel. fel 


Please send me Youngstown catalog, C] 
“Get Acquainted with Your Kitchen” 


I plan to build. [ee] 
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WHEATIES MUFFINS: ‘The best muf- 
fins!’’—that’s how so many people de- 
scribe them. Such a grand nut-like flavor. 
Sift 1 cup Sifted Gold Medal 
Flour 
4 tbsp. Sugar 
1% tsp. Salt 
3 tsp. Baking Powder 
Beat 1 Egg until light 
Add 1% cup Milk 
Stir into dry ingredients. Just before com- 
pletely blended, add 
4 tbsp. Shortening, melted, 
cooled; stir just enough to mix. Fold in 
2 cups Wheaties 
Fill greased muffin cups 24 full. Bake at 
once, 20-25 minutes, moderately hot oven 
(400°). 12 medium-sized muffins. 


WHOLE GRAIN: Wheaties supply 
whole wheat’s widely known impor- 
tant food values. Two B vitamins, 


the mineral iron, food-energy. 







Ask the famous 


diners at 


Chateau Richelieu 






Near Radio City stands a great New 
York restaurant catering to the notables 


of theater and industry. Pietro points 
out, salads served with a noble French 
Dressing are in great demand. “A real 
French Dressing requires fine olive oil,’ 
adds Pietro. ‘‘We always use Pompeian!”’ 


Try a crisp garden salad served with 
freshly made, genuine French Dressing 

. that’s made with Pompeian Olive Oil! 
It’s pure, superfine, delicious! Pompeian 
—the biggest name in olive oil. Pompeian 
Olive Oil Corp., Baltimore, Md. 


POMPEIAN 


OLIVE OIL 
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GOOD STARTER-OUTER for a busy 
morning—suggested by our cooking staff 
at General Mills: 
Sectioned Oranges 
Wheaties with Top Milk 
Fried Corn Meal Squares Syrup 
Coffee or Milk 


SECOND-HELPING GOOD! Wheat- 
ies have such a lively, satisfying fla- 
vor. They’re so light, crisp, and 
toasty. And all ready to eat. 


Free! New ‘‘Menu and Shopping Guide” 
for point rationing. Handy reference list 
of rationed foods with space for point val- 
ues. Space for menus. Grocery check lists. 
To get your pad, mail postcard today to 
General Mills, Inc., Dept. 933, Minneap- 
olis 15, Minnesota. 


General Mills, Inc. 


“Wheaties’’ and ‘Betty Crocker"’ are registered trade marks 
of General Mills, Inc. 


Has 2-piece hinged 
tops, spoons, and 
tray of sanitary 
Tenite plastic; 6-oz. 
containers areclear- 
glass. An every-day necessity for 






Slightly 


your own table. . . a practical 
gift for friends. Manufactured 50: wane 
by Federal Tool Corp., Chicago 12. Mississippi 





AT DEPARTMENT, HARDWARE, 5c to $1 STORES 


lating 
LICORICE SWEETIES 


Colorful candy coating, licorice 
flavored ... for ‘sweet’ eating. 


las VE Vans Sa Cn ee" 


LANSDOWNE, PA 


of windows. So we needn’t miss much of the 
bright blue weather. 

The leaves are dazzling now. The red and 
gold and russet and garnet are splashed all 
over our hills. The sky is like very deep wa- 
ter, and the sun is like melted gold. The air 
is exciting, and the colors are exciting, and 
all the sounds are sharp and exciting in the 
dazzling day. The clop-clop of a horse draw- 
ing an old farm wagon sounds dramatic, and 
the sound of the last corn going in the 
neighbor’s silo is sharp and satisfying. 

Bob—my husband—and Jill are thankful 
there is no more weeding until next summer. 
But even as the last peppers are picked, Jill 
is ruminating on what changes should be 
made in next year’s garden. That is the way 
with gardens: they carry you on; they are 
the most forward-looking things in the 


GOING, GOING, GONE! 
(Continued from Page 158) 


all styles are good. The springs of your auc- 
tion chair are almost sure to be sagging, due 
to age and amateur repair, but your up- 
holsterer reties them when he applies your 
gay new fabric. Watch the joints particu- 
larly, as Victorian armchairs are not struc- 
turally rugged, owing to the curved frame 
and high back which create an odd balance. 
Unglued joints do not matter, splintered 
ones do. Concealed braces at the joints area 
plus if the rest of the chair is good. You may 
have to pay $35.00 or more for an unrecondi- 
tioned lady chair, as they are extremely 
popular right now. 

Mahogany rockers of the type shown may 
be bought for considerably less than the lady 
chairs. Old rockers were custom-built to fit 
individual proportions, so “‘try yours on” 
before bidding it in. 

Early mahogany and rosewood side chairs, 
the Victorian varieties and the painted 
Hitchcock styles similar to those shown in 
the photograph at the upper left of the illus- 
tration page, can be picked up singly for 
from $6.00 to $12.00 each. In pairs, they 
cost more; in sets for dining rooms, they are 
fairly expensive. 

Early American pine, maple and fruit- 
wood chairs in infinite variety are collected 
nowadays and bring rather high prices. They 
are best suited to early period settings and 
are generally bought by collectors, dealers 
or experts. Most of them are ornamental 
rather than comfortable for actual use. 


Sofas. The love-seat variety of Victorian 
sofa of the type illustrated is easiest to find. 
If a single, it is cheap; if a pair, the price 
rises sharply. Large sofas are always less ex- 
pensive than smaller ones. In fact, all large 
antiques and secondhands are cheaper than 
the middle sizes. 

A Victorian sofa, without reconditioning, 
may sell for as low as $15.00, a large one for 
$25.00, and on up. Again, expect the sagging 
seats, but don’t worry, as the hair padding 
and springs are all there and the upholsterer 
will again take care of them. 

You can still find occasional Empire-style 
sofas, with curved ends and heavy frames, 
and the Biedermeier types that resemble 
them. Also appearing now and then are 
Federal mahogany sofas in the Duncan 
Phyfe style with the characteristic low 
curved legs and arms. These crop up in un- 
expected places, are often unrecognized, go 
cheaply, and are good antiques as well as ex- 
cellent pieces for family use. 


Tables. Early American drop-leaf tables 
were made in pine, apple wood, cherry, wal- 
nut and mahogany. The style was unchanged 
for a hundred years, so these are still rather 
plentiful. Such tables have sold for 50 cents 
and $1.00, and again for $200.00, depending 
on quality of wood, shapes of legs and the 
knowledge and zeal of the buyer; $25.00 can 
buy a good reconditioned one today. Watch 
out for warped leaves and cracks clear 
through the wood—both expensive to repair 
and damaging for use. 

Mahogany tables of the Federal period are 
good values at present. Choicest are the 
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world. I doubt whether anyone ever fe 
old as long as he has a garden. : 

It is a good time to spade and rake sm 
garden spots ready for next spring. A 
cornstalks must be pulled and burned 
soon as possible; the dying cucumber yi 
can be cleared away also. It helps cut do 
the pests to dispose early of the dead yin 

No, I wouldn’t call this a time of idlene 
But it makes me think of Isaiah: “T 
mountains and the hills shall break forth . 
into singing, and all the trees of the fi 
shall clap their hands.” \ 

And every golden day we fare forth to t 
woods to collect the first fallen limbs 
winter fires. Rich treasure-trove from ¢ 
own woods, gathered in the midst of beat 
and ready to make the beauty live again 
the leaping flame of a winter fire. 


double-top whist tables, of the type ill 
trated, which sometimes sell for as low 
$20.00 at auctions. Small lamp tables ai 
serving stands sell for from $2.00 to $8.¢ 
tea tables, for around $6.00 to $12.00. 
Victorian tables of the type illustrate 
with either wood or marble tops, are go: 
auction finds. In walnut, they bring fro 
$8.00 to $15.00. In rosewood with cary, 
stretchers, this price doubles. Related 
them are consoles, selling for somewhat le 
and very attractive for halls and dini 
rooms. 



































Accessories. Some of the best aucti 
accessories are painted trays, old luster ai 
porcelain, crystal and brass girandoles of t 
general types illustrated. Add to these yo’ 
own particular hobbies and you will rema 
happy with your purchases. 

Most big department stores, by the wa 
now have antique and secondhand-furnitu 
departments. All the pieces have been r 
conditioned and so are more expensive 
those you buy “‘as is” at auctions. If tl 
price is not a consideration, you can usual 
find just the piece you want all ready to ul 
in these departments. 


Secondhands. The best secondhand valu 
date from 1905 to 1915. Among these a 
cherry, mahogany and bird’s-eye-maple be 
room sets, which you remodel only by lowe 
ing the legs. The chiffoniers are superb] 
constructed and mirrors are all bevele 
plate. A few dollars will buy any of the: 
pieces, even an entire set, and you can 
model them to suit your taste. 

Look, also, for round dining tables, no 
coming in again, china closets and mus 
cabinets to do over for all kinds of uses—t 
hold silver, crystal, cosmetics, and so 0} 
$2.00 to $5.00 buys any of these pieces < 
auctions, and you paint them to match yo} 
scheme. 


Do-Overs. You can find plenty of sul 
stantial unstyled furniture at auctions, ¢ 
the kind you can do over yourself. It is a 
cheap and needs a paint disguise more tha 
decoration. If you go at your buying cari 
fully, you can furnish a whole room for tk 
price of a single new wartime piece. Wz 
brides, take notice! 

You can buy a bed for $3.00; cut down th 
headboard, saw off the legs, and paint. . 
little rocker may be had for $1.00 to $2.00, } Z| 
straight chair for 50 cents to $1.00; as 
table for $1.00 to $2.00; and a larger tablet 
cut down for a coffee table will cost $2.5( 
A dining table may be had for $5.00, and 
chiffonier for $6.00. 

Medium-size mirrors can be bought’ fe 
$2.00 to $3.50 secondhand, and big ones wit) 
a slight flaw will sell for the same price. The’ 
usually have beautiful walnut frames whi 
you can refinish yourself. Old Axminste 
and ingrain carpets in soft patterns are goo! 
investments if they are still sound. 

Lamp bases, hand-painted china, tabl 
damask, cut glass and Victorian silver ar 
now becoming collectors’ items, but do cro) 
up at auctions and may sell for very little 
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In Delense 
Of hain 


By Yoseph Auslander 


case of the People vs. Rain is on the 
calendar. I rise as a witness in defense 


: y » fe time of the rains is at hand. The 
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| ELECTRIC ROASTER 
10 WORK 


®@ Whoopee! —turkey in the Nesco 
ig Electric!— when do we eat? Children 
! love Nesco Roaster flavor! Mother 
| knows the NEsco saves time, saves 
| fuel—and feminine tempers—produces 
| marvelous meals with little effort. 


The Nesco Electric Roaster is 
| always ready to help prepare your fa- 
| vorite dishes. You can roast turkey, 
| chicken, beef and pork—broil steaks 
and chops— prepare vegetables— bake 
rich cakes and delicate, flaky pastries. 
Your Nesco Electric Roaster develops, 
preserves and “‘seals in” all the delight- 


ful food flavors and aromas. 


Lucky you, if you own a NEsco 
Electric Roaster! If you haven’t one, 
please wait. We'll build your NEsco 
Roaster as soon as we can, after manu- 
facturing restrictions have been lifted. 





NATIONAL ENAMELING 
AND STAMPING COMPANY 


The World’s Largest 


Manufacturers of Housewares 
275 N. 12th Street @¢ Milwaukee 1, Wis. 











of Rain. My acquaintance with the de- 
fendant goes back many years. As long as I 
can remember, I have loved rain: not only 
the gentle kitten kind,- purring and com- 
panionable; but all.the kinds there are, or 
may be, in their several characters and 
occasions. 

With the Court’s indulgence, I offer here- 
with a personal gallery of the rains. Now 
each rain, according to its kind, is unique 
and memorable. The many-colored rain 
commends itself to our senses. There is the 
rain that patters with quick small steps like 
a slippered maiden aunt in a cautious hurry. 
There is the rain that walks on air, all hushed 
and radiant and out of breath, like a young 
girl going to her first communion. There is 
the rain that puddles the patches of oil on 
the city streets into peacock fans; and in the 
fields coaxes the spider to build, and aban- 
don, innumerable sapphire palaces. There is 
the rain that puts impromptu caps of seed 
pearl on the bare crisp heads of little boys. 
There is the rain that swaggers and swash- 
buckles and blusters up and down, the 
rowdiest devil in the whole neighborhood. 
There is the rain with wind in his fists who 
steps all stealthy in the dark, poking at shut- 
ters, picking at locks, fumbling doorknobs, 
lifting up carpets in long waves. 

The four seasons have their own separate 
rains. There is the rain of dying winter, pale, 
disheveled and flushed like a feverish ghost. 
There is the rain of earliest April, with a 
thin high piping wail, a little frightened and 
impatient. There is the dancing powdery 
drizzle blowing over valleys and meadows, 
shot through with diluted silver, a pearly ex- 
plosiveness before the green opens on the 
bough. 

There are the summer rains: the strong 
straight rain; or the tepid preliminary 
splatter, the lukewarm splash of big flat 
drops, plashing like overripe plums, each 
drop as big as a man’s hand. There are the 
autumnal rains: the moody crash of bruise- 
blue thunderheads, pelting and peppering 
the world with glorious abundance, boiling 
in livid white jets and gutter rapids; or the 
rain like a titan on tiptoe who spares the 
buttercup under his heel, yet pommels a 
mountain to pieces; or the rain like a mis- 
chievous little god laughing among the for- 
ests; or the coughing lion-colored storm that 
leaves in its wake jeweled wreckage, drip- 
ping ferns, bediamonded snails and snakes, 
lacquered foliage, steamy herds—the rain 
that tempts the eternal urchin in us to sneak 
into Noah’s ark for a stowaway’s adventure. 

I could speak indeed of the hope and heal- 
ing to be found in rain: how it washes away 
sorrow and anger, how it revives the broken 
spirit, how it brings the gift of sleep and 
peace. But I have said enough. The De- 
fense rests. 





SOME MEN SAY 


If I were a woman, I would culti- 
‘vate the fine art of listening. No 
woman can talk as interestingly as 
she can look. —ELBERT HUBBARD. 


I have always been convinced 
that if a woman once made up her 
mind to marry a man, nothing but 
instant flight could save him. 

—W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 


No man living knows more about 
women than I do, and I know noth- 
ing. —SIR SEYMORE HICKS. 
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amram, aa WILL MAKE YO’RE 
TABLE PURTY AS A PICTURE!” 


Tuere’s a gayety and charm about Lariat that will 
make your table sing/ This distinctive pattern is 
open stock in a wide variety of pieces. Brighten your 
table with Lariat—start your collection now. At 
better stores. A. H. HEISEY & Co., NEWARK, OHIO. 


HEISEYS CXeniet- 


HAND- WROUGHT 
FOR YOU! With Gorgeous 
ue LS Ee oS 


EARN MONEY! Show friends big album, gorgeous 
DeLuxe Personal Christmas Cards, Stationery. 
Exquisite new, novel designs sell on sight. Also vast 
selection LOW PRICED Personal Cards, 25 for 
$1.00 to 25 for $1.95. Box Assortments too.1944 
“‘Feature’’ 21-Card Assortment only $1.00— 
your profit SOc. Plus Etching, Religious, All-Occa- 
sion, Humorous, Gift Wrapping, other Assortments. 
Write for FREE SAMPLES Personal Cards, and 21- 
Card ‘‘Feature’’ Christmas Assortment on approval. 
Send no money. WALLACE BROWN, INC., 225 
Fifth Avenue, Dept. H-9, New York 10, N. Y. 




















CRYSTAL 
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a 


Aree e 
EASY TO MAKE 


EXTRA MONEY 


Show new Christmas Cards with 
NAME IMPRINTED. Customers or- 
der on sight ... 50 for $1. You sell 
in spare or full time to friends, re- 
latives, fellow workers. No experi- 
ence needed — profits made quick? 
Also show delightful 21-Card ‘‘Her- A 
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telArt’’ Assortments, only $1, your 
profit up to60c. Eleven money-mak- 
ers including Religious, Christmas, 
Everyday, Gift Wraps. Easy way to 
make EXTRA money. Write today 
for samples sent to you on approval. 


THE HERTELART Co., DEPT. 911 
305 W. Adams St., Chicago6G, II 
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build, in 
order to have a cheerful, com- 
fortable modern home. After 
Victory, you can work wonders 
in loveliness with easy-to-apply 
Upson Panels. Washable,—non- 
dust catching surface. In our 
FREE 16-page booklet, you'll 
find ideas for re-covering ugly 
cracked plaster. Ideas for kitch- 
en, bath, playroom—every room 
in the house. Start your plans 
now. Mail the coupon below. 


UPSON PANELS 


STRONG-BILT +s KUVER-KRAK 
DUBL-THIK FIBRE TILE 


SAUCE 


ONE Sauce for ALL! 


Not just for meat. Not just for fish. 
Not just for fowl, beans, salads 
and eg¢ dishes. It’s A+1 for all! 


Ask for it when dining out. Keepit on the 








THE UPSON COMPANY 














table at home. Not rationed. ; 235 Upson Point, Lockport, New York : 
G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford z, Conn, ! Rnfelioe Fr PaRe cre UE,” oe to Remodel f 
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"Young man— you have it!”’ 


TIS A warm August evening in 1896. Around a 

banquet table on Long Island sit Thomas A. 

Edison and the country’s leading men of the elec- 
trical industry. 

The talk swings naturally to politics, to Bryan and 
McKinley and the Cuban situation—then back again 
to business. There is high discussion about storage 
batteries to drive America’s “horseless carriages’’. 
Someone points to young Henry Ford, Chief Engi- 
neer of the Detroit Edison Company, and says: 
“There’s a man who has built a gas ear!’ 

At once, Edison eagerly begins to ask questions— 
and to listen. ‘‘How do you explode the gas in the 


said the Wizard of Menlo Park 


cylinder? Do you do it by-contact or a spark?” 

On the back of a menu, Henry Ford sketches 
the details of his engine. Edison in his enthusiasm 
thumps the table so hard the glassware tinkles. 

“Young man, that’s the thing—you have it. 
Keep at it. Your car is self-contained — carries 
its own power plant—no fire, no boiler, no smoke, 
and no steam. Keep at it!” 

Here was just the challenge and encouragement 
which Henry Ford needed most. It was something 
he never forgot. And through the years, keeping- 
at-it has remained a firm tradition of the Ford 
Motor Company as it has moved forward in the 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY & 


creation of 30 million relidble cars and trucks. 

It is this keeping-at-it in research, in engineer- 
ing and production, that has made the Ford name 
a synonym for smart, comfortable, economical 
transportation, priced to serve the needs of the 
greatest number. 

In the peaceful days ahead, the new Ford, Mer- 
cury and Lincoln cars will reflect all the established 
Ford skills and inventiveness. Their advanced 
styling will match their famous quality leader- 
ship, and they will:benefit by the newer knowledge 
of materials and techniques being achieved as 
Ford keeps at it in making the tools of victory. 











ERE is a good way to help lick the 

paper-bag shortage: make a shopping 

bag at home! Supplies of paper are 

dwindling fast, so do your part by 
irying parcels unwrapped in the patriotic 
jed-by-self shopping bag. Line up sal- 
sed sacks and old remnants, scissors and 
vy thread. Take just fifty-nine minutes 
da few pennies for one of these ideas. 
jwll be right in shopping fashion! 


esh Orange Bags your grocer may 
ve are perfect for shopping. You can al- 
ys keep a good check on what you buy. 
‘ey’re all ready to go to work if your list 
needs is short. You’re lucky if you have 
e@, as shorter supplies are reported. 


tee a Potato Sack but now a Victory 
rryall! Ask your grocer to sell you a 
ndred-pound burlap potato bag (usual 
st is ten cents). Wash and iron the bag, 
aking it flat and easy to work with. Cut 
about three inches around the top for the 
oulder strap. Next, fold the top of the 
'g inside to whatever length you like. Ours, 
stured above, measures fifteen inches. 
achine-stitch a narrow tuck down the 
Jes and across the bottom—about an inch 
_ either side of the seam. This makes it 
ater looking. Have the shoulder strap 
ag enough so the bag will rest on your hip. 
me like it coming diagonally across to the 
posite shoulder. Others prefer the vertical 
sition as shown in the picture. To make 
e bag sturdier, machine-stitch several rows 
ound the top of the bag and along the 
oulder strap—about a quarter of an inch 
vart. Brighten your bag with mending= 
pe designs, or appliqué colorful figures on 
1e unmarked side. 
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Material From Discarded Awnings 
you may find salted away in a storeroom can 
easily be made into a shopping bag. Worn- 
out “pup tents” or outgrown raincoats will 
also fill the bill. After cutting out U-shaped 
back and front, about sixteen-by-sixteen 
inches, stitch the side and bottom edges to 
a six-inch band of the material. This panel 
gives bag width. Attach handles—an inch 
or so wide—one on each side of the bag. 


Wooden Fruit Baskets are ideal for 
daily hops to the store. Cover them with 
corduroy, chintz or cotton material to pre- 
vent snagging. .. . Tucked away in a forgot- 
ten corner of your home may be an old 
steamer or picnic basket. Dig it out—shake 
off its dust. And revive it into a real old- 
fashioned market basket! 





A new use for old awnings. 
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“Gangway, Mr. Cold Bug! We’re not afraid of you. Not 


when we're protected by rubber footwear.” 
Today ... when keeping well is so vital 


...it is everyone’s duty 









to guard against the 
colds that often lead to 
serious illness. Put on 
your rubber footwear 


when it’s wet. 





And remember, when you see either HOOD or 

B. F. Goodrich stamped on rubber footwear, you 
are assured of superior materials and 
construction... resulting in complete 
foot protection ... comfort 


... long, economical wear. Hood Rubber Co ! 
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FOOTWEAR FACTORY—WATERTOWN, MASS. 






VOGUE sTUDIOS 


RAWLINGS- 


SHE’S A 














But who would guess s 
been on her feet all d 


You can’t look and act relaxed unless you fee 
That’s why so many women, who are on th 
feet long hours at a time, wear Selby AY 
PRESERVER Shoes. Their longer wearabi| 
... readiness for action . . . soothing supp) 
... have made Selby AkcH PRESERVERS | 
favorite of all feature shoes. 


ARCH PRESERVER EXCLUSI¥ 


e World famous steel arch bridge for firm sup 


f 


e Individually placed m etatarsal pad for com 


e Perfectly flat innersole for extra comfort 


55454 |F 


Slightly Higher in West-rn States | 


% and Canada 










Selby Shoes, Fifth Ave. and 38th St., New York } 


and Your Leading Shoe and Department € 
Manufactured for women by THE SELBY SHOE COMP® 
Portsmouth, O.; for men, f..'T. WRIGHT & CO., Rockland, 

for children, GREEN SHOE MFG. CO., Boston, Ma® 
IN CANADA, MURRAY-SELBY, LTD., LONDON, ONT, © IN ENG 
SELBY SHOES, LTD., LONDON © IN AUSTRALIA, SELBY 
(AuST,) LTD., SYDNEY * IN NEW ZEALAND, SWINTON & OATES, 
AUCKLAND . IN ARGENTINA, ALBERTO GRIMOLDI, BUENOS 
SELBY SHOES THE WORLD OVER ESTABLISHED T6 
CREATED FOR PEACETIME COMFORT—PRICELESS IN WAP 


Copy, 1944, The Selby Shoe Co. 
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Pink satin, crepe or rod 
for cap sleeves, fringed sash. 


BY- DAWN CROWELL 


I fomyour back view: slit 
back of dinner dress for bows. 
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| They'll look fresh, they'll look new, they'll look 
pretty! Your wool dress with the long sleeves; 
your black dress that needs reviving; the after- 
noon crepe that you've had so long. Don’t let your 
| old clothes hang helplessly in the darkest corners 
_of- your closet. In the light of day—with your 
personal touch—they can look forward to a new 
life, look prettier than ever before. Here are eight 


, 
| 
; ideas—a starched peplum, striped jersey sleeves, a 





new cut for your coat. Select the ones for your 
| personal wardrobe—and help yourself to our fash- 
ion refreshments! 






| Bias-striped jersey on wool. Pretty 
éw sleeves, matching bow will 
give anew look toa tailored dress. _ 


‘the belted topper 
t. Cut off hem of 
t of extra material. 


Top: wide ewoteet 
belt—sequin buttons. 
Below: striped jersey 


cummerbund for wools. 


é 
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Timeless in their fashion, en- 
during in quality, fine wool- 
_ ens are the foundation on 
_which sound wardrobes are 
built. A Botany Sutherland 
Topper ensembles with a 
Botany Flannel Suit, Vogue 
Pattern No. 385. It is comple- 
| mented by a Botany Flannel 
Beret, Vogue Pattern No. 
5116, and is charming worn 
with a diagonal ribbed pull- 
_ over in Botany No-Dye-Lot 
Yarn. Write for knitting in- 
structions, Dept. Y50. You can 
feel the difference in Botany 
Certified Fabrics. They are, 4 
fully sponged, pre-shrunk, [am % 
ready for sewing. Look for | 
the tag on the bolt, the name 
on the selvage. 


a 


it 
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b Ask your salesgirl for 
~~ a Botany label to sew in 
aie” your Botany garment. 


. 


& Pe COPYRIGHT 1944 BOTANY WORSTED MILLS 


Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N.J. . Ties . Robes . Men's & Women's Wear Fabrics . ‘'500'' Suit - No-Dye-Lot Yarns . LanolinCosmetics - Certified Fabrics 
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THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL COMPANY, NEW KENSINGTON, PA. 





A sensational way 


to cut Jain hours! 


Wo will be able to save precious extra time to spend with your 
children. With new WEAR-EVER PRESSURE SAUCEPANS foods cook 
in minutes! By the time you set the table, vegetables can be ready to 
serve. Your family will exclaim over the more appetizing, natural 
colors and the more delicious flavors than ever before. 


There is now more than enough alumi- 
num for airplane and all other war needs. 
So as soon as the manpower situation 
permits, these new WEAR-EVER PRESSURE 
SAUCEPANS will be ready for you. They’ll 
be of Wear-Ever quality, with beauty and 
convenience features you'll take pride in 
for years to come. 





OTHER WEAR-EVER UTENSILS, TOO! 


In addition, as soon as manpower can be spared, there will again be 
famous Wear-Ever quality aluminum baking pans, roasting pans 





WEAR-EVER 


ALUMINUM UTENSILS 
Made of the Metal that Cooks Best — Easy to Clean 


and utensils of all sorts. Millions of women 
know the Wear-Ever trade mark is a 
guide to utensils that heat so fast and uni- 
formly that foods cook and bake evenly, 
with less fuel—that avoid scorching hot 
spots... utensils that are light to use, and 
strong . . . proud, gleaming possessions 
over the years. 


4 WEA 


4 
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TRADE MARK 
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Your War of Nerves | 


Sy Helen Furnas 


CUSTOMER at a bank pushed a check 

under the teller’s window and had to 

wait a few minutes for his cash, so he 

blew up at the teller. The teller, polite 
to the customer, relieved his feelings by 
bawling out a stenographer for a minor 
error. The stenographer went home and 
quarreled with her dependent mother over 
a broken dish. The mother took out her 
pent-up irritation next morning on a grocer’s 
boy who had forgotten a loaf of bread. And 
the grocer’s boy, to whom the scolding acted 
as a last straw, ran away from home. 

No actor in this little drama had any idea 
why he was behaving as he did. Each 
thought that a delay in getting money, a mis- 
spelled word, a broken dish or a missing loaf 
of bread was the sole cause of his or hef 
wrath. Yet in each case the true cause lay 
way back of the apparent cause. And, since 
no man liveth unto himself alone, one man’s 
temporary bad humor had a drastic effect 
on somebody he didn’t even know existed. 

This sort of thing happens every day in 
the week. The cold cup of coffee, the missing 
button, the dull razor blade is just a signal 
for the pot of harassed emotion to boil over. 
With current wartime strains, the flash 
point has been markedly lowered. It is as if 
our emotions prompt us to raise Cain about 
mosquitoes so as not to be afraid of lions. 
Up to a certain point this may work, but the 
habit of pretending not to hear the lions 
roar can be overdone. There comes a time 
when it’s better to get out a rifle and go big- 
game hunting in earnest. 

That time is when nervous tensions have 
so piled up that they seriously affect one’s 
relations with husband or wife, boss or part- 
ner, waiter, taxi driver or hat-check girl. To 
fly off the handle at the least little thing, to 
feel driven to death all the time, frustrated 
at every turn and generally not getting a 
square deal from life, means it’s time to take 
physical and emotional inventory. 

Physical first, of course. If a man com- 
plains to his doctor of this kind of malaise, 
the doctor wants to be certain that his vital 
organs are in good shape, weight, hemo- 
globin and blood pressure O.K., and that 
he’s getting enough exercise and rest, before 
psychological causes are probed. But con- 
versely, if the doctor is up-to-date, he may 
suspect that a patient’s stomach ulcer, high 
blood pressure, migraine headache or any 
one of a long list of other physical com- 
plaints is traceable to emotional tension. 
Large-scale experiments in leading hospitals 
have indicated that a concealed emotional 
upset can be responsible for physical illness 
in over 50 per cent of clinical cases. Letting 
one’s nerves get control of the steering wheel 
is bad medicine in terms of actual aches and 
pains as well as in disturbing the peace of the 
family dinner table. 


Tue first sermon always preached to the 
overtense is the gospel of relaxation—a score 
of books have been written to preach it. 
Sometimes the problem really is as simple as 
that. With a litu.2 practice one can learn a 
mechanical relaxing technique; the cardinal 
principle is to loosen up on all muscles not 
actually in use. Unconsciously most of us 
bring into play dozens more muscles than 
are needed for any given job. A man sitting 
at his desk writing a letter, for instance, 
needs only the muscles of his eyes, right arm 
and those necessary to maintain sitting pos- 
ture. Yet chances are his left hand is 
clenched, teeth set, shoulders hunched and 
perhaps heels tapping. Learning to curb 
such spendthrift tendencies and budget mus- 
cular energy obviously will leave us less ex- 
hausted at the end of a day. 

Another antitension trick is to devote 
a couple of minutes at regular intervals 
throughout the day to total relaxation. After 
going it in high on one assignment, get the 




























habit of sitting with the motor idling for 
moment or two before shifting gears for 
next—it pays high dividends in renewe 
energy and brain power. 

Complete escape from one’s major pre 
occupation works equally practical miracle 
of recuperation. A detective story proppec 
against the water glass contributes more 
an afternoon’s campaign than any amoun 
of fretful anticipation and note taking. Fo 
tunate is the man so absorbed in reco; 
collecting, wood carving or keeping bee: 
that he spends his evenings thousands o 
mental miles from the office and returns toi 
with fresh vigor derived from his travels. 

Often, however, just telling an overtense 
person to relax is like telling a fellow with z 
pebble in his shoe that if he would only walk 
on his hands, his foot would stop hurting. 
The more realistic thing is to get the pebble 
out of the shoe—or locate the nervous quirk 
that is stirring up trouble underneath. 


In ExTREME cases where results are serious 
and causes obscure, it is necessary to consult 
a doctor trained in the devious workings of 
the human mind. But many of us can find} 
the answer by divesting ourselves of a few) 
layers of self-kidding and developing a 
healthy realism about our own egos and 
their bruising contact with the egos of other 
people. Honesty is the best policy emo- 
tionally, and the best way to recognize and 
handle destructive emotions. 

Take those explosive impulses that send 
us round blowing off steam at anybody un-| 
lucky enough to cross our path. When the | 
smoke clears it is healthy to ask oneself, “‘At | 
whom was I zeally angry? At the waitress | 
who brought spinach instead of peas, or at | 
myself for not finishing an overdue batch of | 
work? At my wife because dinner was ten” 
minutes late, or at the boss whose sarcasm 
I bore with such—outward—equanimity?” 
Psychologists point out that when anger is 
humiliating or unsafe to express directly, we 
automatically “‘project”’ it elsewhere like 
the small child who, having broken his own 
toy, turns round and smacks his little sister. 
In general, people do not lose their tempers | 
at the boss or the visiting governor. Instead 
they pick themselves a safe target like a 
wife or a telephone operator. | 

Once anger is accurately channeled, it’s 
easier to devise a way of discharging it with- — 
out unnecessary casualties. Some sort of | 
safety valve is indispensable. If we do not © 
use up by direct action the chemicals which 
strong emotion pours into the blood stream, © 
they remain to upset the stomach, irritate 
the colon or disturb the heart. Therefore, | 
since it is antisocial just to let fly at the — 
object of one’s wrath, a means must be 
found of punishing him in effigy. A literal 
punching bag does very well; voluble cursing 
in a locked bathroom sometimes turns the 
trick. One eminent psychiatrist even recom- 
mends hanging, electrocuting or burning at 
the stake—so long as it’s all done in the 
mind’s eye. Such figurative barbarity is not 
pretty, but, like the pins they stick in wax 
dolls in the West Indies, it hurts nobody and 
is better than taking it out on an innocent 
bystander or getting sick. 

The most intriguing method of siphoning 
off anger—recommended by another psy- 
chiatrist—is a trip to the zoo. The lions and 
tigers pacing menacingly in their cages seem 
to work soothing wonders on human ag- 
gressiveness—perhaps from the aptness of 
the comparison. The monkey house is an- 
other sanctuary for emotion, and nobody 
can possibly take his passions seriously while 
contemplating a hippopotamus. 

When trying to handle anger in other peo- 
ple, the chief thing is to keep cool oneself. 
Nine times out of ten the anger is nothing 
personal, but merely projected from another 

(Continued on Page 184) 








THE ART OF BETTER LIVING 


Yesterday. ..Today... Tomorrow... 


it’s Electrical Living by Westinghouse 


Let’s hope it’s not too far away ... that bright new day when 
you'll again know the lift of living electrically. And when it 
does come, Westinghouse will be a name to remember. It 
stands for the know-how and experience acquired in making 
30 million pre-war electrical home appliances. 

More than that . . . it stands for years of tried and tested 
background in making not just one or two appliances, but 
twenty-two different types of electrical servants for your home. 

At the moment, we’re head over heels building essential war 
material. And we’ll stick to that job until it is done. But when 
the go ahead signal flashes, you can count on Westinghouse 


to turn out all the fine new appliances you need to banish 


TUNE IN JOHN CHARLES THOMAS e¢ SUNDAY 2.30 EWT., N.B.C. 





that “never done” feeling about housework. In war or peace, 
we take your homemaking problems to heart. The pre-war 
masterpieces shown above are just a promise of what’s to come, 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO., MANSFIELD, O. 
PLANTS IN 25 CITIES . . . OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


30 MILLION PRE-WAR 


ELECTRIC HOME APPLIANCES 


YOUR PROMISE OF STILL FINER ONES TO COME 


HEAR TED MALONE e MON. WED. FRI. 10:15 EWT., BLUE NETWORK 
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Whee ! ls she 2 pin-up gl 7 


Well, you might think so from the way people talk 
about how helpful she is! Guess that's why they 


feel right away she’s a friend of theirs. 


How wonderful! Who is she? 


She’s the girl in the Business Office at the tele- 
phone company, and any time you'd like to know 
anything about service, or equipment, or bills, or 


wartime telephone regulations, she’s there to help. 
P 8 I 


That’s mighty good to know... 


Remember, that often, because of war conditions, 
she cannot give you the type of equipment or ser- 
vice you want ... or when you want it. But you 
can be sure she'll do her best at all times and do it 


. promptly, efficiently and courteously. 


BELL 


/ 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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(Continued from Page 182) 

source. To convince the projector that, far 
from pitting yourself against him, you feel 
nothing but a sympathetic desire to find out 
what’s wrong is to throw him a ladder on 
which to climb out of his pit—often he 
emerges shamefaced and grateful for the 
forbearance shown him. When the anger 
really is meant for you, it melts like snow in 
the sunshine of an admission that possibly 
it’s quite justified. No words in the English 
language so endear one to a fellow man as: 
“You have a perfect right to be angry. I 
should have known better.” 

We even owe our friends and families the 
role of occasional scapegoat for emotions 
they are struggling helplessly to control. 
This is particularly true of man and wife. As 
one medical writer put it: 

“The purpose of marriage is not to re- 
flect the moonlight of one glamorous night 
throughout a lifetime, but to give two real 
people a place of security and intimacy 
where they are free to behave like what they 
are—human beings.” 

The wife who passes off her husband’s re- 
flex irritation gently stands much more 
chance of learning what is really bothering 
him than the wife who invariably launches 
forth in self-defense. Too strong an insist- 
ence on perpetual harmony can disturb a 
marriage just as profoundly as too much 
bickering. If you bottle up human emotion 
tight enough, the cork is sure to pop. 

Tactful recognition within the family cir- 
cle of weak links in the psychological chain 
could go far to cut down tension. For exam- 
ple, the good old American fetish of gather- 
ing the clan for a cozy, conversational break- 
fast often has devastating effects. After a 
night of lying flat, fasting, with blood 
pressure and blood sugar way down, the 
human animal is at his lowest ebb of vital- 
ity. Until he has moved around a bit, eaten 
and begun to digest his breakfast, nervous 
pressures are strong and dangerously near 
the surface. A spark may set off a major 
conflagration at this time of day. To cut 
down fire hazards, it is not necessary to have 
a staff of servants serving breakfast in bed. 
I know of a servantless household where 
breakfast is simply set on individual trays 
which everybody lugs off to his own corner. 


Resentment of people with whom one 
must come in frequent contact is another 
tension-building emotion. The first step in 
combating it is checking up on the ingre- 
dients of the attitude. Just as laboratory 
animals become conditioned to show signs 
of hunger at one sound and of fear at an- 
other, human beings become conditioned to 
reacting in a set manner to a set stimulus. 
An Englishman who went shopping for a 
plum pudding came-back furious at the 
“rudeness”’ of the saleslady. When question- 
ing Elicited the fact that all she had said was 
“No plum pudding today,” he realized that 
he had unconsciously blamed the saleslady 
for using a phrase his father disciplined him 
with in his youth, A businessman who did a 
little self-analysi: found himself refusing to 
hire any girl applying for a job in a dress 


CLEANLINESS AND COURAGE 
(Continued from Page 152) 


As Ellie Watkins says, ‘Until you have 
stood in line for your turn at a scanty bath 
with little or no soap, you can’t appreciate 
the blessed privilege of eacy bathing with 
all the hot water you want, and frothy 
suds!” 

That is the heartfelt conviction of more 
than one repatriated American today. 
Whether trousered or skirted, and whether 
returned from front-line duty or other war- 
imposed hardships, they find horest joy in 
rediscovering the twin satisfactiors of scrub- 
bing and grooming. 

It is easy to understand why, yhen you 
consider these additional facts from Mrs. 
Watkins: 

“I paid three dollars a cake for bal,y soap, 
and even more for a small container of baby 
powder! For myself, I made do wit, what- 
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with polka dots. He finally traced the o1 
of this prejudice to his childhood re 
for a gushing aunt who always wore p 
dots. In the same way, many people 
allergic to a mannerism, color of hair or 
of voice, and are gratingly irritated by 
ple who possess it. It is often possibl 
free oneself of such allergies by analy 
them as the businessman did his. 
Other more profound resentments s 
from frustrated efforts to cast people we 
in the iron mold of our own ideals. Pa 
who consciously or unconsciously have 
rigid patterns for their children to follow 
themselves deeply resentful when sons 
daughters insist on hoeing their own re 
Wives—it could be husbands—suffer 
what might be called the Prince Charr 
complex. Having dreamed herself up 
ideal character for a mate with a roma 
set of characteristics, many a woman 
comes embittered when flesh-and-blood f 
to measure up to fantasy. The more the 
exhibits his clay feet, the higher the tens 
mounts. Yet when we resign ourselves 
taking mate or child as a three-dimensio 
human being rather than a lay figure fi 
our dreams, we generally find the real 
nearly as satisfactory as the imaginary. 
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In every human relationship there 
bound to be a chip off here and a ro 
place there which the wise eye and the und 
standing heart learn not to deny but 
overlook. Faulty emotional logic that le 
people to demand perfection in close perso 
relationships sometimes leads them into s¢ 
ous trouble to boot. A woman came tc 
psychiatrist in a state of black depressidj 
There wasn’t a ripple in the marital wate 
she said, so it couldn’t be that. Yet the di 
tor’s skill finally uncovered the womag} 
strong resentment of her husband becai 
of his undemonstrativeness toward her. 
refusal to admit to herself that her marria 
could possibly be anything short of ideal 
relegated the resentment to her subconscic 
mind to gnaw away and make her ill. 
moment she was able to say, “I could wri 
his neck!” her depression vanished and s 
was able to cope rationally with the c 
mestic situation as well. 

A good enough performer may kid othe 
successfully, but he can’t win when tryi 
to kid himself. It’s like sweeping dust und 
the bed: sooner or later the situation catc 
up and the housecleaning job is that mu 
harder. The best method of outwitting 
nerves is to know so well which way they a 
going to jump that common sense stand 
sporting chance of getting there first. 

Fortunately, the past few decades ha 
seen a marked swing toward emotional rez 
ism. In World War I, for instance, it w: 
considered cowardly for a soldier to ad 
fear. A man going into action had to copen 
only with his natural qualms but with 
sense of guilt at feeling them that made hi 
doubly likely to crack up. In that respe 
the boys are much better off today. Noboa 
raises an eyebrow when G.I. Joe sa 
“Sure I’m scared, but so’s everybody el 
and so what?” 


ever was at hang I had been lucky enoug 
to have some powder, cream and lipstick t 
start out with. We all used a local shampo 
made out of a native bark called go-go. B 
oh, it is wonderful to be able to keep yo 
self and your clothes in really good orde 
again. It does something for a woman!” 

It certainly does. Hearing a story lik 
Ellie’s, you realize all over again that amon; 
a lot of the everyday taken-for-granted thing 
we ought to be grateful for here at home i 
the simple privilege of cleanliness. You re 
alize, too, that if women faced with the ad 
verse conditions of an internment camp 
find satisfaction and new courage in good 
grooming, those of us for whom it is a fa 
easier task have little excuse for slighting 
our obligations. Careful grooming builds 
morale on the home front too! 
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BACHRACH 


GORDON MAL- 
HERBE HILLMAN, 
author of Children in 
the House, writes: 
**Born in Illinois; 
which was all wrong 
from my family’s 
point of view, they 
having been East 
Coasters for several 
generations. So I did 
the orthodox thing by 
coming East to school, and got my education in 
New England. I tried being a newspaperman 
and a movie critic, but it was too topsy-turvy 
for my temperament, so I became a drama and 
music critic, meanwhile turning into an au- 
thor by slow stages. Curiously enough, I enjoy 
writing—which is a horrible confession for 
any writer to make. I am unmarried, old 
enough to wish that I were younger, and fond 
of riding, tennis and digging in the garden.”’ 





ERICH KASTAN 


When FERDINAND LUNDBERG, co- 
author of Men Have Lost Their Women, com- 
pleted his formal education at Columbia, he 
headed straight for the newspaper world. 
There he spent ten years drawing from the 
journalistic grab bag the experiences which 
| later turned his attention to the social malad- 





justment of our times. When he tried his type- 
writer at free-lancing he began turning out 
such best sellers as Imperial Hearst and Amer- 
ica’s Sixty Families. The war led him to the 
War Production Board and the United Sea- 
man’s Service, where he served as a writer and 
public-relations analyst. At an evening gather- 
ing, a chance meeting withDR. MARYNIA 
F. FARNHAM brought about the collabo- 
ration on a book on the problems of women in 
modern society which is to be published next 
year. Doctor Farnham, a graduate of Bryn 
Mawr and the University of Minnesota medi- 
eal school, expanded her private practice with 
several jobs in public health and its research. 
The results of a study of maternal mortality 
were published in 1933, after which she worked 
with relief recipients in New York. Since 1936 
she has been active in psychiatry, balancing 
her career with a husband and two children. 














VANDAMM STUDIO — 


MARGARET BELL 
HOUSTON, author 
of This Hour is Mine, 
says, “I was born in 
the home of the late 
John P. Sjolander, 
Viking Texas poet. My 
parents had driven 
out to call on Mr. 
Sjolander, and I, not 
wishing to miss any- 
thing, arrived the 
same afternoon. This prolonged our stay for a 
month, after which time my gay young par- 
ents tucked me in a basket in the back of their 
buggy and set out for home. Midway in the 
journey a farmer in his wagon overtook them 

and presented me to them again, having found 
me, none the worse for wear, in the ‘middle of 
the road some distance back! So when I grew 
_ up I started to write verse and wrote all through 
boarding school, especially study hour. Only 
for practical reasons did I turn to prose.”’ 
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The greatest 
star of the 
screen! 





Published in 
this space 
every month 


NEWS NOTES 


The M-G-M Annual Novel Award 
has been won by 
Street’ 


“Green Dolphin 
Elizabeth Goudge, the 
author, is the winner of the $125,- 
000 prize. Coward McCann won 
the publisher’s prize of $25,000. 
Judges were Harry Hansen, Amy 
Loveman and Sidney Franklin. 
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Elections come and elections go. But 
romance is always with us. 





Which sage observation is our introduc- 
tion to a romance that spans a country 
and a generation—the romance of Susie 
and the Major; first told in Louis Brom- 
field’s popular novel, ‘Mrs. Parkington’”’, 
and now brought to the screen by 
yours truly. 
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The stars of “Mrs. Parkington” are 
Greer Garson and Walter Pidgeon and 
the story is one that gives this talented 
duo the greatest opportunity of their 
careers. 





It is quite a different type of story 
from any in which they have heretofore 
appeared together. 


Rr TR PER Ae 


“Mrs. Parkington’’ is lusty, gusty and 
as American as baseball and huckle- 
berry pie. 
* * * * 
Greer is the daughter of a mining camp 
boardinghouse keeper, lovely to look 
at and a bit naive at the start. But she 
learns, she learns—and becomes witty 
and wise as well as winning. 


* * * * 

She has a good teacher in Major Parking- 
ton, a handsome rogue with a roving eye. 
* * * * 

The part fits Walter Pidgeon like the 
proverbial glove. His ‘Major’ is as 
engaging a rascal as a girl could hope 

to meet—and conquer. 
* * * * 


Tay Garnett, who directed, makes the 
Bromfield novel a thing of power, beauty 
and humor on the screen. 


* x ke 


Produced by Leon Gordon (adapted to 
the screen by Robert Thoeren and Polly 
James) ‘‘Mrs. Parkington’’ becomes 
another M-G-M film to remember. 


* * * * 
He is aided by a galaxy of stars includ- 
ing Edward Arnold, Agnes Moorehead, 
Cecil Kellaway, Gladys Cooper, Fran- 
ces Rafferty, Tom Drake, Peter Law- 
ford, Dan Duryea and Hugh Marlowe. 
* * * * 
We’re certainly having a great Twenty 
Year Anniversary. 
—Lea 
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COOK WITH CRISCO! It does more to make 
wartime meals EXCITING and DIGESTIBLE! 


flaky, tender pie crust every time. And with 
Crisco, there’s no need to worry about di- 
gestions. Even Crisco fried foods are so 
digestible children may eat ’em! 

So begin today! Make a flaky Crisco 
crust for that Sweet Potato Pie! Fry those 
Eggplant Slices in digestible Crisco. Any time 
a recipe calls for shortening—reach for pure, 
all-vegetable Crisco and be sure! 


Let Crisco help you turn the good fall fruits 
and vegetables into treats that will be excit- 
ing to eat—easy to digest! 

It’s true with all your cooking! Crisco does 
more than ordinary shortenings do. It has a 
special cooking secret. Time after time, it 
gives you lighter cakes. A sure way to get 






SWEET POTATO PIE 





3 eggs « 






¥ 2cups mashed cooked swe 
3 CUP sugar (brow 
. 1 tsp. cinnamon . 
% tsp. cloves « Ya tsp 
1% cups milk « ing 
Single-crust 


et potatoes 







inger + Ya tsp. salt 
1 tbsp. Crisco, melted 
ecipe Crisco Pastry 

Beat eges until light 
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FRIED STUFFED EGGPLANT 


1 large or 2 medium eggplants 
1 cup (Y2 Ib.) ground raw lamb 
1 green pepper, chopped 


2 medium onions, chopped ; 
1 cup cooked rice 









3 tbsps. Crisco 
Salt « 






Pepper 


Cut ends from eggplant. Do not ee 
Scoop out center. Chop eggplant zen see 
from center and fry thoroughly wit " an oy 
yepper and onion in hot digestible ¢ ris¢ . 
Mix in rice. Season mixture ve : ne : 
; i splant; ¢ ‘ut slices about 
Sate Soe ae ae flour and 
lf inches thick. ©oat d 
ee fry in Crisco till eggplant, is 
tender. (Foods fried in pure, snowy ¢ mee? 
are so digestible even See aan ae 
7 P is desired, thicken la 
them!) If gravy 3s ¢ hicke bien 
i f tomato Juice Or 
yan with flour. Add \ pepucl ae 
Petal and flavor with a little ee : 
All Measurements Level. Serves 4-9. 


















SKILLET APPLE CAKE 

4 thsps. Crisco ° 

2 medium red apples 

SUP sugar « ] €gg +] 

Bes baking POwder 
Ya tsp, cinnamon 


Ya cup brown sugar 
S Y% CUP Crisco 
Ya cups sifted flour 


; % tsp. salt 
2/ cup milk 


%, 
2 ts 
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NEW CRISCO cooK Beer 
Send 10¢ in coin and Bae 
label (any size) to ee 
Dept. HJ, Box 837, er vs 
nati 1, Ohio, for the Y ne © 
“Recipes for Good ae e. 
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BY HENRIETTA MURDOCK 


Ever since we put the first President 
in the White House, talk has buzzed 
over America’s tea tables and back 
fences: ‘“‘What’s his wife like?’’ Before 
a candidate can even clear his throat 
on the subject of domestic issues, 
women want to know, “Is he married 
or single?’ This is the story of our 
valiant First Ladies, from Mrs. John 
Adams, a bluestocking and a beauty 
who had to keep fifty fireplaces con- 
tinually blazing, to Mrs. Grover Cleve- 
land, the only girl ever to marry a 
President in the White House. 


vr 


HERE was company for dinner prac- 


+ tically every night when beautiful 


“Queen Dolly”? Madison was in 

the White House. Her steward spent 

$50 a day for fresh food and saw that 

each guest had a liveried footman. For 

one grand affair, Washington 

ff Irving dashed down from 

New York by coach in fifty- 

two hours, a record trip. 

Joseph Bonaparte, Talleyrand 

and other distinguished Euro- 

peans crowded about Dolly’s 

ay cons luxurious dinner table to 

%¥ enjoy her plump, satin- 

1* Va d beauty, her won- 
skinne eauty, 

©) derful deep laugh and quick 
but kindly wit. Dolly Todd was a widow 
and a Quaker, neither of which suited 
her temperament. She was only twenty- 
two the day she fell into ‘‘Jemmy” 
Madison’s arms while negotiating a 
slippery pavement in her foreign high- 
heeled shoes. With a flurry of lace petti- 
coats she recovered her balance, and in no 
time at all her current suitor, Aaron Burr, 
had introduced them and she had fixed 
up a cozy evening for four. Soon her 
dear friend Martha Washington was writ- 
ing to say that both she and her husband 
would approve a serious turn of affairs. 

Many remarked on the contrast be- 
tween Dolly’s exuberant good looks and 
#& her husband’s slight, feeble hody and 
wizened face. . Mrs. Madison loved to 
doll up; sometimes her bills on a single 
shipment of luxuries came to $2000. ‘“On 
New Year’s Day she wore a robe of pink 
satin, trimmed with ermine, a white vel- 
vet and satin turban with drooping plumes 
and elaborate gold jewelry,” wrote one 
fashion reporter of the day. “‘You are 
aware that she snuffs, but in her hands 

Se the snuffbox seems only a 
£ gracious implement with 
which to charm.” 

Queen Dolly put mir- 
rors all over the White 
House and got Congress 
to appropriate fat sums 
for silver and linen. The 
now famous Blue Room was her dining 
room. She bought a fabulous amount of 
yellow silk damask, had it fringed by 
hand and draped in formal swags around 
the room at the ceiling. She also installed 
the famous yellow satin furniture, the 
pier tables and fine carpets. All this the 
British burned during the War of 1812— 
and Dolly escaped with the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Martha Washington 
never lived in the White 
House, but she kept as busy as 
Dolly giving a full-dress recep- 
tion every Friday night. At 
Mount Vernon she kept six- 
teen looms going all the time, 
and commuted by coach to Philadelphia, 
where her husband had leased Robert 
Morris’ house. She was fifty-seven when 
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she became First Lady, an advanced age 
for a woman of that day. 

Mrs. John Quincey Adams was the 
Eleanor Roosevelt of her time. She could 
start an experimental industry, though 

you wouldn’t think so, to look - 

at her size 11% slippers with 

their frilled rosettes, and her 

long silk gloves so sheer you | 
could stuff them into a walnut shell, | 
so the gossips said. But she did: a silk. 
industry, from cocoons to loom—and 
even attended the silkworms herself. She 
was a fine musician, read Plato in the 
original Greek, and was a whiz at read- 
ing and conversing in the Romance 
languages. Another spectacular person — 
was Thomas Jefferson, who was tall, | 
redheaded and a widower. He ordered 





a superb coach costing $6000 for his 
inaugural, but a storm delayed its arrival, 
so the new President arrived in a country 
vehicle, wearing his gray homespun 
breeches instead of the red velvet ones 
he had planned for a smash hit. Jefferson | 
sang like a troubadour, played the violin 
with professional finesse, and loved danc- 
ing and grand clothes. He constructed 
* that ingenious table, im- 
pressive with legal papers 
at one end, which opened 
up to disclose his garden 
<‘~ and carpentry tools in the 
qT other. After tiresome guests 
had gone, he could step outside and work 
on the new lawn or plant the seeds he ob- 
tained from Europe. When he needed a 
hostess he called on Dolly Madison, who 
was just then learning the ropes. F 
New Year receptions were always big 
affairs at the White House, but Jefferson’s 
of 1802 had its own floor show. The min- 
ister from Tunis arrived in a gold-— 
embroidered jacket, buttoned with real 
jewels, and his attar-of- 
roses perfume lingered 
heavily in the air. He wore 
a plaster-of- 
Paris turban 
straight out of 
the Arabian 
Nights, and 
with smiling 
ease removed 
his turned-up 
golden slippers to sit comfortably cross- — 
legged on Mr. Jefferson’s Chippendale — 
sofa. ’ 
Mr. Jefferson also invited numerous In- j 










dian chiefs and their squaws for the occa- 
sion. The chiefs in their beaded ceremo- 
nials and bright war paints were just right, 
but the squaws were altogether too plain. 
So the Washington ladies, with great re- 
sourcefulness, made them long, full dresses 
of flowered chintz, over stiff petticoats, 
which the squaws dearly loved. The min- 
ister from Tunis and the Osage Indian 
chief struck up a warm friendship, and the" 
minister even took off his plaster-of-Paris 
turban to show the Indian that his head, 
too, was shaved. 

During Andrew Jackson’s term the 
White House began to look palatial. The 
East Room had exquisite lemon-yellow 
wallpaper and four mantels of black Ital- 
ian marble, each with a great mirror 158 
inches high, magnificently framed. Three 
gilded bronze chandeliers and numerous 
side brackets and lamps added up to 180 
lights in this room alone! 
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pn Parade 


Poor Jackson was President when auto- 
graph albums were all the rage. Even 
) a had to practice fancy script, 
{ lasped hands and flying doves, just to 
} 
: 










show they knew a thing or two when it 
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ame to pleasing the ladies. Jackson, 
with the double handicap of being a 
jwidower and a President, didn’t think 
Van Buren 
* was another 
5 ae widower. He 
3 Rio 
a 

i \ ae attiring himself 
1 for the inau- 
| gural in a snuff- 

| 
orange cravat 
with lace tips, a 
‘trousers, morocco shoes and yellow kid 
gloves. Over all this he draped a huge 
blue Spanish cloak, and topped the outfit 

Mr. Van Buren was marriage-minded, 
but never quite pulled it off, perhaps be- 
cause no lady of his acquaintance fancied 

White House visitors were always a 
problem through the years, because there 
were no guest rooms and suitable inns 
tration and was so irritated by the mud 
and the cold shaving water that he wrote 
home about it. Mirs. Tyler didn’t care 
Edward, Prince of Wales, was a White 
House guest, he never knew that 
President Buchanan gave up his own 
‘the best bed. 

The White House was shabby when 
(Mrs. Lineolm became the hostess. She 

green-colored, like the ocean, 

i with gleaming and transparent 
| fm Waves tossing roses at your feet.” 
were alive with quips relating to the diffi- 
culties of getting near enough the ladies 
ito shake hands. 
and crudity. Sturdy farmers’ wives 
passed in line next to women of fashion 
coiffures. Mir. Limeoln’s wonderful 
memory enabled him to recognize old 
‘friends he had not seen for half a life- 
House. 

Of course, during the war years, the 
affairs of the nation pressed so heavily 
most of the time. Besides, Mrs. Lincoln 
was unhappy about the death of her son 
TFS and would not enter certain 


) he should write the sentimental verses 
started things 
colored broad- 

oa 
with a gray beaver hat with a brim that 
being the stepmother of his four sons and 
had not yet been built in the city itself. 
for him much, either—she thought he 
chamber and slept on a narrow cot in 
‘selected a new carpet for the East Room, 
As hoop skirts were fashionable at 
White House parties under the Lin- 
with voluminous brocades and lace 
time, and anyone who had known him 
upon the heart of this great President 
WD) rooms in the White House. 









‘of the day, so he specialized in hymns. 
with a bang by 
cloth coat, 

COA vest, white 
curved like an ocean wave. 
running the White House. 
Dickens came during the Tyler Adminis- 
wore too much jewelry. When Albert 
his office so that the Prince might have 
which was described as being ‘‘pale 
‘the time, the accounts of social festivities 
colns-were curious mixtures of fashion 
panniers, flashing jewels and elaborate 
in the West felt welcome at the White 
that social affairs were at a standstill 
Julia Grant stepped 


into a new era of Washing- 
ton social life. Food had 
become wonderfully impor- 
tant, because this was the 
age of those fabulous gour- 
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pearl-colored - 
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meéts with great watch chains strung 
across their fronts. At state dinners for 
visiting diplomats, there were as many 
as twenty-nine courses and six kinds of 
vintage wines. 

Nellie Grant occupied the blue mir- 
rored room with the blue-and-rose car- 
pet, and all America was interested in 
the minutest detail of her romance with 
the young Englishman, Algernon Sar- 
toris. Her trousseau was like that of a 
fairy princess, and her wedding menus 
were printed in gold on white satin. Her 
bridal bouquet was of tuberoses and 
orange blossoms, and in the center 


was a cluster of tiny pink rosebuds 


bearing a little silver ban- ~. ~~ 
ner inscribed with the ¢ 
word “‘love.”’ 

Grant’s second inau- 
gural was ‘planned to 
outdo all that had gone 
before. It would have 
succeeded, too, if it had \ 
not been for the fickle March weather. In- 
augural balls are never held in the White 
House, so a structure with walls twenty- 
five feet high was made for the event. 
All around these walls were great eagles 
holding the ends of streamers. When the 
presidential party entered, it was planned 
to have several thousand canaries burst 
into song, and the 2500 gas burners espe- 
cially installed were going to create a 
rising sun to dazzle the merrymakers. 
But the weather went down to four de- 
grees above zero that day, and not only 
did the canaries freeze, but through the 
twenty arched entrances came the 
dancers—wearing their coats over the 
dresses so carefully planned. Everyone 
went home before midnight and no one 
had a good time. 

One finds it hard to reconcile the 
eighteen-inch waists of those days with 
the menus served. At the Garfield in- 
augural, after the ball, the guests ate 
1500 pounds of 
turkey, 100 gal- 
lons of oysters, 
50 hams, 200 gal- 
lons of chicken 
salad, and more than 1500 
cakes. Grandma Garfield de- 
rided the whole affair as loudly 
as she dared—all decent peo- 
ple should have been right 
home in bed, she thought. 
Children in those days were 
not always models of restraint. Tad Lin- 
coln drove a pair of not too delicately 
groomed goats, hitched to a little cart, 
through the corridors, and the youngest 
Garfield boy had a high-wheeled bicycle 


which he rode down // 


the grand staircase, his 






heart being set on the 
feat of riding from top 
to bottom, turning ex- 
pertly, and swinging on 
at full speed into the 
East Room. 

Grover Cleveland, the only Pres- 
ident married in the White House, be- 
gan his term as a bachelor, but fell in 
love with his young and pretty ward, 
Frances Folsom. Every paper in the 
country carried columns about the wed- 
ding. The mantels were banked with 
pansies, and there were shields, eagles, 
flags and all kinds of insignia made of 
flowers. Even the fireplaces were filled 
with begonias arranged to resemble 
flames, and pale Centaurea petals were 
scattered to represent ashes. Each tiny 
detail was beautifully planned and exe- 
cuted except one: the President forgot to 
kiss his bride! 
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MRS. RALPH BIDWELL CARTER, III 
BOSTON 

“Try Camay —see if your first cake 

doesn’t make your skin softer, fresher 

...as it did mine.” 


... it cleanses without irritation 


Softer, Smoother Skin 


with just One Cake of Camay! 








Tests by doctors prove Camay is Really Mild 


It’s exciting . . . to see the lovely new softness, 
the new smoothness that comes to your skin... 
With just one cake of Camay! Change today, 
from improper cleansing to the Camay Mild-Soap 
Diet. Doctors tested this care on over 100 
complexions. And with the first cake of Camay, 
most complexions fairly bloomed! Looked 
softer, fresher and clearer! 


These tests gave proof of Camay’s mildness . . . 
proof it can benefit skin. Said the doctors, 
“Camay is really mild ...it cleansed without 
irritation.” So get Camay ...see how one cake 


brings softer beauty to your skin. 


Go on the Camay Mild-Soap Diet 


Take one minute—night and morning. 
Cream Camay’s mild lather over your face 
—nose and chin. Rinse warm. If you have 


oily skin, add a lively C-O-L-D S-P-L-A-S-H. 


That’s all! —and just one cake of Camay 
leaves your skin lovelier! 


Please —make each cake of Camay last and last! 
Precious war materials go into soap. 
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Plight of the Honest Grocer 


R. GREEN is an honest man—like the vast majority of 

U. S. grocers. When a wholesaler offers him a sack of 
onions for $7 (normally worth about $1.50), Mr. Green simply 
doesn’t buy any. And every item in his store is price-marked, 
because Mr. Green has a real stake in keeping prices from go- 
ing above ceiling. After the war, he’s going to sink into the 
largest armchair he can find and retire. And he wants his sav- 
ings to be worth more than wallpaper. 

Grocer B., across the street, has a huge glass counter full of 
meats, and not a price card in sight. He posts the OPA ceiling- 
price lists in a far, dark corner, behind a pile of corn flakes, 
“because women never look at them anyway.’ And when a 
housewife asks for a pound of ground sirloin steak, he wraps 
up a pound of hamburger and charges her the higher ceiling 
price for sirloin steak. (If she looked at the price chart for 
meat, she would see that when a retailer sells meat that has 
already been ground he can charge no more than the ceiling 
price for hamburger. Ifa customer buys sirloin and wants 
it ground, the retailer must grind that cut of meat in her 
presence. He may make no extra charge for grinding.) 
Grocer B. also has hard-to-get cuts of meat which he sells at 
over-ceiling prices to recoup the high black-market prices they 
cost him. 

Because most women are timid about reporting overcharges, 
or just don’t care, Grocer B. prospers. Soon other grocers may 
start asking themselves, ‘‘He gets away with it, why shouldn’t 
I?” And inflation can creep upward in nickel and quarter 
overcharges into vast and uncontrollable millions. 

You can prevent this happening. If you are overcharged on 
any item which has a price ceiling, telephone your local War 
Price and Rationing Board and ask for the price clerk. Your 
complaint will be followed up, and your name will never be men- 
tioned. After verifying the price charged as being over ceiling, 
the grocer will be called in before the price panel and told, 
“We have a report here that you are charging such-and-such 
for lamb chops. Now what is your reason?” If the grocer 
had been found violating ceilings many times before, and is a 
consistent and willful violator, he can be made to pay back 
as much as three times the amount he has overcharged 
all customers. If the overcharge was a mistake, he is 
given the friendly help of the price panel, which is made up of 
his neighbors who are voluntarily giving their time to review 
complaints. 

Don’t make the honest grocer suffer by failing to report the 
overcharges of dishonest dealers. And don’t listen to rumors 
that the war will soon be over, and we will have no more price 
ceilings. The full force of the World War I inflation occurred 
two years after the end of the war. At that time, a prewar income 
of $2000 was worth only $960 because people were wildly 
spending their accumulated savings. 

Price ceilings have been established by law. It’s your job to 
make them stick. Now! 
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BETTER RECREATION — 
FOR OUR YOUTH 


By Dorothy “Thompeou 


HE crises that come in societies and nations are always due 

to a time lag between new developments and existing insti- 

tutions. Organized societies of people are never living in the 

same epoch in all phases of their lives. Their institutions 
tend to become frozen in some previous pattern, while life itself 
assumes incompatible forms. 

Thus we are confronted right now, in our so-called “enlight- 
ened” times, with unparalleled juvenile delinquency. It has 
enormously accelerated since the war began taking mothers from 
their homes, banishing fathers to far places of work or even across 
the seas, and filling the movies and papers with accounts of 
violence. But juvenile delinquency cannot be attributed to the 
war, although the war has increased it. It was steadily increasing 
long before the war. To what can it be attributed? 

The moralists will attribute it to a weakening of standards in 
all phases of life: to the decline in church attendance; to the 
preaching by intellectual leaders of cheap concepts of the relativ- 
ism of everything. But these are merely descriptions of a situa- 
tion, not explanations of it. 

Church attendance has declined, for instance, because the 
society in which we live has. become increasingly urban, and the 
church no longer attracts for other than religious reasons—social 
reasons, for instance. In my childhood in small-town America, 
nearly everyone went to church and nearly all children to Sunday 
school because, first, everyone knew everyone else and there was 
a considerable social pressure upon people to conform to the 
village mores, which included church attendance; and, second, 
because there was literally nothing else to do on Sunday. With 
the introduction of the automobile, father was tempted on his 
single day of rest to take the family for a tour; the Sunday drive 
became a competitor with the Sunday sermon, as later, in the 
large towns, the Sunday movie was to be. 


Rearrvistic theories of morals arose as life became more and 
more complex and more and more difficult to explain in simple 
straightforward terms of right and wrong. Divorce increased, 
and families became divided, with the growing emancipation of 
women and their capacity to earn their own livings and, on ocea- 
sion, even to support their own children. Even fifty years ago 
divorce was an unmitigated economic catastrophe to most women, 
and this fact did much to uphold the sanctity of marriage. When 
it ceased to be a fact, other practical considerations needed to be 
observed to support that basic institution. 

The institution of marriage needs to be maintained; it is as 
vital in the present world as in the past. But it is not vital for 
exactly the same reasons. Religion, which has always been the 
revealer to men of the highest possibilities in their moral and 
spiritual natures, is no less essential to life now than it was a 
hundred years ago. But its institutions are not so well adapted 
to the modern world as they were to the world of ygsterday. 

Tn truth, the rise of juvenile delinquency must be attributed in 
large part to the rapid change taking place in the world, the in- 
stability of society as a result of it, and the inadequacy of previous 
institutions in the light of it. This is especially to be noted in the 
inadequacy of organized recreation for children and teen-agers. 

A generation and a half ago the very concept of “organized 
recreation”? seemed a contradiction in terms. Even in those days 
the “teeming city”’ was developing, but it was not so teeming as 
today, nor anything like so characteristic of the American way 
of life. Commercialized recreation had hardly begun. The average 
home was not nearly so comfortable, sanitary or laborsaving as 
it is today, but it was larger. A larger proportion of the population 
lived on farms or in small towns, and children organized their 
own recreation, in the neighborhood. Canned entertainment had 
not yet arrived with movies and radio. Imaginative children 
found pleasure for their fantasy in books, and the village libraries 
were its chief source. Swimming holes and (Continued on Page 128) 
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OU don’t know where you stand. One week 

the rush is on. Two phone calls after dinner. 

Four dates in five days. A flower for your 

hair just because. You’re weak, you’re limp. 
And you love it. Then comes the calm. He van- 
ishes off the face of your earth, You go to bed with 
a good book. The phone rings—for mother, dad, 
Junior—but not for you. You'll never live again. 
The all-gone feeling in your tummy’s sure to turn 
into something lethal. You want to die. Oh, you 
banshee, what did I do to make him mad? Then, 
socko, he’s back on your doorstep and you’re dust- 
ing the stars. Till he takes another powder. 

Lady, it’s time you stop losing sleep over Johnny. 
Those dark circles under your eyes won’t magic 
him. Try to catch him, lash him down, make 
him stay put—he’ll slip away and even take his 
shadow with him. He won’t just cross your name 
off his list—your name won’t even cross his mind! 

Play the game the way Johnny does. One week 
blitz, the next rest camp. With nothing hung 
over. You can’t make Johnny date you forever 
and always. But you can make him want to! 


HE NEGLECTS ME 


You steady-date with Roddy. You’re the pas- 
sion of his life, the clock in his socks, the queen 
to his king—in private. But in public your hook- 
up’s as obvious as a spider web in the dark. He 
takes you to Teen Town, deposits you in the cor- 
ner with a hot dog and a bottle of pop, and then 
he’s off. To read twenty comic books. To make 
mud pies with other kittens. To play chess with 
the boys. So you stay put in that corner, glump- 
ing and glowering, fretting and fuming, making 
like a boiler factory going full tilt. You’re abused, 
abased, and you show it. You want more atten- 
tion from Roddy. After all, you’re his girl. Why 
doesn’t he act like it? 

Could be Roddy’s a playboy. 
expecting too much. If his gid-gadding bothers 
you till everything takes on a nasty green hue, 
talk it over with him. After all, when people go 
steady they’re pretty good friends. If he didn’t 
care how you felt, he wouldn’t care to stead) 


Or could be you’re 


¥-run. 


Don’t let that pent-up steam blow up into fire- 
works. Tap the safety valve. There’s nothing the 
matter with Roddy that a memory jog won’t fix. 
Sure, he ought to pay more attention to you, but 
you ought to expect less. After all, everybody knows 
you're his girl. Especially you! 


i THINK HE LIKES ME 


The underground’s working against you. There’s 
a movement afoot to deliver you, packaged and 
stamped, in Jimmy’s mailbox. And you're all 
set. to go! Jimmy’s best pal told your best pal 
that Jimmy thinks you’re wonderful. He stares at 
you in English II. He hangs around play prac- 
tice, just to watch you emote. And before long, 
you’re convinced he’s pining away, dying for the 
love of you—in silence! Which you’ve got to do 
something about. Because somebody spread sub- 
versive propaganda. Because you sit in his line 
of vision. Because his best pal’s in that play too. 

There might be some truth in his shadowing, 
but it isn’t up to you to play detective. You just 
might find out somebody’s been having fun at 
your expense. And you’ll wind up wearing cap 
and bells for everyone to see! If Jimmy’s that 
crazy over you, it’ll burst out soon where it counts. 
You'll go to the door one night and there he’ll be. 
To do his own courting, unaided, unescorted by 
all the little John Aldens. You don’t have to do 
a thing but sit back and wait. And be mighty friendly. 
With hearty hi’s. With how-are-you smiles. There’s 
no law against encouraging the guy, but don’t turn 
hunter. You play Diana and he’s going to plunge, 
wild-eyed, in the other direction! 


HE°’S ALWAYS BEEN THE ONE 


It started back in 7A. Maybe it was that blue 
sleeveless sweater. Or his funny brush cowlick. 
Or his passion for apples. Anyway, you fell hardy 
way back then. You haven’t picked yourself up yet. 
He hasn’t picked you either. Oh, he doesn’t cut you 
dead exactly. He dances with you at parties, stops 
to bizz-bazz in the halls. He’s bought you a tall 
frosty or two when you’ve perched by accident on 
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next-to-each-other stools. He knows your name all 
right. But not your phone number. He likes you in 
a way. But it’s not your way! 

You want him to like you like you like him. You 
want to hear him say, “‘ Monica, mine, you’re marvel- 
ous!’’ But you probably won’t—ever. Just ’cause 
you’re not his type—even though he’s yours. 

How ’bout one last try in your behalf? Change 
all those periods of his into commas. Come out of 
your dance daze to ring him in on a party at your 
house. Follow down that tall frosty with supper 
at your back-yard barbecue. Follow up those smiles 
with some hearty laughs, some shared secrets, some 
favors asked and done. If all this works—and you 
still aren’t satisfied, toss your torch into the rain 
barrel. Douse your love. It’s futile. 

He 


I WANT HIM BACK 


For six whole months you sang a duet, your him 
and you. This, you thought to yourself, will go on 
forever. But it didn’t. He folded his music and 
went away, leaving you to solo. 

That’s pretty hard to take, and you’ve decided 
you won’t. Put a brake on that, and right now! 
Your lad wanted a change of pace and there’s just 
nothing that you can do about it. If he wants to 
come back he’ll try. But not if you cut him dead. 
Or give him the blizzard. Hide your hurt and be 
like a friend. It will tempt him to be a friend too. 


UNFURROW YOUR BROW! 
Why waste precious moments bothering 
with bafflers? The answers are all there for 
the reading in the Sub-Deb booklets—from 
manners and etiquette to increasing your 
man power. From party helps to formal 
dance plans. Why puzzle when a penny 
post card will bring you the complete list of 
Sub-Deb booklets? Write to the Reference 
Library, Lapies’ Home Journat, Philadel- 
phia 5, Penna., and ask for list No. 1695. 
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NTONY VAN LEEUWENHOEK, 1632-1723. One morning this eccentric Dutch 


ppkeeper, who ground lenses better than any man before him, looked through his 


oved microscope and saw what no one before him had ever seen . . . tiny germs! 


. millions of them in many shapes and sizes . . . darting and swimming beneath 
2 lens he had polished so carefully. Although Leeuwenhoek did not realize it, this 
s the first faltering step in the war against microbes. Not for an instant did he 
spect that these fascinating and varied “‘little beasties”’ might be a cause of sickness 
d death; and neither did the great scientists to whom he described them so mi- 
tely. To both they were merely interesting phenomena without much significance. 
remained for others like Pasteur and Koch, Semmelweiss and Jenner, to examine 


fer this radical theory ridiculed by the bigwigs of the time. 





OBERT KOCH, 1843-1910. In answer to his excited cries, the sleepy, patient wife 
| Robert Koch, quiet young German doctor, pattered down the stairs to witness 
1other one of his discoveries which he was forever making since she had given him 
microscope to play with. This time however his discovery was a magnificent one, 
i incalculable benefit to mankind! Under the microscope she saw the pale blue germ 
[ tuberculosis, the “White Terror’ that ravaged the world. Today, thanks largely 
Koch’s research, the No. 1 Killer of past generations has dropped to seventh place. 
och did not stop there. His further studies of bacteria—far more thorough and 
efinitive than those of his enemy, Pasteur—led to the famous Koch’s postulates 
at revolutionized the concepts of disease and its treatment. 
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LOUIS PASTEUR, 1822-1895. This inspired and tireless French chemist not only 
saw germs, but isolated many of them and proved their association with disease in 
plant, animal and Man. Why did fermentation ruin barrel after barrel of fine French 
wine? ‘Microbes!’ said Pasteur, and showed the vintners how to prevent it. What 
caused rabies? ““A germ’’, repeated Pasteur, tracked it down, and taught bewildered 
doctors how to rob rabies of its terror. What was the source of anthrax, the lightning 
scourge that killed sheep by thousands? “Still another germ’”’, Pasteur again reasoned, 
and set out to find it. Here we see him, his reputation at stake, waiting to learn if 
sheep lived or died as the result of inoculating them with anthrax germs. They 
lived! . .. and not only lived but failed to contract the disease from anthrax-laden 
fields where they grazed. Thus Pasteur added another star to the many in his crown. 





JOSEPH LISTER, 1827-1912. Perhaps no man did more to alleviate human suffering 
than Joseph Lister, “The Father of Antiseptic Surgery’’, for whom Listerine Antiseptic 


was named. It was Lister’s fierce conviction that gangrene, with its appalling number 
of post-operative fatalities, was due, not to some mysterious “miasmas” in the wound, 
but to definite germs carried to it by the air, by unclean hands, soiled linens and dirty 
instruments. What kind of germs they were, he knew not; he knew only that they 
were enemies which must be killed. And with crude antisepties of his own devising 
he learned how to kill them. With their help he maintained absolute cleanliness in 
every step of his operations. And, lo! In many a gloomy hospital Hope took the place 
of Despair, Death gave way to Life, and the foundations for the magnificent life- 


saving surgery of today were laid. 
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“In my Free-Action SPENCER 


I'm far more Rested 
and feel so Fit for 


my Work!" 


Women who are active—in the home or 
elsewhere—have Spencer Supports like 
this’ designed to give freedom of move- 
ment and healthful support. In a light, 
flexible, comfortable Spencer you will 
gain relief from nervous tension, fatigue 
and backache caused by wrong posture. 
You will have increased efficiency and 


energy. 


at ricHT: This free-action 
Spencer Support for the ac- 
tive woman can be slipped 
on and hooked up in a jiffy. 


At LEFT: Below is same woman in slacks 
worn over an ordinary corset. See, At 
RIGHT below, how her posture improved 
when she wore the comfortable, free-ac- 
tion Spencer designed especially for her. 
She now tires less easily. She enjoys 
comfort because her Spencer is shaped 
at front to allow for crotch of slacks. 


Would You Like to Help 
Other Women? 


War conditions have increased 
the number of women who 


need Spencer Supports if they Lordosis 


are to remain active. Openings Posture 
in every state for intelligent (a) Problece 


women to render this important service. 
L) Check here for details. We train you. 


Also made in Canada at Rock Island, Quebec. 





BUY U.S. WAR 










. 1944 TO: ANNE SPENCER SEND 
Spencer Inc., TODAY 
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Your Spencer will give you restful, 
healthful posture and support because 
each Spencer Support and Breast Sup- 
port is individually designed, cut and 
made to meet the physical needs of the 
one person who is to wear it. Every 
Spencer is guaranteed never to lose its 
shape. A support that loses its shape 
loses its effectiveness. 


Spencers are prescribed for inoperable 
hernia, back pains, and injuries, ptosis 
(dropped abdominal organs), mater- 
nity, after childbirth or an operation, 
movable kidney, spinal arthritis, scia- 
tica, some forms of heart disease, spinal 
curvature, breast removal and_ other 
breast problems. Spencer corsetieres 
neither diagnose nor. prescribe. If you 
have troublesome symptoms see your 
doctor. 

Spencer Supports designed for men are 
masculine in appearance. 


Send Coupon for Free Information 


Spencer Supports are never sold in stores. 
At your convenience a registered, specially 
trained Spencer Corsetiere will call at your 
home. No obligation. Send coupon below or 
telephone nearest Spencer Corsetiere. 


141 Derby Avenue, New Haven 7, Conn. 
Please send your free booklet. I have 
marked my posture problem at left. 


Name Ree sc eee 
(Please print) 
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Our Readers Write Us. 


Thanks for ““Baby Flat-Top” 


Coleman, Texas. 


Dear Editors: My grateful thanks to 
you and to Comdr. Kenneth McCracken 
for his article, BABy FLAT-Top. 

Being the mother of an eighteen-year- 
old boy who volunteered in January of 
this year and is now on a “‘ baby flat-top,”’ 
I know this article is just what the author 
intended it, a description of the life on 
one. I have repeatedly asked my boy any 
number of the questions that Commander 
McCracken so kindly and humorously 
answered. I feel so much better about my 
son now. Again I say thank you. 


MRS. C. D. HUDSON. 


The Children’s Front 


Norwegian Embassy, 
Washington, D.C. 
To the Editor: I was delighted to read 
in the current issue of your JOURNAL the 
short article by Audrey Wurdemann. In 
these days of great headlines justly pro- 
claiming the gallant deeds of fighting men 
on all fronts, sight sometimes is lost of the 
little ones, who suffer tragedies and priva- 
tion of conquered people. We are deeply 
grateful to Miss Wurdemann for her fine 
little essay, which so simply gives your 
vast audience a glimpse of Norway’s chil- 
dren. Faithfully yours, . 
HANS OLAV, 


Counselor of Embassy. 


Bachelor Buttons in Africa 


The following excerpt is from a letter written to 
Mrs. Charles Porter, of Newfane, N. Y., by her 
brother in Africa. Says Mrs. Porter, “‘He has 
not been heard from, but if, as we dread to learn, 
this will be his last comment on life, it is com- 
Sorting to know what a lovely memory of home he 
carried with him." 


One of the amazing things about being 
away from home for so long is the way 
that everyday things back there become 
so clear. For instance, the way I can see 
in my mind the millions of bachelor but- 
tons in that big field over near Mott’s. I 
can just see the funny color of blue or 
purple or whatever it is, kind of a mixture 
of both, I guess. I didn’t ever, that I re- 
member, stop and look at them and say: 
*“Now, there's a field of flowers,”’ but now 
over here where there’s hardly any vege- 
tation at all, those darn flowers keep 
coming into my mind. My word, how 
did I ever get to feeling fed up with 
home? 

The same way with the truck—all I ever 
noticed about it was that it was a Chevvy, 
sort of rusty-black in color and it rattled 
like a hailstorm every time it pulled in 
the yard. But now I can see it as if it was 
right here in front of me and smell it even, 
hot oil and dusty in the cab. Well, you 
folks home have got the cards I sent you 
on which I jokingly said, ‘‘ Having terrible 
time, wish I was home.”’ I didn’t mean it. 
I don’t want to go back until it’s finished. 
But when I get back, I’m going to drive 
the Chevvy over in that field of bachelor 
buttons and hang a sign on, “Don’t Dis- 
turb."’ What I mean! 


JACK FALKEN. 


Iver is Drummond Now 


Bedford, England. 

Dear Editor : The other day I received a 
letter that read as follows: ‘“‘The Head- 
master directs me to say that your son 
has satisfied the Examiners for entry to 
this school, and that he is ‘allotted to 
Form II for next term.” It bore the head- 
ing of an English Public School, founded 
in 1566 and considered a very good school 
today. 

Behind this letter lies the story of a 
small boy’s very-earnest effort and hard 
fight. I write the words ‘hard fight’ 
because it most certainly has been a hard 
fight for my American son of eleven years 
to catch up with, let alone pass, many 
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English boys of the same age. For yo 
education is very different. ~~ 

It seems to me that in one way ou 
education is better than yours and in an. 
other way it is not so good. You try mo 
to produce a man or woman who is well 
adjusted to his environment, whereas we 
go in more for intellectual achievement. 
Our children stop being real children usu- 
ally at eight years old and sometimes ai 
seven. You keep your children deliber- 
ately childish and without doubt they 
must be very much happier. Their games 
are childish, their reading is ‘“‘young.”” I 
believe that the American child is less 
advanced intellectually, even so far as 
the undergraduate stage. In advanced 
research, after the student days are over, 
it is my belief that the American is ahead. 

I have talked to many American sol- 
diers over here who were quite astonished 
at the standard expected of Iver at the 
age of eleven. One of the essays that he 
was asked to write was ‘‘Compare the 
styles of Dickens and Robert Louis 
Stevenson.’’ When an American officer 
heard that the boys of this particular 
school had a curfew imposed at 6 P.M. in 
winter and 7 P.M. in summer, he was quite — 
aghast. ‘‘ But our boys wouldn't stand for | 
that!’’ he said. And that told me so much. 
Ours have no option. 

Our ten-year-old daughter, Lucille, | 
who, like our son Iver, has returned from 
spending several years in America, will 
enter a good private school here next 
term. The Queen’s nieces go to this 
school. Lucille’s uniform will be navy 
blue and white and not unattractive 
looking. Iver’s public-school uniform will 
be gray with a navy blue “‘best”’ for Sun- | 
days and concerts. I wonder how the cou- 
pons will work out. I have saved a lot. 

By the way, Iver is not Iver now except 
at home. He is Drummond. He could, 
and did, make a stupendous effort to 
catch up, which speaks worlds for your 
training. He should reap the harvests of 
having lived in both countries. He Said 
once, “It’s going to be hard work being 
an Englishman—but I want to be one.” 
He adds quickly, “ But, of course, I want 
to return to America often. I've got 
friends over there.” Your reader, 

RUTH DRUMMOND. 


Mothers Sometimes Know Best 


Sacramento, California. — 

Dear Sir: I wish to congratulate you on 
publishing Dr. Margaret Ribble’s article, 
Tue RiGHTS OF INFANTS. It is, in my 
opinion, capable of doing more good than 
any other popular medical article which I 
have ever read. 

It is my suggestion that this résumé 
should be printed in pamphlet form, per- 
haps illustrated, and made available to all 
expectant mothers, to doctors for dis- 
tribution to their patients and to any 
other persons interested. It might serve 
in many cases to give mothers the needed 
stimulus of approval, from a scientific 
source, of their natural desires and tenden- 
cies to follow their instinctual knowledge 
about nursing and caring for their infants. 

Sincerely yours, 


JAMES J. BULGER, M.D. 
(1st Lt. M. C., AVS) 


West Los Angeles, California. 

Dear Doctor Ribble: In your book, THE 
RIGHTS OF INFANTS, I note that you ac- 
cuse mothers of not wishing to nurse their 
babies. 

Among my friends and acquaintances it 
has not been the case at all. Six women I 
know well have had babies in the last few 
years. All of these women discussed their 
desire to nurse their babies and none of 
them were able to, according to the hospi- 
tal nurses. 

My child was delivered by Caesarean 
section. My obstetrician told me, how- 
ever, that I would have milk for her, Of 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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“Wash-day’s no joke, with 6 growing boys to wash 
for... but I’m all smiles now I’ve got so much , 


more suds! 


“Using new, sudsier Super Suds, I find dirt gives 
in with less rubbin’. MORE SUDS and LONGER- 
LASTIN’ SUDS sure make a difference! ” 

its says Mrs. Marie Moldovan 






“Their 
shirts used to be 
a problem, but now 
I get ’em the whitest 
white imaginable. And, 
my, those suds are 
easy on my 


hands!” 












“Sometimes 
36 shirts to do 
at a time... like this 
one of Freddie’s. But 
HEAPS OF SUDS 


save on rubbin’... 


















and my wash-day 
temper!” 





“7 -OUNT ’EM.... six, and all boys! It’s a job to SUDS help me get through a mountain of wash 

bring em up properly and keep ‘em looking mighty quick. No more old-time extra rubbin’ 

nice. That’s why I’m real thankful for Super either! I guess that Super Suds must be about 
Suds. MORE SUDS and LONGER-LASTIN’ _ the most popular soap there is!”’ 






"The mile-boite suds tet showed 
we baw lo mike soap go a 


Just shake up a teaspoon of your old wash-day soap and a glass of water 
(even hard or cool water) in a milk-borttle. Do the same with Super Suds 
in another bottle. See if you don’t get MORE SUDS from Super Suds. 
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DON’T WASTE SOAP! 1. Don’t just pour soap in from 2. Don’t wash a few clothes at a = TUNE IN “ BLONDIE” 


VITAL MATERIALS NEEDED TO WIN THE the box. Measure it out ina cup time, using soap for each batch. 
WAR ARE USED IN MAKING SOAP so that you don’t use too much, Save and wash everything at once. 



























this Sunday night—and every Sunday night! 
See newspaper for time and station 

































































(Continued from Page 10) 

course there were a couple of days before 
I had any milk. When I could offer it to 
the child I learned she had already become 
accustomed to the huge nipple on the 
‘bottle and despite all my efforts, and a 
few feeble ones from the nurse, she re- 
fused my breast entirely and I was forced 
to put her back on the formula. 

Please let me thank you for your book. 
It has caused quite some talk among 
young mothers and we feel that you have 
given us the right to love our babies and 
cuddle them a little even though most 
‘pediatricians seem to frown on such prac- 
tices. Yours truly, 
MRS. JAMES M. BORJES. 


Dorothy Met a Robot Bomb 


The Duke's Cottage, 
Rudgwick, England. 
My dear Bruce and Beatrice: 1am ina 
state of domestic peace and bliss at the 
moment, as Joan Pelham, who was with 
me for years and married from this house, 
has come back to run it for me. This means 
/ the house runs like clockwork, and I never 
have to know what ‘is for dinner till I see 
it on the plate. My one fear is that with 
'so much peace I shall get FAT! 
Lucy Liphook, the cow, is still doing her 
I stuff, and I am a sort of unofficial dairy, 
| dispensing milk to all and sundry. I have 
_a lovely potful of cream waiting to be 
made into butter this very minute. Yes- 
terday there was a rumor Lucy had run 
‘away. We donned gum boots and sought 
her far and wide, in the rain. She was just 
‘laughing at us from behind some bushes! 
® Let no one tell me cows don’t have a sense 
_of humor. 
Later. Whew! I had just got as far as 
that when I had to stop and consider the 
strange and freakish effect of blast from 
_a buzz bomb. I found myself wafted, to- 
gether with the cushions and curtains, 
across the room! Dogs and cats hurtled 
around, windows smashed. Part of the 
roof has gone. My lovely jar of cream 
waiting to be turned to butter is full of 
glass! Damn, if you don’t mind my say- 
ing so. 
Nobody hurt, though I hear dear Wm. 
Port has had a chip taken out of him by 
glass. More little houses knocked around. 
| But how kind everyone is on these occa- 
| sions. Nice little girls with dusters came 
| round saying, ‘Please, can we help you 
tidy up?’’ The ARP warden was there in 
| no time, making a note of the damage 
suffered to property. Roofs get mended 
first. What fun! We may have to move 
into Bruce Cottage. Now I must go and 
see how Lucy and the ponies fared. 
| Later. No casualties apart from slight 
cuts and.bruises. Mr. Port, looking pink 
and immaculate as ever, was watching 
men pull tarpaulins over his roof. Mrs. 
Port, wearing a bandage tied in a knot on 
| top, like rabbit’s ears, came laughing out 
of her wrecked house, saying, ‘‘Look at 
me! Anyone would think I had the 
mumps!’’ One or two people suffered 
from shock. One blasted oak and a naked 
| bit of cornfield with a scatter of old tin 
showed where the donation landed. 
Later still. Went riding. Met, emerg- 
ing from a wood, one completely nude 
_ chicken! All its feathers had been blown 
off, and like a perfect lady, it had hastily 
taken cover. Hunger was driving it back 
from the woods to the fold! And all the 
little houses down the main street are 
wearing nightcaps, or mufflers, or patches 
over one eye, so to speak, and look quite 
proud of their honorable scars. 
Best love, from 
DOROTHY (chipped, but 
not broken) BLACK. 








My dears: Little Teddy Biram died 
after all. His mother got the telegram last 
night. He had put up such a good fight 
that we all hoped he would soon be back 
home, with a nice wooden leg. He is 
coming home, poor sweet. His mother 
wants to have him near, where she can 
keep his grave clipped. 

It was a sad week for me, as all my 
Jock’s kit came back home. All his clothes, 
and boots and shoes of a quality you can’t 
get over here now, go to the Officers Asso- 
ciation, to help some other young man. I 
am keeping only his books and his watch. 
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It was full of desert sand, and had lain 
unwound for four years; I wound it up, and 
it went beautifully and still keeps time. 
He had kept diaries from the time he 
was a little boy at a prep school, all 
through Sandhurst and his Palestine 
days—when, a boy of twenty, he was in 
charge of a prison and 600 souls—right 
up to the camp in the desert, and the last 
entry is only three days before he died. 
All through he had the creative urge to 
write something, or make something. All 
he was ever asked to do was smash things, 
and I thought of the hundreds of boys 
there must be like him, scattered all over 
the world today, suffering this same Cal- 
vary. We must see to it that no future 
generation of young people has to go 
through this heartbreak, if we can possibly 
help it. Love to you both, 
DOROTHY. 


My dear Bruce and Beatrice: Daughter 
Mary is still in Ireland, and staying there. 

The roof is on again but we can still see 
the strange views of the garden through 
unexpected holes in the side of the house, 
and the fact that not a single door will now 
shut lends a rococo atmosphere to our 
otherwise quiet life. 

Later. Burgled!- Of course, it is too 
easy, when half your windows are out, and 
we were completely lacking a downstairs 
one for the best part of two weeks. Who- 
ever collected off me was a chilly soul, ap- 
parently, for all that was taken was 
blankets. One pair off the spare-room bed, 
which was neatly made up again without 
them, and one which I was airing and 
rather cherishing, as it had come back with 
Jock’s kit from Egypt, and had senti- 
mental associations for that reason. I’d 
planned to keep it asa rug. However, the 
burglar wasn’t to know that, and the less 
we think of it the better. 

Later. I often think what dull lives 
you-all must have had. Nothing ever came 
popping and frothing over you, and 
dropped in your back yard. . . . Noeerie 
wailings ever interrupted your conversa- 
tions except as practice blackouts. But 
your boys, when they get home again, 
will be able to tell you a thing or two. The 
Englishman's sang-froid épouvantable- was 
nothing compared to the American boy’s 
attitude to the buzz bombs. . . . A mad 
rush to get a look at them. And then, a 
still madder rush to lend a hand if the 
Incident was anywhere near. . . . I fancy 
lots of folks, who once thought they 
weren’t all that struck on the Yanks, have 
changed their minds a lot since these con- 
traptions whizzed around. . . . And so 
Hitler has in a way done us a good turn. 
May he shrivel—you know where. 

Best love to both of you. 
DOROTHY. 


My dear Bruce and Beatrice: Daughter 
Mary is still in N. Ireland. Nearly all 
Mary’s contemporaries are having babies 
at the same time, which is rather fun. In 
her last letter she wrote, ‘‘Won’'t it be nice 
years ahead, when they can all play to- 
gether, and have the good time we did?” 
Maybe that is the nicest reward a mother 
can have, for all she bore in days gone by. 

Now the funniest thing I know is read- 
ing some of Adolf’s old speeches. He must 
now realize that it is better to remain silent 
and be thought a fool, than to speak, and 
remove all possible doubt. 

Love to you both, 

DOROTHY. 


The Ordinary Things 


Waldenburg, Arkansas. 


Dear Editors: Just a word of apprecia- 
tion for Gladys Taber. There is nothing in 
the JOURNAL I enjoy as much as her Diary 
of Domesticity. Her stories, also, are 
about sane, wholesome people who might 
be living next door. After the nerve- 
racking war stories, delinquent-child 
problems, and the neurotic, pleasure-mad 
people one meets in most of our reading 
matter today, it is a relief and joy to find 
someone who still enjoys the simple, plain, 
ordinary things, things like dogs and cats, 
and boys and girls to play with them, 
squash and zinnias, snowflakes and grape 
jelly, ordinary familiar things. More 
power to Gladys. 

MRS. A. H. HOSTO. 
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Aprons, these days, are sure 
to get a delighted weleome— 
and can be contrived in a jiffy 
from the depths of the family 
scrap bag (or your favorite 
store’s remnant table). They’re 
fun in mother-and-daughter 
sizes—and how about a pot- 
holder to match? 


If cookery is where you shine 
—there’s no more sure-to-be- 
appreciated gift than a “book” 
of your own best recipes. Neatly 
typed, with a gaily decorated 
cover, it’s as festive as can be. 
You might accompany it witha 
pretty casserole—or a set of 
erab-shell baking dishes for 
your seafood specialties. 


For Dad’s Christmas—give 
an extra-special touch to the 
always welcome handkerchiefs 
and shirts by monogramming 
them to match. And picture 
how pleased he’d be with a 
sterling silver key chain, flaunt- 
ing the same style monogram 
as those that you have so 
carefully embroidered! 





FUN WHILE YOU WORK 


—when there’s a Whitman’s 
Sampler within easy reach. It’s 
a good idea to keep one always 
handy—for your own enjoy- 
ment, and to pass round when 
friends drop in. Sampling these 
tempting creams, butter-smooth 
caramels and fruity centers, all 
lusciously hidden in rich 
Whitman’s chocolate, is top- 
notch delight, any time! 


Note: also, a Sampler makes ; 
the perfect remembrance for 
practically any name on your 
Christmas list. 

If you can’t always get your favor- 
ite Sampler, it’s because millions of 


poundsof Whitman’s Chocolates are 
going to all our fighting fronts. 
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Nutritious, satisfying, and so good— 
Swift’s Brookfield Sausage makes a 
grand main dish. Thrifty, too. Tomor- 
row, try this: While Swift’s Brookfield Sau- 
sage is pan-frying, pour off part of drippings 
and use for medium white sauce. Mix cooked 


\ $F ; _ gil 
macaroni with sauce. Serve on a platter with 
the hot sausage links on top. Arrange diced, 
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Made from SELECTED CUTS of pork, Swift’s Brookfield Sausage is seasoned to cooked, seasoned carrots as a border just 
! before serving. Garnish with parsley. 
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1 
pork sausage te 
Swift Brookfiold 


War Bonds spell SECURITY: hold on to yours! 
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bring out the pure pork goodness. Not too spicy, not too mild, Swift experts 
have created a perfect seasoning blend. And EVERY LINK of Swift’s Brookfield 
has that “JUST-RIGHT FLAVOR”! The seasoning is scientifically measured. 
Then it’s blended through and through so the flavor is always uniform. 
ALL PURE PORK, Swift’s Brookfield Sausage is rich in high-quality proteins 


your main dishes should supply. Ask your dealer for a pound tomorrow! 
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Fifty Years Ago 
in the Journal 


N NOVEMBER, 1894, a mink 

coat cost a mere $100 and there 
were only forty-four states in the 
Union. Japan captured Port Arthur 
with “awful” Chinese casualties; an 
antitoxin for diphtheria was found; 
and Lillie Langtry engaged a suite 





on the steamship Paris for her maid, 
a cook, a butler, a baggagemaster 
and a superbaggagemaster. Gibson- 
gowned girls at the Harvard-Yale 
football game noted an unusual 
amount of kicking and fist fighting; 
oohed and aahed when seven of the 
twenty-two players were carried off 


the field. 


“Perhaps the husband you love 
so much is inclined to be untidy,”’ 
suggests Ruth Ashmore in a piece 
called The Young Wife’s First 
Year,in the November, 1894, JOUR- 
NAL, ‘‘Now the wisest thing to dois 
to say nothing about his careless 
ways, but after the lord and mas- 
ter has departed, take a little time 
to put everything back in its 
place.”’ 


Truly Rural: No, it is never good 
taste to wear white slippers and 
white stockings on the street.”’ 


“Z: It is very improper for a man to 
smoke in the presence of a woman, and 
certainly no gentleman would do this 
while walking on a street with a 
woman, even if he were engaged or 
married to her.” 


Frocks for girls: “Some mothers 
dress girls only in white until they 
are five years old, and while this is 
charming, it entails many changes 
and a vast amount of washing.” 


**Too many farm parlors are like 
miniature cemeteries,’ speaks out 
a JOURNAL writer. “It is not un- 
common to see two or more coffin 
plates, inscribed with the names 
and dates of the deceased house- 
hold members, placed conspicu- 
ously on the mantel, and verses 
dwelling vigorously on the horrors 
_of the grave placed about the 


“room. The effect upon children is 


especially depressing.”’ 





What the young debutante dreads 
most about society, explains Mrs. 
Burton Kingsland, is “the ordeal of 
the dressing room, where girls whom 
she does not know look her over 
from head to foot, as if appraising 
her toilette.” 


“A stylish dinner gown,” suggests 
Isabel Mallon, “is made of pale pink 
silk, with three flounces of pink chif- 
fon at the bottom, and a hem of mink.” 





“Yon towers, whose wanton tops do buss the clouds,’ 


° 





RATCLIFFE 


sang Shakespeare—perhaps about a scene like this. 


GOSSIP ABOUT PEOPLE YOU KNOW, EDITORS YOU LIKE AND WHAT GOES ON IN NEW YORK 


UST a passing note, now weather 

can soon again lead off the conver- 
sation, that on a November day in New 
York, on account of cloud formations, 
you can leave the street next door to 
the Workshop in a dark depressing 
drizzle, and thirty-four seconds later, 
sixty-seven flights above the ground, 
you can be sitting down to lunch in 
the bright sunlight, with all the 
clouds below you. Kind of hopeful. 


If you begin to hear it called the 
“keeper” ring again—that narrow gold 
band set with little diamonds, which 
betokens an engagement — Betty 
Hoffman, who does the Fifty Years 
Ago column on your left, can tell you 
the name came out of a JOURNAL of the 
early 1890’s. So did the wedding cos- 
tumes on the dolls she went to see the 
other day ina famous collection brought 
together at a diamond exhibition. 
There she learned that more engage- 
ment rings were given this year than 
ever before, and that one of the most 
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Betty and Fifty Years Ago dolls. 


popular presents this Christmas from 
newly married wives to soldier hus- 
bands will be wedding rings. For chil- 
dren way under diamond age it will be 
dolls, as usual. 


Medy Lamarr, whose birthday’s on 
the ninth, together with Katharine 
Mepburn’s, isn't telling; but the 
SPARS admit they'll be two years old 
on the twenty-third, and have also told 
us that when the Spar in Washington 
was asked why she didn’t raise her hand 
lo the right height when she saluted, she 
said, ‘It makes my slip show.” 


According to a scout from the fashion 
department, the first evidence on the 
counters here in town of the invasion 
was in a little girdle shop on Madison 
Avenue: a roll of real French elastic. 
Two Army friends of the proprietor, it 
seems, had promised to send him some, 
and did, less than three months after 
D day. Told him, too, about the Army 
nurse who got a shampoo at a little 
town in Normandy, soon after land- 
ing—so expert a one that the nurse 
asked him where he’d learned how. 
“Oh, I was head operator at Antoine’s,”’ 
he said, “‘in Paris.” 


When Wilhela Cushman was dis- 
cussing with Lilly Dache the wide- 
brimmed sailor Miss D. designed for 
our cover this month—a revival of a 
1910 model, as some of you will ob- 
serve—it came out that another crea- 
tion of Miss Dache’s was being pre- 
served for posterity in the cornerstone 
of her building. It’s a 1920 black 
cloche, trimmed with red cherries 
and pink cherry blossoms. You may 
have seen it on Marion Davies: she 
wore it in the Ziegfeld Follies that 
year. 


Goodness knows how many articles a 
day are lost here in town, but an aver- 
age of five hundred are reported, and 
about 75 per cent of these are recovered, 
in case you’ve ever wondered how hon- 
est finders are in New York City. One 
of a dozen curtains that a messenger 
was bringing up to Menrietta Mur- 
dock the other day was dropped en 
route, and was turned in two hours 
later; but looking for it gave the dec- 
orating department a lot of information 
about the lost-and-found situation. 
More things, it seems, are lost in rail- 
road stations and getting off trains than 
anywhere else, and the railway people 
estimate 80 per cent by women, with 
which the police agree. Shopping bun- 
dles come first, then furs; numberless 
umbrellas, of course, and quite a few 
false teeth. And when Miss M. asked 
an old-timer at Headquarters what was 
the most important thing ever lost in 
New York, he said it was something 
he’d lost himself twenty-five years 
ago—President Wilson. Just disap- 





peared on the city’s streets, then turned 
up an hour later, to the cop’s intense 
relief. ““Best walk I ever had,” said the 
President. 


The entertainment world is certainly 
doing its share in this war, but one of its 
most unsung jobs, according to Louise 
Benjamin, 1s the making of clothing 
for servicemen’s wives and children, 
which is distributed through Army and 
Navy Relief. Mrs. B. watched a group 
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Child actors double as models. 


of child actors modeling the smaller 
garmenis, as professionally as Powers 
girls, she said. Costume designers, ward- 
robe mistresses and actress seamstresses 
have to use great ingenuity, because the 
materials are all odds and ends that can’t 
otherwise be sold. Al least, no two dresses 
can ever look alike. 


The JOURNAL recommends an illu- 
minating study of our country and 
ourselves by an Englishman: THE 
AMERICAN CHARACTER, by DB. W. 
Brogan, comparable, in some ways, 
to Bryce; likewise a novel, THEY 
DREAM OF HOME, by Niven Busch, 
hard-hitting and direct, about five 
Marine heroes sent back from devas- 
tating jungle fighting, and the let- 
down that meets them in the way of 
jobs, families and sweethearts. A. J. 
Cronin’s THE GREEN YEARS is nos- 
talgic—a book about a Catholic boy 
in a Protestant household in Scot- 
land some thirty years ago. And 
YOUNG °UN, by Herbert Best, is one 
of the loveliest novels yet—about 
three gallant children who make a 
home for themselves in the wilder- 
ness. 


“We have taught our youth how ta wage war; we must alse teach them 


—FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
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eaves hair so lustrous, and yet so easy to ma 


Only Drene 
with Hair Conditioner reveals 
up to 33% more lustre than soap 
... yet leaves hair so easy to 


arrange, so alluringly smooth! 


Does your hair look dull, slightly mousy? 


Maybe it’s just because you’re washing it with 
soap or soap shampoos . .. letting soap film hide the 
glorious natural lustre and color brilliance. Change to 
Drene Shampoo with Hair Conditioner. Drene never 
eaves any dulling film. That’s why it reveals up to 
] y dulling fil y I 


33% more lustre than any soap or soap shampoo! 


Does your hair-do require constant fiddling? 


Men don’t like this business of running a comb 
through your hair in public! Fix your hair so it stays 
put! And remember... Drene with Hair Conditioner 
leaves hair wonderfully easy to manage, right after 
shampooing! No other shampoo leaves hair so lustrous, 


yet 50 easy to arrange! 


Sssssshhhhh! But have you dandruff? 


Too many girls have! And what a pity. For un- 
sightly dandruff, can be easily controlled if you 
shampoo regularly with Drene. Drene with Hair 
Conditioner removes every trace of embarrassing 


flaky dandruff the very first time you use it! 
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Hats orF to the gallant women who wear the 
distinguished uniform of the Women’s Army 
Corps! This very trim, yet feminine hair-do 
was designed to go with the jaunty WAC 
cap. Equally smart with feminine “civvies.” 
Credit for that shining-smooth hair goes 
to Drene Shampoo with Hair Conditioner, 


Makea Date ~~ a / 
wn CZ, Cutts 


Tonight . . . don’t put it off &* shampoo your hair the new glamour way! Use 





Drene Shampoo with Hair Conditioner! Get the combination of beauty 
benefits only this wonderfulimproved shampoo can give! [Extra lustre... 
up to 33% more than with soap or soap shampoos! J“ Manageable hair . .. 
easy to comb into smooth shining neatness! g~ Complete removal of flaky 
dandruff! Ask for Drene Shampoo with Hair Conditioner. 
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BY GERTRUDE SCHWEITZER 


HE photographer from Zip, the supercynical picture 

magazine, stood in the balcony of the high-school gym 

with his hat on the back of his head and his camera 

and equipment ready. He had been a press photog- 
rapher in France and in Italy and he had not been home for 
some years. He had been in North Africa and Anzio, with 
shells exploding around him and men shot in front of him 
while he took pictures, and now here he was at a school 
basketball game, trying to find a kid to photograph—one of 
these fool girls in baggy sweaters and short socks, the kind 
who went squealing crazy over crooners and trumpet 
players. 

“What I want, Tim,’ the boss had said, “‘is just a day in 
the life of an average American high-school girl. She’s not 
too pretty, but she’s far from homely. She’s neither an 
angel nora juvenile delinquent. You get it, don’t you? Pick 
out a girl and photograph her at home, at school, at all her 
hangouts, with her boy friend and with her best girl friend. 
Average stuff is the angle—typical bobby-socks girl.” 

“Bobby-socks girl? What in heck is that?” 

“You’ve been a long time away, Tim. That’s what they 
call the high-school kids—you know, on account of these 
little socks they wear, even in the dead of winter.” 

What an assignment for a hard-boiled cameraman, who 
had photographed a Nazi machine-gun nest close enough.to 
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get the expressions on the stolid German faces, and 
not even a bullet in the leg stopping him until he got 
what he wanted! 

“T’m sorry, feller,’ the boss said, “but I’ve got to 
give you the light stuff for a while, don’t I? It'll bea 
couple months yet before you can chase around much 
on that leg.” 

A couple months! Tim thought. He limped over to 
the balcony rail and scowled down at the girls, closely 
packed along one side of the gym, watching the boys’ 
basketball game. How the heck did you pick one out? 
They all looked alike in those big, baggy sweaters, 
with little bows in their loose-hanging hair and their 
mouths too red against their unrouged faces, and the 
scuffed shoes and short, bright socks. They shrieked in 
unison when their side made a basket, and groaned in 
unison when the ball missed. They probably thought 
in unison, Tim decided—if they thought at all. 


Tue referee’s whistle blew for the end of the half, and 
the boys ran off the court. Instantly six girls in white 
sweaters, white skirts and white moccasins scurried to 
the center of the gym. Three of them shouted through 
a megaphone, while the other three turned hand- 
springs in rhythm. It was evidently some sort of 
cheer, in which the onlookers joined lustily. 


“Beat me, daddy, eight to the bar, 
Bradley High is going mighty far, 
Swing me, sugar, with a boogie beat. 
We're the team that’s pretty sweet!” 


Automatically, Tim turned his camera on the ca- 
vorting sextet and clicked the shutter. Beat me, daddy, 
eight to the bar, he thought. Heaven help us! 


Jeanie stood turning her megaphone around and 
around in her hands, staring at the man with the cam- 
era. ‘“‘Me?” she asked. ‘‘Why do you want to do me? 
I’m not anybody special—I mean, president of the 
class, or even captain of the cheerleaders or any- 
thing.”” She moved her feet, stepping on one white 
moccasin with the other one. “I don’t take such a 
good picture either. I mean, there’s Vivian Hill, for 
instance—she’s the prettiest girl in the class.” 

Tim tipped his hat farther back on his head, until it 
hung precariously against his neck. ‘“‘Let me be the 
judge of that, will you, kid? You just take me around 
and show me where you live and what you do and who 
you know, and I’ll do the rest.” 

“And it’ll be in Zip? All about me?” 

“Yeah, that’s right,” Tim said wearily. “All about 
you.” 

Her name was Eugenia Miller, but everybody 
called her Jeanie. She was sixteen, and she lived with 
her mother and father and ten-year-old brother, 
Jimmy, and she had a boy friend whose name was 
Bing—well, not really, of course; it was really Sanford 
Hartley, and certainly you couldn’t get Bing from 
that, but as long as Jeanie had known him he had been 
Bing. Her best girl friend was Margie Cross, and her 
name was really Marjorie, but you could see how you 
could get Margie from that. 

“Here’s my brother now, for heaven’s sake. Hello, 
pest!” she called out across the gym. “‘What are you 
doing here?” ‘ 

A blond boy with large freckles shuffled up to them. 
He wore a plaid flannel shirt and corduroy slacks with 
one leg rolled up, and his hair covered his eyes. “I 
heard you was gonna get your picture in the paper or 
somethin’. What they want your picture for? I’ll bet 
you talked so much they ——’’. 

“Keep quiet, pest. He’s an awful pest, Mr. O’Hara. 
This is Mr. O’Hara, Jimmy. He’s the one who’s tak- 
ing the pictures, and they’ll be in Zip.” 

“What they want your picture for?” the boy said. 





“Now you just listen here, Jimmy Miller 

“T want you, too, Jimmy,” Tim interrupted hastily. 
“You and your sister together. And maybe you can 
pretend to have some—well, call it family feeling for 
each other.” 

“Family feeling?” Jeanie echoed. 

“Never mind. I guess you wouldn’t know. . . . 
Here, stand right here and put your arm around his 
shoulders—this way. . . . No. No. This way, 
Jeanie.” 

It would be all right, Tim thought. It would be 
effective because they looked so much alike—the 
straight light hair and the blue eyes and the freckles, 
large and round on Jimmy and just a small sprinkling 
across Jeanie’s nose. People would think it was charm- 
ing—the big sister with her arm around the little 
brother’s shoulders. 


It was funny, Jeanie thought, how you sometimes 
couldn’t remember something that happened yester- 
day, but you could remember other things that hap- 
pened years ago, just as clearly. The way she could re- 
member the day Jimmy was born. 

She wasn’t quite six, but she had known for quite a 
while that she was going to have a little brother. 

“How would you like to have a little brother?” 
mom had asked her one day. “A tiny little brother 
that you could play with and wheel in a carriage?” 

“T’d rather have a puppy,” Jeanie said. 

Mom laughed, and her eyes shone. “ Well, maybe 
you can have a puppy, too, sometime, but you’re 
surely going to have the little brother—or of course it 
might be a sister. And you can help me take care of 
him, and give him his bottle, and he’ll be much more 
fun than your doll, or even a puppy.” 

' Jeanie thought mom was making an awful fuss over 
this baby they didn’t even have yet. It made her feel 
funny, so that she thought maybe she had a stomach- 
ache. In just a few seconds she was sure of it, and she 
began to cry and bend over, holding herself, the way 
she had done that time she ate all the green apples, 
and pretty soon mom forgot all about the little brother 
and began making a fuss over Jeanie instead. 

And now this particular day it was summer, and 
she was sent out of the house early in the morning, told 
she might go down to the fields-across the road and 
pick blackberries for supper. They thought she didn’t 
know something was the matter, but she knew. She 
had heard Doctor Bob’s voice out in the hall. ‘I won’t 
move her to the hospital, Jack. I won’t chance it,” his 
voice had said, and though she didn’t understand it, 
she understood the tone and the word “hospital.” 


Tue blackberries were fat and purple-black and warm 
from the sun. She ate as fast as she picked, letting 
their rich, tart juice slide down her throat, and-she did 
not know that it was long past lunchtime. After a 
while, she got tired of picking berries and she went and 
sat down under a tree, where the earth felt cool against 
her legs. Some little ants were very busy building 
something, going back and forth to their house with 
tiny twigs and blades of grass, and she watched them 
and watched them, until all at once she was asleep. 
When she awoke, the shadow of the tree was long and 
thin across the grass, and her father was standing over 
her, smiling. 

“Poor kitten,” he said. ‘Have you been here all 
this time—all day?” 

She nodded, and an ache spread along the back of 
her throat because she had been here all day and no- 
body had bothered about her or come for her until 
now. Such a thing had never happened before, never 
in all her life. 

“Let’s get back home,” her father said. ‘‘There’s a 
brand-new little brother waiting for you at our house.” 

















































Jeanie got up and slipped her hand into her father’ 
and they walked together, three of her steps to every 
one of his. She knew he was waiting for her to ask 
something about the little brother, but she wouldn’t. 
She didn’t want to. They had all been home there 
playing with him—father and mother and every- — 
body—and they had forgotten all about Jeanie. 

“You're the big girl now,” her father said. “The big — 
sister.” 

But only last week she had asked her mother when 
she would be a big girl, and her mother had laughed — 
and hugged her and said, “‘Not for a long time yet, © 
Jeanie. Don’t wish your years away.” And here was 
her father telling her that she was a big girl now, and _ 
instead of being glad she was sorry. 4 

“Here we are. Now you can go up and see your lit- 
tle brother, up in mother’s room. But walk quietly, — 
Jeanie, and talk softly, because mother’s resting there. — 
She’s very tired.” * 


Her mother was lying in bed, very pale, with her hair — 
loose on the pillow. From where she stood against the 
door Jeanie could see a little blanket against her moth- 
er’s arm, and she knew the baby was wrapped up in it. — 
Jeanie was only allowed to get in bed with her mother 
sometimes on Sunday mornings, but here was this 
baby in bed with her in the middle of the week, late 
in the afternoon. 

A strange woman in a white dress and a white cap 
came away from the window next to the bed and | 
smiled at Jeanie. ‘“‘Don’t you want to come over _ 
here,’”’ she asked, ‘‘where you can see your new little 
brother?” : 

Jeanie just shook her head and pressed herself 
closer against the door. The ache in her throat was | 
worse now, as bad as when she had had tonsillitis. 

“Well, I must say ——”’ the woman began, but 
Jeanie’s mother interrupted her. 

“Please put the baby in his bassinet, Miss Peters, 
and then I won’t need you any more for a while,’’ she 
said, and when the woman had gone out she called to 
Jeanie: “Jeanie, would you get me a glass of water, 
dear?”’ 

Jeanie let the water run in the bathroom, because 
her mother liked it very cold. She filled the glass care- 
fully, not too full, so it would not spill when she carried 
it, and took it to her mother. 

“Thank you, dear. M-m-m-m, nice and cold, just 
the way I like it.”” She gave Jeanie the empty glass to 
put down. ‘‘ Would you like to get up here with me for 
little while, up on my bed? You must lie very still, 
though, or the nurse will come and make you go 
away. . . . That’s it—that’s fine. Now tell me what 
you did all day.” 

Jeanie told her about the blackberries, and about the 
ants, and her throat felt a little better until she came to 
the part where she had fallen asleep under the tree. 
“T just sat there and sat there and nobody came.” 

“But, darling, you were only across the road. Why 
didn’t you come home if you wanted to?” 

“Well, you didn’t call me. You always call me.” 

Her mother said nothing for a few minutes. Then she 
said, ‘‘ You see, Jeanie, the new little baby came, and 
he can’t do anything at all, really.. He can’t pick 
blackberries for supper or get me a glass of water or 
even talk to me and tell me interesting stories about 
ants and things, the way you do. He just has to be 
looked after all the time, becausé he’s strange here, and 
he doesn’t understand what’s going on around him, 
and it will be a long, long while before he’ll be a help 
to me, the way you are, Jeanie. But if you and I take 
good care of him and teach him things, later on we can 
probably have a lot of fun with him.” 

A small, steady wailing began in the room, slowly 
increasing in volume. (Continued on Page 166) 
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The Journal's Camplete-tu-oue-tsasue Novel BY DOROTHY Bl ACK 


HE wind, howling round the old castle, used to 
sound like aircraft going over. It rattled the 
doors and windows like dropping bombs. The 
ward I was in had been a picture gallery. All night 
long a dim light used to burn there, and I often awoke 
with a start and thought I was in the nave of some old 
cathedral, and the men in their hospital cots were 
stone crusaders, their feet on lions, to show they died 
far from home. Till someone would move and cry out 
in his sleep, and then I’d remember. There were all 
sorts and conditions of men there. Mostly Air Force. 
When war came I was a teacher of medieval litera- 
yllege in Virginia. I’d inherited quite a 
rom my grandfather in Connecticut, and 
a farmhouse where I spent vacations, and a taste for 
the classics from my English mother. Maybe I was 
getting rather set in my ways; I had certainly never 
expected to find myself pilot of a Flying Fortress, con- 
valescing from a fractured knee in one of the stately 
homes of England, complete with the stately plumbing 
of England. But that’s where I was. 
In the bed on my right was George. George is 
a Pole. I came out of the anesthetic after they’d 
put my knee together again, and there was George, 
sitting in bed, eating a sausage, looking sy athetic. 
This is a condensation of the book to be published by 
McRae Smith. 








“Does it go?”’ he asked kindly, seeing I was awake 

He was a nice-looking chap with a long thin fae’ 
and nostrils that had a way of quivering. He wal 
forever telling me that he is interested only in war 
Not love. George does not speak English nearly sq 
well as he thinks. Often the little nurses were quité 
shaken by the things George said, fondly imagining hi 
said quite something else. But he is a good guy. Ver) 
dark, with smoldering eyes and a quick, impatien| 
manner. He crashed and fractured his thigh. 

In the bed on my left was Paul Labonniere, thé 
best-looking man I ever came across. He had the kine 
of face you see on a saint in a stained-glass window 
His features were fine and chiseled, and his eyes were 
large and dark, and set wide apart, with eyelashes that 
it was a sin and a crime to waste on any man. | 

Paul was a nerve case. It was generally understooc 
that under the occupation he had had some sort 0} 
terrible time. No one talked to him about it. He hac 
been in the Foreign Legion, been captured, escape¢ 
to England, and interned here until the authorities 
could make up their minds he was who he said he was 
And no sooner was he let out than he got hit by shrap: 
nel in an air raid. That was the tale that went around 

Paul didn’t talk much. He had a haughty, offhanc 
manner that didn’t win friends for him easily. Af 
night he would toss and moan, waking us all up 





Hou could 7 hate Paul because he had charmed Yane away 
from me? Ae wae so nice about ct, 00 sorrgy—and 30 humble. 


outing, “They get me! Nom de Dieu, they are com- 
g.” Then the little night nurse would come along and 
t his shoulder, and tell him everything was O.K. 
d, if it happened to be Jane, she’d make tea and 
ing us all a cup. 
I éan see her still, coming down the long ward with 
e little tray with blue cups on it, and the wide wings 
her white cap floating around her. And I, lying there, 
shing I had the face of a saint and could have a 
ghtmare, so that maybe she would pat my shoulder. 
stead of being the great husky guy I was, with a set 
chunky features, the kind the sea often makes, 
orking at the side of a cliff. 
I never did get to know Paul very well, though he 
oke much better English than George. The only thing 
really liked to talk of was his love life, which ap- 
ared to have been incredibly involved, and mostly 
acted in the desert. 
George and I counted the days until our discharge. 
first, anyhow, I counted them. Until I got to know 
ne better. Then I wasn’t so keen to go. When the 
ctor came along and told us we would all have to 
sign ourselves to two months’ leave when we left the 
spital, George and I were pretty savage. 
George beat his pillow. “‘What am I to do with 
the time?’ he complained. ‘‘I have nowhere to go. For 
> the holiday is not the holiday. It will not march.” 


It was that night I first had the idea. ““Why — 
shouldn’t you and I shack up together for two months?” 
I said. “‘We’ll take a cottage in’some nice quiet place. 
In the country.” 

“Ts there any kind of place like that?”’ 

““Sure,”’ I said. And I remembered Padwick. 

There had been times, when the pain in my knee was 
bad and would not let me sleep, that Jane had come 
along and talked, trying to take my mind off things. 
She’d told me about the part of England she came from, 
and the little village of Padwick. Even the big new 
airfield that had been built not far off hadn’t spoiled 
Padwick. The place had strange legends of witches and 
rewards. And the Huguenot glassmakers had had their 
furnaces in the woods, and bits of their quaint colored 
glass could still be dug out. 

Even before I knew I was in love with Jane, the place 
had had a kind of charm for me. Falling in love with 
Jane gave it an added attraction. I knew she had a 
month’s leave coming. I knew she was going home to 
spend it. The things a young man knows when he is 
in love are nobody’s business! 

George waxed enthusiastic 
house for our leave. “‘But,”’ 
we get it?” 

“You write to an agent. You make an appointment to 
see him. We’ll go together.”’ 


r the idea of taking a 
demanded, “how can 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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“BOTH SEXES ARE NOW EQUALLY FREE TO ROLL IN THE GUTTER, TO 


STAND IN BREAD LINES, TO BE HIRED OR FIRED—OR TO TOUCH A STAR.’’ 


Sy WMarynia F. Farnham, U.D., and Ferdinand Lundberg 


OMEN today generally regard themselves -as 
sexually “free,” whether or not they avail them- 
selves fully of their freedom. And they are free, 
in the sense of being liberated from most external 
restrictions—legal, moral and social. 

Such sexual freedom is historically unprecedented. 
It has never been seen in any primitive society. It 
has never been experienced by any other civilized 
society. Ours is the first society in history in which 
so violent and serious an assault has been made 
against all except nominal restrictions and regula- 
tions, with such profound and widespread acceptance 
in both theory and practice. 

Concurrently, the freedom of men from sexual re- 
straint and regulation in western civilization is equally 
definite and equally unprecedented. Hitherto in their 
sexual wanderings from whatever ideal was upheld 
by their particular society, men were restricted to 
outlaw areas—to courtesans, dancing girls and pros- 

_ titutes. Now, due to the letdown of the barriers 
respecting women—all women—the area of unre- 
stricted and unrestrained sexual activity for men 
is much wider, and even embraces teen-age girls as 
well as freedom-practicing adult women whose claims 
to respectability are not challenged so long as they do 
not flaunt their clandestine amours before the public. 

Marginally, we have the widespread phenomenon 
of petting, necking and “pitching woo” on the part 
of those novitiates who are afraid to go farther. 

_ Anything approaching this situation in previous 
high civilizations has been inv-riably seen only in the 
periods of their decline. 

_ On the legal plane, American women can now do 
just about all the things they once could not do. They 


MEDITATION BY THE SEA—This pic- 


artists who, though in many cases self-taught, 
or at least without customary training, »0me- 
times produce effects which more professional 
painters might very well envy. The un- 
known painter of Meditation by the Sea, who 
may never have seen the ocean, probably 
did this about 1860, and as far as anyone 
knows was a native of upstate New York. The 
cotton-batting clouds, the carefully arched 
waves and the stumpy figure of the Union 
soldier could only have been painted by an 
intensely serious but nevertheless naive artist 
who here has achieved something strangely 
moving—something quite unconsciously great. 





can vote, own and manage their own property. They 
can pay taxes, serve on juries ard hold public office. 
They can give themselves in marriage or declare for a 
divorce, and claim exclusive jurisdiction over their 
children. They can even have a child outside wedlock 
without running the risk of being entirely outlawed, 
or they can choose to have no children at all within 
wedlock. 

Socially, they have won the right to emulate men. 
Both sexes in western civilization today have the free- 
dom and opportunity to formulate a persuasive new 
theory of the universe, like Einstein, or to discover a 
new element, like Mme. Curie. Both sexes are equally 
free to roll in the gutter, stand in bread lines, to be 
hired and fired, evicted for nonpayment of rent—or to 
touch a star. Both the follies and the great achieve- 
ments of men are alike open now to women. 

In education they have won the right to the same 
curricula as men. The essential humility of the de- 
mands made by modern women, on the basis of ab- 
stract principles of theoretical justice rather than of 
rationally visualized need, is nowhere more clearly in- 
dicated than in their educational demands. These have 
always been characterized by an implied adoration of 
the male. All women ever wanted in education was 
the same as men were getting. I° men studied Latin 
and philosophy, then women wanted Latin and phi- 
losophy. If the interests of men swung to physics and 
biology, then women wanted physics and biology. If 
men worked advertising, interior decorating and hotel 
management into the educational curriculum, then 
women wanted advertising, interior decorating and 
hotel management. 

As in other spheres, women of modern temperament 

"presented themselves for education in attitudes of 
grim rivalry certainly not unflattering to the male— 
however disturbing they may be to mutually gratify- 
ing relations between the sexes. Not their own needs, 
but attitudes of rivalry toward the grossly overrated 
male have governed modern women’s demands. It 
never seems to have occurred to women to wonder 
whether perhaps they might not be entitled to de- 
mand, by reason of having natures peculiarly their own 
and of having a more import... function in society 
than men, a better education than men. Certainly a 
different one—more_ xtensive, varied and richer; and 
one emphasizing subject matter of more immediate 
concern to them than to men. 

The modern women assumed, all along the line, a 
rivalrous attitude toward men. 

Nothing could be more ridiculous than the debate 
that raged throughout the past century about the 


asserted superiority of oné sex over the other except, 
perhaps, the more recent debate about their equality 
or similarity. Such black-and-white simplifications of 
so complex an interrelationship cannot long withstand 
intelligent scrutiny. 

Men and women are profoundly different, but neither 
sex is superior or inferior to the other. They are both 
gc_red, with delicate precision in the physical, mental 
and emotional aspects of their natures, to the demands 
of their functions as servants of the species. Comple- 
mentary each to the other, they, together, are whole 
and in the truest sense immortal. Separate, they are 
incomplete and frustrated. Each is vital to the con- 
summation of the other. 

Although always self-evidently false, the ridiculous 
idea of male superiority has had a profound role to play 
in the history of the human race. In the all-important 
reproductive cycle, the male finds himself in the role 
of a subordinate. By contrast with the woman who 
shelters her young within her body for many months 
before its birth and then nurtures it, his role is so 
tenuous and evanescent as to seem trivial and in- 
secure. It can even be made to seem farcical, a fact 
that has not been lost upon Hollywood movie makers. 
As compensation to his hurt ego, the frustrated male 
has felt it necessary to assert superiority, much as a 
frustrated Hitler attempted to prove he belonged to a 
“master” race. Both ideas are essentially silly, being 
beside the point. | 

So, by way of restoring his self-esteem, the male 
set about establishing areas of specialized superiority. 
He has become thei thinker, the doer; the creator of 
cilies and empires, of poetry and symphonies, of 
bridges and ships. He has attempted to solve the 
riddle of his crivin. He has fashioned systems of 
philosophy and theology. He has asserted his strength 
as the protector and guardian of the woman and his 
children. 

But all these efforts have not given him self-esteem 
enough. On top of them he has had to enunciate, as 
a principle, his own superiori' y to the female and to 
limit the test of superiority to the areas of the male’s 
special aptitudes. 

So important to the male has this principle been 
that he has found it necessary to reinforce it at every 
turn. Men have devised many ways of highlighting 
their own wonderfulness, by means of great*cere- 
monies, vast parades and solemn rituals. They have 
pinned medals upon themselves. They have even gone 
so far as to confer upon themselves the attributes of 
divinity. Man-gods—mortals with the attributes of 
deity—are so common in (Continued on Page 132) 
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BY MARGARET BELL HOUSTON 


HE telegram shook in Janet’s hand. Listen, she said to herself. 

Get yourself together and take it. You expected the worst and now 

the best has happened. It’s not unusual. Lots of them are coming 

back, sane and sound and whole. Pick up your wits. You're going 
to need them. She looked again at the incredible words: 


ALL OK. ARRIVE AT SIX THIS EVENING. LOVE. HAL. 


Suddenly she knew the words were real. It was nota dream. Her 
heart had stopped; now it began to race. 

Her first thought was, J don’t want any lunch. Silly—as if that 
would bring him here any faster. She must eat, of course, and be 
strong and sensible when she met his train, just as she had been—just 
as she had seemed—when he left. What if her knees did wobble? 
Nobody could see them in these overalls. She went down the factory 
steps and trooped with the rest of the workers across to the cafeteria. 

She didn’t hear their chatter. All she heard was Hal’s train coming 
néarer and nearer. She could hear that plainly. She could see Hal 
plainly too. Thinner, of course. She must realize he would be thinner 
after the weeks in the hospital. But his face had never left her, though 
they had known each other only a week. One week, all told, from 
meeting to parting. 

iShe was in Manhattan then. It was only after he had gone that 
she had come out to Long Island and taken a job in the factory, want- 
ing to come closer to this business of planes. The work she had been 
doing seemed foolish after he had gone. 

She had noticed him that night as soon as he came into the canteen. 
She knew at once. That’s common enough with women, especially 
during a war. He was a bomber pilot, gold bar on his shoulder and 
small gold wings on his collar. He was quiet and bronzed and hard 
and cool, but his eyes smiled. He had noticed her too. She told her- 
self it was because she wore the red dress. Most of the boys fell for 
that. Bright scarlet, chic and witty and impudent. It made her 
dark hair look almost black, and her eyes more blue. Someone re- 
lieved her at the coffee and she danced with him. His month’s leave 
was about over, he said, and she knew what that meant. 

->He came again the next night, and the next. That last time they 
left the canteen and walked along the river and stood on the bridge. 
A: drizzle of rain was in the air. The boat lights were misty. 


He HAD seemed the quietest man she ever knew but tonight he 
talked. Mostly about when he was a kid back in Ohio. A lot of the 
men did that just before they went across. They dug up things they 
hadn’t thought about for years. He spoke of his dog and his horse 
and his pals, of hikes and fishing trips; of the big red cooky bin on the 
kitchen shelf. 

“T never knew,” he remarked with pride, ‘‘anyone else who had a 
cooky bin. But a jar wasn’t big enough for me and my gang.” 

He told her about the mad dog. That was the most revealing inci- 
dent of all. It happened when he was four. 

“Don’t leave the yard,’ they said. ‘There’s a mad dog loose.’ 

“““What’s he mad about?’ I asked. 

“They didn’t know, but I must stay behind the safe white picket 
fence. Later I learned to climb that fence, but I couldn’t do it then; 
and they had locked the gate. A flagstone path led to the gate. I re- 
member because the flags were hot under my bare feet. It was a lat- 
tice gate that I couldn’t push through. With a celebrity like a mad dog 
in the neighborhood, I had to get out, so I flattened myself on the hot 
flags and tried to squeeze under the gate. I got stuck there, and 
squealed to heaven, and my mother came out with a paddle. No, she 
didn’t use it. She was one of those silly mothers.” 

When she died his father had married again, and Hal was sent to 
live with an aunt. He was twelve then. 

“And poor Aunt Julia,” he said. ‘‘Poor Aunt Julia with her iron 
will and her good intentions. She was a bear for discipline, and all 
she did was give me claustrophobia. After five years of Aunt Julia I 
kicked over the traces and started wandering. I wandered about the 
country playing polo. Gosh, those days! I wandered into college and 
out again. I became a structural engineer so—yes, I’m sure of it—so 
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I could keep on roving. Even to this day let me just think of Aunt 
Julia and I make for a train or a plane or a boat and go somewhere.” 

Janet laughed, leaning her elbows on the rail of the bridge. She had 
liked listening, not talking herself, not wanting to match her life with 
his. Her own had been too full. Now, at twenty-two, she was alone, 
but she had been an only child, an only grandchild. He seemed not to 
have known happiness after he was twelve. All the small treasures he 
unearthed tonight had been hers far longer, taken for granted, too 
many to remember. So that when he said suddenly, ‘‘Tell me about 
you,” she had spoken only of the present. She had come to New York 
from a small town upstate, she said; was writing advertising copy for 
a Fifth Avenue specialty shop: ‘‘Gloves, bags and lingerie. And I 
work three nights a week at the canteen.” 

He stood looking at her in the misty light. ‘““The rain’s in your 
hair,’”’ he said. He put his arm around her. “‘ You're fine,”’ he added 
alittle shakenly. ‘‘ You’re a grand girl. What say we get married?” 

She was silent, and he put a finger beneath her chin, lifting her face. 
They looked at each other, their eyes misty as the boat lights. 

“T love you,” she said. 


He prew her close and kissed her. The rainy world stood still in 
space. ‘‘ You darling,” he said. “‘I love you too. I love your eyes and 
the way they crinkle when you laugh. I love your mouth. It’s sweet.” 

They had married next morning across the river, and they had four 
days at an inn in Maine, had a cabin all to themselves—had almost 
the world to themselves, for it was early June and the season barely 
opened. His arms, she realized, were all the world she would ever 
want. She had dreamed of love, had imagined once or twice that she 
had found it; but no dream, no imagining was like this brief reality 
with Hal. 

They had tramped the woods and sailed among the green islands of 
the bay, had discovered they liked the same books and hadn’t the 
same politics. ‘What grand fights we’re going to have!” they said. 
In the evening they sat before the log fire, pretending that fire and 
cabin were their own. 

They stayed to the very end of his leave. 

“Good-by, Janet, darling. You’ve made me mighty happy. Take 
care of yourself.” 

And she: ‘‘Take care too.” Oh, take care! deep inside her. And then 
as he stood on the train step waving his cap, her heart strained with 
what she felt was the first prayer she had ever prayed: God, take care 
of him. Please. 

There were his letters at last. And her letters to him, Letters didn’t 
satisfy. There seemed so little to write about. A man wanted to hear 
more than “‘I love you,” over and over. Close as they had been, they 
had little in common—not even a friend. And you mustn’t talk about 
your heartaches, or your fears for him, or your sleepless nights. 

There were his things, of course. At her suggestion he had written 
back to Ohio and had his trunk sent to her, his radio and boxes of 
books. His clothes had a closet all to themselves. His books mingled 
with hers. You get to knowaman who tells you about whenhe wasakid. 
You get to know him, living with his things, reading his books. They 
tell you all you need to know, even if his letters tell you less and less. 

A year and four months he had been away. Now he was coming 
back. There would be just time to hurry home and get into a dress. 
Time to do a few errands, important errands. Errands she had 
dreamed of for a year and four months. 

And I must calm down. I mustn’t tremble. How can anybody rivet 
and tremble too? 


Elaine got on at Princeton. She came down the crowded aisle car- 
rying her bag. There were no porters these days. Asoldier rose, offering 
his seat. Then they both laughed. 

“Hal Kennedy!’’ she cried. 
““Where did you come from?” 

“Africa. Docked last night at 
Norfolk. You look just the same.” 

(Continued on Page 70) 





He was very close now. 
“Janet,” he said, “do you 
know why you married me?” 





YNTHIA sat, tense, on top of the tall kitchen 

stool, her knees drawn up under her chin, her 

hands clutching her skirt tight around her 

ankles. From the next room Sue was crying— 
“Wah la-la, wah la-la’’—with great anger and per- 
sistence. Each “wah la-la” turned something over 
in Cynthia’s stomach. Jeepers, poor baby, she 
thought. She slid her legs down the rungs of the 
stool and gingerly toed the floor. 

“Wah!” wailed Sue with the intense intolerance 
of seven months. 

Cynthia pulled her skirt tight around her legs and 
began picking her way across the ten endless feet of 
linoleum, her eyes fixed on the shadowy spot under 
the stove where the mouse had disappeared. Sud- 
denly a part of the shadow detached itself, slithered 
over the red floor. Cynthia more felt than saw it. 
In one spring she regained the stool. 

She wasn’t sure she had made any sound, but the 
feel of the scream in her throat had drowned out Sue. 
Now the “‘wah la-la” was quite audible again. Its 
regular insistence was almost soothing. 

I think I actually said ‘‘ Eeek”’ the way they do in the 
funny papers! Cynthia could see that she must look 
awfully funny, a twenty-year-old, grown-up woman 
climbing a stool to get away from a mouse. But see- 
ing that it was funny didn’t keep her from being 
frightened. Her fear was quite real and irrational. 
Just sensing the presence of one of the little beasts 
was enough to overwhelm her power to laugh and to 
charge her whole being with one great almost un- 
controllable urge to scream and run. 

I’m a fine mother, she thought, cocking an ear to- 
ward the baby’s room, but that’s Sue’s mad cry. It's 
much less likely to be fatal to her if I don’t come than 
to me if I do. Besides, Gus should be home any min- 
ute. In fact, he should have been home any of the last 
len minutes. 

She settled herself almost comfortably on the stool 
and looked past the pot tops where dinner was keep- 
ing warm, out into the alley where Gus cut in from 
the bus stop. It had grown dark, but she was too far 
from the light button to do anything about it. The 
street lights were lit, and she peered into the gobs of 
light, waiting for his shadow to cut across them. 

It’s a funny thing about fear. Lightning fright- 
ened Cynthia—or, rather, thunder; and that was 
awfully silly because, as Gus said, they certainly 
weren’t going to get struck by thunder—but that 
night when Sue couldn’t get her breath, Gus had 
gone white as a sheet and had stumbled off into the 
living room, praying under his breath, while Cynthia 
worked with the baby. He had been afraid. 

And that time at the blood bank, right after Pearl 
Harbor. She could tell Gus wasn’t quite sure of him- 
self because he talked so much, but she couldn’t see 
much to be scared of with all those doctors and 
nurses about; and besides, they were just going to 
take a little blood. And then that truck driver just 
in front of her, who must have weighed two hundred 
pounds. The nurse was making a test, and his big 
index finger almost filled her hand. And he went out 
like a light. Just keeled right over. 

The slam of the front door startled her almost off 
her perch. ‘“‘Hey!’’ boomed Gus. “Anybody home?” 

The answer from his two women was simultaneous 
and positive: “Wah!” cried Sue, and Cynthia cried 
“Help!” 

Gus banged into the kitchen, flipped on the light. 

“Don’t you laugh. Don’t you dare laugh.” 

He did laugh, though, stretching out his arms for 
her. She slid into them and they held her tight, tight. 

“Such a helpless little scaredy-cat.” 

She kissed him, laugh and all. 


Tr was after Sue had been changed and the traps 
had been set and they were halfway through the 
spaghetti and meat balls that Cynthia first remem- 
bered the white envelope that had comethat morning. 

“The most important letter in our lives, and I 
forget it for a mouse!” 

“Maybe you didn’t want to remember,” said Gus. 
The envelope was still lying by his plate where she 
had put it. “Well, Cyn’””—Gus picked it up—‘‘this 
is it. I know everything it says except the date.” 

She couldn’t tell whether he was glad or sorry. 

“Now,” he said, “‘the war’s in the bag. Pass your 
one-man army the rest of the spaghetti.” 


You couldn’t say that Cynthia hadn’t known there 
was a war on. Gus stayed home with Sue every 


Friday night and did the dishes so that Cynthia could 
go to her first-aid class. Gus teased her a little about 
it, but he was really proud of her. Her brother had 
sent Sue a funny little doll from the Pacific, and it 
smelled awful, so they had put it up on the mantel. 
He had been out there nearly a year and she was 
worried about him, even if his letters did sound as 
though he were on a five-day excursion. She didn’t 
see how the men could stand all the things they had 
to. And she cried, and felt very small and full of pity. 
Cynthia knew there was a war, and even knew some 
of the strange and faraway names where the fighting 
was going on. But this was different. Now it came 
into her house, an unknown and terrible shadow, and 
sat on the bed. : 

Gus held her very tight that night, and she tried not 
to think of it, not to think at all, but just to surrender 
herself to the sweetness of his body. Way down in the 
deepest corner of her heart, beating like a pulse be- 
neath every thought and movement, the question 
lay: What if something should happen, what tf he never 
comes back? But she would never let her mind form 
the words. And so her fears flew out and haunted the 
everyday places of her life. She tried to see herself 
at dinner without Gus; to see herself wheeling Sue on 
a Sunday, and no Gus. The war became very private 
and personal: it was Cynthia, alone in a house, wait- 
ing for Gus—and no answer to when the waiting 
would be over, or how, or if ever. 

Suddenly Cynthia stiffened, gave a tiny cry. 

“What is it, darling?”’ Gus’ strong, sure hands 
pressed her closer to him. 

“The mouse. The trap sprung. I heard it.” 

“Well, cuckoo,” he laughed, “then there’s nothing 
to be afraid of.” 

But she was still-taut in his arms. “Please, please 
throw it out. Tonight. Now. I can’t stand it in the 
same house!” 

The terror in her voice was so great that Gus ac- 
tually got up and stumbled into the kitchen, growl- 
ing between stumbles, and laughing between growls. 
Not until he creaked back into the bed and gathered 
her up into his arms was Cynthia able to laugh. 

““Who’s going to slay the terrible mouse while I’m 
in the Army?” 

Cynthia clung to him, smothering his laugh with 
her kisses. And her kisses were salty. She didn’t 
know the answer. - 


Berore breakfast the next morning, Gus was al- 
ready explaining. He pulled out the old battered 
brown tin box that he had Cynthia keep under her 
underwear in the bottom bureau drawer. Inside was 
a welter of legal-looking documents: lease, marriage 
license, Social Security, War Bonds, lodge dues. The 
quaint language in florid and fine print swam in 
front of Cynthia as she tried to concentrate on what 
Gus was translating for her. All Government notices, 
legal documents, and so on, seemed to Cynthia to be 
written in pig Latin. They were English letters, but 
you could read them only if you knew the key. 
Sometimes Cynthia thought that if lawyers and déc- 
tors and preachers would just talk kitchen English, 
then even she could understand them, and they 


wouldn’t be saying very much. And then she’d feel. 


very impudent for having such thoughts, and would 
try hard to get the real, deep significance of what 
they were saying. 

“This is the fire insurance; and this, driver’s 
liability. You pay this by the first of July, and this 
next December ——” 2 

“Oh, Gus,” she wailed, “you won’t have to leave 
for three weeks. Do you have to show me now?” 

“Love,” Gus said, “‘I want to spend my last three 
weeks just mooning at you. I want to be looking at 
your face instead of a lot of dotted lines. So let’s get 
it over with now. You renew the car license in Feb- 
ruary ——”’ 

“Gus, I’m not going to drive when you’re-not 
here.” 

“Of course you are. You can put Sue in the basket 
and just tear all over—two gallons’ worth a week.” 

Cynthia shook her head. She could see herself in 
some tight jam, a policeman’s big face glowering at 
her, red and sweaty with telling her it was all her 
fault—and it probably would be—and big trucks 
behind, honking like mad, and no Gus'to call for help. 

“Cyn, that’s dumb. You drive all right. You can’t 
just shut yourself up here with the baby.” 

The lump Cynthia hadn’t been able to swallow 
since the letter came rose = (Continued on Page 112) 
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“Dou't you laugh,” she ratd,” Don't you dare laugh!” 
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The record player was giving out with 
Moonlight Becomes You, It was too 


romantic.f didn’t trust either of them. 





/ 





T ALL started when Jack—that’s my handsome 
husband—said to me one night, ‘‘Slats”—that’s 
his charming name for me—‘“‘you’ve got to find 
somebody to help you, at least with the cleaning.” 
He looked down at his plate. I admit that cold salmon 
and fried potatoes aren’t the best dinner for a tired 
insurance man. But Snooks and Dolly had run me 
ragged, and all of a sudden it was five o’clock and 

Jack’s whistle was hopscotching up the walk. So, 

salmon and fried potatoes! 

“And the cooking!” I sighed. 

He got that nice look behind his thick glasses. ‘‘It’s 
okay, Slats,’’ he said. 

“But the two kids and the operation have knocked 
you for a loop. You look tired all the time.” 

I tried to perk up. ‘‘ Jackie,” I said brightly, ‘‘the 
old-retainer idea is out, probably for years. You can’t 
get help for love or money.” 

“You can try,” Jack said, in that foot-down way he 
has when he really means it. So I put an ad in the 
paper. But there was no hope in my heart. 

The next morning, early, the doorbell rang. I tied 
Snooks to the bathinet and gave Dolly a big towel to 
wrap herself in. I fastened my housecoat and ran 
down the steps. I looked a mess, not at all like those 

smooth young matrons in the fashion magazines. 

I opened the door. 

The girl’s voice was low and very clear. “Did’ you 
advertise for a girl to help with housework?” she 
asked. 

“Come in,” I invited, looking her over. 

At first glance you’d say she’d lost her way to 
school, she was so young and like all the jitter- 
bugs. She wore the big sweater and pleated wool 

skirt, with bobby socks and those brown all-one- 


a moccasins. Her hair hung, pulled molasses taffy, 





straight on either side of her serious little face. There 
were books under her arm. She walked in and 
smiled. She had lovely teeth, like mine used to be 
before Snooks and Dolly took the calcium out of my 
system. 

“Are you applying for yourself?” I asked. “‘Aren’t 
you pretty young?” 

“T’m nineteen,” she said. ““And I’m ie 

Snooks let out a yell. I raced up the stairs, calling, 
“Do you mind discussing this in the bathroom?” I 
heard the light shuffle of her feet behind me. 

The bathroom was in chaos. Snooks was caught in 
the crab position he always manages if you. put a 
halter on him. Dolly stood by the bowl, watching the 
water drip over the top. When Snooks stopped crying 
and Dolly’s hands had been spanked, I turned to the 
girl again. 

“Have you had any experience?” I asked her, ap- 
plying powder to Snooks. 

“No,” she answered slowly. ‘“‘I haven’t. But I’m 
really very strong. I ought to be able to help.”’ To 
prove it, she reached for Dolly, who doesn’t like 
strangers, and charmed her right into her clothes.*‘I 
could put her outdoors to play for a while,” she sug- 
gested. 

“Would you?” I answered, struggling with my 
husky son, who always puts up a fight against a 
shirt. 

Well, by the time I had Snooks dressed and in his 
high chair, I heard the.sound of water splashing in the 
kitchen. When I got there, the dishes were soaking in 
hot water. Coffee was warming on the stove. There 
were a cup and saucer and some cookies on the 
breakfast-nook table. I sat drinking a quiet cup of 
coffee, looking over the morning paper. It felt like the 
first time I’d caught my breath since I was married. 
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Along about noon, when the dusting was 
done and Dolly and Snooks had been fed, I 
came out of my contentment enough to ask the 
girl her name. 

She hesitated a moment and then said, ‘‘Tessa— 
Tessa Jones.” 

I probably would have noticed her pause and the 
funny way she said it, except like I said, it seemed so 
good to have her. 

She got dinner by herself. ‘I think I can manage it,” 
she offered early in the afternoon. ‘“‘Why don’t you 
take a nice bath and lie down? I’ve got all the new 
cookbooks here.” ! 

I had a few qualms as I eased myself into that tub 
of hot water, with the bubbles tickling my back. Then 
I thought of the cold salmon and fried potatoes, de- 
eided she couldn’t do worse, and gave myself over to 
the luxury of creaming my face and soaking until my 
finger tips puckered pink. 

I looked pretty special at dinner, I guess. When, 
Jack sat down he stared. He whistled when’ Téssa 
came in, but I stopped him with a kick. Our table is 
narrow. It’s a good idea. 


. Waarever she had in those cookbooks was pretty 


special too. Jack took a look at the casserole, tasted it, 
whistled again, dug into it, and ate four muffins before 
I stopped counting. 

After supper I went out to the kitchen to help with 
the dishes. ‘‘That was a very fine meal, Tessa,’ I said. 

Her face was flushed and happy. “It did turn out 
all right, didn’t it?’’ she agreed proudly. Then she 
turned serious. “Mrs. Leonard, I have to leave every 
night right after the dishes. I can’t stay, even when 
you have company. That’s the only thing.” 

(Continued on Page 60) 





DEVEREUX BOLINVAR, was twenty-three, six 
feet tall and fit as a panther. Nearest of kin was 
my cousin Hugo; yet we were strangers. It was 

9 only by chance that I came upon his summerhouse 
one day and learned his secret. There, flat against the 
outside wall, I heard Pedro Flood, the blackguard 
servant of Hugo’s deceased father, tell the lad that his 
mother had been, not Alexander’s wife, but a mere 
Huguenot slave. A death fight ensued, and had I not 
silently thrown a potted plant in Flood’s way, Hugo 
might have been killed. 

Never having met Hugo, I rode away with the secret 
and three years later married Marguerite, a beautiful 
distant cousin. During our courtship in London I 
bought a painting by Hugo for a fabulous sum, on con- 
dition that the purchaser be kept unknown to him. 
But he was a favorite in Marguerite’s set, and it was 
inevitable that we should meet. 

I wrote and asked him to trust me, to be my friend, 
but I never sent the message; perhaps it would estrange 
him even more. I decided to convey it through mu- 
tual friends. Something, if not my own desire to see 
him, must have brought the idea to his mind, for, a 
short while after, I received Hugo’s formal invitation 
to join him in Virginia for the hunting season. Sending 
Marguerite to her father’s home: in England, I ac- 
cepted, and headed south. On the way I met Doctor 
Colfax, old friend and adviser to the Bolinvars, and 
through him I learned of Hugo’s strange heart malady, 
and of Nellie Farleigh, whose love he had turned away. 
I knew that these two facts must be connected, and 
that both rested on the secret of the summerhouse. 

When I met Hugo, he was cordial; but his distrust 
of me formed a shield about him, and he remained a 
stranger. He planned to begin my stay with a hunt— 
a drive for the terrifying wolf-fox which threatened 
the life and property of the neighborhood. Surely his 
heart could never stand such whirlwind sport! Was 
this, then, to be Hugo’s subtle ruse for suicide? 


III 


A sounp broke the stillness of my bedroom. A copper 
horn was singing ““A-hunting we will go! A-hunting 
we will go! A-hunting we will go!” I sat up. The 
room was not dark, for a new fire flared on the hearth 
and Uncle Benny was lighting candles. But against 
the panes the darkness pressed like midnight. 

I slipped out of bed and went to the window. What 
had looked like blackness showed gray. Dawn was 
there. It was a misty morning. The tall trees dripped. 
Slow-flowing fogs trailed silver over park and lake and 
road. I heard the crunching of gravel under the hoofs 
of horses. I heard the stirrings of hounds and hunts- 
men unseen beneath my window. 

A horse came prancing out of the mist. It was a 
young blood mare, so dark a gray that at a hundred 
yards she might have passed for black. Her tail was 
silver, streaked with glistening black. Her head was 
small, broad across the forehead, black at the muzzle. 
Her neck was long and arching. Her legs were flat and 
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slender and powerful. No need to look at Hugo on 
her back to know that this was Tirade. 

I left the window and dressed at full speed. On my 
way downstairs I found the house lit and cheerful. 
Solomon came to let me out. 

Hugo was standing in the driveway. Tirade’s rein 
hung loosely over his arm. He waved. “Hello!” he 
said. “This is my first view of the Jersey Bolinvar’s 
famed blue and buff. My word, but you’re handsome! 
And, besides a 

I tossed a handful of gravel at him, he ducked, and 
Tirade reared up with an explosive snort. If there was 
any larking in her vicinity, she meant to be something 
besides an innocent bystander. 

“Ten thousand apologies—you'll have to wait a 
minute for your horse,” Hugo said, nonchalantly 
countering a wicked snap from the mare. “‘They are 
bringing up Rupert for you. We discovered just now 
that King Agrippa has a shoe half pulled. We’ll snatch 
a bite of breakfast at the doctor’s while the hounds are 
casting.” 

Rupert? Who was Rupert? Was this change of 
horses the first step in the formation of the “‘accident”’ 
I feared? Last evening while he was telling me about 
Agrippa, had he intended to substitute Rupert this 
morning? He was saying: 

“The apologies are for the delay, not for mount- 
ing you on Rupert. Rupert’s only fault is his youth, 
otherwise he’s perfect. He is only five years old.” 

A tall, well-built, coal-black huntsman approached 
us. He was in his early thirties. His features were 
European in cast, so that I looked at him with much 
interest. i 

“T want to present you to the new master, Adonis,” 
Hugo said. ““Mr. Devereux Bolinvar. You’ll have 
many a good hunt with him, I hope.” He turned to 
me. “‘This is Adonis, a born horseman, a good man 
with hounds, and a first-class all-round huntsman.” 

The huntsman showed white teeth in a smile and 
said, ““You’re very famous, sir. It’s an honor to be in 
the field with you.” 

His good English surprised me, and before I could 
suppress it I had taken another startled look at him. 
He smiled again, not offended by my bad manners. 
He must have met the same situation many times. 

“T’ve got an educated wife, sir. She teaches me.” 

““My best regards to her, Adonis, when you see her 
after the hunt,” Hugo said. He said to me, ‘‘Adonis’ 
wife is not only educated, she is virtuous and beautiful 
as well. We are good friends. I fought a duel for her 
sake once.” 

“Marse Hugo has been more than a friend to us,” 
said Adonis feelingly. ‘‘All my life long to serve Marse 
Hugo is not long enough to pay him half that my 
heart owes him.” 

“Forget it, Adonis,’’ Hugo advised blithely. “I 
had some divine dances with your wife in those 








days and I enjoyed the duel. The pleasure was all 
mine.” 

“This is a promising story,’’ I said. ““When do I 
hear it in detail?” 

“Someday Marie Ernestine will tell you, if you en- 
courage her. She tells the story with such convincing 
embellishments that she almost makes me believe it’s 
as she says it is.” 

The fog curtains parted for a trio of Negro hunts- 
men shepherding a small pack of English hounds. 

Hugo said, ‘These are not Trojans. They are 
hounds I had before I imported the Trojans.” 


He was hurrying the mare out of the way, with the 
commendable idea of not risking one of the hounds if 
care could prevent it. I never saw such a restless 
thing as that mare. She never really stood still. She 
quivered at every sound. She kept striking at Hugo. 
Sometimes she seized him with her teeth, but she- 


neither hit him nor bit him, and he was completely 


unconcerned. He took no notice of her except to pet 
her. 

As Hugo led Tirade away, Adonis stepped close to 
me and whispered, ‘‘Marse Devereux, don’t you let 
Marse Hugo’s fooling ways fool you. Marie Ernestine 
doesn’t tell the half how good he is: I’d give my life 
for Marse Hugo any day.” : 

I hoped, privately, that he would have no occasion ~ 
to do so today. The restless pack had moved aside and 
Hugo courteously returned to me. A groom was lead- 
ing a blanket-swathed horse through the hounds and 
the huntsmen. 

“Here is Rupert,’’ Hugo said. : 


Looking out of the sheltering blankets was acoltish 


horse face that I seemed to have carried around in the 
recesses of my heart these many years. This was the 
face, the very face of my dreams of a hunter. It was 
beautiful, and gentle, and gay, with a small shining 
star on the forehead. Rupert was as tall as Tirade, 
and as fine in conformation. He was the same red- 
mahogany bay that King Agrippa was, with solid 
black points. One of those things happened that hap- 
pen once in a lifetime when a horse and a horseman 
meet: I went toward him with my hands outstretched; 
he tugged at his rein, pulled away from the inatten- 
tive groom and came to me. 

“My word! You two should pose for a charade 
about love at first sight.’’ Although, as usual, Hugo 
was ready with a quip, he was interested nonetheless. 
“Rupert, you rogue, I’m jealous.” * 

I had no misgivings about my mount any more. 

A tramping of hoofs on the gravel caused us to turn 
and look in that direction; a horseman was riding up. 
Hugo snatched his “perfectly safe’’ beauty, and led 
her a cautious distance down the road. The horseman 


» halted some yards away and peered through the fog. 


“Did I catch a glimpse of that blasted mare?’’ he 
hailed. . 

“You did,”’ Hugo replied, “but you’re out of reach.” 

“And I’m going to see to it that I stay so,”’ said 
the horseman candidly. He made no move to ad- 
vance. (Continued on Page 46) 
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BY GORDON MALHERBE EKILLMAN 


WYHERE always seemed to be children in the house, even when they’d 
| been gone for a long time. That might have been because the house was 
made for children, with its sun-swept nursery; the huge attic that was 
4. a magic playground on rainy days; the endless nooks and crannies 
where a child might be content; the shady tree upon the lawn with its low, 
long branches that could be a great green house, a robbers’ den for Robin 
Hood or even a wigwam if one wanted one. There was the brook, too, shady 
and shallow and mysterious with the soft light flashing on its stones; and 
near on the hillside, a cave—a small, rocky cave that had been more things 
® and more places in its time than most caves have. 

™, Alan Breck had lived there, and Long John Silver; Dan’l Boone lay there 
, with his long rifle, looking for Indians, only sometimes Dan’l turned into 
=. Kit Carson. But Alan and Dan’l and Kit and Long John had gone when 

. the children went, and it was a little lonely without them. 
Very lonely, Mrs. Atherton thought as she sat on the vine-shaded 
» piazza and watched the mailman, a doll-like figure in the distance, 





7 to think, and she lifted her head quickly, for she could almost hear 

=, the children playing in the wood, that very small wood that was three 

huge trees. She kept hearing the children a good deal nowadays, 

and there must be something the matter with her mind. For dark 

» David was dead and Cynthia married with children of her own. 

“= The¥’d both been grown up and gone a long time—a very long 

time. And yet she couldn’t help hearing the children: children 

@ on the hill, by the brook, in the yard; all through the great, gray, | 
a empty, echoing house. You'd better stop that, said Mrs. Atherton __ 
5 to herself, and the mailman kept coming on, a little less doll-like 

snow. She went down the walk to meet him, so he wouldn’t 

= have to trudge up the steep steps. 

= ‘Good morning, Mr. Carter.” 

cy He was an old mailman, gray-headed, thin and stooped, and it 

) suddenly seemed to Mrs. Atherton that he must be a little like Fate, 

for almost all her life had been summed up in the mail he’d brought: 

/ letters from George when he’d been young and slim and her fiancé; 

letters from Cynthia, at college and at school; letters from David, dark 

' David who’d been so wild. 

“Only one for you today, Mrs. Atherton.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Carter.” 

And now he was going away again, very thin and stooped and near- 

sighted for Fate, and she held a smallish, smudged envelope in her hand. 

She played her old trick with it, turning it over, looking at the postmark, 

scanning the writing to see if she could guess whom it was from. Strange 

postmark; unfamiliar writing. She couldn’t guess, so she went back to the 

porch and tore it open. And then sat down quite suddenly. 

She could hear the children again. She kept hearing them for a long time 
before she dared look at the letter. It was signed firm and neat, “Tess 
Atherton,”’ but the rest of the writing wavered. Or maybe it was only her 
own eyes. ; 


“My dear Mrs. Atherton ——” 


Tess was the girl who had caught David when he was wild and young; 
Tess was the one David had married. Tess had been with him when he died. 


“My dear Mrs. Atherton ——” : 


Not much the matter with the letter. A very good letter, Mrs. Atherton 
had to admit, and yet it must have been a hard one to write. 

No wonder now that she’d heard the children, for here they were in these 
unsteady lines: David’s children, and David’s wife wanted her to take them. 
David’s wife had to work; she had long hours, so she couldn’t look after 
them properly. She’d hesitated for a long time, but now —— 

Mrs. Atherton let the letter drop into her lap. 

Children in the wood, children on the hill; dark David leading, Cynthia 
following as fast as her stout legs would let her. Shouting, happy voices, 
and all such a long, long time ago! 

David growing up, growing to have great charm—too much charm, 
Cynthia growing up without any change or charm at all: sturdy, stocky, 
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“I can’t stay here,” said Tess, her eyes 
wide with sadness. “I know that I don’t " at 
belong here. I don’t belong here at all!” 
























































slow, unimaginative, reliable. But if she was reliable, David certainly 
wasn’t. David was a weather vane, blown by any wind. David always 
wanting money, even as a small boy; David getting into scrapes at school, 
much worse scrapes than most boys did. 

David at seventeen, handsome and charming and gay. David demanding 
a car of his own; David declaring his allowance was too small and getting 
in a black rage about it. David in trouble, always in trouble, and somehow 
spilling his troubles all over someone else. And yet the better-beloved child, 
for David seemed to need love and Cynthia didn’t. 

Cynthia slow and steady at school and college; Cynthia never seeing 
things just under her nose and apparently never needing to. David at 
Princeton and going to be the most brilliant boy in his class. That black, 
blank day when they’d heard David had been expelled. 

More black, blank days with David; and they were bewildering ones, 
too, for they didn’t know what to do with him. David on his own in New 
York in a job his father had found for him. And surely he’d settle down now, 
grow up into a good businessman, but gay and charming still. 

Then Tess. Tess coming out of a mean part in a miserable little theatrical 
company to catch gay David—innocent David, for all he was so willful and 
so wild. The hasty marriage at City Hall, and then David throwing up his 
job and rushing out West somewhere with his bride—that bride she had 
never seen. 

It must have been Tess’ fault that David wrote so seldom and so scrap- 
pily, that his letters were so full of rancor because his parents disapproved 
of the match. They were sullen letters, rebellious letters, even when they 
told of a child being born and then another. 


Davw had died on the Coast two years ago. He’d died when Mrs. Atherton 
was desperately ill, and so even George, her husband, couldn’t go. George 
had sent a check to Tess and written a probably untactful note. The check 
had come back. 

As soon as she was able, Mrs. Atherton had sent a letter herself. And 
that had come back, too, for Tess had moved and left no address. 

No word since; no word at all till now. And, of course, they couldn’t take 
Tess’ children, she and George. It would be unbearable to have them about, 
for they’d be a bit like David, they’d remind one of David living and David 
dead. Besides, David’s wife would have to bring them, and Mrs. Atherton 
didn’t want to see her, had had a hidden horror of seeing her ever since 
David’s death. 
~ No, it wouldn’t work and it wouldn’t do, and Mrs. Atherton sat there 
quite quiet with that silvery look upon her hair and her face. She often 
looked silvery, Mrs. Atherton did, and it might have been because her hair 
was such pale gold that no one could tell whether the years had faded it 
or not. 

She always looked, too, as if she were laughing a little at some hidden 
joke, and that was merely the way her eyes and nose and her small mouth 
all went together. It was embarrassing at times to look merry and mis- 
chievous when you weren’t, but she was used to it now. 

And her thoughts weren’t merry at all. That dreadful time after David 
died, and Cynthia unexpectedly a great comfort. Cynthia steady as a rock, 
Cynthia marrying the very young man they’d hoped she would, and now 
, the Navy had taken him, and Cynthia and the two children were at Norfolk. 

- She thought, too, of the house and how empty it had been since the chil- 
dren went away. They’d tried entertaining, she and George, filling it with 
parties and people, and the house had seemed so sullen and resentful that 
at last they’d given that up. 

The war had taken the servants away, too, till only Nora was left: 
lean, gnarled Nora, who thought herself one of the family and took 
pains to chide and scold her employers when she thought they, 
needed it. di 

Yes, the house was very lonely now. She lifted her head, and ¥ 
the shady tree, the brook, the sunny hill and the unseen cave 4% 
all seemed to be crying out, crying for the children to come 
back. The warm wind rustled the letter in her lap, and of 
course the children must come, for they were David’s 
children as much as Tess’. (Continued on Page 117) 
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Mrs. Atherton looked at the girl; the 
girl her strange, impulsive son had mar- 
ried, and had never once brought home. 
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FOLLOW THE LEADERS 


BY WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 


Madame larly Ma tins 


ife of the Brazilian ambassador, sculptress and jewelry , 
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designer, vivacious black-haired Madame Martins is a 






familiar figure in Washington. Following the tradition of other 






smart South Americans, Parisians and cosmopolitan women the 






world over, she loves to wear black, and understands its dra- 






matic quality. She chooses a suit in black wool, trimmed with 






braid, for days when one important engagement crowds closely 






upon another. She wears it with a ruby satin searf, black satin 
gloves, a starfish pin of her own design, and Lilly Dache’s off- 


the-forehead high black hat, black-braid-and-jewel-trimmed, 








with a wide mesh veil. Hats are her hobby—the high point of 






every costume—and she has a talent for selecting them. 
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The Hen Winifred J lanley 


\ woman you'd like to know, because she’s gay and alive, 

vividly interested in everything she does. In mid-career 
as a rising young lawyer and assistant district attorney in 
Buffalo, New York. she was elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. A demanding job, speaking engage 


ments, travel, 
parties fill her days and nights. 


She lives in suits and finds the 
same delight you do in changing them for 


different occasions. 
This fall a black faille with velvet coll 


ar and cuffs takes the 


lead in her wardrobe, worn with a black velvet hat. bag and 


gloves—charming contrast to her fair skin, blue eyes and 


prematurely white hair. Designed by Hattie ( 


varnegie, this 
is a famous little suit, 


worn by many famous women, 


















Ike Hen Mn (C Suce 


*ve worn this suit for three years, and practically live in it.” 


a SS. - ar 


Representative Luce, prominent writer, speaker and execu- 
tive, saves precious time by buying clothes she likes and believes 
in—then wears them with ingenious variations for a long time. 
Her favorite daytime fashion is a supremely simple black suit, 
which she considers “protocol” for Congress, or any daytime 
engagement. She goes to Valentina forit. She adores feminine 


white organdy blouses for lunch and afternoons. As a contrast, 





she wears a man-tailored white silk shirt—“and.” she adds. “I 
often borrow my husband’s studs and links.” This distinguished 
formula—black suit with white blouses—sponsored by the 


nation’s leaders, will be followed by many busy women. 
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Mis Yames Scvesta 
Aj 

ife of the Secretary of the Navy, constantly busy with 
Navy Relief and Red Cross, in addition to the demands 
of official Washington—Mrs. Forrestal must be ready for a 
full schedule every day and prepared to travel at short no- 
tice. Black takes precedence in her wardrobe because it is 
infinitely versatile. This season she selects a collarless black- 
and-white striped suit designed by Adele Simpson, adaptable 
for her countless activities. She chooses John Frederics’ 


small black felt toque with a dark brown veil; wears long, 


hand-sewn suéde gloves and her favorite furs, a platina fox 
stole. In Washington, suits and furs without a coat can be 


worn through the fall and on many mild winter days. 
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Gifts for Children to maki 





Picture frame, three-fold, for a desk 
or dressing table, cardboard cov- 
ered with gingham. 2100, 5c. 





Heart-shaped pot holders, made of . 


rose-printed cotton or chintz, for 
a sister just married. 2102, 5e. 





Jumbo, for the sewing table—place 
for pins, needles and thimble; tail 
tipped with an emery bag. 2103, 5e. 





Breakfast squares and napkins of 
checked colton—a child of seven 
could cut and fringe them. 2104, 5c. 






















Send 5 cents for each gift pattern 
to Reference Library, LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia 5, 


Feria Your daughters from seven to four- 


teen will be proud of making pretty 
gifts for Christmas, just as you do. 
They’re never too young to discover 
that the most everyday things—even a 
dustcloth ora pot holder—can be gay and 


| attractive. If they develop the knack of 





Ribbon cocarde, beaded or jew- i making things now, it will be a source 
eled, pretty gadget for a suit fy 


lapel or a small hat. 2101, 5c. of pleasure to them all their lives. This 
is their own page of easy gifts to make 
of scraps of cotton and ribbon found at 


Cover a halbox with plaid ging- 
ham; make the shoulder protector 


home or bought with their own savings. 
and hanger to match. Set, 2105, 5c. 


Write for JOURNAL patterns. 
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A yard of toweling makes a bright 
and easy kitchen apron, folded at 
the bottom for pockets. 2108, 5c. 


N 


Sweet satin sachet, pillow-shape, 
tied with a satin ribbon and a ~~ 
spray of forget-me-nots. 2109, 5c. 








SKETCHES BY IAN B. BALET 


Two dustcloths of cheesecloth in 
a muslin case; finished with easy 
overcasling in yarn. 2107, de. 


§ 


st ! 
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Be ARAN "fe Pretty pincushion for mother or 


yy sister; make of silk and lace edg- 
a Rath “ig, yy yy ing; directions tell how. 2110, 5c. 
4 niger 


















One look at a child on Christmas 
morning rekindles the magic in any- 
body’s world. One special doll or toy 


tiger can mean more at the age of four 





than anything in the world. A little 


ww 
Jack and Judy, the rag-doll twins, 


must arrive together on the Christmas 
tree; easy and fun to make. 2118, 5c. 


girl of five can be enchanted with a pair 


of bedroom slippers, and every child 






ee 9:9) 4° J 
loves to “dress up”’ in a play costume— Delight a little girl with a real bal- 


let dancing costume. Hollywood 


an Indian suit for a boy, a Pierrette Pattern 1242, sizes 6 to 12, 15c. 


@HOLLYWwoop 


ye these two Hollywood Patterns 1242 


and 957 at the store which sells them in 
your city. Or order by mail, postage pre- 
paid, from Hollywood Pattern Service, 
Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Conn., or 
2 Duke Street, Toronto, Ontario, Can. 


ve 


ballet dress for a girl. Plan for the chil- 






dren first. Make any of these, and make 
them happy. JOURNAL patterns are ex- 


pert and easy. BY WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 





Fun for months: make this au- 
thentic Indian suit from Hollywood 
Pattern 957, sizes 4 to 14 years, 15c. 





A zoo house can be made of a card- = Slippers for big and little sister, 
board box, cut out and painted; to make of red-and-white or 
top of Christmas paper. 2112, 5c. candy-striped colton. 2114, 5c. 






Patchwork ball for babies ; make 
it of printed oilcloth, as it 
ought to be washable. 2115, 5c. 


Ellie, the appealing elephant—take 
poetic license and make her of 
bright turquoise-blue felt. 2116, 5e. 


Humply-Dumpty—fine, fat fellow 
who can stand a lot of tumbles; 
make of gay collons. 2119, 5c. 


Loopy, the lion, fierce and funny — 
tawny tan flannel or flannel- 
ette, yarn for his mane. 2113, 5c. 





Tommy, the terrible tiger—make 
him of heavy cotton ticking; stuff 
him with cotton or batting. 2117, 5c. 





Mother kangaroo and the twins of 
brown-and-tan cotton or wool; any 
little girl will love them. 2120, 5c. | 


Jerry, the giraffe, familiar long- 
necked animal, to make of any polka- 
dot fabric, or oilcloth. 2111, 5c. 
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A sweater is a great fashion this year, slim and elegant, often 
jeweled, worn night or day. The jumper has been adopted as a 
knitted dress and will be adored by business girls. The new 
knitted skirt is young and slim, worn with a long-sleeved crepe 
blouse. Knitting combined with fabric is popular for one-piece 
or two-piece dresses. Jeweled hoods and snoods, gloves, mit- 


tens and Ascots are sparkling accessories for suits and coats. 





Mittens like a schoolgirl’s sparkle with 
paillettes, to crochet for evening; AL 


Knitted sleeveless sweater, dressed up with a 
gold kid jeweled belt, best white blouse. 2122. 





\ | Stocking cap, net style, short and jeweled ; make 
it bright purple, and in a lacy crochet stitch. 2123. 


i 
; 


Cap-sleeved crocheted sweater with sequins for the 
movies or Sunday afternoon, 2121; velveteen skirt. \ 


4 





a i 
Knit this simple dress and love it for 
years, 2127; leather belt and buttons. 









Knitting is an art again as well as a fashion. Bulky yarns { 
big stitches give way to lightweight yarns and fine stitches, 
finitely prettier and more flattering. Famous designers feat 
knitting and crocheting in their collections. You can make y 
own custom-order knitted fashions for the cost of the yg 
They have a new look, a more sophisticated silhouette, but 
stitches are still simple. BY NORA O’LEA 


IN 


Off-the-shoulder knitted evening sweater, black with 
turquoise jewels, to wear with a long skirt. 2126. 


Lovely cashmere cardigan to wear with 


| black slacks or skirt; to knit, 2128. 
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Knitted jumper dress, young successful fashion designed by Ruth Wolff, 


ee 

2133. Make it in bright color. Left: crocheted Ascot with sequins, 2131. / S x 
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Jeweled snood by Sally Victor, to 
crochet, 2136. Knitted gloves, 2137. 





an 


nitted overblouse, new to wear with a wool 
in a darker shade of the same color. 2129. 





Bright crocheted shoulder cape, Sabina- 
Gustave design ;add coin-sizesequins. 2134. , 
\ ie 


ie: = , : ae 
Lig 4 ! 4 ) 
rf 
\ Knitted skirt with a slim silhouette; pine 
green to wear with white crepe blouses. 2132. 
ities: pop ned ‘ ee? 


\ 


Knit the front of the blouse: make the rest of the 
dress in wool fabric. Erica de Meuron design, 2138. 


A 





Glamorous crocheted fireside slippers with 
\ big red roses, from Sabina-Gustave. 2135. 


\ 


° . ° Send 5 cents for each pattern to 
Even a tailored sweater with ribbed turnover collar Fotorence Library, LADIES’ HOME 


See Peay eye pe ee eee OT 20 JOURNAL, Philadelphia 5, Penn- 
svivania. Order by number only. 





Cielhes Soba fii yout. 


Here come the week ends you’ve planned for, the evenings you’ve dreamed about. Just 


around the corner there’s the big school dance; tomorrow’s your seventeenth birthday; 
in another ten days he'll be home on his furlough! What have you got to wear? In the 
midst of your plans, have you planned your wardrobe? A white wool with sequins for 
an afternoon party; a pretty plaid taffeta or a black-and-white check will enhance any 
dance! For a trip on a train—a week end away—a velveteen suit with a mandarin jacket 
in brightest red! If you shop carefully, the results of your purchases will be beyond your 
gayest dreams—within the limits of your budget. BY DAWN CROWELL 





= So many parents are facing the problem 


of what to do with boys of sixteen and seven- 
teen who say, “I'll be in the service next year,”’ 
using that as an excuse for unreasonable re- 
quests and behavior. Do you think they should 
be allowed extra privileges on this account? 


No. I hardly think one should allow a boy of 
sixteen or seventeen to behave any differently be- 
cause of the fact that he may be in the service in a 
year’s time. You would want his behavior and his 
character training to go on in exactly the same way, 
and you would want him to continue his education so 
that he would get as much as possible before he entered 
the service. The only thing that I can think of that 
might be a little different is the desire one would feel 
to show one’s love because of the impending separa- 
tion. Even here restraint would probably have to be 
exercised, since boys of this age are apt to dislike open 
expressions of affection. 


o, 
What will the postwar world hold for girls 


who are now working in defense plants? I refer 
especially to young, unmarried girls who went 
directly to these jobs from school and have no 
other training. 


Many of the girls, I should think, would get mar- 
ried. Those who become skilled and wish to retain 
their jobs or similar ones, if there is full employment, 
will be able to do so. If there is not full employment, 
they will be wise to try to acquire some added educa- 
tion which will enable them to do a job which they 
really care to do as a permanent occupation. If they 
are saving their money, they probably will have 
enough to tide them over this period of further train- 
ing. They certainly should not attempt to continue 
in a job which isn’t congenial, or in which there seems 
no future, when a little training along some other line 
might give them a skill for some more-congenial work. 


ap 
J Do you think that, in general, the news- 


papers of the country have been unfair to your 
husband? 


The great majority of the newspapers in the coun- 
try, in their news stories, make every attempt to be 
fair. In their editorials, of course, they express their 
own personal opinions. Those opinions have for the 
most part been opposed in the past to many of the 
policies of the Administration, and the newspapers 
are entitled to express their ideas. 

Occasionally one finds people who deliberately 
slant the facts to suit their own point of view, and they 
might be called unfair, but I really do not feel that 
unless one had a complete kriowledge of the press of 
the country one could say with any semblance of 
knowledge whether the attitude in general toward any 
individual had been fair or unfair. 


Do you believe the United States, Britain, 
Russia and China should immediately—before 
the war’s end—set up definite plans for an 
international military police force? 


I do not know that this has to be definitely set- 
tled before the war ends, because the armed forces 
which these nations now have will be a very satisfac- 
tory police force for a short time, at least, after the 
armistice. As soon as possible, however, the definite 
plans should be settled which are aimed at keeping 
the peace of the world in the future. 


il 
Ww... of who is elected in November, 


do you think the President of the United States 
should attend the peace conference? 


Not of necessity. If his presence there when the 


’ time comes seems to be needed, of course, he should 


go, as should the heads of the other nations. If for any 
reason duties at home seem more important to the 


President when the time comes, he will have to make . 


his decision then, not now. He cannot make it until 
he knows all the circumstances of the situations as they 
are at that time. 





Letters should be addressed to Mrs. Roosevelt, c/o the 
Lapres’ Home JourNnat. No letters for this page sent to the 
White House will be answered. It should be understood that 
Mrs: Roosevelt's answers reflect only her own opinions, and 
are not necessarily the opinions either of the Administration 
or of the Editors of the JOURNAL. 
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By Eleanor Roosevelt 


' 


¥ Why aren’t Americans of Japanese ances- 


try given the opportunity to volunteer for the 
Navy? 


Under present war conditions and to safeguard 
in all respects the security of the Navy, it is consid- 
ered not to be in the best interests of the national 
safety to induct or commission in the Navy, or Naval 
Reserve, individuals of Japanese ancestry. This is a 
matter of general expediency and not to be construed 
as a reflection on the motives or loyalty of any in- 
dividual. 

Necessarily, the Navy’s policy with respect to per- 
sons of Japanese ancestry affects a large number of 
loyal Japanese-American citizens. In general, these 
citizens have been quick to realize that this policy is 
in the best interests of the prosecution of the war with 
Japan. 


a Do you think it is true that we cannot fight 


efficiently without hating the enemy? 


Most of the military officers I know tell me that 
this is true. I do not feel that I can judge. From talk- 
ing with some of the men I know in the services, I feel 
that it is not always necessary to hate individuals if 
you understand well enough what the ideas are that 
have made these individuals deserve your hate. You 
may hate the idea and still pity the human being who 
is ruled by it. Where intelligence and education are 
not present, however, hate of individuals and races 
may be necessary. 


v.. you ever heard a night-clubber’s 


imitation of you or the President which you 
thought really good? Who did it? What, in it, 
struck home with you? 


I have heard people imitate me, but not neces- 
sarily night-club entertainers. I have heard people 
imitate the President on the air and never thought 
it particularly good. The only person I have ever 
heard take me off well is my cousin, Mrs. Nicholas 
Longworth. I have been taken off frequently at the 
Women’s Press Club parties, and they usually have 
been pretty good. Once, I believe, a gentleman did an 
imitation of me at a Cabinet dinner, but I have for- 
gotten his name and cannot remember what I thought 
of it. However, it is difficult to see yourself as others 
see you! 


a you believe that prayer is really an- 


swered? Could you cite one specific example 
of answered prayer? 


It depends entirely on how you pray, whether 
prayer is answered or not. If people pray for special 
things, I doubt if anyone could be quite sure whether 
his prayer had been answered or not. If we pray, how- 
ever, for the things that I think one can legitimately 
pray for—for instance, courage to meet whatever the 
day may bring—then I think we can find in our hearts 
the knowledge whether our prayers were really 
answered or not. 
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Are you superstitious? Do you throw salt 
over your shoulder if you spill it, never pass 
people on your home steps, wish on a falling 
star, put your hat on a bed (it means sickness 
for the occupant), cross your fingers when you 
tell a fib? 


I do not think I am superstitious. I do some- 
times use, as a matter of habit, some of the old-time 
phrases of my childhood. I occasionally knock on 
wood if I say I am never ill, or something of that kind, 
but I am afraid I do not really believe in any super- | 
stition. For instance, one very common superstition 
is that one should not sit down at table with thirteen, 
and the first person to get up will be the first person 
in the group to die. I was brought up in a large family | 
where we sat down with thirteen frequently. I make 
sure, when we are thirteen, to be the first person to get 
up, in case any of my guests are superstitious. I have 
done that for many years and IJ am still here, so I feel 
no superstitition on this score. 


' When you are traveling, how do you 
handle the clothes problem—number, variety, 
cleaning, and so on? 


I rarely am gone long enough to have any clothes 
cleaned. I take as little as possible, but all the things 
go together so as not to need any accessories; and 
except in hot climates, where one has to wear light 
things, I try to wear dark and very simple clothes. 
Where underclothes are concerned, one can usually 
manage to get some washed and ironed if one has 
twenty-four hours in any one place. 


As a mother of four children, I protest 
strongly against the modern method of teach- 
ing children toread without first teaching them 
the alphabet. I taught my first child before she 
entered school, but did not have time to teach 
the three younger ones, and they are poor 
readers and spellers. What is your opinion on 
this question? 


I am not an educator and my opinion is probably 
not worth a great deal, but my children were taught 
to read in a variety of ways. It is so long ago that I 
cannot remember which ones learned more quickly, 
nor the exact advantages or disadvantages of the 
different methods, but I know that today they all 
read equally easily. I think no matter how children 
learn to read, the stress should be on acquiring the 
habit of reading. It is this habit which makes for 
fluency and rapid reading. 

Spelling is, of course, a different matter, and that 
seems to me to come very largely by cultivating one’s 
memory. Constant practice in spelling exercises while 
you are young is very helpful. The’ old-fashioned 
spelling competitions, I think, were very good, and I 
wish we still put on what were known in the old days 
as spelling bees! 


CARTOON BY GARDNER REA. REPRINTED COURTESY COLLIER'S 


OH YEAH? 
BOOGIE -WOOGIE 
scRAM 
STINKEROO 
SEZ YOU 
NERTS 
WISE GUY 
COULD BE 
HEP CAT 
SNAZZY 





**You see, we start out by teaching them 
the words they’ll use most frequently.” 
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by don Balhae 


EN the first of November comes, I begin to take stock: a sort of spiritual in- 
ventory; material, too, for I go out to the woodshed, an unsubstantial frame- 
work with a more-or-less weather-repellent roof that houses the logs and the 
kindling that’s to keep the fireplace downstairs going until the first days of 

spring. I’m surprised how well the wood has held out. Plenty of well-seasoned logs, 
loads of miscellaneous this and that split and piled to start the fires a-going. Being a 
Vermonter and forehanded in some ways, I have bespoken more wood if and when we 
need it. 

After all, there’s satisfaction the city dweller never knows in a well-stocked wood- 
shed. My attitude is definitely atavistic. A throwback tothe days when nol to have a 
bulging woodshed was almost as disgraceful as to have a mortgage on the old home- 
stead. Well, we all have the mortgage, and no secret about it. The woodshed is a must, 
and gives one a much more comfortable feeling than the mortgage. But they go to- 
gether all right. 

Then I descend to the coalbin where we store the cannel coal which we burn in the 
iron stgve set in the fireplace upstairs. I don’t exactly count the lumps, but I make 
some pretty fancy calculations, and so to the coal man once more, just to be sure. 
After all, no one knows how long or how cold the winter will be, and the wind makes all 
the cracks—never misses one. 


So now we turn to food. Snug in the hav where we would be, here it is 
November, and Thanksgiving is upon us—the first and, to me, the best of all the holi- 
days. This year there’ll be a turkey at Low Bridge, and with all the memorable trim- 


mings too. I aim to have a guest or two. VW lay even eat in the lodge, a little sister 
to the big house, with a great fire burning a nell of plum pudding emanating 
from the miniature kitchen. Turkey there must | I raised the sweet, tender, purring 
sage for the dressing. That’s the only herb I’ll use for this, sage and salt pork and good 


black fresh-ground pepper. 


At the sound of the bell. To begin where I ought to begin—which is the begin- 
ning, of course—I will forget about what I’ve just had on my mind, and say some- 
thing about soup. No, it isn’t oyster stew this time, but along lighter and more color- 
ful lines. In fact, it’s simply a tomato-and-clam soup garnished with lemon and 
served in a deep tureen, as all good soups should be—if the tureen is to be had. So this 
is how you do it, but remember there’s no law against (Continued on Page 68). 
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I This may not mean a thing, but the capital 
with the most romantic name was Charlotte 
Amalie, Virgin Islands. Now it’s St. Thomas. 
Figure ¢hat one out. 


2 Way ahead of carrots are a dozen fresh 
oysters in your chicken fricassee or chicken 
pie. These assist the chicken and assist the 
taste. 


<3 Can’t keep away from oysters in this 
most oysterish of months, so don’t try. Hol- 
low out hard rolls, dip in melted butter or 
margarine and brown to a crisp. Fill with 
fried oysters. Serve hot with tartare sauce. 


4 Tartare sauce, as you probably know, is 
mayonnaise mixed with chopped pickles, 
maybe a little onion, perhaps a chopped olive 
or two. And good it is. 


& Now for some small fry by way of sav- 
ories and such. Fill little patty shells with 
hot mincemeat. Cover with grated cheese. 
Broil to the cheese-melting stage. 


@ Or sauté small circles of dark bread on 
both sides. Spread one side with anchovy 
paste. Spread both circles with softened 
cream cheese. Put a teaspoon of grated 
cheese in the center. Then broil and serve hot. 


7 Chicken-croquette mixture, in full dress 
or domino, is ready for all occasions when 
called on. Season it with sweet marjoram 
and a little chopped celery, salt and pepper. 
Fill little puff-paste cases or turnovers and 
brown in the oven. Another hot one. 


& Bear with me, my dears, and take some 
halved hard-cooked eggs, stuffed with what- 
ever you like. Dip in heavy cream sauce, 
then in beaten egg and fine crumbs, and fry. 
After that one you'll never forget it. 


9 From an old cookbook: “By ten o'clock all 
visitors [to the maids] should leave the 
kitchen. The kitchen and kitchen range 
should be put in order and the maids all in.” 
Well, frankness is best, say what you will. 


10 There are very fancy cooks who cover 
their poultry with a paste of flour and water 
before roasting. Take it off just before it’s 
done. Finish browning. Keeps the juices in 
and does away with wrinkles. Idea here. 


ANN BATCHELDER’S 


Ill As Spanish as the Alhambra are little 
spongecakes, tops cut off, hollowed out, filled 
with cheese-and-cake-crumb mixture, tops 
put back, sprinkled with powdered sugar. 
Served with tea. 


12 News item: Don’t stop me, but do you 
know about the smoked-oyster pdaié in tubes? 
Quite a treat on toast, salted crackers or 
canapé shells. Appetizers fare, more or less. 


133 Baked tomatoes become a main-dish 
business done in thick slices, alternating with 
sliced cold ham and buttered crumbs with a 
little sugar added with salt and pepper. Pour 
over this three or four beaten eggs and bake. 
There you are. 


IA Do you care to hear about rarebits? A 
hot one is served on toast with sliced toma- 
toes, grilled, sliced hard-cooked eggs, and 
let there be mustard pickles. 


15 Then there’s one served on toast spread 
with ham paste or thin slices of cold ham. 


16 A first-class idea is to serve quartered 
limes with all fish dishes. Lacking limes, 
there’s maybe a lemon handy? 


17 Some like sweets, some say nix. But cur- 
rant jelly beaten up with cream cheese and 
spread between salted crackers is a tea treat. 


1% You’d never guess it, but griddlecakes 
can do the strangest things. Cook some three- 
minute eggs and chop them up. Leave the 
shells out of it. Spread the cakes with the 
seasoned eggs, roll, hitch with toothpicks. 
Serve hot with bacon. 


19 Ever meet an ambernut? Just toasted, 
salted filberts. Try getting a filbert out of the 
shell, save in crumbs. Well, ambernuts are 
out—and out to stay, too, whole. 


20 Wailing-wall department—southern end: 
“A cold sauce is most suitable for fish balls. 
Season it with sugar and vinegar.’’ Should 
we eat or play catch after that? 


MEDITATION 


Shall it be as it used to be 
In the lost Novembers? 
What can they mean to me— 

The year’s spent embers? 


Shall the swallow wing away 
Into some hidden nest, 
While I, perforce, must stay 

Bound in the fall’s unrest? 


Ah, in the whispering night— 
Is this the longed-for flight? 


21 Depariment of nostalgia: Big chafing 
dishes of creamed oysters with hot buttered 
toast or waffles on order. Deep-dish apple 
pie with shaved maple sugar and cream. 
Country sausage and buckwheats. And the 
crackle of the fire in the fading evening light. 


22 Pork chops, braised in pineapple juice, 
then browned. Garnished with a hot purée 
of alligator pear, another of yams. Brown 
gravy makes it all complete. What a dish! 


233 Black pepper and prepared mustard are 
the seasonings you need for a ham sauce. 
Liberal doses of cider are called for. Sliced 
pineapple and oranges for color and charm. 


24 Deep delicacy is a lobster chowder. 
Don’t overlook it. Serve it in a deep tureen. 
Makes a whole meal—or almost. 


25 Fritters and croquettes are apt to get 
confused. Not all fritters are croquettes and 
no croquette is a fritter. The bored boarders 
can’t find either half the time. 


26 Apple fritters come to mind. Queen of 
the tribe, tomy mind. Dip the apple slices in 
fine sugar and lemon juice. Then in the bat- 
ter, fry in deep fat. Dust with sugar. Serve 
with the main course, luncheon or dinner. 


27 Heat a can of tomato soup with a sliced 
onion. Take out the onion, add a pinch of 


. baking soda and two cups of hot cream. Sea- - 


son well. Add a tablespoon of butter. Stir 
in a cup of boiled rice. Serve with salted 
whipped cream dusted with paprika. 


2% Peanut butter is not necessary to 
stuffed sweet potatoes, but it does add a lo 
just the same. : 


29 Bake the potatoes, cut lengthwise, scoop 
out, mash, season with salt and pepper anda 
little cream. Beat well and add a few table- 
spoons of peanut butter. Fill the skins and 
bake in a hot oven for five to ten minutes. 
Nothing complicated. Everything as you 
like it. 


30 And now it’s Thanksgiving month again. 
With plum puddings and pumpkin pies and 
oyster stew. There I go, cart before the horse / 4 
again. Turkeys, step softly. Publicity will get’/ (© 
you—you know what and you know where! 
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... treasured for winter’s 
enjoyment and nourishment 







Thanks, Boys 
and Girls 


To the many high school 

students who pitched in to 
help pick and pack the 1944 : 
food crop, all America joins 
in saying "Thanks". 





look for the Red-and-White Label 
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SuMMER’S BRIGHT SUNSHINE works miracles in 
ah tomatoes! It brings them toa glowing, perfect red- 
ripeness, packs them with fine flavor, and loads 
them with nature’s valuable vitamins. That’s why 
nutritien experts say, “Tomatoes for health.” 


And it’s tomatoes like these, the world’s finest, 
specially grown from’ special seed, that are used 
for Campbell’s Tomato Soup. It’s tomatoes like 
these that make you say to yourself, when you taste 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup—“‘This is mighty good.” 
Yes, this soup’s so good it has become America’s 
favorite. For each spoonful brims with the taste of 
these fine tomatoes, perfectly blended and deftly 
seasoned to lure any appetite. Enjoy it often! 


—— Campi, Tomato sour 
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“HEART DISEASE 


... but I’ve never been sick in my life!” 


Tenet santneneen 


yates nip, 
< on 


Why should heart disease strike 
a woman of health and vitality? 


Well, the doctor explained, you know 
how age affects your face and hands and 
hair. Over the years, your heart grows 
older, too, so that it may be less able to 
meet the demands of strenuous living. 
Unless you learn to know and live within 
the capacities of your heart, you may 
risk serious coronary heart disease even 
in the very prime of life. 





Sudden exertion is a thing to avoid. 


Just what is coronary heart 
disease? 


Coronary heart disease means that 
the walls of the coronary arteries — the 
arteries feeding the heart muscle—have 
hardened up a bit, become thicker, and 
have lost some of their elasticity. As a re- 
sult, the heart muscle receives less blood 
and thus less food and oxygen. Naturally, 
if you then make excessive demands on 
your heart, you’re inviting trouble. 

Coronary heart disease is the most 
common form among women past forty. 
Even at younger ages you should watch 
for such possible warning symptoms as 
excessive fatigue, shortness of breath, 
chest pains, or oppression near the heart. 


What can be done about it? 


First, see your doctor and be guided 
by his advice. If the attack is severe, he 
may prescribe a period of rest in bed. 

The doctor will surely recommend the 
rules for living which everyone over 
forty would be wise to follow as a PRE- 
CAUTION against heart disease. 

For example, the doctor will advise 
moderation in all things. He will stress 








the importance of avoiding sudden exer- 
tion — the wisdom of getting plenty of 





Sieh |.A 
Walking, in moderation, offers pleasure 
without strain. 


sleep and avoiding overweight. Periodic 
physical examinations will probably be 
recommended, including X-ray, labora- 
tory, or other tests. 


Must patients become invalids? 


No—so long as they don’t overdo. 
Diagnosed early, the damage to the heart 
may be negligible. Besides, it should not 
be cause for needless worry. Today, thou- 
sands of people who have heart disease, 
and who take care of themselves, are liv- 
ing virtually normal lives. Strict self 
discipline, to gain freedom from all worry 
and strain, is of primary importance. 
Less strenuous forms of physical recrea- 
tion should be found. In other words, it 
1s necessary to relax. 

For more information, send for Metro- 
politan’s free booklet, “Protecting Your 
Heart.” 


COPYRIGHT 1944—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 
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BOLINVAR 


(Continued from Page 30) 


“She can’t get at you. I want to intro- 
duce you to my cousin, Mr. Devereux 
Bolinvar—Colonel Morgan.” 

*‘Glad to meet you, sir,’’ Colonel Morgan 
called to me. “‘I’d like to shake hands, if 
you ll be kind enough to come here. I am as 
close to Hugo’s lady friend as I’m going.” 

“You seem to be in the same camp with 
Uncle Benny,” I said, going up the driveway 
to him. ‘‘ Your servant, sir. I’m glad to meet 
you.” 

“Uncle Benny? If you’re referring to his 
opinion of Tirade, you bet I’m in the same 
camp.”’ 

“My word, Morgan, are you still bow- 
wowing about that?” came Hugo’s provoked 
voice. “She didn’t hurt you much, anyway.” 

“Well, that wasn’t because she didn’t 
try,” Morgan retorted. 

“What did she do to you?” I was over- 
come with curiosity. 

“Hugo rode her too near me. She sprang 
at me, dragged me off my horse and was in 
the act of braining me with her forefeet 
when Hugo hauled her off.” 

“She was only a half-broken filly, I was 
just starting to ride her,’’ Hugo protested. 
“She won’t jump at you now if you leave 
her alone.” 

“T’ll leave her alone all right,’”’ Morgan 
promised. “Anything that will kill once will 
kill again if it takes 
the notion. Man or 


animal. Anything 
that is danger- 
ous ——” 


“Then let’s send 
Hugo ahead, for your 
peace of mind,” I sug- 
gested. “‘You can 
guide me to the doc- 
tor’s house. We are 
ready, aren’t we? 
Ride on, Hugo.” 

Hugo swung onto 
Tirade and without a 
word to us sent her 
flying across the 
park. Morgan and I 
rode side by side 
down the drive to- 
ward the big gates. 

We rode the couple 
of miles to the doc- 
tor’s place at hunting 
pace, but we did not 
catch up with Hugo, 
nor hear Tirade’s gal- 
loping hoofs on the 
road before us. We 
came up with the 
huntsmen and the hounds, who had pre- 
ceded us all, at the doctor’s lane. They told 
us that Hugo was already at the house. 

When we were slowing down to cross the 
doctor’s lawn, Morgan said, “Sir, I’m free 
to state that you live up to the talk about 
you. In spite of all we’ve heard about your 
riding, I didn’t believe until I saw with my 
own eyes that you could cut as fine a figure 
on a horse as Hugo.” 


over; 
wall; 
clover— 


world at all! 


our home. 


Tus was the beginning of the harvest of 
those years of studying, of far-and-wide 
practicing. I had worked as hard for that 
kind of riding as a prima ballerina works for 
that kind of dancing. Have I not through- 
out confessed to ambition? Ambition which 
took no vacation, ambition which was a 
motive every day. I did not hope that I 
could beat Bois Hugo, ever, for the simple 
reason that perfection is perfection and there 
is nothing beyond it. But I did highly re- 
solve that when we came to the fair field 
where we were to ride it out to the end of 
skill, Bois Hugo should not beat me. 

“T’ll tell you the truth,’ Morgan contin- 
ued. “I did not get out of a snug bed ona 
raw morning, at my age, to chase a fox. I’m 
out to see you and Hugo chase the fox.” 

The top half of a double door in the barn 
was open. Through it we saw Tirade, under 
a sheet, tied inside. Wandering people and 
animals were shut away from her by the 
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By Eunice Mildred LonCoske 
The same bird is calling over and 
Our children laugh by the garden 
The same bees hum in the purple 
Oh, nothing has changed in my 
The same wind lifts and the same 
wind creases 
The starched white curtains like 
drifting foam; 


Only my life has shattered to pieces, 
Only the hearth has gone from 
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November, 194] 


closed lower section. The huntsriien and thi 
hounds were deploying in the direction ¢ 
the smaller outbuildings and the fiélds bae 
of the barn. Light shone from the kitche 
and Doctor Colfax stood on the kitch 
porch. His big voice boomed: 

“Come right in! Hugo is gettin’ 
breakfast in the kitchen. Sukey is b 
cakes. Come in and have some cakes 2 
sausage and coffee whilethe hounds are pokin 
my robber out of bed. Come right in!” 

A grinning colored boy of eighteen o 
twenty came for the horses. Later I learnei 
to know this boy well. He was Jed, the doc} 
tor’s handy man, nephew to Sukey, thi 
doctor’s cook. Fi 


} 


om 


‘ . 


We enrERED the kitchen, which was som i. 
what smoky and dense with delectable odo 
Hugo was standing near the hearth, ’ 
ancing a coffee cup. Under the shelt. _¥ 
the tumultuous hospitality, I stole a gou¥ 
look at him. He looked ill, shockingly FF 
The shadows below his eyes were heavy 
lips were colorless. Moreover, there 
hard-held recklessness about him. He 
two or three cups of coffee. I failed 
that. his breakfast included anything 

The rafters rang with talk and lat 
Sukey bustled about replenishing any 
or cup set down for a minute. It wa 
daylight now ai 
fogs were f: 
away. 

We were ra 
the doctor tha 
fox was no fox at a F 
but an excuse to ai 
semble us for a cogfe 
vivial breakfagy 
when we were poijgyr 
edly interrupted. Fy 
cry of a hound pier 
the din in the kit 
and close upon it 
chorus of the p 
High, high above 
medley rose 
horn—“Gone awlF— 
Gone away! Gon? 


: 





away!” 
Hugo darted ov 
without pausing) 


Morgan and I wen 
through the do 
close behind hin] 
Colfax was at ou 
“heels. The hunt wa} 
roaring down thi 
field behind the barr’ 
Jed was bringing ul 
Rupert and Morgan’s hunter as fast as hi 
could run. Hugo had got Tirade out of th 
barn and was mounting her. We flung ous 
selves into our saddles. 

“Coming, doctor?’’ Hugo shouted. 

““Me?” cried the doctor from the por 
“Am I comin’ with two Bolinvars? I’r 
thankful to get to the door in time to sé 
you start!” , 

Adonis came around the barn at a galloj§ 
He reined alongside Hugo and said, ““They’tg 
running him all right now, but I had to worl 
had to regularly lambaste them, to mak 
them take the trail. I’m sure they found i 
before they would own it. If I hadn’t bee¥* 
standing over them, they never would hav# 
run him.” ¢ 

“Huh?” came from Hugo in astonishment 
“‘What are you talking about?” 

“You keep handy to the hounds, sir, 
Adonis admonished him, “‘and so will ] 
They’ll run this fox a lot better if one or bo 
of us is right with them.” 

““What’s the fox look like?” 

“Haven’t seen him,’ said Adonis briefl 

We dashed around the corner of the barr! 
The last view of the doctor’s house showe@y 
me its portly master with his cupped hand 
making a trumpet to carry his voice wishin: 
us well. Sukey was hanging over the pore 
rail waving a lantern and cheering at th 
top of her lungs. Even then, we were losin 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
jrgan. He was never close to us again un- 
ive met him on our way home. Three fields 
/n the barn, Adonis’ horse fell. The horse 
) up limping and so did Adonis. A hunts- 
in went to his assistance, so we rodeon. We 
i left our park with a trio of underhunts- 
in. I don’t know where we lost the last 
Presently Hugo and I, and the bay and 
y, and some hounds fast enough for the 
bmerical Colfax Fox had the heavenly 
‘ginia countryside to ourselves. Minute 
ver minute, field after field, mile after mile 
» hounds went crying on the trail. Great 
ke-and-rider fences jumped out of the 
idscape at us. Neither horse faltered or 
Ynbled. Most of the going was over smooth 
‘@stures; we skirted nothing and slowed for 
thing. In the joy of the run I forgot my 
lebodings. The dark thoughts of midnight 
ited midnight and the darkness, not this 
rious dawn. 
Suddenly we came riding straight at a 
ice which brought those gloomy fears into 
We light of morning. Hugo, at my right, 
Wezhtly in advance of me, was going toward 
spot that seemed the very setting of my 
esentiments. He would jump there unless 
stopped him. 
It was a zigzag, narrow gorge which lay 
ross our.course. A stream had cut a rocky 
nyon through the yielding strata of the 
gion. The cliffs it left looked close together 
the top, but they were not close—between 
em yawned a space 
, wide as the best of 
brses could leap. How 
r down did the gorge 
alls go? Thirty? Or 
ree hundred? What 
atter how far in feet? 
/ was fatally far. Ifa 
prse jumped short, 
Bure destruction 
aited it and its rider 
nh the boulder-bedded 
ook. 
Within sight, as I 
ood up in my stir- 
ps, was a place that 
ras jumpable on rather 
pss than deadly terms. 
low was I to force 
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I believed this was 
€ moment, and this 
vas the place, to which 
had uneasily looked 
jorward. How simple 
jor a rider like this one 
,,0 interfere with the mare at the take-off, to 
end her down, not over. “‘She’d have a hard 
jime in this world without me. . : . If we 
got a fall, and I was killed, it would be better 
jor her if it broke her neck too.” His words 
rang wildly in my ears. 
| What could I do? It was too preposterous 
zo catch his rein and cry out against his ac- 
ion. How could I stop him? Or turn him 
toward the safer jump above the gorge? 
I took my troubles to Rupert. I whis- 
}pered in his black-rimmed ear: 
“Speed, Rupert, speed! Put me on the 

edge of that gorge before the mare takes 
ugo there!” 


Ir was mad riding. We pounded at full 
speed right to the brink. But he brought me 
to the gorge first. Rupert was pricking his 
ears and looking across the gorge, measuring 
it, scanning the landing on the farther cliff, 
when I signaled him not to jump, to turn. 
He turned. 

All my years of study, all my years of ex- 
perience went into my riding in that split 
second. All the speed, all the wonderful 
Thoroughbred strength of the wonderful 
‘Thoroughbred horse, went into Rupert’s 

ivoting. I sent Rupert at hunting pace 

long the edge. Continuously as Hugo rode, 
rode at a right angle to him, heading him 

*. He could not get near the gorge, he bore 

the right. One of us directly, one in a 
eeping curve, we were going toward the 
rge head and the place I had thought 
ould do for the jump. 


DONE WITH MIRRORS 


A famous endocrinologist com- 
mented: ‘‘Most of my subjects 
are society women, and it was im- 
possible to keep them from gor- 
until I concocted a 
chamber of horrors. My examining 
chamber is about eight feet square, 
brilliantly lighted; 
mirrors, and there is no window. 
My patients are told to disrobe to 
the skin in this room, and to sit ona 
stool fastened to the center of the 
floor to await my investigation of 
their endocrines. Their determina- 
tion to adhere to my dietary in- 
structions is in direct proportion to 
the time I allow them to cogitate in 
that chamber, where at all angles 
they are surrounded by reflections of 
their numerous bulgings, most of 

which they see for the first time.”’ 
Adapted from DOCTOR—HERE'S YOUR HAT. 
Joseph A. Jerger, M. D. (Prentice-Hall, Inc.) 
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I had no freedom to wonder what Hugo 
was thinking. Yard by yard I forced him 
away from the dangerous gorge. The fields 
were tumbled into rugged hillocks here, but 
the brook sparkled in the unwalled air and 
the jumping was nothing worse than big. I 
signaled Rupert again, and he took me over 
in a flying broadside. In a trice Tirade fol- 
lowed. 

“My word, you gave me a scare!” Hugo 
exclaimed. “I feel guilty about not warning 
you of that gulf. Truly, I wasn’t trying to let 
you gallop into a death trap.” 

“Oh, I didn’t think that,’”’ I assured him. 

The idea that I had barely prevented my 
cousin from throwing himself into the chasm 
shook me until I trembled. What next? 
Would he try it again? Where? How? To 
my overwrought imagination every object 
in the landscape looked like a possible threat. 


I was on the point of saying, “See here, 
Hugo, let’s let that fox chase himself. I’ve 
something to discuss with you,”’ when I was 
checked by a yell which seemed directed at 
us. A road bounded the field into which we 
had leaped, and a trio of saddle horses had 
been halted on it. One, in the rear, was rid- 
den by a colored servant. On the horse near- 
est us was a hearty, broad-shouldered man 
with rumpled red hair, which was bare in 
the breeze while he flourished his hat at us. 
The farther horse was an elegant chestnut 
mare, ridden by a young lady whose loveli- 
ness shone like the morning light, even at 
that distance. She was 
riding hatless, and the 
sun rippled along her 
brown hair. Her habit 
was green, and its soft- 
ness fell sweetly around 
her little, dainty fig- 
ure. 

The man saluted us 
again, with a lusty 
huzzah. Hugo waved 
to him in friendly greet- 
ing, but he made no 
attempt to check his 
horse’s stride. He was 
listening for the cry of 
the hounds, for they 
had gone so far ahead 
that we could no longer 
hear them. 

“He is John Bedloe, 
a neighbor,” Hugo ex- 
plained. 

“Who is the young 
lady?” 

“What young lady? 
Was there a girl with 
him? I suppose so—never saw John Bedloe 
abroad without a girl, or a dozen girls. The 
Bedloes are a child-loving, childless couple. 
Mrs. Bedloe has four brothers with large 
families, and Mr. Bedloe has five sisters and 
two brothers with large families. So the 
Bedloes keep them in batches, as many as 
the house will hold. It is no novelty to seea 
pretty girl riding with Bedloe.” 

“She was more than pretty,” I persisted. 

Hugo laughed at me. ‘“‘Several of the Bed- 
loe nieces are considerably more than 
pretty,” he bantered. ‘“You must have a 
keen eye for beauty. I didn’t see her at all.” 

Here we were talking nonsense about 
pretty girls, and five minutes ago I had been 
about to force a discussion that I dreaded. 
It was too late for that, the moment had 
gone. We went after our hounds, and how we 
went! The foam wreaths thickened on Ru- 
pert’s crest and gathered like soapsuds on 
his swelling sides. Tirade was a dark, stained, 
streaming creature. Once we caught a frag- 
ment of the cry of a pack. It told us that we 
were on the line or near it, and gaining on the 
hounds. 

In a far-off, lonely upland field we found 
them. To the left lay timber, dense and 
bushy. Some hundreds of yards from the 
woods the hounds were clustered—half the 
pack was missing. They huddled together. 
Some of them shivered. Some bristled the 
hair along their spines. They all eyed the 
woods uneasily. 

I checked Rupert. Fired as he was, he 
obeyed with no other protest than a 
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sweet-tempered snorting. He was a heavenly 
hunter. Not so Tirade. She had gone drunk 
on running. She forgot her attachment to 
Hugo, she ceased to hear his voice, she 
ceased to feel the rein. She was insane and 
meant to run and run until she dropped in 
her tracks. 

I sat in my saddle as in a grandstand, 
watching the contest. Little by little Hugo 
stopped her and turned her, a feat to be seen 
with appreciation and acknowledged with 
tribute. 

He liked to ride the wayward. He liked 
to tame the wildling. They got back into my 
vicinity, and the mare was almost walking. 

In the underbrush on the fringe of the 
woods, a rustling sounded slightly. The 
hounds stirred, growling. The mare gave a 
snort like a trumpet blast and reared high 
into the air. I enjoyed the rearing of a spor- 
tive horse, either riding myself or seeing it 
ridden by an able horseman, but this was 
not the play of a sportive horse. Tirade was 
projecting herself skyward with frenzy. 

I dismounted and advanced. “Shall I 
take her bridle, Hugo?” 

“No! No! Stay out of reach! Last 
spring she killed a groom who tried to hold 
her.” 

Hugo leaned forward, gathering the reins 
to slap her ears with a loop and force her 
down, but she was too violent. She passed 
the erect before he could cuff her, and fell 
backward. She uttered a broken snort of 
fear, and made a sudden effort to save her- 
self. Hugo gave her the chance. She began a 
great twisting, the match of which I never 
saw before, nor ever have seen since. The 
mare threw her forelegs far out, she flung 
out her head and neck, her supple body 
spiraled like a stripe curling around a bar- 
ber’s pole. Her front feet struck the ground 
not far from her hind legs. She let go with 
her hind feet and snapped her body straight 
with a jerk that ought to have thrown any 
rider off her back. 

She had turned three quarters of a circle. 
She was headed nearly due south when she 
went up, and she was facing northeast when 
she descended. It was safely done, and all 
over, and there she stood on her four feet, 
right side up and nobody hurt. 

Hugo sat on her back, relaxed, amused and 
unflurried. He stroked her mane and said, 
“Congratulations, old girl—couldn’t be 
done better, I’m sure.” 


I was quite sure of it myself. She was 
quiet, a bit tired and blackened with sweat. 
She stood still, too, for the first time in my 
acquaintance with her. She had had a fright 
and she felt like behaving herself. 

““Where’s our fox?”’ Hugo asked. 

“I’m under the impression that he is sit- 
ting in the underbrush making faces at us,” 
I said. ‘Look at the hounds.” 

He did look at the hounds. 
able to make first-prize faces,” 
scathingly. 

He got off and took them to task. They 
were apologetic, but in consideration of their 
reduced numbers they firmly declined to 
have anything more to do with the Colfax 
Fox. I joined Hugo, 
and we applied our 
wits to the emer- 
gency, for which 
nothing in our com- 
bined experience pre- 
pared us. 

“Thank God, the 
doctor isn’t where he 
can see ’em,’’ Hugo 
said devoutly. 

“But they did run 
the fox,” I said. 
“Look here, Hugo!” 

Together we exam- 
ineda hound. It had 
been in battle. Terri- 
ble teeth had cut it. 
We found another 
wounded hound. 
They had made an 
attempt at a kill. 

Serious now, Hugo 
was calling a roll. 
“Many of them are 


“He must be 
he remarked 
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missing,’ he said. “I took it for gre aah 
they were merely spilled out of the pa 
Perhaps ” He did not finish his ¢ nN! 
tence. It was too queer to be finished. : 

bl 





Without a word he turned afid began #] 
search the hollows between the low roll 
hills. In the bottom of one we found the 
ies of two hounds. Blood was spattered o 
yards of ground. The hounds had brow 
something to bay here—something that h 
worsted them. Hugo’s eyes flashed as: 
arose from our hasty inquest. 

“The mare snorted, and the hour ni 
growled,” I said, “immediately before sh 
took to rearing. That fox may still be clos! 
by.” 

Hugo brightened. 
look for it.” 


h 


“A good idea. Let’ 


“ 
We rEMouNTED. We could have conducteg 
a hunt in the bushy forest more easily with i 
out the horses, but they were hot and t ‘ 
morning was fresh; we did not want to \ealll i 
them standing uncovered. We divided, open} 
ing our hunt one on each side of the spol} 
from which, as nearly as I could remember 
the rustling had come. Hugo had been todp 
busy with Tirade to hear it. The hound 
saw us off with wise eyes, they thumped 
tips of their tails by way of expressing thei 
best wishes, and sat still. They knew wha 
we were hunting. And if we wanted to hun 
it, all right. They were through. 

For forty minutes we beat the woods s 
tematically. I was riding at a snail’s pac 
out of the woods, convinced that Colfax’ | Ki 
marvelous fox had made its escape, yet look: 
ing out for it, too, as I withdrew, when Ru: 
pert threw up his head, and I caught a dis. 
tant sound, or jumble of sounds. I could noiif\: 
identify what I had heard, nor even locate fa 
the sound. I halted and listened. Presently, ne, 
I heard Hugo calling to me from the field. J] 
rode on, and soon met him outside the} }y 
woods. Mite 

I reported briefly, “I saw no animal, and§,, 
no tracks.” 

“T’m glad you didn’t,” he said bluntly. 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“How big was the biggest fox you eve 
saw?” 0 

“T didn’t see it,” I answered cautiously.) i 
“My father told me that he once killed an) 
old settler that was four feet and three inches}. 
long.” 

Hugo sat absorbed in meditation. If” 
waited until my patience expired. 

“Hugo,” I urged, “‘don’t be so mysteri-| ( 
ous. What did you see in there?”’ 

He looked up with a mischievous smile.| 
“T didn’t see it,”’ he quoted serenely. 

“What did it look like?’’ I insisted. 

“Tt did look like a fox.” This was not ad- 
dressed to me at all. He was trying to con- 
vince himself. 

He turned Tirade in a semicircle, bringing } 
his right leg toward me. He slipped his foot 
from the stirrup and straightened his leg. Ajj 
gash had been ripped in his hunting boot— 
from the buff top to the ankle big teeth had 
raked it. 

I stared. 
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“Good heavens, Hugo! That 


was not a fox!” 
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He smiled more mischievously than be- 
fore. “The sea serpent is a myth, also, I be- 
lieve.” 

“T didn’t mean that. The beast that made 
that gash is real, all right. How big was it?”’ 

“T can’t judge the size. I saw the motion 
rather than the object. I should think it was 
a good deal more than four feet long.” 

“A wolf,” I theorized. 

“No wolf has been known in this part of 
Virginia in the memory of the oldest inhabi- 
tant. And this animal was bigger than a 
wolf.” He hesitated. “‘I hate to let myself in 
for what’s coming, but—it looked like a fox. 
That is, it looked like a cross between a fox 
and a devil.” 

I, too, sat with dropped rein and slackened 
figure. “‘What happened?”’ 

“T rode almost on top of it as it lay ina 
thicket. I heard a most unholy snarl. I felt 
a blow on my leg. I caught a glimpse of a 
savage face right at my knee, with blazing 
eyes, red jaws, white fangs—a fox-colored, 
fox-shaped, unfoxly apparition. Tirade 
kicked it. It landed in the next thicket. I 
heard it snarling for a minute. While I was 
hunting for it, I thought I heard it farther 
off. Evidently it could run, and was run- 
ning.” 

On the whole, this was quite the fanciest 
fox the Bolinvars had ever had the pleasure 
of hunting. 

““What’s to be done next?” 

“We can’t continue the hunt without 
hounds. Suppose we go home and get some- 
thing to eat. We'll take fresh horses and some 
of the top hounds, and return as soon as we 
can to cast in the thickets where I lost it.” 

I lowered my face to hide a smile. It 
occurred to me that it would take the Vir- 
ginia Bolinvar to refer to the unsuccessful 
attack of that brute as having ‘‘lost it.” I 
had a feeling that the average person would 
be thankful that it had lost him. With the 
pack trotting on both sides of us, we headed 
for home. 


We nap not gone far when we met Morgan. 
“Hello,” he called. ‘“‘What have you done 
with the fox?” 

“We didn’t catch him,” Hugo replied and 
recounted our adventures. Morgan listened, 
almost open-mouthed. 

I had a first-rate impression of Colonel 
Morgan. I thought he was a kind of farming 
squire in a halfhearted fashion, but there was 
nothing halfhearted about his goodhearted- 
ness. 

I guided Rupert abreast his hunter and 
said, “You and my father must have hunted 
together over these fields, sir, when you were 
boys.” . 

“Deed we did. But we didn’t see so much 
of each other after we began to grow up. He 
went North and I lost track of him.” 

Morgan was keeping a wary eye on Tirade. 
Hugo unobtrusively reined her behind and 
left Morgan and me riding side by side. 

Morgan commented on this procedure 
roundaboutly: “Fine boy, Hugo is. Very 
fond of him.” 

“Are you with him a good deal?” I in- 
quired. 

“Whenever he is in the United States. I 
don’t go abroad. New Orleans is as far from 
home as I get. Hugo has gone there with 
me. In the spring of 1816 we had a month 
there that I won’t forget in a hurry.” 

Time, the spring after uncle died; place, 
New Orleans. 

“What happened?’’ I asked. 

“The affair of Marie Ernestine, the duel 
with La Sorriente. I won fifteen thousand 
dollars on that duel.” 

I turned. ‘‘This is the second time this 
morning that I’ve heard Marie Ernestine’s 
name. Who is she?” 

Morgan closed one eye expressively. “She’s 
a luscious piece. Marie Ernestine is one of 
those ladies who can’t be mentioned in mixed 
company, but by Jove, I don’t know why, 
for she’s both good and pretty, though not 
sensible—I can’t call her sensible.” 

“Was—or is—Hugo in love with her?” 

“No, no. I don’t think Hugo’s ever been 
in love with anyone, not seriously. He was 
engaged once, years ago, but that was broken 
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“Then what did he have to do with Marie 
Ernestine?” 

“‘Everything.”’ Morgan glanced over his 
shoulder, saw that Hugo was far behind. 
‘“‘That’s the story you ought to hear. 

“T used to have business in New Orleans. 
That spring Hugo went with me. While I 
was attending to my business, he was rum- 
maging around the town, nosing out things 
to paint. When we'd finished for the day, 
we'd amuse ourselves together. 

‘“‘La Sorriente went to some of the places 
we went. We had a speaking acquaintance 
with him. Neither of us cared for him. La 
Sorriente was one of those gamblers that 
play all night for big stakes and generally 
clean out the other fellow. It was whispered 
that he was the financial backer of some of 
the pirates that operated in the gulf. He was 
a ladies’ man, prided himself on it, but his 
main claim to fame was as a duelist. 

““Now for Marie Ernestine. She was the 
quadroon belle of the town. She wasn’t 
strictly a quadroon. Her mother was that, 
and her father was a white man. Her mother 
had been a professional beauty in her day, 
but she had grown middle-aged and stout. 
However, she had stayed friendly with the 
man whose mistress she’d been in the days 
of her good looks. He was dead, but he left 
Marie Ernestine’s mother well fixed. She 
owned her cottage and had plenty to set her 
daughter up in life. 

**Marie Ernestine was raised in a convent. 
Her mother knew the value of zealously 
guarded virtue. She wasn’t wise enough to 
foresee that the nuns might make a sort of 
nun out of the girl if they had her during her 
whole childhood. But that was what hap- 
pened. When she was a young lady, Marie 
Ernestine was delivered to her mother per- 
fectly qualified to make her fortune in her 
mother’s profession—and the girl was all 
modesty and demureness. 

“She was a raving beauty. She had a 
creamy complexion, enormous dark eyes and 
lips to make a fool of anybody. She had 
gowns and jewels fit for a conquest such as 
her mother hoped for. She was taken to the 
quadroon balls and her mother did her best 
to conceal the fact that the girl cried because 
she had to go.” 


“Soon after Christmas, La Sorriente got 
her. He was making the final settlements 
with her mother when we happened along. 
He was really hot about the girl. He was 
used to having them throw themselves at 
him, and it woke him up to meet one—and 
that such a pippin—who didn’t want him. 
He promised her a house, jewels, anything 
she wanted. He was just trying to get a few 
return kisses when she and Hugo drifted 
together for a dance. And La Sorriente’s 
bubble burst. 

“They followed that dance with another, 
and then with another. The next night, the 
same thing. They went out on the balcony 
and stayed there for an hour in the moon- 
light. La Sorriente was fit to be tied. 

“Well, as soon as we two were by our- 
selves after the ball, Hugo said to me casu- 
ally, ‘I think I'll hunt La Sorriente and pick 
a fight with him.’ 

“You could have knocked me down with a 
feather. Hugo never fights. He’s the least 
quarrelsome fellow alive. About an hour 
afterward he knocked at my door to tell me 
that his duel with La Sorriente was coming 
off in the morning at eight o’clock. 

“By seven o'clock a dozen different men 
had called on me. They were for getting 
Hugo out of town. They said La Sorriente 
wasn’t a duelist, he was a murderer. Before 
I left my quarters didn’t a pair of La Sor- 
riente’s own sponsors have the gall to wait 
upon me and urge my intercession with 
Hugo? They said I ought to get him out of 
the scrape in the name of humanity. 

“““Gentlemen,’ I said, ‘I will make a wager 
with you. I will match you at the rate of a 
thousand dollars a minute that La Sorriente 
can’t last fifteen minutes against Hugo 
Bolinvar. My fifteen thousand flat, against 
yours, that La Sorriente goes under in that 
period. I'll forfeit at doubled rate for every 
minute over the fifteenth that La Sorriente 


| can stay. Meantime, you two trot along and | 
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WITH OR WITHOUT EPHEDRINE 


Helps soothe irritated nasal passages. 
Helps relieve that “‘stuffed-up” feeling due 
to a cold. Caution: Use only as directed. 


Copr. 1944, Stanco Incorporated 
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FURLOUGH GIFT FOR MO 


“A SINGING PET SHE'LL LOVE” 


‘ A perky, singing canary will make a 
“big hit’’ with Mom. So lively and 
cheerful, a little, golden songster is 
the perfect gift that 
keeps on giving... 
keeps Mom’s spirits 
high while you're away. 
Buy her a canary, soon! 


THE LARGEST SELLING 
BIRD SEED IN U. S. Da 











MORE BLACK-OUT 
IR POTS AND PANS- 
RILLO 1S BACK” 


HURRAH! Now your alumi- 
nums can shine forth in all 
their smooth, bright glory 
again! Brillo is back to 
polish ’em up—quick as a 
e Dlink! Brillo’s tight-knit 
little metal fiber pads and 
special-formula polishing 
soap work like magic on 
scorched pots and pans. 
Make them look years 
younger! Get Brillo Soap 
Pads; or Brillo Cleanser, 
separate pads and soap. 


BROIL LO 


KEEPS ALUMINUM BRILLIANT 
WMAP Jeux war Bonns $M) Jw /ii 
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‘PROMPT RELIEF 
the SURER Blue-Jay Way 


WHY suffer? Blue-Jay Medicated Corn Plasters 
bring instant relief from pain, give surer pro- 
tection against tormenting shoe-friction than 
less efficient ways. Soft dura-felt pad won’t slip 
— won’ trub off. Gives you thrilling comfort. 

GENTLE MEDICATION takes “‘fight”’ out of corn 
. . . loosens it while you walk. You simply lift 
out the pain-producing “core.” Insist on Blue- 
day Corn Plasters today. Sold at drug and 
toilet goods counters. Don’t accept substitutes. 
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BAUER & BLACK 
Division of The Kendall Company 
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hold La Sorriente’s hand. 
friends, he needs ’em this morning.’ 

“They closed with me and left in-a huff. 
I went rustling around to the appointed place 
to tell Hugo what was up. 


‘Just as I’d reckoned, La Sorriente had 


been drunk too many times and sat up gam- 
bling too many nights, to be one-two-three 
with Hugo. Hugo was a good deal better 
swordsman in the first place, and he was 
young, and fresh, and keen. He had a good 
time with La Sorriente. 

“TI kept my eye on my watch, and when 
we’d had enough I sung out, ‘Twelve min- 
utes, Hugo!’ and instantly, showing that he 


was able to do so any minute he pleased, he | & 
jacked La Sorriente’s sword away from him. | } 


It spun into the air and he caught it by the 
blade as it fell. Then with a bow he offered 
it hilt first to its owner. La Sorriente’s peo- 
ple sat right down in their tracks. They were 
clean knocked out.” 

“And you won your wager. And that 
ended La Sorriente as cock of the walk,” I 
said mirthfully. 

“Tt did. It taught all New Orleans that 
he wasn’t invincible.” 

“What of Marie Ernestine?” 

“That part is choice. Beautiful, educated, 
free, the idiotic girl had fallen in love with a 
man of her own race, a slave. She was break- 
ing her heart over a black boy who belonged 
to La Sorriente. In that first dance with 


Hugo, she confided her secret to him. While 


TELL THE MARINES 


& If I had a son, I would take him 
from school at the age of four- 
teen, not a moment later, and put 
him for two years in a commercial 
house. Wake him up: make a citizen 
of him. Next, two years in some 
wilder part of the world, where under 
primitive conditions people have 
formed their own rough codes of 
society. The next two years should 
be spent in the great towns of 
Europe, in order to remove awk- 
wardness of manner, prejudices of 
race and feeling, and to get the out- 
ward form of a European citizen. 
Then, and not a minute sooner, to 
the university where he would go 
not as a child but as a man capable 
of enjoying its real advantages, at- 
tend lectures with profit, acquire 
manners instead of mannerisms, 
and a university tone instead of a 
university taint. 
—NORMAN DOUGLAS: South Wind. 
(Dodd, Mead and Co., Inc.) 





it looked as if he were making love to Marie 


Ernestine, she was pouring her hopeless love 
affair into his ears. 


“First off, he got possession of the black | 


boy. He commissioned an agent, privately, 
to buy him. The next act was to get the girl. 
Hugo went to Marie Ermestine’s mother and 
made a settlement with her. She didn’t care 
what gentleman took over Marie Ernestine 
so long as the girl was well fixed for life. 
Hugo brought them both to Virginia. For a 
wedding present he gave the girl a cottage 
and the boy his freedom.” 

So Adonis was a free man. In due time, 


when I came to know him and Marie Ernes- | 


tine better, I was disposed toconsider that she 
had been far from idiotic when she renounced 
a life of precarious luxury for the happy 
home she had. 


A sharp snort from Tirade caused us to 
look around quickly. The mare’s head was 
high, her ears were flattened and she was 
shaking with excitement. Strangely, since 
she was excited, she was slowing her pace to 
a standstill. 

The reins were hanging slack on her neck. 
Hugo had let go both stirrups. He was reel- 
ing backward in the saddle. 

I dismounted and ran to Tirade’s side. 
Hugo slipped from her back as I came up, 
whether or not voluntarily I could not tell. 
He was senseless when he landed in my arms. 
Morgan hurried up, too disturbed to be 


© Chicago 16 | afraid of the mare. He had his hunting flask 





If he’s got any | 


"| was so 
embarrassed by 
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LUX does up to 
twice as many dishes! 





Scores of women proved, just as Mrs. Oventile 
did, that jus 
Lux takes 
Lux is thrifty, too! Tests prove that, ounce 
for ounce, Lux does up to twice as many dishes 





changing from strong soaps to 


vay ugly dishpan redness. 


as other well-known dishwashing soaps. Its 
richer suds last longer—do more work., Get 
the big box for dishes today! 





SOAP CONTAINS VITAL WAR MATERIALS—don't waste it! 
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ready. We forced whisky between Hugo’s 
lips. 

“Go after Colfax,’ I said. “Take Ru- 
pert—he’s faster than your horse.” 

Before he could turn to Rupert, Hugo 
drew a faint breath, half a breath. It was 
not much, but it showed life. 

“Let’s try the whisky again,” 
counseled. 

Presently Hugo regained consciousness— 
or a semblance of it. He had not life enough 
to stir. Although he saw us, he appeared not 
to know either of us. 

“Hugo! Hugo! Don’t you recognize 
me?” Morgan asked earnestly. ““Don’t you 
remember your cousin?” 

Hugo responded a trifle. He made an ef- 
fort to sit up. The look of pain faded. The 
iron self-control took care of that. But how 
iron it was! It made the white face a mask. 

He made a gesture toward Tirade. “If I 
chance to have a seizure that kills me while 
I am riding her, I bequeath to you two the 
duty of seeing that my pearl is not blamed. 
She did nothing to me.”’ He stretched out 
his hand to Morgan. ‘‘Give mea hand, let’s 
go on.” 

Morgan helped him to his feet. Without 
the remotest appearance of doing such a 
thing, he had neatly snubbed me. I asked, 
“Hadn’t you better remain here with Colo- 
nel Morgan while I gallop to the house for a 
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Morgan 





If you were this junior hostess, would 
you say—[] “I hate games” 
1 “Let’s join in” 

OO “I'd rather watch” 


Everybody on the floor for a mixer! \_ 
(Just when you’re snaring that hand- 





some Marine!) But a successful USO carriage?” 
hostess forgets about herself—lets her “Yes, yes,” Morgan said eagerly, “‘that’s 
guests have the fun. So you join in. At the very thing.” 


“T’m able to ride, thank you,” Hugo told 
him. 

I wondered how he was going to manage 
it. He could not mount unaided, and Mor- 
gan was afraid of Tirade; but I had no mind 
to be mean. “If you insist, Hugo,” I said, 
“let me persuade you to change horses. Let 
me ride your enchantress. You take Ru- 
pert.” 

He thrust his hand under her chin and 
drew her beautiful little head toward him. 
She snuggled her soft lips against his cheek 
as though she were kissing him. 


certain times, forgetting about yourself 
is easy when you trust to Kotex. It’s 
Kotex that has those patented ends— 
pressed flat— not thick, nor stubby. That’s 
one important reason why Kotex is dif- 
ferent from ordinary napkins...and why 
you can skylark through a “‘calendar” 
evening, confidently. No outlines show 
—with Kotex sanitary napkins! 
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If this happens to you, should you 







blame—[]] Your waxed floors 
0 Your scatter rugs 
OO Yourself 


Tain’t funny when falls cause 15,750 
casualties a year! If your scatter rugs 
slip—blame yourself. Anchor them with 
rug cushions. And for safety’s sake on 
difficult days, why not choose the only 
napkin with the 4-ply safety center . . . 
choose Kotex . . . and get plus protection. 
You'll like the dependable softness of 
Kotex. Unlike other pads, Kotex does 
more than just “feel” soft at first touch. 
Kotex stays soft while wearing—keeps its 
shape, keeps you more comfortable— 
longer! 


Which do you need, for this “trim” 
effect? [] Scraps of felt 

00 Two weeks’ allowance 

0 A milliner 





You can do it yourself! Just cut out 
simple flower shapes from scraps of felt 

- tack ’em with snappers to your 
gloves and beanie. Vary the flower colors, 
and have matching accessories for every 
outfit! They go together, Like daintiness 
and smooth grooming. Like Quest and 
Kotex. For Quest Powder, the Kotex de- 
odorant, answers the urgent need for a 
powder deodorant on “those” days. Used 
with sanitary napkins, Quest banishes 
fear of offending. You’re dainty as the 
day is long—with safe, unscented Quest 


Powder. 


Someone is waiting. . 





For your 





More women choose KOTEX* 
than all other 
napkins put together 





*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


FRANCES DENNEY , 
CORRECTIVE /5/a/(/i/ PREPARATIONS 


. an exciting, lovely person... 
whose Beauty needs only the magical touch of 
FRANCES DENNEY to be revealed. . 


You are this lovely person. FRANCES DENNEY 
has a transformation in Beauty for you almoct like 
Cinderella—it is so startling, so complete. 

selection, MISS DENNEY presents 
her Corrective Beauty Preparations. They bring more 
beauty, new beauty, unforgettable Beauty! . . 
unlike Cinderella, this Beauty need not end at midnight. 


FRANCES DENNEY 
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“T’ll be hanged if the brute isn’t fond J! 
you!” Morgan muttered. “How did yifjzi 
ever tame her, Hugo?” ‘( 
I said, ‘“You couldn’t help being inf fe 
ated with that mare. Enchantress is tl 
very word for her.” ! 
I was considerably infatuated with Tira} | 
myself. I stepped toward her, and whi} 
Morgan looked on with surprised grunts, 
offered her a few compliments of the sof ’ 
horses like to hear. She extended her face 4 
me with confiding friendliness and I stroke} 
her quietly for a while. Hugo was watchi ing 
me with more genuine good will in his ey” 
than I had seen so far. 
“Let me give you a leg up,” I finally re 
marked. “‘If you can ride anything, you cage! 
ride her.” 

He assented pleasantly. I steadied 
while he mounted, and found the reins ar 
stirrups for him. Tirade stood without ho 
ing, and she siood still. I should have be 
glad to do more for him, but his polite ho! 
tility kept me at arm’s length. 

All the time, I was revolving in my 
the invisible aspects of the case. Had I beelf. 
right in my general theory, but amiss in me 
specific circumstance, this morning when §» 
had anticipated an attempt at suicide at th 
gorge? Had he used, instead, a measure gf 
simple that it had been carried nearly to sudy 
cess under my watchful eyes? Did he kno’ 
that-hard riding would kill him? 

We went slowly through the golden mort 1 
ing, retracing in an hour the countrysiq 
Hugo and I had crossed in twelve minute) 
Morgan went with us almost to the entrancf; 
of the park; there he paused to say farewelf: 

Hugo forced himself to shake off the fain’ 
ness that still held him. ‘Come along,” he iz 
vited, as though the attendance of a thir) 
person was as welcome to him as it was othe: 
wise to me. “I apologize abjectly, but I can ff 
continue to hunt, as we planned. I’ll havg, 
to transfer my cousin’s entertainment to yous: 
Morgan.” i 

“Really,” I said, ‘““while I second your ref 
quest that Colonel Morgan join us at lunc 
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TO DISCOVER 
YOUR 


OIL BLEND 
$2.00—$5.50 


UNDER-TONE 
$1 .50—$2.50 


EYE CREAM 
$2.50—$4.50 


CLEANSING 
MEAL 
$1.50 


FACE POWDER 
$3.00 


. unforgettably. 


. but 


All prices plus tax 


you'll allow the liberty, I must beg you 
ot to plan for further hunting today. I pre- 
sr to remain at home with you.” 

“Quite so,’’ Morgan abetted me. “I appre- 
ate your feeling, Mr. Bolinvar. Of course, 
fugo, you're going to cancel your program 
yr tonight?”’ 

“TI am not,” he retorted decisively. ‘‘I 
all expect you for a fox-hunter’s dinner, 
nd then for a night of it, a hunt ball.” 
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with the exception of a presentation of 
Mother Goose.” 

“For a year?” I joined in, for the first 
time. ‘Sir Joshua and his colleagues thought 
you would recover, with rest?” 

“With complete rest,” Hugo amended 
satirically. ‘Complete rest—when I’m 
dead.”’ With a snap of his fingers for the 
doctors. 

“Did you tell Colfax of Field’s opinion?” 


“For heaven’s sake, 
qugo!. You can’t give a 
anquet and a ball to- 
ight.” 

“Tcanand I will. Weeks 
go, I arranged this func- 
‘Mion in honor of my cousin 
‘Sn his arrival. I will not 
hange my plans.” 

Morgan was bewildered 
d I was worried. We 
ere getting home alive 
‘om the hunt, but were 
we merely going from the 
rying pan into the fire? 

“Hugo,”’ Morgan ques- 

Pioned, “does Colfax know 

\®vhat is wrong with your 

heart?” 

‘@ “Possibly. I do. It’s not 

“Bis strong as it ought to 
be, and it’s tired, nothing 


~ | 


DEFINITIONS 
» Music expresses that which 


cannot besaid andon which 
it is impossible to be silent. 
—VICTOR HUGO. 


Gentleman: One who has 
money enough to do what 
every fool would doif he could 
affordit:thatisconsumewith- 
out producing. —G. B. SHAW. 


Acquaintance: A person 
whom we know well enough to 
borrow from, but not well 
enough to lend to. 

—AMBROSE BIERCE. 


Confidant: One entrusted 
by A with the secrets of B, 
confided by him to C. 

—AMBROSE BIERCE. 


“TI did not. And I’d 
appreciate the favor if 
you’ll both hold your 
tongues about this morn- 
ing’s affair.” 

“T won’t be a party to 
a conspiracy to keep Col- 
fax in the dark,” Morgan 
announced decisively. “I 
think he ought to be in- 
formed.” 

Hugo glanced at me. 
“How about you?” he in- 
quired coolly. 

I imagined I glimpsed 
an opportunity. “If you’ll 
agree to pay attention to 
me now and then, when I 
advise less strenuous sport, 
I should think it wouldn’t 
be necessary for Colfax to 
know of this particular af- 


lfvorse. The English doc- 
‘ors diagnosed it as acute 
‘exhaustion. I came home 
Wbecause three of them, headed by Sir Joshua 
§ield, forbade me to mount a horse for a 
‘year, and Hovon would not let me ride with 
is hunt in defiance of their orders.” 
“God save us! You never told us a word 
%>f it. You have been riding like blazes, just 
as usual. You need a guardian.” 
“The doctors overdid it,’ Hugo said 
dryly. ““The multiplicity of the things they 
on’t permit discourages me. Besides the 
“riding, I am forbidden to paint. Or to read, 
see or hear anything agitating. I am even 
ftold to stay away from the theater, perhaps 


fair.” 
“A precious pair,’’ Hugo 
said with a broad smile. 
“Aren’t you ashamed of driving such a 
hard bargain with me?” 

“Looks to me as if Providence has sent 
you a bang-up guardian,”’ Morgan said with 
fatherly admonition. “If you’ll take my ad- 
vice, Hugo, you’ll go straight to bed and 
stay there. Glad to know you, Mr. Bolinvar. 
Hope to know you very well indeed.” He 
shook hands cordially and cantered away. 

Hugo and I turned into the park and rode 
up to the house. There sat Doctor Colfax 
on the steps. As we approached he sang out, 
“Where’s my pig-and-chicken thief?” 
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To think—I was afraid to meet you, my darling! 


po § | 
f Ted and Laura said you were so attractive; all the girls 
z ss . were excited about you. 

LLM GL \ 
And I—well, I was a shy kind of person. I couldn't see why 
you'd like me. 
But—“You have such darling hands,” you said. “Feminine; soft. 
I love your hands.” I was so proud, darling, so happy. 


Now the thought of you is always with me. My hands work hard 
to help win this war. But what if the work does take the 

natural softeners from my skin? I use Jergens Lotion. And I 
can count on Jergens to help keep my hands nice and soft, 
dear, for you to come home to. 


College girls know the smart hand care. They use 
Jergens Lotion, nearly 4 to 1. Next thing to 
professional care. Treats your hands with 2 ingredients 
many doctors rely on to help rough skin become 
attractive, desirable. No sticky feeling. Easy to use! 


To be sure... always use Jergens Lotion. 





BEsTFORM FOUNDATIONS BEsTFORM BRASSIERES 
$2.50 to $6.50 79¢ to $1.50 


JERGENS LOTION  ©5OR SOFT, ADORABLE HANDS 












How to get Flaky Pie 
Crust—easy 2-Step Way 


ATHER in sheaves of compliments on 

your cooking this Thanksgiving . . . 
Let New Easy-Mix Spry help you get an 
extra big hand for your fluffy biscuits, 
your poultry stuffing and the delicious 
pie that crowns the feast. See how your 
folks enjoy this new kind cf Apple Pie: 


Priscilla’s Deep Dish Apple Pie 


Here’s Spry’s easy 2-step way to get 
pastry that’s both flaky and mouth- 
meltingly tender: Mix 114 cups sifted 
ALL-PURPOSE FLOUR and )4 teaspoon 
SALT. Measure 7 tablespoons SPRY and 
divide in 2 equal parts. 


STEP 1 for Tenderness—cut in first half 
of Spry until as fine as meal. See how 
easily creamy Spry cuts in—you don’t 
have to refrigerate it to keep it fresh. 


STEP 2 for Flakiness—cut in remaining 
Spry until size of large peas. 


Add 3 tablespoons cold WATER, mixing 
thoroughly into a dough... Then make 
the spicy apple filling: 

5 cups sliced apples 14 teaspoon allspice 
Y cup each white 14 teaspoon cinnamon 
and brown sugar 1% cup thin eream 
Arrange apples in oblong baking dish. 
Mix sugars and spices and sprinkle over 
apples. Roll pie dough into rectangle and 
cut 6 little openings. Fit over apples, 


AN‘ YOULL HAVE 
NEW EASY-MIX SPRY 


TO THANK SAYS 
AUNT JENNY 


THANKSGIVING IS THE DAY TO TRY 

Criscillas Deep 
(ee y J 
6 Dich pple Ce 


Under flaky, mouth- 
melting pastry snuggle 
juicy apples fragrant 
with spice. Smooth 
cream poured into 
openings in the crust 
trickles through apples. 
Luscious! Try it... 













turn under edge, flute rim. Brush with 
milk, sprinkle with sugar. 


Bake in hot oven (425° F.) 30-40 
minutes. Such fragrant, golden-brown 
crust . . . no off flavors with pure, all- 
vegetable Spry! Pour cream into pie 
through openings. Serve warm in squares. 
So digestible even the children can have 
their full share. Serves 6. 


Read this thrilling cake news 


Now youcan make lighter, more delicious 
cakes than ever before—and miix ’em in 
Ys the usual time! That’s the miracle 
even inexperienced cooks can work with 
New Easy-Mix Spry and its One-Bowl 
Cake Method. These new Spry cakes stay 
fresh and moist longer, too—so even 
small families can have cake now without 
any being wasted. 


This Thanksgiving—and always from 
now on—do all your baking and frying 
with Spry. Hear your 
folks say you’re a bet- ~ 
ter cook than ever! 
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PURE, ALL-VEGETABLE SHORTENING 
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Hugo swung his leg over the mare’s crest 
and coasted to the ground before I could go 
to his assistance. He clutched her mane, and 
by hanging on to it succeeded in standing, 
swaying against her shoulder. 

Doctor Colfax scrambled down the steps 
at a great rate. ““What now?” he asked 
anxiously. ““This cloven-hoofed critter throw 
you into a fence or a stone pile?”’ 

NOE 

The doctor eyed him critically. “I see— 
you've been havin’ another of those inter- 
estin’ faintin’ spells.” 

I had nothing to say. I went around to 
give Hugo my arm, but the doctor was al- 
ready leading him into the house. 

I ascended the stairs and entered my 
rooms. I soon completed a cold plunge anda 
change from my Jersey blue. I returned to 
the lower hall and met Doctor Colfax there. 

“Ah, Dev,” he saluted me, “‘you look as 
fresh as a daisy. I wish Hugo had a fine 
sportsmanly glow like yours!” 

“How is he?” I asked. 

“He ain’t dead,” the doctor said dismally. 
“That’s something.” He fumbled in his 
pocket and produced a note. “‘Hugo sent it.” 

“Permit me,” I 
said, and opened it. 


My dear Devereux: 
I beg you to excuse me 
for the afternoon, and 
to forgive me. As I 
have told you, every- 
thing on the place is 
yours; pray make use 
of what you like. I will 
meet you before din- 
ner. HucGo. land 


“Could Iseehim?”’ 
I asked thoughtfully. 

“I’m afraid not, 
Dev. I gave him some 
stuff to make him 
sleep. I mistrust fog, 
greatly if he was in 
bed at all last night. 
I suppose he stayed 
up to paint. He often 
does.” 

I thought the 
painting could be ac- 
quitted. I doubted if 
he had resumed it af- 
ter I left him. 

We went to lunch 
together. I told the 
doctor about our 
singular experience in 
hunting his fox. He 
listened with such in- 
terest that he forgot 
his anxiety about 
Hugo temporarily. 

“Tl put off givin’ 
Prince the lead cure 
fur cowardice if it’s 
that kind of a crit- 
ter,” he said. “Don’t 
know as I blame him 
fur scootin’.” 

“The devil fox is all right for a joke,” I 
said, “but sensible men can’t pursue one in 
broad daylight. It must be a wolf.” 

“Well, maybe. But even a wolf wouldn’t 
act like that, do you think?” 

““There’s no use in our telling ourselves 
that we imagined the whole thing. The rip in 
Hugo’s boot proves that your fox does bite. 
Two dead hounds prove it too.” 

“Dev, there ain’t any wolves within a hun- 
dred miles. Not to speak of this critter 
lookin’ like a fox, accordin’ to Hugo.” 


still a dog 


hand; 


the throat; 


wrote 


voice. 


many ways 


she plays 
oration, 
days, 


elation. 


“ But if this brute is too big and too fierce 
to be a normal wolf, the fox theory goes from 
bad to worse,’’ I objected. “And Hugo might 
change his mind if he saw it again, more dis- 
tinctly.” 

“Well, when Hugo is stronger, you two go 
huntin’ fur it. Meantime, I reckon I’ll set a 
trap fur it. ’Tain’t shy. Maybe it’ll come 
back.” 

We went our separate ways until the eve- 
ning should bring us together again. 

“T’ll be back by four o’clock,” the doctor 
informed me. ‘“‘I want to keep close tabs on 
Hugo.” 


American Child: 
OSLMCHCHMIL (ORME. 7 
BY PAUL ENGLE 

Lucky the living child born ina 
Where noise outside the door is 
And not the secret gun, the bloody 
Where fear is not around her like 
Dark and cold and desperate for 
Where books are still merely the 
children’s choice 


And not self-glory that a leader 


With a hysteria of hands and 


No child need learn a mouth has 
Of talking—lies, deceit, 
intimidation; 
Still in this day her cries for games 
Are not the slogans of a state 


But the old calls of children in all 


The living triumph of the tongue’s 
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I walked in the park. The trees 
blended gold and green, and shafts of ge 
light filtered through the oaks. The vel 
of the turf set off the brilliance of auty 
flowers. 4 

Farther away, among the tfees, I say 
silvery creature moving. It was too |; 
to be one of the white peacocks. In a mir 
I saw it again, this time clearly. It wa 
small, handsome white horse, coming towa 
me, walking briskly. The little horse had 
bearing of one who thinks his own tho 
keeps his own counsel and sweetly doe 
he pleases. I was enchanted with him. 
approached fearlessly, perfectly aware o 
ability to wheel and flit away if he didn} 
care for me on closer inspection. 


I srroxep his gleaming neck while 
looked me over with the oddest mixture 
curiosity, fun, good-naturedness and a pc 
hope for something good from my pock 
I had sugar. He accepted it with the pret 
ness of a well-brought-up child and 
matter-of-factness of one receiving his d 
I noticed that the wide forehead I was p 
ting had slaty-black marks scattered over 
Looking more cal 
fully, I saw othe 
about his head. i 

“Are you Midshi| 
man?” I exclaim 
“These marks are 
old scars of Barfiel 
blows, aren’t t 
Never mind, he 
never trouble 
any more.” 

It required mo 
than passing exan 
nation to reveal aé 
fect in his sight. 
tainly, as Colfax 
said, he could see 
enough to find 
chief. I played 
him awhile, t 
walked slowly ba 
to the house. He 
companied me as 
as the steps. 

The house was 
pressingly still. 
had roamed in 
sheer restlessness, 
roamed out ag 
and went for a row 
ing tramp across 
fields. A couple | 
miles from the ho 
I came out into t 
road. I walked al 
it €0 the first ben 
rounded it and 
countered what wa| 
to one of my inclin| : 
tions, a sure cure fi} 
any fit of musing— 
lady in difficulty. N}|/ 
just any lady, eith¢|| 
themost beautiful gil; 
in Virginia. She was standing in the ri 
with a deerlike chestnut mare, doing som, 
thing to the mare’s raised forefoot. The g) 
was hatless. Masses of brown curls we 
pinned neatly out of her way for riding. 
green hat with a creamy plume lay on t) 
saddle, where she had deposited it. Her hak: 
was a soft green. Her slim white fingers we 
struggling with a stone in the mare’s she 
She was so engrossed in her task that sl 
did not see me approach, and looked up on)’ 
when I addressed her. Then she smiled. | 

“Hello, Mr. Bolinvar,” she said cheerfull 

So far from sharing her easy manner, | 
nearly stuttered. “‘How did you know m 
name?”’ I asked. 

Her eyes were gay. “‘When I see a gent 
man out hunting with Hugo Bolinvar, ridin) 
very like him and just as well, I know thjy 
that gentleman is the other Bolinvar,” sl 
told me. 

If this beautiful girl was Nellie Farleig 
the breakdown of Hugo’s heart was 4 
counted for, and his recklessness. If he 
had this girl’s love and had put it out of 
life by his own act, and had loved her, 2 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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lt is the pledge of Armour and Company that you can- 
not buy better sausage than Armour’s Star—for Armour's 


Star label means the finest quality available. 












There’s no faster call to supper than the smell of 
savory, flavory Armour’s Star Pork Sausage 
sizzling in the kitchen! One whiff, and you know 
you're going to taste sausage that’s specially good! 
Only the best pork cuts in Armour Sausage 





Armour’s Star 
€S with Cr 


. Armour’s Ss 





Pork Sausage 
eole Macaroni 
oe tar Cello Roll Pork 
02. elbow or sh 
sf. chopped onions caroni 

S Cooked t Y 
ee flour ae es ; 
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1 Pound Box of Links 





Armour’s Star on 
pure pork sausage promises 
_ praise-winning meals! 


Armour's Star Pork Sausage 
and Egg Pie 

Pork Sausage Links 

11% cups milk 


6 hard-cooked 


1 Ib. Armour’s Star 
1 cup sliced 
mushrooms 


4 tbsps. flour Cloverbloom 
Eggs 

ee 6 individual pastry 

Y% tsp. pepper ele 


& Sausage 
cook the Armour 5 Siac * g 
Ma ee 4 tablespoons drippings. cy 
warm. Lightly brown mushroo eT 
tablespoons sausage drippings re 
in flour and seasonings. A nt : cee 
lly and stir until thick. A a s a 
hasd-cooked eggs fare’? ge 
hot egg mix 

ee acl pie shells made from regular 


i g d garnish each with 
a ae ean 5 sausage links arts 
Sack been Fried until done just Peto 


dish is served. 6 servings. 


—_— 
——— — 
——— 


Kitchens are chosen to make this sausage. And 
this choice, pure pork is seasoned with the best 
imported spices. To be sure that you get Armour’s 
Star Sausage at its flavor peak, it’s made fresh 
daily in scores of Armour Sausage Kitchens 
throughout the nation. 
For your next sausage supper, buy the best— 
buy Armour’s Star Pork Sausage and cook it to 
perfection according to these new, exciting recipes. 


—— 


© ARMOUR AND Company 


ARMOUR 


and Company 


Tune in Armour’s Exciting New Radio Show, 
Featuring Hedda Hopper, Every Monday Night over CBS. 
See Local Papers for Time. 
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What is the key to the unparalleled pro- 
ductivity of the American system? 

The American Way has provided the 
largest yield in peace and in war alike be- 
cause it inculcates the spirit of freedom 
under which the creative mind flourishes. 





Gallant applied scientists and practical 
men who make dreams come true are in 
perpetual rebellion against the outmoded, 
no matter how well established by custom. 


Pathfinders, they are forever dissatisfied 
with “good enough” and are ever restless 
to achieve “something better.” 


Such creative men and women who have 
thrived under American freedom would be 
stunted by an authoritarian government, 
which attempted to set up bureaucrats, 
with static minds, to pass judgment on 
their dreams, their explorations, and their 
experiments. 


Under the American system, industry, 
which is the service supply of all the 

eoples in war and in peace, has wisely 
ee ed its wagon to the stars of science, 
invention and engineering. 


Like other modern enterprises, Armour 
and Company values highly the creative 
side of man and to further that inspira- 
tion, maintains an elaborate research de- 
partment which seeks to improve products 
and services through shaking new secrets 
from the bushes of hidden knowledge. 





Launched under the title “Neo-Fat” 
(products resulting from the separation of 
fatty acids) come many new Aiscbverion: 
developed to meet today’s economic 
needs for domestic sources of necessary 
raw materials, rendered scarce by war 
conditions. By-products of the packing 
industry, these Neo-Fats blaze a trail 
down which will travel to the consumer 
a caravan of new, improved and much 
needed industrial products. In this group 
are soaps, cosmetics, polishes, drying 
oils, resins, enamels, and printing inks. 
Along with these, Armour’s research in 
fatty acids and oils has yielded ingredients 
for many other things the American people 
can use to advantage, such as weatherproof 
electrical insulation and plastic riot 
compounds. 


Recognizing that nothing is permanent 
in life except change, the Armour per- 
sonnel is forever seeking better ways of 
doing the day’s work. It pioneered in 
bringing into acceptance many basic in- 
novations in the food industry, on which 
American civilization depends. 


hi hawrrorr 


President, Armour and Company 


Fifth of a series of statements on the American system 
of free enterprise which makes possible such institutions 


for service as Armour and Company. 
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Listen, young lady, you can iron 
a cotton blouse as well as the best 
of ’em. It’s all in knowing how— 
and here are a few simple rules to 
guide you. But whatever you do— 


MILL 


3 to 4 parts lukewarm water 


SOP Ol emee Rc AL 


1. Use thin starch. Make basic starch your 
usual way and add Satina, to make iron- 
ing easier. Thin starch by using 3 to 4 
parts lukewarm water to 1 part basic 
starch-Satina mixture. 





3. Roll in Turkish towel, to hasten drying. 
Squeeze out excess water and unroll at 
once. Hang on a rust-proof hanger till 
blouse is partially dry. Iron cotton blouses 
while slightly damp. 








5. Just look at the scrumptious, “like- 
new” finish of your blouse now! 

And Satina gives the same help when 
you iron dresses, shirts, curtains, a/l 
starched things. Leaves a flower-fresh fra- 
grance, too. All this, mind you, for just a 
few cents a month! Better try Satina! 


desa-a lick (fuk 
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always add SATINA to your starch. 
Satina’s what makes irons ‘gli-i-de 
easily and speedily over any starched 
surface—gives blouses that slick, 
band-box finish. Try it and see! 





2. Dip blouse in the starch-Satina mixture, 
being careful to immerse the entire gar- 
ment. The super-smooth finish Satina gives 
blouses helps keep them fresh longer. And 
—lady—Satina sure makes ironing easier! 


s P 3 
> — 


4. Iron on right side till fabric is entirely 
dry. Use iron that’s hot enough to snap 
when you apply a wet finger. Sa-ay, how 
Satina sends your iron scurrying over 
that fabric! 





Ylo stick! . .Go quick! 
With SATINA in etie 


( Continued from Page 56) 
loved her now, the only wonder was that he 
had come through as well as he had. 

Getting a stone out of a horseshoe can be 
a good deal of a chore. While I was medi- 
tating, I was picking and prying to the full 
capacity of my fingers, and I was accomplish- 
ing nothing. The lady looked on interestedly. 

“Once a stone is wedged like this one, it’s 
almost a job for a crowbar,” I remarked. 
I set down the mare’s foot and scanned the 
near-by landscape for some object which I 
could press into service. As usual, when 
wanted, stones were scarce. 

“She was galloping when she struck it,” 
her young mistress explained. “She either 
jammed it in at the first contact, or it tight- 
ened in a very few strides. I pulled up at 
once.” 

I kicked loose a larger stone from the road- 
bed and tapped the impacted one experi- 
mentally. No result. I put the hoof down 
again and led the mare forward a few steps, 
but she was too limpy to travel far even 
without a rider. She would be a three-legged 
cripple by the time she reached a forge. I 
shook the shoe tentatively. It was set as if 
it had been put on for life. I could not re- 
move it without a blacksmith’s kit. The 
lady was exploring the resources of the lo- 
cality while I labored. 

“How’s this stone?” she inquired, holding 
up a discovery. “It has a sharp point.” 


I rrp it. I inserted the sharp tip between 
the troublemaker and the shoe, and with 
some forcing I finally dislodged it. All the 
time I was thinking, ““What a wonderful 
girl!’’ She was sympathetic but not meddle- 
some, and interested but not a nuisance. Her 
horsemanly quickness to notice the stone 
and stop at once had saved the mare from 
real harm. She was not lame once the stone 
was out, and she could be ridden safely. 

“Are you going homeward?’ I inquired. 
“Tt would be a pleasure to me to accompany 
you, if you desire my services.” 

“It’s not necessary, Mr. Bolinvar,’’ she 
said charmingly. “Your services have re- 
moved my difficulty. Tess will take me home 
in a short time.” 

I handed her her plumed green hat. I 
seated her in the saddle. Then she said: 

“Turn about is fair play, Mr. Bolinvar. 
Since I know who you are—I am Nellie Far- 
leigh. I hope we may meet again.” 

She took it for granted that I had heard 
her name. So I was right. This was the lady 
of the tragic romance. 

I said, with as much warmth as I consid- 
ered legitimate, “I venture to enlarge your 
hope to include my own. In future meetings 
may we become friends, Miss Farleigh.” 

“T thank you, Mr. Bolinvar.” 

I stepped back and she put Tess into mo- 
tion. Then I stood in the road alone, think- 
ing. The lovely lady trusted me no more 
than the handsome hero did. I was being a 
mutual friend in this drama with very quali- 
fied success. 


In the hall, the first person I met was 
Hugo. 

“Do you feel better?”’ I asked, not ex- 
pecting a very truthful response. 

“Yes,” he replied urbanely. ‘It’s good of 
you to amuse yourself the whole afternoon— 
I hope you found something pleasant?” 

“TI did indeed. I met a beguiling little 
horse in the park. I guessed he was Mid- 
shipman.” 

“You are right. You’ve heard his story? 
His vision is almost normal, but he doesn’t 
gauge distances and sizes of obstacles ac- 
curately enough for cross-country racing, so 
I keep him for pleasure riding.” 

“He doesn’t stumble or shy?” 

“Not a bit. He loves to be ridden. I take 
him frequently.” 

“Is he loose always?” 

“Twenty-four heurs every day. He has a 
box, the big end one. The door is tied open. 
The stableboys keep it tidy, and he occupies 
it in bad weather and on dark nights. Moon- 
light nights he stays up to all hours. He has 
his meals at the stables with the hunters.” 

I told Hugo more of the details of my en- 
counter with Middy—how he had gone over 
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Brighten every meal with the j 
tangy flavor of this all-purpose 
sauce. Serve it at the table, 

use it in cooking. 
Unrationed 


... costs little 


SPANLSH 
SAUCE 


Saute 1 cup 
sliced onion in 4 

cup drippings un- 

til tender. Add 1 
diced green pepper, 
21% cups of cooked 
tomatoes, 4 tsp. salt, 
1 tsp. sugar, 1 bay 
leaf, 3 cloves, 1 tbsp. 
Derby Steak Sauce. 
Cover and simmer 30 
min. Remove cloves, 
bay leaf. Serve hot. 
Makes 2 cups. 
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Am I Dreaming? 





Not many... but... 
they’re PROCTOR! 


_ Just one model, and just a few... 
| nowhere near enough to go around. 
™ So lady! Lady! Please . . . ple-e-ease! 
Unless you need one desperately. . . 
are a war worker, or service man’s 
wife... DON’T rush to buy. Buy 
war bonds instead ... and later we'll 
make you a Proctor ‘‘Never-Lift’’. 










Proctor Electric Co., Div. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Philadelphia 40, Penna, 
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For competent repairs, 81 Service Stations, Coast 
to Coast...see Classified Telephone Directory. 
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my pockets for sugar and found it. I added 
that I had rounded out the afternoon by 
going for a long walk. But I said nothing of 
that other encounter. I was not supposed to 
know of Nellie Farleigh. 

“Tt sounds a pleasant afternoon, but when 
you are taking cross-country walks look out 
for the creek and creek banks on the far side 
of this meadow. For about half a mile, it 
has quicksands. Some of them are considered 
dangerous. You’ll notice that the meadow is 
fenced along there to shut stock away from 
the creek.” 

: ategrade I acknowledged. “‘I’ll be care- 
ioe 

A carriage was passing the window. The 
vanguard of the guests was arriving. We 
broke off our talk and I went upstairs to 
dress. 


It was a blue-ribbon ball. I can’t remem- 
ber meeting a single plain woman; of all ages, 
they were all beauties. They all laughed 
gaily. They all danced blithely. Among the 
men, there was a sprinkling of military uni- 
forms; brilliant fox hunter’s evening dress 
was everywhere. There were country gentle- 
men. There were statesmen from Richmond 
and Washington. There were young fellows 
who lived for loves and sports. But the most 
beautiful girl in Virginia—in all the South— 
was not there. 

It was after midnight before they began 
their various journeys home. In carnival 
gusts they tore themselves away, in twos, 
and threes and merry groups. Good nights 
and hilarious farewells were called, closely 
wrapped ladies entered coaches, cloaked 


HOME 


One person singly cannot make a 
home; two or more persons sep- 
arately cannot make a home; wealth 
has nothing to do with it; health 
has something; love has everything, 
not necessarily love between hus- 
band and wife, or man and woman, 
but between friends, a mother and 
daughter, sisters, brother and sis- 
ter, and I have known a perfect home 
built upon the love between a lonely 
man, a dog, a cat and many birds. 
—MARY ANSELL: Happy Houses. 

(Cassell & Co., Ltd.) 





gallants swung up on fretting Thorough- 
breds. Those who lingered danced to the last. 
The music poured through the house. 

Doctor Colfax caught me by the sleeve 
and towed me into the deserted dining room. 
He fetched two bottles from the sideboard, 
in a napkin. He showed me one which he 
had marked by tearing the label. 

“When the folks are gone,” he whispered, 
“you have a little good-night drink with 
Hugo, and fill the glasses yourself. Give him 
this. It’s got some stuff mixed with it to calm 
excited nerves. He won’t go to sleep other- 
wise.” 

I accepted the commission, and the doctor 
departed with the bottles, to leave them in 
my room. 

I intended to call Hugo in for a bedtime 
chat, and I thought the contents of the bot- 
tles might come in handy. The doctor’s in- 
trigue jibed nicely with mine. 

Finally I could escape. I went to my room 
and dismissed my servant. I took a fairly 
stiff drink myself and waited. I stood listen- 
ing for Hugo’s step on the stair. Presently I 
realized that I was also listening, and had 
been listening, and had been increasingly 
listening, for another sound—the muffled 
sound of a shot. 

I took a rapid stride toward the door. A 
rap upon it checked me. I opened it. Hugo 
was there. He was still fully dressed, and he 
carried a bundle of papers. 

“T hoped to find you up yet,” he said. “TI 
want to talk to you.” 

I held the door for him, inviting him to 
enter. He dropped the bundle of papers onto 
my writing table as he passed it. He did not 
sit down. We had reached the Rubicon. 


(To be Continued) 
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Supposing I’d played hookey 
from the Ladies Aid! 


MISS LIL AND MISS TIL TURN A TIDY TRICK 


1. The whole Ladies’ Aid Society was 
jammed into the Parish House kitchen. 
I was jammed between Miss Lil and 





2. “Whee!” I said, as I spread snowy 
white frosting on a big cake. “Isn’t that 
the whitest whiteness you ever saw? 
Wouldn’t you think there’d be some 
way to get my laundry as white as that 
—without all the fuss of extra bluing?” 





4. Well, I took Miss Lil’s advice and 
used La France bluing flakes. Now I 
get spanking white washes — one-two- 
three...no back-breaking extra bluing 
to do...and no bluing streaks or spots 
on my clothes either! 

Supposing I’d played hookey from 
the Ladies’ Aid—I’d never have known 
how to get a whiter, brighter wash, 
easier, (P.S. And neither would you!) 


4 





Miss Til. We were all preparing a huge 
Thanksgiving dinner for a whole com- 
pany of soldiers from a near-by camp. 





3.“But, Honey,” cried Miss Lil, “you 
needn't fuss with a separate bluing job. 
Just dissolve La France in your regular 
soapsuds. It blues while you wash. In 
no time you have a lovely white wash, 
easy as pie.” 


La France 


USE WITH SOAP 


BLUES IN THE SUDS 





For whiter, brighter washes 
—blues right in the suds 





nly one soap 


gives your skin 


For 75 romantic years popular girls have 


bathed with Cashmere Bouguet Soap! 


Men call you “Dangerous!”” meaning a 
‘threat to male hearts, when your skin 
wears this alluring scent. It’s exciting! 
Enchanting! It’s the fragrance men love. 


Cashmere Bouquet alone brings you 
this appealing fragrance. It comes from 
a secret wedding of rare perfumes, 
costlier by far than you’d expect to 
find in any soap. | 


Cashmere Bouquet Soap makes a bath 
an emotional adventure. Enjoy it to- 
day. Smother your skin with clouds of 


LOVED BY MILLIONS 
FOR ITS FRAGRANT BOUQUET 


its rich, creamy lather. Massage it into 
every curve and ripple. Step from your 
tub sweet and fresh as a dew-washed 
rose, your whole body glamourously 
scented with the fragrance men love. 


And remember, Cashmere Bouquet 
Soap gives you mild, soft lather for 
washing away daily dirt and make-up 
from your face. 

If you want to be popular—be dainty. 


If you want to be dainty, bathe every 
day with Cashmere Bouquet Soap. 
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HELP WANTED 


(Continued from Page 29) 


“That’s perfectly all right, Tessa,” I 
answered, quick as a wink. “I can manage 
after dinner.” Her face cleared. It clouded 
up again when I asked, “Where do you live? 
Would you like Mr. Leonard to drive you 
home tonight?”’ 

“Oh, no.”’ Her voice sounded frightened. 
“‘I_I can get home by myself all right.” 

Maybe I would have begun wondering 
then, but Jack called me from the living room 
and talked me into a game of gin rummy. 

By the time Tessa had been with us for 
two weeks, I’d gained five pounds, had my 
hair cut and permanented, joined the Red 
Cross and gone dancing with Jack at 
Lewiston’s newest night club. It was like 
being single again, only nicer because of Jack 
and Snooks and Dolly. You’d never think 
one young strong girl could make so much 
difference in a house. 

It was mostly that she was so willing and 
so happy about it. She polished woodwork 
and made square corners on sheets as if she 
loved it. She was quiet, but the little uptilt 
on her lips, the shine in her eyes and the way 
she hummed happily under her breath made 
her nice to have around. I couldn’t believe 
my luck. 

Once when we were down cellar doing the 
washing, I asked, “Tessa, why did you go in 
for this domestic work? Why didn’t you get 
a job in a defense factory?” 

Her slim arms sudsed a sheet up and down. 
‘“Maybe it would have been more patriotic,” 
she said slowly. ‘But I wanted to do this. 
I wanted to be in a house.” 

I watched the way the light from the cellar 
window fell across her hair. It looked as if 
she brushed it a hundred strokes three times 
a day. “‘I don’t know much about you, 
Tessa,” I said, pulling the sheet out the 
other side. I laughed. ‘* You vanish at seven 
every night like Cinderella. I don’t even 
know where.” 


Sue tried to laugh, too, but it didn’t come 
off. ‘‘Does it matter where I—where I come 
from, Mrs. Leonard, as long as I do my work 
right? Do you care?” 

“Of course I don’t,” I said stoutly. But 
from that moment on I began to wonder. 

“She’s the funniest child,” I said to Jack 
that night after she’d gone home. “‘She’s the 
spitting image of all the juveniles the prob- 
lems are about. Yet she’s as old-fashioned as 
grandma’s breakfast cap.” 

Jack mumbled through his pipestem and 
went on with his paper. 

I thought a little, out loud. ‘‘She choked 
over her name the first time I asked her. 
She was scared as a trapped bird when I tried 
to find out where she lives. And she wants to 
know if it matters where she comes from.” 

Jack turned a page and reached for an- 
other of the little stuffed pastries Tessa had 
left on the table beside his chair. “‘ Never 
look a gift horse in the mouth,” he said. 
Then he looked at me. “‘And don’t let that 
imagination of yours get going again. You 
know where that leads you.” 

I did. I like people. A couple of times I 
tried to be a good Samaritan and Jack’s 
never forgotten it. Neither have I, as a 
matter of fact. 

But the idea was there, and I couldn’t let 
go of it. When Tessa was around, baking a 
cake, setting the table, washing Snooks, I felt 
ashamed of myself. But at night, the more 
I thought of it the more I believed Tessa 
was happily using my house as a hide-out. 
She didn’t seem to have any friends. She 
never made or got a phone call. And every 
time I’d try to pin her down about her family 
or school or anything definite, she’d get that 
cloudy look on her face and talk about some- 
thing else. 

I’d just about convinced myself that she 
was a fugitive from a reform school and that 
I’d fight to the death to protect her, when 
my brother Bob came home. He’s twenty- 
one lovable years old, tall and thin and 
laughing, with the brightest eyes I’ve ever 
seen. I practically brought him up and I love 
him like nobody’s business. He just walked 
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New under-arm 


Cream Deoderant 
Safely helps 


1. Does not irritate skin. Does not rot 
dresses or men’s shirts. 


2. Prevents under-arm odor. Helps stop 
perspiration safely. 

3. A pure, white, antiseptic, 
vanishing cream. 

4. No waiting to dry. Can be used right 
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after shaving. 
5. Awarded Approval Seal of American 
Institute of Laundering — harmless to 
fabric. Use Arrid regularly. 
39% (Also in 59¢ jars) 
Plus tax 
enn 8 a. 
Guaranteed by > 
“Good Housekeeping 
es? 
THE LARGEST SELLING DEODORANT 
a Bd BE BM also Callouses. Ins Callouses. In 
grown Nails relieved. 
Quick and easy. J 
rub on. Jars, 30c ail 
50c. At your drug- 
gist. Economical! 
REMOVED BY 
Your money refunded { 
if not satisfied. The Moss 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. . 
“‘TWonS 
JterZ—)” 
Aura O Joh 
Buyer, Without Hotel Exe- 
perience, Becomes Hostess- 
Housekeeper of Famous 
Hotel 





“Once I passed forty I found employers just 
didn’t want women my age. Then I answered a 
Lewis advertisement and enrolled. Although 
without previous hotel experience, I was placed 
by the Lewis School as Resort Hotel Hostess- 
Housekeeper, immediately after graduation. 
Then they placed me as Housekeeper of this 
famous hotel, with a splendid salary, nicely 
furnished room, the same meals guests enjoy. 
I feel mighty fortunate to find work I enjoy 
so well, ‘after 40.’”’ 


Step Into a Well-Paid Hotel Position 


Thousands of Lewis-Trained women and men, from 18 
to 50, are winning fascinating, well-paid positions and 
a sound postwar future in the hotel, club and institu- 
tional field. They are making good as Managers, As- 
sistant Managers, Hostesses, Executive Housekeepers, 
Stewards and 55 other types of important positions. 
Today, opportunities for Lewis Graduates are greater 
than ever. The success of Lewis Graduates has proved. 
previous experience unnecessary. Good grade school 
education, plus Lewis Training qualifies you at home, 
in spare time. Free Book describes this fascinating 
field and tells how you are registered Free of extra 
cost in Lewis National Placement Service. Mail 
coupon NOW! 


es cs eS SS Oe SS th 
ican Hotel Training School 29 aoe 
Room CX-528, Washington 7, D.C. 
Send me the Free Book, ‘Your Big Opportunity,” without 


obligation. I wish to know how to qualify for a well-paid 
| position at home in leisure time. | 
| NAM... .sssccccerncsnaccacncsesvecccsaccssoansneneccecesneserrseseesreusssnsnanestens 
| ACGLOGB) siicaccvansruidhahty\seosvany vas uctunndusap¥enebaciomn tga tteielewear as teaal | 
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| MMOJUD...that’s all 


| you need know 
about stockings = | d 


.. because the name “Mojud” is the 
eal of the maker’s integrity. It means 
ong-established highest standards 





n knitting, testing, examining, 





inishing. No wonder that mil- 
ions of women who ask for 
Mojud stockings have made 
ojud one of America’s 
Jargest selling brands. 
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i BUY WAR BONDS | 


TRADE MARK REG. 





© 1944, MOCK, JUOSON, VOEHRINGER CO., INC., N.¥.Cc. — 


OGUE SCHOOL 


Special curricula in Dress Design: Pattern- 
making, Line, Color, Fabric _Analysjs. Mil- 
linery. Styling: Buying, Merchandising, 
Modeling, Advertising, Fashion 
Illustration, Interior Decoration. Photog- 
raphy. Students prepared for professional 
contacts. Excellent living accommodations. 
Entrance Dates: Oct. 23, 30; Nov. 6,13,20,27 
116 S. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 3, DEPT.L-11. 


(THE CREAM THAT HAS 


s} 
EVERY ADVANTAGE 


( Ps Called 

< ae “Modern Miracle"! 
—Reader’s Digest 
ACCEPTED FOR ADVERTISING 


IN THE JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASS'N. 





Display, 





As Jar 1.25, 3.00 
val ;  Spot-Stik 1.25 
tel 
ii 1. Conceals all blemishes completely— 
rn even vitiligo, industrial dermatitis, 
ting birthmarks. Gives your skin that all- 
xtra) . 
i over enchantingly fresh, flawless appear- 
ance. 2. Quick, easy to apply—a little 
4 goes a long way. 3. Greaseless! Stays on 
j beautifully a/l day and evening. 4. All 


shades—match any skin. 5. Non-irri- 
tating—actually soothing for minor 
| skin irritations. 

Exempt from Federal Tax 
At Drug and Department Stores 


| 

| 
1 LYDIA O'LEARY, INC., 551 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 
J 
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in one Saturday afternoon, swept me off my 
feet, heisted Snooks till his head touched 
the ceiling, blew on Dotty’s curls and said: 

“Got a hitch from camp. Three-day pass. 
What’s to eat?” 

He was in the kitchen before I could say 
“Cookies” or stop him. But Tessa stopped 
him all right. The two of them stood frozen, 
as if they’d been playing living statues and 
got caught in one position. 

“You know each other?” I asked fool- 
ishly. They both shook their heads slowly. 

Bob came to first. ‘But we’re going to,” 
he said with that grin. “Sis, oh, sis, we’re 
going to.’”’ Tessa smiled her white shy smile. 
Any girl would, at Bob. 

Well, ever since I can remember, Bob has 
spent plenty of time in my kitchen, due to 
his vital interest in the food problem. But 
Saturday and Sunday he hardly put his foot 
out of it, except to sit at the table in the 
dining room. Then he was up and down all 
the time, helping Tessa serve. 

It kind of worried me on Saturday after- 
noon, when they came back from the corner 
store with Dolly between them. They were 
laughing. There was no shyness on Tessa’s 
lifted face. Just a high beauty that was new. 

Saturday at dinner, Jack said, ‘How 
about taking in that show at the Rialto, Bob, 
you and Slats and I?” 

Bob turned his popover around in his 
hand. “Did you ever see anything so beauti- 
ful?”’ he mused. 

It was nice, high and brown and crusty. 
He broke it and looked amazed at the 
empty inside. “‘How does she do it?”’ 

Jack raised his eyebrows. ““The show, 
Bob? What about the show?” 


LOVE IN BLOOM 
3 The Duke of Marlborough to his 


wife: “I have before me at this 
moment sixty thousand of the best 
soldiers in the world, commanded 
by the best generals in Europe, and 
I am not half so much afraid of 
them as I am afraid of you when 
you are angry.” 
—E. J. HARDY: What Men Like in Women. 
(G. W. Dillingham Co.) 


Half the excitement of a woman’s 

existence consists in guessing just 

‘how much a man means of the little 
he says. 

—HELEN ROWLAND: This Married Life. 

(Dodge Publishing Company.) 


“Oh, the show.”’ Bob’s eyes were dreamy. 
“Why don’t you and Slats run along and 
have yourselves a time? Tessa and I will 
look after the kids.” 

“Tessa always goes home right after she 
finishes the dishes,”’ I said definitely. 

‘But she doesn’t have to.”” Bob was on his 
feet, the kitchen door swinging behind him. 
“Do you, Tessa? You can stay here to- 
night, can’t you? We'll take care of the kids 
and build a fire and toast some marsh- 
mallows and play the records ” The 
door swung shut. The rest was lost. 

“Jack,” I whispered desperately, ‘‘some- 
thing has to be done. Bob is falling for 
Tessa.” 

“What’s the matter with Tessa?” he 
leered, imitating me, I knew. 

“We—we don’t know anything about 
her,” I said weakly. Jack would never 
understand my crazy idea about Tessa’s 
hiding from something. 

“She’s a nice kid. So’s Bob. Let ’em 
alone.”’ Jack reached for another popover. 

Bob flashed back in and settled, beaming, 
in his chair. “It’s all set. She’s going to call 
and say she won’t be home. I told her she 
could have the guest room. I'll sleep on the 
cot in Snooks’ room.” 

“Fixed everything just dandy, didn’t 
you?” I said, a little tartly. Jack kicked me 
under the table and I subsided. 

I admit I listened in on Tessa’s phone call. 
Her voice was funny, formal and nervous. 

“Martin?” she asked. “‘ Yes. Will you tell 
him, please, that I won’t be home tonight? 
It’s unavoidable. I’m staying with friends. 
We’re—we’re going on a trip tomorrow. 
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— and Bccamflower Rove Cream most of alt : 


“Never doubt the flattery of a rose-tinted powder shade!” 
advises charming Antonia Drexel Earle, shown in the 
portrait above. Mrs. Earle is wearing her favorite powder, 
Pond’s Dreamflower Rose Cream. 

“Rosy tones in a powder are sure to give a clearer, 
brighter look to the skin—and | want my rosy shade to 
have creamy tones, too, for smooth blending. That’s why | 
think Pond’s Dreamflower ‘Rose Cream’ is so exceptionally 
flattering—because it brings out my freshest, clearest 


skin tones in such a soft, natural way!” 






Pads LPS ‘stay on longer! 


Dainty Dreamflower cases 
demurely hiding 5 pert, 
flirtatious “Lips” shades 


494, 10¢ (plus tax) 


ROSE CREAM—delicate peach 
NATURAL—soft shell-pink 
BRUNETTE—rosy beige 
RACHEL—creamy ivory 
DUSK ROSE—warm, glowing 


DARK RACHEL—rich, golden 


, 25¢, 10¢ (plus tax) 


TAKE A JOB! THE MORE WOMEN AT WORK THE SOONER WE WIN! 
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ik Jest young fragrance that will Uff your 
Yitits...atd Ws... rigtt yp 70 the stratosphere! 
Yt head-spinning, heatt-winning perfume 

Thars auring GS moon ighh.. fon vo Wear, 


Gd Vas110G, Foo! 


perfumer 


Perfume, 6.50; 3.50; debutante 
size, 1.10. Dusting Powder, 1.00. 


You'll find the same delightful 
fragrance in Frolic Toilet 
Water, 1.75; Talcum 

Powder, 50¢. (plus tax) 








-by CHERAMY, 


Starting early. You have that?” There was 
a pause. “Well, do the best you can, 
Martin. I'll be home tomorrow night to 
straighten things out with him.” 

That’s a weird conversation, I told myself. 
Who’s Martin? Who's ‘‘him” ? Why did she 
sound so fussed, as though she was afraid 
she couldn’t pull it off? I didn’t like it. 

I didn’t like coming home from the show 
and finding them spread out on their stom- 
achs on the rug before the fire. The player 
was giving out with Moonlight Becomes 
You. It was too romantic. I was young my- 
self once. I didn’t trust either of them. 

After I went to bed I told myself it was 
a fine state of affairs when help is so scarce 
you have to take anybody you can get and 
not even ask where she lives and have her 
be so pretty and nice and such a good cook 
that your brother falls for her. Pretty soon 
Jack’s low snore got its lullaby tone and I 
fell asleep. 

We were wakened by a loud knock on the 
door. “Open up in there,’’ Bob’s voice 
called. I reached over and pulled the door 
wide. The two of them stood, straight and 
formal, laden with trays. 

It was fun, like having house guests. 
Tessa’s waffles were flaky and wonderful. 
We ate until we could hardly breathe. We 
read the papers. We fell asleep after Bob 
took the trays away, and it was nearly one 
when we had showered and dressed. 

I went out to the kitchen to help with the 
vegetables for dinner. My slippers had soft 
heels, and I walked right into a clinch. Bob 
had his arms double wrapped around Tessa. 
Their lips were together as if they never 
meant to let go. I gasped. They came apart 
quick as a flash and stared guiltily at me. 

Tessa’s face was rosy. Her mouth looked 
just kissed, young and very soft. “‘Mrs. 
Leonard ” she started. 

“Now, sis, you shush!’”’ Bob ordered. 
Me, not making a peep. “You and Jack fell 
in love like an avalanche. There wasn’t even 
a war to hurry you. Swallow that lecture. 
Go on—swallow!”’ 

I swallowed, without thinking. The two 
of them stood there laughing at the expres- 
sion on my face. They looked so happy I 
couldn’t say a word. But I promised myself 
I’d have a talk with Tessa once Bob was 
gone. 

All Sunday afternoon people dropped in. 
They usually do, now that Tessa’s brioche 
has made our house famous. Not that Tessa 
would let them get a glimpse of her. I just 
let her alone, and thanked heaven for bless- 
ings as is. 
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Bob divided his time between the peop 
who came to see him and Tessa in the 
kitchen. It must have been while he was in 
the living room that Tessa slipped out the 
back door. Anyhow, she was gone when Bob!) 
went out about seven to find her. He was 
fit to be tied the rest of the evening. 

Early Monday morning the phone 
and it was Tessa. “‘Mrs. Leonard,”’ she said 
in that stiff little voice she’d used over the! 
phone Saturday, “I’m terribly sorry, but ] 
won't be able to come in today.” 

“Are you sick, Tessa?” 

“No, not exactly.” A 

“Tessa—it wouldn’t be because of Bob, 
would it?” I couldn’t help asking that. 

There was a pause. “Bob?” she echoed, 
as though she’d never heard the name. “No, 
No, of course not.” 

““Won’t they let you come?” I couldn't 
resist that, either. 

Her voice was puzzled again. “They?” 

“Never mind, Tessa,” I said. “‘ Will yor } 
be here tomorrow?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Leonard. I promise—so 
how.”’ She sounded hurried. “I have to 
hang up now.”’ She did. 

I was still looking at my nails when Bob i 
came downstairs, barefooted and in his 
pajamas. He looked like a disappointed 
baby when I told him Tessa wouldn’t be in. 

“You must know her address,” he said 
almost desperately. “T’ve got to see her 
again, sis.’ ; 

“Well, I don’t,” I snapped. ‘And that 
makes me as mad as it does you.” I went 
off to put on the coffee. 

All morning Bob moped. He got und 
my feet. By noon I was glad he was goi 
back. I was dog-tired. Tessa had spoiled me. 
Just taking care of the children, cleaning up 
the breakfast things and setting out a cold 
lunch had me rustling like a taffeta petticoat. 

I drove Bob to the train. When I came 
back I put Snooks and Dolly away for ca 





naps. Then I went into the kitchen for a col 
drink and to collect my thoughts. Prop 
up on the icebox was a note with ‘‘Tessa” 
on it in Bob’s sprawling handwriting. I put 
it in my apron pocket. Tessa would get that, 
I told myself, after we had our little talk. | 
Tuesday morning there she was, in a pink 
sweater, with a ribbon in her lovely roa 
There were circles under her eyes. I didn’ 
mean to, but I gave her the note. I tried not 
to watch her while she read it. But I’m only 
human. She had the same expression she has 
when Snooks does a cute trick, or reaches 
his arms out to her. Tender and loving. } 
(Continued on Page 65) } 
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Perspective 


BY STRUTHERS BURT 


Things stand still in mountain 
places: 
Trees, and the grass, the sky, and 
the air; 
They stand straight up, and are high 
and quiet, 

And when you look, they are there. 
The hills set a distant line to hurry, 
The valleys are wide to thought 

and dream, 
Only the wind is quick a little, the 
pacing cloud, 
The running stream. 


Dawn comes up, the slow 
midmorning, 
Noon, the afternoon, the night; 
The round moon swings from peak 
to summit 
In ordered arc of golden light. 
The hours are short, but the hours 
are long, 
And the heart knows that the earth 
is strong, 
And the heart knows that its 
neighbor, breath, 
Walks forever with life and death. 


Mountain rain falls gray and heavy, 
The forests murmur, the wet green 
tree; 
Springs run to the nearest river, | 
The river runs to the nearest sea; i: 
But the mountain rain comes back to 
the hills, 
To the murmuring forest, the tree 
that is green, 
And breath, the neighbor, lives 
again 
In every field where it has been. 


Breath, the neighbor, does not die: 
Ina quiet place where things stand 
still, | 
And a tree stands straight against 
the sky, 
Breath talks, and does not lie. 
And the breath says, “O man, my 
lover, 
The rain makes rivers, the rivers 
run, 
But the rain comes back, while over 
and over 
I go from the old to the youngest 
one.” 
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“My Beauty Facials really 


| make skin lovelier” 





In recent tests of Hollywood’s 
beauty care, actually 3 out of 4com- 
plexions improved in a short time! 
| “Here’s my daily Active-Lather 
Facial,’”’ says Ida Lupino. “I cover 
my face generously with the rich Lux 
Soap lather, work it in thoroughly. 
Rinse with warm water, splash with 
cold—then pat to dry. Now my skin 
feels smoother—looks so fresh! These 
| facials are a care that really works!”’ 
You want the loveliness that wins 
romance! See what this gentle care 
screen stars recommend can do to make 
your skin smoother, more adorable! 


* *& FIGHT WASTE * * 


Use your Lux Toilet Soap wisely, for soap 
contains material vital to the war effort. 
Never waste it. : 








| NEVER NEGLECT 
MY ACTIVE-LATHER 
FACIALS WITH 
LUX SOAPR—_THEY RE 
A WONDERFUL 
BEAUTY AID! 
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Lux Toilet Soap L-A-S-T-S...It’s hard-milled! 9 out of/0 Screen Stars use tt. 





There’s one in every neighborhood 
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1. “Don’t worry, girls—of course I haven't got pneumonia! I just 


told that story to get some extra coal yesterday.” 


You've met her —the woman who isn’t 
willing to “share and play square” like 
other folks! 

Of course it’s disappointing not to be 
able to get all the Jell-O Puddings you’d 
like. But square shooters take only their 
fair share... just enough for immediate 
use... and let others have some too. 

And if they can’t get the flavor they 





3. “Why, Henry! I thought you'd be glad I finally found 
a good black market.” 


like best, they don’t kick up a fuss. They 
know whichever flavor is on hand—rich 
Chocolate, creamy Vanilla, or buttery 
Butterscotch —will taste just wonderful. 
That old-fashioned, homemade goodness 
of Jell-O Puddings is still the same in 
spite of wartime conditions, 

Jell-O Puddings are products of Gen. 
eral Foods. 


November, ] 
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Tickets 













Is 
THIS TRIP 
NECESSARY 







2. “But you've got to get me reservations for the 23rd! ¥ 
We always go South for Christmas.” 


jen e. 
’ 


4. “I got here first! I think I’m entitled to all 
the Jell-O Puddings.” 
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The Kate Smith Hour is on Sundays now! A wonderful hour of music, fun, entertainment. Every Sunday — Entire Columbia Network—7 p.m. EWT—6 p.m. CWT—5 p.m. MWT—4 p.m. PWT. 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
little battered-around kid, I thought. 
s had it tough and here I am, trying to 
e it tougher. I felt tender and loving 


ae folded the note slowly, tucked it into 
‘sleeve of her sweater and went on with 
dishes. After a minute, looking at the 
pan, she said: 

‘Mrs. Leonard, you’re married and all, 
_ know things.” 

Yeah.” I reached for the dish towel. 
kinds of things.” 

Could a man forgive a girl for deceiving 
,, do you think? That is, if she didn’t 
an to deceive him? If she started the 
eiving long before she knew him?”’ 
almost dropped the plate I was drying. 
one thing to fill your mind with crazy 
as. It’s another to have somebody say 
ise ideas are true. “It’s a good plan’”’—I 
d to sound as if I knew what I was 
ng—‘‘to keep some things to yourself. 
ngs that happened in the past, things 
t can’t be changed or that you're sorry 
” Imagine me—handing my brother 
ron a platter, just like that. 

* But suppose—suppose the man wants a 
ain kind of girl. A home girl, that he can 
irk for and trust and look up to. Suppose 
terribly proud and—and ——-” Two 
ar tears slid down her cheeks. 

{ put my arm around her. My eyes were 
imp too. ‘Whatever it is, Tessa,” I said, 
otherly, ‘‘you’re a fine girl. Don’t you ever 
get it.” ° 

That seemed to settle matters. Bob’s 
ters began to come thick and fast. He 
\s trying to wangle a furlough. Would I 
xe him in at least for part of it? What did 
mean part of it? The letters gave Tessa 
shining happy look. Everything was light- 
arted and gay at our house for the next 


hen Jack took me out on our wedding 
iversary. We got Marie, next door, to 
atch the children. When Jack’s surprise 
rned out to be the Parisian Roof, I got that 
tra-special sentimental feeling and was 
ad I had a new dress with sequin sleeves 
nd those extra five pounds. Jack looked 


HERE are no short cuts in teaching a 
child to mind. You have to begin at the 
eginning on a road that cannot be retraced. 


Spankings often do for children what 
areshing does for wheat: removes the chaff. 





To send a child to bed supperless is the 
ruelest kind of discipline. No little person 
hould face the night without food and the 
jlessing of his parents. 


| There are three sides to discipline: the 
hild’s side, the parent’s side, and the side 
hat gets spanked. 


| At the end of vacation many mothers feel 
ike the one who said, “I am completely 
ired out. In fact, I am tired way into the 
juture.” 


' Discipline even slightly warped becomes 
either spoiling or tyranny. 


| A mother should know that eventually 
she must give her children to life, and not 
ith bitterness but as gracefully as if strew- 
ng a blossom here and there. 


He was a meek, ambitionless kind of man 
who had slowly driven his wife to distinction. 


Just about the time a man gets his own 
hair trained he has to begin on his son’s. 


As pathetic as a line of clothes hung up by 
aman. 


Description: High-school girls with plenty 
of bold-age security. 
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LAVILTS MUMIE JUURNAL 


wonderful, too, even if his Tux is too tight 
in spots. It was hard to believe we’d been 
married seven years. f 

The roof was crowded. The music was 
grand, filled with boomba and sweetness. 
We had a good table on the dance floor, and 
the food was Tessa’s cooking carried up 
into the divine stage. Jack held my hand. 
I felt like a kid at the circus. 

Then I saw her. She came in the door with 
a party of six. Two other girls and three men. 
The men were gray at the temples, dignified 
looking and important. My mouth dropped 
and Jack followed my stare. I could hear his 
jaws click as his lips fell open too. She had 
that molasses-taffy-colored hair piled high on 
her head in little curls. There was a butterfly 
nestling among them, sparkling to a fare- 
thee-well. There were diamonds in her ears, 
too, and more diamonds around her wrist. 
There was a fabulous coat drifting from her 
bare shoulders, and her dress was pale green 
and as frothy as tinted marshmallow whip. 
It was Tessa! Tessa, who scrubbed my 
bathroom on her hands and knees and 
ironed my husband’s shorts. 

“Well, what do you know about that?” 
Jack said, after the six of them were seated 
with flutters from several waiters. ‘““Those 
are big shots she’s with, Slats. The gent 
taking off her coat is J. Peter Lansing, head 
of Lansing Aeronautics.”’ 

I hardly heard him. Tessa’s words were 
going around and around in my head: 
“Could a man forgive a girl for deceiving 
him, do you think? . . . Suppose the man 
wants a home girl, that he can work for and 
trust and look up to.” I felt sick. Somehow 
I’d never thought of anything really—well— 
I thought Tessa, such a sweet kid, was in 
some childish jam. But those clothes. Those 
men. What could it mean? I thought of 
Bob. It hurt all the way up my chest to 
my throat. 

“Let’s go, Jack,” I said. ‘‘Come on, let’s 
go before she sees us.” 

Jack took a quick look at me. “‘All right, 
kid,’”’ he agreed, seeming to know for once 
how I felt. He signaled the waiter. 

I reached for my coat. When I looked up 
from the torn sleeve I’ve been meaning to 
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ASK ANY WOMAN 


Sy Warcelene Cox 


Grandmother had a dinner bell to get her 
husband into the house; the modern woman 
has a radio commentator. 


You can’t fool all of the family all the 
time; some of them recognize a leftover when 
they see it. 


Every woman should know the eccentrici- 
ties of two important household fixtures: 
her stove and her husband. 


One way to conserve sugar is to hang on 
to the bowl with a glint in your eye, restau- 
rant fashion, and inquire, ““How many, 
please?’”’ 


I do not believe in recipe files; if you 
scramble through a drawer in search of one 
particular recipe, you are bound to come 
across a dozen you had forgotten all about. 


Thrift is not one word, but three: earning, 
buying, saving. 

Too often, pawing over vegetables in the 
market ends like the man who walked 
through a woods and picked up a crooked 
stick at the last. 

Little girl home from school: ‘‘“The most 
wonderful thing has happened, mother. 
Guess what! I’m on the cleanup com- 
mittee.” 


If all the children in one generation could 
escape being victims of ignorance and 
pampering, what a wonderful world would 
result. 
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hy odd can 


depend on 
KRAFT 


QUALITY 


Wise shoppers know that only the cream cheese 
marked Philadelphia Brand carries Kraft's guar- 
antee of freshness! Made from fresh pasteurized 
milk and cream, this brand is noted for its rich 
delicacy of flavor. In spite of wartime difficulties 
Kraft still protects this famous cream cheese 
with constant refrigeration, speedy deliveries to 
your dealer. Look for the name Philadelphia 


Brand on the package every time you buy. 
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Copr. 1944 by Kraft Cheese Company 


Nutritious! Fresh! 


Peeks such an easy dessert 


The World's Favorite Cheeses are 


made by the Men and Women of 


Kraft 


BING CROSBY and GUEST STARS in the KRAFT MUSIC HALL, NBC Stations, 
Thursdays, 9:00 p.m. EWT. 
JOAN DAVIS with JACK HALEY in the SEALTEST VILLAGE STORE, NBC Stations, 
Thursdays, 9:30 p.m. EWT. 
THE GREAT GILDERSLEEVE—HAL PEARY and star cast. NBC Stations, Sundays, 
6:30 p.m. EWT. (Pacific Coast 8 p.m.) 
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Mrs. Alexander Williams Biddle 


Two distinguished families were united when Elizabeth 
Onderdonck Simms married Alexander W. Biddle. The Onderdoncks 
came to Long Island in the early 1600’s—and Biddles have long 
helped shape American history. There is aristocracy about 
Mrs. Biddle’s looks, too—her complexion is so delicate, 
her care of it so fastidious. “I have a 1-Minute Mask with 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream regularly—three or four times a 


week,” she says. ‘The Mask has a genius for making 





and even lighter!” 


my skin look clearer, fresher 


AOR EET EE ER 


Mrs. Alexander W. Biddle is devoted to the 1-Minute Mask with Pond’s Vanishing Cream 


How to First—Cover your face generously—except near 
the eyes—with cool, silky Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 
Time this Mask—leaving on one minute for the 
cream’s “‘keratolytic” action to work. Then tissue off. 
Powder-catching little roughnesses and stubborn 
dirt particles are loosened and dissolved! 


make your skin 
look fresher 


and smoother 


You can’t help being impressed with 
this quick-time complexion re-styling! 
The “most perfect” skin looks even 
clearer, feels softer. And make-up goes 
on so smoothly! 

Of course, you know Mrs. Biddle and 


other smart society beauties use Pond’s 


POND'S 


a * 
VANISIING REAM 
Peupllalion 

Smooths - Holds Powder-Protect’ 


Vanishing Cream as a make-up base too! 
Just smooth the sheerest film of it over 
your skin—and leave it on. Not greasy 
—not drying! 


d 
PONS EKIEACT CO, New York Er wt 0? 


IMPORTANT! Conserve glass, manpower—buy one 
large jar of Pond’s instead of several smaller ones. 


THE MORE WOMEN AT WORK—THE SOONER WE WINI 












mend, Tessa and the J. Peter Lansing man 
were dancing in front of our table. She was 
staring at me. Her lipstick stood out like 
blood on her mouth, her face was so pale. 
She bowed, formally, like a queen, and 
turned back to the gray-haired man. 

All night long I tossed and worried. 

Jack had tried to take it calmly, as usual. 
“There’s probably a perfectly good ex- 
planation, Slats,” he said. “Go to sleep.” 

“T can’t. And you can’t explain clothes 
like that. Diamonds and furs, and a man old 
enough to be her father. Can you?” 

“Not offhand,” Jack said. ‘‘ But let’s not 
jump to ——” 

“Conclusions,” I finished. “It’s a con- 
clusion, all right. That’s the last we’ll see of 
her. But oh, Jack—what will we tell Bob? 
What if he gets his furlough? What if he 
comes home ts 

“‘Bob will have to decide for himself how 
he feels, Slats. Go to sleep.” 

But the thing that kept me awake was 
what Tessa was doing in our house in the 
first place. Being a sinful woman just didn’t 
jibe with giving Snooks a bath, somehow. 
I cried a little at last, because I’d been so 
fond of Tessa. She was so darned sweet. 

Toward morning I fell asleep. I woke up 
mad, though. I was concentrating on Bob 
when I went downstairs. I opened the 
kitchen door. There she was at the sink, just 
like any other day. 

The nerve of her, 1 thought. Then I re- 
peated it aloud. ‘‘The nerve of you,” I said. 

She turned quickly, her hair fanning in a 
circle. She put one wet hand out toward me. 
Her voice was unsteady. “Please, Mrs. 
Leonard, let me explain.” . 

“There’s nothing to explain, Miss— 
Jones,” I said, cold like an actress. “‘ Your 
life is your own. Only under the circum- 
stances, I can’t have you working for me— 
too!” 

“T was afraid that’s what you’d say. I 
wanted to tell you—and Bob. But I was 
afraid you wouldn’t let me stay if you knew. 
It was such a queer situation f 
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Queer’ is the word for it,” I snapy 
“What are you doing here, for pity’s sak 

“T told you. I wanted to do this 
wanted to be in a house.” 

“Yet you didn’t have the courage 
break off with—with the other life, be| 
you came here, did you? You_wanted} 
have your cake ——” 

“But how could I break off? I had 
make up all sorts of excuses, just to be Hi®” 
during the day. He—he would never hij® 
understood ——” 

There came a voice behind me. “Wr 
he?” it asked. 

“Bob!” I yelped. “‘What are you do 
home?” 

“T told you. I was trying to get a {ip 
lough. I got it.”” He looked at Tessa’s wip! 
face, then back to my flushed one. “‘ Whi!” 
all the trouble here?” b 

“Perhaps you’d better ask Tessa," | 
stated in my most dignified manner. 

I walked out of the room and upsta 
I even shut the bathroom door so I would 
be tempted to listen. My curiosity was 
low ebb, anyhow. I just felt terrible. Ie 
centrated on bathing Snooks and Dolly. 
the time Dolly was out to play and Sno * 
bundled up in his carriage, there wasn’# *’ 
sound in the house. 

I found Tessa in the breakfast nook, 
bright hair spread out on the cloth, 
shoulders heaving. When she looked up! 
me her face was streaked with tears, 
pathetic as Dolly’s. I hardened my hea 

““Where’s Bob?” I asked shortly. 

“He went upstairs.”” She took a | 
breath. “I’m going, Mrs. Leonard. | 
sorry I’ve caused you so much troubl 
Then her face crumpled again. ‘““Bob—E 
said he got the furlough to come home a 
marry me. But he doesn’t want to now.’ 

“T don’t see why he should,” I answerif## 

She stood up. Suddenly she was like thi™ 
girl last night, taller, almost queenly. #° 
don’t see why he shouldn’t,”’ she said quiet} | 
“Tf he really loved me he wouldn’t care.” 

I felt shocked. | 
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lail-you wouldn’t understand ‘either, I 
lly ss,” she said hopelessly, and went right 
trying to tell me. ‘You wouldn’t know 
at it’s like to be brought up in hotel 
-es by maids and governesses and a father 
never has time for you. When I was just 
tle girl I used to make my nurse take me 
st the little houses like yours. I used to 
at the lawns and try to see in the win- 
vs, wondering what it was like to have a 
Ime and a family.” 

Jer words buzzed around my head, an oc- 
‘Pional one stinging through with meaning. 
‘Then, when I got older, it was worse. 
jufivas shy. I read cookbooks. I put myself 
sleep thinking about making a home. 
it father liked it the 
ty it was.” 

{ held up a confused 
iad. ‘‘That was your 
‘her—the man you 
let, re with last night?” 
da ‘Of course,’’ she 
liogld. ““What did you 
Yvaqink? I’m—I’m The- 
le, Ifa Lansing.” 

Doll sat down, quick. 
Sa*Then I got this 
‘yaggea. I could tell father 
vas working for the 
nookfed Cross. I could get 
‘othside one of the little houses. I answered 
‘dur ad. That’s all there is.” She pushed 
tear arms into her camel’s-hair coat. ““You’ve 
iy it everything, Mrs. Leonard. Everything 
, fe always wanted.” 

k a/Shame rose up in me like a tide. I went 
id, Wer and touched her shoulder. ‘‘Tessa,” I 
troufid, “‘did you tell Bob all this?” 

jb) She nodded, pushing back the tears again. 
one “Then what is the matter?” 

wi “Bob says I made a fool of him,”’ she ex- 
ns jained forlornly. “‘He says I couldn’t fit 
likefto his life. He wants a girl he can take 
aily,f're of. Who'll need him.” 

wie ‘Why, that stupid young oaf,” I said 
wefudly and happily. “He hasn’t the brains 
‘ was born with. What does he think you 
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PASTIME 


B Men have so much more time for 
thinking. They have sort of time 
between times, what a woman never 
has. Men don’t have to tuck a dress 
under their knees every time they 
sit down in a windy subway car, or 
figure if they’ll have a pair of fresh 


—CHRISTOPHER MORLEY: 
Kitty Foyle. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
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came here for? Tessa—Theresa—honey— 
you just wait right here ——”’ 

I ran from the kitchen and up the stairs. 
I found Bob on the cot in Snooks’ room. 
I shook him until his teeth rattled. 

“You get downstairs, you crazy fool,” I 
said, “‘and apologize to that lovely girl. 
Where do you get so much pride all of a 
sudden? If Tessa can keep house for me, she 
can keep house for you.” 

Bob sat up. “All I could find were three 
rooms, sis. It’s dirty. It’s hot. No place for 
arich girl.” 

“Rich or poor, that’s Tessa you’re talking 
about. Now get!’ I gave him a push. I 
didn’t have to use much strength. I guess he 
was almost ready to go 
downstairs anyhow. 

I heard the kitchen 
door flap back and 
forth. Thenitwasquiet. 
I went to my room and 
started to brush my 
hair. That was one 
clinch I wasn’t going 
to sneak in on. Any- 
way, maybeifI brushed 
my hair every day it 
would look like Tessa’s. 

So, believe it or 
not, I solved that help 
problem with one of the richest girls in the 
country. Not that you’d know it, from her 
letters. They’re full of the three rooms near 
the post and the new drapes she’s made and 
the way Bob painted the bookcases. There’s 
been a lot of talk lately about learning to 
knit and hemming diapers. So it looks as 
though Tessa were well on her way to acquir- 
ing that family she wanted. She’ll get the 
house, too, after Bob gets out of the Army. 
Her father promised them that. 

Maybe Jack and I will have a maid again 
sometime. In the meantime, there’s a 
woman called Agnes who scrubs twice a 
week. She isn’t hiding from anything, except 
the dust in the corners, and she can’t cook. 
But she'll have to do for now. 
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IS YOUR Fig? READY? 


... for the new trim-waist- 
ed, snug-bodiced clothes? 
Now, more than ever, you 
need a pliant FLEXEES 
GIRDLE, a fine FLEXAIRE BRA. 
Ask your corsetiere. 





GIRDLES $5.95 up + FLEXAIRE BRAS $1 to $5. 
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Gig YOUR Lips a smooth gleam with Dorothy Gray 
Lipstick. Creamgy-moist, it helps soften dry lips... lends 
a look of rounded fullness to a thin, pinched mouth. In- 
delible as can be...stays on. Try the new Fashion Red 
...so fashion-right for any costume color! $1, plus tax? 









Here’s a mouth make-up trick that, 
strangely enough, few women know 


Ts your lower lip a bit too full? Then accent 
the upper lip. First, apply the luscious, new 
Dorothy Gray Fashion Red Lipstick lightly 
. fading it off at edges. On 
upper lip apply heavily... shaping to edge. 


to lower lip. . 






Copyright, 1944, by 
Dorothy Gray, Ltd. 


FROM THE FIFTH AVENUE SALON OF 


Dosey Ga 


AND AT THE BEST TOILET-GOODS COUNTERS 
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heiford 


Sor fine cheese 





FOR MELTING 





Shefford Chevelle. Smooth and easy. Fine for scrambled eggs, 
cheese dumplings, soufflés, as sauce for vegetables, fish. 


FOR SPREADING 

Shefford Cream Spreads. Wonderful variety for sandwiches, alone or with cold meats, chicken. 
(Cream Relish, Bleu, Pineapple, Olive Pimiento, Olde Yorke, Pimiento, Limburger, Swiss.) 
Shefford Cream Cheese. Tempting in sandwiches, with jelly, jam, peanut butter, bacon,-nuts. 
Shefford Snappy. Try it spread on apple slices. 


FOR SLICING 


Shefford in 8-02. packages. Delicious flavors with fruit pie, with salads, in sandwiches. (Olde 
Yorke, American, Swiss, Olive Pimiento, Pimiento, Limburger and Chevelle.) 


We’ve been making fine cheese products for forty years. We know good 
cheese flavors—and you'll find them in all these Shefford cheese foods. If 
your grocer doesn’t have a full assortment, remember that millions of 
pounds of Shefford Cheese must go to war. Try those you find and see how 
many delicious flavors Shefford provides for you. 


SHEFFORD CHEESE CO., INC. * * * * Green Bay, Wisconsin 
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your having an oyster stew if you’d rather. 
Don’t say J made any new rules about it. 


CLAM-AND-TOMATO 
BOUILLON 


Take 2 cans of minced clams and add 1 
quart of tomato juice and 1] pint of beef stock 
made from bouillon cubes, paste or powder. 
Season with salt and pepper, 1 teaspoon of 
grated onion and a few slices of lemon. Sim- 
mer until the flavor suits your taste. And, of 
course, you’ll get just as delicious a soup if 
you use fresh clams chopped with their 
juice; or, in a pinch, clam juice out of a bot- 
tle will do, but minced clams, canned or 
fresh, are best, to my way of thinking. 
This will serve six to eight. It won’t fill the 
biggest tureen. 


That question of stuffing. You know 
how to roast a turkey. I know you do. 
We've gone over the whole thing scores of 
times. The stuffing? Well, the stuffing is a 
subject that lends itself to endless discussion. 
Anyway, if you are like me, you will make it 
of not-too-stale bread, and not of a bunch of 
old bread crumbs that have accumulated 
over the past two years. Have the bread 
broken in a fine manner. Then mix with it 
enough sage to see that you’ve gol sage and 
can taste sage; and if you like other herbs in 
your turkey, put them in. It’s a free coun- 
try, isn’t it? Now you come to a veal point 
of issue. Will you join us of the salt-pork 
school, or will you stick to butter or mar- 
garine and so be more up-to-date and not 
too easily led? 


If it is salt pork. If you lean this way, 
chop or grind up about—oh, maybe 4% 
pound of fat and lean together, and mix it 
right into your bread and seasonings. Add 
salt and pepper and enough cold water to 
make the dressing slightly moist. I guess I 
forgot to say that this is for 2 good-sized 
loaves of bread. Be sure to freshen the piece 
of pork a little, anyway, in cold water. Take 


|| off that first briny business. Then stuff the 


bird and sew it up, truss and roast. Baste, 
no matter what kind of roaster you use, for 
basting does what nothing else will, and 
what you baste with is definitely your af- 
fair. Butter and hot water are good. Just 
one thing more. If you use butter or mar- 
garine in your stuffing, don’t skimp. Ought 
to be about 1 cup. 


Gravy and potatoes. Well, it has to be 
admitted that one of the big top attractions 
of a turkey dinner is potatoes—sometimes 
mashed, sometimes baked, often the sweet 
variety in one form or another. And this adds 
up to gravy, if you see what I mean. 


GLAZED SWEET- 
POTATO BALLS 


Scrub and cook 21% 
pounds of sweet pota- 
toes in boiling salted 
water. Drain. Peel the * 
potatoes. Season with 
salt and pepper and 
mash until smooth 
and fluffy. You’ll do 
some beating here. 
When cool enough 
to handle, make into 
balls. Roll the balls, 
as soon as they are 
shaped, in chopped 
salted peanuts. Put 
1144 cups of molasses 
and 3 tablespoons of 
butter or margarine 
in a frying pan and 
heat. Add the potato 
balls. Turn over and 
over in the hot sirup. 
Cook until nicely 
glazed. Better figure 
on having at least two 
of these for each ap- 


LUNDA 
WALTEE 


petite. 


as 


Onions don’t tell. Could they talk, eye 
among themselves, they’d have’ tall storie 
to tell, all right, about the way some of thei 
friends and relatives had been treated; any 
they’d be well within their rights, too, fo 
onions have certainly taken a lot of kickin 
around, so don’t you add to their troubles, 
Pick out onions as nearly alike as yo) 
can—it’s hard to boil some the size of a wal 
nut along with some with the proportionso 
a grapefruit. They can’t get done together 
And that is as plain as the nose on your face 
Just to make things a little more interes’ 
for you and the onions, I very confide 
recommend the receipt that follows. Hop 
you'll like it too. ot 


CREAMED ONIONS WITH || 


GREEN PEPPERS 


Peel the onions as per usual. Some folk 
claim holding a toothpick between the fron 
teeth will do away with tears. Others swea 
a piece of toast clamped firmly in the mout. 
is a sure panacea. Myself, I peel them wi 
der running water—and can vouch that 
works. Anyway, having got them ready, b 
them in salted water with 1 teaspoon 
sugar, and don’t let them fall all to piec 
When almost done, add a couple of sliced 
diced green peppers and finish the jo 
Drain very well indeed. 

Now put them all in a light—and I me 
light—cream sauce. (One of the very fe 
vegetables that aren’t ruined by this trea 
ment.) Season well. Dust with paprika 
and you have a dish that I could dip int 
with considerable enthusiasm at this ver 
moment. 


We're coming along. Where to? Spice 
apple-and-grapefruit salad. You can 
some pretty snappy results with this alo 
the line of arrangement, for there’s cold 
here, and more than a hint of somethi 
jeweled, and so I shall count on you to ma 
the most of it. Just be sure it’s all cold a 
well dressed; and when these two conditior 
be fulfilled, many salads can go ahead a 
take care of themselves. 


SPICED-APPLE- 
AND-GRAPEFRUIT SALAD 


The spiced apples: Peel and core 6 apple 
leaving them whole. Make a sirup of 1 c 
of sugar and 1 cup of old-fashioned red ci 
namon drops and 1 cup of water. (Cinn 
mon sticks and red coloring will do if t 
drops aren’t available.) Poach the apples 
the sirup, turning and turning, over a 
over again. Cook until tender. Lift out t 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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“Pve just been elected into the 
most exclusive club in town!” 
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w §” OU can fairly taste the sunshine of California 


and Hawaii in our Fruit Cocktail. Five fruits 





ives you, from the lands of sun and sea-air. 


irtlett pears at full ripeness . . . peaches from the — 


h Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys... ruby 
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cherries . . . luscious little seedless grapes. And our 
own plant-ripened Hawaiian pineapple with its 
famous peak-flavor sparkle. 

Serve this de luxe Fruit Cocktail chilled, in your 
best crystal...and there’s dessert that’s even 
more of a treat than before the war. Of course, we 
ean’t urge you to enjoy it often, because the pack 


is limited. But if your dealer is sometimes out of 


our Fruit Cocktail, then take Libby’s Peaches or 
Pears or Pineapple. In any fruit, you can always 


look to Libby’s for perfection! 


LIBBY, MCNEILL & LIBBY 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
Listen to "MY TRUE STORY”... thrilling real-life dramas! Every 
morning, Monday through Friday, 10:00 EWT, 9:00 CWT, 11:30 
MWT, 10:30 PWT. Blue Network Stations. 





WHERE FOOD GROWS FINEST...THERE LIBBY PACKS THE BEST 


FRUIT COCKTAIL 
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She tells him: “‘It’s airy 
and streaming with sun!”’ 

(No mention of windows 
that have to be done.) 


“T’ve found an apartment 
as cute as can be!”’ 
Writes Ann to her husband 
who’s sailing the sea. 


She isn’t a girl 
who would bother her Bill 
With the tale of her troubles | 
—because they are nil. 


With WINDEX it’s almost 
as easy as dreaming 
To polish your windows 
and get them a-gleaming. 


A spray and a wipe— 
they are done in a flash, 
At less than a penny 
per window in cash! 


Get WINDEX—the 20-ounce 
bottle’s a buy! 
(P.S. Do be cheerful 
when writing your guy!) 





Get Brighter Windows Quicker With— 


WINDEX 


DON’T TRUST cheap substitutes. There’s no streaking, 
no film, when you inSist on this noninflammable, oil-free 
cleaner that costs less than a penny per window. 





For Extra Economy, Buy the Big 20-ounce Size 


Copr. 1944. The Drackett Co. 


(Continued from Page 68) 
apples and chill them. Be sure they stay 
whole. Drain well too. 

Arrange alternate slices of apple and 
grapefruit sections on lettuce and serve with 
French dressing. And you'll have it very 
cold, I’m sure. 


And now for the pumpkin pie. Now 
we have reached the pumpkin-pie part of 
this dinner. Let’s pretend that the turkey is 
only hash-to-be and soup. How a turkey 
does hold out! 

And let’s make believe that the potatoes— 
and those who wanted mashed ones got 
them—were all eaten up, the onions like- 
wise, and only the last frail remnants of such 
things as cranberry sauce and celery remain. 
This pumpkin pie is the kind that mothers 
and grandmothers have made since Colonial 
days and long before, I guess. 

The most conspicuous difference between 
this pie and earlier ones occurs in the dolling 
up it has received by way of a maple-flavored 
meringue. Doesn’t do a bit of harm to tradi- 
tion or anything else. Does well by all, in 
fact. Go on and try it. 


PUMPKIN PIE WITH 
MAPLE MERINGUE 


Make a rich pastry and have it high in 
the pie plate, fluting it, as you can see. 
Some folks put a collar of cloth tightly 
fastened around at this point. Claim it does 
away with any tendency to lop down or run 
all over things—on the part of the pie, I 
mean. Put the crust in the refrigerator while 
you stir up the filling. 

For the Filling: Depending on the size of 
the plate is the quantity of filling you will 
need. But for an ordinary pie plate, take 1 
cup or 114 of strained, drained pumpkin; add 
22 cup of brown sugar, 14 teaspoon of gin- 
ger, 1 teaspoon or a little more of cinnamon, 
and a very little nutmeg. Add a little salt— 
say about 1 salt spoonful. Now beat 4 eggs 


THIS HOUR IS MINE 


(Continued from Page 24) 


Just the same. But it wasn’t so long ago. 
Two years. Maybe three. Same ash-gold 
hair, upswept now, and crowned by a tipsy 
hat. Same gray-green eyes and husky voice 
and red, silky mouth. Same streamlined 
slenderness and charm. 

“How’s California?” he asked, for that 
was where they had met. He was on a bridge 
job in the mountains outside Hollywood, 
and she had come on for a try at the movies. 
Not much luck, but the try was fun, and she 
was staying on because she liked it. They 
had seen each other often. She had been 
gay and friendly, so that he never thought 
of California without thinking of Elaine. 

She said she guessed California was all 
right. She’d been away all summer. Was 
stopping in New York now, and had run 
over to Princeton for the ball game. “‘And 
you?” she added. “‘Where are you bound 
for?” : 

“New York. Long Island,’ he said. 

They went out on the platform. It was 
crowded with luggage, and a man sat ona 
hand trunk reading a newspaper, but there 
was room for them to stand, pressed to- 
gether against the rail. He wished that he did 
not remember California quite so vividly. 

_ She noticed that he wore the Purple 
Heart. “Invalided, Hal?” 

“No,” he said. “‘I’ll be teaching °em how 
at Mitchel Field.” 

“And your D.S.C. I’m proud of you, cap- 
tain. I’ve thought of you a thousand times.” 

He smiled his strangely winning smile, 
doubting if she had thought of him twice. 
“Thank you, Elaine.” ' 

The gray-green eyes studied him. ‘“‘ You’re 
different,” she remarked. “But none of you 
come back the same. You just ought to be 
happier over coming back. Who’s waiting 
for you?” 

“A wife,” he said briefly. 

“Well, well. Poor little Hal. Don’t you 
like her?” 
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very light and mix with 2 eups of crea 
or if you can’t, use the richest milk you ¢ 
get. Beat all together with the pump) 
mixture and pour it into the pie shell. Be 
for ten minutes in a hot oven—450-475° 
to set the crust. Then shut the oven dowr 
325° F. and bake until a silver knife inse 
in the custard comes out clean. ~ ; 
The Meringue: Beat 3 egg whites ur 
stiff but not dry. Add 1 tablespoon of sug 
and 5 tablespoons of maple sirup, a spoc 
ful at a time—beating well after each ad 
tion. You know, the same old mering 
way. Flavor with a pinch of salt and 
dash of cinnamon and nutmeg. 
this the last thing and “frost” 
pie just before it makes its appearance 
the table. This is an unbaked meringi 
There’s something real nice about this, a 
it does bring a pumpkin pie up-to-dai 
style and all that sort of thing. : 
Things left out on purpose. So 
things you’ll be missing on this Thanksgj/ 
ing table. No oysters, no plum pudding, 
“boiled-cider applesass.”” The minceme 
didn’t get a play this time, but therd 
plenty just the same, and every single di 
belongs. All a part of Thanksgiving, and 
wouldn’t really be Thanksgiving with o 
of them missing. So we'll save the rest t} 
Christmas. I like to think of storeroor| 
and plenty stored away. 

Oh, I meant to say that we used to sweet 
our pumpkin pies—and other pies too— 
maple sugar. I don’t know why I forgo 
mention that, but I was wondering if it ¥: 
going to snow. Looks like it, and there’s| 
feeling in the air. Up north there would: 
be any doubt, but in this effete and tentativ# 
clime, never making up its mind, shill! 
shallying with nothing stable, like a Vi) 
torian antimacassar or a horsehair rocke§— 
slipping, you know. f 

Here’s wishing you a nice snow, depend 
ing on where you live and how you like ij 
And as lovely a Thanksgiving as ever was. 

i 
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“T don’t know her,” he replied. a 
“Furlough wedding,” she said though \ 
tully. ‘‘Don’t take it too hard.” T 
“That’s the trouble, I don’t. The dese li 
wiped my slate pretty clean. The eter a is 
blowing sand. There are things I remembe#t 
all right—events. Then there are episode ; 
that just—faded out. I tell myself this wag- 
a marriage, not an episode. But it’s like at 
dream—except that I try to remember why ; 
I did it. I must have had a reason. It ca 
just happen.” 
“Maybe you’d been at grape, Hal. Re§- 
member the pink champagne at Ciro’s?”” | 
“‘Coffee,’”’ he answered, “‘at the cantee 4 
We walked out in the rain and talked. I’ 1 F 
about as reminiscent as a tank generally, b 
this business of going away, not expecting tc! 
come back —— Maybe I wanted somebody) 
to say good-by to, somebody that belonged, 
Or maybe it was the way she listened. M | 
hunch is she got a big dose of my past. The§ 
early part, of course.” 
“Mom and measles and the old swimmin’ 
hole,” suggested Elaine. 
He answered, ‘‘All I know is she listened, 
and I felt better.” 
“Anybody would listen to you, dear. 
What then?” 
“A week end in the country, and I shoved 
off. Period.” 
“But her letters ——’”’ said the girl. 
“They didn’t sound like her. Then I began 
to forget how she had sounded—or looked.” | 
“No picture?” 
He produced a letter, took from it the§ 
snapshot of a girl in overalls and Lilly Dache § 
turban. 
“She’s smiling, at any rate,’ observed 
Elaine. ‘‘My guess is she’s making her own § 
life. I found out about such things last 
year,” she added, handing the picture back. 
“T married a soldier too.” i 
“You would,” he answered after a pause. 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

“Yes, I would. I followed him from camp 
to camp. We saw it would never work. These 
war-built cages are claptraps, easy to break 
out of. We both felt better after we got 
loose.’’ She paused a moment. “‘Must you 
go home tonight?” she asked. 

“T wired I was coming,” he said. 

“You probably upset her evening,’ re- 
marked Elaine. “I’ll be gone tomorrow, 
back to California.” 

“But why?” 

“Train reservations. And I gave up my 


apartment at the hotel. You’re late in arriv- | 


ing.”” He was silent, and she added, “I 
might be persuaded to stay if you cared 
enough to come later in the evening.” 

‘T’'ll come, of course,” he said. 

She gave him the name of her hotel. “Say 
around nine o’clock. Friends will be there 
for dinner. I’ll get rid of them.” 

Nine o’clock. He could manage that. 
And why not? After the desert a man is apt 
to take the things that he remembers. 
Elaine belonged to the wander days that had 
fed his restlessness, to the freedom that had 
sometimes bored him, but remained the 
familiar as against the strange bondage he 
had arranged for his return. He had been 
going back doggedly. He wondered if Africa 
had bent his spirit, and if Elaine was about 
to straighten it out again. 

In New York he retrieved their bags, put 
her in her taxi. She smiled and waved from 
the window. Gay, lovely face under the crazy 
hat. It stayed with him after she had gone. 


Tue train from New York was coming 
now. Janet had just made it. She stood 
breathless with the effort, knowing that 
in a minute he would be here. He had never 
seen this brown tweed suit and yellow 
sweater, had never seen her hair bobbed like 
this. The factory required that you bob, but 
she had worn her hair in a chignon when he 
knew her—dark and smooth, with a flower 
over her ear. She hoped she wouldn’t look 
strange. She didn’t want anything to seem 
strange to him. She wanted him to feel that 
he had come home. 

The train came to a stop. There! Getting 
off, looking about him. She pressed through 
the crowd. 

“Hello, Hal.” 

He looked at her with the eyes that she re- 
membered. Her arms went around his neck. 
They embraced and kissed. 

“Come this way,” she said quickly. ‘“‘The 
station bus ——” 

They sat side by side in the bus. The 
countryside was October red and gold, the 
twilight gray with the threat of rain. She 
felt numb now that it was happening. And 
he did look thin. His eyes—the same eyes— 
were different somehow. They had the look 
that the eyes of returned soldiers often had. 
The look of men who have gone through 
hell and been scorched by it. 

She said, ‘‘The factory’s in that direction. 
Just a short ride.” 

He answered that he hadn’t realized. 
Mitchel Field, he thought, would be pretty 
close too. He knew this part of the country, 
but he did not know this girl. He had come 
to her here because he was married to her, 
and she had met his train for the same rea- 
son. They were going to her flat or her room 
together, but they were strangers. Mitchel 
Field. Too close. He could get a transfer if 
he asked for it. 

She rang the bell, and they got off. He 
went with her across a field and along a side- 
walk toward a scattering of houses. They 
stopped at the first one, a small place of 
whitewashed brick with a thatched roof and 
a stone chimney. There was a white picket 
fence and a lattice gate. He opened the gate 
and they went up a flagstone path. 

She unlocked the door. A long, low- 
ceiled room with books and deep chairs. 
Vine leaves looked in at the window. She 
closed the door on the dimness. 

She thought, He’ll take me in his arms now. 
He'll talk. He'll be himself. 

He set down his bags, looking around him. 
“Are you here alone?”’ he asked. 

“All alone.”” She opened the bedroom 
door, switched on a lamp inside it. ‘Din- 
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FACE AND NECK 


ner’s under way,” she said. “‘ You’ve time for 
a shower if you want it, and if you don’t ——”’ 

She was talking to him as if he were a 
guest. It was his strangeness, his remote- 
ness. He’s been in hell, she remembered. And 
I didn’t expect to begin where we left off. But 
he didn’t seem to have come back, to be 
really there. 

She left him, and he went into the bed- 
room with its chintz hangings and deep, 
canopied bed. There was a dressing table 
with a ruffled skirt and feminine fittings, and 
a stout male highboy that held articles from 
his trunk—nail clippers and stiff military 
brushes he had almost forgotten. He picked 
them up, glad to see them again. 

In the shower he thought, Odd, her taking 
this place, living here alone. Obviously she 
had been making her own life, as Elaine had 
surmised. He remembered that she had 
been living alone when he met her. He had a 
feeling that when he told her he was going 
out she would not object. 

He enjoyed the hot water, the pine- 
scented soap, the rough towels; enjoyed his 
shave and the stiff military brushes. He 
came out in a clean uniform. 

Janet was nowhere about, but he heard a 
sound in the kitchen, smelled an odor that 
had thyme in it. She was at the oven, a slim 
aproned figure. At his step she turned a 
flushed face, smiling suddenly. 

“Charming domestic scene,” he observed. 

“You look wonderful,” she answered. 
“But it’s not a formal dinner. And I'll take 
poison if you don’t like roast lamb.” 

“It’s a favorite,” he assured her. ‘Can I 
help?” 


HIDDEN CHARM 


Some friends of mine were exam- 
ining a house with a view of 
rental. 

**Now this room,”’ said the agent, 
“is arranged so it can be convinc- 
ingly made into a den or a small 
library, if you want to thoroughly 
guestproof the house.”’ 


—From SPEAKING FOR MYSELF, 
by Stewart Edward White, copyright, 1921, 1929, 
1933, 1934, 1943, reprinted by permission from 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 


“Yes, you can get the ice cubes. And you 
can light the candles.” 

He stood looking at something on the 
kitchen shelf. ‘Funny thing,” he said. ““We 
had a red cooky bin like that when I was a 
kid. Most people have a jar, but a jar wasn’t 
big enough.” 

She was taking the brown Betty out of the 
oven. She couldn’t see it very well for the 
mist in her eyes. He hadn’t noticed the lat- 
ticed gate or the flagstone walk, but he saw 
the cooky bin, and it took him back. She 
blinked and the brown Betty became visible. 
It was brown enough. He came with the ice 
cubes, and she filled the two glasses. She 
took off her apron while he lit the candles. 

There were doilies on the polished table, 
and a clear bowl of marigolds from the gar- 
den. He spoke of the flowers as he drew out 
her chair. “‘They’re the color of your 
sweater.” 

She looked at him beyond the candles. 
You're even more wonderful than you were, 
she thought. Sterner, finer, with your Service 
Cross. I knew you'd be wearing the Purple 
Heart and your captain’s bars, but I didn’t 
know the cross. It’s going to take years for you 
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to tell me everything. 

He said as he carved the roast, “I’ve got 
to go out after dinner. I hope you don’t 
mind.” 

“Tonight!” It was.an exclamation. 

He answered with apparent relevancy, 
“T’ve orders to report tomorrow at Mitchel 
Field. I’m back as an instructor.” 

“‘Oh, then”’—this wasnews—‘“‘ then you’ve 
things to see to tonight.” 

Z “T’ve an appointment, at any rate.” He 
7 hated the subterfuge, hated the necessity for 
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coffee, remembering that he took it with his 
dinner. 

“Like our house?” she asked. 

“Very much.” He felt relieved. “How 
long have you been in it?” 

““Since I came out here to work. The peo- 
ple who owned it had been called away by 
the war. I didn’t do anything except add 
the fence and bring out my furniture.” 

“You don’t mean you bought it?” 

“We bought it. Your allotment and my 
wages. I had enough for a down payment. 
It’s not an expensive section.” 

Again that manacled feeling. What was it 
Elaine had said? ‘“‘These war-built cages 
are claptrap, easy to break out of.” This 
house was not claptrap. It looked rooted 
and solid. She must have made innumerable 
sacrifices to buy it. Well, Elaine was not 
talking about houses. And why shouldn’t 
Janet have bought herself one? She could 
always use it. 

He said merely, “‘You didn’t write me 
about it.” 

She answered, “I was afraid you might 
worry, my being here alone.” 

She was right about that. He would have 
worried, especially at first. He remem- 
bered a strong sense of responsibility where 
Janet was concerned, a responsibility he had 
rather liked. 

“No burglars around here?” he inquired. 

She nodded. “‘I used to put my forks and 
spoons and your polo cups under the bed at 
night. And I kept a little money on hand for 
them to steal. I 
hear they get mad 
if they don’t find 
anything.” 

He laughed. He 
had seen his tro- 
phies ranged proud 
and shining in the 
living room. She 
was a nice kid, 
really. True, he 
wouldn’t have 
known her on the 
street if he had run 
ImtOet 0 dine 
straight dark bob, 
the lost-child look 
in her blue eyes 
stirred no memory 
at all, nor told him 
why. That lost 
look—perhaps she, 
too, couldn’t re- 
member why. Yes, 
she could use the 
house when the time 
came. 

He finished his brown Betty and they went 
into the living room. I’ll wash the dishes 
after he’s gone, she thought. What a way to 
spend this first evening, alone, washing 
dishes! She wondered if she had felt sorrier 
for herself all the time he was away. Where 
was he going tonight, and why? I wish I 
knew, she thought. Not all of him had come 
back to her. That was the chance she had 
taken. Somehow she felt that if he went to- 
night he would never be wholly hers again. 
But you couldn’t drug a man and hold him. 
You couldn’t chain him. Holding his body 
there wouldn’t hold him, if he wanted to go. 


Sue put on a light under a red shade. It 
was raining. She saw the drops on the black 
pane, heard the whisper on the roof. 

““You’ve time for a smoke,” she said, see- 
ing him glance at the clock on the wall. 

He fingered in his pocket for a cigarette, 
left off when she came from somewhere with 
a weathered old pipe and a sack of tobacco. 
“Out of your trunk,” she said; and he, 
“Whata gal!” ; 

She indicated the big Sleepy Hollow chair 
beside the hearth. “‘Sit there,” she said. 
“You can go when you must, but this little 
hour is mine.” 

He obeyed, filling and starting his pipe 
while she lit the fire. The chair was deep 
and comfortable, but he had no notion of 
relaxing too thoroughly and missing his 
train. The trouble with a pipe was you did 
relax. Smoking, he looked at Janet. There 
was something impish about her as she knelt 
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there with the firelight on her face. Onc 

fore they had sat beside a log fire— 
than once—up in Maine. It came ba 

him now like a shred of dream—a log fit 
a log cabin. Nice room she ef here. 

able. Her pictures were good. All her tt 
were good. Some of them looked old, 
they had been handed down to her. 

banjo clock, the desk, the rosewood | 
He discovered more possessions of his 01 
books, photographs, a couple of ash t 
while over the mantel —— 


Sue saw that something had amused 
She moved, still kneeling, and sat on 
rug at his feet. ““Tell me about the phi 
graphs,” she said. That ought to occupy 
a while. “I don’t know one from the off 
but they were in your trunk.” 

“Well, let’s see. That one that you 
framed so neatly was my first love. | 
married a sheepman from Oklahoma ; 
broke my heart.” 

“T thought it was your sister,”’ said Jai 
contemplating the sheepman’s bride as if 
meant to know her next time. 

“She was my teacher,” he explained 
was fourteen. That’s my sister. She sent 
my things, and wrote you the letter. A 
that in the little silver frame is my mothe 

“What?” exclaimed Janet. “‘But the p 
trait over the mantel is your mother.” 

“That’s my Aunt Julia.” 

Janet sat up straight. “She comes rig 
down.”’ Then as he shook his head, ob 
ously enjoying hi 
self, “But 
started you on yo 
wanderings. Jug 
the thought of h 
sends you toward | 
train. I’ll bet any 
thing that she’s f 
blame for yo 
wanting to ——” 

“Leave Auf 
Julia lie,’”’ he 
“Tonight, at an 
rate. I owe her thé 
for willing me f 
picture.” 

“She does lo 
warlike,” admitt 
Janet. ‘“‘But sti 
thought ——”’ 
voice grew unevel 
“T wanted ever} 
thing to make yo 
feel at home, s 
you’d never wan 
to wander an| 
_ more.) 

“T know,” he said, as grave as she. “T! 
cooky bin.” 

“The cooky bin, and the fence yo 
couldn’t climb, and the lattice gate.” Loo 
ing up at Aunt Julia, eying them bellige 
ently, she began to laugh. “After all, it 
funny—my fixing up things so cozy a 
Aunt Julia roosting on the mantelpiec 
breaking the spell.’’ Suddenly she stoppe 
laughing and stood up. Funny or not, A 
Julia was coming down. 

He grabbed her around the waist, drew he 
down into his arms, kissed her and held h 
close. ‘‘ Janet, do you know why you marrie 
me?” 

“Do I know? Crazy man, I love you.” | 

“And I know why I married you. I foun} 
out just now. It’s because your eyes crink]} 
when you laugh.” 

“Not good enough,” she said, drawing 
face down to hers again. You've come back 
Oh, my darling, you're here at last. 

“That’s not all. It’s because your mouth— 
it’s sweet. It’s because of all I felt in yo 
not knowing. I know now—all I just felt.) 

They were silent while the rain beat on th 
black panes and Aunt Julia stared fro 
above the mantel. They didn’t see Aun 
Julia. They saw only each other and the fire 

From its corner the banjo clock stru 
nine. 

“Your appointment!” whispered Janet™ 
“When is it?” 

He pressed her head back into the holloyg 
of his shoulder. “It’s too late now,” he said 
“It’s all over.” 
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THREE LAME MEN 


(Continued from Page 21) 


go everywhere in this perforated 
tie. Open toe, open back. 

Now that I had a definite plan, I was hap- 
pier than I had been for quite a while. I’d 
decided I wouldn’t say a thing about it to 
Jane. When she came and found me there, 
I’d get a pretty good idea whether she was 
really glad to see me or not. 

George, too, stopped being quite so dis- 
gusted at the prospect of his enforced holi- 
day. We used to lie there, planning like two 
kids. We pored over maps, and discovered 
the name of the chief agent in Carfax was 
Mr. Fosdick. While we planned in whispers, 
Paul lay there in the other bed, tossing and 
muttering. 

“This fellow,” said George, with an im- 
patient sniff, “I shall be happy to get away 
from him. He is not at all gay.” 


MIMI ¢ Breakfast to bedtime, 
| New Vitaplastic sole. 


Carfax is a quaint old town, with narrow 
cobbled streets, and crooked leaning houses, 
and quaint old inns with bottle glass in the 
windows. Mr. Fosdick’s office was a little 
gem of antiquity, with oak beams and white 
plaster walls. He was a small man in enor- 
mous knickerbockers. Unfortunately he 
took a dislike to George at sight. 

We explained—or rather, I did—what I 
was looking for. 

Mr. Fosdick meditated. “‘I have the very 
property,” he said. “The very property. 
But I am not at all sure the owner would 
care to let to foreigners.” 

“It is I who am proposing to take the 
place,” I said. “‘My friend will only be a 
visitor. I have brought references.”’ I had 
an English mother, and I’d taken the trou- 
ble to get a letter from my bank, and an- 
other ‘rom‘my boss, who is a pretty high- 
ranking officer and knew my mother’s fam- 
ily and has been pretty good to me on that 
account. 

After Mr. Fosdick had taken a look at my 
references he seemed to feel better. “The 
cottage is a little way off the road, across a 
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FERNE e@ Dainty sandal for 
daily duty. Open-worked for 


charm and light-footed comfort. 









@ Wouldn’t you like to see your 
skin smooth, unblemished, soft- 
looking? Then try Noxzema 
Medicated Skin Cream. Noxzema 
not only soothes irritations, helps 
smooth and soften rough, dry 
skin, but helps hea/ ugly pimples 
and unsightly blemishes 


Complete Range of Sizes and Widths 
Vitality Open Road Shoes 
for Outdoor and Campus Wear 
$5.50 and $6.00 


VITALITY SHOE COMPANY « Division of INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY e ST. LOUIS, MO. 


With Howe 


Help your skin to normal soft 
smoothness this medicated wa 


Nurses were among the first to 
discover how grand Noxzema is 
as a skin aid. Millions of girls 
use Noxzema today. It’s snow- 
white, greaseless! See if it doesn’t 
help improve your skin. 10%, 35¢, 
50¢, $1 (plus tax). At all drug 


counters. 
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field. Lounge, two sitting rooms, four be 
rooms, bath, usual offices. And? what tod 
is perhaps the hardest thing of all to z 
quire—a woman goes with the place.” 

George perked up. “Ha,” he said. “He 
far will she go?” 

‘Please, George, will you shut up!” 

Mr. Fosdick had winced and closed 
eyes. ‘““The butcher comes round. Also t 
bread. The fish calls.” 

I interrupted him. There was no use was 
ing further time. It was obviously just 
kind of place that would suit us. ‘‘I’ll ta 
it,” I said. ““When can we move in?” 

We moved in next day. Mr. Fosdi 
drove us out in his car, which resembled 
tin box with a sewing machine inside. 
was sunny; the whole world was painted’ 
lovely shades of gold and cinnamon a 
brown. The village street ran uphill the wag 
Jane had told me. And there was the oj 
church, with the stocks in the churchyar 
and the inn with its ivy-clad walls a 
cobbled yard. 

Mr. Fosdick stopped the car at the top 
the hill. From there the road meandered @- 
a few yards and then came to a sudden er 
in golden-brown woods. “There you ar 
That is Paddocks,” said Mr. Fosdick. 

It certainly was the quaintest little hou 
I have ever seen. It looked like a mushroo 
or series of mushrooms huddled together 
the middle of the field. Strange little dorm 
windows burst through the thatch crooked] fy 
and every window and door was just off tl, 
straight. 

“But it’s delightful,” I said. “It looks ; 
though a witch should come floating fro: 
the door on a broomstick.” 

“Well, a witch is supposed to have liveg.. 
here once. One Nellie Connolly. She wal, 
burned at the stake.” li 

Mr. Fosdick opened the crooked door a 
led us into a crooked passage. 
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“Mrs. Crumbit—Mrs. Crumbit,” he called. 
|), have brought along your gentlemen.” 

ou There was a noise like the one the sea lion 
},,,,¥akes in the zoo when it clambers along the 


hat tl 
1 cks after fish. Mrs. Crumbit appeared, 
».” pting the passage rather tightly, drying her 


inds on her apron. “And both lame! 
fell,” she said admiringly, “come in and 
, }ll take your bags oop for you. I suppose 
lie rest of the luggage is coming along.” 

“Y We said we didn’t have any other luggage. 
“We're only over here for the war,” I said. 
‘We travel light. My friend here, Mr. 
'Feorge, is a Pole.” 

‘4! “Eh, poor thing,” said Mrs. Crumbit, 
‘tady, apparently, to make allowances for 
hat could not be helped. 


a “And I’m an American. 
il ut I had an English 
wide, 
inte dy 


out England and Eng- 
George > 



















» & “Oh, well, I dessay he’ll 
tog ‘rumbit genially. “Mind first choice.~ 
at our heads going up. Last 

entleman I had here bled 
mething crool. I was 
lways having to go round after him spong- 
,__ ag hair off them beams.” 
“00 We advanced upstairs, adopting a slightly 
httrouching position. 
ium’ “Tq have these two rooms if I was you. 
ot that it’s any of my business,” said Mrs. 
crumbit, ‘‘to advise you, but there it is.” 
George wandered off while Mrs. Crumbit 
‘lind I discussed the housekeeping. She 
‘vould come in and see to things all except 
Sundays, and any time when Albert turned 
lp unexpected for leave. Albert was her only 
“on. She would sweep, clean and lay fires. 
. decided that in these servantless days we 
ad fallen on our feet. 

“Do you know a young lady around here 
—talled Jane Raeburn?” I asked. 





















Paul Kruger, president of 
the Transvaal. once de- prepared some Brussels 


cided a dispute between two sprouts for our dinner. 

brothers about an inheritance His voice rang out con- 
of land in Seuth Africa thus: fidently, “‘Iclimb! I seem 
ee ee oes ec the to see he comes at me. I 
ick it oop,” said Mrs. and, and let the other have — tyrn. I shoot him with 


Cecil Rhodes. (Harper & Bros.) 
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“What—our Miss Jane?” said Mrs. 
Crumbit. ‘‘Why, I’ve known her. since she 
was no size at all, ever such a nice young 
lady! And her father, the doctor, is ever 
such a nice gentleman. And her mother’s not 
so bad, either.’’ She polished up a plate till 
it shone like a saint’s halo. ‘House on the 
hill—green gates. You can’t miss it. Just 
fancy you knowing our Miss Jane!” 


On Thursday I caught the bus that 
passed the post office, and went into Carfax 
to do some shopping. I felt mighty domesti- 
cated as I limped along carrying a basket. I 
wanted George to come with me, but he 
said no, he would remain at home and im- 

, prove his English by talk- 
ing with Mrs. Crumbit. I 
left him sitting on the 


other, so I know a little SELF-SERVICE kitchen table, describing 


his last crash, while she 


SARAH G. MILLIN: = my backside. I zoom. 


Wham. Now I am crash- 
ing. Black smoke is pour- 
ing from my behind.” 

“Well, fancy!’’ said Mrs. Crumbit. ‘“‘Just 
fancy that! You poor boy.” 

The bus took me along a switchback road, 
edged with fields where plowmen were al- 
ready plowing. The rich chocolate-colored 
soil was trimmed with scavenging sea gulls. 
Next year’s harvest already being prepared, 
I thought, and it made me homesick for 
my own bit of earth and the crops I grew 
on it. 

Carfax is a very old town, with a market 
and a cross in it that signified Queen Eleanor 
rested there on her last journey. I went along 
to have a look at it, and bought a bunch of 
chrysanthemums to put in our sitting room, 
and a large round cake which the woman in 

(Continued on Page 79) 


Trims, slims and streamlines your 


figure with sublime comfort. 
“, Raschel Knit, fashioned to 
fit ...won’t run, roll or 
creep up. Coming... 
as soon as Lastex 
is available. 


358 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1 
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Give Your Lips This Tantalizing Luscious Beauty! 


You, too, can imbue your lips with Louis Philippe ANcGELUs Lipstick — 
the same bewitching lip-allure used for years by many of the loveliest 
screen actresses and social celebrities. 

The remarkably beautifying qualities of ANGELUs are due to its special 
creamy base. It is evenly balanced “just right” in texture. Just hard 
enough to enable you to outline your lips in any shape you desire — 
just soft enough so that it spreads on divinely smooth and “‘stays put” 
for hours without caking or drying. 

ANGELUs is famous for its gorgeous clear shades that lend fascinating 
lip-allure! Economy size is only 49¢, de luxe size 79¢, plus tax, At all 
cosmetic counters. 

“Glamour-Veil” Your Skin With 


Triple-Refined ANGELUs Face Poudre 


ANGELUs Face Poudre is ¢riple-refined to insure 
enchantingly smooth texture — it clings for 
hours without caking. Economy size only 
49¢ (plus tax). Also handsome de luxe size. 
Seven glorious shades. 
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Tempting food like this needs no second in- 


vitation fora hungry family and eager guests! 


They all welcome a steaming hot bowl of 
soup ... welcome it all the more when served 
with crisp crackers and appetizing Parkay 
Margarine, the spread that tastes so good and 
adds such wholesome nourishment to foods. 


A perfect way to start a meal. 


Delicate Appetizing Flavor 


And when the next course comes, Parkay 


again willadd its satisfying goodness to bread 
& : 


' Uy Rs Wry aan 


The Parkay you buy from your dealer Is pure, natural white, For table uses, you can make It a rich appetizing yellow by adding the artificial coloring 
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that accompanies each package, 


hot rolls, to potatoes and other vegetables. 
Parkay’s fresh, delicate flavor is the result of 
skillfully blending wholesome American farm 
products .. . notably bland, sweet vegetable 
oils and fresh, pasteurized skim milk to which 


Kraft adds flavor cultures produced from milk. 


For Nutrition — Energy 
— Vitamin A 
Parkay Margarine is as much a contribution 
to good daily nutrition as it is to your enjoy- 


ment of other wholesome foods, because it 
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helps provide the energy you need for hard 
work and play. It is one of the best energy 
foods you can serve. And Parkay is fortified 
with Vitamin A—never contains less than 
9,000 (U.S.P. XII) units in every pound. 
Hence it is a reliable year ‘round source of 
this important vitamin. 


*R.S.V.P. Answer this invitation to good 
nutrition by ordering Parkay Margarine from 
your dealer today! 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY, Chicago 90, Illinois 
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= LAME MEN 


(Continued from Page 77) 
iop kindly warned me wouldn’t be 


good. 
an’t get the stuff to put in them,” she 


copped outside an old bookshop and 
in. There certainly were some quaint 
ooks, and I collected Witchcraft in 
nd, A Book of Spells, and Historie of 
arish of Padwycke in Sussex and the 
es Coven. I also got an English gram- 
d an exercise book for George. 

was now one o'clock, so I went to the 
n Donkey to have some lunch. Only 
d can produce inns like the Golden 
ey. There was a big wood fire in the 
e before which stood four solemn gen- 
n in dark clothes, like four black crows. 
at is the coroner’s court,”’ said the 
. “They lunch here every day when 
ourt is sitting. There’s plenty of acci- 
, one way and another, and a murder or 
ow and again. . . . What’ll you have, 
e curry? Oh, don’t have the curry, 
_ wouldn’t care to see you eating that 
! Try the omelet, sir.” 

at’s wrong with the curry?” 

’s not for me to say, sir. I hope I know 
lace, but all the same, sir, you let me 
you a nice omelet.” 

idn’t care much what I ate, so I fell in 
is plan, and fought a sinister suspicion 
maybe there was some connection be- 
the curry and the coroner’s court. 
king I’d tell George about it to make 


gh the tale of 


ed a gavotte 
d the church 
ple with Satan 


as difficult to 
zine such dark 


ing in, his beau- 
| face outlined 
inst the dark oak 
eling. He looked tired and sad and dis- 
ed, and he sat down and stared moodily 
cont of him. What a very strange coinci- 
e, I thought, that the third of the lame 
1 should fetch up in the same neighbor- 
'd. Neither George nor I had talked to 
u about our plans.: 

Hello, Paul,” I called. “Come and sit 
r here and tell me what you are doing in 


2 LIMPED over and took the empty seat 
my table. “As for me,” he said, “I am 
king for a strong beam. With a hook in it. 
en I shall go out and find a piece of rope. 
‘m Dieu, what a country! I leave the 
ipital—I seek for the hotel. But I cannot 
in. I come with the luggage and they 
| - ‘No, no, full up!’ Everywhere I look, 
| up.” 

“It’s strange you should have chosen this 
ce,”’ I said, “for George and I live quite 
ar by. I’ve taken a cottage.” 
‘Naturellement. I forget it that you are 
»rich young man. It is very fortunate for 
u. One man has nothing. One man has 
erything. C’est la vie!” 

{ thought, Jf I looked like Paul, I wouldn’t 
nk I had nothing. From where I sat I got 
‘ood view of myself in a mirror, and I could 
y hope that folks would think mine a kind 


The omelet had come and seemed to be a 
tt of reinforced rubber. Paul, I noticed, 
tthe curry. I wondered on what principle 
€ waiter worked, and whom he chose to 





WwW was a warm red light 


all through the tent, and a 
tremendous crashing in our ears. 
- The bronze nets seemed to tighten 
around us like webs. Men scrambled 
from the cots in search of impos- 
sible safety. A silver sliver shim- 
mered in the dark, and one man 
fell. We had to get out, but there 
was nowhere to go.” 
Here is the true Christmas story 


of a Jap-held island in the South 
Pacific, told by S/Sgt. Hobert 
Douglas Skidmore, who saw his 
men fight, live and die for one 
more step toward victory. Read 


Shoulder the Sky 


complete in the it 
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warn and who he decided could take their 
chance. ; 

All the time we ate I was thinking I ought 

to tell Paul he could come along and shack 
up with us. I didn’t want to ask him. George 
and I got along together so well, and two is 
company. Then I felt I was acting pretty 
mean. We were all in this war together and 
it was a poor show if we didn’t help one 
another when we could. 
In THe end, I was glad when I had done it. 
Paul’s face lit up and for a moment I thought 
he almost had tears in his eyes. I laughed 
the way men do when the atmosphere gets 
more emotional than they care about. 

“That will make Three Lame Men,” I 
said. 


George, who is usually one of the best- 
natured fellows in the world, rather to my 
surprise was quite horrible about it. ‘Why 
do you bring this Paul here?’’ he demanded 
when Paul had gone upstairs with his two 
suitcases to unpack. 

I said, “‘He had nowhere to go. And he 
doesn’t look at all well.” 

“Any man who has nowhere to go and is 
not getting very well, is he then coming in 
here?’’ George was angrier than I have ever 
seen him except when he told me the story 
of what happened one night in Gdynia. 

“He won’t worry you any, George.” 

“Naturally he will worry me. I do not like 
it, these men who shriek into the night.” 

-“T thought of 


the other side of the 
house. He can 
scream himself blue 
in the face and none 
of us will hear him.” 


bought for him, and 
the funny old vol- 
umes about sorcer- 
ies that Ihad bought 
for myself. 

““You are too 


gloomily. “I think 
it someday you are 
going to suffer for 


He picked up one 
of my old books and 
turned the pages. At 
the end there were 
old recipes and simples: To Cure the Evil 
Eye .. . To UndoaSending . . . ToCast 
a Spell Backwards . . . A Love Potion. 

“‘Aha—TI like this book,”’ said George. “‘It 
is possible I shall see something here to turn 
this Paul into a monkey.”’ He added mood- 
ily, ‘‘He will not have far to go.” 


Mrs. Crumbit liked Paul. Women always 
took to him at sight. “‘Another foreigner?” 
she asked. 

“He comes from Alsace-Lorraine,”’ I said. 
“He is a Frenchman.” 

“Well, he can’t help that, pore chap,” 
said Mrs. Crumbit. “The apple charlotte is 
in the oven, and I’ve put the Brussels 
sprouts on, so if you don’t mind I'll be get- 
ting along. Albert’s back and, as usual, in 
some kind of a scrape, I will be bound.”’ She 
went off singing down the lane. 

After supper that night George was still 
taken up with necromancy, and I had to sit 
and listen to Paul while he talked about his 
love life. Like all Frenchmen, he had had 
quite a bit of love life, and few inhibitions. 
I didn’t listen much. I said, ‘‘Swell,”’ and 
“For heaven’s sake,” at appropriate inter- 
vals and thought my own thoughts. Of 
Jane. She was coming tomorrow, my love, 
my sweet. And my heart would leap at her 
tread, though I’d lain a twelvemonth dead. 


I knew there were only two busses that 
Jane could catch; a young man in love gets 
everything planned. I sat down on the 
church wall and the busy whirl of Padwick 


that. I’ve put him |: 
in the little room at | 


To take his mind off || 
it, I showed him the |. 
grammar and exer- |. 
cise book I had] 


kind,” said George |; 
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1S a real 


7S ~ Tender Nabisco Shredded Wheat 
)x with milk, sugar, fruit—starts 


eae your morning full of energy. 


You'll like the toasted wheat flavor of these big tender biscuits. So 
satisfying, so tasty, so full of good substantial nourishment. Delicious 
with just milk and sugar—a double treat with fruit added. Builds you 
up to a cheery morning. Helps make your work a pleasure! 






Rich in food energy, too! Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat is made from 100% whole wheat, one 
° of the Basic 7 Foods our Government advises 


to guard good health. 


NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 


contributes these essential food elements: 


PROTEINS for strength VITAMIN Bi aids assimilation 
CARBOHYDRATES for energy IRON for Blood-building 
PHOSPHORUS for strong bones 


ORES BAKED BY NABISCO... 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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his season! 
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CAMPANA LOVELY HANDS 


It’s fun to pull on a pair of wooly 
mits, a-jingle with tiny bells IF your 
hands are Campana-lovely! Try 
Campana Cream Balm—pour a bit 
of this creamy lotion in your palm. 
Smooth it... sooth it on your hands. 
Right away you've silken-surfaced, 
soft-skinned hands you're proud of! 

Dermatologists say lanolin is the 
ingredient which duplicates the func- 
tions of the natural oils of your skin 


¥ 
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“ Campana Cream Balm 


RICH IN LANOLIN 


—better than anything else! No 
wonder Campana Cream Balm actu- 
ally benefits as it beautifies! Cam- 
pana Cream Balm acts as a buffer 
between your skin and winter 
weather ... guards against dryness, 
It isn’t sticky .. . it 
smooths on quickly. = 


roughness. 


Look for the yellow and white 
package at any cosmetic counter. 


25¢, 50¢ and $1 


It’s A BODY BALM, TOO! Why stop at your wrists? Use Campana) weg 
Cream Balm ALL OVER if you'd have a silky-skinned body. 





Hands badly CHAPPED? Use ORIGINAL CAMPANA BALM for instant relief! 
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Original Campana Balm is the richer, 
ay heavier Campana lotion that thou- 
sands change to in chapped-skin 
weather. Ask for Original Campana 
Balm in the green and white package. 


25¢, 50¢ and $1, 





went by. A little herd of women were flock- 
ing into the building across the road. Four 
men in khaki, with slung rifles, went by on 
bicycles—the Home Guard, off to practice 
somewhere. As I turned from watching 
them, I saw I had been joined by an old, old 
man on a tricycle, wearing a derby. 

“England’s all right, mister,” he said. 

“Sure, England’s all right. I’ve thought 
that for quite a while.” 

“Too old, Oi be, to go along with they,” 
said the old man, looking wistfully after the 
khaki figures. Then he leaned closer. “‘ But 
Oji’ll tell ye something, mister. I’m ready— 
Oi’ve got something sharpened up and Oi 
keep it behind the door.’ He laughed, rub- 
bing his hands. ‘‘Ninety-six come Christ- 
mas, but Oi keep something sharpened be- 
hind the door! And when Oi hears them 
bombs—look ’ee! That’s what Oi does!” 
He spat on the ground and looked up at me, 
pleased as a naughty child. 

The sun began to go down, wrapped in 
white mist as a bride is wrapped in her veil. 
The golden leaves fell all around. 

The bus was coming. It was grinding its 
teeth the way busses do on a slope. Then 
Jane got out, carrying a little suitcase. She 
stood quite still for a moment, looking at me 
almost as if she didn’t altogether believe 
what she saw. Then she said, ‘Why, 
Gethin—it is really Gethin.”” And she put 
out her hand and touched my face, and 
laughed, and said my name very softly 
again. There wasn’t any doubt about her 
being pleased to see me. I had my moment 
there on the hill by the church, that autumn 
night. “‘Darling,’”’ she whispered breath- 
lessly, “what are you doing here?” 


Tue bus was grinding merrily away. We 
were alone. I kissed her. ‘‘I had to come,” 
I said. ‘‘I wanted to see you again. I had 
to see you.” 

“T wanted to see you again,” she said. ‘‘It 
was dreadful when you had gone, and I 
thought it was the end. But how did you 
Dai pe 

“T’ve taken a cottage here for two months. 
You don’t mind?” 

“Mind! Oh, Gethin!” 

We stood with our faces very close to- 
gether, the way lovers do. Whispering, and 
some of the things we said were sensible 
enough, but lots of them weren’t. Then I 
walked her to her gate. 

“Come in,” said Jane. 

But I thought I’d better get back. When 
a man’s heart is as full as mine was that 
night he wants to be alone, and not meet 
strangers. I said I’d come in another time. 
I’d better get back on account of Paul and 
George. 

“Paul!” said Jane. I don’t know why, but 
I got the impression for a moment that she 
wasn’t pleased. 

“He came along,” I said. “‘He had no- 
where to go. Don’t you like him?” 

She said doubtfully, ‘““He’s all right. I 
hardly know him. Anyway, they won’t 
worry us, will they? We needn’t have them 
always tagging around.” 

“We certainly will not,” I said, and kissed 
her. 


When I got back to the cottage George 
opened the door. He seemed to be in a good 
humor. “Now then, what do you think of 
it?”’ said George. ‘“‘Because I have found 
a woman!”’ 

“Oh,” I said. ‘‘What kind of woman?” 

“A good woman in a flat hat. She is the 
schoolmistress and she will teach me Eng- 
lish. I think,” said George, looking bland, 
“that I am going to behave very well with 
her.” 

I said that was swell. 

“She is a clever woman too. She knows 
about the stars. She asked me when have I 
got it, the birthday, and when I tell her, she 
says, ‘Aha, Scorpio. You are interested al- 
ways in war, not love.’”’ 

“T could have told you that much,”’ I said 
dryly. And then my eye lit on the table, 
which was covered with a mess of dried roots 
and what looked like little heaps of mud. 
“For Pete’s sake,” I said, ‘“what are you up 
to now?” 
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AND NEEDS THIS 
TYPE OF DEODORANT 


® Out of every five women, one per- 
spires heavily, surveys show. If thisf. 
is true of you, use the deodorant espe- 

cially made foryou—Liquid Odorono 


1\ 


Liquid Odorono contains the mos' 
effective perspiration-stopper yet dis 
covered. And because it is a liquid, 
its action is very direct. It makes ef. 
fectivecontact with the poreopenings.§ 
It closes the underarm sweat glands, pic: 
and keeps them \ 
closed up to 5 days. 


Use either Regular 
or Instant Odorono 
(milder) —whichever 
strength meets your 
own needs. It’s the 
surest way to fastidi- 
ous daintiness, no 
matter how freely you 
perspire. The surest 
way to avoid spoiling 
clothes with perspi- 
ration stains. 
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PAPER PLATE 


Some day Bake-A-Pie Paper Plates will be 
available again! These modern, metal-rimmed 
plates, by soaking up excess grease and 
moisture, help you bake pies with tender, 
delicious crusts every time. No greasing, ne 
washing, no scraping! Look for Bake-A-Piey” 


: 3 ki 
plates in grocery, variety, hardware, department} — 
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and dime stores as soon as manu- 
SUTHERLAND 
PRPERWARE 


for mews, rants, Fl 
ust 


facturing restrictions are lifted. 
Five nine-inch plates for 10¢! 


SUTHERLAND PAPER CO. 


KALAMAZOO 13D, MICHIGAN 
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Delicious candy coat- 
ing. Let them melt in 
your mouth for cool- 
ing, lingering candy 
refreshment. 
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WEVER TRIED MIDOL? 1! 


Its my 
‘periodic 
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One pa 
“lf 
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doror 


his month, give Midol a chance 
‘to (aaa you brighter . . . more 
active .. . enjoying life at the time 
when menstruation’s functional 
hemi cramps, headache and blues might 
yeti} have you miserable. 
liga | Take Midol at the first twinge 
ikes # of pain. See how swiftly it acts to 
ening irelieve your suffering. And frst 
shai} these effective tablets; Midol’s com- 
(fort does not depend on opiates. 
Millions of girls and women rely 
on it regularly as a 
“periodic pick-up.” @Guaranteed by > 
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{ |any drugstore. Reg aoneenin ws 
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Most styles, $7.95. 

F Helpful book on shoe 
We care... write Braver 

Bros. Shoe Co., Dept. J, St. Louis 

8, Missouri. 
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‘Tew TRIUMPH 
OVER DEAFNESS 


New Maico hearing aid just perfected, 
has New clearness, quietness, selec- 
tivity, power. Result of Maico’s un- 
matched experience in providing 90% 
of precision hearing test instruments 
used by U.S. Army, Navy, airlines, 
ear specialists. 

WRITE for free booklet, ‘“Your Hear- 
ing—What Is It Like?’”’Tells of latest 
advances in analyzing and restoring 
individual hearing losses. 

MAICO CO., Inc. 
Dept. 5-A, 21 N. 3rd St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Let Maico bring back the sounds you're missing! r 





Your dealer has Paradise Proms, 
Paraders, and Tango Pumps. 
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“Don’t interfere with me,” said George. 
““T become very wizard, can you see it? Iam 
trying something from this book and this 
Miss Connolly—that is, my woman who is 
called Miss Connolly—she has shown me 
some of the plants to get. I make a love 
potion. You will see it.’’ George rubbed his 
hands gleefully. He was often like a kid 
when he got all taken up with anything. 

I said, “You keep away from necromancy 
or you'll get in deeper than you like.’”’ But I 
wasn’t thinking of him. It never dawned 
on me then that he could do any harm. I 
was thinking only of Jane and the way she 
had kissed me out there on the hill. 

I went and stood out in the garden then. 
We could hear the bombers going over, very 
high. Ours, going south. George came and 
stood beside me. 

“That is where I would like to be,” he 
said. ‘“When I hear this sound what do you 
think I get, Gethin? It is the stomach-ache 
in the heart!” 

I laughed and said, ‘‘ Where is Paul?’’ 

“How can I say where he is, this feelthy 
fellow!” 

“You let up on Paul. He’sall right. We’ve 
got a lady coming to tea tomorrow, and I 
won’t have you and Paul spoiling my party 
by scrapping.” 

“A lady! Who?” 

“Do you remember the litile night nurse 
at the castle? Jane? Well, her home is here, 
and she is back on vacation.” 

“There now, that is what I thought at the 
time. Gethin likes this nice girl. That is the 
way of it. How does it go, Gethin? Will it 
march?”’ 


EXPLANATIONS 


$ Youth: The first fifty years of 
your life; the first twenty of 


anyone else’s. —ANON. 


A husband is one who stands by 

« you in troubles you wouldn’t have 
had if you hadn’t married him. 

—ANON. 


Diplomacy: The art of letting 
someone else have your way. 
—ANON. 


Tact: Making your company feel 
at home, even though you wish they 
were. —ANON. 


I said I had great hopes that it would 
march. I stood there in the starlight, my 
arm across his shoulder. I had a real affec- 
tion for the crazy guy. More in fun than 
anything else, I said, ““And remember, hands 
off, George. This one is mine.” 

“Don’t say this to me,” said George sol- 
emnly. ‘I tell you I am for war. Not love, 
like my woman has said.” 


Jane came to tea and we had a grand 
reunion over the teacups. The chrysanthe- 
mums I’d bought in Carfax looked swell in 
an old blue bowl, and the cake wasn’t too 
bad. We sat over the fire and I tried to pre- 
tend it was Jane’s and my home, and the 
others were just visitors. Presently, I most 
sincerely hoped, they would have the sense 
to go away as far as their own rooms, so that 
I could have a little peace with my dear. 

When Mrs. Crumbit brought in tea, she 
was delighted to see Jane. ‘I saw your pa 
yesterday,” she said. ‘“‘ He was down looking 
at our Albert, who is home on leave and got 
his fingers trapped in a door.” 

“Poor Albert,’ laughed Jane. “I have 
never known a time when he wasn’t in 
trouble. Do you remember the time he fell 
in the duck pond?” 

They exchanged brisk reminiscences 
while I, being host, poured out tea. Just as 
we were settling down a shadow passed the 
window, and someone clapped the knocker 
on the door. 

“Tt will be the village schoolmistress.”’ 
said Paul. “She is the belle amie of George. 
Already he has made from the old book the 
love potion, and I think he has given her 
some.” 
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BY CONSTANCE LUFT HUHN 


HEAD OF THE HOUSE OF TANGEE 


Women everywhere these days are 
rushed for time—they’ve taken on 
war-activities in addition to their 
usual duties...and they just haven’t 
got hours to spend on make-up any- 
more.That is why our new Tangee 
Satin-Finish Lipstick is such a boon 

..at last busy women have found a 
lipstick that smooths and flatters 


their lips for extra hours. 


Neither too moist nor too dry, 
Tangee Satin-Finish Lipsticks give 
your lips that well-groomed loveliness 
you've always wanted. In four ex- 
citing shades—Tangee Red- Red, 
Tangee Theatrical Red, Tangee Medi- 
um-Red, and Tangee Natural. Remem- 
ber, try one of the new Tangee Satin- 
Finish Lipsticks. For complete beauty 
while you’re on duty, match your 
new lipstick with Tangee Rouge and 
Petal-Finish Face Powder, the powder 


that stays and stays and stays. 
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for an EXTRA GOOD appetizer 
In a delicious glass of wintry-cold V-8* Cocktail the 
combined juices of a whole garden of fresh vegeta- 
bles produce its fresh and tingling extra-good flavor. 
And too, V-8 contains Vitamins A, B,, C, Calcium 


and Iron. So serve V-8 before any meal—it’s so 


appetizing and each glass is an enjoyable “‘help- 


ing of fresh vegetables” Lhe laity 





ac Sp ort ore 3 
S Guaranteed by 
‘Good Housekeeping 


Noy MOEFECTIVEOR wy 
14 0 
As ADVERTISED wie 


ASK FOR V-8 AT YOUR FOOD STORE 





* V-8 is a trade-mark owned in the United 
States by Standard Brands Incorporated; 
in Canada by Standard Brands Limited, 
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Jucces of 
@ Spinach @ Lettuce 
@ Tomatoes @ Celery 
@ Parsley @ Beets 
@ Watercress @ Carrots 






Joe Vigelibled the Inaly Weuy hein V8, Fey Lei! 


At that George sat back and laughed, 
while I went and opened the door. It wasn’t 
the schoolmistress. It was the vicar. He was 
a funny little man. He came in and sat 
down in my chair and picked up a teacup. 
That meant we had to have another cup. 
George went to get it. We could hear Mrs. 
Crumbit talking to him in the kitchen. 

“I have come to pay my respects,”’ said 
the vicar. “Hallo, Jane. Glad to see you 
home. Your father hasn’t been looking too 
bright lately. He puts me in mind of old 
Doveton, before he was taken.” He inquired 
about our various wounds and how we came 
by them. “Ah, well. You could hardly have 
come to a worse place than Padwick with 
wounds. They will all turn to chronic rheu- 
matism, I fear. Clay soil, you know.” 

I tried to change the subject and get the 
vicar away from the tombs, but whichever 
way you headed him, like a turtle he always 
turned back. He asked how Mrs. Crumbit 
was, and said she was a good woman, and her 
mother before her had been a good woman 
who was taken off very sudden with her 
heart. 

The vicar departed, hoping he would see 
us all in church on Sunday. When I got back 
from seeing him to the door Paul was making 
wry faces. 

“Pah, I drink up your tea by mistake, 
Gethin. With sugar. It is horrible.” 

“And I seem to have got someone else’s 
cup,” said Jane, spooning sugar into hers. 
She wrinkled her darling nose. ‘‘Look at 
George—he has let our vicar depress him. 
Cheer up, George,” she told him. “You 
won’t die young; you are far too wicked.” 

George stood, rumpling 
his hair, looking slightly 
wild. 

I said, ““Don’t pay any 
attention to him, Jane. I 
expect he has heard an air- 
plane and got a stomach- 
ache in his heart.” 

Then Mrs. Crumbit re- 
moved the tea and asked 
should she bring a lamp? 
Jane said, ‘‘No. Let’s have 
the firelight. It’s much 
more cozy.” Which was 
clever of her, because 
George and Paul couldn’t 
see to do anything so they 
went away. The lovely . 
moment had come. I had 
her to myself. 

I remember I had thought in the hospital, 
when I saw her in her little gray frock, white 
apron and floating cap, that she was the 
loveliest thing on earth and nothing could be- 
come her more. But now I realized that I 
hadn’t known anything. She wore a sort of 
cherry-colored coat and skirt and a green 
blouse and very gay green shoes, and her 
dark hair was all soft and wind-blown about 
her face. I sat on the rug at her feet and she 
softly stroked my hair. And I remember I 
thought I didn’t care what happened to me, 
I would always have this to remember. 

“Tell me about your house in Connecti- 
cut,” she said. 


ucated will. 


I caucut her hand and laid it against my 
cheek. I led her from room to room of my 
farm, and showed her the view from the 
window, over the lake to the hills. 

“Darling,” she said, “‘we’ll be so happy 
there.” 

“T love to think of it,” I said. ‘‘I do love 
you so. I wish I knew ways of telling you.” 

“T love you too. Big as the world.” She 
bent and kissed me suddenly and more pas- 
sionately than she had ever done. Then she 
stretched herself out, her slim ankles crossed, 
her gay green shoes lit by the firelight. ‘So 
sleepy,” she said. ‘Why am I so sleepy? 
It’s all this fresh air and fun, after the hos- 
pital, and all the running around.” 

We sat in silence, her hand against my 
face. When next I looked at her she had 
fallen asleep. Her long dark lashes swept her 
cheek, her lips were just parted. I sat there, 
very quiet. Quite happy. Thinking how 
fortunate I was, and wondering why anyone 
as beautiful as she was could care for a 
homely chap like me. 


. SOME TELL YOU 


Character is a perfectly ed- 


Words Fitly Spoken. (F. A. Stokes.) 


Politeness is the art of get- 
ting what yeu want. 
More Toasts—Mosher. (H. W. Wilson Co.) 


A prejudice is a conviction 
not shared by you. 
More Toosts—Mosher. (H. W. Wilson Co.) 


Optimist: A sick man learn- 
ing to play a harp. 
—ANON: Still More Toasts—Muller. 
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The fire flickered. It set shadows dan 
on the ceiling. Presently I could make 0) 
regular covine or sabbat of witches, rewe 
and warlocks up there. Even my inno 
bunch of chrysanthemums was transfo 
on the ceiling into a dreadfal crone y 
much bewhiskered chin. Watching then 
thought how easy it must have been in oli 
days, when folks didn’t have much ed 
tion, and the lighting was poor, to see tk 
things, and believe them real. . 
Irwasa queer kind of thing to be think 
of, looking at Jane, asleep. Age is ra 
pitiful in slumber, but youth is the slee 
beauty, waiting for the prince’s kiss. § 
knelt and put my arms around her, and gi ; 
her mine. 

She opened her eyes and looked 7 
with a kind of amazement. 

““Geth! Why did you let me do th 
Wasting our precious time together! No’ 
shall have to go.” 

“Tt wasn’t wasted,” I said. “I was hay 
I watched you sleeping.” 

She shivered suddenly. ‘‘It’s turned cc 
Have you opened a window, Geth? I g 
to feel a draft.” 

“Darling, you don’t have to open w 
dows to get drafts in an English house the 
five hundred years old. I’m going to mz 
you put on my coat.” 

It was a thick duffel coat with a great ¢ 
lar. I buttoned it on her and turned the¢ 
lar up. Then I limped down the road w 
her as far as her own gate. I took her ini 
arms and found her little cold face ins 
that vast collar and kissed her. 

When I got back 

_ had lit the lamps in 
sitting room and t 
witches on the ceiling®) 
disappeared. 

After we’d had supp af 
went to my own room. 
liked to read in the e } 
nings, but George had § 
witchcraft book and I: 
so glad to get him int@ 
ested in something 
I left him alone. I h 
hardly settled down 
side the little electric 
when the door opened ai 
George came in. 

“Gethin, I have do 
some fool thing.” 

“What have you done 

“This wizard business I am making, y 
understand, just for sport. I think I will de 
for fun, and my woman, this Miss Connoll 
she laugh and say ‘What nonsense,’ but s 
show me which plant it is I want all t 
same, and I think I will give this potion 
my friend, Gethin, and to this Jane, so th 
their romance will march. Can you see it. 

Ina brief flash I got an inkling of what hi 
happened, and I sat back and roared wi 
laughter. He had given the love potion jij, 
the schoolmistress and now was scared sti} 
thinking he had let himself in for somethinj 

“Tt is nothing to laugh, Gethin,” s 
George. “It would never have happene’ 
only for the vicar. This man has come af 
has taken the cup up, and so Jane has take 
one cup, and Paul, and now it is Jane a ; 
Paul who have had this potion that I ma 
with the wizard business.” 

I was still laughing. ““O.K.—O.K.,” 
said. “‘I don’t think a love potion would 

much effect on old Paul.” ; 

“Paul? What do I care for this Paul. It® 
Jane.” 

I jumped to my feet. ““You mean to s 
you gave that muck to Jane?” Y 

“She took it the cup. I put it there f 
sport only. Iam so sorry, Gethin. What ca 
I do?” 

“Stay where you are,” I commande 
“and if anything is wrong with Jane, I’ll- 
I’ll bash your face in!” 

Jane seemed surprised when she answe 
the telephone. “‘Of course I’m all rig 
silly darling. What’s wrong? You sound 
out of breath.” 

“T ran downstairs,” I said. “‘I had 
know about you.” 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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—ANON: 
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| should get 
nourishMeNJeed, here’s freedom for you! You feel free 
GRAPtrained, whatever day of the month it is. 


‘OST 1 
t done? Let others tell you... 


women who recently switched to Modess 
pkins gave as their reasons “So soft!” “‘So 
comfortable!” 


1 discovered new comfort. So isn’t it 


EAT A Go" new kind of freedom? 


\dess is much softer—because of its 
filler. So much safer—because a 
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triple, full-length safety shield at the back gives full- 

way (not half-way) protection! 
You'll fully agree with Miss D. L. F., who says, 
“Modess’ extra comfort and protection give me 
more freedom.” 

So today—more than ever—you ought to try Modess. 


It costs no more. 


Free! Send for New Booklet! 


“Growing Up and Liking It!’ Tells the “why” of menstruation. 
Bright, lively, picture-packed. Mail name and address to 
Martha Steele, Box 332F, Milltown, N. J. 





Discover the Difference 
—Switch to 


SANITARY 
NAPKINS 





Getting the hang of it 


When hanging pictures on a wall, 

\B Nails wont leave plaster cracked 

P) If first you use some Texcel Tape 
To hold the wall intact. 













And if your clothing should get caught “SA 
On parts of desks or chairs, 

Just shield rough Spots with Texcel Tape 
No snags, no runs, no tears. 


For keeping licenses unsoiled , 
For keeping passes sealed, 
Youll find in sturdy Texcel Tape 

A safe, transparent shield . 


For Texcel is an improved tape 
Whose ‘stick-umis” bonded on. 

I¢ wont come off, it wont dry out, 
Its one, like grass and lawn. 





Saf al IL the Texcel Tape thats made 
Is being used for war, 

Buy Bonds and Stamps til Victory 
Returns it to your store. 


Texe el Tape 


CELLOPHANE TAPE — STICKS WITH A TOUCH 





Made by Industrial Tape Corporation 
A Division of Johnson & Johngon 
New Brunswick, N.J. 
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(Continued from Page 84) 

But our plan was spoiled, because when 
we got back George and Paul were still there, 
and Mrs. Raeburn had asked them to stay to 
tea and supper. 

We had tea over the fire. Two candles 
burned in tall candlesticks on the table. I 
lay back in my chair and Jane sat on a low 
stool close by me. Paul was very quiet. 
George aired his views on the situation 
between Poland and Russia, and what they 
were I don’t think any of us had the least 
idea. But it was homey and warm and pleas- 
ant there, and I don’t think any of us cared. 

Paul roused himself quite suddenly when 
tea was over. “‘Now,”’ he said, “‘I sing for my 
supper. I play to you.’”’ There was a piano 
in the far corner of the room. 

Jane was still sitting near me on the low 
stool. So close I need only move my hand a 
very little and it would touch her hair. And 
I hoped the fire would die down, presently, 
so that I could do that and no one would see. 
Because I was crazy with love for her and 
I wasn’t at any kind of peace if I couldn’t 
touch her. 

And then Paul began to play. I am not a 
very musical sort of man, but Paul’s music 
was something I’d never heard before. He 
began to play very softly at first and then he 
settled down. 

“Tchaikovsky,” said Paul 

And I thought, That is why he looks so 
beautiful and has that lovely face. It is be- 
cause of this great art that is in him. And I 
wondered why he had never told us he could 
play the piano. He sat with his head thrown 
back, and there was music in every line of 
him. Did he know how beautiful he looked, 
I wondered uneasily; had he set the scene 
that way on purpose? That was a mean 
thought, and I knew it wasn’t true. Paul 
was playing because he loved to play. 


The firelight died down. I moved my 
hand a little to touch my darling’s hair, but 
my fingers groped in emptiness. Jane had 
moved without my noticing, and had gone. 
The music stopped. We sat for a little while 
in bewitched stillness. 

Then George shattered the spell. “I, too, 
have once played on the trumpet,” he said. 
We all laughed. 

Mrs. Raeburn turned up the light. “‘ What 
a gift!” she said. ‘‘What a marvelous gift. 
You must come and play for some of our 
friends, Mr. Labonniere. . . . James, we 
must ask Caprice and General and Mrs. 
Marguery to come and hear him.” 

I whispered to Jane in the hall, ‘‘I’ll come 
tomorrow, and speak to your father.” 

She nodded. I didn’t get a chance to kiss 
her good night, and I remember I was kind of 
quiet going home, sore at George and Paul 
for hanging around the way they did, and 
not seeing when they weren’t wanted. 

I went along next evening by myself. I 
had made up my mind to ask the doctor to 
give me a few minutes after supper alone. 

Mrs. Raeburn talked a lot of Paul. ‘““Such 
a wonderful gift. What amazes me is how, 
through all the hardships he must have en- 
dured, he managed to keep it up.” 

“Who is the fellow?” asked the doctor. 

I said none of us knew any more about 
him than Jane. We’d been in hospital to- 
gether, and I understood he’d been wounded 
in an air raid and was joining up with the 
French over here when he was cured. And I 
said after George and I had decided we’d 
shack up together, he suddenly appeared. 

“And you took him in?” 
“He had no place to go,”’ I said. 


Just as I was going to ask the doctor Broil- O-Mat* 


could I speak to him alone, the telephone 
rang. “‘Damnation,” said the doctor ami- 
ably. He came back struggling into his 
greatcoat. ‘‘My bag, please, dear. I’d hoped 
she’d hang on till the morning.” 

“Millie?” said Mrs. Raeburn. 

The doctor nodded. ‘Back late, 
afraid. Good night.” 

I thought what a comfortable thing a 
successful marriage is, and what a lot of talk 
it saves. A nod and a word and you know 
the whole tale. I liked to think the day 
would come when Jane and I would have 
things in common that way. 
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NEW WAY TO ia 
SERVE PORK SAUSAL 


Combine 4 cups boiled rice quickly witl! 
melted sausage drippings, 1 cups graté's 
cheese, 43 cup canned tomatoes, aS 
Frank’s Red Hot Sauce, 12 tsp. salt. : 
oughly. Pile in center of hot platter Cat {isa 
pork sausage patties down sides. Serve in 
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Captures real 
maple sugar flavor 


The favorite in New England—where they 
know maple sugar flavor best—is Vermont 
Maid Syrup. 
* For that real maple sugar flavor, we 
select maple sugar with a good rich flavor. 
Then skillfully blend it with cane sugar 
and other sugars. 
This blend enhances the maple flavor 
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true flavor of delicious maple sugar in 
every bottle of Vermont Maid 
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today. So 
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“Shall we tell your mother?” I whispered, 
while Mrs. Raeburn was letting the doctor 
out of the blackout. 

She hesitated. ‘‘Let’s wait and tell them 
both together.” 

I didn’t care. I just wanted to do what 
she wanted. 


It hadn’t been a success, leaving Paul and 
George to have supper alone. They had had 
a fearful row. It was still going on when I 
opened the sitting-room door. There was 
Paul on the hearthrug, waving his hands 
around, and there was George at the other 
end of the room. He’d got his back against 
the bookcase. I couldn’t help admiring 
George’s strategy, which was to have plenty 
of ammunition handy if they got to throw- 
ing things. 

“Listen, Gethin, I have been insult,” 
stormed Paul. 

“T tell it to him. If you cannot behave it, 
yourself, I shall split it open, the head,”’ said 
George. 

They simultaneously lunged into the cen- 
ter of the room, but I got between them. 
“Hey, wait a minute! This is my house, 
and if you two boys can’t agree, one of you 
will have to quit. That’s all.” 

Paul looked so white, so ghastly that I 
was sorry for him. ‘Naturally if one go, it 
must be me,” said Paul. 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake,” I said. ‘‘I don’t 
want to turn anyone out. I just want you 
two to agree, or else agree to disagree like 
sensible people.” 

Paul stood for a moment, saying nothing. 
Then he gave me a quick, strange look, and 
turned and left the room. 


It Your Copy is Late 


Because of the uncertainties 
of wartime transportation, 
many periodicals will frequently 
be late arriving at destination. 


If your JOURNAL or Reference 
Library order does not reach you 
on time, please do not write 
complaining of delay. The delay 
is caused by conditions arising 
after your copy or order has left 
Philadelphia. 





George said, ‘““Send him packing, Gethin. 
Please send it to him!” 

“Stop picking on him. Can’t you see he 
is a sick man?” 

“He is not sick enough,” said George ur- 
gently. “‘I can tell it to you. Send him away 
before he is doing you some hurt and harm.”’ 

“Leave him alone,” I said, ““and for good- 
ness’ sake try and learn a bit of self-control.” 

George looked at me, and I saw in his hon- 
est, bewildered eyes a lot of things he longed 
to say, but could never translate so that I’d 
understand them. Then, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, he, too, turned and went up to his 
room. 

Much later, when I was reading in my 
room, Paul came in. “‘I wish to say it to you 
that I am sorry, Gethin,’ he said stiffly. 

“Forget it,” I said. ““Only do stop picking 
on each other, you two.” 

I remember I sat up late that night. I 
got interested in the book I was reading. It 
was the second of the witchcraft books I’d 
bought in Carfax, and the only one George 
had left me. Finally I yawned and shut my 
book, shocked to see it was well past mid- 
night. I was just about to get into bed, and 
had put out my light, when I heard a noise. 
A queer, cautious little noise like someone 
opening a door very carefully. I went to my 
own door and opened it, and stood there lis- 
tening. I got the feeling there was someone 
else standing there, holding the door open 
down the passage, and listening as I was. 

“Who is there?’’ I called sharply. 

George’s door opened and he stood there, 
wearing his Air Force mackintosh over his 
pajamas. ‘‘What is the matter, Gethin? 
What are you doing out in the middle of the 
night?’ 
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“No pleasure to measure? Better Reduce we veo way!” 


EAT AND GROW SLIM! With the Ry-Krisp 7 


plan any normal overweight person can A» 

cut calories, have meals like this: Meat F “ie a a _ 
et Kh sp ro 

ces. : 





loaf, two vegetables, Ry-Krisp plus 
salad, dessert. Start now. Eat sensibly. 
Enjoy delicious 23-calorie Ry-Krisp as 
bread at every meal. 










FREE MENUS, RECIPES AND SIMPLE REDUCING PLAN FOR NORMAL 
OVERWEIGHT. WRITE RY-KRISP, 21 CHECKERBOARD S@Q., ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


Your family, too, will notice the 
richer, finer flavor! 


Yes, at the first bite you'll discover why 
PEANUT CRUNCH is known to millions 
as an improved peanut butter! Let your 
family enjoy that richer, finer flavor, 

PEANUT CRUNCH is filled with small, 

crisp bits of fresh, roasted peanuts which 
add to its delightful flavor. Does not stick 
to the roof of your mouth! Ask for PEANUT 
CRI NCH in the one-pound or 9-ounce jar. 


Peanut Crunch 


BRAND 


An IMPROVED Peanut Butter 
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HOLSUM PRODUCTS 
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FOSTORIA GLASS 
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Start with crystal that 
looks to the future 


Authorities on table setting say: “All glassware on the 
table should match. This makes for unity in decoration.” 

These days, when selections offered by stores are 
sometimes incomplete, you might be inclined to “‘take 
what you can get”... for yourself or for a gift. A 
hodgepodge collection of crystal results. 

Usually you can avoid this by selecting a Fostoria 
pattern like Colony. It is an open stock pattern that 
can be added to later if you can’t get ALL the pieces 
you want now. It offers pieces for every occasion. 

So start with Colony. You will like its simplicity, its 


sturdiness. Perfect for daily meals and for parties, too. 


FOR VICTORY, BUY WAR BONDS FIRST 


‘(-ostoria 





COMPANY * 


MOUNDSVILLE,. 





Cujslil 


W. VA. 








“Did you hear anything?”’ I asked. 

“Certainly. I hear you, like some small 
elephant passing. Do you catch a night 
horse?”’. 

I had to laugh. Standing there with his 
usually sleek hair rumpled up, George looked 
awfully young. He had been through so 
much and suffered so much, it had given him 
a mature air. One forgot he was little more 
than a boy. 

“No,” I said, “‘I didn’t have a nightmare. 
I thought I heard somebody moving 
around.” 

“Tt is these books you are reading, 
Gethin. About witches.”’ 

I looked toward Paul’s door. It was down 
at the end of the passage, away from the 
rest of us. For a moment I had a strange 
urge to open the door and see if Paul was all 
right. Then I thought it would be unkind: 
Paul never slept very well, and maybe 
George was right, and it was the books I’d 
been reading. I went back to bed. 

But I didn’t sleep well that night. I kept 
falling off into uneasy snatches, and then I 
would start dreaming the craziest stuff. 
Finally I turned on my light and read until 
the door below rattled, and Mrs. Crumbit 
came and started banging things about in 
her cheerful fashion. 


Things seemed to go a little better after 
that between George and Paul. It was as if 
they had settled down to armed neutrality. 
Paul really did seem to be doing his best not 
to annoy George. He would take his cards 
upstairs and play his interminable game of 
patience in his own room. And at mealtime 
he was silent and very polite. 

It worried me, for I did not want Paul to 
feel he was out of things and George and I 
were happier without him—as indeed we 
were. All along he seemed such a lonesome, 
moody kind of man. He never got letters 
and didn’t seem to have a single friend. I 
wished I could get him interested in some- 
thing, and I found an old book that had to 
do with the Huguenot glass blowers who had 


worked in Sidney Wood, and founded a 
flourishing industry there. Their furnaces: 
can still be found among the bracken, and 
bits of old glass can be dug up. I thought 
Paul, being French, might like to go round 
and see these places. He took the book, but 
I never saw him reading it, though he often | 
said when he came in from the long walks he 
took that he had been ferreting around, try- 
ing to find some of the furnaces. 
One night he got back so late I was anxious 





about him. There were ponds at the foot of a” 


the hill, tucked away in the bracken, that 
Mrs. Crumbit said had been old wells, and 
were more than eighteen feet deep. He came. 
back just as I was setting out to look for 
him. He was white and tired. But when I 
spoke to him about it, he went up in flames, 

“Can I not take a little ramble without 
there is somebody looking, listening?’’ 

“Go right ahead, ramble,” I told him. It 
was nothing to me. 


One evening George and I were alone over ' 
the sitting-room fire. Paul had gone to his. 
room again, though I begged him to stay. 
“You do not want me,” he said. And noth- 
ing I could say would persuade him. So he 
removed himself and the card table and his 
cards. 

George gave a scornful sniff when the door 
closed behind him. “‘I think that this Paul | 
is a sickening man.” ‘ 

“Forget it,” I said. 

We switched off the lights presently and 
pulled back the curtains from the little win- 
dow. It was a lovely, clear, starry night. We 
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could hear the aircraft on the distant air- |pri 
field warming up. Presently they started go- | 


ing over. There must have been hundreds, 
and I knew there was something big afoot. 
It was the right kind of night for it. Clear, 
and no wind, and a waning moon to light 
you home at morning. Standing there with 
my arm round George’s bony shoulders, I 
got the kind of sky sickness a grounded pilot 
does, when he sees moving navigation lights 
among the stars. 
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A Quaker Lace dinner cloth lends a festive air to the simplest meals. 
And, despite the delicacy of design... the look of luxury...a Quaker 
Cloth is the most practical table covering you can use, for it is soil-resistant 


... spots are easily sponged off. 
When it does require complete laundering, no special care is necessary. It 
may be washed either by hand or in a washing machine. 


QUAKER LACE COMPANY - 330 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y.C. | 


*(O. S. Des. Pat. No. 98,886) 
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nt isten! They go,” said George. 

ridnd the moonlight the old, gnarled apple 
| int looked like crouching witches. They 
tag 


ed to be listening too. Now and againa 
» would switch on its navigation lights 
look like some great bright moth up 
fie: among the stars. I wondered how 
y of the fellows passing along up there 
, friends of mine, and where they were 
y, 

|was quite a while before I got to sleep 
/ night, and I awoke with a start, the 
a man does when he can’t be quite cer- 
iwhat it was aroused him. My door had 


ned and George 


lg QO mes 
hut 
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Og Walle 
ron 


rasan 
the {oy 
chen, 
Welk 
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7 id there. 
=i 7 \Sethin, are you 
i_—- oS THREE 


cheerfulness, 


ciesly, “Well, I am 


. What do you cheerfulness be 
: 2” . yi cheerfully, look 
itis Paul.” 


I don’t want to 


Iv anything about will to that end 


Paul is not there,” 
irge said. 
}sat up. ‘“What do 
|mean, not there?” 
Nv I was wide awake. 
When presently I get the small tooth- 
2,” said George, “I remember Paul has 
some of it, the oil of clover. I go to his 
‘jn. The door, it is locked. I knock it. The 
int ag | er it does not come. So then I look 
(tf>ugh the keyhole and there I can see it, 
bed of Paul, the sleep suit of Paul. And 
fire is Paul, not there at all.” 
went along then with George, and what 
said was true. Paul’s door was fastened 
I took George’s word for it that Paul 
n’t there, though I refused George’s invi- 
ion to look through the keyhole. I am 
rse to peeping through keyholes, but 
ire is no false pride of that kind about 


away. 
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the color and activity of your home. 


alive. 


You'll find Nurre Mirrors at most better dealers 
in lovely styles, all made from scientifically sil- 
vered polished plate glass. See them soon—but 


aid not too gra- & The sovereign voluntary path to 


and act and speak as if cheerfulness 
were already there. To feel brave, 
act as if we were brave, use all our 
> and courage will 


like an Arab, and silently steals 


Talks to Teachers. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


A genuine Nurre Mirror offers double beauty— 
lovely in itself it also is a Living Picture reflecting 


Through its magic, little rooms look larger— 
dark rooms grow lighter—your home becomes 
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George. Paul must have got out the window 
and slid down over the roof of the little shed 
beneath it. Quite a feat for a lame man. 

“Well,” I said slowly, “I suppose Paul 
has a perfect right to run around at night.” 

“Gethin, I do not like it. Inside my head 
there is a most unpleasant idea.” 

“Well, you keep it there,” I said quickly, 
for I couldn’t stand up to any of George’s 
involved conversations at that hour of night. 

“There is something inside this with a 
fish smell.” 

“If you mean something fishy, you’re 
probably wrong. Paul is just a Frenchman, 
and Frenchmen don’t 
look at things the way 
you and I do.” 

“Excuse me, Gethin, 
before this war I have 
often looked at things 
like a Frenchman,” 
said George. “But I go 
not out of it the win- 
dow in fhe house of 
the friend to do it.” 


CHEERS 


if our spontaneous 
lost, is to sit up 
around cheerfully, 


and Paul at this yery likely replace fear. . . . If we “Well, you go right 
of night. I want act as if from some better feeling along back to bed now 
eep.”” the bad feeling soon folds its tent and leave this to me. 


I'll speak to Paul in 
the morning.” 

I thought at the 
time, Jf Paul wants to 
do that sort of thing, I 
can’t keep him with us here. Mr. Fosdick 
had made it quite plain that tenants of 
Paddocks must behave with the utmost 
conventionality. 

I went to Paul’s room early next morn- 
ing. The door wasn’t fastened. I went in, and 
there lay Paul, fast asleep. Even in the early 
morning, when few men look their best, and 
my own chin always resembles a cornfield 
full of fresh stubble, Paul looked beautiful. 
So beautiful that I stood for a moment look- 
ing down at him with the old envy in my 
heart. It was the way I would have liked to 
think I looked in the early morning. 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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first purchase your full quota of War Bonds. 


| -._ FREE BOOK! 





‘“‘How Famous 
Decorators Would 
Use Mirrors In 
Your Home’’ 
Hints for making 
the most effective 
use of mirrors. 





THE NURRE COMPANIES, INC., 
Dept. LHJ, Bloomington, Indiana 


Please send me FREE mirror book. 
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“My softly gleaming silver has a mes- 

sage for me. It reminds me of tlte day, 

just before he went away, that Tom and 
I chose this lovely Reed & Barton sterling 
pattern. It brings up visions of the first dinner 
we will have in our new home. And then it 
whispers the sweetest message of all... that 
the time is getting closer when Tom and | 
actually will be sitting across the table from 
each other.” 
Beautiful Reed & Barton solid silver imparts 
added joy to the memories of the past and the 
hopes of the future. If you haven’t already 
chosen your pattern and bought your first 


place settings, this is the time to do it. 


HELPFUL HOSTESS HINTS! For fascinating and 


valuable book, “How to be a Successful Hostess “* 
send 10 cents to Reed & Barton, Box 990, Dept. FF 
Taunton, Massachusetts. 


ReedéBarton 7 


ESTABLISHED 1824, TAUNTON, 
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Timely Tips From Frigidaire: 


HOW TO GET HOLIDAY HELP 


FROM YOUR REFRIGERATOR 





‘ 


Sure, you’re busy these days! And during the Holidays 
everyone’s busier than usual. That’s why it’s doubly im- 
portant to know how to get the most out of the Holidays with 
the least amount of time and effort. So Frigidaire tells you 
on this page how your refrigerator can help you to give your 
morale a Holiday boost. 


Mark the Calendar for a week ahead. Start on a schedule 
. plan what to do each day before the Holidays. You'll 
find your refrigerator can save you many hours of work. 


Morale Boosters in Color! It’s wonderful what a few 
gaily colored sweets can do to piek spirits up. Those brightly 
decorated refrigerator cookies are a great bet. They’re not 
only taste-ticklers but they make interesting Yuletide gifts 
for youngsters and grown-ups, too. With paper plates, 
ribbon and cellophane they can be packaged so attractively. 
They’re easy and fun to make with your refrigerator because 
the cookie dough can be made in advance and stored for 
several days. Bake the cookies Decorate at 
leisure. See a typical recipe on this page. 


as you find time. 


MAKE FOOD FIGHT FOR FREEDOM! 


“101 Refrigerator Helps!” 
users. New tips on care 
frigerator. Find Frigidaire 
aire, 254 Taylor St., 
address, 107 Commercial Rd., 





Get this FREE 36-page Booklet 
from your Frigidaire Dealer! 


For all refrigerator 
and use of your re- 
Dealer’s name in 
Classified Telephone Directory or write Frigid- 
Dayton 1, Ohio. Canadian 
Leaside 12, Ont. 


Refrigerator rolls can be started in your spare time a 
week ahead. Make enough dough to last over the holiday 
week-end. Place in a mixing bowl large enough to permit 
rising. Then, remove enough to make Parker 
House, cloverleaf or plain rolls and other hct breads. 


as needed, 


Save time with dressing by stuffing the turkey the 
First, thoroughly chill the dressed bird 3 to 4 
hours in your refrigerator. Chill your dressing separately. 
Stuff the chilled fowl with chilled dressing. Keep refrigerated 
The flavors mingle deliciously. 


day before. 


until oven time. 


Try these time-saving ideas, too. For gay-looking ap- 
petizers have a supply of carrots 
available in your refrigerator vegetable 
compartment, ready for an attractive relish plate. 
canned cranberry jelly, chill thoroughly in your refrig- 
You can shape the portions to 
suit you. Save the tidbits of meat from around the turkey 


fresh, crisp radishes, 
and celery hearts 


If you use 
erator before opening can. 


bones. Use for making fresh gravies or chop them fine, 
add relish for a delicious sandwich spread. And remember, 


many folks like cold turkey, too. So wrap your leftover 
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ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS °* 
HOME FREEZERS © 


KEEP THE HOME FRONT PLEDGE 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Division of 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Peacetime builders of 


RANGES 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION ~- 
BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 
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bird carefully in waxed paper or place in a covered contain! 
and store in your refrigerator. As long as there’s meat ont 
turkey, there are other treats in sight. 


A Recipe for Holiday Cookies 


1 cup shortening 1 tablespoon orange rind (grated) 


¥% cup brown sugar 234 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
4 cup white sugar V4 teaspoon salt 

legg 14 teaspoon soda 

2 tablespoons orange juice 44 cup pecan nut meats (broken) 


i 
Cream shortening and add sugars gradually, while beati] 
constantly. Add egg, well beaten, orange juice and oran| 
rind. Sift flour, soda, and salt together and add with t 
broken nut meats. Form into rolls, wrap in waxed papi 
Store in refrigerator until ready to use. Slice thin, place : 
greased cookie sheets. Bake at 375° F. for 12 to 15 minut¢ 
(Makes about 3 dozen small cookies). These cookies may | 
decorated with Christmas candies before baking or iced ai 
decorated after baking, as you like, or use your favori) 
sugar or ginger cookie recipe, and cut rolled dough inj," 


shapes as illustrated. Decorate before or after baking. — jjy 











* WATER HEATERS Listen to " 


leaepenisceeae GENERAL MOTORS Shc ; 
AIR CONDITIONERS Oe h, 

Every Sunday Afternoon, : 

NBC Network 7 
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_ (Continued from Page 89) 

)t down on the bed. It was a very old 
nd seemed to have some near relation- 
0 a banjo, for it gave off a musical 

under my weight. Paul looked sur- 
_and then smiled at me disarmingly. 

' ® ell,” he said, “how is it, Gethin, and 
Jo you come so early? Six o’clock. A 
moment.” 
as at a loss how to begin. I did not 
him to think I was prying into his pri- 
3 fairs: “‘It was pretty crazy of you to 

at of the window,” I said. ‘““You might 
| broken your other leg.”’ 

looked at me innocently. “‘But I did 

et out of the window. I get out of the 

and lock it and take the key with me.” 

nought, shamefaced, that George and I 

inly were a swell pair of sleuths. For, of 

ie, if Paul had locked his door from the 

» and left the key in the hole, George 
in’t have been able to see through it. 

jwhy had Paul locked his door? 

’s nothing to me,” I said. ‘Only re- 

ger you are in the house of a friend and 

lardly necessary to go to those lengths 

He what you are doing. And don’t forget 

are here for your health. I don’t sup- 

| prowling by night is quite what the 
pr ordered.” { 

' looked at me in a queer way. ‘‘But how 

lou find it that I am not there, Gethin?” 

Never mind how I found out,” I said. 

| ember that while you are my guest I 


























































want any trouble or scandal.”’ Then I 
® laughing because I couldn’t help it, 
at beats me is how you manage to get 
pthing fixed up so 
. In a place like this.” 
jullaughed. Heseemed 
ist gay and very re- 
#d that I wasn’t angry. 
tw can I waste it, this 
ight! You do not 
prstand.” 

Well, don’t bother to 
ime,” I said dryly. For 
’s love life is no dish 
hn empty stomach. 
‘got downstairs early. 
; Crumbit was cook- 
breakfast and I asked 
what the weather was 
ig to be like. 

Fine,’’ said Mrs. 
bit, without a mo- 
it’s hesitation. 

was glad, because I 
calling for Jane after 
kfast and we planned to take sand- 
hes for our lunch, and go off up the hill. 
came down the drive of her house to 
me. She wore the cherry tweed with 
gay green blouse. The fresh air had 
ught color to her cheeks and I thought I 
never seen her looking so lovely. 

e walked arm in arm up the hill through 
gold of the bracken. I’d stowed our sand- 
nes inside my coat pocket and Jane said 
was one of the things she liked about a 
y large man, the size of his pockets. We 
thed and made silly jokes as we climbed, 
g slowly because of my knee that was 
not too good. 


e Del 


id 0 


EN. you get to the top of the hill, there 
an_old Martello tower of red_ brick, 
lt about 1814, to repel the threatened 
poleonic invasion. You could climb to 
top and see all Southern England, 
ead out like a patchwork counterpane. 
} climbed slowly, and stopped more than 
on the narrow stone staircase and I 
sed her. From the top you could see the 
y airfield plainer than I’d seen it yet. Un- 
5 there was someone to point it out, you 
ld have overlooked it altogether, it was 
well camouflaged. 

Jane laughed. ‘‘Don’t get conceited be- 
e it happened to be planned by Amer- 
Nl engineers.” 

‘I’m conceited already. Not because of 
2 airfield, but because you love me.” 

she pressed her face against my sleeve. 
Jarling, I do love you, too,” she said, 
2athless. “And I always shall. Whatever 
ppens.” 7” 

“What could happen?” I teased. 





ABOUT LIVING 


The worst wheel of the cart 
makes the most noise. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Monotony is the awful re- 
ward of the careful. 


So Say the Wise—Cooley (Sully Press, Inc.) 


Today is yesterday’s plan 
put into action. 
—GEORGE MATTHEW ADAMS—lbid. 


If you wish to appear agree- 
able in society, you must con- 
sent to be taught many things 
which you know already. 

—E, HUBBARD'S SCRAPBOOK—LAVATER: 
(Wm. H. Wise & Co.) 
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She,said restlessly, “I don’t know, Geth. 
These last few days I’ve had a queer sort of 
feeling. As if something was coming.” 

“Hitler’s secret weapon?” I asked her, 
smiling. 

“Oh, that! No, something much worse. 
I can’t say. Only hold me tight, and never 
let me go!” 

' “T’m a big fellow,” I said. “I’ll hold you 
right enough, against the world. Unless 
there was ever a time you didn’t want to 
be held any more.” Why I said that I 
haven’t a notion; it seemed a crazy thing. 
“Let’s go back and see your mother and 
father, and tell them we're getting mar- 
ried,” I said. “I’ve felt pretty bad not tell- 
ing them before this.”’ 


SuE | said slowly, “Mother has asked 
George and Paul to tea. There’ll be a whole 
lot of folk. She’s asked people to come in and 
hear Paul play.” 

We were sitting in the lee of a bank, eat- 
ing our sandwiches. 

I said ruefully; ‘‘Those guys haunt me. I 
don’t seem able to get rid of them. Once 
we've told your father and mother, maybe 
they won’t get asked along every time this 
way.” 

She laughed and kissed me. The wind had 
crept round our way, so I slipped one arm 
out of my thick coat and put half of it 
around her. There we were, the two of us, 
warm inside one coat. 

“Listen, Jane. I’m going to speak to your 
father and tell him tonight. I’ll get him 
alone. Then he can tell your mother.” 

“Tf you get a chance,” 
she said. “‘Father is pretty 
elusive. The telephone al- 
ways rings at the wrong 
moment.” 


There was already a din 
of conversation as I took 
off my coat and parked it 
in Jane’s front hall. I 
heard a loud voice saying, 
“Believe it or not, I had 
to simply tear home.” The 
speaker was a slick, smart 
young woman, dressed in 
bright yellow, and hung 
around with more charms 
and dangling things on 
bracelets than I ever saw 
in any one place before. 

“Caprice, dear, this is 
Flying Officer Rogers— 
from America,” said Mrs. Raeburn. “He 
has taken Paddocks for two months with 
his friends, Paul and George.” 

Caprice shook hands with me, jingling like 
a little cart horse at a fair. 

“How marvelous! I wondered who all the 
handsome boys were I saw going there. 
Does George have any other name?” 

“Tt’s a name no one can say, sO we never 
bother,” I told her. “But Paul is called 
Labonniere.”’ 

Presently they both arrived. Then, after 
the way of tea parties, we had no sooner set- 
tled down around the fire than fresh visitors 
came, and we all had to spring to our feet 
again. The doctor never appeared. I was 
sorry for that. I always got on well with the 
doctor. 

Caprice had obviously fallen for Paul. 
She sat beside him and looked up into his 
face the way women do. He had cast his cus- 
tomary spell over her, it was easy to see. 
Tea was over. A stout little maid came and 
took the tray away. 

Mrs. Raeburn poked the fire and turned 
down the lights. “I always think music 
sounds better by firelight,’”’ she said, “and 
Mr. Paul is so clever. He doesn’t need any 
music.” 

I settled down in my chair and covered 
my eyes with my hand, shading them, be- 
cause I thought if anyone noticed the way I 
looked at Jane, our secret wouldn’t be a se- 
cret any longer. Her face was in shadow, 
but I saw the dark cloud of her hair and her 
long slim hands, and her slender ankles 
crossed, and her gay green shoes. 

Paul went through the usual business of 
adjusting the piano stool to his liking. Then 


—A. G. BUCKHAM: 


SOUTH or NORTH, they’re delicious! 
Plump, SKINLESS franks...so juicy... 
so tender! No skins to split open—no 
savory juices lost, nothing to throw away! 

So easy to prepare: simply boil water, 
drop in frankfurters, let stand off flame 
five minutes—and you have a flavorful 
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meat-meal your whole family will enjoy! 
Ask for your favorite brand of franks 
made the SKINLESS way—the kind that 
women all over America prefer 3 to 1!* 


THE VISKING CORPORATION 
6733 West 65th Street . .. Chicago, Illinois 


“Visking" is the registered trademark of The Visking Corporation 


e 
Shinless FRANKFURTERS AND WIENERS—THE NO-WASTE FOOD 


TRADEMARK 


*Source; The American Home Magazine Reader-Consumer Panel Report No. 3; May, 1944 
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HOOVER 


How old is your Hoover? .. . Even if 
it’s as old as twenty-five years—you 
can still get genuine replacement 
parts for it from Hoover. Today 
Hoover Cleaners are giving their 
owners service far beyond anything 
ever asked or expected of them— 
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oeuteg cleaners - Wat cleaners 


SERVICE 





thanks to the quality built into them 
and service by Hoover. Authorized 
Hoover service is available at mini- 
mum cost to Hoover owners all 
over the United States and Canada. 
THE Hoover Company, North Canton, 
Ohio; Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 


LOOK HOW LITTLE GENUINE HOOVER SERVICE COSTS! 


Take no chances! 


parts! Cost is low—for example: 


MOTOR cleaned, lubricated, new carbon brushes 


installed 


AGITATOR or BRUSH ROLL cleaned and lubricated 


BELT replaced 
BAG completely renovated 


CORD, SWITCH, all electrical connections checked 


APPEARANCE improved 
CLEANING EFFICIENCY restored. 


Give your cleaner genuine 
Hoover Company service and genuine replacement 


TOTAL COST ONLY 


PEL, 


PLUS TAX 
(25 cents higher in some areas) 
All work guaranteed. 
Estimates furnished. 
Prompt service. 


he tossed back his hair in the way he did 
and began to play. 

Maybe I came closer in that minute to 
getting what it is the great composers are 
trying to say to us than I have ever been be- 
fore or since. Maybe being in love opens a 
door in a man’s understanding, as well as in 
his heart, so that beauty finds its way in. I 
don’t know. I only know that the lovely 
harmonies seemed a kind of message between 
me and Jane. They seemed to be saying to 
her all those dear things I wished I had 
eloquence for, and never found words to ex- 
press. 

This is the way music should be listened 
to, I thought. In the firelight, with the be- 
loved. Only it would be better if she was near 
enough to touch her hand. 

Suddenly I got the queerest chill feeling, 
looking at her. As if an icy wind had blown 
between us, bearing something away. She 
wasn’t looking at me. She wasn’t, I knew, 
even thinking of me. Over the room she 
was looking at Paul, who was playing that 
poignant love song from Samson and Deli- 
lah: “Ah, once again, then, I implore thee. 
Ah, once again, then, say that you adore me!” 
And in her eyes was an expression: that no 
man ever misreads. 

It was significant that never for a moment 
did I kid myself that I was mistaken. It was 
as if I had known, instinctively, almost be- 
fore I saw her, what had happened. 

The concert came to an end. Everyone 
fussed around Paul, congratulating him, and 
we all went upstairs after that to the room 
that had been Jane’s schoolroom. It was 
just as it had been when she was a little girl, 
with pleasant, shabby covers and curtains 
with Mother Goose on them, and her rock- 
ing horse, and her doll house. We all laughed 
a lot, and I remember I gave a rodeo display 
on the rocking horse and Jane cried, “ Dar- 
ling, do mind your knee!”’ 

It was almost more than I could bear. Be- 
cause I began to understand then. She was 
sorry for me. She meant to try to go through 
with it, as we had arranged, denying this 




















JUST THE 
RIGHT 
DESSERT 









e Your dog can eat his fill and still 
be starved—vitamin starved. He needs 
vitamins just as humans do, especially 
when his diet is restricted. 

Sergeant’s Vitamin Capsules (Vita- 
pets) help keep your dog in tip-top 
shape! Fed daily, they help protect 
against Rickets, Black Tongue, and itch- 
ing caused by improper feeding. Vita- 
pets contain the important vitamins A, 
D, Thiamin (Bi), Riboflavin (G) and 
Niacin. 

Supplement your dog’s daily diet by 
getting Vitapets at drug or pet store. 
Be sure to get Sergeant’s Dog Book 
also, at stores or with this coupon. 
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other thing that had happened to her al yi 
Paul. As if I would let her! The last thi 
wanted from Jane was pity. 

I watched Paul covertly while we play| 
old nursery rhymes on Jane’s phonogray i 
The tune of one of them rang through y}® 
head for many a day: 






































Now you're married you must obey, 
You must be true in all you say. 
You must be kind! 
You must be good! 5 | 
And keep your wife in kindling wood,\\ 
Would Paul settle down and be good a) | 
true? With a heavy heart I remembered {ji 
tales he had told us. I remembered {ip 
many women he had loved, and boasted I 
laughed about loving. Was Jane to be jp 
another of them? No, I thought. No miki 
could feel only that about Jane. But I wot! 
have to talk to Paul. I would have to | 
it clear to him that if there was any dows) 
crossing, I would smash his face in for q 
And then the sickening thought came} 
me—was it perhaps Jane he had met {i 
other night? pu 
All that evening I was like a man who} 
had the needle and a tooth out. I comer 
laugh and talk, but most of me had geil 
kind of numb, and I knew that just rou! 
the corner there was waiting almost 
durable agony. ee 0 
Caprice was following Paul around, pki !2 
ing up to him, jangling her charms at h 
purposefully. And Paul danced with her aii 
was very gallant. But all the time he y}/ 
looking over her shoulder at Jane. I dois 
think in all my life I have ever felt sicker#ilt 
more lost. u 
We went downstairs and there was a sit 
of pause. I knew quite well what was hi} |: 
pening. Paul and George were hoping Wiiiio 
Raeburn would say, ‘““Won’t you two si 
on to supper too?”’ But she didn’t. An@ 
was glad, for I had to get this thing straig 
“Come along, darling,’’ Caprice cried}! 
Paul. “‘You’ll have to hurry if you are gown 
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Take a tip from Johnny Spar : 


VANISH. 
leaves a delightful |() 
minty aroma! 
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~ Cleanstoiletbow|lsqui ‘ 
...femoves a major sour¢ | 
of toilet odors. It’s effete 
vescent... you see it worl). 
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You can get Genuine Hoover Service only at Hoover Factory Branch Service 
Stations, Authorized Hoover Dealers and Authorized Hoover Service Agencies. 
(Consult classified phone directory under “Vacuum Cleaners.”) If there is no 
Hoover listing, write us. When the serviceman calls, insist that he show you 
his Hoover credentials. 


P. S. Never discard worn or broken parts. They must be turned in for replacements, 
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REG. U, S, PAT, OFF. 


The Army-Navy “‘E” award re- 
ceived 3 times for high achieve- 
mens in the production of essen- 
tial war equipmens. 


IT BEATS ... AS IT SWEEPS ... AS IT CLEANS 


Sergeant's, Dept. 9-K, Richmond 20, Va. ! 


Please mail the NEW, 40-page, illus- 
trated Sergeant’s Dog Book to: 






Made by the makers of 
Expello Moth Products 
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‘ Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
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}) walk with me.” They went, but not be- 
»re Paul and Jane had exchanged one de- 


oe look. 


fom saying how marvelously Paul played, 


All through that supper I made silly cracks 
ad played the fool to keep Mrs. Raeburn 


Ind wasn’t it wonderful the way he hadn’t 


‘st his skill after all he’d been through? I 


| 
uldn’t bear Jane’s face when she spoke of 
bau, and the brave way she tried to pretend 


_wasn’t anything at all to her. 
. 

pel I belonged there. 

| Then I said to Jane, “Let’s go back 
ipstairs to the schoolroom. I like that room, 
ind I want to take a look at the doll house.” 
| The wood fire still 

jurned in the grate, a 

jig pile of glowing 

shes. Jane threw on 

nother log, and then 

} drew her down onto 

‘he comfortable, 

‘@aabby couch. I took 

: er hand and held it~ 


ee ee ee > _ a ae 


ness. 


p and looked at it. It 

was her left hand, and 
t was a while before I 
ould speak, because 
@f the sudden knowl- 
idge I had that no ring of mine was ever go- 
g on the third finger. 

Jane was talking in the quick, bright, un- 
jonvincing fashion folks do when they aren’t 
@aying a thing that is in their heart. 
®) I put my arm round her. “Jane darling,” 
| said, “‘none of this is what we really want 
iho talk about, you and I.” 

| She looked at me, and I saw she had gone 
Wale. ‘What do you mean, Geth?”’ 

‘§ I said, “‘ You see, I love you so much that 
‘§)} know what you want to say long before 
Mou have said it. It’s you and Paul nov, isn’t 
at, darling?” 

) There was a long silence. I sat staring at 
dhe fire, not daring to look at her. Then Jane 
f peed and hid her face against me and 
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Will Your Car 


When supper was over we helped clear 
‘Whe dishes. I liked doing that. It made me 


MADNESS 


The only thing a heated argu- 
ment ever produced is a cool- 
—COLEMAN COX: Listen to This. 


Righteous Indignation: Your own 
wrath as opposed to the shocking 
bad temper of others. 

—ELBERT HUBBARD: Scrapbook. (Roycrofters.) 
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Outlast the War? 


As a special wartime service to owners 


, fof PNB of cars, General Motors 
fmoffers a new edition of The Automobile 
WUser’s Guide, containing 196 practical 


suggestions on such subjects as how 


o get better gasoline economy, how to 


lprolong tire life, how to keep your car 


in the best operating condition, etc. 





You can get a FREE COPY from 
| any General Motors dealer or 
| by using the coupon below. 


Pyeyyyyyyyeey 


. Customer Research Dept., Room 1757 
Please send FREE COPY of new 64-page 
“AUTOMOBILE USER'S GUIDE'' 
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~ GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH.~ 
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cried. Dreadful tearing sobs, that tore her 
apart. I helti her. I kissed her hair and 
stroked her hands and tried to comfort her. 
I whispered that all I cared for was that she 
should be happy, and get the man she really 
wanted. 

““What’s happened to me, Geth?”’ she 
sobbed. ‘‘What’s gone wrong? I don’t want 
it this way! It was the last thing on earth I 
ever thought could happen. What’s wrong 
with me, Geth?”’ 

“Tt’s all right, sweet. Nothing’s wrong 
with you. It’s just the way things go.” 

“Tt started so suddenly, and I couldn’t do 
anything about it. It was that first time, 
when he played, that it began. I knew just 
how the children must have felt when— 
when they went off 
after the Pied Piper.” 

“T know,” I whis- 
pered. “‘I understand.” 
And at the time I 
thought it was just 
Paul’s charm and his 
beautiful face and his 
music that had en- 
chanted her. ‘“‘These 
things happen,” I said. 
“Tt can’t be helped.” 

“But I’m _ hurting 
you so, Geth. It’s the 
last thing on earth I wanted to do.” 

“Never mind, darling. If it’s Paul you 
want, Paul you shall have. But, oh, sweet, 
are you really sure?” 

“Is anyone really sure of anything in this 
world?” she asked. ‘“‘I meant to go through 
with—with what we’d planned. I thought 
maybe this awful ache inside me would go, 
and then we’d be peaceful and happy again. 
I t-told Paul that was what I was going 
to do.” 

I said, turning sick and cold again, “Did 
you meet him last night?” 

She nodded. ‘‘We had to talk. I didn’t 
want him to come here. We went to the 
summerhouse and t-talked it over.” 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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PRATT & LAMBERT-INC. @ 


NOW 
ENJOY 
THE 
RIGHT 
KNIFE 





EVERY 
CUTTING 
NEED 


Keen and lovely 
FLINT Hollow Ground 
Cutlery brings you just 
the right knife to do 
each cutting job easily, 
quickly, without wasting 
food. Blades hollow 
ground (with war-devel- 
oped skill) to stay sharp 
longer. Imported hard- 
wood handles shaped 
to keep hands from tir- 
ing. At leading stores, 
in limited quantities. 


ECKO 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
Geneva Forge, Inc. (Subsidiary) 
Geneva, N. Y. 


FOR 
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FLINT ROAST SLICER—Cuts 
dinner meats into firm, even 
slices with little effort. 
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FLINT HAM SLICER—It's a joy to 
carve with this keen, slender, 
well-balanced knife. 


FLINT PARING KNIFE—Peels pota- 
toes paper thin; slices, pares 
without tiring your hands. 
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MAZOLA makes so many good things 
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EMEMBER when you selected the meat first 
then planned the rest of the meal? Today it), 
smart to plan dishes, like this Mazola menu, tha ; i 
go well with any meat (or fish) you can,buy. 
Authorities say “use salad oil in cooking”, 
Mazola is a pure, all-vegetable salad oil that add] 
delicate flavor and food value to your meals. 
You always may depend on the purity an¢ 
quality of Mazola—in general cooking as well as fo 
making fresh, delicious salad dressings. 
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\S5_ 1.MAZOLA MASHED POTATOES 


9 medium, pared potatoes 1% cup Mazola 
34 cup scalded milk (about) 

Cook potatoes, mash thoroughly, until no 
lumps remain. Beat vigorously and add 
Mazola and milk. Drop from tip of a 
tablespoon onto a lightly greased baking 
sheet; brush with Mazola and brown un- 
der broiler or in a very hot oven (450 de- 
grees F.). Makes 6 servings. 


3. PIQUANTE SALAD DRESSING 
leup Mazola % teaspoon white pepper 
6 tablespoons vinegar 2 teaspoons paprika 
1 teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons pimiento 
1 hard-boiled egg, chopped 
Combine Mazola, vinegar, salt, pepper 
and paprika and beat with a rotary beater. 
Add pimiento and chopped egg. Makes 
11% cups dressing. Use with tossed green 
salad and tomato aspic stars. For the stars 
make your favorite recipe for tomato 
aspic and either mold in stars or chill in 
a pan and cut in cubes. 


2. CAULIFLOWER WITH 
MAZOLA CRUMBS 


3 tablespoons Mazola 14 cup cracker crumbs 
1 medium cooked cauliflower 


Heat Mazola in frying pan. Add crumbs 
and brown lightly, stirring frequently. 
Sprinkle over cooked cauliflower. Makes 
6 servings. 


4. CRANBERRY AND 


ORANGE PIE 
Filling: 
114 cups sugar 41% cups fresh 
3 tablespoons flour cranberries 
V4 teaspoon salt Grated rind of 
V6 cup Red Label 1 orange 
Karo 2 tablespoons butter 


Ys cup orange juice or margarine 

2 egg whites 
Combine 1 cup of the sugar, flour, and 
salt; stir in Karo and orange juice, and 


heat until blended. Wash cranberries and 
remove stems. Add to first mixture, andj 
continue cooking until skins pop openi 
Add orange rind and butter; cool, but dg i 

my 






not stir. 





Pastry: 
leup sifted flour 4 cup Mazola 
V4 teaspoon salt 3 tablespoons cold 


Hi] 





water (about) 


Sift together flour and salt. Mix in Mazola}, 
lightly with a fork or pastry blender. Add 
water and blend. (The dough should be 
soft). Roll out immediately on floured) 
board. Fit into a 9-inch pie plate and flute} 
edge. Pour the cranberry mixture into pie} 
shell. Bake in a hot oven (425 degrees F.)} 
25 mins. Beat egg whites until moist peaks 
are formed. Gradually beat in remaining}; 
sugar, one tablespoon at a time. Make aj 
border around edge of pie by dropping 
meringue from tip of a tablespoon. Bake 
in a moderately slow oven (325 degrees} 
F.) until light brown, about 10 mins. 
Makes 6 servings. © Corn Products Sales Co. § 
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(Continued from Page 93) 
fy arm tightened around her. I tried not 
picture the stars, and the moon, and the 
itrees in the garden, and those two alone 
the old summerhouse. ‘What did Paul 
2 
He said we’d have to tell you. We didn’t 
$7 long. He was gone long before mid- 
nt.” 
knew it must have been later than that, 
@iembering the time that George and I 
, found his room empty. But when the 
ion is shining, and one is young and in 
2, it is not always easy to remember time. 
/ one knew that, now, better than I. 
Oh, Geth,”’ she said, crying again, press- 
her face against my shoulder. “What am 
ing to do?” 
Stop crying,” I said. “‘I hate to see you 
S ” 
she sobbed, “‘I tell you, I don’t want it 
3 way! I want it the way it was on the 
ch hill that first night. You and me, and 
irything so quiet and. lovely. There’s 
hing quiet, nothing lovely in this, Geth. 
st feel lost. And frightened.” 
ishe looked for a handkerchief to wipe her 
s. I gave her mine and she mopped her- 
f and blew her nose, and then tucked it 
into my pocket. There was something 
iendly and sweet in the way she did it, 
was almost more than I could bear. 
“You don’t have to be frightened,” I said. 
Nothing is going to hurt you, while I’m 
e. Everything is going to be O.K.” . 
{ managed to make my voice sound more 
berful than you’d suppose. 
‘I can’t pretend that it isn’t a blow to 
», but I guess I can take it. We'll just have 
see how we can fix things. I’ll go see the 
tar tomorrow and cancel our banns.” 
“Your taking it this 
ty only makes it 
brse. It’s so like you. 
an’t understand it. 
2 were never friends, 
ul and I,the way you 
I are. Can you 
ve anyone without 
ling friends with 
em? ” 
yl guess you can, 
weet.” I did not tell 
Wr that is, perhaps, at 
ie bottom of half the 
agedies of this world. 
}\“I don’t even know the things he cares 
bout,”’ she said. 
I shut my eyes. I felt lost again. So many 
ings about Paul tasted bitter on my 
Ingue, but anything I said would seem like 
lalousy because he’d taken my girl. And 
‘alous I certainly was too. But I didn’t 
ant to give way to it. 
“With one part of me I shall love you al- 
ays,” she said unsteadily. 
I took her hand and kissed it, and then 
acked the kiss inside with her fingers, the 
ay my mother used to do when I wasa kid. 


a big one. 


DON’T remember saying good night to her 
‘other, or getting into my coat, or getting 
at of the house. But I must have done all 
nese things, for presently I was alone, out 
nere by the church wall under the cold 
(ars. The same place I’d waited so happily, 
ich a short while before, for Jane’s bus to 
yme grinding up the hill. 

I'd hoped they would both be gone to bed, 
ad that I could creep up to my own room, 
disturbed. But that night not a single 
ing went right for me. George was waiting 
p, pacing the sitting room in one of his 
ed-tiger moods. I thought if he and Paul 
ad been rowing again, I couldn’t bear it. 
! But this time it wasn’t Paul. “Sixty of our 
ircraft. Phut! Gone! Did you hear it, 
Wrethin? Sixty!” 

“No,” I said. “I didn’t hear the news to- 


“There has been some dirty work. Or 
ise they cannot get so many. I cannot wait 
\ere. I must go back ——’”’ 

“You can’t go back till you pass your 
nedical board. And sitting up all night isn’t 
};oing to help you do that.” 

| “No. That is right,” said George. “I shall 
Hleep. At once.” He stood for a moment, 


LOVE AFFAIRS 


& I believe the great passions and 
the lasting ones are for the plain 
women. They’re the ones who can 
keep men, because they’re loved for 
something inside them. They have 
only one affair in their lives, but it’s 


—F. M. MAYOR: The Rector's Daughter. 
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looking at me, as though he had it in his 
mind to say something more. But he didn’t 
say it, for which I was devoutly thankful. 

I smoked a cigarette and felt calmer. Sud- 
denly I knew I had to have things out with 
Paul there and then. I went to his room. He 
was just getting undressed and he looked up, 
a little surprised and half apprehensive. 

“You and I have got to have a talk, Paul,” 
I said. I sat down on the old bed. 


Tuere was a little silence. Then Paul said, 
“Tm sorry, Gethin. It is a poor reward for 
your kindness. I did not wish it to be.” He 
was nicer than I have ever known him. 
Apologetic and quiet, and he did not storm 
and wave his arms about. 

“I’m sorry too,’ I said. “‘But since that’s 
the way of it, there is nothing we can do.”’ 

“Jane has told you?” 

“She told me. But I’d already guessed.” 

He looked up at me quickly. “‘ Well?” 

“T love Jane very much,” I said. “There 
are one or two things I have to know before 
this thing goes any further. On your own 
showing, Paul, you’ve led a pretty queer sort 
of life. I’ve got to be certain there isn’t any 
reason why you shouldn’t marry her.” 

Paul laughed. His mirth was so spontane- 
ous and so honest that, miserable though I 
was, it lifted a weight off my mind. 

“T am so sorry, Gethin,” he said. “But 
I have told you many lies. All this about 
the desert, the Arab ladies, the Foreign 
Legion, it is not true. It is—how do you 
say it?— the wish I have had in my heart, to 
be the gay Casanova. I like very much to 
be the high character of romance. But I 
am not it. Before the war I work in my 
father’s glove factory in Grenoble. Which 
is not very romantic, can you see it?” 

It left me flat. I’d 
never dreamed any 
man could tell so many 
such convincing lies. 

“T study in my spare 
time, to be a music 
master,’’ said Paul. 
“That is how I play.” 

“Have you told Jane 
this?” 

He nodded. “You 
see, Gethin, from the 
start I love her.” 

““Then it wasn’t 
blind chance brought 
you here?”’ I said slowly, and thought I had 
certainly been the king of all the suckers. 

“T hear you and George talking. I hear 
you make the plan to come because it is 
Jane’s home place. But at the time, Gethin, 
please remember it, I do not know you, too, 
love her.” 

It was quite possibly true. I had come to 
his room hating him. But somehow I 
couldn’t go on that way. He was so nice 
about it, so sorry and humble. 

“Well, what are you going to do, Gethin?” 
he asked. 

“‘Tf you’re honest, and not just telling an- 
other packet of lies, I shall do what I can to 
help you. For Jane’s sake.” 

He shrugged his shoulders in a quick, im- 
patient way he sometimes had. “You are 
good. Many times have I told it to you, that 
you have got it too kind a heart.” 

“Sure,” I said. “I’m the prince of all 
suckers! That’s what you really mean.” 

I went back to my own room. I felt des- 
perately and utterly tired. All I wanted was 
darkness and quiet and sleep. But it wasn’t 
coming to me. Not yet. There in my bed- 
room sat George. 

“This is a desperate business. It will not 
march at all,’ he said. 

I said half angrily, ““I suppose you have 
been listening at the door again?” 

“Naturally,” said George with simplicity. 
“When I must find something out, I must 
find something out. So I listen. I wish only 
to help you.” 

I sat down and began to pull off my shoes. 
“No one can help me. What’s done is done. 
Tf suppose I was crazy to think a girl would 
look at me, with Paul around.” 

“But what will you do?” : 

“What do you want me to do? Bawl? 
I’d bawl the place down and break windows 


(The Hogarth Press.) 
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Big day ahead? Let energy-rich 
Shredded Ralston help you see it 













through! Crisp bite size whole wheat 14 
—gso unusually delicious the flavor / LB 
secret’s patented. Geta package at By | 
your grocer’s today. Ask for it at 6 ' 
hotels and restaurants. BITE SIZE ot 
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HALO GLORIFIES IT! 


S 


Here’s why your very first Halo Shampoo 
will leave your hair aglow with natural luster! 


1. Halo reveals the true natural beauty of your hair the very 
first time you use it ... leaves it shimmering with glorious 
dancing highlights. 

2. Even finest soaps leave dingy soap-film on hair. But Halo 
contains no soap... made with a new type patented ingre- 
dient it cannot leave soap-film! 

3. Needs no lemon or vinegar after-rinse ... Halo rinses 
away, quickly and completely ! 

4. Makes oceans of rich, fragrant lather, in hardest water. 
Leaves hair sweet, naturally radiant! 


5. Carries away unsightly loose dandruff like magic! 


6. Lets hair dry soft and manageable, easy to curl! Get 
Halo Shampoo today... in 10¢ or larger sizes. 





Yes! Scott's new Soft-Weve is not 
only cleansing-tissue soft, it 

has the firmness of toilet tissue. 
Proof? Feel a sheet of Soft-Weve 
yourself, Then you will never be 


without it! 








and ring fire alarms if it would do any good. 
It won’t, George.” 

“So!” he said. “‘Somebody else, he takes 
it, your girl. And you do nothing! If someone 
takes my girl, I stab him. Zut!’’ George 
madea very convincing stabbing movement. 

“Swell,” I said dryly. ‘‘That’s all we 
want around here to finish off the party. A 
corpse or so. Stabbed.” 

George walked up and down. “I blame 
myself,” he said. “‘It is all because of this 
thing that I have done. If I never make this 
potion, perhaps it has not happened at all.” 

“George,” I said, ““somehow or other I 
don’t feel like discussing necromancy to- 
night. Buzz off, like a good guy. Lay off 
magic and listening at doors, and let me 
handle this myself. I’ll make out all right. 
Only leave me in peace.” 

When he had gone at last, I switched on 
my radio. They were reading the midnight 
news and I heard again of the loss of those 
Forts. Ten men to a Fort. I couldn’t re- 
member we’d ever lost so many before, and 
I thought it did look as if somehow word had 
leaked out of their start, and where they 
were going. 


Doctor Raeburn looked at me in a puzzled 
kind of a way, when he heard the news about 
Paul and Jane. Mrs. Raeburn was delighted. 
She threw her arms round Paul and kissed 
him. 

But the doctor said later to me, ‘Well, 
Rogers, this is a queer business. I could 
have been sure it was you that Jane is 
fond of.” 


I smiLep the best kind of smile I could 
raise. “Things don’t always go the way a 
man hopes they will, sir.” 

Mrs. Raeburn had asked several friends in 
to meet Paul and celebrate the engagement. 

I sat down on the arm of Jane’s chair. 
“Well,” I said, “everything is going O.K. 
Just as I told you it would.” 

“It isn’t,” she said, for my ear alone. 
“T’ve hurt you.” 

“Listen, sweetheart, you haven’t hurt me 
much. There’s plenty say I’m cut out for a 
bachelor. Maybe it’s true. Maybe in the 
end I'll be happier.” I sat there, lying as 
convincingly as I knew, because I couldn’t 
have her fretting over what she’d done to 
me. ‘‘What do you plan to do?” I asked. 

“T hardly know, Gethin. Paul thinks we 
ought to wait a while. Not rush and get 
married at once. He doesn’t know what 
they are going to do with him. And, of 
course, he hasn’t any money.” 

I patted her shoulder, trying to be very 
fatherly. The next day I was going up to 
London for a board. Now that all my ar- 
rangements with Jane had fallen down, I was 
like George. All I wanted was to climb back 
into a Fort and go off and do some more 
shooting up. I didn’t want my leave to go on 
a day later than necessary. 


When I got back the next evening I found 
quite a party going on in the cottage. 
George, it seemed, had suddenly gone social. 
He had invited Jane and Paul and Miss 
Connolly, whom he still called his woman, 
to tea. - 

“Well, Gethin, I hope you don’t mind it, 
the tea party,”’ cried George. He seemed im- 
mensely animated and I remember I thought 
what a funny guy he was, one minute want- 
ing to stab Paul, the next inviting him to a 
tea party. 

“Sure I don’t mind,’’ I said, and sat down. 
“Someone give me a cup of tea.”’ 

““Miss Connolly is telling fortunes,’’ said 
Jane. “She’s marvelous. She’ll tell yours, 
Geth.” 

“Maybe I’d better not know,” I said. 
“Maybe where ignorance is bliss, it’s folly 
to be wise.” 

“There’s nothing in it,” cried Miss Con- 
nolly. ‘Nothing at all. Just fun, you know.” 

“What sort of fortune has George here 
got?” I asked. 

Miss Connolly put her head on one side 
and regarded George as a mother cuckoo 
might regard some offspring she wasn’t cer- 
tain she could lay a claim to. ‘“‘The pool is 
very troubled,” she said. ‘Very troubled 
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indeed. The reflections cannot take proper 
shape. Blown hither and thither by gusts 
of emotion, as it were.” : 

“That certainly is George,” I said. ‘“Can 
you tell where it will finally blow him?” 

“There is trouble ahead. Much trouble.” 

“That’s nothing new for George,’’ I said 
gloomily. 

“But after that, there will be much happi- 
ness. I can see a dark woman.” 

“Not by me,” said George firmly. “I am 
for war. Not love.” 

“Let’s look at yours,” said Miss Connolly. 

I gave her my hand, and she peered at it 
in her funny shortsighted fashion. 

“Yes,” she said. “‘Aries, aren’t you? The 
dreamer and builder. The idealist. Idealists 
always have to suffer.” 

“Anyone who lives in the same house with 
George has got to suffer,” I said. 

“T can see a dark woman.” 

“Mrs. Crumbit,”’ I said. 

Miss Connolly shook her head. ‘‘She’s 
behind you, but you still think of her.” 

The only dark woman in my life besides 
Jane was my mother. I certainly thought 
of her. So I nodded and said yes. There was 
a dark woman. 

“She’ll come back to you,” -said Miss 
Connolly. “But there’s sorrow and trouble 
first. There’s a kind of shadow—a miasma.”’ 
Miss Connolly’s voice had taken on a funny, 
sharp note it didn’t have usually. “You 
must be careful what you say. Careful what 
you do. There is an enemy ——” 

“Sure,” I said. “It’s George. He keeps 
cooking things in tins and putting them into 
other guys’ teacups ——” 

George interrupted me quickly. He said 
to Paul, ‘“Come, pliz. We must have your 
fortune now.” 


LIVING 


» But now tell me, my dear, since 
when have the young people be- 
come so absurd? I can tell you ex- 
actly, my friend; it is since you were 
forty-five. 
—ALPHONSE KARR: Quoted in A Cynic’s 
Breviary, by J. R. Solly. (John Lane, Ltd.) 


From the start Paul acted funny. He 
stuck his hands in his pockets and wouldn’t 
let Miss Connolly have them. 

“Go on, Paul,” said Jane softly. “It’s only 
fun. We’ve all done it.” 

“You see,” said George, shrugging. ““The 
dirty work. His past.” 

The atmosphere was suddenly electric. I 
thought, Surely they won’t start brawling 
again. With visitors around. I said, “Leave 
Paul alone. Maybe necromancy is against 
his principles.’ 

Paul said, ‘‘Yes. It is. I do not like it.” 

The party ended with Paul seeing Jane 
home, and George and me listening to the 
six-o’clock news. ‘‘It is coming all right soon, 
Gethin. You will see,’’ George said. 

“What’s coming all right?” 

“Good luck and good fortune. A little 
shadow, my woman said. Then everything 
O.K.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“T cannot tell you now. I must wait. 
Tomorrow perhaps I can tell you. Tomorrow 
everything will be O.K. Can you see it?”’ 

“Sure,” I said. ‘“‘Sure.” But I couldn’t. 
I wasn’t thinking of George and his involved 
conversations. I was thinking of Paul and 
Jane out there in the starlit lane by the old 
church wall. And of the pain in my heart. 


The next days passed for me in a kind of 
nightmare. Looking back, it is hard to dis- 
entangle any particular incident from that 
gray background of misery. Caprice passed 
through our lives from time to time, pausing 
for a second to tell us some piece of local 
news. A great retailer of news was Caprice. 

And I remember that Mrs. Crumbit came 
in, beaming, one morning, to say her Albert 
had got leave again. I could never make out 
just what niche Albert filled in the British 
army. Mrs. Crumbit said he was doing ever 
so well. (Continued on Page 99) 
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q 
} I shout my words above the blowing 
h wind, 

Ising between the handles of the 
| plow; 

'My backbone is as hard as stone to 

t bend, 
cad | Tama man: I sing America 

| now! 

(ul sing America’s sure destiny: 
sup The handles of the plow, the dirt, 
| the mules; 
‘AUN Full barns, sheep, cattle, wheat, 
rear return of tree, 
} Return of men to use the working 
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(Continued from Page 97) 
tt len Albert appeared to make our ac- 
}tance I was a little surprised to note he 
}till a private, though a few suspicious 
j js on one sleeve seemed to suggest he 
) mce been something else, but taken a 
vard step. 
~#)ert had a round, moon face, and an 
assortment of all kinds of teeth. It 
jd as if he’d been fitted out with what 
jeft over at a bargain sale. He had a 
‘|; of red hair, and a service cap hanging 
jlown over one ear. Behind his other 
je wore a cigarette. 
had a conversation about, the war. 
|Crumbit said, “Chap in the train told 
|;t someone tipped the Germans off, over 
| Fortresses.”’ 
uiipert said, ‘‘That’s right.” 
fomething ought to be done. That’s 
{I say,” said Mrs. Crumbit. 
} think something will be done, all 
|,” I told her. ‘‘The authorities aren’t as 
|p as some people imagine. They know 
jis going on.” 
bert said, ‘That’s right,” and it seemed 
e there was a rueful note in his voice. 
produced a bottle of beer for him, and he 
Jed up alittle, but he wasn’t what you’d 
t talkative person. 
Jhen Albert had gone George said 
“ehtfully, “I like this Albert.” 
suppose all these small things were 
fj.ed clearly on my mind because of the 
y they fitted in with what came after- 
ml. And also because I tried so hard not 
junk of Paul and Jane. I saw very little 
jine. I kept out of her way purposely. 
| Paul used to come along and say what 
had been doing.. How they had sat up 
I e’s old schoolroom, with the wood fire 
ing. Or how Mrs. Raeburn had had 
ds in to meet him. 
ad got to the stage of wishing, since he 
Jane were going to get married, they 
ld hurry and be done with it. I used to 
co find out what Paul’s ideas and plans 
:. Paul, I remember, was oddly secre- 
and did not seem to want to discuss the 
iter. At least, not with me. 
was restless and unhappy and not sleep- 
jwell. When I heard the siren I used to 
jap and put on my overcoat and pull the 
Jains apart. I’d sit on the window ledge, 
ching the searchlights and listening for 
might fighters. I would try to work out, 
ny own mind, the intercepting tactics 
jd use, and what they aimed to do. You 
}d see the London barrage open over the 
}. Like stars suddenly blowing up and 
sting in the sky. 
| didn’t hear any of our fighters this par- 
lar night. The sirens took up the warn- 
fall around the countryside and then died 
Wn, and there was nothing. Only the 
polight, and the lovely stillness of the 
den. If there were enemy aircraft around 
ly were so high we couldn’t hear them. 
| 
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This is America if it is to be 
A land of sturdy men with 
freemen’s dreams, 
Sturdy as mountains, free as wind 
is free, 
Plowing the slopes and bottoms ay 
by the streams. 
Better to chance the grain than 
chance the gold; 
Better to own your brains than be 
a slave— 
Better to hold a plow, watch soil 
unfold, 
For time is brief from cradle to the 
grave. 
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From Album of Destiny, recently published by F. P. 
Dutton & Co. Copyright, 1944, E. P, Dutton & Co. 
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There weren’t so many coming over now that 
we held air superiority. I was just turning 
to go back to bed again when something 
moved down below. It moved in a cautious, 
quiet way, like a mouse being careful be- 
cause maybe the cat is around. 

Maybe it’s just a twig tapping a window, I 
thought, or the old house creaking. 

Then I knew I was wrong. A door opened. 
There was a long pause, then it closed again, 
and I saw somebody making off across the 
field toward the stile. Keeping well in the 
shadow of the house and trees. It was Paul. 

I hadn’t known, until that moment, how 
aman could go blind, mad, crazy with jeal- 
ousy, so that he doesn’t know what he is do- 
ing. There was one idea only in my mind: 
that Paul was going to Jane. And I thought, 
That’s why I lost her. That’s why I couldn't 
hold her. I wasn’t daring enough. I never once 
thought of creeping out at night to meet her 
under the stars. That, I thought, 1s the sort of 
lover a girl wants. The dashing guy who snaps 
his fingers at conventions. 

And then I turned sick, and my heart al- 
most stopped beating. I wondered just how 
far Paul was ignoring the conventions. It 
was I who had brought him to this quiet vil- 
lage, so that in a way I was responsible. 
Whether she liked it or didn’t, it was up to 
me to protect Jane. 

I struggled into my flying boots, the first 
things that came to hand. I turned up my 
coat collar and wound on a muffler, and ran 
downstairs and out into the night. 

The wind hit me very cold. It was the 
first of the hard frosts. I could see it glitter- 
ing in the moonlight, forming white crystals 
on the grass. Paul had reached the stile be- 
fore I got clear of the garden. I was glad I 
had my flying boots, for, being soft-soled, 
they made no sound. 

When I got to the stile, I had my first sur- 
prise. Paul hadn’t turned to the left where 
the hill led down to the doctor’s house. He 
had turned to the right and was making for 
the hill and the woods. I stood still for a 
moment. I thought, She’s meeting him there. 
But I couldn’t believe it. The wise thing, I 
knew, would be to go back, and try to for- 
get about them. After all, Paul had as much 
right to go roaming by moonlight as I had, 
and if Jane wanted to meet him out in the 
woods, was there anything that I could do 
about it? 

It is one thing to know the wise thing, an- 
other to do it. My feet took me right along 
after him. The broad ride cut through the 
bracken ends in a field, and when I got there 
Paul was out of sight. He must have run 
faster than you’d think a lame man could. 
He wasn’t in sight, but I saw the tracks he 
had left on the frosted grass. A single track. 
He was still alone, and that made me feel a 
lot better. It suddenly got much easier to 
breathe. 

For a moment I slowed down, half minded 
to go home. I didn’t like the notion I was 
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spying. But I didn’t go back. I went along, 
in my lambskin boots, softly. 

I could hear the crackling sound of some- 
one ahead. Presently I realized that the 
place we were coming to was where Jane and 
I had had our picnic lunch that day, when 
things were still right with us. I hadn’t in- 
tended ever coming again. 

The bracken was waist high. I could see 
Paul quite clearly now. He was some way 
ahead, between me and the moon-bright 
sky. He stopped and stood listening, and so 
I stopped too. When next I looked, he had 
gone. Disappeared completely. It was sim- 
ple enough to hide in the bracken. And sud- 
denly I thought what a swell place it would 
be to land if you’d been dropped by an 
enemy plane by parachute. 

That was the start of the queer suspicions 
that hit me and left me gasping. I listened. 
Very far off, very high up, I could hear the 
sound of enemy aircraft feeling around. The 
all-clear hadn’t gone. We’d have heard it up 
there in the stillness, from half a dozen 
places. And it came to me all of a sudden 
what they were doing up there. They were 
waiting for someone to send them a message 
and guide them to the airfield. The airfield 
you couldn’t see from above because it was 
so cleverly hidden. They were waiting for 
someone to give them a beam! 

I thought, angry with myself, Not Paul. 
I thought it was because I had never liked 
him and he had taken my girl that I was 
ready to get such thoughts about him. But 
my mouth was dry, and I shivered, and not 
because I was cold. 

Then I heard it. The little pinging, un- 
mistakable sound of a wireless sending 
messages. 

From that moment I thought of one tine 
only, that whatever was going on up there 
had to be stopped, and at 
once, before any harm got 
done. I ran, not caring for 
my lame leg. Not caring 
for the noise I made, 
crashing through the un- $ 
dergrowth. 

Then I saw Paul. He 
had made a sort of hide- 
away in the bracken some 


troubles. 


way off the track. He COLEMAN Cox: Se a: i! 
was kneeling with the Listen to This. (C. Cox Pub. Co} “T want, first, your E 
earphones on, which was pers. 


why he didn’t hear me. 

He was working an ap- 

paratus I recognized at sight. I took him 
by the collar. I gave his machine one 
almighty kick after another, till it lay 
smashed and buckled. Whoever was at 
the receiving end must have realized there 
was something amiss. Then the two of us 
rolled over and over in the darkness and I 
could tell Paul was feeling for a gun, but he 
didn’t have a chance to get it. He screamed, 
the way he used to scream in the hospital. 
And then he lay panting. 


Arrirst he hadn’t any notion who had got 
him, until the moonlight fell on my face. 
Then he went limp and stopped fighting. 
“Gethin!” he said. “Gethin! So it is only 
you.”’ There was immense relief in his voice. 

“It’s only me,” I said. I kept hold of his 
collar. I got his back against a tree and 
pinned him there. I felt over him with my 
other hand and got his gun. I took it, wrap- 
ping it carefully in my handkerchief so it 
wouldn’t have my fingerprints on it. “Now,” 
I said, “‘let’s have it. The truth this time.” 

“Please, Gethin. You hurt it, the bad 
leg.” 

“What were you doing up here with that 
thing?” 

“T send it, the message to a friend.” 

“You were getting in touch with those 
aircraft. You were trying to direct them to 
the airfield. Is that it?” 

He said, ‘“They make me do it. I ama 
Frenchman, a refugee. They tell me I must 
do it, or my family in Lyons ——” 

“Tt’s a pack of lies,”” I said. ‘“‘You’re no 
more a Frenchman than I am. I’ve swal- 
lowed a good many of your tales, but your 
lucky break is over. It’s no good, Paul.” 

“All right,” he said, sullen. “I have also 
my duty. IamaGerman. Heil Hitler.” 


SOOTHSAYING 


If a man could have his 
wishes he would double his 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


Now that it’s all over, what 
did you really do yesterday 
that’s worth mentioning? 
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“That’s better,” I said. “Now we kn) 
where we stand. I want various particul) 
from you. First, how you got here. § 
ondly, full details about the gang you w 
with.”’ 

“T shall not give them to you.” 

“Oh, yes, you will. If not to me, 
others.” ~ 

I held my notebook against his shoul 
and jotted down what he said, holding F 
all the time. I think he had banked on- 
letting him go while I took down what 
said. 

“T came by plane. It is very simple,” 
said. ‘Inside the plane are dummy figu 
to make the full crew. When we land IT 
her on fire, and I go. When they find { 
plane, they think all the crew is dead ¢ 
burned.” 


Tuat he told me, and many other thin 
I had my good knee in his stomach. I ai 
strong man. [I think he was afraid. 
There was only one thing I couldn’t fi 
anywhere. That was Jane. I said, ‘“ Why. 
you have to get Jane into this?”’ 
He laughed. “You are very simp 
Gethin. Like your country. Very large, 
very simple. Naturally, to have Jane | 
makes for me the excellent alibi. Who sho 
walk by night but the restless lover? 
then, you see, I can come back many tir 
and stay here. What is more natural?” 
““Jane’s feelings didn’t concern you?” | 

He thought for a moment. “‘She is a n 
girl. But I do not know why she likes me 
much. There are so many women and th 
are all very loving.” He laughed, but 1 
hand tightened on his collar and choked | 
mirth a little. ““What are you going to ¢ 
Gethin? If you kill me many will say it 
jealousy because I take your girl. Also I co} 
here with you. Many yj 
say that you, also, are 
this business. Maybe.” 
“T am not going to k 
you,” I said quietly. 
came to me all in a fla 
what I had to do. 
His face lit. He loo 
at me in the queer si 
ways fashion he so 


“They are in my be 

room at the cotta 
They are the papers of some man who i 
Frenchman, who is like me, in one of 
internment camps.” 

“O.K. Ill find them and hand them 
with the rest of your stuff.’’ Then I aske 
because I was curious, ““What made y 
think of coming here?”’ 

“T hear you speak, in the hospital, wi 
Jane. I hear her tell you about the airfiel 
but it has not spoiled Padwick. So I thii 
it is a good idea. Then you talk with Geor 
about taking a house here. So I arriy 
“This American,’ I say to myself, ‘he wills 
me there. Alone and without friends ang 
will be sorry for me, not so?’” 

“T seldom seem to have disappointed you 
I said. “But it’s over now.’ 

For the first, time I saw fear creep into b 
eyes. ‘What are you going to do?” 

“Nothing,” I said. ‘‘Me and my great b 
dumb country, we have quitea different pki 
for dealing with the likes of you.” 

There was a silence. Once I got the notic 
I heard someone move in the bracken ne 
by. I turned my head and peered into tl 
shadows, but there didn’t seem to be an’ 
thing. 

“Nothing?” said Paul, surprised. I cou) 
see a kind of hope come into his eyes. | 

“Nothing at all,” I said. ‘‘What has 1| 
be done, you will do yourself. I am going 
open the door and let you take the decel 
way out. Not for your sake—for Jane’s. 
don’t mean her ever to know that a trait¢ 
made use of her. To spare her, no one 
going to know what you are. Only Georg 
and me. Because you are going out quieth; 
now.’ 

“What are you speaking about, Gethir 
I cannot understand it,’’ said Paul, but 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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jt DOESNT SURPRISE ME/ 


p and down the streets of crowded cities, 
lJ in towns and villages, along country roads 


the word has spread from lip to ear. 


Increasing millions of families have found 
in “Vicks” the password that identifies friends 
to trust—modern home-remedies to put faith 


in when miseries of colds are spreading. 


And in the years to come the widespread 
faith in “Vicks” should continue to flourish. 


» For Vicks scientists and medical advisers, 
s through unending research and experiment, 
will never relax their efforts to find improved 
and better ways of dealing with the always 


bothersome problem of colds. 





LET THE EXPERIENCE OF MILLIONS BE YOUR GUIDE 


Helps Prevent many colds 
from developing if used in 
time. Just a few drops up 
each nostril at the first 
sniffle or sneeze or warn- 
ing sign of a cold. A spe- 
cialized medication 
-.. use as directed. 


VICKS VA-TRO-NOL 


~T, 





Eases Coughs, Huskiness — 
_ due to colds. Results are 


so good because this cough 











drop is medicated with 


throat-soothing ingre- 


_ dients of Vicks VapoRub 
_ plus other cough-easing 


medications. VICKS 


- Medicated COUGH DROPS 


) Views &) 


VATRONOL | 








IcKS 


VareoRue 





Relieves Miseries of de- 
veloped colds. Rubbed on 
throat, chest and back, 
VapoRub’s famous double 
action starts right at 
once to bring relief. The 
best-known home-remedy 
for relieving miseries of 


colds. VICKS VAPORUB 


Makes Cold-Stutfed Nose 
Feel Clearer in seconds. 
A few whiffs of this handy 
Inhaler which is packed 
with really effective medi- 
cation bring greater 
breathing comfort quickly. 
Handy. Use as often as 


needed. VICKS INHALER 
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Up from New Orleans — 
A Wonderful Salad Secret! 


ISITORS to New Orleans never 

forget the tantalizing dishes that 
have made this city famous. They'll 
tell you about the salads, particularly 
...and their thrilling dressing. 


The secret of that dressing is New 
Orleans’ own Wesson Oil...it’s the 
favorite for both salads and cooking. 
With Wesson, the savory goodness 
of your seasonings is brought out..: 
never drowned under a heavy oily 
taste...because Wesson is so light 
and delicate. So pure it sparkles as 
it pours. 


More American women useW esson 
Oil than any other brand of salad oil. 
Try it tonight in this freshly prepared 
Wesson dressing. Taste the differ- 
ence. Try Wesson for cooking, too 


Basic New Orleans Dressing 
Mix! Shake in Jar! 


ly teaspoon salt l4 teaspoon dry mustard 
14 teaspoon sugar 34 cup WESSON OIL 
Dash white pepper 14 cup vinegar 


Many New Orleans cooks put an intriguing 
trace of garlic into their green salads. They 
do this by rubbing the salad bowl with a 
garlic clove before mixing the salad. Another 
interesting variation is to add to the basic 
recipe 14 cup of Roquefort-type cheese. 


Wesson Oil 


FOR SALADS & COOKING 


NEW ORLEANS 
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(Continued from Page 100) 
fancy he guessed, for he began to struggle 
and twist around. That didn’t help him any. 

“Presently,” I said, “I shall take your 
apparatus and throw it into the old well 
there in the wood. Mrs. Crumbit says it’s 
bottomless. It will probably be put down to 
shell shock, or war strain, when they find 
you.” Then I took his gun and held it care- 
fully in my handkerchief. I removed all the 
shells but one, and held it toward him. 
“Here you are.” 

He did not take it. He began to squirm 
and try to fight me. Even with my broken 
knee it made no odds. 

“‘There is one shot left,” I said. “Use it. 
No one will ever know anything but that you 
were a swell guy who played the piano. The 
evil that you did will be buried with you, the 
good will go on after you have gone away. 
For Jane’s sake.” 

Then he understood, and his courage and 
all his bravado deserted him and he began 
to plead with me. I had had a certain respect 
for him before. Now I despised him. 

“T do not want to die!” he said. “I do not 
want to die!”’ 

“Death isn’t the worst that can happen 
to aman,” I said. 

In the silence that followed I could hear 
the enemy aircraft. They were still waiting 
for a message they wouldn’t get, but it 
seemed to me the sound of their engines was 
growing fainter. 

“And what if I put it the bullet into you, 
instead? After all, I am a good shot,’’ said 
Paul. 

“T’ve thought of that. I shall take the 
gun and put it on the branch of that tree. 
Then you can go get it and I'll go off into 
the wood and you won’t know just where. 
If I don’t hear the shot, I’ll go down the hill 
and warn them. They’ll throw a cordon 
round the hills. You won’t get away.” 


He STOOD for a moment very stiff and 
rigid. Then he said breathlessly, “‘All right. 
Go quickly. It is best done quickly.” 

“Much best,’ I said. 

“T die for my country. Please remember 
it.”” I could see he was working himself up 
into a grandiose mood, the way those guys 
do. “Sieg heil. Sieg heil. Sieg heil!”’ he cried, 
raising one hand. 

“Sieg boloney,” I said. I left him. 

I laid the gun where I had said I would 
and went into the wood, hiding in the 
bracken so it wouldn’t be easy for him to 
know where I was, if he meant to double- 
cross me. As I plunged into the shadows, 
something went crashing off into the dark- 
ness. I remember as I crouched there, waiting 
for the shot, wondering what kind of animal 
could have made so much noise. 

There was such a long pause that I began 
to think Paul had broken his word. I had 
almost made up my mind to set off down 
the hill and give the warning, when two 
things happened at once. In Carfax and half 
a dozen hamlets and country towns around 
us the all-clear went suddenly, triumphant, 
shrill and high, and at the same moment the 
shot I was waiting for rang out. There was 
something kind of eerie, the two of them 
coming together that way. It was almost 
as if Paul, arrived someplace, was signaling 
he’d got there and would bother us no more. 

I waited a little while, to see if the’ shot 
had attracted any attention. But all was si- 
lence. Then I crept out of my hiding place 
and went back to where I’d left him. 

For once Paul had acted square. Helay on 
his back in the moonlight and his gun was 
still in his hand. I stood for a while, think- 
ing it was a hard thing that a man with such 
a beautiful face, and so much music inside 
him, should have such acrooked nature.Then 
I took his apparatus and kicked it into 
pieces and sunk it in the old well. And then 
I went home. 

I thought I’d done.the best thing, but how 
I stood as far as the law went, I didn’t havea 
notion. I knew I had to go up to London the 
very next day and tell my boss the whole 
thing, from start to finish. And I’d take 
along the notes I’d made and Paul’s papers, 
so the authorities could verify the whole 


|| thing. 
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Best Coffee | 


Ever... 
in 3 Seconds, 
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THIS 1S GRAND 
COFFEE ! 
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17S THE NEW 
G. WASHINGTONS 
INSTANT COFFEE. 
YOU JUST ADD 
BOILING WATER! 






JUST THINK! 
NO COFFEE POT- 
NO GROUNDS. 
AND IT COSTS 
NO MORE! 


JUST WAIT TILL YOU TRY 
THIS GRAND NEW COFFEE! 


Now make delicious coffee... always } 


uniform—in just 5 seconds! Simply add 
boiling water to half a teaspoonful of 
the new G. Washing- % 
ton’s Instant Coffee. [t 9 EE 
It’s delicious; yet costs co Fi 

; ful 
no more than old-style “=~ 
coffee! Get it at your 
grocery or delicatessen 
store and try it today! 
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I slept better than I’d expected to. When 
I awoke the frost had gone and a white fog 
hung over everything, with the sun trying to 
shine through. I stood in the doorway, look- 
ing out at the weather. 

Mrs. Crumbit rattled around in the back- 
ground, with her brooms. ‘‘Do you know 
what?”’’ she called to me. “The hunt’s out!”’ 

As she said it I heard, far distant, the clop 
of hoofs and the little tootling noises hunt- 
ing folk make on small horns. Presently they 
all came streaming out of the mist across the 
fields. Caprice came along, right at the end. 
She bounced a good bit and didn’t look as if 
she knew her horse too well. 

I went back to the cottage. The mist was 
clearing. I wished the hunt could have 
turned down the hill toward the doctor’s 
spinney, instead of up the hill. Because I 
knew that presently they would find Paul. 

Mrs. Crumbit put the coffee on the table, 
and the bacon on the hot plate, and went 
down on her knees beside the fireplace to 
sweep up and tidy the wood ash that fell out. 

George came in, rubbing his hands. He 
seemed, I remember, to be in excellent spir- 
its that morning. ‘‘ Well, Gethin,” he said, 
“how is it?” 

I said it was O.K. I said it didn’t look 
like being much of a day. I said did he see 
the hunt go by. 

“No,” said George, ““‘but I hear some 
tootlings of the horn, naturally. I hasten to 
descend because I have news for you.” 

I looked at him, surprised. The mail 
hadn’t come and I didn’t see where he could 
have got news that early. He grinned and 
helped himself to toast. 

Then he said the incredible, the appalling 
thing: “This Paul—you need not worry 
about him any more.”’ 

I think I gasped, though I hoped I hadn’t. 
“What are you talking about?” 


CLOTHES VS. MAN 


Weestimateourselves inourSun- 
day clothes: our neighbors reckon 

us up in our shirt sleeves. 
—DR. WATKINSON: Quoted in 
The Best | Remember, by Arthur Porritt. 
(Cassell & Co., Ltd.) 


“We shall have no more troubles with 
this feelthy fellow, Paul, who has taken your 
girl. I have—how do you say it?—I have 
finished him off.’ 

Mrs. Crumbit stopped her sweeping and 
turned a shocked face. 

““What on earth are you talking about?” I 
demanded. 

George laughed. “You wait,” he said 
gaily. “I think, Gethin, that you are going 
to get a surprise. You do not know what I 
have done to Paul last night.” 

I said, “Shut your silly mouth and get on 
with your breakfast. You shouldn’t try to 
speak English until you can understand 
what it is you are saying.” 

I picked up my cup and tried to drink, 
but I couldn’t swallow. And Mrs. Crumbit 
was watching me, astonished at the way my 
hand was shaking. Then, outside, we heard 
a clatter of hoofs. There was a sudden tur- 
moil in the lane. 

“Seems like something’s happened,” Mrs. 
Crumbit said. 

I can’t remember the exact sequence of 
events after that. There were people shout- 
ing and little boys running. And then 
Caprice came in and collapsed on the sofa. 

“Oh!” she said. ‘“Oh—I think I’m going 
to faint. Let me sit down. A man—up there 
in the wood. Shot. The hounds found him. 
Oh—oh!”’ 

An awful look came into Mrs. Crumbit’s 
eye. I knew then that none of George’s 
fatuous remarks had gone past her. I heard 
her turn and go ponderously upstairs to 
Paul’s room. 

Anyone looking at George must have 
known he was not guilty. He sat there, calm 
and collected, eating his breakfast. He had 
seen so many dead men—and dead women 
too. Even when he heard it was Paul they 
had found up there in the wood, he merely 


| shrugged. 





HOT MOR SANDWICH . . . Pan-fry thick 
slices of delicious, nutritious MOR. 
Serve with green beans, fluffy whipped 
potatoes and B-V gravy. 


MOR RAREBIT...Add 1 tsp. dry mustard, 
¥, cup grated cheese to 4% cup medium 
white sauce. Spread on six slices of toast, 
top with MOR slices and broil. 


MOR is different! 
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BRISK FALL DAYS {= 
CALL FOR MOR 
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When there’s a hint of winter 
in the air, then’s the time to use 
your handy cans of Wilson’s MOR 
in tempting ot dishes. Bake, fry or 
broil it... there’s MOR good taste 
in every bite. Different? Heaps of 
difference in its rare, distinctive 
flavor. MOR has that something 
extra... a master’s touch. All solid, 
so-good meat, seasoned the Wilson 
way. Nutritious, too . . . contains 
proteins of highest quality and the 
important B vitamins of fresh pork. 


Senge Reclon 


Food and nutrition 
consultant to 
Wilson & Co. 
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Even if jive isn’t your dish—evenif you 
don’t dance at all—you still have to 
worry about underarm perspiration and 
odor! If you’ve found that ordinary de- 
odorant creams let you down—switch 
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to FRESH! Sets your mind at ease about 
moisture and odor—completely! Harm- 
lessly! And FRESH is pleasanter— not 
gritty, greasy, or sticky. Won’t dry out 
in the jar! 


FRESH Aji poigeiait 
iaeeniney 


© FRESH contains the most effective 
perspiration-stopping ingredient 
known to science—in a gentle cream 
that won’t irritate any normal skin! 


e Using FRESH, you avoid stains and 
odor in your dresses, too. 


® Smooth and creamy. Doesn’t dry 
out in the jar. Never gets gritty. 
Won’t rot delic sate fabrics. 


© “Year’s-Supply-Free’’ Guarantee! If 
you don’t agree FRESH is the best 
underarm cream you’ve ever used, 


*SIDE-FLOW” 


PLASTIC TOP SALT'N PEPPER SET 


FEDERAL 


Practical 
HOUSEWARES 


Smart and handy for stove and table; carries 
easily where you want it! Shaker tops... with 
sanitary “‘side-flow” styling . . . and tray are 
Tenite plastic; containers are clear glass, 7-oz. 
Capacity. Mfd. by Federal Tool Corp., Chicago 12. 
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KNITTING YARNS m 


Send for FREE Samples 
COLONIAL YARN HOUSE, 1231-RCherry St.,Phila.7,Pa. 
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ail Service 


No. 277—You'll want to make several 
of these gay little “His and Hers” 
Pan-tee Pot Holder sets, so quickly 
and easily crocheted with right- 
weight crochet cotton. In natural 
4 color with bright color for trim. We 
2 send you all the crochet cotton needed 
to make a set of “‘Pan-tee’’ Pot Hold- 
ers and complete, easy-to-follow in- 
structions, for only 25c. Order by 
number above. 100% satisfaction or 
money back. Send your order today! 
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we'll give you, free, a year’s supply 
of any other deodorant you name! 
The Pharma-Craft Corporation, 


Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Brenda —Will 
You Step Out 
With MeTonight? 


I know I’ve been an awful grouch not taking 
you any place lately. But after standing all day at 
my new job, my feet darn near killed me with cal- 
louses and burning. Now I’ve reformed —or rather 
my feet have — thanks to the Ice-Mint you advised. 
Never tried anything that seemed to draw the 
pain and fire right out so fast —and the way it 
helps soften callouses is nobody’s business! Been 
able to get some extra overtime money — so what 
do you say, let’s go dancing tonight. You can step 
on my Ice-Mint feet all you want. 
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“That is not at all like Paul,” he said, “to 
do something so uncomfortable!” 


I have always felt a sneaking sympathy 
for the unsuspecting fly that alights on one 
of those sticky strips prepared for it by the 
wily fly catcher. As soon as it gets one foot 
off, the other has stuck fast. That was what 
I felt like that morning, trying to explain 
things to George. 

There had been a brief unpleasant inter- 
view with the policeman. 

“T had to tell him,’”’ moaned Mrs. Crum- 
bit. ‘‘After what he said, it was my born 
duty. They was always fighting, them two, 
and down he comes and ‘I’ve finished him 
off,’ he says. For all to hear.” 

It didn’t seem any use trying to explain to 
Mrs. Crumbit. It didn’t seem much use try- 
ing to explain to anyone. I don’t think I ever 
felt quite so bewildered. 

“We shall want him,” said the police- 
man. “‘I suppose you can guarantee he 
won't escape?”’ 

“Nothing is farther from his mind,” I 
said wearily. Then I shut the sitting-room 
door and tried to explain the situation to 
George. 


It was quite a while before I could get it 
into George’s thick head that I wasn’t being 
funny. “‘But I, why should I kill Paul?”’ he 
said at last. 

“Everyone knows you and he did not get 
on together. Everyone knows you did not 
like him.” 

“Many I do not like, but I do not kill 
them.” 

“T dare say. But, remember, you came 
downstairs this morning and announced 
that you had finished him off.” 

“Oh, that!’’ George laughed. “But I 
mean something different, Gethin. You do 
not understand it. What I mean is that I 
have now mixed up a nice charm which is 
stronger than the other one and that when 
it has worked Paul will not love Jane any 
more, and she will not love him. I give it to 
them yesterday. Insome teacup. It marches 
very well. Can you understand it?” 

“Sure,” I said wearily. ‘I can understand 
it. But I don’t feel so certain the coroner 
will.” 

“Do we, then, have to speak with a cor- 
oner?”’ 

“We certainly do. And maybe with 
twelve good men and true, into the bar- 
gain.” 

“All this fuss,’’ said George, disgusted, 
“over one dead man. And not even a good 
man. Tell me, Gethin, why do you think it 
he has done this thing?”’ 

I didn’t feel up to trying to explain any- 
thing more to George that morning. I kept 
thinking of Jane, and how someone must be 
breaking the news to her. I began to won- 
der whether, after all, I had done the best 
thing. 

When I tried to get off after lunch I had 
another setback. The policeman was polite 
about it, but he said he couldn’t let me go. 
No one must leave the village who had had 
anything to do with the case. 

“Not till after the coroner’s verdict,” 
the policeman. P 

I had to get in touch with my boss some 
way. So I wrote down the whole thing, and 
made a complete statement of what had hap- 
pened. Even putting in all that nonsense 
about George and his charms, because that 
explained the fool thing he had said. Even 
putting in how Jane had first been in love 
with me, and then fallen for Paul. 

I walked to the post office and sent it off 
in a service envelope, urgent. Just outside 
the post office I met the doctor, going 
someplace with his little brown bag. 

“Jump in,” he said. ‘“‘I’ll drop you.”” And 
then he said, ‘‘This is a sorry business, 
Gethin. What do you make of it? The tale 
going round is that. George shot Paul be- 
cause Paul had come between you and Jane.” 

“T tried so hard to keep Jane’s name out of 
it,” I said. ‘“‘Listen, doc. Come in for a mo- 
ment. I’ll tell you the whole thing if you’ll 
swear on oath to keep it dark.” 

“A doctor is used to keeping things dark. 
Folks tell me lots of things.” 
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The moist heat of an 


CHEST COLD )§=6aANTIPHLOGISTINE 
SORE THROAT oultice relieves 
BRONCHIAL cough, tightness of — 

IRRITATION =chest muscle sore- 
SIMPLE ness due to chest © 
SPRAIN, BRUISE cold, bronchial irri- 
SORE MUSCLES tation and simple 
CHARLEY HORSE sore throat. 


Apply that ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
poultice just hot enough to be 
comfortable—then feel the moist 
heat go right to work on that 
cough, tightness of chest muscle 
soreness. Does good, feels good 
for several hours. 

The moist heat of an ANTIPHLO- 
GISTINE poultice also relieves 
pain ...reduces swelling, limbers 
up stiff aching muscles due to 
a simple sprain, bruise, charley 
horse, similar injury or condition. 
Get ANTIPHLOGISTINE (Aunty 


Flo) in tube or can at any drug 
store NOW. 
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Transparent refrigerator and pantry jar sets help 
save food. Fit together to save space and for add- | 
ed convenience. At leading department stores. 


INDIANA GLASS COMPANY, DUNKIRK, INDIANA _™ 
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THE WORLD'S FINEST 
CUP OF COFFEE! 
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Lady Stanley of Alderley says— 
“Pond’s Dry Skin Cream is exactly 
right—so rich and so soft" 


m Just delightful — the way lanolin- 

nd soothing Pond’s Dry Skin Cream 
smooths over your face and 

0. | throat. Its rich creaminess leaves 

| your dry, sensitive skin so much 

ers 

to etter and dewier. Use it every 

ty § day. Leave on 5 to 15 minutes—or 

overnight. Lovely for your hands 

: | too. At beauty counters — 

/90¢, 49¢, 28¢, 10¢ (plus tax! 
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3 Special Features 


Lanolin—very like oil of skin 
l Homogenized—to soak in better 
Special Emulsifier—extra softening aid 
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Wipe it on— 
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Sai Wax 
cleans — protects — beautifies 


your woodwork and furniture 
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We went into the garden and walked up 
and down the long grass walk under the old 
apple trees, and I told him the whole tale. 
Then I asked what I wanted so much to 
know. “‘How’s Jane?” 

“Pretty knocked by it all. But I think 
personally you are right. She would have 
been hurt much more if the thing had gone 
on. Nor is it pleasant to think how she 
might have got involved.’’ Then he said, 
“Funny thing, all that a woman’s intuition 
never tells her!” 


All the next week you could see the little 
houses of Padwick positively vibrating with 
excitement and talk. When George and I 
went around, little knots would gather on 
doorsteps and at street ends to gaze after us, 
whispering. From the wide berth folks gave 
us, it was clear they’d settled that George 
was a dangerous murderer. 

Mrs. Crumbit acted in much the same 
way. She nipped round George as if she, too, 
thought he would turn at any minute and 
bite. Nor was there anything I could say to 
make her change her ideas. 

It was about teatime that the telephone 
rang, and it was Doctor Raeburn. “ That 
you, Gethin?” he said. ‘‘Can you come 
along sometime? Jane wants to see you.”’ 

I said, “‘I’ll be along.” 

At the other end of the telephone I could 
hear him clearing his throat. ‘‘Just a word 
of warning. Don’t let her upset you. She’s 
unstrung, probably a little unreasonable.” 

“O.K. Ill remember. Thanks a lot.” In 
those dreadful days it was a comfort to me, 
knowing that Jane’s father liked me. 


The wood fire was burning in the old 
schoolroom. Jane was waiting there. She 


PROVERBS 
% All mankind is divided into three 


classes: those that are immoy- 
able, those that are movable, and 
those that move. —ARABIAN. 


Brothers are like hands and feet: 
a wife is like man’s clothes. 
—CHINESE. 


looked thin and ill, and it twisted my heart 
to see her. 

“Sit down, Gethin,”’ she said. Then she 
laid her arms on the mantelshelf and her 
head on her arms and began to cry. “‘It’s so 
dreadful. Why did he do it? Had you had 
any trouble with him? I know he and George 
used to fight, but surely that wouldn’t make 
him do such a dreadful thing.” 

“There wasn’t any fight,” I said, and I 
remember there was relief in my heart that 
she didn’t think George had killed him. She 
believed he’d done it himself. 

She stood for a moment, fighting for com- 
posure. ‘‘What I wanted to ask you was— 
did he leave no message? No letter for me? 
That’s what I can’t understand.” 

“T looked,” I said. ‘“There wasn’t any 
letter.” 

“He loved me. He wouldn’t go out like 
that for nothing, leaving no word. I can’t 
understand it. Oh, Geth, I can’t under- 
stand it!” 

“Nobody can,’”’ I said, swallowing. It 
burned me up that I, who loved her so, 
couldn’t be straight with her. 

“You'll see that—everything—is done 
properly? As it should be done. You'll see, 
won’t you, Gethin?” 

“You don’t have to worry. You can leave 
it all to me.” 

“He was such a lonely person,”’ she went 
on, torturing herself. ‘“He often told me you 
and George were buddies. He always felt 
out of things. You weren’t hateful to him, 
Geth? If I thought you’d driven him to it, 
I’d never, never forgive you.” 

I said nothing at all. There wasn’t a thing 
I could say. Then she came and put her hand 
on my shoulder, which was even harder to 
bear. 

“T did my best,” I said. 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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lovely patterns and colors Royledge 
comes in!” That’s what you too will 
say. And remember this: No other shelf 
paper has the patented double-thick 
Royledge edging. Lasts longer, resists 
moisture, won’t curl, protects shelf, 
decorates edge. At your 5-and-10, dept. 
or neighborhood store. 9 ft. 6¢. 


Shelving 
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ENJOY all the delightfully delicate taste of your favorite blend every- 


not absorb or stain. 


SOLD 


BY ALL LEADING DEALERS 


time by steeping it in a Hall Teapot made of secret process china that will 
Genuine gold decorated Hall brewers are made in 
many exclusive designs with gleaming glaze that will not craze, in lovely 
colors that never fade. The ingenious Hook Cover shape, with a lid thaf can't 
fall off, is pictured. If you cannot promptly obtain it, please remember that 
the needs of our fighting forces have first call. The Hall China Company— 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Decorated Teapots and Cooking China. 
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=i} y Dan demands quality 
< Yet he eats enough for three 
But I satisfy him 
Keep food bills slim 
At my thrifty A&P! 


a“ 

Ties are many, many reasons for making A&P 
Super Markets your good food headquarters. 
But in these days of high living costs, this one 
reason is perhaps the most important... 


At A&P Super Markets, prices for foods of 
fine quality are below general levels for all 
food stores. Here’s the proof: In spite of low 
ceiling prices assigned A&P “Supers,” they con- 





Everything you require for every 
meal ... from breakfast to dinner to 
midnight snack ...is on hand in these 


modern food department stores... 
your A&P Super Markets. 
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*ve an A-card, you see 
And spend gas carefully 
Drive to one shop— 
Shop in one stop 


At my handy A&P! 









tinually strive to sell as many foods as possible 
below these low ceilings. 


We’re sure you'll agree... once you go A&P 
Super Marketing . . . that for fine foods at 
worthwhile savings...Jt’s time to turn to A&P! 


A&P SUPER MARKETS 


© 1944—The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
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7offee makes the meal, say we 
~ So we're very finicky 
When one of us spends 
It’s for one of these blends 
Flavor-fresh... at A&P! 
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(Continued from Page 105) 

I’m sorry, Geth,” she said brokenly. ‘‘I 
Yt know what I’m saying. Try and bear 
me. It’s all so dreadful.” 

What’s done is done,” I said. “‘Try not 
think about it. And another thing— 
th’s not the worst can happen to a guy, 
ember.” 

He died for his country, didn’t he? Ina 


: 
} 
| 
: 


y. 

Sure, he died for his country.” 

she looked at me pitifully. ‘‘Poor Gethin. 
look all in yourself. It’s been beastly 
you. And it started so well, didn’t it?” 
‘It couldn’t have started better. I’m 
g to remember the start and forget the 
sh, dear.” 

She turned back and faced the fire with 
mming eyes. “That was all I wanted to 
to you. I had to know—about that 
tssage. And that you’d see to things—the 
eral and everything.” 

“We’ve got to get over the inquest first.” 
She looked startled. ‘‘Oh, is there going 
‘be an inquest?” 

I wondered then why the doctor hadn’t 
d her, and I wished I hadn’t said anything 
fout it either. 


We drove into Carfax in state, in a series 
taxis. My boss had wired me, “Hold 
erything am coming down.” And I knew 
ot depended on his getting there. George 
d I drove together, and there was a police- 
an on the driver’s seat of the car. 

“Now then, Gethin,” said George chattily. 
Do you think I shall get hanged by my 
?” 

“Don’t make jokes,” I said angrily. 
George shrugged. “A 
an must die. I do not 
re how it isI die. Only 
t I would like to throw 
Dwn some more bomb on 
itler.”’ 

“Well, keep your mouth 
ut, that’s all I beg of 
pu. If they ask ques- 
ons, say you don’t un- 
tand. Only, for the 
ve of heaven, don’t start 
plaining anything.” 
The coronor’s court was 
done over in carved 
ack oak. There wasared 
able cover on the long table that had 
wells dotted about it. The Sword of 
stice hung over the table. 

There was a sensation in court when my 
oss arrived. He is an air vice marshal, and 
las three rows of ribbons. He shook my 
and and said: 

“How goes it, Gethin? Is this your tur- 
ulent Pole?” 

George stood up, very correct, and clicked 
is heels and bowed and said ‘‘Please.”’ I 
ought how much easier all our lives would 
e, if George never said anything else. 


genius. 














HEN my boss sat between us and spread 
y statement on his knee and we went 
ough it together. He told me he was 
oing to have a word with the coroner and 
sk for the case to be heard in camera, as it 
nad to do with Defense of the Realm. Then 
he would put my statement in just as it 
tood. 

A door opened and the coroner came in, 
and we all stood up. My boss went along as 
e’d said he would, and leaned over the 
able, and they had a long whispered con- 
ersation. 

The coroner rapped on the table. ‘‘Clear 

he court,” he said. I looked round and saw 
2veryone bundling out with shocked, reluc- 
ant faces. They had come all keyed up to 
e show, and now they were to be cheated 
of their amusement. 

The door closed, shutting them out. Now 
here was no one left except George and me, 
and the police, and my boss and the coroner. 
And Doctor Raeburn. It was very quiet. 

One by one the names were called and the 
people who had evidence to give came in. 
hen they went out again, so that no one 
knew what anyone else-had said. Mrs. 
rumbit, breathless but important, told 
ow George and Paul had forever been 















WISDOM 


Taste is the feminine of 


Quoted in Time Remembered, by 
Frances Horner. (W. Heinemann, Ltd.) 


A rut is a grave with the 
ends knocked out. 


—From AN EXPLORER OF CHANGING 
HORIZONS, by P. W. Wilson. 


by Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 
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scrapping, and how, on that last fatal morn- 
ing, George had said that he had finished 
him off. ' 

Doctor Raeburn gave evidence about the 
kind of person Paul was. Neurotic and over- 
strung. Obviously suffering from war strain. 
And the huntsman gave evidence about 
finding the body in the wood. And when all 
that was done and the policeman had given 
a lot of technical details, my boss said he 
wished to put in a statement. Anything that 
was now revealed, he pointed out, was done 
in absolute secrecy, and must never get be- 
yond the doors of that court. So help us God. 

The coroner’s eyebrows went up more 
than once over the reading of my statement. 
George sat, wearing the strained look he 
gets when he tries to understand what is 
going on around him and everyone is talking 
too fast for him. 


I nap to go into the box and take the oath. 
They asked me questions about my personal 
relationship with Paul and why we all came 
to Padwick. 

When all the evidence was finished, the 
coroner and his clerk went into a huddle. 
Then the coroner turned to my boss. 

“T understand you want a verdict of 
suicide,” he said, “but I fail to see how I can 
bring this in, without any corroboration 
whatever of—er—Flight Officer Rogers’ re- 
markable story.” 

He got no further. There was an incredible 
outburst at the back of the court. The doors 
burst open to reveal what looked like a bat- 
tling mob trying to force its way into court, 
while three policemen did their best in a 
vain effort to keep the intruders out. 

“What is the meaning 
of this?”? demanded the 
coroner. “‘Constable, who 
are these persons?”’ 

I had already seen who 
they were. They were Al- 
bert and Mrs. Crumbit. 
Mrs. Crumbit was shout- 
ing at the top of her voice, 
‘“Please, sir, he’s got 
something to say. Some- 
thing important.” 

The coroner was angry. 
“You consider your evi- 
dence - germane to this 
case?” he asked Albert. 

Albert said, ‘‘That’s right.” 

“Take the oath, then.” 

Raising the grimy little Bible above his 
head, Albert took a deep breath and pro- 
duced the oath whole and entire. 

“Well, what have you to say?” the coro- 
ner said impatiently. 

Albert took another deep breath, and be- 
gan: 

“TI was in the woods on the night of 
November twentieth at approximately 
twenty-one hours. I seen deceased come up 
the hill. He was alone. I seen him take 
from amongst the bracken a canvas case 
which contained a wireless sending appa- 
ratus. There was enemy aircraft overhead 
at the time. I did not at first think of any- 
thing but to keep my presence secret, when 
this other gentleman, Flying Officer Rogers, 
come up the hill after the first gentleman. I 
seen them both and one was kneeling down 
beside his happa—apparatus.”’ 

Albert’s breath ran out for the moment. 
He inhaled deeply, and went on: ‘“‘‘Come 
off it, you,’ says Flying Officer Rogers. He 
gives the apparatus a kick which busts same. 
‘Here is your gun,’ he says. ‘I am not going 
to do anything. You are going to do it your- 
self. I have left one shot and you can take 
the gent’s way out,’ or words to that effect.” 

It was here that my boss gave a little tri- 
umphant bounce in his seat. ‘‘Excellent,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Confirms everything you wrote.” 

The coroner leaned over the table. From 
the gleam in his eyes it was plain there was 
a nasty crack coming. “And what,’ he asked 
Albert, “were you doing out in the woods— 
at—at twenty-one hours on November 
twentieth?” 

Albert blushed slowly. He muttered 
something the coroner did not catch. 

The coroner’s clerk translated. ‘“‘He says 
he was courting, sir.” 


—FITZGERALD: 


Copyright 1927, 





Hew GET pea 


(Seod dood. 


WHEN HE COMES HOME! 


“‘Home-cooked food’... that’s 
what his letters ask for. And that 
is what he'll get. 

I’ve been practicing! Wait till 
he tastes my cookies and cakes, 
with his favorite spice flavors from 
those handy brown Burnett Flavor 


bottles . . . Cinnamon, Nutmeg, 
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Clove. .. . And his pet stews and 

gravies bubbling with Celery and 

Onion, salads crisp with Garlic. 
Those 29 Burnett Flavor Ex- 


tracts do me a lot of favors....I 
know who'll be Ais favorite cook 
...and why! 


OTHER recipes in WHAT’s COOKING? 
Write to Barbara Blair, Department L-11, 
Joseph Burnett Company — 437 D Street, 
Boston 10, Massachusetts. 


BURNETTS 


or EXTRACTS 
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Featured by Woodward & Lothrop, Linen Dept., 
Washington, D.C.—finest Dept. Stores everywhere. 
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Salads wear an air 
at the 


SHERRY- 
NETHERLAND ! 


The Sherry-Netherland’s superb 
cuisine typifies its continental ele- 
gance. ‘‘And,’’ says Theophile, 
renowned chef, ‘‘salads in the grand — 
manner occupy important places on 
our Carte du Jour... salads served 
with French Dressing made with 
genuine olive oil!”’ 

Follow this great chef’s lead and 
serve freshly-made French Dressing 
on your salads in your home... 
made with superfine, pure Pompeian §— 
Olive Oil. Pompeian—the biggest 
name in olive oil! Pompeian Olive 
Oil Corp., Baltimore, Md. 


POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 








SAUCE 


There’s nothing quite like it 


An international Sauce of satisfaction 
for over 100 years! 

Ask for Al Sauce when dining out. 
Order Al for the home table. Not ra- 
tioned. G.F.Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford 1, Conn. 








Pete ey wy lds 
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No “wartime substitute”! 
S.O.S. now is the same 
sturdy pad you’ve always 
enjoyed using—won’t fall 
apart. Soap is in the pad. 
Same handy oval shape. 





Auk fer the REM SOS feday/ 


“Oh,” said the coroner, a little taken 
aback. ‘“Ah—you were not alone?” 

Albert grinned and said, “That’s right.” 

“We can, presumably, get corroboration 
of your presence there, from the person or 
persons with you.” 

“Person,” said Albert and nodded. “Yes. 
That’s right.” 

The officer of the law cleared his throat 
and went on with his questioning. ““When 
you heard of the discovery of the body, and 
this inquest impending, why did you not 
come forward then?” 

“T didn’t hear. Not till my mother wrote.” 

““Where were you?” demanded the cor- 
oner. ‘‘It was reported in all the papers.” 

Albert’s grin spread out again. “‘Clink,” 
he said. 

“Prison, do you mean?” 

“That’s right.”” 

There was a long pause in which my boss, 
the coroner and the clerk discussed the mat- 
ter in low tones. After a time everyone went 
back to his own place, and the coroner got 
up and made a short speech. The verdict was 
to be suicide whilst of unsound mind, and all 
the papers and details of the case would be 
handed over to my boss to put before the 
military court. And we were all made to 
swear again that what had passed behind 
those closed doors would never come out 
the other side of them. 

The case was over. George was free. The 
court adjourned. As we left the court, two 
military policemen, very smart with their 
armlets and red caps, stepped briskly up to 
Albert and gently persuaded him in the di- 
rection of a large waiting car. “‘ Hop in, Bert,” 
they said. They were 
on the best of terms 


and seemed to know ROTTEN APPLE thing. It’s as if he had 


one another intimately. 


I got the impression * “Nothing will prevent me from never been at all. I) 

tearing up Christianity root and haven’t a thing.” 
of time together. branch. . . . We are not out against That put me in a} 
the hundred and one different kinds quandary, for I had} 
of Christianity, but against Chris- 
tianity itself. All people who profess 


they spent quite a lot 


It seemed queer be- 
ing back in the cottage 


ae : ereeds . . . are traitors to the A ; 
again, just George and people. Even those Christians who Paul’s went to Intelli- 
me alone. Mrs. __ yeally want to serve the people ... gence for investigation) 


Crurmbit kept bringing will have to be suppressed. I myself But I thought there 
George things in cups am heathen to the core.”’ 


now, the way she had 


done Paul. To show Quoted in The Kalends of the Waverly Press, | wrist watch or his fou 


him she was sorry she 
had taken him for a 
murderer. 

“Well,” said George, ‘“and now how is it? 
What do we do, Gethin? I do not like this 
place any more.” 

“No,” I said. “‘I guess we'll get out of it. 
But we can’t go until after the funeral.” 

Doctor Raeburn came in that night to see 
us. He agreed with me there was no need 
for Jane ever to know the truth. ‘“She’s 
pretty shaken,” he said. ‘‘But she’ll get over 
it. I would have liked her to go straight 
back to work, but she wants to stay for the 
funeral.” He patted my shoulder. “Let me 
know if there’s anything I can ever do for 
you, Gethin.” I got a sort of feeling he had 
it in his heart to say something else, and 
then thought better of it. 


In QUIET country places a funeral comes 
second only to a marriage. And if the corpse 
can have met its end in some sinister fashion, 
a special glamour is cast over the affair. 
Paul’s funeral might have been the annual 
point-to-point races my mother used to tell 
me about, so large was the attendance. 
There were boys on bicycles and children on 
ponies. There were old men, leaning on 
sticks, and old women who had _ never 
clapped an eye on Paul alive. 

Jane came. I had prayed hard she 
wouldn’t, but I knew she was there, the way 
you do feel the presence of someone you 
love. I knew she was there, sitting between 
her father and mother, though I didn’t look 
at her. 

When the brief service inside the church 
was over, we all trooped off through the wet 
grass between the old leaning tombstones. 
Jane was very quiet and still. She carried 
a little bunch of violets. She must have 
gathered them herself that morning in the 
sunny border under the doctor’s windows, 
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where she had told me violets bloomed all 
winter. Just at the end she stepped forwe 
and dropped them down into the graye, 
Then she turned, so as not to see the shovels 
throwing down the earth. And the doctor led 
her away. : BZ 
The cottage was very quiet. Patl’s owe 
was still lying around. I had arranged with 
my boss to parcel up everything that had 
been his and send it to Intelligence, but ] 
felt too tired to do anything about it that 
day. I just sat over the fire and George 
prowled around, picking things up and put. 
ting them down again. ' 
“We're getting out of here,” I said. “The 
place is haunted by too many ghosts.” 
“But you pay in advance!” said George, 
shocked. 


“Wet forget that too. We’ll go back to 
town. I think we’ll both be passed fit for 
duty before long.” I wanted to be off as} 
soon as possible. I didn’t intend seeing Jane 
again. 
But I was to see her, whether I wanted to 
or not. I got off the bus at the top of the 
hill. And there was Jane, standing beside} 
Paul’s grave. She looked as a woman looks} 
for whom life has ended, so small and cold} 
and alone. She heard me coming, and looked 
up at me and smiled. 
“T wanted to see you, Gethin,”’ she said, 

I could tell she was schooling herself to speak 
calmly, and it hurt me to hear her. She 
wanted to do what had to be done, without 
emotion or fuss. The way the English do. 
“T’d solike something of his,’’she said. “‘Some) 
little thing he’d used, ) 

Geth. I haven’t any-| 


i}! 
| 


just gone—gone and] 


promised to see that 
everything that was) 


must be something—a 
—ADOLF HITLER: pencil, or maybe his 
Baltimore 2, Md. tain pen—that I could 
let her have. So I said) 
I would do that for her. 
We’d been walking slowly and had come 
to the stile that led into Paddock’s garden, 
I did not ask her to come in. The place would, 
have too many tragic memories. I stood, 
looking down at her, saying good-by to her 
lovely black hair and those blue eyes, and 
the little sad lines that had come lately at 
her mouth corners and I longed so much 
kiss, but mustn’t. 
“Well,” she said, ‘I suppose this is the 
end.” ; 
“T suppose it is,”’ I said. | 
“T’m sorry it’s turned out this way,| 
Gethin. It began so well, didn’t it?” 
She was crying now. I held up her hand 
to my face. I couldn’t say anything. And) 
then she took her hand away and stood on| 
tiptoe and kissed my cheek quickly. Then} 
she went. 


story. 
It did not take George and me long to} 
pack. There is something to be said for hav= 
ing all your worldly goods in one smal 
suitcase. | 

Before I packed up Paul’s things, I took 
his fountain pen and sent it to Jane. Then} 
we said farewell to Mrs. Crumbit and de-| 
parted. 

In December I was passed flying fit again, 
but was assigned to instructing. It was not 
until March that I went back to my old | 
station. I was glad we were busy. I got 
most of my old crew back. Harry, and 
Charlie, the tail gunner, and Olaf, a Dane 
and a grand guy. 

From time to time I had post cards from 
George: ‘““Am in Llandrindod Wells. Yours, 
George.” Or ‘‘Staying at Bickton Marshes, 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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ror Betrer Resutts FROM YOUR 


Lfamind 


TAKE THEM THIS DELICIOUS WAY! 








Authorities agree, they do more good 
teamed-up with certain other food elements / 


Today there’s a new conception of the best way to 
take vitamins. A newer idea which authorities en- 
dorse and millions are adopting for keener vitality 
—better health. Discarding earlier methods, they 
now take their extra vitamins 7” food. In ordinary 
food, or fortified food. 

For authorities agree, vitamins do not work alone. 
They act as a team with certain other food elements 
which are absolutely necessary for best results. 


For example, Vitamin D can’t do its complete 
job unless you have calcium and phosphorus, as 
found ina glass of Ovaltine made with milk. Vita- 
min A can’t function fully unless you also have 
high-quality protein, such as Ovaltine supplies. 





3 out of every 4 people 
need extra yitamins or minerals — 
according to Government reports. 
Reasons for this include vitamin de- 


Vitamin B, can’t spark food into energy unless it 
has fuel-food to work on. 

Unlike mere “vitamin carriers’, Ovaltine con- 
tains nearly a// the precious food elements neces- 
sary for health and top vitality. Especially those 
elements needed for vitamin teamwork. 

This is probably one of the reasons why Ovyal- 
tine so often succeeds where other things fail. Why 
it brings vigor and freshness to so many tired, 
run-down adults. Why it turns so many thin, nerv- 
ous children into robust, hearty youngsters. 

So why not change to Ovaltine? If you're eating 
average-good meals, 2 glasses of Ovaltine give 
you all the extra vitamins and minerals you need. 


i Qualting 


LAIN AND CHOCOLATE FLAVORED 


ficiencies of many modern foods—also losses in 
shipping, storing and cooking. 
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BOTANY 


Your Guide to 





Quality Fashion 


Botany fabrics... head- 
liners on the style front and 
Eye Outtatitme lt Cope] 
well! Smartly textured 
Ine wham oue miu att 
distinction and long wear — 
in clothes for every . 
possible occasion. The 
OO ream Creer) ari tt 
ered frock you see here 
is made of Botany 
Drurylaine, a lovely, 
sheer, soft wool in 

yy voa tits colors. Bt 
OMe bari tee tot) 
fashions arena ett : 
YS ta 
Ea iti Comcd (1) vst gm 
everywhere. 







Sek = 
Pee en 
<< Ss 7 = = 
100% Virgin Yoo 
BEY Lei gete Moot Look for the Botany label in coats, dresses, suits, infants’ and 


o children’s wear .. . men’s} wear, ties and robes. No-dye-lot yarns 
for hand-knitting. Botany Lanolin Cosmetics, Certified Fabrics. 


BOTANY WORSTED MILLS e PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


x \ . . é 2 ' ’ 
F R E E 3 Write for illustrated booklet showing a smart variety of women’s and misses 
mace 


Botany Fabrics for Fall. styles in 


Address Department F45, Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J. 


NAME 





ADDRESS__ 


CITY 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


STATE. 
Copyright 1944 Botany Worsted Mills 
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(Continued from Page 108) 
George.” But they never told me anything 
else, or how he was. 

I had one letter from Jane. She wrote, 
thanking me for sending Paul’s fountain pen. 
She was still at Padwick, but expected to get 
back to work soon. She never said anything 
about our meeting again or writing to each 
other, and I told myself the thing was over 
and done with, and I’d be crazy to let my- 
self hope anything else. 


I remember there was fog the day we 
heard we were one of the squadrons making 
a thousand-plane raid on Berlin. We went 
to the briefing room, feeling the way fellows 
do when they’re chosen to play in an impor- 
tant football game. Kind of excited and 
queasy in the stomach. 

About six they broadcast “Scramble.” I 
was having my last word with Intelligence, 
and getting my purse, and leaving the “in 
case’’ mail I always did, for Jane, telling her 
I’d love her always and that everything I 
had was to go to her, and that I hoped when 
the war was over she’d go to Connecticut, 
and pat my horses for me. 

And suddenly something snapped inside 
my heart. I was filled with a kind of elation 
and triumph I’d never known before. I went 
out of the briefing room as if I was walking 
on air. The fog was clearing. Rags of a late 
golden sunset were blown about the sky and 
I remember having that strange, wild happi- 
ness in my heart. As if all of a sudden every- 
thing I longed for and wanted was coming 
toward me. 

The start of a long expedition is usually 
pretty grim. But that night I sang. I felt 
that everything was right and I hadn’t a 
care in the world. 

The next thing is you are over enemy terri- 
tory and the whole works is so exciting you 
don’t have time for thinking about it. There 
were searchlights aplenty, and some light 
flak, but all that night we did not encounter 
a single fighter. We dropped our load right 
on the target and turned for home. We were 
all so gay and happy we sang at the top of 
our voices. It was quite a while since I’d 
felt anywhere near so lighthearted. 


Tuen our luck petered out and we ran 
into fog. I looked at my gauges. I’d had 
enough gas to get back and straight down. 
I didn’t have enough to hang around any. 

When we got word our own station had 
closed down and there was"no landing there, 
I knew I was in for it. I didn’t have to tell 
anyone. They knew. And I had a plan, 
which was to keep with my kite, and try to 
land her when the others had gone. 

So I gave the order “Jump” and they 
went, one by one. The queer thing was that 
the feeling I’d had all that evening of every- 
thing being O.K. kept on, though I knew 
pretty well to the contrary. 

Now we were losing altitude fast. I kept 
peering out, trying to see something, for I 
thought that by staying aboard I might 
swing her round at 
the last minute, and 
so avoid hitting a 
house, maybe. But I 
couldn’t see a thing. 
And the next thing 
was a mighty splash, 
and I hit water. 


I was in a cathe- 
dral; vast and still 
and gray, with the 
altar down one side. 
There were Easter 
decorations and 
greens. And it 
seemed to me I lay 
up there in the nave, 
among stone crusad- 
ers, all very still. 
Somewhere a choir 
was singing softly. 

Iturned my head a 
little and saw George. 
George was eating a 
boiled egg. Then I 
thought, Great jump- 
ing snakes, have I 


m Der, 


dreamed the whole setup? All that about , 
and Paul, and my crash! 1 turned my 
slowly the other way. 

I was back in the castle that had 
made into a hospital. There were the < 
red-and-white-checked bedcovers, the < 
vases of flowers. And I thought, my 
hammering, When the night nurse c 
round, will it be Jane? A nurse came hi 
ing along. She was little and neat and d) 
haired. But she wasn’t Jane. 


Tr seemep I’d been a special sort of ¢ 
Doctors came and looked at me and 
conferences over me. It was from Geor' 
learned what had happened. 
“You crash into a lake, with much’ 
iron in the head. That is all,’’ said Gec 
“They had put a screen round your 


for many days. They think you will @ 


But I, I do not think so.” : 

I seemed to keep drifting off into pat’ 
of sleep. Then I would come round, and | 
to George some more. 

“What happened to you?” I asked. 

“As for me, Iam crashing some more. 
not too badly. This time it is only the 
I break. Soon I shall go back. I get 
this German. He shoots at me with, 
backside, but I make as if I am falling 
then I am shooting up and we get him, 
you see it?” 

Dear old George. Lying there, hearing’ 
rotten English again, was like a ho} 
coming. George regarded me with his h 
on one side and egg on his chin. When Gec 
described his adventures he flung f 
around. 

He had his own technique for eating j 
ridge, and very funny it was. Much 
funny for a man with face and head woul 
First George would pick up his spoon | 
slap his porridge angrily, as if it were 
wrong end of a refractory baby. 

“Pah,” said George. “In Poland this is 
food for the hero. It is food only for the pi 

Then he would start to shovel it in noi 
and the little dark-haired nurse, wh¢ 
thought rather liked George, would cc 
and say, ‘‘Please, please! Not like that!’ 

“You give me pig food, I eat it pig wa 
said George, a naughty gleam in his ¢€ 
Then I would have to laugh and suffer for 

I had the Jane dream again that nig 
She came down the ward and I noticed 
the first time she wore sister’s badges 2 
a sister’s kind of cap, and everyone was 
ing very polite to her. 

The little dark nurse was with her a 
they stopped at the foot of my bed, an} 
heard what they said. 

“He’d better be moved,” said Jane. F 
voice was as the voice the stars had, w: 
they sang together. It was so real I could 
believe I was just dreaming it, but I s 
fancied that was how it was. Until I aw 
and found they had put me into a lit 
room all by myself. | 


I must have been getting better aff, 


that, for I didn’t (Continued on Page 1 





Meee 


**Now don’t get excited, George—it’s just that they 
didn’t have any space for me in a regular room.” 
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beamed this foresighted lady 
















who Christmas-shopped early at her Singer Sewing Center* 


Meet one smart woman who won’t get el- 
bows in her ribs during the Christmas rush 

. who can look at Shop Early posters 
without a twinge . . . who cut a swath 
through her Christmas list in one stop—her 
Singer Sewing Center. 


Let your local Singer Center help you 
whisk through your Christmas shopping— 
now—in November! Come in and see all 
the charmers below—and more! 


*The address of your local Singer Sewing Center is listed in your 
telephone directory under “Singer Sewing Machine Company.” 





Cuddly Stuffed Toys ... Gay, Pretty Aprons— 
to make yourself! Tickle the doll-carriage brigade 
with these E-Z-Make Snuggle Dolls! ‘“Makings” $1 
each doll. For the smallest fry: frisky gingham ani- 
mals known as Cuddlee Cut-Ups. ‘“Makings” 50¢ 
each. Merry-Go-Round free with purchase of 4 ani- 
mals. Pretty-and-practical: our semi-made aprons, 
all done but the fun part—like appliqué or embroi- 
dery; from 89¢. 





‘lfandsome Sewing Cabinets! One of these makes a 
tand-gesture, de luxe gift . . . bound to be received 
vith cries of joy by ladies who never can keep thread, 
leedles, etc. in one spot! (Why not tip Santa off that 
oud like one?) Cabinets are available in several 
tyles—mahogany, walnut, and maple finish . . . a 
lecorative addition to any room. And oh, so time- 








Smart Carry-All Bags .. . Sewing-Boxes! Put your 
finger on any feminine name on your list—and there’s 
a woman who'd love one of these utility handbags in 
fabric or leather—roomy enough for sewing or knit- 
ting; from $4.75 (includes Federal tax). And who 
isn’t glad to be gifted with one of these neat, trim 
sewing-boxes or kits—round, square, or octagonal 
shapes, some fitted, some not. Prices; $1.00 up. 












Scarfs ... Neckwear .. . Flowers! Our accessory 


ind-work-saving! Fitted, from $15.95 to $33.50. 





department is green pastures for “little” gifts! Soft, 
lovely scarfs, in rich prints or plain colors; from $1.00. 
Dickeys, jabots, collar-and-cuff sets; from $1.00. 
Costume flowers (so pretty that*‘women want to try 
them on instantly) from 50¢. Fragrant sachets— 
who ever has enough?—from 30¢. 


New Machines. While Singer factories are still engaged in war 
production, a few new machines are still on hand—you'll find 
them only at Singer Sewing Centers. You may, however, have 
to wait your turn. 


Reconditioned Machines. Next-best value to a new Singer is a 
reconditioned Singer. Usually a few on hand at your Singer 
Sewing Center. 


SEWING CENTERS EVERYWHERE 


Singer Sewing Machine Co. 


Rental Machines. Rent a Singer by the month to use at home 
—or rent one by the hour at your Singer Center. 





Copyright U.S.A.,1943 and 1944, by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights reserved forall countries 
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Better than 
~ a dozen hankies... 


to open STUFFY NOSTRILS 


You can blow and blow but those 
nostrils are just as clogged as if you had 
corks in them! Hard blowing only makes 
your nose more sore and tender. 

That’s the time you most appreciate 
cooling, soothing Mentholatum. Spread 
it generously inside each nostril and 
snuff well back. What a relief. ..soon 
you can B-R-E-A-T-H-E again! 


How Mentholatum’s 4 vital 
actions bring fast relief 


Mentholatum gets to work at once with 
4 important actions, right where your 


Get MENTHOLATUM! | 


Sed ee ed 
DAMAGE | 


FOR FIVE YEARS 


OR BERLOU PAYS |; 
FOR THE DAMAGE 


Five years is a long time for mothproofing to last but 
Berlou guarantees against moth dam: uge for five whole 
years. Berlou is colorless, odorless, non-inflammable. 
It won’t stain or shrink even the finest fabrics, Will 
withstand) repeated dry cleaning. Berlou is not new 
or untried. Has been used and guaranteed by thou- 
sands of cleaners: and laundries since 1930. Very eco- 
nomical. Protection of man’s suit costs only 8c year. 


Written 5-Year Guarantee 
If Berlou fails, we repair, replace or pay actual 
value of articles. Ask for Berlou at depart- 
Bote drug and hardware stores. «3 
Bettér€leaners Offer Berlou Service © 
FREE BOOKLET: “How to Prevent Damage by 
Moths,"’. Write today ....a post card will do. 


BERLOU MFG. CO., Dept. 22, Marion, Ohio 












A private word to Mothers: 
is a safe and soothing reparative for 
the tender lips of young ones. Specially 
medicated to bring quick comfort to 
parched or chapped lips. CHAP STICK for 
every member of the family.” 


“CHAP STICK 


regi ys LIPS FIT 





nasal discomforts are concentrated. 

I. Helps thin out thick clogging mucus— 
your nose starts to clear. 

2. Soothes irritated membranes—nose sore- 
ness eases up. 


3. Helps reduce swelling, congestion— 
breathing through the nose becomes 
easier. 


4. Helps Nature heal by increasing circu- 
lation in “sick” area. 

Don’t try to blow your cold misery away. 

Don’tsuffer stuffy congestion withoutany 

relief. Use Mentholatum at once to open 

stopped-up nostrils, cut down on head- 

cold discomfort. Jars, tubes 30¢. 
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Ponarthed by © 
God Housekeeping 
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Callouses 


Ae ee es 


You forget you have 
callouses, burning or 
tenderness on bottom of 
your feet, when you use { 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads. { 
These soft, soothing, | 
cushioning, protective / 
pads instantly relieve painful 
pressure on the sensitive spot; 
help prevent callouses if used 
at first sign of soreness. 














FD 


Separate Medications included 
for removing callouses. Cost 
but a trifle. Get a box today at 
your Drug, Shoe, Dept. Store 
or Toilet Goods Counter. 


VERY NG 





Zino-pads 


The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
Gas Is Used for Chasing Zeros 
Save It for Our Flying Heroes 


SAVE TORN PAGES WITH 


Dennison 
TRANSPARENT MENDING TAPE 
At Stationery Departments Everywhere 





(Continued from Page 110) 
dream any more. And the next thing my 
boss came to see mé and told me they’d 
given me the D.F.C. Then he said, as if 
the news meant nothing to any of us: 
“Your friend Jane is here. She’s been 
raised to the rank of ward sister.” 


Sometimes a man dreams a thing the way 
he would like it to happen. And then, when 
it does happen, it is so wonderful that he 
can’t really enjoy it, because he doesn’t 
altogether believe it. That was the way it 
was now with me. For Jane closed the door 
behind her and came and kneeled down be- 
side me and put her two arms round me. 

“Darling,” she said. “Oh, darling!” 
They’d taken my bandages off that morning 
and she put her cheek against mine. “‘ Did he 
tell you?” she said. ‘The air vice marshal? 
Did he tell you about it?” 

I tried to think what my boss had told 
me, but I was still kind of muddled in my 
mind and couldn’t think of much. 

“Why didn’t you risk it? Why didn’t you 
tell me the truth about Paul?” she went on. 
“T know I was crazy. Just for a little while, 
I seemed to go mad. And then, Geth, it sud- 
denly ended. Like an enchantment that was 
over. One evening it ended, and I was free. 
Even before I found out about his pen.” 

“His pen?’ I said, bemused, for I couldn’t 
see what that had to do with it. 

“It had a false end and inside it there were 
plans, and some cipher notes, and addresses. 
I sent it to the A.V.M. as soon as I realized.” 

I held her close. I wasn’t going to let her 
go away from me again. 

“He told me,” said Jane, very low. “‘ Your 
boss told me everything. And we tried to get 
hold of you, but you’d gone, and the next 
thing you’d crashed. And I wanted to die.” 
She kissed me. We stayed so for a very long 
time. In silence. Then she whispered, “It 
was like being bewitched.” 

I said, remembering, ‘‘There couldn’t be 
anything in all that! Surely there couldn’t 
be anything in it!” 

I told her then about George, and his spells 
and his mixtures. And we laughed because 
it all seemed so preposterous—and yet in a 


THE WOMAN AND THE MOUSE 


(Continued from Page 26) 


back into her throat. She didn’t want to 
shut herself up with Sue. She remembered 
last summer—the hot evenings when they 
had filled a basket full of food and all three 
of them had driven down to the lake. But 
now, with Gus gone —— What if the car 
should get stolen, or the carburetor should 
need adjusting or something? Gus was al- 
ways having things fixed when she didn’t 
even know they’d been wrong. 

“No,” she said, “I won’t drive while 
you’re gone.”’ 

“You might have to,’”’ Gus said. “You 
might have to run the furnace too. Come 
on down while I show you how it works.” 

She trailed after him as he clattered down 
the steps. 

“Maybe you won’t have to bother with 
it,’ Gus said, ‘‘but you should know what to 
do just in case. Here’s the draft. And this 
is the water gauge. It should be at least half 
full. Are you watching, Cynthia?” 

The furnace room always filled her with 
awe. There were the gas and light meters 
ticking away, and the hot-water heater and 
the water cutoff, and a great tangle of levers 
and pipes and gauges and screws, and the 
furnace itself, with its huge black tentacles 
twisting off into the house like some great 


WINS 


shorts, $1.49 housedresses, 
WPB. 
seams. 
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ORDERS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


This fall you can again expect to buy 39c cotton 
and $1.39 men's shirts, 
And they won't be skimpy, weighted or split at the 
Buy only what you need. 
and 45 square yards of wool to equip a single soldier. 
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funny way you couldn’t entirely rule it 
And anyway, what did it matter any m 

“We'll be married,” I said. 

“The minute you’re well enough.” 

“And when it’s all over, you'll come b: 
with me to Connecticut?” Then I held 
tight. “If only I could be sure it was 
another dream, Jane.” 

“This is no dream, darling.” 

A man gets kind of soft, when he’s sj 
For twopence I would have bawled when 
left me, though she was only going downi 
the ward. 


They let me up a week later. That w 
I didn’t care what they did to me. I 
them take stitches out and whang stuff iy 
me, and never uttered. But when I 
around and looked in the mirror I sure « 
get a shock. I had never been an oil pai 
ing. And what time and tide and old iron 
done to my face now was nobody’s busine 
I remember I stood there, staring at myst 
and wondering did I see aright and hopi 
I didn’t. Then I remembered that Jz 
had seen me and it didn’t seem to matter 
Jane. So what did I care? Though I could: 
help hoping our kids would take after th 
mother! 

I went to say good-by to old George. 

“Now then, Gethin, does it march?” 
demanded. It struck me that George lack 
his usual restless urge to be up and awz 
He was lying in bed and the little dar 
haired nurse was wiping up a glass of ler 
onade he had just knocked over, and sco! 
ing him for not being more careful. B 
there was something, I thought, very tenc 
in her eyes. 

“Sure, it marches,” I said, “‘and you’re 
hurry and get up, for I want you to be r 
best man.” 

“Now then,” said George, “it is goc 
Spring is here, Gethin. An excellent tim 
when the young man’s fancy keeps turnin 
Even I.” His eyes followed the little nur 
down the ward. “‘Even I am now for we 
but perhaps a little for love also.” And thé 
he coughed and said, ‘‘ Meantime.” 


(THE END) 


octopus. And all their well-being upstai}, 
depended on these monsters: their wat 
light, heat. The whole intricate tangle seem 
fraught with danger. How could she ever t 
what was what, and if she got it wrong — 

Cynthia crept up close to him. She f 
like a very little girl, and lost. ‘‘Gus, 
can’t. I’ll never be able to ——” 

“People do what they have to,” Gus sait 
“You'll do O.K.” 

The days ticked by and then the alarm 
rang very early one morning. By afternoo1 
it seemed to Cynthia as if a week had pass 
since she had jumped from bed, wide-eye 
but not awake, and had cooked a tremendov 
breakfast which no one touched, and had du 
her fingers deep into the shoulders of Guy 
coat while he bruised her mouth with kisse 
and then ran down the steps. 

Except for its length, the day had bee) 
almost like any other washday. Had it bee 
warmer, the block would have been fille’ 
with flapping lines, and she would hav 
visited with Mrs. Cleary in the incoherent 
clothespinny way of Monday mornings. Bul 
although the sun was dazzling on the whit) 
sheets, it was nippy, and Cynthia had th 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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Mrs. H. C. Gibson is 80 years old and 
lives in Little Rock, Ark. 


In her household are four generations 
of her family. 


Recently, Mrs. Gibson wrote us this letter 
about a General Electric refrigerator 
; she bought, back in 1929: 

seorge, 
narch? "Ml 
Orgel 
and aa 
| 





“We know of course that your company at this time is 
id totally concerned with the production of war supplies, 
el 1 but it may be of interest to you to learn of one appliance 
ery teu your company made for the home that has been faithfully 
serving my family—four generations of us—for fifteen 


tle da 
ass of Ke 


you $ : : 
to bes years ... without one penny of expense for repairs. 

isa “This appliance is your G-E refrigerator. 

ent tg “As I write, the refrigerator is humming along, able and 
al ; willing, apparently, to serve five generations.” 
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- Here is the beautiful, efficient model made'by G.E. just before the war. And you can expect an even 
finer model for your future all-electric kitchen. 








Refrigerator performance... in 


a new, revealing light 


We aren’t making G-E refrigerators today. 


And we didn’t—and couldn’t—foresee this state of 
affairs when we built our G-E refrigerators for millions of 
American homes. We didn’t know that these refrigerators 
would be called upon for such long-term performance 
without opportunity for replacement. Nor did we know 
that this performance would be vital in conserving the 
precious food of a nation at war. 


So we’re especially glad to learn that our refrigerators 
are giving good service in the revealing light of today’s 
conditions. General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


WARTIME REMINDER: Your General Electric Dealer is as 
anxious as we are to see that every G-E refrigerator keeps 
giving efficient home refrigeration. He’s doing a great job 


. . . but because of the manpower shortage, he’s under a’ 


serious handicap. So it’s up to you to give your refrigerator 
the best of care at all times. 

TUNE IN: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10 p. m., 
E. W. T., NBC.—‘‘The World Today” news, every weekday, 
6:45 p.m., E. W. T., CBS. 


BUY WAR BONDS! KEEP ON BUYING THEM! 


EB Kelrigerators 


A MILLION IN SERVICE TEN YEARS OR LONGER 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 








Wa 


\/an @mp's 
helps you salisfy eager appetites 
with delicious BEEF Chili Con Carne 


—ready fo heat and eat 


For an appetizing, nourishing meal... easy to get...a joy to eat... get 
a jat of Van Camp’s—the choice beef Chili Con Carne with its tempting 
tangy sauce that pleases all tastes—and a package of Van Camp’s Tenderoni 


...at your grocer’s. 


Cook the Tenderoni—only 7 minutes—and put in serving dish. In the 
meantime, heat the Chili Con Carne and pour over the light, white, flufty 
Tenderoni. Proudly place on your table knd serve generously. « Delicious... 
healthful . . . digestible. . . these Van C¥ymp’s foods help keep meals varied 


..» flavor up... cost down. 


Van Camp’s—famous for fin foods for 83 years 
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(Continued from Page 112) 

whole row of back yards to herself. Cynthia 
always hung her wash out until long past the 
time when the clothes froze stiff and crinkled 
when she tried to fold them. She loved the 
smell of the sun and wind in the clean 
linens. And equally she loathed the dim, 
sooty basement where every corner could, 
and probably did, harbor mice. 

It was even too cold for Sue to be out, so 
Cynthia was alone in the bright day, and 
full of thoughts. She kept telling herself 
that Gus was gone. That he had left that 
morning. But she didn’t believe it. Not in 
her heart. And she kept thinking instead 
how almost blue the stripped poplar looked 
in the sunlight; and whether the vaccination 
would make Sue sick, or just mad the way 
she’d been after the whooping-cough shot; 
and why the people who were moving in 
across the street had brought a piano stool 
and no piano. 

Long past noon, with the wash finally out 
and Sue bathed, bottled and bedded, Cynthia 
remembered to eat lunch. It was then she 
first discovered the coffeecake she had bought 
especially for the farewell breakfast—a 
sixty-cent one, with luscious-looking cherry 
goo in the center. With the first bite she 
found she was terribly hungry, and she ate 
the whole thing, very fast, not tasting it. 


It seemeD strange not to be getting dinner. 
She would have even enjoyed doing that, 
even if something horrible had happened, 
like the pot roast getting burned or the 
potatoes boiling dry, if only those things 
could mean that presently the door would 
bang and Gus would call, ‘I’m starved! 
Does anyone care?” 

This 1s no good, she thought. Ill have to 
cook dinner tomorrow. Tomorrow was hard 
to think of. It stretched out dull and 
shadowy, an endless waiting, with no doors 
banging. 

The house felt cold in the evening shad- 
ows. It’s probably just me, Cynthia thought, 
laying her hand on the radiator. It was 
stony cold. She shook herself free of her 
thoughts, snapped on the light and looked 
at the wall thermometer. They had invested 
in this gadget when Sue made her appear- 
ance, and Cynthia had regretted it ever 
since. No matter how you felt, you couldn’t 
argue with the little red shaft. It looked 
very ominous whenever it moved a notch or 
two away from the 70 the book said was 
right for Sue. Besides, she and Gus never 
read the same answer from it, even when 
they were standing right there together, 
peering at it, she up from her five-feet-four, 
he down from his six-one-and-a-half. 

This time there was no mistake. It was 
well below 60. Cynthia almost cried. But 
she turned on the never-bright-enough 
basement light, and made herself go down 
the steps and straight toward the monster 
with all those levers and gauges and gadgets, 
those sooty sides and those tiny chinks 
around the door where the red glow seeped 
out. Only this time there wasn’t any red 
glow. Using a corner of her skirt for protec- 
tion—Gus always said the handle wasn’t 
hot, but how could it not be hot when it was 
part of a furnace?—Cynthia gave the door a 
yank and it swung back, easier than she had 
thought. The big empty cavern was dark. 
Way down in the bottom were a few black 
coals and some feathery ashes. She found 
the poker and jabbed at them. Not a spark. 
Where was Mr. Willis? He knew she was 
all alone and yet he hadn’t come. That was 
the meanest thing. Well, she had to do it. 
She climbed back up the stairs. 

Sue was whimpering a little, but it wasn’t 
serious. ““What have you got to cry about?” 
Cynthia muttered. She took a full box of 
matches and went back down. 

She faced the monster, trying to remem- 
ber. She knew there was something you 
pulled or shook to get the ashes out. But 
she might pull the wrong thing. She looked 
past all the levers, shovels, pokers. Then she 


. saw a broom. That was something she knew 


how to handle. She swept the ashes toward 
her, up to the rim and over, and flailed them 
with the broom to beat out the sparks that 
weren’t there. 
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ITS LIP-SMACKING GOODNESS 
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You don’t need sugar to make 
this luscious, “‘dressed-up’” 
gingerbread! What you do need | 
is Brer Rabbit New Orleans Mo- | 

lasses—the kind that has the old- 7" 
plantation flavor of Louisiana | 
sugar cane. 


New Orleans Molasses Ring 


14 cup melted shortening 
114 cups Brer Rabbit 
New Orleans Molasses* 
1 egg (beaten) 
21% cups sifted flour 
11% teaspoons soda 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 teaspoon ginger 
1% teaspoon cloves 
1% teaspoon salt 
34 cup hot water 


Combine shortening and molasses; }j 
add egg. Blend well. Mix and sift 
dry ingredients; add to first mixture 
alternately with hot water. Pourinto 
a heavily greased 9’ ring mould. Bake 
in slow moderate oven (325° F.) 
about 45 minutes. Let cool a little 
before turning out of mould. Serve 
hot—the center filled with cut-up 
fruits. 8 to 10 servings. 


*For a rich molasses flavor, use 
Green Label Brer Rabbit. It’s a 
full flavored, dark molasses rec- 


i ommended for cooking. 
\f *For a milder 

MY flavor, use Gold 

Label Brer Rab- 
bit—the highest 
quality, fancy, 
light molasses— 
sweet and mild. 


© Brer Rabbit 


news Molasses 


RICH IN IRON! DELICIOUS! 


y 
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¢ ! Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. 

\ reé a New Orleans, La., Dept. J11-4 

} Please send my free copy of ‘‘Brer 
Rabbit’s Modern Recipes for Modern 
Living,’’ telling all about New Orleans 
molasses for cooking and table use. Also 
pamphlet, ‘‘Something Every Mother Should 
Know,’’ on iron needs. 
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LIKE the tale of the fish that got 
way, rumors of the vast amount of 
ngana available for civilian use are 
reatly exaggerated! 


Because our large tuna clippers 
re in the Navy and we are confined 
> off-shore fishing in small boats, 
ur 1944 pack will probably be only 
bout 60% of an average pre-war 
ear. 


With large quantities going to the 
my and Navy, this means a defi- 
‘ite shortage for civilian use. 


¢) However, early in 1942, we laid 
‘town a policy of pro-rating our sup- 
ly of tuna to distributors in each 
rea, on the basis of sales prior to 
he war. So, keep on asking your 
lealer for these famous brands; 
1e'll frequently have them for you! 


VAN CAMP SEA FOOD CO., INC. 
Terminal Island, California 
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SEA FOODS 
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| Buy EITHER brand... 
‘the quality is the same 


You are an American 


...buy WAR BONDS! 
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The inside of the furnace was much cleaner 
now than she was, and she began hunting for 
kindling. There was a wooden box in a 
corner. Before she dragged it out she poked 
at it with her broom, in case there was a 
mouse behind it. There wasn’t. One look at 
the ax convinced her she could never use it. 
She jumped on the box with all hundred and 
ten pounds and the thin boards splintered. 
There were runs in her stockings, but she 
was so pleased with her success that she 
hardly noticed. Very intent, she fashioned a 
neat little wigwam in the exact center of the 
big black cave. As she picked up the matches, 
her heart pounded. 

Listen, she told. herself, this ts nothing. 
There’s a furnace like this in every house in 
town, and somebody lights them. Why, you've 
lived on top of a furnace all your life. 

But as she struck the match, she was still 
nervous. The first match flickered and went 
out. So did the second and the third. 
Cynthia’s shins began to hurt, and she knew 
she had torn more than her stockings. As 
she struck the fourth match, she thought of 
it: paper! Of course! She felt better. She 
was beginning to remember now. Gus had 
said something about paper. She almost ran 
up the stairs. 

The very first match caught the paper. 
Cynthia struck another and another, and 
then the whole box for good measure. There 
was a beautiful dancing and leaping of 
yellow fire. Now the coal, quick, before it 
burns out. Cynthia pulled the shovel off the 
nail and scraped it under the bottom of the 
pile of coal. As she staggered away with the 
first shovelful, there was a rush and clatter 
and the whole pile shifted uncomfortably 
close to her. Stumbling over the loose 
chunks, she got her shovelful through the 
door and followed it as fast as she could with 
a second and a third. The lumps rolled down 
on her bright wigwam, extinguishing all but 
a spark of fire, and a dark bluish smoke 
rose up. 


Atmost tenderly she eased the big door 
shut. Now the spark was hidden from her 
and she could only wait. She stood with 
her eyes glued to the crack that should show 
red, her whole being concentrating on that 
crack. Over the bumping of her own heart 
she heard Sue, a thin wail in the depths of 
the cellar. Holding her breath, her eyes 
shut, she swung the door open. A tiny 
warmth caressed her. She opened her eyes. 
And there it was: a neat, bright little hum 
of fire in the bottom coals. 
“Oh, Gus,” she sighed, “‘I did it!” 


Sue’s wails were piercing by now. Some- 
thing really was wrong with the baby. Her 
face was nearly purple. She kept drawing 
her legs up and beating the air with her 
hands. Cynthia’s knees went watery. Such 
a tiny, helpless, hurting piece of life, and she 
was responsible for it—responsible to Gus. 

As she went over in her mind what she 
had to do, Cynthia felt grimly calm: take 
Sue’s temperature, so that she could con- 
vince Doctor Barth it was really serious; turn 
on the outside light for him; then try to 
make the baby comfortable. She collected 
the thermometer, the petroleum jelly, the 
clock. Sue was still crying. 

“Poor baby,’”’ crooned Cynthia, “‘poor 
little darling. It’s all right now, sweetheart, 
mother’s here. It’s all right.” Tears welled 
up in her own eyes. Her back ached as she 
bent over the crib, and her throat was all 
choky with pity. Seven-twenty-six. Take the 
thermometer out at seven-thirty. 

As she watched the big hand crawl to the 
second minute, something struck her as very 
odd about the clock. She stared at it for a 
second. Then she knew: Seven-thirty! She 
snatched out the thermometer and dashed 
into the kitchen. 

Sue nearly sucked the bottle out of her 
hand. 

It should have been funny. She thought 
of how Gus would have laughed: the perfect 
mother who was distressed if her baby’s bath 
were ten minutes late, missing a feeding by 
two hours and a half! But nothing was very 
funny when you had no one to laugh with. 

(Continued on Page 117) 


7 RIGHT STOP... 
FOR A FRESH START 


DELICIOUS, heartening coffee! 
Nothing else in the world gives 
you that wonderful fragrance... 
that full-flavored enjoyment... 
that extra zest. Especially when 
coffee is brewed right. Full 
strength. Fresh every time. 
Brewed to the full capacity of 
the pot. Wherever you find 
Americans you'll find the bev- 
erage all America loves...that’s 


coffee! Have another cup! 


PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 


BRAZIL COLOMBIA COSTA RICA 
CUBA DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
EL SALVADOR MEXICO VENEZUELA 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 






The Friendly Drink... 


from Good Neighbors 
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These rich purple Del 
Monte De Luxe Plums (pit 

them or not) are especially 
delicious baked on biscuit | 
dough topped with brown : 
sugar, dots of margarine or ¥e 
butter and your favorite 
spice. Or, why not try other 

Del Monte Fruits? ; 


You get five fruits in every can 
or jar! That's why Del Monte Fruit 
Cocktail makes any plain dessert so 
much better. For instance, hot gin- 
gerbread baked in a ring and filled 
with drained hot buttered Fruic 
Cocktail. And many other Del 
Monte Fruits (and Vegetables, too) 
combined with plentiful energy 
foods will do a lot to add spirit to 
“hard-to-plan’’ winter meals. 


You can always count on Del Monte for the color and flavor 
it’s so hard to get into cold-weather meals. And when your grocer 


has your favorites, make the most of them—this way! 


Or, in case you don’t come across just So choose from the ones you find. ## 
Hd 


the varieties you want, see what other Del Whether you make them up in combina- }, 
Monte varieties your grocer has. tions like these, or enjoy their fine flavor Ft 


Naturally, Del Monte often sells ahead = in your own way, Del Monte adds a world | ; 


of other brands. But any Del Monte Fruit of zest to winter meals. a 
or Vegetable you find will give just the And with Del Monte you're sure of 
flavor and goodness folks are hungry for. genuine enjoyment. every time. | 


Buy an EXTRA WAR BOND today! : 


Corn-hungry folks 
will bless the day you 
give them Del Monte 
Whole Kernel Corn — 
hot and buttery, in toast 
cups. Or have Cream 
Style, White or Golden. 





Just as it is— 

you can’t beat 

the rich tropical 

goodness of Del 

Monte Pineapple. 

Scarce, but you 5 

may find some. ; = — 

hae 





























(Continued from Page 115) 

hia leaned her head back against the 
and felt more like crying. 

e house was dreadfully still. She heard 
iir whistle back into the bottle, heard 
lock tick, the beating of her own heart. 
she heard the first tentative singing of 
team in the radiator. Relief poured 
gh her. She smiled up at Gus’ pic- 
Then the stillness closed in on her 
1. She felt tired, too tired even to lift 
leeping Sue back to her crib. 

ne jangle of the doorbell startled her. 
disentangled herself very gently from 


ynthia opened the door a crack and 
ed around it. Mr. Willis stood there, 
ring the rim of his hat. 

’m sorry, Mrs. Reynolds. I wouldn’t of 
nything else stop me from coming, but 
ison—I got a message that says he’s 
ing in action, and ——” 

thia took his hand. She wanted to 


[’m sorry if you been cold. I’ll go ——” 
e’ve been fine, fine. The furnace is all 
t. I fixed it. Don’t you bother.” 

M’ll just check it, please.” 

ynthia followed him into the basement, 
nmed of her helplessness to comfort him. 
stumbled over the shovel she had for- 
en to hang up, the fallen lumps of coal. 


p 


children must come home where Alan 
| Long John and Dan’! were waiting for 
mn. They couldn’t live without the chil- 
1, and she knew now that George and she 
e only half alive, too, and had been for a 
x time. 

the hurried to her desk for fear she’d 
nge her mind. She sat down. She began 
write and the words came with a rush: 


My dear Tess ——”’ 


xeorge came home at six, big and broad 
| burly and not seeming half so tired as 
nad. George began busily hanging up his 
" ; and coat, and he was a very large man 
Ih a head shaped like an apple, wide in 
lif) middle and tapering and flattening at 
oa) chin and forehead. George’s face was a 
i lred and he looked like the brutal villain 
‘Gia bad melodrama. He looked as if he 
nt his time browbeating people and turn- 
- widows and orphans out into the snow. 
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life. He was behaving now like a bad 

all boy, which meant he had something 

raordinary on his mind. 

“Well, Nell,” he said in an astonishingly 
voice for so huge a man, “‘how would it 

pm to have’some children around the 
juse?”’ 

‘George! She didn’t write you too?” 

eorge ran a hand over his thin gray hair. 

he certainly did. And I wired her to bring 

fn right along.” \ 

Mrs. Atherton caught at her husband’s 

at lapels. “‘George! What do you suppose 

ey ll be like?” 

))Like?”’ said George and seemed puzzled. 

| What do you mean, Nell? You know what 
ey’relike. I don’t suppose they’ve changed 

| uch in six months.” 

Mrs. Atherton held on hard to the lapels. 

seorge Atherton! Whose children did you 

| ll to come?” 

§ “Why, Cynthia’s, of course. Her hus- 

and’s ordered to sea duty, so —— What’s 

1e matter, Nell? Don’t you want ’em?” 


WINS 


' 


| , 


jorge had never browbeaten anyone in all - 


Would you steal a parachute from a G.I.? 


He waded into the ashes she had swept onto 
the floor, and opened the furnace door. Then, 
still slightly bent, he turned to her, smiling. 

“You did a good job.” 

The praise warmed her. She would have 
liked to talk to him, but she knew that talk 
wasn’t what he wanted. She just waited till 
he finished with the furnace and let himself 
out by the side door. 


It wasn’t that she exactly expected it, but 
when she got upstairs, she wasn’t surprised. 
The mouse was there, sitting on his long, 
thin tail as if he had been waiting for her. 
What did surprise her was the steadiness 
with which she could stare back at him. The 
mouse turned and with jerky, scratchy little 
steps ran for his corner. 

Cynthia seized the broom that always 
stood by the door and strode after him. She 
gripped the broom in cold, hard anger and 
crashed it down on the corner. Again and 
again she brought it down with all her 
strength. Then he fled. 

In the bedroom, her teeth chattering, she 
tore off her clothes. Without lighting the 
light or so much as looking over her shoulder, 
she plunged under the covers. The big, 
empty bed stretched comfortless away from 
her. Cynthia reached out her arm, then drew 
it back, close to her side. 

“Gus,” she whispered, ‘‘I did it! I did it!” 


CHILDREN IN THE HOUSE 


(Continued from Page 33) 


Mrs. Atherton sat down hard in the dull 
blue chair. “‘David’s wife wrote me, George. 
She has to work and she can’t take care of 
the children. She wondered if we ——”’ She 
looked out the wide window into the three 
trees that were the wood. “And so—so I said 
we would. And I sent the letter straight off 
because I was afraid if I didn’t, I wouldn’t.”’ 

George understood the lapses in his wife’s 
conversation perfectly. He put his hands in 
his pockets. ““Is that woman coming, Nell?” 

Mrs. Atherton felt weak and a little sick. 
“Just to bring them. She won’t stay.” 

George said, as if he were speaking to him- 
self, ““Dave’s children.” 

He walked toward the stairs, those white 
stairs with the dark rail that his daughter 
and son had come tumbling down a long 
time ago. He looked up at the old clock that 
had ticked their hours away: young, gay, 
sunny hours. He was looking at the clock 
just as he often had a good many years back. 

“Time to go to bed, David.” 

“But, dad, I don’t want to go to bed.” 

George stopped pacing and stood still. 
“Dave's children—of course Dave’s children 
should come.” 

Mrs. Atherton had gone limp and must 
have gone quite white, too, for George was 
bending over her in great concern. 

“Tm all right,”’ she said hastily and the 
silvery look came back again. “Quite all 
right. Only I’m terrified to tell Nora.” 

They told Nora at dinner, and Nora stood 
there, stiff, dry, gaunt, as starched as her 
apron strings. 

“Miss Cynthia’s children,’ Nora said. 
“Master David’s children. Well, I must say 
I don’t see what all the fuss is about. Chil- 
dren aren’t any trouble at all.” 


” 


Cynthia’s children: Johnny and Kay; neat 
children, Navy children, Johnny all ears and 
straw-colored thatch, Kay all great gray 
eyes and corn-colored pigtails. Subdued, 
even almost uninteresting youngsters, until 
they stood on the steps of the old piazza. 


ORDERS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Washington, D. C. 
Nylon 


hose sold in black markets at higher than ceiling prices are 


apt to be made of stolen nylon. 
hands from freezing at high altitudes. 
It saves their lives when they bail out. 


from flak. 


Nylon keeps our fliers' 
It protects them 
The 


Army and Navy need far more nylon than they can get. 
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The treat that climaxed croquet 





A product has to be good to keep on pleas- 
ing people for more than half a century. 
The superb flavor of Clicquot Club Ginger 
Ale comes from flavor-aging. Finest 
Jamaica ginger and other ingredients are 
blended and mellowed for months to 
achieve that “something extra” you like. 
In thrifty full-quart bottles or smaller sizes. 






og & 


/ CLIcauorT 
CLUB CCH 


OVER FIFTY YEARS A FAVORITE 
* * * 


Try Clicquot Club Sparkling Water for the mixer that means long 
life to any drink . . . because of its life-giving Bonded Carbonation! 


H.W. AYER & GOM 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


“Kay! There’s the shady tree!” 

“Grandma! Grandma! I can hear the 
brook! And there’s the hill and you can 
almost see the cave, can’t you?” 

“Grandma! Can we go look? Can we 
please go look? Right away?” 

Children running across the lawn, hand 
in hand, and the lawn and the wood and the 
hill all alive and vivid again, for that was the 
way Johnny and Kay must see them. The 
house came alive, too, so alive you could 
almost hear it stir. Children in the wood, 
children on the hill and their voices coming 
back, soft and faint. 

“Well, ma,” said Cynthia and took off her 
hat. Cynthia just as solid and slow and 
straw-colored as ever, well dressed but not 
smart, good-looking without being in the 
least pretty. 

“How does it feel to be back, Cynthia?” 

“Good, ma. It’s always good. Funny, 
isn’t it, it doesn’t seem like anywhere else. 
You know, ma, when I come back here, I 
don’t feel in the least grown up. I wonder, 
ma —— 

““What do you wonder, Cynthia?” 

Cynthia said in a flat, matter-of-fact way, 
“T wonder how it’ll seem to David’s wife.” 


Mrs. Atherton had to go to the train all 
alone: that afternoon. She had to go ina 
great hurry and the 
train had pulled in al- 
ready. She stood with 
the soft June wind 
whipping at her skirts 
and she was frightened. 
Strange children, 
David’s children, and 
the even stranger 
woman who was 
David's wife—no, his 
widow. What would 
they look like? Where 
would they be? 

The train was very 
long today and a great 
number of people had 
gotten off. She stood 
there, feeling quite 
numb and very small. 
Her brain seemed to be 
a thin, cold circle and 
it didn’t work, it 
wouldn’t tell her what 
to do. Should she walk 
toward the front of the 
train? Should she walk 
toward the back? 
Should she stand where 
she was? And when she 
did see them, what in 
the world was she going 
to say? 

There were two chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl: 
nice children, proper 
children, and they were 
probably just back from some boarding 
school. They were such nice youngsters they 
were a pleasure to watch, though she 
shouldn’t waste the time to do it. They 
seemed to be waiting for someone and you 
could see how well mannered and well bred 
they were. 


Tue boy came toward her and took off his 
cap. His eyes were the deepest blue she’d 
ever seen, his hair curled into darkness and 
he had the immense gravity of a judge. 

“T think you must be my Grandmother 
Atherton.” 

Mrs. Atherton stood there, stunned, but 
she must have held out her hand, for the 
small boy was shaking it. 

“T am Robert Atherton, and this is my 
sister, Dorothea, and mum is down at the 
end of the platform.” 

Dorothea, with cheeks that were sheer 
rose; Dorothea, such a plump, chubby bun- 
dle of a girl that no one would ever see her 
without wanting to hug her. 

“How do you do, Grandmother Ather- 
ton?” 

Mrs. Atherton found herself holding out 
both hands and saying over and over again, 
“How do you do? How do you do? How 
do you do?” 


c 
‘oF ‘sequences 


BY SEAN O°’KEARNEY 


Lieutenant O’ Kearney is attached to 
The Stars and Stripes somewhere in Italy. 


Beat down, rain, 
Tamp wind-driven seed 
Into the soil; 
Swell it with child 
To be born without toil, 
Without pain, 
On fields where fighters bleed. 
O wild flowers grown wild, 
I’m not a fighter, 
I am a lover! 


Beat down, rain, 
Since beat you will 
Upon my head, 

Bending and sick 
Of thé places it’s lain 

With the dead 
On fields where fighters kill. 
O mud, detested, thick, 
I’m not a fighter, 

I am a lover! 
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It was all so silly that she had to lai } 
and Dorothea, holding tight to her h; 
burst into such a storm of chortles and 
gles that it seemed as if she would chok 
death. 3 

Robert stood surveying them with jud jj 
calm. ‘‘Don’t hold her hand so hard, DJ 
thea,’”’ he observed. ‘“‘Grandma AthertoW 
awfully nice. Mum said she’d be.” 
turned. ‘“‘Mum, we found grandmother 
you.” 


Tess ATHERTON. No Tess Atherton s 
ever feared or thought or dreamed of. 
very slight, very delicate; small, with b 
hair whipping out under her hat. A thin f, 
almost a child’s face: straight nose, 
mouth with an unchildlike firmness abou’ 
hazel eyes, very frightened. No one tcf, 
afraid of or horrified at. 

“Why, Tess!”’ said Mrs. Atherton, i) 
held out her hand. Such a child: suc 
small child, such a thin child. And her d 
dress was not new, but neat, and she r 
have made it herself. 

“T didn’t know,” said Tess shakily, 
didn’t know what you’d look like.” 

They stood there in horrid embarrass 
until Robert firmly took them in hand, 
did, mother,’ he said. “‘I knew exac 
how Grandmother Atherton would loogf 


ural thing in the w 
to be upstairs in the’ 
nursery, helping 17 
unpack. And the c 
dren had such ng 
things, such rig 
things, even if th 
were so few of them 
The last sun jy 
flooding in the w 
window, and even 
Tess was tired, ¢ 
moved with gre 
grace. 
“Tm afraid—I 
afraid, Mrs. Atherti 
they’re going to be 
awful lot of trouble.” 
Trouble? All t 
trouble was in Tess’ fi 
and her wide hazel ey 
What could she si 
what could she do | 
_ take it away? “‘We 
terribly glad to ha| 
them, Tess.” | 
Tess flung back 
brown hair and thes 
caught it and it briglf 
ened into a dozen glii| 
ing shades. “I wong 
where they are.” 
“T think I kno 
Messs 
There they were, downstairs in the lo 
living room: Kay and Robert and John: 
rapt and quiet on the sofa, Dorothea soft 
George’s lap with George’s arm around h 
And George in the big blue chair with t 
lamp a dull glow behind him. George hol 
ing a book, quite a big book. 
George’s voice, soft and slow: 
““T take up my pen in the year of gra 
17—, and go back to the time when n 
father kept the Admiral Benbow Inn, ai 
the brown old seaman, with the saber cu 
first took up his lodgings under our roof. 
““T remember him as if it were yeste 
day —— 
There they were, the five of them, settir 
forth on that enchanted sea of Treasu 
Island, where no one ever grows up, whe 
no one ever grows old. 
The trouble had all gone from Tess’ fa 
now. : 
Bright morning: green and golden mori 
ing with the old house stirring and hard 
any wind, so she could hear the childre 
quite plainly. Children by the brook; chi 
dren on the hill. Such a young, happy sou: 
that she went upstairs humming. She we 
hurriedly, for she had a great deal to do. 
(Continued on Page 120) 
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“ve got the right idea, Son! The way to tell 
nything’s good is to try it. That’s what we 
-and here’s how it has proved its worth. 


i 
i 
1 
} 


inty of new devices and products look 
»d—on the blueprints. 


It our engineers have always been just 
‘d-boiled enough about our products 
Kgive them the final, conclusive check 
— field trials. 


Bat’s why, long ago, General Motors 
ilt the first automotive Proving Ground 
ja real aid in making more and better 
Ings for more people. 


§; a 1245-acre outdoor laboratory—laced 


th miles of all kinds of roads and 
1 
Every Sunday Afternoon 


| GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
i) NBC Network 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
* 
Buy More War Bonds 
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Pao of the pudding 


crowded with driving hazards. Cobble- 
stones, grades, curves, bumps—everything 
here to show up a weakness or to prove 
a strength. Millions of test miles were 
run every year to improve your car. 


Then everything changed — literally with 
a bang! New war machines appeared, all 
in need of tests that might mean every- 
thing to our fighting men. And the Proy- 
ing Ground was right there ready to try 
them out. 


If you could visit the General Motors 
Proving Ground today, you would see 
tanks standing on their heads, half- 
tracks slewed around at impossible 
angles, strange vehicles of war 
speeding waist-high through flying 








water. They are proving their good points, 
and showing up the bugs that might cause 
trouble to American fighters. 


Here is a pressing wartime need met fully 
because of peacetime enterprise. It was 
possible because, in our country, men are 


justly rewarded for such enterprise. 


This idea helped make America great, 
good to live in, good to bring up a family 
in. It proved its worth in war. And it will 
produce more and better things for more 
people as time goes on. 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC «© OLDSMOBILE « BUICK « CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER . FRIGIDAIRE . GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
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T he manpower shortage is severe, we all must do much more— 
So we’ll put on a Style Show here, of fashions ’44, 


T here’s Sally in her Vanta vest— you see it’s double-tied — 


It’s soft as any kitten’s nest—her hair-do’s safe, beside. 


N ow Ruthie’s active asa cricket, moves fast and far and furious — 


This sleeveless Vanta’s just the ticket (and comfy, if you’re curious). 


W e know first-hand the things you find, in catalogues and books— 


That Vanta garments are designed for comfort and for looks. 


T hat’s not the end ’cause goodness knows there’s plenty more on tap 
Of Vanta high-style comfy clothes, but we must 
take 
eT our 





If you are going to have a baby, send 10 cents for Vanta's famous book, ‘‘Baby's Outfit”. 80 
pages of up-to-date help for expectant mothers. Address: Earnshaw Knitting Co., Dept. L-11, 
Newton 58, Massachusetts. (In Canada, J. R. Moodie Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. are Licensees.) 
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(Continued from Page 118) 

Nora already in the big nursery, starting 
to clean, and in the far corner Tess, down 
on her knees with a scrubbing brush and 
pail. Tess, faded and thin in blue slacks, 
with her face not tired at all but roseate. 

“Tess! You shouldn’t ——” 

Nora turning with a small toy elephant in 
her hand. Nora in high dudgeon. “Now, 
ma’am, you get straight out of here. Miss 
Tess and I can manage this.” 

“But % 

“You heard what I said, ma’am. Go out 
and get yourself some sun.” 

Tess began to laugh, and it was a silvery 
sound. 

Mrs. Atherton went out into the yard and 
a slow series of pictures spun through her 
mind: Tess washing, Tess cooking, Tess 
keeping house. And David had always been 
so untidy. David 

“Good morning, Grandmother Atherton.” 
Robert, in blue-and-white jersey and blue 
shorts, standing beneath the shady tree, and 
just as judicial as ever. 

‘““Good morning, Robert. Have you found 
the cave yet?” 

“Yes, grandmother. It’s a good cave. I 
guess it’s the most wonderful cave in the 
world.” 

“Is there anybody there, Robert? Any- 
body else besides you children?” 

“Yes, grandmother. Long John Silver’s 
there with his parrot.”” He wanted to make 
matters quite plain. ““Of course he isn’t ex- 
ackly, really there, but you know ——” 

Mrs. Atherton smiled, for indeed she did 
know. This was a world she knew very well, 
and perhaps the best world of all. ‘Has Alan 
Breck come yet?” 

“Who’s Alan, grandmother?” 

Mrs. Atherton was remembering. “‘He’s a 
small man—very brave—with silver buttons 
on his coat. He’s in a book called Kid- 
napped, and your grandfather will read you 
about him.” 

Robert had solemnly taken her hand. 
“Grandfather George reads awfully good. 
I guess he gets just as excited as we do.” 

Robert had a great deal of penetration for 
anyone his age, and she found herself ask- 
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ing, “Did David—did your father ever 
you about it here; about the brook and 
hill and the cave?” { 

Robert’s face changed a little. “Y 
grandmother,” he answered. *‘Father t 
Dorothea and me about it a lot. He’dt 
to us when he was home, and he was m 
always home.” 

Most always home? Mrs. Atherton had 
feeling she was going to uncover someth 
she didn’t want to. “Robert, don’t you wz 
to run along and see if Long John’s still 
the cave?” 

“Yes, grandmother.” 

She went inside, and doubt was gnaw: 
at her mind: doubt of David, who had ne 
been able to hold a job. 

Nora was noisily dusting in the hall. Ne 
looked up. ‘‘Never saw anyone like M 
Tess to take hold of things.” 

Mrs. Atherton shook her head. “S 
shouldn’t.”’ 

Nora’s bony nose quivered. “‘Likely shi 
had to all her life,’’ she said. ‘‘She’s clos 
mouthed about it, ma’am, but things car 
help coming out. I don’t believe, ma’a 
that Master David did much supporting 
his family.” 

She should have known it, Mrs. Athert 
thought, and she had a hard, choked feeli 
in her throat. 

“T guess, ma’am, that Miss Tess was 0} 
working most of the time. I guess, ma’at 
if it hadn’t been for Miss Tess 2 

Mrs. Atherton’s mind wouldn’t accept 
for a minute, and then it did. For Da 
had been the weak one all along. Te’ 
hadn’t caught David, poor innocent Davi 
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David and his charm had caught Tess, ar§_ 


then —— 

Nora gave her duster a final flick. ‘‘Ma 
ter David never should gave gone and g 
married, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Atherton sat down quite suddenl 
for she’d been blind: blind because Davi 
washer son. Oh, David! David! she thoug! 
You weren't able to look after your own wif] 
your own children. 

Nora had a dim look, as if she were hea: 
ing a small boy’s laughter a long time agi 

(Continued on Page 122) 


CLOTHES-CRABBER 


THIS ISA 

WATCHBIRD 

WATCHING A 
‘CLOTHES-CRABBER 


y 
Munro Leaf 


THIS 1S A 
WATCHBIRD 
WATCHING V()[J 


Tuts is a Clothes-Crabber, and its mother is having a ter- 
rible time trying to get it dressed. Nothing will do to wear. 
It doesn’t like this and it doesn’t like that and it’s going 
to drive its mother crazy if it doesn’t wear something 
pretty soon. It’s late for school already, and if this 
Clothes-Crabber doesn’t pick something it will probably 
have to go back to bed and stay there all day. 
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SAFE CAN YOU 


a 


p helpless...sotiny...in a world so large. Both your baby and your war-busy doctor today depend on you to safeguard his health. 


Zs 


—32-PAGE BOOKLET, “Helpful Wartime Suggestions on 
Mother & Baby Care.” Authoritative information on sup- 
plies for emergency use, rest after birth, advantages of 
nursing your baby, use of the mask, Bip sing schedules, 
bathroom habits. ALSO—timely leaflet, “A Helping Hand 
For Mother” —tellshow the Visiting or Public Health Nurse 
can assist you either with your baby or any illness. For 
your free copies of these booklets address the Scott Paper 
Con Dept. A3, Chester, Pa. Trademark **ScotTissue’’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


SOFT, STRONG BATHROOM TISSUE 
FOR BABY AND FAMILY 






The correct choice of a toilet tissue for 
your child is important, too. It should 
be soft enough for comfort yet strong 
enough for thorough cleansing. ScotTissue 
has both these qualities ... it is soft and 
“nice” to use even against the face. And 
with 1000 sheets to every roll, itis also an 
economical tissue for the whole family. 


‘ 





MAKE HIS WAR-CHANGED WORLD ? 





opay when your doctor places your baby 

in your arms, healthy and well, he also 
turns over to you the responsibility for keep- 
ing him that way. In a world faced with seri- 
ous doctor and nursing shortages your baby’s 
welfare depends more than ever on your 
intelligent care. 


A constant threat...the ‘‘other fellow’s cold”’ 


An ordinary cold—usually just a source of 
discomfort to an adult—is often really serious 
if passed on to your baby. Respiratory infec- 
tions and their dangerous complications are 
responsible for the majority of fatal illnesses 
among infants and young children. Baby’s surest 
protection against the “other fellow’s cold” is 
never to come in contact with it. But suppose 
you get a cold? And there is no one to take 
your place in caring for your baby? 


Reduce risk with a protective mask 


If you can’t keep baby isolated from a person 
with a cold—safeguard him with a protective 
mask. Be sure to wear it, if you have a cold, 
whenever your duties bring you into the same 
room with baby. In bathing, nursing, changing 
him keep this barrier between him and infec- 
tious germs—and see that anyone else with a 
cold does the same! 


Simple to make . . . of tissue 


Even though you may not have a supply of 
standard hospital masks available, you can 
quickly make an emergency mask of tissue 
yourself. All you do is take two thicknesses of 
ScotTissue, cover your nose and mouth, and 
fasten at the back of your head with an ordinary 
pin. Clinical tests prove that two thicknesses of 
ScotTissue effectively trap germs . . . greatly 
lessen the danger of contagion. Remember—no 
other duty to your baby is any more-important 
than the prevention of respiratory infection. 
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Mothers who know these three 
facts are choosing POLL-PAR- 
ROT and STAR BRAND Shoes 
with Built-in Fit*. Because today... 
as always... these famous brands 
mean rugged inner construction and sturdy materials that 
give long wear. Your youngster’s feet are correctly 
comfortable . . . protected by a shoe that 


supported .. . 
keeps its shape. And that’s vital to growing feet. 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Division of International Shoe Company 


as 





F, - 
e Ac T N. ae 
fox fo a iv Y pair 1. Room for growing toes 
97 ever y tae 2. Correlated heel-to-ball fit 
coe refyy oe id, a 3. No binding instep 
¥°U can vy ° buy a, 3 4. Age-conforming arches 
tr Aditi, f Ne ae 5. Ankle-hugging top lines 
"4 tas, “’9geq PY, 6. Snug, pear-shaped heel 
; fortap, e 7. Straight-tread lasts 


8. Free-action flexibility 
9. Soft, durable uppers 
10. Rugged, long-wearing soles 


Poll-Parrot 





AND 
ae STAR BRAND SHOES 


wih BUUT-IN HIT foe Boys and Gils 
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(Continued from Page 120) 
that quite charming small boy who had 
never grown up really and whose children’s 
laughter was echoing now, sweet and faint 
and far-off. 

“But, seeing he did,” she said sharply, 
“it’s lucky he found Miss Tess.” 

It was two days later when Mrs. Atherton 
heard the slight noise in the nursery. She 
stood by the door and there was Dorothea, 
small, plump, infinitely serious, putting 
things into a small suitcase. As she packed, 
her lips moved as if she were counting so she 
wouldn’t miss anything. 

“Why, Dorothea, what on earth are you 
doing?” 

The small girl sat back on her heels, and 
she had a softly stubborn look: David’s very 
look when he’d made up his mind to do 
anything. 

“Mum’s going away tomorrow, grand- 

a,” she said, ““and I’m very, very sorry 
but I must got to go with her.” 

Mrs. Atherton stooped down, and it was 
odd how determined such a soft, small girl 
could be. “‘Does your mother know it, 
dear?” 

The pink, plump person shook her head. 
“No, grandma. Nobody knows it but me. 
Not even Robert.” She sat there, small and 
stubborn, and the things she’d packed were 
dreadfully neat. 

“Dorothea, don’t you like it here?”’ 

“Yes, grandma, but mum must have 
somebody to look after her. Mum never 
looks after herself right “less Robert or I 
make her. Mum is just like you, grandma, 
only you have got grandpa and Nora and 
Miss Cynthia, and mum has not got no one.” 

Mrs. Atherton jumped because it was al- 
most as if a bell had rung in her head, a 
great, bright, clanging bell. She’d been so 
immersed in the children, so drowned in the 
children, so selfish and blind and stupid be- 
cause there were children in the house again. 
And now the smallest child of all was show- 
ing her the way. 
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“Dorothea, dear,”’ she said very softly 
“don’t do any more packing.” 

She hurried downstairs, because there was 
hardly any time. She’d have to find George 
consult George—and there George was 
George—calm, quiet George—was shouting 
and Tess was backed up against the wall, her 
face quite white. 

“Oh, no, you don’t, my girl,’ George was 
saying. “You don’t do any such thing 
You're not going to take any train tomor 
row.” 

Good for George! Mrs. Atherton thought i 
the flickering second it took her to brusll 
past him. She held out her hands. “O 
course you're not going, Tess. When we’v 
just really found you, how can we let yor 
go?” | 

For Dorothea was right. Tess, who had 
looked after other people all her life, woulé 
never look after herself. Besides, she be 
longed here. The old house had known jj) 
even if Mrs. Atherton and George hadn't 
It had been such a happy house since Tes 
had come. 

Tess stood very straight, as if there wer, 
some hard inner core in her, that core somy 
people call character. “But I can’t. I can’ 
I’ve only two weeks’ leave from my job.” 

“Devil take your job!’”’ George i 
breathing hard. 

“No,” Tess said, and her lips drew tigh| 
“Please no. You’ve both been so good—§ 
good to the children. You'll love them ar] 
you'll look after them. And I don’t belorj, 
here—I don’t belong at all.’”’ Small Tes/ : 
stubborn Tess, standing there with her fal) 
white and wild. 

Then Nora crashing through the hall, nil 
fiose twitching and an Irish flame of batt! 
in her eyes. “‘Sure and I never heard sudy 
nonsense. Shame on you, Miss Tess! Yd. 
go off fine and free and leave your childré¢ : 
to eat out their hearts for you.”” She put hj 
hands on her hips. “I always say there’s july 
two kinds of people in this world: them th} 
does their duty and them that runs awd, 
from it.” 





GIVE THIS FAMOUS BABY BOOK 
the 


GIFT 
New Mathers Love! 


"OUR BABY’S 
FIRST SEVEN 
| YEARS" 


eee RECORD of a 


child’s growth, and a beautiful gift— 
with valuable scientific records and 
guides for child care. Filled with 
charming illustrations in full colors— 
just the gift for new mothers! 


50 
In pink or blue cloth. ONLY oe 


Now in 12th Edition « Over 250,000 Copies Sold 
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MOTHERS’ AID—CHICAGO 
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5645 MARYLAND AVE, + CHICAGO, ILL, 





















His feeding time is a happy time 


Guard Your Bab 


against hottle colic 


He’s too Jittle to struggle with jerky, 
spasmodic feeding. And he hasn’t learned 
not to swallow air. 


Help him, mother . . . by giving him 
his food from Pyrex, the nursing bottle 
with the Patented Air Vent that prevents) 

nipple collapse. This exclusive Pyrex fea’ 
ture assures a steady flow of milk with) 
out air. Your baby takes his food easil 
and comfortably...yo 
don’t have to wort) 
about bottle-colic. 


All Pyrex nurser: 
have flat sides to pre 
vent rolling. And th 
rounded inside make 
cleaning easy and tho 
ough. They're chill-proof, and heat-proo 

. and you can equip your baby with thi 
complete 6-unit Layette Set for only $1.20 
Replacement is uaranteed if any Pyre: 
nurser is broken from temperature sho 


PYREX 


NURSING ‘BOTTLES 
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That'll do it! thought Mrs. Atherton, and 
Tess’ voice was only a faint murmur: 

“But, Nora, I’ve a war job, and 

Nora’s nose twitched as if all the world 


” 





were full of stupidity and only she could see 


that. “And why not get another one around 
here the way Miss Cynthia is going to do? 
Sure, they’re howling for people down at the 


' airplane plant—cruel short of help they are. 
' And maybe then Your Ladyship would con- 
) descend to come home nights and help me 
‘and Mrs. Atherton 


) look after them four 


howling little sav- 
ages.’’ Nora’s eyes 
were like small gim- 
lets. “‘Maybe that 


) would suit Your High- 


' ness, or maybe it’s 
| that you don’t like the 
house or them that’s 


Sun Mark 


By Alma Robison Higbee 


He who has a sun mark cut ona 
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Dorothea looked up with shining eyes. 
“Yes, grandma. I’m unpacked already. I 
knew you’d do something.” She put a soft, 
warm hand in Mrs. Atherton’s. “‘Grandma, 
you are a most kind lady.” 


A week later, as the last light died, they of action!”’ 


sat on the lawn: Mrs. Atherton, Cynthia and 
Tess; gay Tess, laughing Tess, Tess come 
home at last, come home to stay. And even 
the girls’ blue dungarees didn’t look out of 
place, for they were 
part of life and the 


“We've got you covered! You’re not going to put ws out 


times and the far-off | | wa 


roar of war. 

A letter rustled in 
Cynthia’s hand, a let- 
ter with the censor’s 
stamp on it. 

Mrs. Atherton 
leaned toward her. “‘Is 


i in it?” 
| Mrs.Atherton knew 
| she should say some- 
Mehing, but she 
‘couldn’t. Before 
' Nora’s rage, she felt 

‘like a limp rag doll. 

Tess put one hand 
‘to her throat and her 
} eyes glowed as if she 
‘were seeing blinding 


worn doorsill 

Can mark each hour’s passing by a 
redbird’s trill, 

And he who has a sun mark cut on 
the edge of day 

Finds time to greet a stranger who 
passes that way. 

A clock will take the moments and 
drive them by like sheep, 

But a sun mark records only the 
ones the heart would keep. 


everything all right, 
Cynthia?” 

Cynthia nodded. 
“Yes. Today’s all 
right,” she said. ‘‘To- 
day’s always all 
right.”” A line showed 
between her eyes. 
“It’s tomorrow that 
I’m afraid of.” 

Mrs. Atherton had 


|happiness such as 


) she’d never dreamed 


fof. ‘‘Nora! Nora! 
1 They’ re such nice 
people—such nice, nice people. And it’s a 
lovely house—the loveliest house I ever saw. 


1 Only do they really want me? Do you think 
| they really want me?” 


George put his great rough arm about her 
} shoulders. “Of course we want you, you lit- 


| itle idiot,” he said. 


Mrs. Atherton turned and went upstairs, 
J for Tess was going to cry and that was the 


7 sort of thing George could deal with. 


“Dorothea, dear, you can unpack again. 
‘Your mother isn’t going away.” 
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‘§] These remarkably modernized pads are 


easier to wash — Open weave permits 
complete cleansing without scrubbing. 
| Dry twice as fast as old-fashioned pads — 
surgical Layettecloth is woven to let air 
in. Highly absorbent — unhealthful pud- 
dling prevented... moisture distributed 
evenly over entire surface and quickly 





| absorbed. Soft and comfy — grow even 
w@ softer with washings... no filler to get 
‘® lumpy or soggy. Use them, too, for bath 
blankets...lap pads... bubbling bibs... 
! draft protectors... night diapers. Please 
“be patient with occasional pad shortages 
unavoidable in war time. 
KENDALL Mitts, Walpole, Massachusetts 


A KENDALL K PRODUCT 
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her silvery look again. 
“Tomorrow’s nothing 
to be afraid of, Cyn- 
thia.’”’ She waved her 
hand. “‘There’s tomorrow under the shady 
tree,” she told her daughter. 

Cynthia stared in utter puzzlement. 
“Why, ma, there’s nothing there but the 
children.” 

Mrs. Atherton caught Tess’ glance. Yes, 
Tess knew. Tess could understand even if 
Cynthia couldn’t. For tomorrow wasn’t new 
strange things, nor empires nor wars, nor 
even the earth’s slow turn. Tomorrow was 
the children. It always had been, ever since 
the world began. 


Shirts and Shorts 
for Boys 6 to 16 


Boys like the mannish style of 
Nazareth shirts and shorts. 

Mothers like them too because 
the sturdy knit fabric stands lots of 
wear and washing. 

If your retailer is out of sizes or 
styles, place your order with him to 
be filled from his next supply. 

Sorry, but we are still making 
underwear for our armed forces. 

Nazareth quality—famous for 58 
years—is worth waiting for. 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 
366 Broadway, New York 
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when you see either Hood or 
B. F. Goodrich stamped on rubber 
footwear, you are assured of 


superior materials and construc- 


In these days when it is so important to keep 
well...every ciyilian owes it to 


himself and the community to 


guard against cold germs. 
Don’t take chances ... wear 
your rubber footwear in 


wet weather! And remember, 


tion... resulting in complete 


cc Rubber Co. | 


A DIVISION OF 


foot protection... comfort 


...long, economical wear. 





FOOTWEAR FACTORY 





WATERTOWN, MASS. 
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VER SINCE War Bond drives started, Ive 
been helping out by selling all the Bonds | 
ean. I cover our whole block, which is a pretty 
big job, what with running a family. But I feel 


it’s my part in the war, and I’m glad to do it. 





AST SATURDAY I visited a new family on the 
~ street ...a young mother, with a efite baby 
girl. Her husband’s in the service, so her sister is 
living with her. When I happened in that day, 
both sisters seemed upset. And I found out why. 





WAS admiring the child, when her mother said, 

“Joan, my sister, thinks I’m spoiling her—be- 
cause I have so many special things for her . . . 
even a special laxative. But a child’s system needs 
special care.'‘So I give her Fletcher’s Castoria.” 





“7 HATE to break in ona family tiff,” I said, “but I 

give my child Fletcher’s Castoria, too, because 
it’s made especially for children. It’s never harsh or 
griping, as an adult laxative might be—but always 
mild, gentle, and effective.” 


"T sell War Bonds... and a 
settle a family squabble 
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Look for these features on the new 
Fletcher’s Castoria package. 


STOPPED IN this week to give them their 

Bond. And I was surprised to see Joan, the 
sister, giving the baby Fletcher’s Castoria. 
(Naturally, the child loves it.) Joan smiled 
and said, “Guess you and my sister have the 
right idea, after all.” 


1. The green band around each package identi- 
fies the new stocks of Fletcher’s Castoria. 


2. The Serial Control Number is visible through 
a “window” in the package. It verifies the three 
rigid tests—chemical, bacteriological, biological 
—made on each batch of Fletcher’s Castoria. 


Always take a laxative only as directed on the package or by your physician. 


Gath’ laeteesn CASTORIA 


The laxative made especially for children 
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| NG birth to a baby is the most 
jg tural phenomenon in the life of the 
iipther. The greatest happiness a woman 
n have is that of bringing a baby into 
rld. In addition, it is the most impor- 
“@nction of a woman’s entire life. 
3 ip oectant mother who looks upon 
wi)rth as an illness is dangerously wrong. 
al yeals a state of mind that may cause 
inappiness, fear, pain. Why, then, she 
jre expectant mothers told to see the 
| frequently before the baby arrives, 
ve a doctor attend them at the hos- 
The answer is that modern civiliza- 
he resulting abnormalities in living, 
e survival of those who, in a fearful 
: force” society, might not have lived 
others have produced a need for a 
legree of medical skill to save the lives 
-w mothers and babies. But the great 
1 of expectant mothers require such at- 
_§) purely as an insurance that in event of 
nergency arising in the birth process, the 
will be there to treat the emergency. 


Grarerut young mothers 
us that Doctor Bundesen’s 





from Maine to California tell 
baby booklets have been of 
the greatest help to them in 
_ edring for their own babies. 
| The first eight booklets cover 
| your baby’s first eight months. 
They sell for 50 cents. The 
second series of booklets cov- 
ers the baby’s health from 
nine months to two years— 
seven booklets for 50 cents. 
The booklets will be sent 
monthly; be sure to tell us 
when you want the first book- 
let. A complete book on the 
care of the baby, a neces- 
sary supplement to the 
monthly booklets, Our Ba- 
BIES, No. 1345, is 25 cents. A 
booklet on breast feeding, A 
Docror’s First Duty To THE 
Moruer, No. 1346, sells for 
6 cents. Address all requests 
to the Reference Library, 
Laptses’ Home Journat, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 








| The right mental attitude decreases childbirth pain. 
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Nhe Needless Fear of Childbirth 


BY DR. HERMAN N. BUNDESEN 


President, Chicago Board of Health 


This very minute, wherever man lives— 
in America, China, Russia, Australia, Africa, 
above the Arctic Circle, on the Equator; 
among people who have modern, scientific 
skills and among people who are primitive— 
babies are being born. There is nothing to 
fear, nothing to worry about. 

Childbearing and motherhood are natural 
events in a woman’s life, and are normal in 
the majority of instances. Troubles that 
come during pregnancy and immediately 
after the birth of the child are usually due to 
causes that can be prevented. The young 
mother is entering a new and wonderful 
phase of her life—that of bringing into the 
world her own baby. It is a joy that cannot 
be transmuted. And it is a happiness that 
will make her life complete. 

Of course, she agrees. But to this ex- 
pectant mother, having a baby is an in- 
dividual matter, and it is a far more com- 
plex problem mentally than is ordinarily 
realized, for there is no doubt that the emo- 
tions illustrated by fear often play an im- 
portant part in her discomfort. And this 
fact must be recognized to treat her need- 
less fear successfully. Her fear may be 
caused by things she knows and by other 
things she is not aware of. She lives in a 
society of many false values. She has been 
bombarded with incorrect notions, each one 
leaving its mark on her mind. 

“‘Back-fence’”’ gossip has filled many a 
mother-to-be with needless fear. Exagger- 
ated experiences, the influence of supersti- 
tious ideas regarding birth, all tend to beset 
the pregnant woman with needless appre- 
hension. Ill-advised remarks, made usually 
by well-meaning friends, relatives or neigh- 
bors, may leave a lasting impression, and so 
upset her emotionally that fear may stay 
with her throughout her whole pregnancy. 

Then, too, she may be one of the mothers 
who do not want the baby. The reasons? 
She may not be happy in her home life. She 
may worry that her child will be imperfect. 
She may resent her figure’s being distorted. 
She may fear that a baby’s birth will rob her 
of her prepregnancy beauty. She may con- 
sider a child as interfering with her career. 
Economic factors may enter the picture. 
These are just a few of the obvious reasons 
that may cause a mother not to want to have 
a baby. Yet many women, even if they did 
not at first desire to become pregnant, soon 
adjust themselves to the condition, and in a 

(Continued on Page 129) 


New feeding time idea! 


First suggested by a doctor, variety in cereals helps baby 
eat better. You serve Gerber’s Cereal Food at one feeding, 
Gerber’s Strained Oatmeal at the next, turnabout — which 
gives baby variety! A simple idea—but it works! 

Both these tasty cereals, especially made for babies, have added 
Vitamin B, and iron—so necessary for building healthy children. 


Easy for mother —both are pre-cooked, ready-to-serve with hot or 


cold milk or formula. Get both Gerber’s cereals at your dealer’s! 





<= Ferber’s 


FREMONT, MICH. OAKLAND, CAL. 


Soods_ 


Strained Foods Chopped Foods 


Sree sample eee 


Address: Gerber Products Company, Dept. 811, Fremont, Michigaa 
Please send me free samples 
of Gerber’s Strained Oatmeal 
and Gerber’s Cereal Food IN FAIR vee cueee eer taeae cea tevacupsseestutensarsn inet edesctaessess +: op@figeaverkecenadecscoae 
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“What | learned about Safety in Ch 


A YOUNG MOTHER SPEAKS: 


h, “My baby was born in a modern hospital. So I saw f | 
firsthand how fussy hospitals are about protecting eee callie 
mothers and babies against infection. 


“When I brought him home he was so healthy and 
strong I decided it was up to me to keep my house 
‘hospital clean’ by using Lysol solution . . . to help 
protect him from disease germs just the way they did 
in the hospital,” 


2 « Your chances of having your baby safely are bet- 
ter than ever today. Yet there is always danger of 


~ RUA 






germ infection, That’s why in many hospitals OA ae Ore Nal 

Lysol disinfectant is a “must” in maternity cases 

EP eetor sterilizing instruments, washing doctors’ 3. Babies born at home need the same protec- 

and nurses’ hands, post-natal care of the patient tion. Have everything ready beforehand. Dis- 4 3 ene eos 

—and cleaning floors, equipment, bedding. infect bed, floor, furniture, woodwork with a » A powerful germ-killing disinfee} 
Lysol solution of 2% tablespoons to a gallon Lysol is used by many hospitals and ff 
of water. And have Lysol on hand for the use health dep artments. Its wide use at thif 
of the doctor, nurse, licensed midwife or cal time of childbirth has long been py 
whatever trained person attends you, to give Lysol’s effectiveness. Help keep your 
you and your baby “hospital protection” the healthy the hospital way”. Ask y on | 
day He isibom. gist for Lysol today! 





areas) after the birth Lysol in 1 gallon of 
woter 


Required Solutions of Lysol for Fighting 
the Risk of Infection at Childbirth 


For washing Mother (local \ 2% tablespoons 


DISINFECT... 


For laundering linens for \ 5 tablespoons 
Mother's and Baby's >» Lysol to edch 10 DEODORIZE... 


For disinfecting instruments and \ 1% tablespoonsLysol 






beds gallons of water 
medical equipment { in 2 quarts of water Boe LE T 
And for household clean- \ 2% tablespoons : CLEAN WITH 7 
As a rinse for hands of l ing before and after _ Lysol to each gal- s seid 


Disinfectant 


Baby comes lon of cleaning 


water i SSS 


* BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * Copyright, 1944, by Len & Fink Produ: 


doctor, nurse, other at- 1% tablespoons Lysol 
tendants { in 2 quarts of water 


Nove 
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Sy Lawrence Nt. Galton 
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kitchen of the Lee farmhouse in Hill 
unty, Montana, doesn’t look like the 
de of a little red schoolhouse. The 
in still makes the family dinner, and 
moment it’s wafting the delicious, 
Kkable odor of baking bread. Over 
prner, however, something strange is 
nh: a dark-haired youngster of seven, 
y voracious, is paying no attention 
cookery. She’s bent over books, 
up the three R’s. For right here in 
en little Linda is going to school, 
P grade. And her mother, in between 
| the oven door, is the teacher. 

s and ranches scattered through 
mbling school districts in Montana, 
e is repeated. The little red school- 
a wartime casualty. From the 
in stock ranges at the foot of Old 
fo the dry lands up close to the Cana- 
ie, the “come to school” bell is an 
ng rarity. But youngsters are going 
ol nonetheless—in kitchen, parlor 
n bedroom classes. They’re getting 
ssons mail-order, and their instruc- 
bmespun—from mothers, many of 
emselves never got beyond the 
srade. But they’re getting the three 
da lot more besides. 

began in the fall of 1942, when, al- 
school bells were ringing for children 
the country, a dozen families spread 
me 618 square miles of Hill County 
he fact that there’d be no school in 
yme districts. They were isolated and 
d. You couldn’t get a kid to school 
forty, maybe fifty miles each way 
day. Not with gas rationing, dirt 
evere winters and lack of neighbors 
uld share in transportation of several 
n. You couldn’t board him in town 
‘strangers so he could go to school— 
ou could, you didn’t want to. Just 
z off the whole family into town for 
sonths, endangering grain and live- 
broduction for the next year, was out. 
‘Jng up the family, with mothers and 
in going in and fathers staying behind 
o do everything around the farm, was 
d either. What could you do? 
farmers and ranchers took a day off 
ent into town. They tramped in on 
Marian Bainbridge, the county super- 
ent of schools. 

couldn’t the State Department of 
Instruction in Missoula get up a 
ork program for the first eight grades? 
ouldn’t the lessons be mailed to the 
|? Why couldn’t there be a small group 
‘hers in Missoula to mark papers, give 
by mail, watch how things went? 
ouldn’t there be a county supervisor, 
jd teacher, who’d go around to the 
»| and watch over the instruction at 
ind? 
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ifet) BAINBRIDGE enthusiastically put the 
udjons in a letter. The answer from Mis- 
ttigWas equally enthusiastic. By Decem- 
jpitade schools were going full blast in 
jp Ounty kitchens, and parlors and even 
/ loms as well. 

‘l'!s is how the plan works: 

sry week, the parent-teacher receives 
ail a supply of lessons and exercises. 
ders, health, arithmetic, science, writing, 
ig, spelling, language, geography, civ- 
istory, social studies—all are covered. 
’s even a book of songs so the kitchen 
| day can start off with The Star Span- 
Banner. And where the home can’t 
y them, the state even lends such aids 
small xylophone for simple music les- 
and materials for clay modeling and 
ing. 

e lessons are written in interesting, 
*rsational style. They make everything 
aple as A BC for the mother, too, so she 
‘upervise her child’s study even when 


youl 














she herself has had the barest of elementary- 
school educations. At the end of the week 
she sends the finished lessons and tests to 
the correspondence teacher in Missoula. 

One of the program’s most satisfying 
features is the friendly relationship between 
those who share responsibility in the educa- 
tion of the pupil. On the lessons she returns, 
the correspondence teacher comments on 
the progress made, on any points she thinks 
need special attention. She suggests new 
methods of presenting the lessons, answers 
inquiries from the mother. Pupils and par- 
ents write to the teacher about many sub- 
jects, often enclosing snapshots of the pupil 
and his home. 


Tue children love it. They look forward 
to their mail. They look forward, too, to 
visits from and with the county supervisor, 
Mrs: Bulman, a country schoolteacher of 
fifteen years’ experience, with a youngster 
of her own. Mrs. Bulman makes frequent 
calls on the pupils in their homes. She sees 
that the right conditions for study prevail, 
and helps solve problems as they come up. 
In addition, when the parents go to town 
on shopping tours, they leave the children 
with her. She has the opportunity then to 
judge their progress and make suggestions, 
and to use the resources of the county to 
enrich their education. She takes them on 
excursions to interesting places in the com- 
munity, and she arranges Four-H Club 
meetings, picnics and special showings of 
motion-picture films. 

But the success of the plan rests upon the 
ingenuity of the mothers who devise all 
kinds of schemes to keep their children pro- 
gressing. 

What Mrs. Lee has done for young Linda 
is a good example. Today this seven-year- 
old is learning as, and even because, she 
helps on the farm. She carries in wood to 
start the fire, dries dishes, gets vegetables 
from the cellar. She helps her mother pick 
up around the house, feed chickens and 
gather eggs. And where once she had a dis- 
like of numbers—was afraid she couldn’t 
work them—today she enjoys using them as 
she counts while doing her chores. 

For reading and writing, Linda uses no 
conventional methods. She cuts words 
apart, lays them on a desk, reads them 
aloud. If she puts a word in the wrong place, 
she moves it around until it is right. Linda 
and Mrs. Lee dreamed that method up be- 
tween them; it’s excellent. So are the child’s 
science lessons. She gets to know Nature by 
watching the trees in the coulee, by observ- 
ing cloud formations and reporting them to 
her mother. She plants and tends onions in 
the garden and learns about growth at first- 
hand. And she learns about such things as 
magnets, for example, by trying to use them 
to pick up things which have been dropped 
on the floor. 

The plan is working. Mothers are en- 
thusiastic. They report proudly: “I timed a 
recent day’s work and found we did it in 
just two hours, with one twenty-minute 
recess. There was no reading workbook 
lesson and no written lesson in language. If 
there had been it would have taken longer. 
I sit with him and do my darning or simple 
sewing most of the time.” 

Educational authorities are equally en- 
thusiastic. Every child has passed a grade; 
there hasn’t been a single failure. 

There are a lot of things involved in win- 
ning a war. Not all are concerned with 
planes and tanks. Some are as simple and 
elemental as refusing, even in the midst of 
war and major difficulties, to neglect the edu- 
cation of the kids for whose freedom and op- 
portunity the war itself is being fought. 
That’s why Hill County’s grade schools in 
the kitchens rate high among American 
home-front victories. ' 
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YOUR BABY is a fragile little creature. For rugged health he 
needs sunshine and fresh air... but he must get them in safety 
and in perfect comfort. That means a THAYER, the famous fold- 
ing carriage with the all-steel chassis. 


A THAYER is ruggedly built, and it’s strikingly handsome. A 
THAYER baby is carefully guarded against bumps and jolts. He 
rides in deeply padded upholstery...on rubber-tired wheels 
with self-oiling, squeak-proof bearings. He’s snugly protected 
in bad weather. 


Newest THAYER exclusive feature is the FEATHER-TOUCH* 
Adjustable Back Rest. Adjusts instantly and positively to three 
positions. It greatly lengthens the useful life of the carriage 
... as the child grows older, he sits up in perfect comfort with 
feet in a footwell. 


See the beautiful new THAYER for yourself. At good dealers 
everywhere. Write for descriptive literature to Thayer Co., 
Dept. L-2, Gardner, Mass. 


*Patent applied for. 


* PROTECT YOUR BABY’S FUTURE! BUY WAR BONDS xX 
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moti. 
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strong I « 
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he “smile 


I wish her a smile that will quicken others to 
friendliness and laughter, a smile that spreads grace, 


and comes from joyous, vital living... 


AND NOW, TO REALIZE THIS WISH, to help her build sound, 
beautifully formed teeth that will brighten her smile, 


I will do all within my power to give her... 


ONE VITAL ELEMENT, THE KEY. Used daily, this element will help 
your baby utilize the minerals of her food to develop sound 
and build a strong back, straight legs, a well- -shaped 
head, and a full chest. This critically eeded element is Vita- 
min D, supplied along with Vitamin A, by Squibb Cod Liver 
Oil. Every day, give your baby Squibb Cod Liver Oil. Mothers 


for over twenty-five years have relied upon its protection. 


teeth... 






Decayed first teeth can 
harm permanent teeth 









The first tooth usually comes 
through at 6 to 9 months 
Forming beneath the gum, next 
to the ‘‘baby’’ teeth, are perma- 
nent teeth that must last for 
life. To prevent first teeth from 
harming them by decay, to help 
build “‘baby’’ teeth soundly, 
give Squibb Cod Liver Oil. 


At one year, baby may 
have 6 front teeth 





By 18 months, she may 
have 12 teeth 


SQUIBB cad liver vil 


a name Yow Can a 
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BETTER RECREATION 
FOR OUR YOUTH 


(Continued from Page 6) 


skating ponds had to be reached on foot, and 
children organized expeditions to them. The 
back yards and farms of neighbors were 
the natural play centers, and through the 
kitchen window somebody’s mother, if not 
one’s own, usually “‘kept an eye peeled”’ to 
see that the children did not get into too 
much mischief. Visual glimpses of far more 
exciting worlds, in the films, than were 
afforded by Sauk Centre or Big Tree did not 
take the edge of enjoyment off a strawberry 
festival or a Grange picnic. 

Millions of American children still amuse 
themselves in much the same manner as 
Huckleberry Finn or their fathers and moth- 
ers did. But there is a difference—the differ- 
ence is in the line of vision and the knowledge 
of possibilities. They are not so contented 
because they are more sophisticated. Even 
in the smallest hamlet there lives no child 
who has not participated, vicariously at 
least, in a much larger life than that encom- 
passed by his own village. The child and 
teen-ager are more demanding, as a result. 

And the great cities have become’ vast 
anonymous work and living centers. A whole 
village can live in one apartment house and 
no single family know another one. The child 
cannot play in his neighbor’s back yard; he 
can, at best, play with the neighbors’ kids 
in the streets, or in a city playground. In 
all cities the playgrounds are insufficient, 
and in no city are there anything like ade- 
quate “playgrounds” for teen-agers, who 
no longer care for sandboxes, swings, 
horizontal bars and other grade-school 
amusements. Teen-age sports are baseball— 
but for baseball you must organize a team, 
and out of school schoolmates tend to scat- 
ter; and tennis—but no city has more than 
a handful of free tennis courts in comparison 
with the potential demand; and table tennis, 
badminton, swimming, horseback riding— 
but these are still the sports of those who 
can afford to pay considerable fees for them. 


‘The theory, therefore, that the teen-ager 
goes home from school at three o’clock, with 
a free Saturday, and spends his out-of-school 
time in healthful sports and creative play is 
a holdover of a simpler and less complex age. 
Literally millions of children do not. If they 
have the change, they drift into movies; or 
with a pal, they hang around drugstores. 
Where parents can afford it, they send their 
children to private day or boarding schools, 
where afternoon recreation is organized and 
supervised. But the number of city parents 
who can thus provide for their children is 
extremely small, as is the number of city 
public schools which include organized rec- 
reation in out-of-school hours. 

Teen-agers hate continual obvious super- 
vision by their parents. They would rather 
go to the movies with a pal or a girl friend 
than with mother. Wherever they go, they 
tend to go alone, or with one another. But 
in great cities these children, on whatever 
object bent, are absorbed into the anony- 
mous mass, once they leave their own doors. 
Mother cannot call up Mrs. Simpkins or 
Mrs. Jones in New York, as in Woodstock, 
Vermont, to ask, ‘‘Have you seen Mary or 
Jimmy?’’ There is, therefore, not a con- 
scientious parent of a fourteen or sixteen 
year old boy or girl, living in a great city, who 
has not worried time and again, when the 
child, supposed to be spending the time in 
some appropriate place, fails to appear when 
he or she should. 

If they go to one another’s homes, what 
is there to do? The home, more likely than 
not, is a relatively small apartment, without 
garden or yard. In a supervised apartment 
house, it is relatively safe from fire or bur- 
glary. But there supervision ends. Often 
young adolescents gather in such apartment 
homes without an adult present at all. 

The sexual precocity of the children of this 
generation may be largely attributed to 
these things: greater opportunity for sexual 
experimentation and play, less opportunity 
for vigorous healthful outdoor sport, and 
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Underwear, like so many ch. 
things, is scarce. You may ne 
able to get as varied a selectich” 
usual. But E-Z quality is as ef 


lent as ever! You'll still get | a 


e Sturdy fabric, to stand the cH 
tubbing, to resist safety-pin h 
and cod-liver oil stains, 

e Full size, so that there’ s no b| 
ing or chafing, oe 

e Pull-over or tie-around st 
with no buttons to come off.) 


E-Z MILLS, INC. NEW — 


BUSY MOTHERS use 


(uicAps__“ { 


DISPOSABLE NURSING BOTTLE CLO!) 


Fill all the bottles baby will need for thi 
day. Seal them quickly, easily, with germ 
proof, disposable Quicaps. The Quicap col. 
lar holds the Cellophane cover tightly ir 
place. 39¢ pkg., at drug and dept. sto 
For FREE sample package, write De 

L—8, The eee ce Inc., 233 Broadwa; 

New York TINS 















urpee’s a) 
BEST VEGETABLES 


Special--to get acquainted, we'll mail 
you these 5 full-size 10c-Packets seeds 
forjust10c--Tomato, Radish,Carrot, 
Beet, Lettuce. Send dime today! 

Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE-- 

all the best Flowers, Vegetables. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
468 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
(or) 468 cae Building, Clinton, towa 
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HE atte ate 


You'll find qualities in the design of Lu 
furniture that build sound bodies, develop | 
. and make mother’s work easié€ 
See these attractive practical cribsand «Side 
at leading stores everywhere, or send 10c i 
tertaining nursery booklet, ‘It’s Lullabye T 
LULLABYE FURNITURE CORPORAT 


Dept. 8114 Stevens Point, Wisconsin | 
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FINE FURNITURE FOR CHILOREN SINCE ! 





©King Features Syndicate. 
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Tiny 
Tots 


QUINTUPLETS 


Iways use this for 


, HEST COLDS 


¥ To Promptly Relieve Coughing 
¢ Make Breathing Easier 

¥ Break Up Congestion in Upper 
Bronchial Tract, Nose, Throat 


\Vhenever the Quintuplets catch cold— 
eir chests, throats and backs are im- 
ediately rubbed with Musterole. It 
UST BE GOOD! 

/ Musterole gives such prompt relief 
yecause it’s more than just a ‘‘salve.”’ 
‘t's what so many Doctors and Nurses 
vall a modern counter-irritant. Musterole 
not only relieves coughs, sore throats, 
\ching muscles due to chest colds but 
LsoO helps break wp congestion in upper 
bronchial tract, nose and throat. 

| Musterole is wonderful for grown-ups, 
-00! And so much easier to apply than 
» mustard plaster. Ready for instant use 
just rub it on! “No fuss! No muss, 
vith Musterole.” 


'N 3 STRENGTHS: Children’s Mild 
Musterole, Regular and Extra Strong. 
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Your child’s lovely hair will be 
your reward for the care you give 
it. And for the finest care, shampoo 
itregularly with Packer’s Tar Soap. 
Three generations of mothers 
Me have depended on Packer’s to care 
for children’s hair and scalp. No 
® soap is safer or more gentle. And 
|B} cleanses so thoroughly! 
i _ What’s more, your child will 
like its rich pine-cone color. . . its 
fragrant pine-woods smell. And 
wm) remember, shampooswith Packer’s 
average only about one-fourth the 
_ cost of bottled sham- 
poos. Get a large 25¢ 
or 10¢ cake today. 










5 Ss 
l| Shamfvoos fer less than oe feet Yo 


PACKERS) TARYSDA 


iI Y DONT YOU WRITE? 


iti ing short stories, articles on business, homemaking, 
lening, children, local activities, etc., will enable you to 
flextra money. In your own home, on your own time, the 
w York Copy Deals Method teaches you how to write —the 
(@y_ newspaper-men learn, by writing. Our unique ‘‘ Writing 

titude Test” tells whether you possess the fundamental 
ities essential to successful writing. You'll enjoy this 
_ Write for it, without cost or obligation. 


EWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
lite 575-S, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


ATERNITY DRESSES Wee? 


Smart, youthful styles for Morning, Street, or 









Afternoon. Also Maternity Bras & Lingerie. 
CRAWFORD'S- Dept. A*1233 Balt. Ave., Kansas City, Mo, 
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“Tired, “Wom. 


premature stimulation of the sexual instincts 
through the movies and the radio. 

The small-town teen-ager is bored with 
the occupations that satisfied his parents at 
a similar age. He expects transportation toa 
lake three miles away and, if it is not avail- 
able, he won’t set out on foot. His father did 
because he had to. The boredom of teen- 
agers in small American towns in this gen- 
eration has been vividly described by sociol- 
ogists and novelists, but still the myth 
persists that the small town is practically 
a paradise for youth. Actually most of them 
encourage loafing. 

A few progressive small towns have de- 
veloped recreation centers, with a stage for 
amateur theatricals; with table-tennis equip- 
ment, well-selected magazines, a swimming 
pool and tennis courts for summer. Nothing 
would do more to prevent the drift toward 
the great cities, which occurs at least as 
much through boredom as through greater 
economic opportunity. 

All planners of organized recreation should 
keep in mind the original meaning of the 
word. It means re-creation. The only recrea- 
tion that deserves the name is recreation in 
which the child or youth makes some effort 
of his own. Children playing in an orchestra, 
however amateur, or writing, staging or act- 
ing a play of their own, are developing their 
minds and imaginations. They are develop- 
ing absolutely nothing as mere spectators or 
listeners. 

Under the Social-Democratic Administra- 
tion of the City of Vienna, the teen-age chil- 
dren of workers were encouraged to build, 
with their own hands, throughout the coun- 
tryside and in the surrounding mountains, 
their own hiking and skiing shelters. It was 
fantastic what they achieved, through their 
own carpentering and building. But the 
movement had to be organized, and given 
some financial support. Young people could 
do much of the building of their own recrea- 
tion centers in small towns, if they could be 
given some sort of property to start with, 
if only a barn. But they would have to have 
encouragement and adult assistance. 

And the entire recreational facilities of 
our great cities need replanning and infinite 
enlargement, if our youth is to have the 
normal and creative life of youth and not be 
plunged too early into adulthood. In the 
end we pay for all our sins of omission—we 
pay in money, as well as in heartbreak and 
in scars on our civilization. We have, as a 
nation, the money, materials, labor, brains 
and vision to do anything we like. The 
problem is to put first things first. 


THE NEEDLESS FEAR 
OF CHILDBIRTH 
(Continued from Page 125) 


month or so approach the great event in a 
state of happy anticipation. 

There are a few authorities who go so far 
as to say that mother’s mind can be so con- 
ditioned that she will feel no pain in child- 
birth. All authorities agree that the mental 
state of the mother can reduce the pain—or, 
let us say, make a mother become relatively 
detached from the pain. 

Being completely free from mental haz- 
ards, being completely relaxed, eager for the 
wonderful event and free from all fear 
are primary factors that help make labor 
easier. Call it discomfort or call it pain, the 
difference essentially between the woman in 
one room who puts on a great scene, with 
screams and demands for medicine and spe- 
cial attention, and the other who can take it 
without putting on a ‘‘show”’ is the differ- 
ence in attitude. If the mother has dis- 
ciplined herself to the fact that giving birth 
to a baby is a natural phenomenon, and that 
she will not be tense and fearful, but will be 
relaxed and without fear of any kind, and 
that the days ahead with her lovely baby 
will bring great new joy and happiness, labor 
should be easier and the sense of pain less. 

If every expectant mother will follow the 
reliable information given her by her doctor, 
mothers and babies will be healthier and 
happier. 
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"You and Me Both”—Need Oatmeal’s 
3 Basic Vitality Elements! 


Yes, it is true. The same natural supe- 
riorities of real oatmeal, so vital to 
normal growth, are equally important 
for your stamina and energy. 

These days particularly, when war- 
time work, worries and rationing make 
it hard to live and eat normally—you cannot afford to neglect the 





important advantages of this 
naturally superior food. 
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OUT No question: that natural 
goo? whole-grain oatmeal leads a// 


cereals in Protein, most impor- 
tant basic stamina element. 
Leads every cereal in Food-En- 
ergy. And leads all natural cere- 
als in anti-fatigue Vitamin B|! 

Give yourself and your family the natural 
advantages of naturally delicious Quaker 
Oats. Quick Quaker Oats cooks fast as coffee. 
Buy a package today. 
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Sy Kechard Pratt 


Architectural Editor of the Journal 


ERE is a house which can really 

turn our standard of living from 

fiction into fact. For this can be 

the truly average house for the 
truly average family: a house that can 
be bought without worry out of truly 
average income. It contains all the 
livability, in space, comfort and con- 
venience, that the average family could 
wish for: three bedrooms, two baths, 
ample living and dining space, a large, 
light, laborsaving kitchen, protected 
terraces to enlarge the livability, abun- 
dant indoor daylight, and plenty of 
places to put things away. And if, in 
the future, this country goes in for 
houses with anything like the spirit and 
method which has made possible 
our wonderful war-winning out- 
put of ships and planes, then 
millions of families making around 
$40 a week can look forward to 
living places like this at prices 
they can safely afford to pay. 
Though it is risky business in 
times like these to speak of cost, 
it can be said with reasonable 
certainty that when the specially 
designed building parts with 


The floor plan simplifies 
housekeeping and child 
care, as you can see, and 


which a house like this is put together 
are mass-produced in quantity, such a 
house, with its plot of ground, should 
come to about $4000. Figure, say, on 
$400 down, and about $32 a month. 

But first let us figure how houses like 
this can happen. Notice, to begin with, 
the complete simplicity of its plan and 
appearance; for therein lies the secret 
not only of the way it works inside, and 
the secret of its clean-cut style, but of 
why it can be so much house for so little 
money. For this simplicity makes pos- 
sible a new kind of low-cost manufac- 
ture and construction; and nothing 
could be simpler than the way a house 
like this is made and put together. 


We believe it is hich time that low- 
cost adequate living places be made 
available to average American fami- 
lies making around $2000 a year. We 
believe that modern techniques, ma- 
terials and methods can produce such 
homes, and that if industry, labor, 
land, finance and Government get to- 
gether for the good of the public, we 
will have them. . . . How much home 
can you afford? Add two ciphers to 
your average weekly income: $40+00, 
for example, makes a $4000 invest- 
ment safe at $40 a week. 





convenient living ar- — 
rangement for a family 


creates a pleasurable and 


of five or six; while from 
outside, simplicity of con- 
struction creates its own 
special beauty of line and 
proportion, plus the ut- 
most in light, livability 








and pursuit of happiness. 































You decide on the number of rooms 
you need, and select a floor plan that 
fits your family. This will determine 
just how many prebuilt parts your 
house will require: just how many spe- 
cial lightweight steel framing sections 
to support the walls and roof; just how 
many wall and window panels, ceiling, 
floor and partition panels; just how 
many prebuilt closets of certain sizes 
for certain purposes; how many pre- 
built bathroom units, and how many 
prebuilt units for the kitchen and for 
the various utilities. This will all add up 
to about one hundredth the number of 
separate items which would ordinarily 
go into a house of this size, and the 
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SETTINGS AND PHOTOG! 


The protected terrace adds pleasant living space. 


house would zo up in one tenth the time 
it takes to build the old-fashioned way. 
Each part would come completely fin- 
ished, ready to fix into place, and would 
be just the type or color of your choice. 
But here is what makes this new 
building method so vitally important to 
you. Not merely that it’s new, simpler, 
faster—it’s important to you, and all of 
us, because it means more house for less 
money. Each part takes the place of as 
many as one hundred previous separate 
building items and operations; each 
part, because of standardized dimen- 
sions, fits perfectly into the place for 
which it was planned, and each part can 
be mass-produced in enormous quanti- 
ties. In other words, here is a 
house designed to take full ad- 
vantage of modern techniques 
and materials, of modern mass- 
production methods, all of which 
together can improve the quality 
of the house at the same time that 
they lower the cost. Which is 
_ why you can be hopeful of a 
future home like this for $4000— 
a home that formerly would 
have cost half again as much. 
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A good citizen relaxes. Her regular job (which is the work a 
man used to do) is full-time and demanding. Then, she man- 
ages to squeeze in extra time at volunteer work. So, her sleep 
must be sound. And it is! For she sleeps on a Beautyrest mat- 
tress. If you own a Beautyrest, cherish it as you do the family 
silver. Take good care of those 837 individually pocketed 
coils, that sag-proof border, those ingenious little ventilators 
which keep it clean and fresh! We don’t know when you 
can buy another. Simmons is deep in war production. If you 


need a mattress now, inspect the WHITE KNIGHT. It’s the 
mattress-within-a-mattress, plump and resilient, with many 
layers of fine cotton! $39.50. We hope you're lucky enough to 
get hold of a Beautyrest Box Spring. There’s a limited quan- 
tity of them for sale at $39.50 each. A wonderful Box Spring 
for your White Knight! 


B FA J TY R f S |- The World's Most Comfortable Mattress! 


P.S. DID YOU BUY AN EXTRA WAR BOND THIS WEEK? 
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FOR YOUR DREAM HOME 


O many of us are sick of our old-fash- 

ioned kitchen—tired of the bathroom 
with its noisy closet, high tub and slow- 
draining lavatory. We want a new bath- 
room and-kitchen—done in the modern 
style with the latest conveniences—efhi- 
cient plumbing—bright cheery colors and 
lots of storage space. 

It’s not difficult to work miracles with 
your present bathroom and kitchen—to 
have the dream room you have always 
wanted. The first step is to start thinking 


on paper. Decide on the kind of room 
you want— where you will place the equip- 
ment—what you would like in storage 
space—what color schemes you prefer. 

Then, when the time comes and regu- 
lations permit, your plumbing contractor 
will be able to supply you with beautiful 
new Crane fixtures. 

To help you with your first planning 
step, we have prepared a booklet, ‘‘Step- 
Planning Your Bathroom and Kitchen,” 
a copy of which will be sent on request. 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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MEN HAVE LOST 
THEIR WOMEN 


(Continued from Page 23) 


history that to enumerate them all would 
be tedious. 

Women have never needed such elaborate 
ceremonials to certify their worth to them- 
selves, because of the more intimate, un- 
challengeable role Nature has outlined for 
them. And women, until very recently, have 
never felt the need to challenge the assertion 
of mythical male superiority. 

At the root of male claims to superiority, 
along with the desire for self-enhancement, 
has been fear of the female, whose feminine 
processes have been only dimly understood. 
Probably not so much as one tenth of 1 per 
cent of the population of the civilized world 
today has a clear understanding of female 
function, about which there has accumu- 
lated a vast and, frequently, ludicrous folk- 
lore. 

Every anthropologist who has surveyed 
the field testifies that fear of the female is 
universal among primitive peoples. This fear 
is especially marked when the woman is 
menstruating, at which time, in primitive 
society, she is usually isolated and is strictly 
enjoined not to touch fire, food or articles 
common to the household. What appears to 
be at the root of this fear is variously ex- 
plained. It may be the misinterpretation of 
the significance of blood, which to primitive 
man is often equivalent to death, because 
injuries sufficient to cause bleeding usually 
eventuated, for him, in death. At any rate, 
fear of death is almost invariably reported 
to be involved. 

Women’s “‘subjection”’ to man was never 
the consequence of a conscious, reasoned 
effort among men to “keep women down.” 
It arose spontaneously, in part from fear 
based upon misunderstanding and in part 
from the unconscious drive of the male to 
reinforce in his own mind his highly useful 
powers. 


On THE plane of sexual morality, most tra- 
ditional barriers against women are gone. 
Where, until quite recently, women were 
much restricted, today they enjoy nearly 
unlimited freedom. They may drink and 
smoke in public, be as free as they like in 
ex_remes of dress and adornment, and may 
even be sexually promiscuous, provided they 
are fairly discreet about it. 

Public appearances by a lone woman were, 
until quite recently, of doubtful propriety. 
Unless she was on an errand of unquestioned 
seemliness—getting medicine for her chil- 
dren, buying supplies for the home, calling 
on her doctor or spiritual adviser—she was 
definitely not expected to venture forth, un- 
escorted, after dark. If she did, she was 
considered, at the very least, flighty—and a 
sore trial to her husband, father or brothers. 

No unmarried woman would have dreamed 
of expecting to enjoy the company of a man 
except under the ostensible chaperonage of a 
married woman. Young girls and boys were 
never allowed alone together. Rules against 
physical contact were rigorous; penalties for 
violations were swift, dire and certain. 

The practices stemming out of the so- 
called double standard of sexual morals flour- 
ished like the green bay tree. The Victorian 
young man had practically a duty before 
history to ‘“‘sow wild oats.” The entire atti- 
tude was regarded as scientific. Males were 
supposed to be driven by wild impulses be- 
yond any possibility of self-control. Fe- 
males had no comparable impulses. There 
was neither any science nor fact under this 
attitude. It was only a rationalization suited 
to the demands for the security which so- 
ciety felt to be threatened. 

It was only when women began to feel the 
frustration which followed upon the destruc- 
tion of the home as a pivotal center of society 
where, before the advent of the power- 
driven machine, they had been, as managers 
and directors, veritable queens, that they 
arrived at the conclusion that their restric- 
tions were closely connected with their sexual 
endowments. Until the Victorian period, 
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on had not felt the restrictions nearly 
ach because of the interesting activity 
creative home. 

any intellectually brilliant but emo- 
ly disordered women took up the fem- 
cudgels. Two of the earliest feminists 
| Mary Wollstonecraft (whose Vindica- 
of the Rights of Woman appeared in 
and in 1792, less than twenty years 
James Watt began the manufacture of 
ondensing steam engine) and Mme. 
‘ge Sand, the Frenchwoman who has 


y Wollstonecraft’s Vindication was a 
for equal educational rights for women. 
2, Sand contended, by word and deed, 
the right of women to be female men. 
dressed like a man, smoked cigars, lived 
a self-sufficient bachelor, and as much 
ossible conducted herself like a free- 
g man, moving in and out of “‘love af- 
” with Jules Sandeau, Alfred de Mus- 
Frédéric Chopin and various others. 


Ime. Sand wrote: “I continue to believe 
- marriage is one of the most hateful of 
‘i I have no doubt whatever 


lher towards rationality and the love of 
lice, marriage will be abolished.” She 
' of a long line of sharp-witted intellec- 
s and romantics who down through the 
eteenth century and into the twentieth 
ed for the destruction of the institution 
marriage, seen as blocking the way to 
sful sexual freedom. 
Dr. Helene Deutsch, in her Psychology 
Women, has given us a penetrating clini- 
study of Mme. Sand, based upon her 
ALL tobiography, her intimate journals, her 
ny novels and her conduct in society. 
ctor Deutsch’s conclu- 
is that Mme. Sand’s 
ortunate conditioning 
g her formative years 
her with a “ masculin- 
complex,” evidenced in 
tater or lesser degree 
i ‘so many “feminist” 
men of recent decades. 
me. Sand’s tragic dis- 
Her was apparently en- 
ely psychological, there 
mg no evidence that 
pb was anything but a 
man physically. 
In varying degrees, all the militant fem- 
sts suffered from acute psychological dis- 
bances. Their own particular discomfort 
d confusion they attributed to all women, 
id proceeded to prescribe far-reaching so- 
and political remedies. In them all 
noldered deep hatred of men, evidenced by 
eir refusal to accept men as complemen- 
iry beings. They did not seek better lives 
x women as complements to the male. 
lhey sought, in effect, maleness for them- 
iplves. 
“I The feminists, overzealous in the wrong 
|Hirection, have not brought for women what 
as sought: the opportunity of life satisfac- 
‘on. On the contrary, much of their work, 
nd. particularly their most fundamental 
octrines, have, we believe, been of injury to 
‘omen as a whole, in so far as they have 
leen taken as a code for living. At its core, 
he goals of the doctrine of feminism are 
Tholely at variance with what women 
equire psychologically for a reasonably 


sappy life. 
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Ar THE core of feminism is a great preoccu- 
nation with sexuality. The earliest Woman’s 
Party and women’s movements usually had 
ome explicit sexual demand in their plat- 
orms. The reform of the marriage laws, giv- 
ng women equal rights with men in the mar- 
‘age contract, was early promoted where 
Marriage itself was not condemned. Even 
sexual freedom within marriage—that is, 
the right to promiscuity—was a frequent de- 
and. This demand was coupled with the 
vigorous promotion of contraception as a 
method of providing women with reproduc- 
tive freedom—the right to have children or 
not. This right, in effect, has eventuated 
chiefly in the right not to reproduce, as 


SO THEY 


Jolly men are common, but 
a jolly woman is almost as 
rare as a white blackbird. 


You know how 
you are; well, your word is 
probably as good as anybody's. 
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attested by the sharp decline in the birth 
rate in all western industrial countries. The 
fall in the birth rate is a basic expression of 
modern women’s revolt against being women. 

To speak of the feminist movement as a 
“failure”’ is, of course, to understate the re- 
sult very much. Giving due consideration to 
various benefits feminism indubitably pro- 
duced, it has been a prolonged disaster—to 
women and to society. It represents an un- 
successful attempt at a necessary readjust- 
ment by women to the Machine Age. In es- 
sence it was, and is, a neurotic adjustment. 


On THE surface, there was a tremendous 
measure of success in righting ancient 
wrongs. The contrast between the status of 
women of the nineteenth century and now is 
great. Women now have the privilege—if 
such it can be called—to practice with im- 
munity nearly everything forbidden to them 
before recent times. They may even have 
children without serious interference with 
outside activity. Pregnancy, of course, is no 
longer regarded either as a physical disabil- 
ity or a secret shame. Women continue their 
usual social activities up to the time of the 
birth of the children and resume them as 
soon as they are physically able. Increas- 
ingly, women are avoiding the responsibili- 
ties and restrictions of suckling their young. 
Many and various reasons are advanced to 
justify by-passing breast feeding. They can 
all be accounted as rationalizations to avoid 
facing the real reason: progressive disin- 
clination to invest the time and energy nec- 
essary for this function. It is wrongly as- 
serted by some that “scientific” artificial 
feeding of infants is in every particular as 
adequate as breast feeding. This is not a 
fact, as nothing is a totally adequate substi- 
tute for breast milk. The matter of diet 
apart, the emotional value 
of breast feeding to the in- 
fant—and the mother—is 
profound. Constantly in 
their examination of emo- 
tionally unstable adults, 
psychiatrists uncover the 
fact that as infants the 
patients suffered some 
frustration in the breast- 
feeding period. 
The ‘Sexual Revolu- 
‘ tion’”’ also set about to 
free women from other 
burdensome and suddenly 
intolerable restrictions, but even less success- 
fully. Primarily the attack centered upon the 
long-held assumption that the fundamental 
nature of the female differed radically in its 
sexual aspect from that of the male. 

The old assumption of differences in sexual 
constitution set forth, while it often de- 
plored, that men were plentifully supplied 
with the old Adam, while the original Eve 
was largely disposed of at the time of the 
exile from the Garden of Eden. In this defi- 
nitely childish philosophy there were two 
clearly marked types of women: the tempt- 
ress and the chaste madonna. The former 
was given to dark desire, willing to offer her- 
self for the gratification of the baser nature 
of man. The latter accepted the sexual part 
of her nature only as a deplorable necessity. 

This false idea of women’s sexual nature 
has now been pretty thoroughly dissipated. 
But now there is a widespread conviction 
that, far from being dissimilar, the sexual 
natures of men and women are practically 
identical. This view represents the exchange 
of one erroneous extreme for another, even 
more disastrous. 

The demand for a reorientation and re- 
acceptance of women as equally entitled 
with men to pleasure as a part of sexuality 
made its appearance. Once this demand had 
been enunciated, it became a part of what 
one might call a platform of feminine free- 
dom: equal pleasure for women, along with 
equal rights. That women, by and large, had 
always derived pleasure from their sexuality 
was blithely disregarded. 

The first step to obtaining pleasure, as it 
developed in practice, was to dispute any 
prerogative of the male to “‘sow wild oats.”’ 
Women were entitled to do likewise, it was 
asserted, for if men were going to take 
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poison, the militant feminist, a copycat of 
the first order, was determined to do like- 
wise. 

The essential confusion in the outlook of 
the feminists is shown by their fierce de- 
nunciation of a ‘“‘man’s world,’”’ in which 
man was the ineluctable achiever, thinker 
and doer, and in which men also had sexual 
“freedom.” The feminists had neither the 
wit nor the discernment to observe that very 
few of the males of any real achievement 
deported themselves as Casanovas. 

So far as the spread of the new doctrine of 
sexual promiscuity for both sexes is con- 
cerned, the decade 1920-30 was climactic. 
For it was in this period, following the up- 
heaval of World War I, that traditional bar- 
riers were swept away. It was the era of 
“flaming youth.’’ Premarital sexual rela- 
tions among boys and girls perceptibly in- 
creased. Sophistication became measurable 
by the yardstick of familiarity with and ac- 
ceptance of a frankly anatomical dissection 
of the sexual relationship. This was sup- 
posed to mean that the speaker was “‘free of 
inhibitions,” although it actually meant the 
reverse in most cases. 

The sexual behavior of the population was 
scrutinized by sociologists and psychiatrists 
in books. Prominent among psychiatrists 
with revolutionary discoveries was Dr. Sig- 
mund Freud. 

Doctor Freud’s work concerned the hu- 
man personality as a whole, but the most 
controversial and eagerly adopted part of his 
research findings concerned sexuality. Half 
understanding led to gross distortion of 
Freud’s theories. He was, first of all, dis- 
cussing the problems of the psyche, and pri- 
marily of the inner conflicts with which man 
is often beset, increasingly in our times. 
True, he always sought for people a way to- 
ward freedom—inner freedom—but Freud’s 
interpretation of freedom was something 
left for the individual to determine. He did 
insist that consummate and gratifying sexual 
relationships are the sine qua non of human 
interpersonal relations. He did insist that 
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the human personality required the capai 
for such relations. 

But Freud, contrary to what many sj} 
believe, knew that freedom is based up 
restraints as well as permissions to doc 
tain things. It is a complexitygof delicati 
synchronized inhibitions that has given r 
to the civilized personality, with its capa 
for enjoyment, discrimination and cons 
mation. 

Much of the confusion about Frew 
teachings arose from a misunderstanding 
his conception of sexuality, which 
quickly, in the popular mind, construed 
mean what it had always meant: the sexushy 
act. This misunderstanding accounted Hy 
large part for, the opposition to Freud A 


nation and all its work—religion, the a 
sciences, crafts and skills and the like. Ti, 
life force, or libido, was to Freud essential) 
sexual, and everything of vigor and creati 


‘ness in mankind depended on this psychi. 


force. 
Up_through civilized history there hay 
been two rival views of sex: broad and nz 
row. The first has ever been the view of tl 
poets, whose intuitions have brought the, 
very close to the inner actualities of tl 
human nervous system; the latter has usij 
ally been the view of the didactic moralis}}, 
who, being actually afraid of sex and iff, 
complications, have thoroughly depreciate}, 
it. 


fused titterings of adolescents to the poi) 
tifical warnings of overzealous moralists. 

Freud’s view was a scientific counterpa’ 
of the outlook of the poets from time in 
memorial. But this‘was not conceded, fi} 
his critics read their own obscene views int 
what he said. In so doing they illustrate}}, 
beautifully the psychological mechanism © 
“projection” discovered by Freud, imputin| 
to others their own feelings and attitudes. 
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one of the expectations of women have 
1 realized from the “Sexual Revolution.” 
re has been nothing all around except 
ar disappointment. There is no reason at 
o believe that either men or women have 
e closer to fundamental gratification or 
f@sfaction in living through these great 
ages. They are farther apart than ever. 
me of the most revealing indices of per- 
al adjustment, the incidence of mental 
' emotional illness, has been steadily 
r g for several decades, and it is probably 
‘ff that no less than 20 per cent of the 
hl population is suffering from emotional 
‘Fadjustment of a sufficiently severe order 
jlamage abilities to function satisfactorily 
\ get a general sense of enjoyment out of 
: The real percentage may be much 
ater. 
‘rom the very beginning of the overturn 
e was evidence that all was not well. It 
id have been apparent to close observers, 
“fii there been any, that not everyone was 
"'® pared to enter into and enjoy the, benefits 
“sexual” freedom. The entire view con- 
ed one monstrous and fundamental 
for: that freedom to indulge in sexual 
fivity insured sexual gratification, and 
at gratification followed automatically 
pe indulgence. 
‘But the problem was nowhere as simple 
# that. The right to have sexual relations, 
jor out of marriage, has nothing whatever 
‘do with the ability to enjoy or to con- 
mmate them. 
Anability to enjoy sexual relations, among 
#th married and unmarried women of our 
y, is a common complaint, generally clas- 
Ned as “‘frigidity.”” It may range from 
SB rtial to total absence of pleasure. It is 
‘Wobably true that 50 per cent of women 
day either do not enjoy sexual relations or 
Lrivé very limited enjoyment therefrom. 
y | | Just how novel this situation is cannot be 
" certained precisely. But we do know that 
st ich a complaint was unknown to primitive 
it omen, and that there are few reports of it 
“Jom antiquity. 
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| MARY HAS A NEW BABY BUT SAME 
PRE-WAR BISSELL. “I JUST HAVE TO KEEP 
IT SWEEPING!” SHE WAILS “BUT HOW 2” 





“ 2ND-CUT RAVELINGS, CLEAN BRUSH. 
(EVEN A‘BISSELL’ NEEDS REGULAR 
CLEANING!) AND 3RD-ADD JUST.... 






WARNING: Bissell has no 
“house-to-house”’ repair- 
men. If repairs are needed, 
see your dealer or write— 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan: 








"A LITTLE CARE MEANS LONGER WEAR” 


BISSELL SWEEPERS 


Sweep QUICKLY — Empty EASILY 
Write Bissell NOW for free Booklet “ABC OF BISSELL CARE & REPAIR” 
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Getting PRACTICAL with plate glass 


The failure of women in large numbers to 
obtain gratification from their sexual nature, 
then, appears to be a recent phenomenon, 
and is in general connected with the loss of 
their secure status in the home. Rivalry 
with men appeared as an attempt at restitu- 
tion for this loss. As psychiatry constantly 
informs us, a woman’s pleasure in sexuality 
varies in inverse proportion to how thor- 
oughly she regards disparagingly or rival- 
rously the male and how thoroughly she re- 
jects any part of her sexual nature in its 
totality. 

Full acceptance of her sexuality requires, 
among other things, that she look forward 
to motherhood. Conversely, her enjoy- 
ment also depends upon how totally she 
is accepted by her partner, with all the 
implications of her sexuality up to and in- 
cluding motherhood and protection of her- 
self and her child. It follows that there can 
be for a woman nothing but failure of grati- 
fication, in one form or another, in any of 
the following types of sexual situations: 1— 
promiscuity; 2—casual encounters; 3—ex- 
perimental adventures; 4—temporary and 
vague unions; or, 5—marriages from which 
children are excluded or in which, having 
children, they are not wanted. 

Promiscuity is a sexual disorder, more so 
in a woman than in a man because of her 
infinitely greater sexual-emotional endow- 
ment. But it is only somewhat less of a dis- 
order in a man. 

A basic and vital difference between men 
and women is that the latter are unable to 
obtain full sexual gratification without love 
and acceptance, both by themselves and 
their partners, whereas men are able to ob- 
tain immediate gratification on a very 
limited basis. 

Many women who embraced the new phi- 
losophy of freedom with ardent hopes found 
to their great misery that they were made 
more rather than less unhappy. They were 
unable to find the satisfaction that was 
promised and were deeply disappointed. 
Immediately the problem presented itself in 









“EASY” SAYS MOM. OF YOU FOLLOW 
BISSELL'S 3 RULES OF CARE. 1ST- 
EMPTY SWEEPER AFTER EVERY USE. 


“ONE DROP OF OIL A MONTH TO WEAR 
SPOTS. YOUR BISSELL SWEEPS CLEAN 
TILL NEW ONES ARE MORE PLENTIFUL!” 
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The doorbell! Who could it be? Book salesman or neighbor? How do you look? Make 


a quick check-up in this handy kitchen mirror . 


es you can face your caller with- 


out dismay, whoever it may be. Saves you a lot Be steps. And brightens the kitchen. 


Aaya v 


Very practical protection against stains, 
scratches, or spilled cosmetics is a vanity 
top of Plate Glass. Extremely smart as 
well as sensible. (How about combining 
it with a framed mirror, and gay walls 


finished with Pittsburgh Live Paint?) 


"9 


Pinas 


Men are so often in a hurry! Likely to go 
off and forget all about the cigarette ihe oy 
left ome) But no harm is done if 
your furniture is protected by hand- 
some Plate Glass tops. And spec aking of 
men, they all like a mirror of their own! 





You can get these items at your favorite department or furniture store. 





The majority of mirror manufacturers use Pittsburgh Plate Glass because of its beauty 
and accurate reflections. So the Pittsburgh Label on a mirror or top is your assurance 
of good plate glass, no matter who makes the product. Remember, if you want the 
best, be sure your mirror or top is made of plate glass. 


Ku Baeble? 


Tells how to be your own home 
decorator . . . how to wake up 
rooms with mirrors and plate Name, . 
glass quickly andinexpensively. 

: : Address. , 
Dozens of ideas. Illustrated in 
color, Free, Get your copy. City... 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2031-4 Grant Bldg., 


[ 

I 

| 

| Please 
| booklet, entitled 
I 

| 

| 

| 

l 

‘ 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


nd me, without obligation, your new, free 
“Decorating your Home with Glass. 


PIITSBURCH stander Zualeég Glas and Paint 
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ap: you have the sparkle of health — the 
vitality that makes people notice you and like 
you? It’s no fun to be ‘left in the lurch’. If you 
feel GOOD, if you enjoy vibrant HEALTH... 
you have a better chance to enjoy the things 
the world has to offer. And thousands have 
found one way to a healthier, happier way of ae 
life by supplementing the foods they eat with 
B-Complex vitamins. The B vitamins help 
keep nervous and digestive systems up to 
normal... help you to feel up to par. Why 
don’t. YOU try them? It’s easy .... it’s 
economical, with ONE-A-Day (brand) Vita- 
min B-Complex Tablets. Each tablet gives 
you your full daily basic amounts of ALL the 
B vitamins for which requirements have been 
established. So follow the example of thou- 
sands. Start EVERY day with ONE-A-Day. 


Buy more 
War Bonds 


and keep 'em! 


VITAMINS 


tablets 


COMPLEX 


OnE-A-Day is the 
registered Trademark of 
Miles Laboratories, Inc. 


Help keep UP your CE 
“CO 


TY, 


cat ou > > 
Guaranteed by ™ 
Good Housekeeping 
doy, MOMTECTIVE OF oy 
S45 apvearisto WES 



























-A-DAY ( ; ain- 
Oe iatablets toaitsjstance 
kote a ; aa 
taining Mee aaht plindness 


to colds, ae package— 











2 eeth. sach. M s 
a, 90, or 190 tablets cae s tiple Vitamin Core 
30, " pruceist 5 help keep UP a 
AT At rves @ 





, ne 
or esen Blue package 
MOA or 60 capsules- 


at Alt prucGists 


FREFUND or 
REPLACEMENT 
PRANTEQ 
PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE 

Oat 


Fm 













A-DAY (brand) VITAMINS 
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a new guise: how to achieve real gratification 
and happiness with the new freedom. 

In answer to this query there was a spate 
of writing on the “‘technique”’ of successful 
sexual relations. This was the beginning of 
the era of the so-called ‘‘sex books” which 
we still have with us. There was something, 
it seemed, wrong with the sexual aspect of 
marriage and the authors were anxious to 
lend a hand toward the improvement. The 
common assumption was that it all boiled 
down to a problem in mechanics. The task 
was to learn ‘‘how to do,” which fell in 
with the modern educational trend toward 
learning how to do anything by means of 
charts and blueprints. Such books were and 
still are anxiously perused by sorely troubled 
couples. 

Physical sexual activity is, in sober scien- 
tific fact, of very much less importance by 
itself than is currently thought. The very 
failure of sexual relationships on such a wide 
scale today comes about in greater part be- 
cause of overstress on sex rather than under- 
stress, and lack of sufficient stress on its 
deep emotional components. 

Satisfaction in the relationship between a 
man and a woman rests upon an extraordi- 
narily delicate balance of their personalities. 
Generally stated, it can be said that the 
basis for such a good relationship rests upon 
a fundamental and deep-rooted womanliness 
and manliness—both being psychic qualities, 
of course. It requires that each partner shall 
bring to the opposite acceptance of such 
depth and completeness that it shall be with- 
out envy or doubt. It de- 
mands that each partner 
to the relationship shall 
enter it with full accept- 
ance of the total implica- 
tions of his or her role. For 
the woman, the inescap- 
able implication is that 
she desire children. 

The woman’s role in life 
has suffered such serious 
depreciation in the past 
one hundred years that 
she has been forced into 
one after another vain at- 
tempt to rescue her lost 
sense of self-esteem. This 
has resulted in a progres- 
sive rejection of a larger 
and larger part of her role 
as a woman and a steady 
attempt to emulate and 
rival the man. 

These attitudes neces- 
sarily reach to the very 
root of the woman’s nature 
and have the most profound reverberations 
upon her adjustment, sexual and otherwise. 
A woman must, if she is to enjoy life, grow up 
witha deep and satisfying conviction that she 
will look to a man for meeting her deepest 
needs of love, physical and psychic; that she 
will be able to obtain immediate gratification, 
and that she expects to achieve gratification 
on a higher level in the form of motherhood, 
which is the ultimate in attainment for the 
well-poised feminine personality. Whatever 
else may be on her program, she must realize 
in the very marrow of her bones that it is 
decidedly and definitely secondary to all 
this. The man has an equivalent need for the 
woman to complete his emotional existence, 
but in a much narrower sense. Conviction of 
the rightness of all this on the part of the 
woman should and can exist without regard 
to the problems of better or worse, superior- 
ity or inferiority. 


Far from the two standing on the same 
plane, however, the emotional needs of the 
woman are so much more far-reaching than 
those of the man that in this respect they 
are worlds apart. While both are indubitably 
entitled to gratification—nay, both abso- 
lutely require it if they are to develop emo- 
tionally—they are definitely not the same, 
and they cannot conduct themselves simi- 
larly in life unless the woman is to suffer 
irreparable emotional damage, as many do 
today, and fail to derive pleasure from sexual 
union. The different requirements of the two 
sexes are obviously indicated by the different 


MEN 


There’s nothing like ego- 
ism. It preserves a man as 
ice preserves meat. 
—MME. J. MARNI: Quoted in A Cynic's 
Breviary, by J. R, Solly. (John Lane, Ltd.) 


There are only two kinds of 
men: those who love women, 
and these make you unhappy; 
those who do not love women, 
and these bore you. 

—MARCEL PREVOST. 
Quoted in Eddies of the Day, 
by W. L. George. (Cassell & Co., Ltd.) 


It is said that the face is the 
mirror of character: 
you want to know a man’s 
character you must look at 
the face of his wife. 

—ROSSLYN MITCHELL: Something | Want 
to Say. (Grant Educational Co., Ltd.) 
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sorts of biological crises each must face. Ai 
each biological crisis is accompanied by ; 
emotional crisis. The woman, unlike » 
man, is constantly swept by cosmic tid 
mysterious in their origin. These begin wi 
the onset of her menses, contfhue throu 
the yielding (psychic no less than physic: 
of her virginal citadel, and figure in the 

questioning submission of her body to. 
strongly sensed demands of her offspring 
pregnancy, their delivery into the world a 
their tender care. They come to an imp 3] 
sive crescendo with her final climacter} 
when the end of her reproductive cycle 
reached. 


Au this, for women, is inescapable realit 
and has no counterpart in the relative} 
flat—one might almost say relatively s| 

and drab—inner life of a man, who can on} 
participate vicariously through his mate | 
this great drama of life and death. The ma 
in all this vast process, his basic functic 
fulfilled with insemination, is something ¢ 
an onlooker. Conscious of his virtual i] 
relevance so far as the profound drama } 
concerned, the human male has, as it wen 
been able to manufacture by way of con 
pensation a vast imaginative world wherei 
fantasy rivals reality and becomes a part ¢ 
it. The male, denied this creative role, hz 
resorted to other creation. Only a man coul 
give birth to the Ninth Symphony. Bu 
only a woman could give birth to the creat 
himself, a stunning inescapable fact the 
brings us back to the basic role of the woma 
and, indeed, does muc 
to explain the soundl 
grounded if poorly ratior 
alized anxiety that ha 
down through the age: 
hedged her about and su 
rounded her with restric}. 
tions that are now dowr 


and overrestricted, it wai 
always for a good emo 
tional reason, however bat 
the rationalization. A so 
ciety does not, unless ij 
has lost its grip, allow its 
greatest valuables to be 
strewn along the highways 
and byways. 

Dr. Helene Deutsch 
perhaps one of the out 
standing authorities on 
the clinical psychology of 
women, gives it as her 
opinion that only with the 
final attainment of motherhood is any sort 
of reality reached for women. A woman with- 
out children is as much of an anomaly as a 
two-headed calf. It is a rare woman past 
the age of forty without children that the 
gynecologist or the psychiatrist cannot find 
beset by the most pressing personal diffi- 
culties, either of an organic or a psychic na- 
ture, whatever bold face she may present to 
the world. It does not follow, of course, that 
the presence of children alone guarantees. 
her against emotional difficulties; but if such 
difficulties exist, parallel with her having 
children, it is.almost always true that un-| 
consciously she rejects the children, that she 
has given birth biologically but not psy- 
chologically. 

Any appreciation at all of the varied emo- 
tional requirements of women will immedi- 
ately make apparent how wide of the mark | 
has been the shot of the revolutionaries who- 
hoped to provide woman with her “‘place in| 
the sun” by a headlong assault on her fun-— 
damental nature. The place in the sun was 
not, in the first place, all it was cracked up 
to be, for along with the many superficial | 
privileges of the male given to women there 
went all his disabilities and defeats. The 
male, far from being envy-worthy in a 
“‘man’s world”’ as he was depicted by the 
feminists, is a creature subject, in most of 
his endeavors, to bitter defeats. A large part 
of maleness consists in the ability to endure 
such defeats. The striving of the feminine — 
revolutionaries has brought them out on the 

(Continued on Page 139) 
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You'll cry—the tears you haven’t dared to cry since the day he 
went away. You'll laugh—the deep-welling laughter of two heart- 
happy people who once again are one. You'll make a million plans— 





for now you can see your plans come true. 


And when you dream of your home, your table, the soft light of 
tall candles, the gleam of fine silverware—then Community* will be 
right in there thinking with you. Our hands are hard at work for 
the war. Our hearts, like yours, are turning home. We’re longing 
to be about the business of making America’s long-sought, bride- 
loved Community. Wait for it—there’ll be patterns worth waiting 
for. And know all America is hoping with you—we pray the day 
will come! 


*TRADEMARK COPYRIGHT 1944, ONEIDA, LTD. 


SPEED THE a On BUY WAR BONDS! 
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is sae , 


Free! If you'd like a full color reproduction of this painting, with- 
out advertising, write COMMUNITY, Dept. F5, Oneida, N. Y. 


LADIES MUMEL JUURNAL November, 1944 





HOW TO CONTRAST 
COLORS IN FOOD 


WITH 
GREEN GIANT BRAND PEAS 





pr 
f ABOV E—Good, tasty food. But something’s missing—color. It “GOOD 
doesn’t tell your eyes, “Come on and eat.” Let’s change its all- Cow7R4sT" 


La ‘NO white complexion (save that good cauliflower for a meal with 


> 









CONTRAST” warm-colored food—ham, for instance) and see what bright, con- 


[ i! \ trasting color will do. 
4 i\ 
rg i BELOW —Doesn’t it make you hungry! Color does it. A sprig of 
| parsley, a sprinkle of paprika, red radishes, the gold of lemon, the 
\ fish itself a little better browned, and for a splash of lively color, 


the tender green of Green Giant Brand peas. Isn’t this color meal 
a happier idea? And isn’t it worth while for wartime morale? 





Look for 
the Green Giant 
on the label 


The gay cans with the cheery Green 
Giant on the label are always a prom- 
ise of happier eating. Green Giant 
Brand peas are born of a special seed 
(S-537), nurtured in good soil, packed 
dewy fresh—within three hours of — 
the vine. Their flavor and tender- 
ness are unforgettable. 


“rancen'eukire GEOR ee Packed only by Minnesota Valley Canning Company, headquar- 
ters, Le Sueur, Minnesota, and Fine Foods of Canada, Ltd., 


Tecumseh, Ontario. Also packers of the following brands: Niblets 
Whole Kernel Corn, Niblets Mexicorn, Del Maiz Cream Style 
Corn and Niblets Asparagus. 


(Continued from Page 136) 

vast male battlefield, and there women to- 
jday are being called upon to endure the 
defeats and vicissitudes to which men have 
~ long been subjected. 

| In looking at the world of the privileged 
male, the militant feminists fixed their eyes 
on the dominant male, failing to observe 
that he was a rare creature indeed. They 
‘failed to observe that the inescapable out- 
come of reality for the male was death on the 
battlefield, either in actual fact as at present 
/throughout the world, or metaphorically 
_ through being overcome by competitors, 
failing in his utmost strivings, being con- 






' quered by harsh circumstance. 

The male, historically, has always been 
an expendable creature. The female has not. 
The modern female has tried to make herself 
so, with damage not only to herself but to 
society. 

Responsible for the results that are now 
at hand has been the mingling of woman’s 
nature with her status in the social and in- 
tellectual spheres, all to the purpose of show- 
ing her to be of a lowly stature that must be 
f enhanced by competitive striving on the 
battlefields of the world, civil and military. 
The demands made upon herself if she is to 
| qualify as ‘the modern woman,” the de- 
| mands society has made upon her if she is 
to possess herself of her proper self-esteem, 
feave all tended to work direct violence 
| against her fundamental nature, with the 
result that she is increasingly called upon to 
function as a freak—as an achiever and 
producer in the outside world and as the 
| loving mother in the home at the same time, 
or as the mother without any participation 
inthe world of achievement, or as an achiever 
without the deep emotional experience of 
motherhood. Whichever way she turns she 


GROUP A 


Do you do things spasmedically 
rather than at even pace? 
Has it been hard for you to work 
out a stable philosophy of life? 
Are you frequently guided by 
insight or intuition? 
Do you have powerful, com- 
pelling moods? 

. Are you apt to possess or dom- 
inate those you love? 
Are you often in a state of emo- 
tional upheaval within? 

- Do you feel that life is colorful 
and dramatic? 





If you have 4 or more Yes an- 
swers, youarean AUTUMN creature. 
If you do not have as many as 4 
Yeses, you area WINTER individual. 
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is denied from one third to two thirds of 
what she is entitled to: a stable home and 
motherhood, active participation in the work 
of the world without having to leave her 
home or her children, and a position of re- 
spect and authority without having to re- 
nounce her womanliness in order to be an 
imitation man. 

The resulting marks left upon women by 
the demands they have been forced to meet 
have been a rising aggressiveness that runs 
counter to their own natures and insures an 
endless series of inner and outer self-defeats; 
a dubious sexual freedom that has covered 
the right to avail themselves of unsatisfac- 
tory sexual promiscuity; loss of a sense of 
personal stability and security, with resultant 
harmful effects upon the home and upon 
society; an intensifying competitiveness with 
the male in his established sphere that can 
only lead for women to the essential loss of 
the male—all of which has resulted in a 
Pyrrhic victory. 

So far as thoroughgoing gratification of 
emotional needs is concerned, practically 
everybody today is “missing the boat.” 
How can this fact be demonstrated? Dem- 
onstration is very easy. One need point only 
to the many mass-produced and mass- 
consumed devices for giving people vicarious 
love experience to make up for what is lack- 
ing in their daily lives—movies, daytime 
radio serials, popular songs, popular roman- 
tic novels. Were the love needs of the popu- 
lace met in daily life, there would be a de- 
mand for quite other content in these media 
of diversion. In them all it comes down 
constantly to a delicious collision between 
Lana Turner and Clark Gable. But it is 
vicarious. For in our times, men have lost 
their women. And women have lost their 
men. 


pire You 
SPRING, SUMMER, AUTUMN or WINTER? 


Sy Marguerite Sarze 


RE you like the spring of the year, or do you seem more like the sum- 
mer? Or are you attuned to the autumn season, or feel that you’re 
somehow akin to winter? The seasons are very lovely—and very dif- 
ferent. Each has a personality all its own. So have you—and you, ac- 

cording to your type. This personality test determines which of the seasons 
you most closely represent. 

Answer the questions in Group 1, Yes or No. Later instructions follow. 


GROUP I 


Do you feel the need to be alone rather often? 
. Are you apt to let others do more of the talking? 
Do you sometimes feel that no one understands you? 
. Is it hard for you to take life on faith, without worry? 
- Do you dislike selling things? 
. Is it your nature to feel sad as much as you feel cheerful? 
. Are you slow about forming new friendships? 


If you have 4or more Yes answers in Group 1, answer the 
questions in Group A. If you did not have as many as 4 Yeses, 
answer the questions in Group B. 


GROUP B 


. Are you often the leader, 

one who starts things? 
2. Are you so high-strung that 

you often go on your nerve? 

. Do you enjoy teasing people or 
keeping them guessing? 

- Do you often make quick deci- 
sions by following your hunches? 

. Are you popular with men— 
plenty of dates and beaus? 

. Are you usually bubbling over 
with pep and enthusiasm? 

- Do you sometimes laugh until 
you cry? 


the 


If you have 4 or more Yes answers, 
you are a SPRING personality. 

If you do not have as many as 4 
Yeses, you are a SUMMER being. 


Whichever you are, SPRING, SUMMER, AUTUMN 
or WINTER, your readings are on page 172. 





@Some “turkey gobbler” left over? 
Finish it off in style! Combine with mush- 
rooms, or celery, and rich gravy. Serve on 
these savory waffles (easy with Bis- 
quick). Gently cook about 20 min. 
1% cup Sliced Mushrooms 
or Diced Celery 
2 tsp. Minced Onion 
in 4 tbsp. Butter 
Blend in 4 tbsp. Flour 
1%, tsp. Salt 
Dash of Pepper 
Remove from heat. Slowly 
stir in 2 cups Liquid (milk, mush- 
room or celery liquor, and any left- 
over gravy) 
Return to heat, and cook, until thick- 
ened, stirring constantly. 
Blend in 2 cups Turkey, chicken or 
other meat, well seasoned 
Serve hot, topped with a splash of cran- 
berry sauce, on Bisquick waffles. Follow 
waffle directions on Bisquick package 
(just milk, eggs, butter or other fat, plus 
Bisquick)—but first add a little poultry 
seasoning to Bisquick. Really a ‘“‘dish”’! 


SO EASY making things with Bis- 
quick. It cuts work almost in two! 


TRY RANGE-TEC 
BY THE MAKERS OF GLASBAKE 
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Waffl es * en 


+ fa 
3 me 





Bisquick is a blend of six ingredients: 
pure vegetable shortening, Gold 
Medal Enriched Flour, baking pow- 
der, salt, sugar, powdered milk. Just 
add milk for biscuits! 


“COMPANY” FOR SUPPER? Our 
General Mills food staff suggests: 
“Hot. Tomato Juice 
(add a little lemon juice and 
Worcestershire sauce) 
Little Salty Wafers 
(lightly buttered and sprinkled with 
caraway seeds before toasting) 
Hot ‘“‘Gobbler’”’ Waffles 
Fresh Fruit Beverage 


@ HERE’S WHY you get such excel- 
lent results with Bisquick. Its ingre- 
dients (all of the finest) are blended 
more skilfully than is possible at 
home. Bisquick is calamity-proof! 
For biscuits, dumplings, muffins, 
etc. Simple directions on package. 
Do try Bisquick! Plenty available. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


“Bisquick" and “Betty Crocker’’ are registered trade marks 
of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Cleaning pots and pans 
is work; 

You scrub, and scour, 
and pull and jerk. 

But Range-tec pans ... 
and Glasbake, too. 


Make play of cleaning, 
and look like new. 


Saunt ON BN Tap oy 
raaroboed by > 
‘Good Housekeeping 


Foy, MOCICTIVE OF ae 
245 avycarist 1H 





AS BA fl 


Ration Recipes—Free at your dealers 
McKEE GLASS COMPANY 
Established 1853 Jeannette, Pa. 











BUY DIRECT 
SAVE MONEY 


at 


eae Samples and Directions. All aero 2-3-4-ply Knitting 
a. Unexcelled quality. Low Pri 





BARTLETT YARN MILLS, Box R, ‘Marmony, Maine. 





CO Ur, 


S Guaranteed by 
‘Good Housekeeping 


Hopf OCTECTIVE 8 a 
4ovearisto We 


cl ee Cas aa ee 


GRAVY 


Just try it 


bya 


MASTER 
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Sh: "Why can't be Lovely __ 


instead of Lonely?" Kai 
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:"Why not try 
my beauty secret." 





WHEEL Now she's got 


| that Ivory Look... 


YOU can have a Lovelier Complexion, tOOn. 


You can have softer, smoother skin. . . that Ivory Look that 
makes a man’s heart march double-time. How? Just change from 
on-and-off skin care to regular, gentle cleansings with baby-gentle 
Ivory Soap. You can’t buy a purer soap—a surer way to a clearer, 
naturally radiant complexion. Ivory contains no coloring, medication 
or strong perfume that might irritate even babies’ tender skin. 
No wonder more doctors advise it for them—and you— 


than all other brands put together. 994%, %, Pure 


More doctors advise Ivory — 







SOAP CONSERVATION IS IMPORTANT . . . because soap is a necessity and it’s made of vital war materials. Don’t waste your Ivory. Make it last—use it up. 
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MEET THE ROUNKVELT 


HE big service canteen in Washington was a tumult of hungry sol- 
diers, clattering coffee cups and persevering waitresses. One of 
these volunteers had been on incessant duty since the previous day 
until two this morning, and had reported back again at ten because 
so many other volunteers were flu casualties. After the dinner hour, 
with doughboys still four deep at the counters, a friend came to say: 
“Eleanor, your house has just telephoned that Franklin, Senior, arid 
Jimmy are both home with the flu.’”” Down went the doughnut tray and 
coffee cups: Eleanor Roosevelt got herself home the quickest way, for 
this was 1918, when epidemic flu was a prairie fire over the country. 
By next morning her four other children and three servants were 
fighting off the same frightening contagion. That meant she had nine 
to nurse by herself—nine who had to have icecaps, throat sprays, 
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gargles, baths, clean sheets, food trays, temperature charts, and all the 
other exacting, soothing, comforting obligations of good nursing. M 
Roosevelt emerged triumphantly from the grim siege with the remark: 
“T learned what one has to do, can be done.” 

A relatively inconspicuous housewife twenty-six years ago, Mrs. 
Roosevelt adopted this as her working creed. She has been practicing 
it devoutly, piously ever since. But with the years the credo has | 
come a whipping-stick, beating her into an increased froth of activity 
as her horizons have expanded. Each succeeding year she has convinced 
herself an even more vast and map-wide schedule of activities was a 
personal must. 

This year, at sixty, still fiercely and ardently a Rogsevelt First, she 
has tackled world peace, international government, postwar education, 





the Negro problem, juvenile delinquency, conscription 
of women, labor unions for domestics, youth groups, 
taxation, absorption of refugees, vocational schools for 
soldiers, immigration, the Jewish problem, soldier mo- 
rale at hospitals, as well as running the White House, 
Hyde Park and Val-Kill Cottage households, mother- 
ing five and grandmothering thirteen. 

She launches herself into these multitudinous proj- 
ects much the same as a missionary answers ‘‘the 
call” —and let the boomerangs and orchids fall where 
they will. Mrs. Roosevelt says of herself, looking back 
over the long White House years, “I think the big 
change I’ve gone through personally is being conditi 
to criticism. Whether it was deserved or not, it used to 
wound dreadfully—especially when it was aimed at my 
children. But now I’ve trained myself to ignore it com- 
pletely. I don’t even bother to read it any more.” 

In the homemaking side of her life, Mrs. Roosevelt 
regards herself as the executive type. ‘““When I was a 
girl I learned to plan ahead and to direct others. Be- 
cause of this training I am able now to run three house- 
holds without spending my entire day at it. A few min- 

concentration each morning, during which I plan 
the menus and general schedules, does the job. Then I 
leave the actual work to competent helpers.”’ 

Add to this system a certain humorous serenity, a 
refusal to allow the acts of God and Nature to fluster 
her, and you have a woman whose housewife-ism never 
becomes righteous or oppressive. ce at Campobello 
Island, with a houseful of guests, the wind died and the 
windmill stopped completely. ‘“‘ Well, thanks to the lack 


of wind,” the hostess announced cheerily, ‘‘there’ll be 
no bath water for anyone.’”’ Two days later, with the 
bathtubs still empty, she was just as cheerfully un- 
apologetic. 

Under such treatment the ponderous creaking me- 
chanics of White House-keeping—designated by the 
ration board as an “‘institution,”’ with institutional al- 
lowances of sugar, red points, and so on—disappear 
comfortably under the surface, and it becomes a place 
where a family can still be a family. Awed by history, 
or by the fact that a committee of national art authori- 
ties must first approve if a settee from the Blue Room 
is moved into the Red Room, Mrs. Roosevelt has left 
the formal rooms pretty much as they have always 
been. But she has personalized the cavernous upstairs 
hallway and the eight to ten bedrooms the family uses. 
Dozens of naval prints, marine paintings, a ship’s bell 
and family portraits galore convert the President’s 
study into a Roosevelt room. Outside, a portion of the 
formal lawn has been transformed into a place where 
grandchildren can romp among such things as a jungle 
gym, awnings, sand boxes and a tree swing. 

The pace of living at the White House is rapid and at 
times cyclonic. Children and in-laws happen in—with 
or without invitation—for a week end or a fortnight, 
grandchildren catapult through the hallways into the 
President’s bedroom for their good-morning kiss, a 
stream of visitors go in and out of the President’s 
study, Fala—the ubiquitous Scotty—is underfoot, and 
the enormous black shadow on the upstairs landing is 
probably Franklin, Jr.’s, great Dane. 
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All Roosevelts, obviously, dote on one another’s pic- 
tures, for family photographs from infancy, along with 
pastel, crayon and ink sketches, cover desks, tables, 
pianos and all available wall space in the hallways and 
bedrooms, not only at the White House but at Hyde 
Park and Val-Kill Cottage as well. 

Mrs. Roosevelt receives friends, committeewomen, 
secretaries and petitioners in her upstairs sitting room. 
Actually this sitting room is the west end of the twenty- 
foot-wide second-floor hallway just outside her bed- 
room. By screening it off, furnishing it with odds and 
ends of furniture she found in,a rummage through the 
attic, she has converted the yawning space into a room 
as homey an an old shoe. Interspersed with the usual 
complete Roosevelt gallery in this room are riotous 
cartoons done by this or that famous caricaturist of 
some episode in the Eleanor saga. Visitors are apt to 
speculate whether she keeps them under eye this way 
as a sort of hair shirt. Friends say it is because she gets 
as good a laugh as anyone from them. 

At these morning conferences Mrs. Roosevelt be- 
comes the Answer Woman. A combination Dorothy 
Dix-Mr. Anthony-Dr. I.Q.-Mrs. Solomon, she answers 
questions on how to bring up the young, how to re- 
distribute Alabama Negroes in Maine, how to be 
happy with a husband though not bossing him, and 
what to do with Puerto Rico—knitting a sock or a 
muffler steadily while she delivers her Johnny-on-the- 
spot opinions. Her sons, home on leave, are apt to be a 
little irreverent about such sessions. Once when an 
earnest group of lady Democrats from the magnolia 








blanca, the President lunches with sons Elliott 
wid Franklin. Harry Hopkins sits in between. 
Its overflow with lusty good humor, enjoy teasing 
ther. Elliott, twice married, is called The Wolf. 
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esident was thirty-nine when infantile paralysis 
Today, his crippled legs cause him no pain or dis- 
t. A fine swimmer, he can also walk with the aid of 
ces. He likes to drive fast, and wear old clothes. 
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Mrs. R. reaches for the mustard while Diana Hopkins 
bites into a wienie at a “‘cottage”’ picnic. Life at Hyde 
Park is easy, ample, uninhibited. At the White House, 
the R.’s live ina few upstairs rooms, guarded by G-men. 


PRESS 
Backstage with Irving Berlin (left) at This is the Army, 
Mrs. R. wags an admonishing finger at son Franklin 
(right) who is teasing his globe-trotting mother. Penob- 
scot Indians christened her “‘Princess of Many Trails.” 


Very fond of his grandchildren, the President lets them 


climb over his bed as he eats breakfast, bounces them on 
his knee. When F.D.R. was five, Grover Cleveland patted his 
head and said, **I hope you never grow up to be President.”’ 
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MI SI 
” Mrs. R. dictates My Day to Malvina 
Like the 


President, she writes once a week to her four far- 


Today I 
Thompson, her secretary from Vermont. 


scattered sons. Elliott and James are now colonels. 


MUN 
Mrs. R. (orphaned at age of ten) is very sentimental 
about her family, takes their pictures wherever she 
goes. Teddy Roosevelt was her uncle, gave her away 


in marriage. She was raised to be a social butterfly. 
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belt were hanging on her words, two of the boys joined in. 
“Tell us, mother,” they baited in innocent tones, “‘what 
you feel about the color line on trains and in railway 
stations?” 

Each morning, for those who are up and inclined to be 
about, a thoroughgoing bacon-and-egg breakfast is served 
in the family dining room at eight-thirty. But this doesn’t 
mean Mrs. Roosevelt’s day is just beginning. Often she is 
up at six, has gone for a brisk canter in the park, had a dip 
in the swimming pool the Roosevelts have had built at the 
White House, opened her basket of mail and answered, 
personally, a good half of it by the time she appears at 
the table. 

Immediately after breakfast she goes into her daily half 
hour with Mrs. Nesbitt—the Hyde Park neighbor whom 
she installed as housekeeper in 1933. Guest schedules, 
seating plans, invitation lists are made out in this interval. 
Mrs. Roosevelt checks left-overs with the cook, makes sure 
there is kedgeree—the family favorite—if any of the chil- 
dren are expected, figures out the President’s strict diet 
schedule, and then makes up the menus for the day. If 
she’s about to start on a long trip, she writes out menus for 
two and three weeks in advance. A careful record is kept of 
all company dinners so no official menu is ever duplicated. 

The whole family likes simple foods. Given a choice, the 
boys invariably say emphatically ‘‘no made-up dishes’’— 
meaning they want a big bowl of soup, plain roast beef or a 
steak, and some fresh fruit for dessert. None of them eats 
pie: rich pastry desserts appear only at company dinners; 
and then you can count the Roosevelts at the table by the 
number of untouched dessert plates. 

After this session with the housekeeper, Mrs. Roosevelt 
goes back to her mail, which may take her another fifteen 
minutes or two hours to finish. Three or four of the more 
uiteresting letters she puts aside to show her husband and 
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the children. Then she starts in on family mail. Since her 
sons are notoriously poor letter writers, she keeps a con- 
stant flow of newsy letters en route to each of them, retail- 
ing family gossip, amusing anecdotes, and up-to-the- 
minute vital statistics such as baby so-and-so cutting a new 
tooth, the heifer born last week at Hyde Park, and second 
cousin Anna getting herself engaged. Spread all over the 
map as the Roosevelt clan is these days, these letters keep 
an affectionate family affectionate. 

Perhaps three cousins and six lady Democrats from Kan- 
sas City appear for a one o’clock luncheon. This means tray 
lunches go upstairs to the Oval Room for the President and 
the particular general or crony he wants to talk to. But 
seldom a day goes by that the family doesn’t have at least 
one meal together, and usually it is two. The Sunday eve- 
ning meal around the fireplace or on the screened porch is 
invariable—a bowl of salad, jugs of cocoa, and Mrs. Roose- 
velt scrambling eggs with cream in a chafing dish. 

The vast refrigerator in the ground-floor kitchen is 
raided nightly the same as any refrigerator in any kitchen— 
for beer and sandwiches, for chocolate cake and milk, or 
maybe cheese, eggs and tomatoes go into an omelet pan 
and emerge as a cheese surprise—all depending upon the 
urge and the capacity of the raiders. 

In January Mrs. Roosevelt starts buying Christmas 
presents—not for the preceding Christmas, as some of us 
do, but for the one due eleven months later. She does this 
shopping anywhere and everywhere she happens on trinkets 
and what not she likes. Each, though, is bought for a 
specific person and personality—for that sweet clubwoman 
she met in Dubuque, for the nervy transport pilot who 
bucked hell-bent through a storm to get her to her Omaha 
speaking date on time, for her cinema favorite who had 
everyone in stitches with that impromptu skit one Sunday 
evening at the White House, for the droves of friends—im- 


November, 


portant and otherwise—made in thirty-four years of de 
mined political life, for the umpteen cousins even to 
fifth degree, for the Hyde Park retainers, and for the W 
House staff of twenty-three. She starts out with a bud 
but by midsummer elasticity has irresistibly set in. 

In the fall, come flood, fire or election, nothifig stays 
hand from fixing the tags, wrapping, and tying intri 
each present she gives. From the middle of October 
until Christmas Eve, two, and sometimes three, of 
tables in her hall sitting room are littered with holly pa 
tinsel ribbons, and boxes, boxes, boxes. A five-minute | 
between morning appointments is enough, she feels, 
wrap one more gift. 

Her record of unruffled efficiency has its boomerang n 
ments. It has lulled the menfolk into an implicit faith 
her ability to achieve whatever they ask. ‘‘I don’t think 
husband,”’ Mrs. Roosevelt says a little ruefully, “‘has ey 
given a thought to how I’m going to seat, let alone fe 
twenty-five for lunch on two hours’ notice. He has aly 
just waved his hand and expected results.” 

One day it was one hundred for lunch (but with a weel 
notice) and he especially wanted a picnic lunch so 
guests could see his just-completed dream cottage ona 
top some two miles back in the hills above Hyde Park. T 
usual entertaining machinery went into action: but to ma 
sure the tables were exactly right, Mrs. Roosevelt drove 
in the station wagon with her son John a half hour ahead 
the guests. Everything was precisely right: everything w 
beautiful, except that the President had forgotten to tell 
there was no water yet at the cottage. Mrs. Roosevelt fi 
in one direction, John in another, to establish the equiv; 
lent of a bucket brigade to get drinking and kitchen wate 
It was there, quantities of it, a half hour later, but Jo! 
red in the face and puffing, looked at his mother with a ne 
understanding. (Continued on Page 16 





DOES $75,000 A YEAR COVER U.S. PRESIDENTS WHITE HOUSE EXPENSES? 


HE food bill for all White House 
guests, including the Roosevelt chil- 


dren, grandchildren and Harry Hop- 


ing family, guests and staff. Average fed 
monthly —2610 
Presidential wallet.) 


mouths. (Out of the 


Food bought for official entertainment 
g 

is charged to that $30,000 ““Traveling Ex- 

pense” item in the official budget. ““The 


ing June 30, 1944” is an appropriation 
for “Salaries of the White House Office,” 
a round $222,190, as compared with 


kins—not to mention the thousands of 
people called in for conference, or who 
sip tea in delegations—comes out of the 
President's own salary, state occasions 
excepted, when protocol dictates who the 
guests shall be. 

No President can hope to spend less 
than $50,000 a year out of his own pocket 
for White House food, entertaining, 
clothing and charitable donations. 

He foots all food bills for White House 
servants, three meals a day, six days a 
week for a staff of twenty-three. (This 
is custom.) Figure it out with the high 
cost of groceries in Washington and it 
ain’t hay! 


Two accounts equal one headache. 
White House bills are paid out of two 
different pockets, one official, one per- 
sonal. The result: two separate book- 
keeping accounts, and one chronic head- 
ache for Mrs. Roosevelt, who checks 
monthly accounts, and one for House- 
keeper Nesbitt, who holds the purse 
strings. 

Head Telephone Operator Louise Hack- 
meister (Miss Hack) hands over each 
month's record of telephone calls to Mrs. 
R.’s_ secretary, Miss Thompson, 
checks with Mrs. Roosevelt for calls 
made by the family or guests and charges 
them to the Roosevelts’ personal ac- 
count. (Out of the President’s pocket.) 


Mrs. Roosevelt gets an allowance. 
very month the President gives Mrs. R. 
a housekeeping allowance, always the 
same amount. When expenses are light— 
due to few guests, or family exodus—the 
surplus goes into the kitty for months 
when heavy entertaining runs into real 
money. (Dip in again, Mr. President!) 

But annual appropriations for White 
House maintenance which are voted by 
Congress work just the reverse: anything 
left over goes right back where it came 
from. If the White House wants more 
money the next year, congressmen fume 
and usually want to cut the appropria- 


who 


tion down to the past year’s economy. 
Usually no fewer than thirty people 
sit down to White House meals, count- 


Me cut the staff to 23. In °38, when 
the President called for a 25 per cent re- 
duction in Government 
cut. his White House staff from 
thirty-two to twenty-three servants. 
Several who had come from other Govern- 
ment departments went back to them. 

Mrs. Roosevelt pays for every cent of 
the postage she uses, even to Hyde Park. 
For instance, letters to the Democratic 
Committee or LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
are all stamped, never franked. 


personnel, he 
own 


Not so much as a presidential pocket 
handkerchief is laundered at Govern- 
ment expense, only sheets, pillowcases, 
towels and table linens. The President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt pay their own laun- 
dry bills. 


A rain check for the duration. Those 
tremendous receptions for department 
officials are crossed off the social calen- 
dar for the duration of the war. That 
means lopping off a considerable amount 
from the annual appropriation because 
there were five functions attended by 
guests, numbering 2500 to 3500, who ate 
salad, cake, coffee and punch to the 
tune of $1000, or maybe more, on each 
occasion. 

State dinners to honor 1—The Cabinet; 
2—The Diplomatic Corps: 3—Supreme 
Court: 4—Speaker of the House, used to 
set the official budget back for well over 
$1000 each before the war. 

A slip is received for every ounce of 
food checked out of White House store- 
rooms to the pantry and kitchens. An in- 
ventory is taken once a month, when all 
purchases are accounted for. Food quan- 
tities are the responsibility of House- 
keeper Nesbitt, under the direction of 
the mistress of the White House. 


When it pays not to advertise. Like 
a hotel, the White House buys its sup- 
plies in quantity from local tradesmen, 
but not more than $1000 a month from 
any one market. Any who advertise the 
fact lose White House business pronto. 
But Washington people watch deliveries, 
and word-of-mouth gets 
around for free. 


advertising 


cost is met through voucher conveyed to 
disbursing oflicer of publie moneys ap- 
propriation for Traveling Expenses.”* Sim- 
ple as that! 

The bright idea of using Blair House 
to house official guests under the direc- 
tion of the State Department is a life- 
saver for the White House bookkeeping 
system and entertaining. 


Keep your feet, ladies! No Govern- 
ment buildings are insured! If you break 
a leg in any official U. S. building—for 
instance, on the highly polished floor of 
the White House East Room—you don’t 
get compensation unless a congressman 
introduces a bill for such compensation, 
and it is O.K.d by Congress. 

There’s a relay of White House cooks 
because they are on an eight-hour day. 
The first cook gets $31 a week, the second 
gets $25 and the third gets $20. (Last fig- 
ures on record—prewar. Somebody might 
have gotten a raise since then!) 

The lowest-paid butler gets $24 a week; 
four housemen get $22 a week; and the 
lowest pay on the staff is $19 to each of 
the maids. 


Where have I seen that face? 
When the White House gives a party, 
extra butlers and helpers are hired. These 
same faces show up at functions all over 
Washington society. They get a flat fee 
of $6 an evening, but usually White 
House affairs drag out so they get over- 
time too. 


They talk less in Election Year. 
“Communications Services’’—that 
means telephone and telegraph—cost 
$15,455 in 1943. Estimated bill for 1944 is 
$15,000 (from official budget), or $455 
less in election year! In 1945, it’s esti- 
mated to go on up to normal $15,500. 

When the White House kitchens were 
modernized in November, 1936, the cook 
couldn’t be reconciled to all that chang- 
ing around until she found the refrigera- 
tors made ice cream and the electric 
ovens did the basting automatically. 
Then she was happy. 

Included in the “Figures taken from 
the Budget of the United States end- 


the item, “Salary of the President, $75,- 
000.°° 

“Unclassified Services”? on the budget 
include such things as the White House 
superintendent’s salary, the chauffeur’s, 
the assistant chauffeur’s and the car 
washer’s. In °43, overtime pay alone in 
that department ran to $1528. Chauffeur 
got $2400. (Driving the President of the 
U.S. A. ought to be worth it!) 


Washington burns soft coal. It 
costs $50,000 a year to keep the White 
House cleaned. 

Before the war, 1000° to 5000 visitors 
daily shook the dust of forty-eight states 
off their feet onto the glistening floors 
of White House rooms and corridors, 
which have to be cleaned twice a day 
with heavy polishing machines. 

Five thousand pieces of erystal must 
be polished by hand in the great chande- 
liers of the state chambers—the East, 
Red, Blue, Green, Cabinet and State 
Dining Rooms—and it takes three men 
working eight hours for three weeks to 
do it. 

It costs $4500 a year just to keep the sil- 
ver shined; $400 fo wash the East Room 
woodwork. 

White House gifts and souvenirs were 
never inventoried until fairly recent 
times. Consequently, the origins of some 
priceless treasures have been lost in the 
dust of time. For instance, there’s a 
lovely silver ship, used for flower arrange- 
ments, a mystery ship that nobody knows 
a thing about. 


China is smashed to smithereens. 
Broken or chipped china is always 
smashed to smithereens to prevent it 
from getting into commercial hands 
(via the ash heap) and sold as a souvenir 
or copied in quantity and palmed off as 
genuine. 


Mail and farewell. It’s an unwrit- 
ten law that each White House hostess 
must leave a complete set of presidential 
china for her successor. This generally 
consists of 1000 pieces. Any missing china 
must be filled in by retiring First Lady. 
(Finis to budget headaches!) 
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Frances and Tom Dewey met in a singing studio in 
Chicago, started going together “‘as soon as I could 


manage it,’ says Mrs. D., who has a quick sense of 
humor. Their two sons, twelve and nine, are always 
called **Thomas” and “‘ John.”’ They astutely sell their 
V-garden vegetables to their mother at ceiling prices. 


BY LOWELL THOMAS 


HE serene, Mona Lisa look Frances Dewey habitually 
wears is largely necessarv. she admits frankly, to preserve 

her sanity in a household of three dynamic males. At the 
ages of twelve and nine respectively, her sons Thomas and 
John have developed all their father’s terrific drive and posi- 
tiveness along with the vocal power to express it. Mrs. Dewey 
takes it all amicably in stride, however, with a sense of humor 
which is not often publicly revealed. Once ile listening to an 
Albany visitor rave about her husband as a “‘man of destiny” 
and “‘superman,”’ she glanced out on the lawn where their great 
Dane had just sent the stocky governor sprawling on his back. \ 
“There goes your superman,” she retorted, laughing. 
Superman Dewey once confided to | ther that he had 
always regretted not inheriting his handsome, six-foot father’s 
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WIDE WORLD 

Tom Dewey, born in a small Michigan town, was a Boy Scout, sang in the choir, 
and was never late or absent from school a day in his life. This 300-acre Pawl- 
ing, New York, farm, one of his dearest ambitions, is the only home he owns. 


Tt cost him $30,000. His wife, a singer, once toured with a musical review. 
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a aa ’ SUMNER | 
The governor plays as hard as he works, even at a kids’ Sunday- 
school picnic. He’s a tough competitor in any game: *‘A good loser 
and a triumphant winner,” one Pawling neighbor put it. He likes — 


every hour of his day organized—even Sundays— hates loafing. 
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SUMNER 
There’s no starch in the governor’s shirt as he enjoys a hamburger 
with his gardener and housekeeper. His pet foods are potato chips and 
popcorn; he also likes Wagner music, and dogs. He’s always been an 
early-to-bedder, smokes little, drinks three quarts of water daily. 


“height and nose.’”’ Asa matter of fact, there is nothing 
noticeably wrong with his nose, and his five-foot-eight- 
and-one-half-inch height is the average of all men in the 
U. S. armed services. If he ever confers with leaders 
of the big powers, he will be pleasantly surprised to find 
that he is three inches taller than Mr. Stalin and two 
inches taller than Mr. Churchill. Dewey’s 160 pounds, 
solidly distributed over his broad-shouldered frame, 
make him look bigger than he is. His face has a lumi- 
nous quality like his wife’s, well scrubbed, with a happy 
confidence. His eyes are such a deep brown that they 
appear black. 

His sons Tommy and John look and act exactly like 
him. They are both in the thriller-diller stage, and the 
gloomy pile of rock called the Executive Mansion in 
Albany, which for seventy-five years has seen gov- 
ernors come and go—Grover Cleveland, Theodore 
Roosevelt and Franklin Roosevelt—to the White House, 
provides a proper spine-chilling setting for their cops 
and robbers. Mr. and Mrs. Dewey both admit that the 
turkey-red hall downstairs is the perfect spot for a mur- 
der, With the great Dane, Canute, barking at their heels, 
the boys love to race down its baronial length to the 
vast stone fireplace at one end. The only time the an- 
cient mansion quiets down is when they are upstairs 
absorbed in the radio adventures of Dick Tracy and the 
Green Hornet, gathering new tips on gangster tech- 
nique. A business friend of the Deweys, riding down to 
New York on the train with Tommy the other day, re- 
lates that the boy suddenly whipped out two toy pistols 
and accosted him over the financial page of the Times, 
demanding to be read a comic book. 

When the boys get too obstreperous for their mother, 
the governor can always set them back on their heels 
with a quiet spoken command. When at Albany, he usu- 
ally hurries home in the late afternoon to take a dip with 
them in the mansion pool installed by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt when he was governor. After dinner, Dewey plays 
with the boys until their 8:30 bedtime, repairing their 
model planes, playing pinochle, or enjoying an hour or 
two of music. Not until the boys are off to bed does he 
take out a brief case full of ponderous state affairs. 

Mrs. Dewey has always tried to keep the same hours 
as her energetic husband. ‘‘When he stays up until one 
or two in the morning, I do the same, writing letters or 
doing the darning.”’ This is not very often, however, as 


* * 


the governor likes to be in bed by 11:00 or 11:30. In- 
variably he is up by 8:30 A.M. The two of them are still 
as absorbed in each other as a pair of newlyweds; when 
she hears his car come in the drive, she calls down into 
the vast turkey-red hall below, ‘‘That you, my sweet?” 
Every dress or hat she buys must be approved by him; 
he doesn’t like her to look too “girly” or ruffly, and he 
definitely hates extreme hats which, she claims some- 
what wistfully, ““I can wear.’’ When she did over the 
upstairs of the Victorian mansion in Albany, she con- 
sulted him at every point, even to slip-cover samples 
and shades of paint. 

A seasoned, and therefore somewhat cynical, Wash- 
ington reporter told this author that the thing which 
stirred him most at the Republican Convention was 
Mrs. Dewey’s face. She sat there, completely unaware 
of that vast, sweltering, noisy audience, her eyes fixed 
unswervingly on her husband’s face. ‘““She must have 
known that speech of his backward and forward,” the 
reporter said, ““yet she never looked to the right or left. 
She didn’t look like a mother fidgeting over a kid recit- 
ing a piece at school, either. She just sat there, per- 
fectly relaxed and still, with such a glowing, rapt ex- 
pression on her face that I fell completely in love 
with her.” 

Back home in Albany, the two Dewey boys were lis- 
tening to their father speak too. Finally Johnny, the 
younger, asked his brother, “‘ Just what is a Republican 
Convention?” To which his brother Tommy replied, 
“That’s when the Republicans get together every four 
years to decide who’s going to run against Roosevelt!” 

As often as they can, the Deweys like to get away to 
their farm, Dapplemere, in Dutchess County, New 
York. The lovely white twelve-room Colonial house 
with its 300 acres cost Dewey $30,000 five years ago 
and is the sole home he owns. Two tenant farmers take 
care of his dairy herd of 100 Holsteins and raise cattle 
feed. Dewey is proud to say that the farm manages to 
pay for itself. Perhaps because he has never allowed 
himself to be photographed in overalls on a tracter or 
behind a plow—the two boys are the only real “‘dirt”’ 
farmers in the family—Dewey has escaped the jibes 
usually directed at the gentleman farmer. The tag that 
he is a “‘man in a blue serge suit’ is also false; he has 
not owned a blue serge suit in several years. And his 
shirts are always unstarched. 
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Although he likes people, the governor prefers to have 
them around on a small scale, so that the Deweys have 
never given receptions or teas for hundreds of people. 
His manner is direct and earnest; he rarely tells a joke, 
and the Broadway kind of wisecrack has no appeal for 
him. Even with the most casual handshake, he fixes 
his intense probing eyes on the person he is meeting in 
a way many find disconcertingly reminiscent of his 
district-attorney technique. Behind that gaze is the 
story of a small-town boy who came, like Lochinvar, 
out of the West, to prove that big-city wickednéss.is no 
match for earnest rustic virtue. ; 

Thomas E. Dewey was born in Owosso, Michigan, 
and although his father, editor of the Owosso Times, 
never made more than $1800 a year, “‘ We always lived 
on the best street in town.” Less fortunate residents 
dubbed it ‘Piano Street’’ because the families there 
were the only ones in town who could afford pianos. 
Dewey belonged to the Boy Scouts, peddled The Satur- 
day Evening Post and won a bicycle, and was never 
absent from or late to school a day in his life. One 
summer he spent working as a hired hand on a farm; 
during another, he set type by hand for his father’s 
newspaper. He was only sixteenywhen the first World 
War was over. 

At the University of Michigan he continued this ex- 
tremely conventional kind of life by working his way 
through college, and singing in church choirs and the 
glee club. He claims now that he never seriously con- 
sidered becoming a singer, but wanted instead “‘a good 
law practice, a family and a home in the country.” Cer- 
tainly there was no indication in any of this that in fif- 
teen years he would be hunting down such celebrated 
underworld characters as Lucky Luciano, and putting 
on the witness stand Cokey Flo Brown and Crazy Moe. 

When he had graduated from law school, and before 
settling down to work, Dewey decided to see Europe. 
His father, ‘‘who always spoiled me a little,” gave him 
some money and he earned more by singing church 
solos for $15 a week. With a young friend from Mich- 
igan, Dewey went to England, where he bought an old 
Ford for $130 and bumped through the English country- 
side. Then they sold the car and went bicycling through 
France until a severe lack of cash sent them pell-mell 
for home. They were so broke that they didn’t eat on 
the train between New York and Michigan, arriving 
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" WIDE WORLD 
jages of congratulations spill over Dewey’s desk, usually 


iculously bare. This was the day he was elected New York’s 
nor, in 1942. First time he ran for governor he was de- 
id. Dewey would be our youngest U.S. President, if elected. 







ja hymnal at Christ’s Church at Pawling is scribbled, ‘*The 
weys right in front of you!’ The two boys are always 
ptted as Tom Dewey’s sons. Below—The governor relaxes his 
Beal nickel-a-hole ante when he plays golf with his wife. 
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MUNKACSI 
For thirty-five years Whitehead has been breaking 


in N. Y.’s governors’ wives on all the details of offi- 
cial entertaining. After Al Smith, F.D.R. and the 
Lehmans, he finds Dewey’s life very simple indeed. 
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The Deweys are passionately fond of music—the gov- 
ernor likes to sing Pagliacci in the bathtub, and duets 
with his wife from Oklahoma! When he was a strug- 
gling New York lawyer, she earned more than he did. 


MUNKACSI 
Very bright, very positive and full of yeast, Thomas Dewey (right) and John 
thunder through the Executive Mansion with a great Dane, play ack-ack 
games constantly. The governor mends their model planes, beats them at 
pinochle, can always control their high spirits with a quiet-spoken word. 
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Dewey with his wife and mother, at his birthplace in Owosso, 


Mich. 
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His father, editor of Owosso Times, never made more 


than $1800 a year—‘“‘but we lived on the best street in town.” 





INTERNATIONAL 
Mrs. Dewey wears conservative hat—the governor’s choice; he 


hates extreme hats which, she claims wistfully, “I can wear.” 
"I fell completely in love with he 


r,”? was a reporter’s verdict. 
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home in Owosso famished. It was on this Euro- 
pean spree that Dewey first began to grow his 
mustache. 

In 1925 Dewey started work with an illustrious 
New York law firm, with twelve partners and 
twenty-eight associates ahead of him. His salary 
was $1800 a year. Later he joined a much smaller 
firm, and in three years was earning $3000 a 
year—enough, he thought, to get married. 

He had met Frances Hutt five years previously 
in a Chicago singing studio. Perhaps the fact 
that she was living in New York induced him 
to choose Columbia Law School; at any rate, he 
continued to see a great deal of her. “I can’t re- 
member when I began to like him,” Frances 
Dewey says now, “but I think it was long before 
he began to like me.” With her fine mezzo- 
soprano voice, Frances was on her way toward a 
distinguished singing career. She toured briefly 
with George White’s Scandals as soloist and also 
sang in Paramount theaters throughout the 
country. 

In New York, she lived at the Y.W.C.A.’s 
Studio Club, where room and board cost her $14a 
week. She still writes to many of the friends she 
made there. Recently, while visiting the Studio 
Club with his wife, Dewey remarked that he had 
the same fault to find with the living room as in 
his courting days: too well lighted! 

Frances and Tom were married at the little 
chapel of St. Thomas’, in New York, and went to 
Havana on a three-week honeymoon. Frances 
quit work at once, but continued her singing les- 
sons for a while. Her teacher, considered the 
best in New York at that time, wanted to coach 
her for the role of Carmen at the Metropolitan. 
When she explained that she had no intention of 
working toward an operatic career and what she 
really wanted was to raise a family, the master 
stormed, “Any woman can have a baby! But 
you, you have a voice!” 

The newlyweds moved into a two-and-a-half- 
room walk-up at 116 East 83rd Street and 
Frances did all the housekeeping. In those days, 
music meant a great deal to them both, and their 
prize possession was a grand piano, so big that 
it took up half the living room. Whenever they 
had a guest, the question was, “‘Should he sleep 
on the piano or under it?”’ They still have the 
same piano, at their home near Pawling. 


As soon as Dewey began to practice law in New 
York, he became an active member of the Young 
Republican Club. He had been raised, he says, 
“to hate Tammany Hall,” and this was his first 
incentive to enter politics. Besides, it was in his 
blood. His grandfather, George Martin Dewey, 
was one of those ‘‘radicals’’ who founded the 
present-day Republican Party in 1854 ‘‘under 
the oaks” at Jackson, Michigan, and then 
stumped the nation for the new party. This same 
grandfather was a third cousin to the hero of 
Manila, Admiral Dewey. 

Frances Dewey grew up in the Southwest, 
home of so many American beauties. Her father, 
a trainman, had migrated from Ottumwa, Iowa, 
to Sherman, Texas; her mother was descended 
from the Jefferson Davis family of Mississippi. 
Frances went through high school in three years, 
“more or less’”” majored in chemistry, perhaps 
because she had fallen in love with her chem- 
istry teacher, “like every other girl in the 


school.” Years ago she started collecting ele- 
phants as a hobby—‘“‘And now look what it’s 
led to!” 


Three years after his marriage, Dewey’s salary 
had leaped from $3000 to $8000 a year, and he 





But what do we. actually know about them? Does their jive talk cover 
a multitude of sensible or goofy ideas on smoking, drinking, necking, parental 
discipline and the kind of life they want? Meet Rebin Roberts, by 
Maureen Daly, will speak for teen-agers in 
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was offered the post of Chief Assistant U. § 
torney of Southern New York at less money 
this important post, he had sixty lawyers y 
him, most of them a good deal older tha) 
twenty-nine years. A few years later, he be) 
special prosecutor to investigate vice and) 
eteering. This was when he burst open the ) 
titution racket in New York City and bro) 
such unforgettable characters to the wil) 
stand as Lucky Luciano, Stone-faced Petty 
Gashouse Lil. Later, when he became dis) 
attorney and sent Jimmy Hines and Fritz Kk) 
to prison, along with many others, a pric 
$25,000 was placed on his head by the ur) 
world, and he was forced to have a bodyg| 
wherever he went. He used to delight in gij 
his bodyguard the slip, until it was pointed 
to him that the detective would lose his j« 
anything happened to Dewey. 


Even before he was district attorney bac 
1934 and 1935, Dewey was in private law pra 
where he made something like $60,000 in eigh 
months. In 1942, after his term as district at 
ney, his earnings were very much larger. His 
ent salary is $25,000 a year. The Deweys, howe 
have remained economical from long habit. . 
on recent campaign tour with her husb; 
Mrs. Dewey took only two suitcases of clo 
and did her own laundry. Her formula for 
ing a few clothes go a long way is to “‘stid 
black and white.” She generally buys a Ww 
evening dress to please her husband. 
She has no trouble with shoe coupons, 
gives most of hers to the boys, who scuff s 
out easily. Neither of the boys wastes any t}} 
poring over schoolbooks, and both get hd 
marks. They also practice on the Executive Mj 
sion’s two_pianos—one upstairs and the oi 
down—without urging. Mrs. Dewey let tl 
both beg for piano lessons for a year before 
consented—that way, she says, they apprec 
what they’re getting. 
Now Tommy plays and enjoys Bach. 1 
enthusiasm his mother shares. Some of her ot 
likes include Katherine Mansfield, Ernie P| 
babies, everything that goes with homemak 
listening to or playing on the piano Brat 
and Bach, things that smell good, flowers ; 
people. ; 
The governor shares her love for domesti¢ 
and doesn’t let his job as chief executive of | 
most populous state in the Union keep him fr 
enjoying his family. They have picnics togetk 
play and study together; in fact, do everyth 
together. Often he will leave guests in the livi 
room while he slips off to see the boys at bedti 
Nearly every wife tries to persuade her 
band to stay out of politics, because of its un¢ 
tainties, its heartbreaks and the vicious atta 
that are nearly always made on a man in pul] 
life. In this, Frances Dewey is no exception. 
is in many ways, however, the ideal partner fc’ 
man in public life. She is a good listener, an | 
cellent judge of people, and has an unusual gr. 
of affairs both at home and abroad. The gover} 
discusses many things with her and is of| 
guided by her advice. He reads his speeches 
her, and has her listen to others on the radio | 
then report fully to him. 
When asked what she considered the most ( 
ficult part of being a wife of an important pul! 
figure, she gave a typical Frances Dewey answ} 
“From a selfish, possessive angle, sharing ye 
man with the world.” And then she added, “7 
most rewarding part is the pleasure of havi 
more people know him as you know him.” 
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‘7 ...with flavor so good it “Melts in Your Mouth!” 
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sf All growing children need energy food. From American farms exclusively 
My, And everyone today needs a “lunch that come the fresh pasteurized, cultured skim 
" packs a punch”—provides its share of the milk and pure, digestible vegetable oils which 
1) “Basic 7” foods in a day’s ideal diet. So put make Nucoa so wholesome and delicious. 
mi Bread ’n Nucoa in those lunch boxes you Nucoa is smooth-churned...a joy to spread. 
pack! Nucoa is a nutritionally approved And Nucoa’s flavor never lets you down. 
spread for bread in Group Seven of the For Nucoa is freshly made the year round, 
LJ = ort a ns “c c ,?? ~ 4 a i 
t) “Basic 7.” Each pound provides 3,300 food- on order only. There is no “storage” Nucoa. é 
energy calories and—winter and summer— Try Nucoa on hot toast—the severest test 
a : : uae mess : aa atys asce way 
at least 9,000 units of Vitamin A. of flavor. See how deliciously fresh it tastes! do kita Atala Nucow Balden-yellow ‘ith at 
; « 
the pure Color-Wafer included in each pack & Qe Toy 
age. For seasoning vegetables, sauces, etc., * £ * 
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Mrs. Roosevelt and Mrs 


F YOU were Mrs. Roosevelt or Mrs. Dewey, your 

ability to meet people would be a necessary part of 

your social equipment. More than that, it would be 

a vital factor in your husband’s political activities, 
When a husband is traveling the bumpy road of politics, 
social adroitness and a talent for widespread friendliness 
are all-important wifely gifts. 

Does that let us out then, you and me, whose hus- 
bands, brothers or sons are not likely to be scheduled for 
political limelight? Not at all. The ability to meet 
people with ease and a winning manner, and to get 
along with them afterward, is as useful an asset as one 
can have in life. It is an ability, too, especially valued 
by American men in their womenfolk, since in our way 
of living it is the little woman who is expected to keep 
up the social and community fences. Whether she is 
planning a program for the parent-teacher association, 
or a party for the country club, she is expected to dis- 
play a fine mixture of tact and talent. If she can, further- 
more, provide the genial atmosphere that warms the 
heart of a grouchy boss or a hard-to-get customer, 
brought home for softening, she is indeed a jewel. 

Remember all those stories you have read, where the 
young husband got the contract because the smart little 


- Dewey both cleverly realize that a 


Beauty Editor of the Journal 


wife knew how to play hostess to perfection? Or that 
other plot, where chilly, standoffish communities were 
thawed completely by the charm and neighborliness of 
young Mrs. X? They are true too. Or could be, for 
no alchemy works greater magic than that of a good 


bOVvT— 


Aet apologetic about your appearance— 


or your house. Do the best you can by both, 
then forget them. 


Gush. Better few words than fevered ones. 
Laugh nervously to cover a pause. You 
transfer your embarrassment to your audience. 


Feel you have to talk about “terribly 
important’? matters. Simplicity is very re- 
laxing. 


Think you are the only shy person 


in the room. Everyone is shy sometimes. 
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wife’s social talent smooths a husband’s road. 
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personality. It is a pity that schoolgirls are not required 
to spend at least half as much time studying the art of 
getting along with people as they do at piano practice. 
There would be a lot more happy and successful women 
around. For the trick can be learned. That is the joyful 
truth. Granted that it comes more easily to some than 
others. Well, so does the art of reading, yet everybody 
learns to read. 

Let us begin at the beginning, with introductions, 
since that is how most people meet for the first time. 
Do you like to meet people? Do you like to introduce 
them to others? If your answer to these questions is 
“No,” do you perhaps excuse yourself by saying, ‘I 
have such a poor memory for names’’; or, “‘I never 
know what to say”? 

There is a solution to both these difficulties. Your 
problem in remembering names may well be because 
you did not listen carefully in the first place, or because 
your hostess did not speak clearly. In the latter case, 
you need have no hesitancy about asking for the name 
again, or even for its spelling. People are properly proud 

and possessive about their names and like to have them 
accurately understood. Do you like your name slurred 
Over Or mispronounced ? (Continued on Page 172) 
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It’s Revion’s wonderful color idea. . . to give you an Me AU ACLS 
“Pink Lightning" lipstick . . . and more intense “Pink Lightning" nail enamel! 
Both members of the frankly daring fuchsia color family . . . 
to charge your lips and fingertips with that same startling play of 
Pee ad important new two-fone coufourier designs. oa 
Both perfect proof of POI en en one | “ 
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By Judy Ga 


“qpUR kind of home’ 
course that means ;f- 
thing so different, sof 
and personal to each} 

every family in the world], 

naturally there’s a fascinating el] 
in the house’s personality with : 

new family that comes to li} 








World’s most envied doghouse 
occupant—Fala, of course— 
” * suggests using a spray when 
washing your dog. Easier for 
you, more fun for him. He also 
says that a damp chamois will 
TOM: “Bran may be good for me. But TOM: “Say...maybe you've got remove dog hairs from uphol- 
its flavor gives me the blues.” something here...It’s good!” stery. But Fala eats a balanced 

diet so that he doesn’t shed! 
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MARY: “This kind won’t.It’s Nabisco MARY: “Of course! And notice how the White House or the Game 
100% Bran, made by the folks who small the bran fibers are! They’re Mansian: t 
bake Ritz Crackers. They sure know double-milled ... that makes them Perhaps you’re married to a d f 
how to make foods taste good.” finer, less likely to be irritating.” or a war worker, whose hour}, 


“when you see me, dear,”’ or jus! f 


gregarious soul who loves to sf 
his friends, “Come on home to 
ner!” Next time you feel that 7 
schedule’s a little trying, and fle . 
ity, that virtue which keeps us yf. 
and frisky, has reached the vanit 
point, give a thought to Henr 
Nesbitt, housekeeper of the counf 
necessarily most flexible housef 
the White House. iT 
Here the world’s great are the} 
of the house’s friends who co 
dinner, anywhere from one to} 
hundred! Though nowadays to 
not likely to be more than half | | 
number. And willy-nilly, guests} 
three courses—just soup or such, 1 
dish with salad, and dessert, ¢ 
White House appetites, too, are r 
by ration points. | 








MARY: “And you know Nabisco 100% 
Branis such an easy way to helprelieve 
constipation due to insufficient bulk.” 










TOM: “Give me this every morning 
and you'll end my breakfast blues.” 
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When Mrs. Roosevelt cam@¢ 
live at the White House, bt} 
ing Mrs. Nesbitt with her, kite 
and “‘working’”’ rooms were am 
the first to achieve pleasanter, fr 
efficient personalities. Because J) 
Roosevelt believes so sincerely } 
the White House should preser} 
true picture of the American ideé| 
home—a place where those who wi 
as well as those who live and visit,| 
comfortable and happy. So, out ci 
tired old drains and pipes—in ¥ 
modern healthful plumbing. Pant! 
and dumb-waiters, located for cr 
mon sense and convenience, appeal 



























SO MILD-ACTING BECAUSE = = — wexxnn2-neeeenccee a 


IT’S DOUBLE-MILLED - Around him the President, ul 


so many men, enjoys a com: 
panionable clutter of things re- 
mindful of people and places— 
while Governor Dewey, like sé 
many others, is of the austeré 
clear-top school. Which reminds 
you of your husband’s desk? 





Thank your lucky stars for double-milling, the 
special process that breaks down the fibers of 
Nabisco 100% Bran making them smaller, less 
likely to be irritating. You’ll enjoy this bran in 
delicious muffins (the recipe is on the package) 
or as a tasty breakfast cereal. Look for Nabisco 
100% Bran in the yellow-and-red package. 
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This seal means that the 
Council on Foods and Nu- 
trition of the American 
Medical Association has 
accepted this product and 
its advertising. 


If your constipation is not helped in this 
simple manner, see a competent physician. 


NABISCO. 





BAKED BY NABISCO e NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 













Candidate for the White House 
doghouse: Canute, the Deweys’ 
beloved pup. Early training 
taught him to be graceful as 
it’s possible for a great Dane to 
be about knocking over chairs 
and bric-a-brac. Dines once a 
day on horse meat, so he’s no 
point problem, just pure joy. 
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ff accustomed to an apart- 
ise, you’d probably feel 
(hrough-the-Looking-Glass 
everything seems at least 
isize! But if you like pan- 
nuch as the President does, 
ick your lips at the big pan- 
Hle, built in as part of the 
itric stoves. And imagine, 
ih watering, gallons of home- 
» bubbling from the bathtub- 
[tric stock pot. That busy 
imos cabinet on wheels could 
1a tale, for it whisks hot food 
rer it’s needed in the White 
hen a conference is still going 
lunchtime. Even the tradi- 
brmous one that “‘got away” 
bedded down comfortably 
fish box, and the ice-cream 
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was your day to do the Presi- 
eakfast-tray cloths, for ex- 
The White House has no 
you see, so everything’s sent 
t Mrs. Nesbitt takes mighty 
e that commercial laundries 
) the flatwork have personal 
ons from her about mild soaps, 
and gentle, thorough rinsings. 


¢ in your house and my 
there is an eternal war waged 
hite House against waste and 
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asbitt’s weapons are gentle 
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n paint. And for the smooth 
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your house cold last winter? 

Xvernment plan will allow you 

sy to make furnace repairs or * M,¥> DAILY DNisws 
sonvert to another fuel. You 
also buy storm windows and 
rs, wall insulation. No down 
nent and up to. three years 
ay. Write the Federal Hous— 
Administration, Washington, 
C., for details. 
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This curious character isn’t any one you know. It certainly 
isn’t any one we know. In fact we don’t believe the 

man exists who wouldn’t prefer a crisp, white ° 

shirt to one that looks dingy and gray. 


But we /ave known women who acted as though their 
husbands couldn’t tell the difference. Not deliberately, 
mind you! They just didn’t know how to get all the 

dirt out of shirts—or any badly soiled garment. 


We get to know these women because a lot of them 
write to us--when they try Fels-Naptha Soap. They 
say this mild, golden soap, blended with naptha, 
makes washing quicker and easier. That it gets 
things sweeter and cleaner. They say they’ll 
never use anything else. 


These women are housekeepers 
-just like you. So we’re 
passing the tip along. 





the set for“ THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO” at M-G-M Stu 


A Wac* gets an intimate glimpse of this Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer motion picture production and visits with Van Johnson and 


Phyllis Thaxter, who play Capt. and Mrs. Ted W. Lawson, Mervyn Le Roy, the director,and Hal Rosson, the director of, photography. 


*Women’s Army Corps urgently needs you. Join the WAC now! 





TOM KELLE 


PAN-CAKE MAKE-UP originated by MAX FACTOR HOLLYWOOD 


Remember, there is only one “Pan-Cake’”’, the original, created by Max Factor Hollywood for Technicolor Pictures 


and the Hollywood screen stars, and now the make-up fashion with millions of girls and women. 
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vilivism 


HAT about criticism? I am always 
being asked if it troubles me, or 
makes me angry, or hurts me. 
Should we be affected by criticism, 
regardless of its source? In private life, 
of course, criticism is limited to friends 
and relatives and you live as you choose, 
and please or displease a limited group. 

Curiosity centers, I imagine, about 
people in the public eye, where there is an 
almost unlimited field for those who wish 
to criticize. If you listened to them all, 
would you ever do anything? 

Many people feel there is an advantage 
todoing nothing. It israther comfortable; 
you do not have to exert yourself physi- 
cally or mentally. You can accept all the 
privileges that come to you, and have no 
responsibilities. You are to be envied if 
your conscience lets you do it! 

One of the things which my critics 
most frequently stress is the fact that I 
am not elected to any office; therefore, I 
can have no sense of responsibility, they 
say, since no one elected or appointed me 
to any office, so it is clear that I must be 
seeking publicity. 

Let me disabuse them of that idea. 
People who live in a goldfish bowl cannot 
escape publicity. It is obvious that the 
President’s wife is not an elected official, 
but she has certain ob- 
ligations. First, there 
is the obligation to run 
the President’s house, 
his official house, the 
White House, paying 
due attention to all 
the rules and regula- 
tions which custom 
and the law lay down 
for the running of that 
house, which belongs 
to the people of the 
United States. 


Tuts is an obligation 
on which there is little 
difference of opinion; [Bs 
and if I confined my- Oth 
self to giving parties, 
even in wartime, my 
critics would be few, 








I imagine—though [iipemdemeas geese eee ae 


one cannot be sure! ; 
The differences arise in regard to other 
activities. As the President’s wife, a great 
many people throughout the United 
States think that you can get information 
for them which they cannot get them- 
selves, or help them to accomplish certain 
things which they cannot accomplish 
themselves. In both of these situations 
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they are quite correct, sometimes, in ap- 
pealing to you, and you are able without 
any impropriety to get them information, 
and sometimes to impart the information 
they give you to the proper people. 

There is one area, however, where criti- 
cism of any individual would be entirely 
valid. A good many people think that be- 
cause of your husband’s position you can 
exert influence to obtain favors which 
they could not obtain on their own merits. 
If you did this, you would quite rightly 
be criticized. All you can do with pro- 
priety is to give the facts as you know 
them to the proper officials and leave 
them free to investigate and proceed as 
they see fit. 


In THE natural course of events, how- 
ever, you get to know a good deal about 
the country and its people, and condi- 
tions and situations as they exist. This 
gives you an opportunity, perhaps, to be 
of service, and here is where criticism 
centers. 

Should the President’s wife, who is not 
elected to office, be interested in working 
conditions, for instance? She has rare 
opportunities for knowing about them 
if she has eyes, ears and understanding. 
Should she be blind, deaf and dumb? 

There is no question 
about it—all criticism 
is entirely permissible. 
There are no laws as 
to your conduct; you 
are a citizen, free like 
any other, so you live 
by your own judg- 
ment, tastes and con- 
science. Hence the 
question is: 

“How much atten- 
tion should the indi- 
vidual criticized pay 
to criticism?” 

No human being en- 
joys being disliked, so 
it would be normal to 


eteted een try to avoid actions 


which bring criticism. 
When it comes to de- 
ciding on whether you 
will be a Dresden- 

' china figure, daintily 
placed on the mantelpiece, and thus avoid 
any criticism; or lead a strictly personal 
life when the world is rocking on its foun- 
dations; or face criticism and at least try 
to live as an independent citizen of the 
United States, considering it your duty 
to use such opportunities as come your 
way for service as you see it, then the 
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decision, for certain people, will be easy. 
They will do and be damned; but the 
others, who won’t do, what of them? 
You might expect them to be praised, but 
that is not the way it works in many 
cases. In these situations you’re damned 
if you do and damned if you don’t! 

In the last analysis, you have to be 
friends with yourself 
twenty-four hours of 
the day. If you run 
counter to others now 
and then, you have 
enemies; but life would 
become unbearable if 
you thought about it 
all the time, so you 
have to ignore the 
critics. You know 
quite well, when you 
face audiences and are 
among crowds of peo- 
ple, that perhaps, 
everybody present dis- 
likes you cordially. . 
Then you do your best 
to make others see | 
your point of view; EL 2 ae oe 
but if you cannot win 
them over, you still ; 
must go on your way, (idetetete 
because each human 
being has an obligation to do what seems 
right according to his own conscience. If 
you are honest, you will always be your 
own most severe critic. 

There are two kinds of criticism which 
come to us all in this world. One is con- 
structive criticism. 

To be really constructive, criticism 
must come to us from people whom we 
know and whose judgment we trust and 
who we feel really care, not only for us 
as individuals but for the things which 
may be affected by the actions or atti- 
tudes which we take. 


Destructive criticism is always value- 
less, and anyone with common sense soon 
becomes completely indifferent to it. It 
may, of course, be cruel at times. Some- 
times it may be unjust and bring the in- 
dividual a certain amount of bitterness, 
but I think any sensible person soon 
learns to recover from the bitterness and 
to ignore the cruelty. 

To do anything constructive or crea- 
tive in this world, people must have some 
self-confidence. Therefore, other people 
who love them must always be careful, 
even in giving their honest criticism and 
Opinions, not to destroy completely an 
individual’s faith in his own judgment. 
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BY ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT 


It is sometimes better to let people 
make mistakes and learn from experi- 
ence. This may be less harmful than be- 
ing criticized, and being told over and 
over that something you are doing is 
wrong or inadvisable. Everyone who 
launches forth on constructive criticism 
should bear in mind the fact that it is 
sometimes hard to put 
oneself in anyone else’s 
shoes. What might be 
right for you may be 
quite wrong for some- 
one else, because the 
other person may ap- 
proach life from a dif- 
ferent angle. In ad- 
dition, I think that if 
you care about people 
you sometimes allow 
your judgment to be- 
come clouded, and 
criticize with a view 
to preventing them 
from doing things 
which you feel will 
bring them the diffi- 
culties of general criti- 
cism, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, succumb- 

‘soon ing to such considera- 

tions would perhaps 

be more harmful to them than all the 
outside criticism could ever be. 

Fear for those we love is one of the 
reasons that many of us are critical, and 
it is something which we should weigh 
very carefully before expressing ourselves. 

The people who love you may help you 
greatly, however, with some types of 
criticism. People whom you have never 
met, but whom you admire, can through 
their example give you inspiration, and 
frequently what they are and what they 
do and say will form the basis on which 
you criticize your own actions. 

To spend your life, however, thinking 
about “‘what will be said’”’ would result 


in a completely unprofitable and embit- 
tering existence. Since one of the chief 
things that human beings can do to be 


helpful in life is to be cheerful, it would 
indeed be foolish to dwell upon the crit- 
icism of those who can know little about 
you, who do not take the trouble to 
verify their facts, and who frequently 
have ulterior motives for the things 
which they say or write. 

I think it is salutary to read criticisms, 
even unkind and untrue ones. I do when 
they happen to come my way in the nat- 
ural course of events. I do not seek them 

(Continued on Page 171) 
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democratic. The most official din 
never extends beyond three cour 
and the food served to kings and que 
and generals is scarcely more elabor 
than your own company dinners—and 
distinctly American. Meals for just 

family are fewer than in any other ho: 
but Mrs. Nesbitt, White House housekeey 
makes sure the President’s favorites are 
the menu as often as possible. He’s m} 
fond of wild game and fish, partic 
pheasant and lobster, than almost 
other food; likes his coffee strong; en | 
old-fashioned rice griddlecakes with ma 
sirup for dessert occasionally. { 


| den the meals at the White House 











































HARRIS & EWING 


“What shall we have for dinner at | 


refrigerator.) The next morni 


the White House tonight? Mis: punch down. When light, but * 
Nesbitt searches for her answer doubled in bulk, shape into 2 large 

h iti 1 dish d 3 smaller loaves. Let rise again 
among the traditional dishes made pans, but not so much as for wk 


famous by former First Ladies. bread. Place in hot oven, 400° F., 
: bake fifteen minutes. Reduce hea 
350° F. and bake one hour longer. 

So MRS. GEORGE ; 
WASHINGTON’S CRAB SOUP Griddlecakes with maple sirup are 
: the White House informal menus 
Pick out the meat of 8 cooked hard- least once a week. Of all the 


shelled crabs, or use 4 pound of the varieties, this is the President’s f 
fresh cooked “‘picked out”? crab meat Sie 


sold in tins. Mash to a paste or chop 


fine 2 hard-cooked eggs. Add the <é y 
grated rind of 1 lemon, a little pepper, ™ , RICE GRIDDLECAKES 


Make it in a jiffy! 
Most luscious of party cakes, so 
easy! Just stir water (or fruit 
juice, milk or coffee) into Drome- 
dary Gingerbread Mix, and bake in 
layer pans. Makes rich, flavory, 
meltingly tender layers. 



























Top with boiled frosting or | tablespoon butter or margarine. W Beat 1 egg yolk. Add 1 cup milk 
whipped cream. For three 8-inch 1 tablespoon flour. Make a paste of mix well. Add % cup flour. B 
layers, as illustrated, use 2 pack- this. Seald 1 quart milk and stir in smooth with a wire whisk or an + 
ages of Mix. gradually. Add the crab meat and beater. Stir in 2 tablespoons mel 

simmer over low heat about five min- Rattecen margarine Bud fend 
1ese de DUS utes, stirring now and then. Add 4 teaspoons baking powder and 4 t 
Wren sae age Se cup cream, | teaspoon Worcestershire I 
Chocolate Studded Gingies: Ad 1/8 cup ne and maltae kaste—_ nba Se cea ed ‘4 
water and bits of semi-sweet chocolate teaspoon. The original recipe called he ¥ . 
to Dromedary Gingerbread Mix. for mEe addition of sherry wine just Mapes bectbery ot bit nee 
3 on a hot griddle. Turn once. Se 


Peanut Butter Gingies: Add 1/3 cup 


before serving. Serves 6. with sirup. Makes about 12 cakes. | 
water and % cup peanut butter. 


Ginger Crispies: Add 1/3 cup water and A neighborly gift of a loaf of home- Mrs. Roosevelt’s ritual of scrambl 
1% cups of any dry cereal flakes. made bread indirectly led Mrs. Nesbitt eggs on Sunday nights is as well kno 
For all. S:tyeeus creaibattor Bo Rave to the White House. Here is her famous as the President’s hobby of collect. 
teaspoons on greased cookie sheet. ce ship models. But in addition to 1 
i sany 2 ieee P. nsasesnetr a aully plates of od aie 
/ ny «-- ee - TA w HOLE-WHEAT BREAD are usually platters of cold cuts, sh 
proof. It’s a DROMEDARY Miz! string potatoes, mixed-vegetable sal 
Soften 1 cake fresh yeast in 4 cup cheese and crackers and coffee. 
lukewarm water. Add 334 cups more Records are kept in Mrs. Nesbit 


lukewarm water, 2 tablespoons brown 
sugar, 4 tablespoons’ shortening. 
melted, 3 teaspoons salt and 3 cup 


office of official menus—even down 
““who sat next to whom.” Here is 1 


molasses. Mix well. Stir in 3 cups menu for the official luncheon on July 
sifted whole-wheat flour (old-fash- 1944, in honor of Gen. Charles | 
ioned stone-ground whole-wheat flour Gaulle. 

if you can get it). Beat to a smooth Jellied Bouillon 

batter and add white flour. It will Broiled Chicken Currant Je 
take about 7'4-8 cups for the proper Asparagus Duchess Potatoes 
stiffness. Dlace in a greased bowl Carrots With Parsley 

and grease surface lightly. Let rise Combination Salad 
overnight. (We made our bread dur- Vanilla Ice Cream 

ing an August heat wave, so we Crushed Raspberries 


covered the dough and put it in the Angel-Food Cake Coffee 








| 
| way he lives. 
| 


mealtime—eats the same breakfast daily. 
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By Louclla 
; G. Sk 


instinctively prefers a well-balanced meal, for that’s the 
Like father, like son—his two husky boys 
have as rosy cheeks as the apples that come from their Paw- 
ling farm. No fussy appetites in this family—yet there are a 


( Sree? DEWEY simply radiates good health. He 


| few foods the governor doesn’t like. These are posted in the 
| kitchen as a gentle warning to the cook. His greatest food 
| enthusiasm is for apples in any form. 
| 
| 


)f you were having Governor Dewey as 
) dinner guest you’d make a big hit if 
you were to serve either of these two 


pple desserts. 
| 


APPLES IN BLOOM 


ore 6 large red apples. With the tip 
of a paring knife cut through the skin 
from top to bottom so that the skin is 
divided into about six sections. Try 
aot to cut into the meat of the apple 
any more than necessary. Place ap- 
ples in skillet. Add 1 cup water. 

over and steam until apples are 
ender. Remove apples and carefully 
work the skin off. Place apples in a 
dish. To the water in the pan add 1 
cup orange juice, the grated rind of 1 
orange, 2 tablespoons lemon juice 
and 1 cup sugar. Boil mixture down 
until about 14 cups remain. Pour 
sauce over apples and cool. Serves 6. 


c APPLE FRITTERS 


Make a thin batter of 1 cup flour 
sifted with 44 teaspoon salt, 4 cup 
milk, 1 tablespoon melted butter or 
margarine, 2 egg yolks and 2 egg 
whites, beaten separately. Peel and 
core 4 large apples. Cut in quarter- 
inch round slices and marinate fifteen 
minutes in a mixture of 43 cup lemon 
juice and 4 cup sugar. Dip apples in 
batter and fry in melted shortening 
or salad oil until golden brown and 
apples are tender. Serve with hard 
sauce. Serves 6. 


Governor Dewey likes a spot of mar- 
malade with his breakfast toast. Just 
any marmalade won’t do. Manlike, 
he’s partial to a special kind “like 
mother used to make.’”’ When the 
Deweys first came to live at the man- 
sion in Albany Mother Dewey made a 






Assistant. Todayl 
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special trip from Michigan to show the 
» mansion cook, Helen, just how! 
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[. DEWEY MARMALADE 


YWash 1 large grapefruit, 2 oranges 
and 2 lemons. Cut the grapefruit 
into eighths, the oranges and lemons 
into quarters. Remove seeds. Slice 
the fruit and rind in very thin slivers. 
The thinness is important. Do this 
first thing in the morning. Measure 
fruit and add twice as much water as 
fruit. Let soak all day. In the evening, 
cook ten minutes and let stand over- 
night. 
pulp and juice again and add cup for 
cup of sugar. Cook until transparent 
and of desired consistency —any where 
from one to two hours, depending on 
how you like it. Our batch produced 
16 six-ounce glasses. 


When the Dewey family dines alone 
the menu is sometimes planned around 
Chicken Maryland—a favorite of the 
governor’s. You might like to serve this 
“Dewey dinner” yourself sometime. 


Cream of Mushroom Soup 
Chicken Maryland With Corn Fritters 
Rice or Potatoes Green Beans 

Jellied Tomato Ring 
With Waldorf Salad 
Lemon Sherbet Beverage 


Unless there are guests, Mrs. Dewey 
lunches with the boys and Governor 
Dewey has a light tray meal at his 
desk. It is most apt to be a fruit or 
vegetable salad with toasted crackers, 
milk and decaffeinated coffee. He 
never drinks coffee as such. When the 
salad is a vegetable one, he likes to have 
a bit of fresh fruit on the tray. Cer- 
tainly a healthful lunch, you will agree. 


Washington, D. C. 


After the last war, eggs cost 92¢ a dozen, sugar 26¢ a pound. 
Let’s make sure that the price control we have in this war 

continues to keep prices down! 
checking prices in local stores, explaining OPA bulletins to 
overworked and shorthanded storekeepers. 
War Price and Rationing Board you want to be a Price Panel 


Give a few hours a week 


Tell your local 


The next morning measure. 






WITH DURKEES 
MARGARINE ! 
IN THE STUFFING 

AND ON HIM WHEN | 
ROAST HIM! ee 
















WEST OF THE ROCKIES 
IT’S DURKEE’S TROCO 


Durkee’s Margarine improves all foods ‘vm them and ov them! Smooth and 
perfectly blended, it’s made by a scientific process that churns the pure, 
nutritious vegetable oils right in with the fresh, pasteurized skim milk. 
All the important ingredients come from American farms . . . and every 
pound is enriched with 9,000 units of Vitamin A. Easily digested Durkee’s 
Margarine is a healthful, important ‘energy’ food. 


Fix the best-tasting holiday dinner 
ever ... with Durkee’s Margarine 
For stuffing; to baste your bird; to season your vege- 
tables; to spread on party breads; to bake delicious 
cakes. See, too, what a wonderful hard sauce it makes! 





BREAD STUFFING (for 12 lb. bird): 9c. day-old bread crumbs; 4c. minced 
onion; 1 tblsp. powdered sage; 2 tsps. salt; 1 tsp. thyme; pepper to taste. 
Mix all dry ingredients then add 1c. melted Durkee’s Margarine. 


HARD SAUCE: Cream 14 c. Durkee’s Margarine; work in 1 c. sifted con- 
fectioner’s sugar until fluffy. Add 1 tsp. vanilla; pinch salt; beat well. 
Makes 1 cup. For that final Holiday touch, add a dash of Durkee’s 
nutmeg or mace. 













SPREAD * COOK * BAKE * FRY 


One of the Bastc 7 Foods 
recommended in the U. §, 


SB Nutrition Food Rules 
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BY HENRIETTA MURDOCK 


Interior Decoration Editor of the Journal 

























F YOU were ifivited to spend a night in the White House, we could wish 

you no better luck than being assigned the Lincoln guest room. After 
writing a dozen or more notes to family and friends on White House sta- 
tionery—everyone does, you know—you would have a chance to look 
around. The handsomely carved nine-foot bed reminds you of your own old 
family treasures and might even inspire you to get them out of the attic and 
use them again. You would be fascinated by the room details, especially the 
famous carved bird’s-nest table, photographed below. A knock at the door 
* and Mrs. Roosevelt might appear to ask if your fire had been laid and to tell 
you when dinner would be served, and where the guests would forgather. 

On this page are photographs of a number of the intimate family rooms 

not open to the public. In these rooms presidential families have enjoyed 

the White House and its traditions for more than a century. The personal 
touches of those who have lived there throughout the years still linger ap- 
pealingly, always inspiringly to those privileged to be the President’s guests. 
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“The Green Room, where the first White House christening took place— 


John Quincy Adams’ granddaughter, Mary Louise—is now used for in- 





formal receptions and is furnished with fine antiques. ‘‘A President’s wife 





must have permission to buy new furniture for the White House; and a Fine Arts 





Committee must approve any gift of furnishings,’? Mrs. Roosevelt tells us. 
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The President's Desk is laden with an amazing collection of 


curios, carvings and party symbols. Only the President’s small 










grandchildren may enter the study unannounced, and they some- 






times sit on his lap and play with the animal collection while he signs 






important papers. Notice the presidential ash tray in the foreground. 
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20ing to sell something? If you want to get rid of a used 
refrigerator, bedsprings, typewriter, vacuum cleaner or 
shing machine, phone the price clerk at your local 
ration board. He’1l tell you the ceiling prices. If you 
charge more for these articles, you can be sued. 








“The Panily Living oom on the second floor was furnished by Mrs. 


| Roosevelt out of furniture found in storage. She had the sofas slip- 





egvered, but a half dozen grandchildren were too much for the springs and the 
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sofas were replaced a few years back. Every new First Lady ransacks the White 


House storerooms to see what she can resurrect from among the old treasures. 
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Have a “Coke”’= Join in the fun 


'...or adding life and sparkle to Halloween 


What’s a young folks’ party without refresh- 
ment? “Coke” is naturally a member in excel- 


lent standing with any group of youngsters. 


And there’s no better place to enjoy Coca-Cola 


than at home, served ice-cold right from the 


family refrigerator. Have a “Coke” is the invi- 
y g 


tation that starts a party off right and keeps 
it going. Coca-Cola adds its own life and 
sparkle to the natural gaiety of youth. When 
young people get together, Coca-Cola stands 
for the pause that refreshes,—symbolizes the 


sunny side of life. 
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“Coke”= Coca-Cola 
It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called ““Coke’’. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Look what 


clocks for after the war... . 


ear 4 © 


ettys doing! 


1. Betty is a war bride—married Bob 
on his last leave before going to sea. 
No chance to set up a home now, of 
course. But Betty isn’t a girl to be dis- 
couraged. She’s clipping ideas for that 
home out of the magazines. Shopping 
with shears—for things that will make 
their home livable and lovable. See 


what Betty’s clipped in Seth Thomas* 


(Remember, Seth Thomas clocks are nof available now) 





3. Since Bob is in the Navy now—later 
he’s sure to appreciate this clock. Ivll 
be nautical and nice on his bookcase— 
and will strike deep, rich notes on the 
hours and half-hours. 


2. Betty wants a living room a bit on 
the formal side. So she’s chosen this 
dignified Seth Thomas—solid mahog- 
any, inlaid with rare woods. Westminster 
chimes will peal the quarter-hours. 


ga%e 
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4. Seth Thomas alarm clocks never en- 
courage that “Oh-how-I-hate-to-get-up” 
feeling, even in the soundest pillow- 
pounders. They wake you up so cheer- 
fully! Betty has her eye on this one for 
their bedside table. 


5. Even if Betty could furnish her 
home now, she couldn’t of course buy 
Seth Thomas clocks. So she’s holding 
the War Bonds that thoughtful rela- 
tives have bought her as wedding pres- 
ents. Good taste all around, isn’t it? 


6. When you plan your post-war home—and why not start a scrap book today ?— 
remember that few things give a room such warmth and character as does a fine 
clock—a Seth ‘Thomas clock. Seth Thomas clocks for homes are not being made 
now. But just as soon as our country no longer needs our entire productive ca- 
pacity, there'll be even more surprising values in Seth Thomas clocks than ever 
before! ... All these clocks will be notable for their exquisite design, faultless time- 
keeping, and long-lived dependability—as all Seth Thomas clocks have been for 
more than a century .... Theyre something new and exciting to look forward to! 


4 


i Remember, Seth Thomas clocks are NOT available now. Seth Thomas Clocks, 
(= x Thomaston, Connecticut. A Division of General Time Instruments Corporation. 
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Seth Thomas Clocks 


SELF-STARTING ELECTRIC, OR KEY-WOUND 
The best is ALWAYS worth looking forward to 
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MAKING A HOME FOR “*THAT MAN?” 


(Continued from Page 153) . 


daily, and once a month mild soaping, then 
waxing and polishing. 

Even as you and I, she tries to fit big 
upheavals, such as cleaning the exquisite 
crystal chandeliers, around the man-of-the- 
house’s absences. If you’ve a head for figures, 
maybe you’d like to know that six men must 
spend a day and a half on each of those three 
breath-taking beauties in the famous East 
Room. There, too, eighty-seven and one half 
feet of parquet floor must be kept gleaming, 
though of course it isn’t in use so much now 
as in prewar times. 

Smaller rooms at the White House are 
like the youngest children in a big family. 
They wear ‘‘hand-me-downs” from the 
East Room and other state rooms. For Mrs. 
Nesbitt and Mrs. Roosevelt, thrifty as any 
other conscientious housekeepers, make 
things do to the last drop. Carpets are cut 
down and rebound, draperies turned- and 
shortened, chipped china filled in and re- 
gilded at the edges. Even worn-thin napkins 
carry on as hot-dish holders for the butlers 
(with monograms neatly nipped off and 
filed away, to show what became of them 
at the yearly inventory). 


At the Governor’s Mansion, too, you'd 
find parallels of your problems. Any woman 
who has ever stood 
in the middle of her 
living room and 
sighed, ‘‘Oh, I want 
to do something 
about this house,” 
would have lots to 
talk about with 
Mrs. Dewey. If you 
and your husband, 
too, like simplicity 
and airiness, with 
wide clear spaces 
and lots of light and 
sunshine, she’d be 
happy to tell you 
what she did to 
make the Executive 
Mansion feel like 
home when she be- 
came its mistress. 

Actual mechanics 
of running the man- 
sion, with its thirty- 
seven rooms, is 
handled with the 
expert ease of long 
practice by Mr. 
Whitehead, the tall, 
gentle superintend- 
ent, to whom Mr. 
Dewey is “my fifth 
governor.’’ And 
who says, with obvious approval in his 
tone, ‘““Mrs. Dewey isn’t the kind of lady 
who’d ever want to make extra work for the 
staff.’’ In fact, the staff seems to take great 
pride in the orderly habits and liking for 
neatness of the governor, Mrs. Dewey and 
the boys. 


HOMEMAKING 


Mrs. Dewey loves and appreciates 
the aura of past and tradition that the 
rather gloomy old mansion has in such 
abundance—wouldn’t want to change any- 
thing that contributes to that. But since it 
is home for a real family with busy happy 
lives, she has tried to create in their own 
living quarters the kind of cheerful home that 
brings rest and refreshment to a hard-working 
man. This she has done remarkably, with 
no great outlay of money—just lots of in- 
genuity and good taste. 

One of the first things she did was a simple 
little trick that would improve so many of 
our homes if we could summon up the 
gumption to do it! And that was to put 
away many of the “‘extras’”—ornaments 
and doodads sitting around for no good 
reason, with little or no decorative or func- 
tional value. Then,of course, woman-fashion, 
as she brought these up to the attic to store 
she toted others down! These others were, 
however, for her scheme of things, really 


Want the answers 


| 
WINS! cisco 


problems? Order the WARTIME 
MANUAL from the 


tohundreds of war- 


Reference Library, LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia 5, Pennsyl- 
vania, No. 2007, 25 cents. 


state seal. Now it 
LEAKS IN DOWNSPOUTS should occupies the place 
have prompt attention and clogging should of honor it deserves, 


be prevented—especially from ice whose weight 
may tear them from their supports. This can 
be done by spreading rock salt on the roof and 
in the gutter; and clogging from leaves can be 
prevented by keeping the gutters clean and in- 
stalling wire cages over downspout openings. 
You can now get excellent wooden guttecs. 
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treasures—or could easily be made usefi 
and beautiful. 8 

It took the combined efforts of 
Dewey, the governor and the bo§s paint 
to worry out a solution for the walls of the 
living quarters. The resplendent but som 
what shabby crimson paint from the state] 
downstairs hall came up here, too, and it wz 
mixed with gold leaf! But finally the wal’ 
emerged, a light happy green, pleasant bac} 
ground for slip covers of Mrs. Dewey 
favorite rose motif. 


Mrs. Dewey would tell you that she ha 


found white touches a wonderful refreshey) Lil 
giving most houses the same pickup a fres, 

white blouse does to a face. She loves whit) 
flowers, uses them in many of her flowe} yy 
arrangements. She knows, too, the deco P 
tive effectiveness of cool masses of shinin)) 1! 


green huckleberry leaves. f 
One of her foragings around the atti) ” 
yielded an old wooden loving cup. Treate) 
to a coat of snowy paint, this has a new leas, 
on life as an unusual lamp base. An olt) jg 
Victorian table, too, became white and look} . 
like a young girl again, against the soft greet il 
walls. But here is Mrs. Dewey’s most in 
genious bit of whitewashing. Remembe it 
way back to those big curved-bowl hanging} jy 
lamps made of bit: 
of multicolorec 
glass? They used tc 
be in everybody’ 
dining room ove 
the table. That’: 


Now they’re frosty % 
white, chains and 
all, with aluminum 
paint inside—and 
very, very smart! 


Another raing 
afternoon in the 
attie was rewarded 
by a real discovery. 
A painting, beauti- 
fully rich in color, 
of the old original 


in the governor’s 
private study. For 
other walls of the 
-mansion,whiehwere 
for the most part 
bare, Mrs. Dewey 
borrowed several 
paintings from the 
Albany Institute of History and Art. They’re 
mostly of the Hudson River school, the 
kind of thing that seems to belong in the 
mansion, hung strategically to break up 
too-large wall spaces. 


If your house hasn’t any closet room 
to speak of, you’re in distinguished com- 
pany: neither ha§ the Governor’s Mansion. 
Again Mrs. Dewey figured out a way to 
build a little “hall within a hall” of wall- 
board, providing closets for the boys and 
cupboards for their collections of model air- 
planes, which both Tommy and Johnny 
are devoted to and can identify unerringly. 

Mrs. Dewey has made haughty rooms feel 
friendly by rearranging furniture with an 
eye to conversational groups. Try it some- 
time in your own rooms—just seeing what 
can be done by different, happier groupings. 
Your husband will probably laugh a bit 
while you’re experimenting, but he’ll like 
the results if they’re pleasing. Even the 
governor teases Mrs. Dewey about liking 
to change things around just for the sake of 
changing! But he really doesn’t mean it; 
he knows it’s to make their home and his 
precious bits of home life more comfortable. 

Now, aren’t you just dying to get up into 
your attic? Or, at any rate, somebody’s 
attic? 
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| Our apologies to brides 
‘who marry in wartimes 


Lucky is the war bride who has been fortunate 
enough to find her favorite Holmes & Edwards 
pattern on sale. Taking “second choice,” un- 
‘}) matched designs, or “going without” has more 
J) often been the rule. 

The reason: we are engaged in war work 
instead of making our famous Sterling Inlaid 
) silverplate...the kind with the two blocks of 


§) sterling silver inlaid at points of wear of most 
} used spoons and forks. 

When Holmes & Edwards returns to the 
counters and shelves of your favorite silver- 


} ware dealer, we hope, you who have waited so 
§ long and patiently will be among the first to 
get a set. You can be sure we will do all we 
“can to make enough to go around... for you 
“very special brides” and for every woman 


who is waiting for the return of Holmes & 
Edwards Sterling Inlaid Silverplate. 






Copyright 1944, International Silver Co., Holmes & Edwards Div., Meriden, Conn. 
In Canada: The T. Eaton Co., lid. °Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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STERLING INLAID’ 
SILVERPLATE 
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HERE AND HERE 
It's Sterling Inlaid . 








Silently stealing through steaming tropic 
swamps and Jap-infested jungles, a never-ending 
transport bears all of war's essentials even to those 
solitary outposts in the farthest corners of the earth. 
Nestled among those valiantly convoyed rations 
are boxes labeled “Grapefruit Juice” . . . Florida’s 
canned grapefruit juice with its precious .vitamin C. 






war when a strong and vigorous America is 
needed ... an America armed with worlds of 
driving power and the blazing spirit of attack... 


TOMORROW on the bright path of new 
freedom when new vistas, new hope, new 


tasks, new opportunities for all will demand a 
strong America to rebuild a shattered world... 


TODAY on the bloodstained path of 


that call for 
VICTORY VITAMIN C 





















RICH IN VICTORY VITAMIN C 



















Every day in the week—Sunday, Mon 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Si 
day—these are the days when vitamin C 
be included in the rations that nourish anc 
tify all Fighting America’s millions with 
blooded vigor and health. That’s why ce 
less cans of grapefruit juice—rich in vite, 
C—are shipped from Florida to our mei; 
every fighting front...and it’s why Uncle: i 


has made certain a supply remains for } 
We 


j 


IT’S THE “COMMANDO FRUIt 


Rich in vitamin C that 
Commandos get every day 







FIGHT Colds! 
FIGHT Fatigue! 
FIGHT Weakness! 
FIGHT Infections! 
FIGHT Absenteeism! | 


AND 2 OTHER JUICES | 
oF —RICH IN VITAMIN C 


Although Uncle Sam has séj 
aside all the canned grapefru 
sections, and most of the canne| 
orange juice, blended juice, an! 
concentrates for the armed force! 
—someorange juice and blendes 
juice is available for civilians. | 















FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION 
Lakeland, Florida 
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STAR RANGES HAVE BEEN LEADERS SINCE 1895 


— 





Nature is nothing if not thorough—an all-or-nothing girl. 
The weather is so foul it is beginning to be exciting. 


Diary of Domesticity 


! 


HERE is nothing stingy about New 
‘England rains. Along about this time 
lof year we begin to say things like 
| Better get everything under cover. 
er scrub the kennels while it is so nice 
jsunny.”” I look out the window and see 
all rabbit of cloud hopping over the hill 
say feverishly, “I think I’ll wash the 
kets right away, this minute. One last 









hen it rains. The first day, I attempt to 
re it. The fury of water sluicing over our 
se. The shut-down sky. The general limp- 
of everything outside. I can’t seem to 
organized for any work. I keep thinking, 
aut until it clears up. The second day I 
myself it is good for the subsoil. The ever- 
ns will like it. Maybe the garden will be 
er next summer. Yes, maybe. But’ by 
- there is water in the cellar, and the 
lace isn’t better for that, nor the water 
ter, nor yet my lovely jars of food. Up- 
rs the woodwork feels damp. 
Je keep the fireplaces roaring. Of course 
woodshed is not full, and the only dry 
d we have is in that woodshed. By night 
he second day, we put on logs sparingly. 
1é’sits practically in the fire. The dogs, 
e sensibly, sleep and sleep and sleep. At 
it the wind changes, and it rains harder. 
ap at my husband. I am irritated at the 
cers for being able to sleep that way. If 
y sleep all night, how can they sleep all 
too? 
y the third day, usually, the wood gives 
_ This makes everything just dandy. Bob 
ies forth for logs that look as if they were 
ught up from the bottom of the sea and 
n equally well. Even the cannel coal for 
front fireplace is getting low. There is 
er on the window sills. The icebox looks 
f a fire sale had been going on in it. In 
rt, there is no good in anything. 
finally decide to go out for some shingles 
the fire, and I get out last year’s ski 
ts. And I find I can’t get them around 
middle this year. No amount of breath- 
in or pushing or struggling will get me 
de those pants. The awful implications 
his literally drive me distracted. It is the 
) hour. 


r By Gladys “Jaber 


Then the next morning, when I wake up 
and look out, I see it is raining even harder. 
It isn’t possible, but it is true. As I watch 
the long lines of water fling themselves at 
the soaked world, all at once I feel a reluc- 
tant kind of admiration creeping over me. 
Nature is nothing if not thorough, I think. 
An all-or-nothing girl. It is dramatic the 
way this rain builds up and builds up. The 
weather is so foul it is beginning to be ex- 
citing. 

I climb into my old corduroys and wrap 
up my head and go right on out. I suppose 
I feel.vaguely the way Alpine guides feel as 
they pick out a nice slippery glacier and 
mount it. The rain soaks right through every- 
thing and the yard is a running swamp. Go 
on, see if I care! I slosh down the road for 
the mail, feeling like those people you see in 
the newsreels doing things in tanks under 
water. Except, of course, I have no banana 
to eat. They always eat a banana under 
water. 

At the top of the road I can see Still- 
meadow behind me. My favorite legend is 
the story of Lyonnesse, the little village that 
sank beneath the waves and rises again at 
Christmas for one night, and the church bell 
rings over the sea and the villagers go to the 
little church and pray, and at dawn the vil- 
lage sinks again. Well, the house looks like 
a house in Lyonnesse. 

And it is very, very beautiful just because 
the rain is so intense. The world is nothing 
but water. The postman drives up and 
reaches the mail out with a long arm. His 
eyes smile, his wise Yankee face is framed 
in rain. Water swishes down the hood of the 
car. 

“How long will this keep up?” I ask. 
“You think it might clear up tomorrow?” 

“Well,” he says, ‘““might. And might not.”’ 

I feel perfectly content as I wade home. 
I also feel perfectly sure he knows just what 
the weather will be. But he won’t commit 
himself. I respect the fact. 

There is, of course, a good deal of pure 
tripe written about us Yankees. As a re- 
claimed Yankee, I can count myself in on it. 
It was only an accident that I was born in 
Colorado and lived all over the country half 












Grandparents will call to mind the “elegant gas 
stoves” that were the forerunners of the present- 
day White Star ranges. Before the turn of the cen- 
tury, products of Detroit Vapor Stove had a repu- 
tation for economical, efficient conversion of fuel 
into heat—as well as for modernity of design. 
And today that reputation is even greater! White 
Star gas ranges are regarded by many different 
classes of buyers as the ultimate in beauty and 
value. The White Star factories are now occupied 
mainly in turning out war products, but future 
plans include the quick resumption of all-range 


production once the go-ahead signal is given. 


Detroit Vapor Stove Division, Borg-Warner 
Corporation, Detroit 26, Michigan. 


A BORG-WARNER INDUSTRY 


al 


TODAY a limited number of White 
Star ranges are available, in two 
models, in the nation’s leading stores 
for essential users. 


"You Can’t Buy a Better Range 
Than White Star’”’ 


VEAPERS 
SINCE 
1895 
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is two pieces of liverwurst or bologna p 
gether with cream cheese. A deviled ¢ 
good, or chopped egg in sandwiches, 
Workers’ lunches, I find, should 
enough things of different color and te 
to keep from seeming mdénotonous, 
' 

/ 


| my life, South, West, Middle West and New 

| York—which is a very special locale. It 

| gives me a great deal of pleasure to recognize 
many of my traits as pure unadulterated 
Yankee. Close-mouthed. Mind your own 
business and never rush in and try to push 
people around your way. Never talk big 
about tomorrow’s eggs. 

Washed back into the house, I am giggling 
over a nice exhibition of it last week when, 
at a neighborhood party, one man asked 
another if he got his shaves in Woodbury. 
There was a full five-minute silence. Finally, 
having revolved the whole question pro and 
con, the second man delivered his answer. 

“Well,” he said slowly, “no.” 

Bob began his job to help win the war a 
short time ago. By the calendar it was a 
year ago today, but where has that year 
gone? He went into the Chase Brass Com- 
pany in Waterbury, which is around twenty 


sandwiches tend to be very dry eating} 
less there is a halved tomato Wrapped 
arately in the box, or a peeled tangeri 
anything moist and crunchy. The first } 
we still had a can of pineapple sticks} 
they were greeted with a real fanfare. 


Sister is the one who has the most tr 
adjusting to war diet. She puts hay 
the kennel beds over her dish as a mea/ 
persuading me that the contents shou! 
kept for someone else. Sister likes 
cooked meat and plenty of it. I tel 
we just have to do the best we can an 
says she doesn’t think it is very good 
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miles away, in the 
chemical laboratory. 
Since then we have 
belonged to the vast 
army of families re- 
volving around time 
clocksand night shifts 
and lunch boxes. 

One of the main 
difficulties with the 
night shift for Bob is 
that he never can 
figure out which meal 
it is he should be eat- 
ing at eight in the 
morning when he gets 
home, and what it is 
he is engaged with at 
four-thirty. At first 
he seemed to be eat- 
ing breakfast four 
times a day. He had 
his box lunch at the 
factory at three in the 
morning. He had 
breakfast at eight 
and another break- 
fast at four and a 
third odd sort of meal 
before leaving at 
night. 

“T wish I knew 
what meal I am eat- 
ing now,” he would 
say wistfully. 

As for me, I just ate 
off and on irregard- 
less. 

A minor battle 
over alarm clocks 
was another thing. I 
went to nine places 
trying to get an alarm 
clock, so Bob could 
have some kind of 
warning about get- 
ting up. I do think 
the Government was 
a little shortsighted 
to freeze alarm clocks 
just when three 
fourths of the world 
that never had one 
started to be ruled by 
their insistent toot- 
ing. When I finally 


Hymn of Praise and 


By Elizabeth Coatsworth 


We have gathered here before to 
ask Your help 
In various ways, 
But now we have come together in 
this place 
Only to praise. 


To ask for nothing, only to give 
thanks 
For what You have done: 
Your gifts of melting snow, and 
slanting showers, 
And for Your sun. 


For safety to our crops, and to our 
beasts, 
And to each field. 
Ours was the labor, but to You we 
owe 
The appointed yield. 


And maybe we should thank You 
even more 
For the increase 
In our own selves, for any added 
wisdom 
Or clearer peace, 


For any added friendship, or love 
either 
To make our ways 
Nearer to You. For good things 
multiplying 
We bring You praise. 


Praise! Praise! O Power glorious 
Beyond our knowing, 

Whose miracle is not so much the seed 
As the seed’s growing. 


































Feeding Esmé 
out canned fish i 
other little task, 
gin to wonder wh 
we couldn’t can ¢ 
fish for her, but 
I think how fey 
we are able to ¢ 
I can just see a 
jar with one | 
little sunfish i 
Esmédoesn’tevel 
milk, though she 
drink it tokeep T: 
from having it. 

Fresh meat iff 
problem in Tig} - 
life. If he doesn’t 
what I give himf, 
looks at me sc! 
fully and marche 
the door and jj 
out. Ten mini 
later he returns {f 
the farmer’s barn 
calls Esmé out td 
what a superior } 
rod he is, nice f 
mouse for her to 
mire! { 
There is a li 
more time to r 
these Novem 
nights. After I 1 
the books I sho 
like Reprisal 
The Seventh C 
and Paul Revere 
the World He L 
In, which I alw 
get around toa 
late, after evel 
else has read ther 
retire. blissfully i} 
the realm of poe} 
which eases the h 
and poses no in| 
national problems 

I can’t imagin 
world without poe’ 
I hope I never hi 
to. I ought to k} 
reading new poet! 
dare say, bu’ 
weakly fall back 
the old ones beca 













I love them so. Last night I reread T 
tram and found it all the richer for be! 
an old friend. Then Honey got in bed ¢ 
Esmé slid on the down puff and Star \ 
shrieking at the moon, which upsets } 
emotionally, and the neighbor’s old hou} 
dog hollered and whooped from the wo 
and I read Rupert Brooke: 


clutched one to my panting bosom, I felt as 
if I had the Koh-i-noor diamond, only more 
so. Otherwise, I suppose we should have had 
to stay up all the time. 

Lunch boxes were hard to find too. We 
finally dug up one that our daughter, Cicely, 
used in sixth grade. Packing same is a whole 
art in itself. Getting a robust meal that will - 
stick to a defense worker’s ribs on a good 
hard job requires a lot of figuring. 


} 


Still may Time hold some golden space 
Where I'll unpack that scented store 
Of song and flower and sky and face, 
And count and touch and turn them o’er — 


As I now, in the dark November night, : 
thinking of tulips blowing in the sun, a 
radishes and asparagus in the garden. 
spring moonlight and long cloudless day: 
June. 

Well, let it rain now, rain itself out. Ic 
unpack the scented store of spring and su} 
mer, no matter what the weather. 


I rry to vary the menu. Different kinds of 
bread. Crisp carrot sticks wrapped in wax 
paper. Cookies, or chocolate pudding in a 
tiny container. When we have chicken, I 
save the liver and broil it and make a sand- 
wich of it, sometimes with crisp bacon, some- 
times with tomato. Lettuce gets so wilted 
that it is a problem. It is better to wrap a 
scrap of lettuce separately in wax paper than 
to let it soak in the sandwiches. A fine idea 
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OUR sense of beauty... your 

good taste and pride in your 
home ...nowhere are they more 
truly reflected than in your living 
room. It is, in fact, the room you 
‘live in”’ most... the room which 
characterizes your home. And 
Kroehler living room furniture is 
not only the ultimate in beautiful 
styling—but in luxurious comfort 
and long life. 


Every piece of Kroehler furniture 
benefits from Kroehler’s exclusive 
5-Star Construction—your assur- 


Worlds Largest 


LADIES NOME JOURNAL 


ance of sturdy, enduring service. 


So, start planning your Kroehler 
living room now... let your Au- 
thorized Kroehler Dealer help. Re- 
member, the famous Kroehler 
quality label makes furniture buy- 
ing a real investment. 


KROEHLER 5-STAR CONSTRUCTION 
ASSURES LASTING DURABILITY 


1. Scientifically constructed hardwood frames 

2. Noncollapsible spring-filled seat cushions 

3. Only clean, sanitary fillings 

4, Nonsagging steel web seat under-construction 
5. Kroehler quality craftsmanship 


s START PLANNING 
THAT LIVING ROOM NOW! 


Look for the Kroehler Label. When buying living room 
furniture ask your dealer to show you this mark of 
Kroehler craftsmanghip. It’s your guarantee of famous 
Kroehler 5-Star Construction. 


Furnttwre Manufacturer 


KHL, 





KAU 
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A The tilt of her head... 


is one of poise and contidence oe 


the emile in her eyes 


° without fear 
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social 
error. Sewn or pinned inside all her lovely clothes are 
Kleinert Dress Shields —surest protection against ruinous, 


embarrassing, underarm stains. 


Lightweight and cool, Kleinert shields keep your preci- 
free from dull 


ous clothes daintily reels faded 
disco lorations 3 


manufacturing experience, their protection 1s guaranteed. 


@ 





T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DRESS SHIELDS 


BEFORE YOU BUY ANY DRESS SHIELD, READ THE KLEINERT GUARANTEE 
PRINTED ON ALL OUR ENVELOPES. ITASSURES YOUR COMPLETE SATISFACTION 


5 Because ot iGlemert* half century of 
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MEET THE ROOSEVELTS 
(Continued from Page 144) 


“Gee, ma,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I thought par- 
ties just happened. I didn’t know there was 
all this arranging to be done!” 

If Franklin Roosevelt had remained a 
full-time Hudson River squire, the chances 
are preponderant that Mrs. Franklin would 
have worked out a full and busy routine as 
the squire’s lady. For as a part-time squire’s 
wife these days, she spends three months of 
each year at the family seat at Hyde Park, 
with flocks of grandchildren, cousins and 
dogs about her. For these three months she 
is actively a member of the local Democratic 
Women’s Club, the Red Cross chapter and 
the school-planning board. She is in and out 
of the neighboring country lanes in her gray 
roadster, knows the farmers’ wives for miles 
around, as well as every weaving pattern 
and pewter design turned out by neighboring 
craftsmen who used to work in her Val-Kill 
furniture shop. 

But through all this Eleanor Roosevelt 
has never ceased to be Eleanor Roosevelt. 
If she felt the need of a skill to further the 
kind of life she wanted to lead, she reached 
out forthwith and annexed it. She took toe 
dancing and ballet lessons at a professional 
Broadway studio because she felt tall and 


'|awkward. She took voice control lessons 


for her public speaking later. After seven 
years in Washington as the wife of the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, she decided 
she’d like to know stenography and typing. 
A little later she took cooking lessons, going 
three afternoons a week to prepare under 
the guidance of a former cook the evening 
meal for that cook’s family. She has always 


WOMAN OF TOMORROW 


(Continued from Page 18) 


Jeanie sat up on the bed. ‘Is that him? 
What’s the matter with him?” 

““Maybe he’s hungry. He can’t tell us if 
he is. All he can do is cry.” 

Jeanie slid off the bed and went to look 
into the bassinet. The baby was as tiny as a 
doll, with a funny red face and waving arms 
and legs. ‘Poor kitten,’’ Jeanie said, in the 
tone her father had used to her out near the 
blackberry patch. She touched one of the 
tiny hands, and it stopped waving and the 
warm, moist fingers closed tightly around 
her thumb. She looked over at her mother 
and smiled, and she thought of something 
she had once heard an older girl say about 
her little brother. 

“‘He’s a pest, isn’t he, mother?”’ Jeanie 
said tenderly. “‘Isn’t he an awful pest?” 


Tim O’Hara, the photographer, walked 
home from school with Jeanie, because he 
wanted to take some pictures of her in her 
own room. She kept on chattering all the 
way, and most of it was nonsense about 
crooners and movie actors. 

“Kitty is crazy about Frank Sinatra, and 
so is Ellie, but Helen and Ruth and I like 
Bing Crosby better. Of course maybe with 
me it’s because of the name—you know, 
Bing, like my boy friend I told you about.” 

Heaven help us! Tim thought. 

They came to the village square, and there 
in the center stood a large white billboard 
with the words “‘Bradley Honor Roll” in 
black letters across it, and underneath that 
the long columns of names. 

“All those are Bradley boys in service,” 
she said. ‘‘The ones with the gold stars are 
the ones who have been killed.” 

“Did you know any of them?” he asked. 

“Yes, sure,’’ she said. She looked at the 
names, and then she looked somewhere past 
Tim’s right ear. “I guess I knew about all 
of them.’”’ Appallingly, she giggled. ‘Phil 
Grant. I guess he was about the first boy 
I ever really swooned over.” 

Tim jerked his camera almost viciously 
against his chest. “All right, hold it.”” Maybe 
the boss wouldn’t like this one but it ought 
to be one of the pictures in the background 
of a modern American girl. She wouldn’t be 


galling to realize she’s doing such a bang-up 
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been a physical coward, she claims, but 
fact that others wouldn’t understand the 
fears made her conquer them. As a resy 
when her husband’s paralysis ruled him o 
as an active companion to his two young 
sons, Mrs. Roosevelt hied herself to a Y z 
took swimming lessons, learned to drive 
car, and forthwith set out with four boys ar 
two women friends on a three-week campi 
trek through Quebec Province. 

Later, when she galvanized her paralyt: 
husband into taking on the job of governc 
of New York, she became his eyes and ear. 
She trotted about, eagerly inspecting stat 9 
institutions for him. When she goes now t | 


ous, potent teamwork is an oom part, 
core around which every phase of the Roose 
velts’ life in the White House revolves today 
If you agree with the aims of this h 
band for whom she works around the clock i 
then this has turned out to be very com}, 
mendable—an outright saving, in fact 
whereby the citizenry get two for the price 
of one. If you don’t agree, then it’s rathe 


job, and you may wish—as a great many 
have. via the Gallup poll—that she’d sit 
home and crochet a bedspread. 
But nothing could be more unlikely. She’ 
has become a woman of affairs now in her: : 
own right, and will continue as one whether} 
or not her address changes these next four), 
years. Deliberately she creates each day—in Ips 
a nice balance of reason and emotion—so it 
encompasses husband, family and humanity, | 


giggling her empty-headed way through life, 
if it weren’t for the names on that billboard 
“Hold it,” he said, ‘“‘and try to look 
Don’t smile, Jeanie, will you? Those boys 
well, anyway, take my word for it, in this 
picture it will look better if you don’t smile.’ 


when you were talking about a boy, the ¥ 
same automatic way you always smiled } 
when somebody was taking your picture. — 
Even when the photographer told her toe 
stop it, Jeanie didn’t think about smiling. - 
She was thinking about Phil Grant. 

The Grants lived in an awful house, down > 
near the swamps. Jeanie had passed it once 
with her father. Most of the windows were 
broken and there was scarcely any paint on 
it, and as they went by a dirty, unshaven 
man had come out on the porch and stood 
there staring at them, swaying,. with an 
empty bottle in his hand. J 

“That was Mr. Grant,” her father had 
said after they went by. 

“Well”—Jeanie had looked straight 
ahead, her chin upy—“‘well, Phil can’t help it 
what his father’s like.” 

“No, Jeanie, he can’t. Maybe he can’t 
even help what he’s like himself. I’m not 
blaming the boy for anything. But what- 
ever the reason, he’s nobody for you.”’ 

She hadn’t answered. What was the use 
of answering? How could she explain about 
Phil? There were things that words were no 
good for—like the feeling she had when the 
small boys taunted Phil out in the yard 
after school, and he walked by without an- 
swering, without turning his dark head. 

There was even a verse one talented tor- 
mentor had composed to chant after him. 
It began with those time-honored syllables 
of derision, ‘“ Yah! Yah!” and went on about 
dopey old Phil whose father smelled like a 
still. It was not chanted out of hatred, but 
merely as a sport. 

But Phil did not understand this. He 


‘walked by with his face white and his hands 


twitching to be at his tormentors, but not 
daring to touch them. He was in school only 
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What’s Christmas 
without toys for little 
folks to cuddle? 
Bucking Bronco here 
is just one of many 
cute (and safe) snug- 
gle pets you can 
make so quickly with 
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*Sleepy-time Pals” 
make delightful gifts 

.. brighten any nurs- 
ery ...makeit sport 
for small fry to go to 
bed. A yawning 
bunny and a happy 
puppy are the theme 
of this BUCILLA en- 
semble . . . so easy 
to embroider and ap- 
plique! The set in- 
cludes 2 bound bibs, 
a crib cover, a pillow, 
|terry a 2 pictures and 2 huggable toys. 
luy the whole set or any part of it. At your 
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on probation, after half killing a boy his age 
who had made similar remarks to him, and 
if he were to so much as cuff one of these 
smaller ones —— 

“Why don’t you tell Mr. Duffy?” Jeanie 
demanded. “‘Why don’t you tell how they 
pester you? He’ll stop them.” 

Phil sneered—not a boy’s good-humored 
scoffing, but something deep and hitter and 
adult. ‘‘As if he’d believe me!” 

“But I’d go along. I’d say I heard them.” 

He looked at her quickly, and then away, 
over her head. ‘‘You keep out of my busi- 
ness, Jeanie, hear?” he said softly. “‘You 
keep away from me. Your folks wouldn’t 
like you having anything to do with me.” 

“Why not? You're as good as anybody— 
maybe better. Someday you’ll show them 
all.” 

He looked back at her, and for just an in- 
stant the hard bitterness went out of his 
face and his somber eyes cleared. Then his 
mouth twitched and he shook his head rap- 
idly once and walked abruptly away from 
her, down toward the house near the swamps. 

She stood still until he had gone, and her 
whole body ached with pity. She felt that 
she knew him and understood him as no one 
else did. She had felt this since the day he 
had been punished for beating up the boy 
who had taunted him about his father. 

The story had spread through the school 
that day, and Jeanie had watched him curi- 
ously as he passed by in the halls, going to 
classes, his dark head up and his dark, un- 
young eyes looking straight in front of him, 
a strange, intense, handsome boy in shabby 
clothes—unjustly punished, she felt sure. 
Later she had come upon him on her way 
home from school, hiding in the dark door- 
way of an empty store, his shoulders shaking 
with sobs, and his whole story had seemed 
clear to her. He was Jean Valjean. He was 
Edmond Dantés. He was Sydney Carton. 

And then he had turned and seen her 
standing there, and his dark face had twisted 
and reddened. “Get out of here! Beat it!” 
he had screamed at her. “‘Whataya staring 
at? Beat it, before I ——”’ 


Sue had been frightened, but firm. “I 
wasn’t staring. I was just walking by, that’s 
all. And you needn’t care because I saw you. 
I won’t tell anybody.” Her voice found a 
new depth, a new, rich, mature tenderness. 
“T understand.” 

He gaped at her. “What?” 

“T understand. I know you were just 
standing up for your father when you hit 
that boy, and I think it was the right thing 
to do; they shouldn’t have punished you.” 

“You think I hit him because of the old 
man? Not on your life!’ His face tightened 
up and hardened again into its mold of 
sneering bitterness. ‘“‘The old man can rot 
in his own gin. I only fight for myself, see?”’ 

The tough, ugly words rasped her, as 
though they were sandpaper drawn across 
her delicate skin, but she smiled at him and 
said, again, ‘I understand.” 

She became friends with him by the simple 
method of following him around, talking to 
him whenever she could, catching up with 
him after school, walking beside him until 
they came to the road where he went down 
to the swamps and she went up the hill. 

“What are you always hanging around 
for?”’ he asked her. ‘‘Why don’t you leave 
me alone?” 

She could not tell him exactly. She could 
not explain why she wanted to be near him, 
or tell him about the feeling she had that he 
needed her, because she did not altogether 
understand it herself. He accepted her 
finally. He let her help him with his English, 
in which he had always done poorly, and 
she was proud of his improvement. He even 
talked to her a little about wanting to make 
good on his probation, wanting to stay in 
school, so that maybe he could be an engi- 
neer someday. His eyes shone then, and his 
face changed, but after a bit he broke off 
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short, sneering at himself, and said: 

“Swell chance I’d have! Me!” 

“You would,” she told him. “You could 
be anything you wanted to be.” 

In the end he was expelled from school 
after all, for cheating in an English exam. 
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Dallas, Atlanta, Toronto, Melbourne, Sydney, Buenos Aires 
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Good walkers are these Golden Anniversary Educators! 


Good talkers about their many virtues are the smart women who wear then. 
Styles so appealing that you’d never guess at the comfort that goes 
along... 


leathers so fine that it makes both your shoes and 


your ration points go farther. Prices so low that these Golden Anniversary 


Educators are your Golden Opportunity! PP IS 


Fiftieth Anniversary Year 
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sold exclusively in 340 KINNEY shoe 
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on. Nis ‘State style number, 
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If there is no Kinney Shoe Store near you, send $3.95. (plus 25e shiy 
shoe coupon to Educator Shoe Corp., 2 Park Ave., New York 16, 
your size and width. STYLE 107, B—4 to 8; ST YLE 108, A—6 t 
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His paper was an exact replica of the paper 
of the boy next to him. It was a question 
of which boy had cheated, but there was 
really no question at all. One of them was 
the son of a town storekeeper, a nice boy, a 
good student—the other was Phil Grant. 

“T know you didn’t do it,” Jeanie said to 
him. ‘Whatever anyone says, I know.” 

He shook his head, his face turned away 
from her. ‘‘I did it, all right. I couldn’t re- 
member anything, and so I ——” 

“TI don’t believe it.” 

He turned and looked at her then and said 
fiercely, ‘‘Listen, Jeanie, I’m like my old 
man, see? I’m no good. Remember that.” 

She didn’t see him again until the day he 
left for the Navy, a boy of seventeen with a 
man’s dark, hard face. She held his hand, 
and tears blurred her eyes; she blinked them 
away—his eyes were wet too. 

“Listen,” he said. “Listen, don’t cry, 
Jeanié. What the teachers and your old man 
and everybody says is right, Jeanie. You 
ought never to have bothered about me.” 

“You never hurt me, did you? You never 
did one single thing ——” 

“Hurt you? Gosh, no. Nobody else will 
neither.” He swallowed, and his neck looked 
thin and young under his tough man’s face, 
and his fingers twitched into fists. ““Not any 
of those Japs, nor nobody.” 


Jeanie stepped away from the Honor Roll, 
away from Phil Grant’s name in black print, 
with the gold star beside it. ““I wonder what 
everybody will think, seeing all those pic- 
tures of me in Zip,” she said. ‘It’s certainly 
going to seem funny to open up the maga- 
zine, and there I’ll be. It’s certainly ——” 

“We'd better step lively,” Tim O’Hara 
said. ‘‘ There’s a lot more to do. I want a few 


AN 


of you at home, one with that girl you 
was your best friend, one in the drugs 
having a soda with—what’s his name? 

“Bing. Of course that’s net his real nz 
His real name is ——” 

“Yeah. You told me.” 

When they got to Jeanie’s hotise, Tim 
her sit at her dressing table and prete: 
be making up for a big evening. He arrar 
the little jars so that some of the la 
showed, and said, shaking his head, “Jy 
nice, natural schoolgirl complexion, eh? 

She looked at the labels: cleansing cre 
skin food, acne lotion, freckle cream—all 
samples she had sent away for that year 
face was so awful and blotchy. She rem: 
bered how she had worried that noth 
would ever help her—that she would g 
up with a complexion like that and no]! 
would like her. She thought about it alm 
all the time. Once she went to a birth 
party and stood in one spot most of 
afternoon, because there wasn’t much li, 
there, and whenever a boy looked at her: 
was sure he was staring at the red blem 
on her chin that none of her creams fF 
been able to vanquish or hide. 


That was the summer Lloyd Turner ask 
her on a picnic, and she was so grateful. £€ 
thought it was wonderful that a boy woi 
ask her anywhere and not mind about f 
skin. It made her feel very warm towa 
Lloyd—very warm and gay. She let h 
hold her hand and walk with her away fre 
the other girls and boys, because he said 
knew a place where they could pick bl 
wild flowers to match her eyes. 

The flowers were there, growing at t 
edge of the woods, and Jeanie never saw the 

(Continued on Page 170) 
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GIFTS TO MAKE 
FOR THE TINY MISS 


1955. KNITTED ELEPHANT. About 7” high. 5c. 

1973. Woot YARN Docecy. Sits about 8” high. 5c. 

1974. WHITE YARN KiTTEN. About 3” by 4”. 5c. 

1909, PiGtTart Girt DOLL. A soft toy to knit of scraps 
of yarn. Sc. 

SALVAGE SAM AND SALLY. Twin rag dolls with 
clothes for each. About 15’ high. 10c. 

Scrappy. A cowboy doll with two faces, one 
smiling, one scowling. Stands 30” high. 10c. 

RaGs. A soft toy horse 41” high. Make him of 
brushed cloth or felt. 10c. 

SLEEPY-TIME PILLows. Cotton pillow tops in 
the shape of arabbit head anda pussycat. 10c. 

Hoop Cape. To make of flannel and trim with 
a Russian cross-stitch motif. 10c. 

CROCHETED SUSPE*>“DER CKIRT. 6, 8, 10 years. 5c. 

FLOWER-EMBROIDERED CARDIGAN. Knitted in 
cable stitch in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8. Sc. 

KNITTED TopKNoT Hat. 8 to 10 years. Sc. 

Basy'’s PoMPON CAP AND MITTEN SET. Both 
cap and mittens are pompon trimmed. Size 
3 years. 5c. 

KNITTED Hoop anp MITTENS. 6 to 8 years. 5c. 


1905. 
1840. 
1841. 
1939. 
1842. 


2057. 
2059. 


1972. 
1818. 


1831. 


MAKE THESE FOR THE SUB-DEB 


1944. QUILTED BED JACKET. Make of quilted rayon 
or sateen and bind the edges with plaid 
taffeta ribbon. Sc. 

1945. ESPADRILLES AND HIGH BED SLIPPERS. Pat- 
terns for both styles included. 5c. 

2068. ACCESSORY PATTERNS. Drawstring felt bag 
with felt flower trimming; two-tone satin 
ribbon hair bows and muff; felt bonnet and 
mitten set; glazed chintz gift apron; felt-and- 
bead calot-and-muff set. 10c. 

2070. AccEssORY PATTERNS. Felt hearts to trim with 
sequins—one size for earrings, one for the 


q 
hair, one for the lapel; hatpins to make; a 
heart sachet. 10c. 
1997. SNoop WiTH DANGLING BALLS. 5c. ' 
1805. Scarr GiLeT. A John Frederics special. 5c 


1847. SNoop. Ribbon-tied and sequin-trimmed. Se, 


3000. JERSEY JERKIN AND MATCHING STOCKING § 


Cap. Sc. 
3004. Ascot ScaARF AND MaTCHING HEADBAND. 
Trimmed with felt fringe. 5c. 


3003. Two-Tone BLOUSE AND BERET. Make them 9 


of wool jersey, with a bow at the neck of the 
blouse and.& drawstring in the beret. 5c. 
1774. HaLF-anp-Hatr Cap. Each half knitted in a 
different color and slide-fastened together. 5c. | 
1761. MAMMoTH MITTENS. Trimmed with thick pom- 
pons massed together. Knitted. 5c. / 
2039. CROCHETED CIRCLE Cap. Trimmed with bows. Se. 
1869. StockinG CAP WITH TASSEL. Crocheted. 5c. 
1993. Lacy SHAWL oR ScarF. Crochet this to wear 
as a fascinator. Sc. 
1948. 


2098. 


rating their backs. Sc. 
Rounpb Box Bac. Cover a cereal box for this. 
fashionable accessory. 5c. 


3007. EaRLAP Cap AND DRAWSTRING BaG. Cro- 
cheted. 10c. 
3001. FELT SUSPENDERS AND MAaTCHING HEAD- 


BAND. Sc. 
VEST AND MATCHING CALOT. Make them off 
velveteen. 5c. 


3002. 


FOR BIG AND LITTLE SISTER 


1902. SIGNATURE PULLOVERS. Crew-neck, long- 
sleeved sweaters. Knitting instructions in 
chart form. Sizes 6, 8 and 10 for little sister, 
12, 14 and 16 for big sister. 5c. 

1886. Bic-SIsTER Smock. Size 14. 10c. 

1894. LiTTLE-SISTER Smock. Size 4. 10c. 

1873. HuG-MeE-TiGutTs. Sleeveless, open-front sweat- 
ers in sizes 16 and 4. Se. 
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For all important occasions, Dura-Gloss is the polish 
to have on your fingernails. Its smart shades and unusual 
brilliance give the loveliest effect. The special ingredient 
that’s in it, Chrystallyne, gives a superb lustre and life. 
Dura-Gloss can be put on so satisfactorily and smoothly 
that your fingers look their best. You'll find Dura-Gloss 


at any cosmetic counter, 10¢ plus tax. 


Dura-Coat Polish Remover Cuticle Lotion 
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(Continued from Page 168) 
afterward without remembering Lloyd— 
not his face exactly, but the queer moistness 
in his eyes, and the strong smell of his hair 
pomade. He took hold of her wrist and 
pulled her to him with awkward roughness, 
but he let her go when she began struggling, 
and stared at her. 

““What’s the matter with you? What did 
you come here for if you don’t 4 

“The flowers,” she said, and her teeth 
were chattering. ‘“‘ You said to come and see 
the flowers.” 

He stared at her harder. Then, apparently 
convinced that she was serious, he said, 
“‘Say, listen, don’t you ever want to have 
any fun? Who do you think’s gonna bother 
with you ‘if you act like that?” 

Jeanie’s teeth stopped chattering, and she 
looked at Lloyd. He was just a pale, greasy 
kind of boy with funny little eyes. He wasn’t 
smart or good company or anything. He 
was just a boy. And he had the nerve to tell 
Jeanie he wouldn’t bother with her unless 
he could kiss her. He didn’t care that she 
could dance and skate and play tennis, and 
that she was always practicing to be charm- 
ing and glamorous. She could just as well 
have been that dumb Gladys Tyler, who 
acted so silly and always said the wrong 
thing and didn’t know how to play any 
games or do anything. She could just as 
well have been anybody. 

“But I’m not anybody,” she said aloud, 
following the thought along. “I’m me. I’m 
Jeanie.”” And she walked away from Lloyd, 
out of the woods. 

It wasn’t long after that day that she 
stopped trying different creams and lotions, 
because all at once she didn’t need anything 
any more. But she kept the jars on her 
dressing table. It looked so sophisticated. 





THE AWKWARD AGE 


The only way any woman may 
remain forever young is to grow 
old gracefully. _DR. W. N. WOLFE: 
Encyclopedia of Creative Thought. 

Edited by Martha Lupton (Maxwell Droke). 


“Will they all show in the picture?” she 
asked the cameraman. ‘‘My goodness, peo- 
ple will think I’m a movie star or some- 
thing.” 

“Yeah,” Tim O’Hara said. 

He folded up his equipment and wiped 
his forehead, and followed Jeanie down to 
Slater’s drugstore, where she said all the 
kids hung out. He thought he had never 
seen so many kids in his life, and from the 
back they all looked alike: the girls in those 
sweaters that were big enough for two, with 
theit hair hanging to their shoulders and the 
little colored bows at the side; the boys in 
soiled gabardine jackets and baggy slacks 
and loud striped socks. 

He took a picture of the whole bunch, with 
Jeanie in the foreground, sipping a soda, 
and then he took a picture of Jeanie and 
her friend, Margie Cross, with drinks. 
Jeanie and Margie giggled and couldn’t stop, 
so that finally he had to snap them giggling. 
He thought maybe that was a good idea. 
He thought maybe that just about summed 
them up—a couple of modern girls, giggling 
over sodas. 

“Here’s Bing,”’ Jeanie said, and Tim saw 
him coming through the door—a big, lanky 
boy with gray eyes over high cheekbones, 
and stiff, reddish hair. 

“Hi!” he hailed Jeanie. 
What’s cookin’?”’ 

“Pictures, Bing,’’ she said breathlessly. 
“I’m going to be in Zip, and so is the whole 
gang—Margie and you and everybody.” 

“Me? Not me.” 

“Don’t be a goon. All you have to do is 
sit here and drink a soda with me and ina 
minute it’ll be all over.’”’ She giggled again. 
“It’s painless. It’s perfectly painless, isn’t 
it, Mr. O’Hara?”’ 

“It depends,” Tim said, sliding his tripod 


“Hiya, hag! 
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finish thaf doesn’t rub off 
“flaky” or dry your skin. 


ive, softening base... 
streaks or looks “greasy”. 





MoreThanMerelyCakeMake-| 
Campus is superfine powder, “py 
permeated” with its own protect’ 
creme base and “precision-blende 
to gjve you rich, radiant be 
impossible with ordinary methoe 


Ce aes 
CLC) 
TODAY! 


50c¢ A $1.00 
ress 


COLONIAL DAMES, INC,, (NOT CONNECTED WITH 
1652 HOLLYWOOD BLVD., HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


along the smooth floor of the drugstore, 
“which side of the camera you’re on.” 
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ater head over the glass. Next 
' ead was bent over his drink. 

, she could see the sharp 
clek, the little fuzz that grew 
~pth skin. She thought how 
4) and she had a momentary 
3} was quite old—much, much 


i how a boy could be there all 
Hidn’t really know it. The way 
s|there in school, and lived just 
i; ay, and she had never paid 
40 him. She wished, now, that 
al him right away. She wished 
yasted so much time. You 
julad all the time in the world. 
young, and you thought you 
1 years, but then all at once 
ally anything left. 
I. crying, that first day. She 
ing along the street and crying, 
, because she had just heard 
ht had been killed in action. 


p and said, “‘Hi, Jeanie.’’ And 
lait a minute. Wait,” and ran 

handed her his big handker- 
iiiin’t go around like that,”’ he 


He just walked next to her 
d nodded and looked serious, 
ost like talking to herself. 

‘en so much that he’s dead,” 
| that he never really had any- 


P)Bing broke in. ‘He did show 
the most anybody can do.” 
said slowly. ‘Yes, he did, 
fAnd she looked at Bing, seeing 
st time. 

iat way, with this talk about 
and it was funny that this was 


> one. They dated casually for 
5; and basketball games and 
er’s, and insulted each other 
| good-naturedly, and thought 
ity of time for everything. 

vt know when she first began 
shortness of time. There was 
|really—only a slurring over, a 
fore such phrases as “next 
“when you go to college” .. . 
immer.”’ It did not change the 
eated each other, unless you 
2d emphasis on laughter, a little 
ss in the tone of laughter. 

itting on the porch the evening 
by, waiting for him, though he 
definite about coming. She saw 


| certainly tend to keep one from 
Infident or getting what is com- 
a. as the “‘swelled head”’; but all 
be wary not to have our confi- 
selves completely destroyed, or 
lunable to do anything. Some 
read and forget. Some remain 
Hd have been very valuable be- 
w they were kindly meant and 
I admired and believed in the 
the people who expressed their 
which were opposed to mine. 
ot want the people I love and 
st often with me to withhold 
it since those are the people you 
on for giving you the courage 
a purpose, they are the ones who 
reatest responsibility to make 
constructive, since they know 
7 attention to them. 

§ criticisms I have read have 
ustified and unkind, and some- 
have annoyed or hurt me, but I 
; ago that the world is not based 


HOW TO TAKE CRITICISM 


(Continued from Page 155) 





him walking down from the corner, not with 
the lazy, careless shuffle that was the style, 
but vigorously, his chin thrust forward a 
little, and she had the first of the feelings 
that he was so young and that she was much 
older. She hunched her shoulders together, 
as though it were cold, and waited. 

“Hi,” he said. “Hi, goon-chile!” 

“Hi, horrible.” 

They kept it up a little while, but then 
there was a silence, and it stretched long, 
and neither of them could laugh or giggle or 
fling some nonsense in to break it. 

“Well,” he said at last. ‘Well, anchors 
aweigh.” 

She looked down at her handkerchief. 
She made a knot in it and remembered the 
way, when she was little, her grandmother 
had made knots in a handkerchief and pro- 
duced a long-eared white cat. She tried to 
figure out how to do it. 

“When do you have to go?” she asked. 

“Oh, not for a while yet. Not for anyway 
a couple months.” 

When you are young, a couple of months 
is a long time, but now Jeanie knew that it 
was very short. It was no time at all. 

“What are we going to do, Bing?” she 
asked him softly. 

“You want to get married, Jeanie?”’ 

She twisted the handkerchief. ‘‘We’re too 
young. We—it would be crazy. I wouldn’t 
want to spoil everything by being crazy and 
upsetting our folks and everything.” 

“Me either. Only if you wanted it. But 
we can wait and start out right. We’ll feel 
better if we start out right.””’ He gave a 
hoarse little laugh. ‘“Maybe later on you 
won’t even want to look at me any more. 
When you’re young like this a 

“Sure,” she said. “‘You can’t tell when 
you're young like this.”” She thought about 
Phil Grant, with the gold star next to his 
name. She thought about the other names 
with gold stars next to them. “It won’t be so 
long,”’ she said. ‘“‘We can wait.” 
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1. So this is how our hostess keeps 
her complexion so clean and 
glowy-looking—it's this cream! 


2. Why, Peg, don't you know about 
Tussy Emulsified Cleansing Cream? 
You've got a big beautiful surprise 
coming your way! 





3. I'll say! It cleanses like 
a charm...leaves your skin 
smooth and soft as milk! 

The boss looked at the glossy pictures 
spread out on his desk: a girl with straight 
light hair and blue eyes and freckles, her arm 
around a little boy’s shoulder; the same girl 
standing soberly in front of a billboard 
marked “‘Honor Roll”; making up at a 
dressing table crowded with cosmetic jars; 
giggling over a soda with another girl; 
sipping a soda at a little drugstore table, her 
round young face close to the big-boned 
young face of a boy. 

“Swell. Just what I wanted,” the boss 
said. “Nice work, Tim. You’ve got a typical 
bobby-socks girl, all right.’ 

“Yeah.”’ Tim limped across to the desk 
and stood scowling down at the pictures. 
“Not a brain in her head, not a feeling she 
can’t express by giggling, not an idea what 
it’s all about—and she’s the woman of to- 
morrow. Heaven help us! The woman of 
tomorrow.” 





944, by Lehn & Fink Products Corporation, Bloomfield, N. J. 





F YOUR SKIN is sensitive as fresh paint...if it’s flaky-dry and rough 
... then Tussy Emulsified Cleansing Cream is the cleanser for you! 
Luxuriously rich and gentle...it cleanses thoroughly...helps soften too! 
4 oz., $1, plus tax. If your skin suffers from a sallow, left-over-tan look, 
use Tussy Creamy Masque! This 


on universal justice! One should not expect 
it, so I think that I have developed a great 
indifference, except where people in whom I 
believe are involved. 

I can honestly say that I hate no one; and 
perhaps the best advice I can give to anyone 
who suffers from criticism, and yet must be 
in the public eye, would be contained in the 
words of my aunt, Mrs. William Sheffield 
Cowles. She was President Theodore Roose- 
velt’s sister, and the aunt to whom many of 






cleanser and beauty treatment in 






one lends your skin baby-bright 






freshness. 4 0z., $1, plus tax. 






Tussy Cosmetiques, 683 Fifth Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 

















the young people in the family went for ad- fi“ 
vice. I had asked her whether I should do | ~~~ % ae et 
something which at that time would have Sees | Tussy 
caused a great deal of criticism, and her an- é Z , EMULSIFIED 
swer was: é 5 4S eee 
“Do not be bothered by what people say | —» ‘\ | Se giands| 
as long as you are sure that you are doing ; vy : ess 
what seems right to you, but besurethat you] ‘~~ - ot "1X , 
face yourself honestly.”’ F oe 
Friendship with oneself is all-important, al 


because without it one cannot be friends 
with anyone else in the world. 
So be your own critic! 


FOR THAT YOUNG, YOUNG 
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Bring out natural lustre 
in your hair like 


hal Pc Mee 





Miss Selene Mahri whose lustrous, silken-sheen 
hair is so characteristic of beautiful Powers 
Models who wash theirhair with Kreml Shampoo. 


Leaves Hair Sparkling With 
Its Natural Glossy Beauty 
That Lasts For Days! 


Those devastatingly lovely Powers 
Models have to be up on every 
beauty trick. And just leave it to these 
gorgeous “million dollar’’ Powers 
Models to discover the remarkably 
beautifying action of Kreml Shampoo. 


The Beauty-Benefits Of 

Kreml Shampoo 
Kreml Shampoo washes hair and 
scalp scrupulously clean of dirt and 
loose dandruff. You'll be thrilled 
the way it brings out the natural 
sparkling beauty—the shining high- 
lights that lie concealed in your and 
every gitl’s hair. 

Notice how much softer, silkier 
and easier to set your hair is after 
you glamour-bathe it with Kreml 
Shampoo. It leaves hair gleaming 





with its natural silken-sheen beauty, 
which is dynamic date-bait! 


Helps Keep Hair From 
Becoming Dry or Brittle 
There are no harsh chemicals or 
caustics in Kreml Shampoo. Instead 
it’s a mild gentle shampoo with a 
beneficial oil base which helps keep 
hair from becoming dry or brittle. 
It rinses out so easily and never 
leaves any excess dull, soapy film. 

Kreml Shampoo is excellent for 
every color of hair and for every type 
whether oily or dry. At all drug or 
department stores. 


Kreml SHAMPOO 


FOR SILKEN-SHEEN HAIR—EASIER TO ARRANGE 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS KREML HAIR TONIC 
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HOW TO MEET PEOPLE 


(Continued from Page 150) 


When you acknowledge an introduction, 
say the name of the person to whom you 
are speaking, and think of it while you are 
saying it. Look at the person directly, and 
if you shake hands do it with a light firm 
touch of confidence, not like a sleepwalker 
going through a routine motion. No words 
of greeting ever devised establish com- 
munication better than 
a sincere smile. Re- x2» kekkekKkxk xk 
member, however, 


that you can get out ORDERS FROM on your 
of a smile only what HEAD QUARTERS gathering 


you put into it, and 
you must feel it in 


Women are buying more cosmetics 
your own heart be- than ever before, spending over 1% 
fore you can touch the million dollars a day to look beau— 


Nov 























That is a good technique to de 
own parties when You are mi 
strangers. The guests will bles 
If you are the shy type, cor 
other person may not be per 
either, for it is a rare perso 
feels completely assured. Pret 
have been asked to be espec 
him or he 

kk & & & &~ «the same 
would like 











Washington, D. C. felt a litt} 
In fact, 

* best possi 

overcomir 


hearts of others. tiful! Supplies are ample, with sciousness 


What to say, when some shortages. Cream colognes in your 1 
you are talking to will replace the liquid kinds which cedyre yo! 
strangers? Well, your require alcohol. A few metal lip-— 

stick cases will appear. Heavy face 
creams with lanolin will continue 


opening gambit 


needn’t be too im- to be scarce. Englishwomen can no the things 
portant. On the con- longer buy nail polish, but no like them 
trary, it 1S better if it shortage is expected here. make you 
isn’t. Reserve weighty able, the 
or vital matters until * * * k k & & & & & *& & would lik 


you have. discovered 

a common ground for your enthusiasms or 
convictions. Few people want to launch 
into a serious conversation at first sight, 
especially at social gatherings. Simplicity 
is very relaxing. An ideal hostess gives some 
clue to a pérson’s background or interests 
when making introductions, as “This is 
Mr. Z, who has just returned from South 
America’’; or, ‘““This is Miss X, who is as 
enthusiastic about gardening as you are.” 


You are a Springtime person, 
fresh and ever youthful, no matter 
what your age. Unexpected as a 
flash of lightning, you emanate vi- 
tality and have a gay lighthearted- 
ness about you that lifts the weight 
from other hearts and gives them 
wings. 

There is something provocative 
about you—a come-hither, go- 
yonder manner that tantalizes and 
intrigues all with whom you come 
in contact. You keep life full of 
surprises, but also full of love and 
laughter. You should wear bright, 
vivid colors, to suit your rebel 
type: a loyal rebel whose tears are 
close to her smiles. 












You are an Autumn creature, 
elusive as evening shadows. There 
is something of the gypsy about 
you, for you are a temperamental 
but inspiring person whose life and 
love never run smooth—yet you 
are always in love. 

You are ever seeking for some- 
thing, you know not what. Like 
an unfinished symphony, you seem 
to be waiting, longing. This gives 
you an air of glamour, and makes 
you dramatize life and self. Wear 
autumn tones, deep or vivid, to 
match your twilight nature with 
its stormy emotions. 





Spung * * * Summer 

































other peor 
garding y 


adopt tow 
then do exacily those things your 
you were playing a role someo 
for you. Don’t wait for oth¢ 
They may be having the sociz 
of stage fright. Be the good 
gets the show going herself— 
sively, but graciously. It ma’ 
hard at first, but just concentr! 
kind to the others. You won’t ni 
about their being kind to you. 


- 








You are a Summer being, a 
as the rain and sweet as thei 
ers that drink it. Like a cold ¢ 
on a hot day, you are both bré 
and appealing, in a simple, sir 
fashion. 

Eyer feminine in type and 
look, there is seldom any 
fusion in your nature whe 
comes to love. You know \ 
you want-and set the stage f 
with a natural feeling for) 
seemingly artless little things | 
produce magic in the eyes of 1 

Your unaffected personalit} 
like a summer breeze. Wear pi 
colors, flowered patterns, quj 
and dainty styles. 






























cool and restrained, poised | 
pensive. Your emotions are wé 
hand and you seem like a pe} 
apart from the crowd, diffe! 
somehow and quite mysteriou| 
There is a quiet intensity a 
you, a secret air of knowing ¥} 
life is about and refusing to td 
except to someone you love. 
a warm drink on a cold day, 
are also a sparkling log fire, un 
neath your reserve. Wear b 
and whites and deep rich cc 
to match your still-waters- 
deep personality. 
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U. S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS 


S/SGT. 
SKIDMORE, author 
of Shoulder the Sky, 
writes, “‘The things 
I’ve learned about 
men in the Army have 
made me proud and 
humble. One night a 
‘came into my tent and wanted to give me 
dollars for typing some things he had in 
hand. They were Presidential citations for 
outfit! My credentials from Yank maga- 
e enabling me to get around, I spent some 
e with the infantry while they mopped up 
§ island. I learned a lot about the Amer- 
soldier when he is fighting. In the field 
commands your admiration and respect. 
is a swell guy. 

It’s been said that the garrison soldier and 
field soldier are two different people, al- 
igh they may be two stages of the same 
m. But the things you learn about men 
stick in your mind, you learn in the mess 
Is, tents, latrines, foxholes, and sitting 
a driving rain watching an aged movie.” 


HOBERT 


















BLACKSTONE 


MARGARET 
COUSINS, author 
of The Fifty-Dollar 
Bottle, writes, “‘Born 
in Texas (my grandpa 
pioneered there from 
Tennessee via covered 
wagon), Ispenta lyri- 
eal childhood in a 
small town. After 
duating from the University of Texas I 
a brief, tempestuous whirl at police re- 
ting, but the family considered it no fit 
ation for a young girl, so I worked on my 
her’s drug-trade magazine. Then in 1937 I 
d a short story, moved to New York and 
kan to think of myself as an Author. Only 
idn’t write. At long last I stopped trying to 
an author and am now trying to write. 
it has been a struggle. I dislike canta- 
pes and ‘stuffed shirts,’ like people and 
bd talk, collect ironstone china, and my 
prite exercise is riding, in which, it has 
n said, the horse gets most of the exercise.”’ 


ALEXANDER 


AUDREY DE 
GRAFF, author of 
Ill See You Again, 
writes, “I was born in 
Brooklyn, but was 
transplanted by mar- 
riage to Albany, New 
York. My interests, 
work, hobbies and 
; enthusiasms all come 

der one heading—boys. I have three of 
m, John, Richard and David, so I have to 
e time to write. Aside from them I’ve 
yer done anything unusual, never lived in 
ange lands, and I’m the world’s worst 
9k. And I’m afraid of dogs and allergic to 
rses. When I read the biographical sketches 
the last JOURNAL to Ellen, our maid, she 
bok her head. ‘Miz De Graff, ’pears like 
wl just have to make up a life!’ she said.” 
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Published in The greatest 
this space star of the 
every month screen! 





You remember how America thrilled as 
a voice came over the radio—‘“‘Our 
planes have bombed Tokyo!” 


* * * * 


We thrilled again and again to learn 
how Lieutenant Colonel Doolittle led 
his men in the greatest gamble of the 
war—how they took off from the carrier 
“Hornet”—how they loosed their bombs 
on the city—how some were forced to 
abandon their planes over China—and 
how they found their way out. 


Kh) Kio ee. 


Now that epic story reaches the screen 
in M-G-M’s mighty film, “Thirty Sec- 
onds Over Tokyo’, based on Captain 
Ted W. Lawson’s Collier’s serial and 
best-selling book. 


Ke eK 


Now you can see for yourself what that 
adventure meant to the men who went 
out to avenge Pearl Harbor—the human 
story behind the boys who left home 
and sweethearts and wives and set 
forth on a perilous mission! 





“Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo”’ is the 
story of their courage and their glory. 


Kee 2 


It is one of the very few truly great 
pictures to come out of this war. 


* ~~” «x * 


Director Mervyn LeRoy and Producer 
Sam Zimbalist have imbued it with 
mounting excitement, gripping tension 
and warm human understanding. 


K Ke ox 


M-G-M has provided an ace cast—Van 
Johnson, Robert Walker (great roles for 
two rising young actors), Phyllis Thax- 
ter, to name a few 


* * x “GN 


AND—AS a crowning touch— 
SPENCER TRACY as Lieutenant 
Colonel Doolittle. 

* * * * 
“Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo” is a 
thrilling picture that will make your 
American heart swell with pride...a 
prophecy of things to come. 


* * * * 


As this is being written our planes are 
coming closer and closer to Tokyo. By 
the time you read it they may even 
have bombed Hirohito’s capital again. 
If not, it won’t be long now. 


* * * * 
And if we seem 
a little excited 
about the pic- 
ture, you'll un- 


derstand why 
when you see it. 
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Casserole Fruit Cake F 
Crisco makes cakes lighter! 


1 medium orange Y2 cup sugar 
34 cup nuts * 1 CUP dates 

Vp cup Crisco * 1 cup sugar * 2 eggs 
¥Y_ cup sour milk or buttermilk 

purpose flour 














































































2 cups sifted all- 
1 tsp. soda * 1 tsp. salt 


ine juice 
ze orange and combine i is 
gar. Remove whl e 


T HAPPENED recently in a kinder- boards know these things—it is a deep 
garten class. The teacher had just finished secret—but they do! She was advised 
reading the story of Noah to the children. home and search for them again. 


Squee 


and 14 cup sugar Pen, Grane She passed out paper and crayons, suggest- telephone call came from her: | 
pulp and SS and dates ing that they draw a picture of the ark. “T found them. You’ll never guess y 
rind; pu ae z 


ood chopper. Blend 
sugar and eggs 
together. (Crisco has developed : 
special eooking secret. It giv es yo 
lighter cakesthan the mostexpensive 
shortening!) Stir in fruit-nut aa 
ture. Add milk alternately with flou 


‘**Remember,”’ she cautioned, “that there In my Bible, which shows that I don’ 
wasn’t much room, and Noah could take it as often as I should, I’m afraid!” 
only the most valuable and precious of his Rationing brings out all kinds of 
belongings with him.” quirks in people. One old maid of fift 

When the pictures were finished, every lived an uneventful life that revolveda 
single child had drawn Noah holding a_ her large family of cats and her cup of 


through f 
Crisco, 1 cup 


sifted with salt and soda. fe ae ration book in his hand! noon tea. She appeared at the rati 
“Criscoed” ae a aoe A Gallup poll of what people value most board office one day and applied for 
slow oven Goes Z3 price juice over eg would probably find the all-essential ration points because she had recently ma 
pene at ence! Cool in casserole book ahead of diamonds on the list. Bur- elderly invalid. 


and allow to stand several Lo or 
overnight before cutting. All Mea- 
surements Level. 


glars broke into a suburban home a few “T wasn’t in love with him,” she adn 
weeks ago. In reporting his losses to the ‘“‘but I figured I might be able to use 


police, the owner sighed gratefully, “Thank of his extra meat points for my cats!" @ 
God, they took only the silver, my wife’s | 
M- M / jewelry and my Phi Beta Kappa key. We Many a ration book is serving 


had our ration books safely hidden in the bolically to remind an elderly pers¢ 
folds of a sheet in the linen closet!” his lack of a substantial bank bal 


e One woman dashed into the local War Where ill will exists in a family, it iste | 
; Price and Rationing Board office and de- times vented by turning over the farme@ 
manded more sugar stamps because her maid old folks with ration books devoid of u) 
& 


had been regularly stealing five-pound sacks stamps for the current period. Conve 
‘ and taking them home with her. Asked if she a family will often extend new a 





had discharged the dishonest servant,sothat precedented hospitality to its elderly 1 ' 
For Exciting Digestible Treats — COOK WITH CRISCO! the incident would not be repeated, Mrs. B. bers because they are able to obtain | 
! was genuinely amazed. tional fuel-oil allotments on the basis ¢€ 
It does more for Wartime Meals! “Fire a maid these days? I should say old persons’ advanced age. 


‘i not! I’m the only person on the block who Quite a few marital squabbles fi 

With wartime shortages, you can’t take As for pie crust! You're sure to get the still has one. She can steal my husband if over ration books. One day a man car} 
chances with your Holiday baking. Take a tender, flaky kind with Crisco and the she likes and I’d still keep her!” the local War Price and Rationing B 
tip from good cooks. They’re fussy about Pastry Method on the label. And Crisco Under the circumstances the extra allow- complaining that his wife had throwr 
ingredients. And when it comes to shorten- _ gives you fried foods so light and digestible ance was not forthcoming and Mrs. B. out of the house and he was living ing 


ing, you'll find they swear by Crisco. even children may eat them! flounced out, muttering under her breath. nished room. ‘ 
It’s true! More women use Crisco than Yes, Crisco cooking makes good eating! “Lots of them threaten to go straight to ‘‘She’s in love with another man,” 
any other vegetable shortening. It has a Youcan count on pure, all-vegetable Crisco Washington,” sighed the overworked volun- _ plained. “I don’t mind that so much. 
cooking secret that gives you lighter to make all your cooking exciting to eat— teer assistant. draw the line at having him use my re 
cakes than the most expensive shortening! easy to digest! Strangely enough, it is the wealthy who book. How can I get it back from her| 


make the least fuss about doing without A pretty, flighty little newlywed apjj 
things to which they have always been ac- for a duplicate ration book, explaining } 
customed. They take shortages and priva-_ her young husband had hidden hers to | 
tions in their stride without any whimpering. her from leaving for Reno, where she 
The same thing goes for families with mem- tended to get a divorce. When she was} 
for the 64-page “Recipes for -t via bocTS : bers in the armed forces, especially if the that under the circumstances no new If 
Ee eating.” Offer good oe a, psd os Sd boys are serving overseas. They bend over could be issued to her, she decided } 
Hawaii, States, including a , "7S DIGESTI8LE / is backward to be fair and square about shar- eating was of more immediate import} 
ae ing with others on the home front. Ration- than the divorce. So she stayed on, | 

board officials say that the chiseler and the quarrel was patched up amicably; when } 
hoarder are the exception, not the rule, and _ seen by the officials at the board, she we ; 
can usually be quickly spotted. hand to apply for ration books for a nev} 
Everything can and does go on in the of twins just born to the happy couple. } 
crowded quarters of a War Price and Ra- Out-and-out bribes are seldom proff} 
tioning Board office. People have hysterics, to rationing-board officials. But they aq 
fall down in dead faints and even start fist that they find it difficult to step out off 
fights or hair-pulling matches. Neighbors office without running into someone | 
recognize and trip up each other’s stories; offers to buy them a drink or take ther} 
like the time the spinsterish woman crowded lunch. i 
ahead of the rest out of her turn, explaining Still and all, many things happen to ni] 
that she had to get back to her sick babies. these volunteer workers hopeful about} 
‘“‘Babies, sez she?’’ snorted an acquaint- fundamental decency of human nat 
ance who chanced to live across the hall in Every day mothers come in with trem | 
the same Bronx walk-up. ‘‘Why, she ain’t smiles, slap down a ration book and} 
even married!” proudly, ‘‘He’s in the Navy now!” Fa 
lies are invariably conscientious about 

Ration books are lost and found in the turning the books of members who dit 
strangest places. They go through washing It used to be that proud fathers pail 
machines in the pocket of a pair of wash the cigars in celebration of the birth «j 
slacks, the wind blows them into wastepaper new baby. Now they dash into the ratiot 
baskets or out of windows, babies chew them _ board, often within a few hours of the b 
up and pups tear them to bits. ‘‘Careless- to apply for the infant’s ration coupons} 
ness” is the verdict of rationing boards in “T’ve never been able to figure it o 
such cases, and the unlucky losers are sub- said a member of one of the boards. “ 
mitted to a rigmarole of filling out lengthy think they planned to start Junior of 
duplicate forms for each lost book. beefsteak and canned corn before he 
Where losses are beyond the individual’s twenty-four hours old!” 
control, duplicate books are available im- But one thing is sure. Rationing has 
mediately. Recently a fire destroyed the tended democracy beyond the ballot 
ration books of sixty families in an apart- into the realm where it affects each one o 
ment house. Members of the rationing most keenly—in the pit of the stomach 
board worked overtime the next day to sup-_ it has lessened some of the untrammat 
ply every victim of the loss with new books joys of being a millionaire, it has take 
before sundown. good deal of the sting out of being a } 
A sweet-faced, white-haired woman of man. For one man’s sugar coupon is as 
seventy-nine applied recently for books as another’s, regardless of the fluctuatt 
which records showed had already been of the stock market. This is democrac 
issued to her. Don’t ask how the rationing work. . 


NEW CRISCO COOK BOOK 
Send 10¢ in coin and a Crise 
label (any size) to Guat Dept, 
HJ Box 837, Cincinnati 1, Ohio, G 
















Cranberry Lie / 


Crisco Pastry is flaky, tender every ti 

2 cups Cranberries . ane 
As CUP Sugar « ] ths 

Single crust recipe Cri 


Sort 
S cranberries. yw. 
@ Covered pan w; wash and cook in 


P. tapioca 
Sco Pastry 
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Chewy Pecan Sticks / 
Rich in flavor, made with Crisco! 


Y2 cup Crisco * 11/2 cups flour 
Ya tsp. salt * 1 tbsp. sugar + 1 egg 
2 tbsps. water 
2eggs * 1 cup brown sugar 
2 tbsps. flour « /2 tsp. baking powder 
Yotsp. salt + Y2tsp. vanilla 
1 cup chopped pecans 


With a fork, blend Crisco, flour, 
sugar and salt until mix is like fine 
meal. (Use fresh, sweet Crisco and 
be sure of delicious, digestible 
cookies!) Stir in egg and water. 
Press dough into pan 8"x 12". Bake 
in moderate oven (350°F.) 15 min. 
3eat eggs; add remaining ingre- 
dients and beat thoroughly. Spread 
over pastry and bake 40 min. C ool; 
cut into bars. Makes 32 cookies 
1" x 3". All Measurements Level. 
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why UZ beat 2 washday Soaps / 
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TESTS PROVE DUZ IS TOPS FOR 
YOUR BIGGEST WASHDAY NEED— 


White Washes + 


LOOK AT JOES 

Suds + Safety! OVERALLS. 

BET YOU NEVER 
LAID EVES ON 


A CLEANER 


“Yep! DUZ beat 25 soaps 
—including all the most 
popular ones!” 









THESE TOWELS PROVE 
DUZ BEATS SCADS 
OF OTHER SOAPS 
FOR WHITENESS / 







Are you saying, ‘““Did DUZ beat my soap?” 
Here’s the answer. Not one of the 25 soaps tested, not 
even the most popular, beat DUZ on any of the3 big 
washday problems: Whiteness, Suds and Safety! 










Some soaps lost to DUZ on safety. Some lost on 
suds. Only DUZ rated tops for whitest washes, most suds 
for cleaning and greatest safety for colors—combined! 


















Laundry Experts washed grimy work clothes, 
grubby towels, even dainty rayon undies to make abso- 
lutely sure that DUZ does EVERYTHING—BEST! 


Don’t waste DUZ— Like all soap it uses vital 
war materials! 





‘This NEW kind of soap beats ¢im all 
DUé does Everything-BEST!" 
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Apprentices for Peace 


“T’M FOURTEEN,” said Johnny, “‘and I want to do 

l a war job.” 

“But our jobs don’t pay any money—they’re volun- 
teer jobs,’’ said the interviewer. 

Johnny was standing very straight to make up for his 
shortness. “I know.’’ He smiled anxiously. ‘I’m a 
volunteer.” 

Johnny’s father was in service and his mother had a 
war job. He had been alone all day, every day, until 
late evening in a near-slum home. From the volunteer 
office, he walked into a new life at the hospital where he 
was to work as a messenger three afternoons a week. 
Soon he volunteered for six, and became an official page, 
known and liked by all the staff. He has decided to be- 
come a doctor, and all his medical friends are betting 
that he’ll make the grade. 

If it hadn’t been for the Student Volunteer Bureau, 
started two years ago in Philadelphia by the Commu- 
nity Crusade (the women’s educational branch of the 
United War Chest), Johnny might have been caught in 
the delinquency battle on the slum front. The bureau 
which started him on a professional career was en- 
visioned by its founders not only as a safety valve for 
potential delinquents, but as a desperately needed 
source of manpower, boy and girl power, to help the 
thinned and hard-pressed staffs of social agencies and 
institutions. They saw it as an organ for peace as well 
as war, a training ground for citizens, a college in first- 
hand social studies, and a vocational trial period and 
springboard. 

Over one thousand youngsters between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen have been placed in more than a 
hundred different types of part-time volunteer jobs: 
they are working as clinic aides, assistant librarians, 
lifeguards, day-nursery helpers, diet-kitchen helpers, 
storytellers, ward aides, messengers, and so on, in settle- 
ment houses, hospitals and social planning agencies. 
They give an average of twelve hours a week, and four 
out of five have proved to be reliable workers—a good 
percentage at any age level. 

The. Volunteer Bureau has done such valuable work 
that civic leaders are determined its purpose and mean- 
ing shall not be forgotten in any peacetime lethargy. 
Already reaching into the horizon is a new program 
begun this fall in the junior and senior high schools, to 
give regular credit for courses incorporating educational 
movies and tours to slum areas and social agencies. 

“At all periods of history,” says Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher in Our Young Folks, ‘“‘what young people need 
is the same—to learn how to be useful enough to the 
society of their time to be accepted by the adult world.” 

Too many ofour teen-agers have missed 
the chance to grow in usefulness. Their 
problem is going to be more acute than 
ever in an adult world suddenly released, 
and reacting, from the adrenalin of war. 

But all communities can find in this Phila- 
delphia pattern a key to the indispensable 
element of the future—mature citizenship. 


« The Education of the Heart 


By Dorothy Thompson 


N the Journat I have talked before 
about the intellectual and moral educa- 
tion of the American child. I should like 
to pursue this question further. 
During a full generation a curious strug- 
gle has been going on between science and 
religion; spirit and matter; reason and in- 
tuition. The general attitude has been that 
these things are incompatible: that if a 
person is rational he is, 7pso facto, skeptical 
and without faith; that if he has imagina- 
tion, insight and intuition, he will be misled 
by them into unscientific mysticism; that, 
as a consequence, all people who believe 
in moral imperatives and intuitive revela- 
tions are intellectual idiots. Those who 
have tried to translate into practice the emo- 
tion of the idea have been branded as 
“unrealistic.” Those who have confined 
their personal and public policies to con- 
scious reason have been called—by the 
other side—“ materialists.” 
In ovr own times this conflict has  re- 
solved itself into two extremes: the Commu- 
nists and their associates, who have re- 
nounced everything that you cannot touch, 
hear, taste, smell and see, and have an- 
nounced that what holds back the progress 
of mankind are dark religious bogeys and 
folklores; and the Nazis, who have affirmed 
that man thinks with his blood, and that 
everything that matters arises from deep 
racial and unconscious urges, to follow 
which is the only true wisdom. 

Both “ideologies” have infected the whole 
of democratic life much more deeply than 
we care to admit. 

On the one side we have the almost com- 
plete secularization of our education, which 
more and more confines itself to rational, 
scientific and utilitarian ends, while every- 
where there are outbreaks of highly emo- 
tionalized religious or semireligious and 
pseudomystic cults, from Aimee Semple 
McPhersonism to astrology, numerology, 
crystal gazing, palmistry, derivatives of 
East Indian cults and a score of other 
means by which people, revolting from rea- 
son and science, seek to lift the veil on the 
mystery of life. 
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HRISIMAS, — MERRY CHR 


There is something insane and schizo- 
phrenic about this: division between the 
emotional nature and the intellectual na- 
ture of man. 

For plainly we are, each of us, emotional 
and intellectual beings. We have instincts. 
We have feelings. We are susceptible to 
purely emotional reactions of pity, anger, 
tenderness, horror, rage, fear, indignation, 
courage, vanity, envy, pride, generosity. 
On the other hand, we are reasonable crea- 
tures, capable in greater or less degree of 
rational processes of thought, and behavior 
based upon thought. We are able, in greater 
or less degree, to discern fallacies in debate; 
to differentiate between statements of fact; 
to put together the parts of an airplane, a 
complicated can opener, a vacuum cleaner 
or a picture puzzle, according to purely 
rational observations. In the higher reaches 
of intellectual activity, we—as members of 
Homo sapiens—are able to plot and predict 
the motions of planets; to dissect the ele- 
ments of Nature and rearrange them, physi- 
cally and chemically; to overcome, by 
sheer reason, the “laws” of gravity, and 
to acquire for ourselves the attributes of 
fishes and birds, which can swim through 
and under all waters and fly through all 
weathers. 

I suppose that, in the past fifty years of 
this “passionate age of discovery,” man- 
kind, by sheer reason, has made greater 
progress in the material world than in three 
thousand preceding years of history. He 
has harnessed light, heat, the waves of the 
ether and the waves of the sea, and the 
infinitesimal pulsations of energy which 
matter is discovered to be. 

’ 

Anp yet mankind has a broken heart. 
All his inventions and all his genius bring 
him vast material advancements and com- 
forts, and neither rest nor wisdom nor hap- 
piness. They teach him how to kill his own 
kind in manners and with horrors that 
would flabbergast the torturers of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Man doubts the earth on which 
he stands; he looks upon the starry firma-— 
ment with fear; he views the promising 
future with alarm; he predicts whole dynas- 

ties of wars: the First World War, 

the Second World War, the Third World 

War. What is wrong with this piece of 

work which is man, so noble in reason, 
so infinite in faculty—and yet such a 
quintessence of dust? 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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| CAN YOU PASS A MAIL BOX WITH A CLEAR CONSCIENCE? 


Just suppose that instead of this mail box you came — very low... but just as soon as mail is brought aboard, 

face-to-face with the boy in uniform you've neglected the entire ship brightens and the change in atmosphere is 
. o . . . 5 

to write! ... After all, writing a letter is such a little certainly surprising.”’ 





thing to do . . . and yet to. those in the Service it is Even if you have no one of your own in the Armed 
the most important thing in the world. From the Forces, drop a cheery line to a neighbor’s son or 
Southwest’ Pacific, a Dole employee who is now in daughter, a former business associate, or, perhaps, 
the Service writes as follows— one of the servicemen you’ve entertained in your 


“Mail is a great thing. Itis a barometer ona ship. When home. To speed your letters and to save valuable 
we don’t have mail for long periods, the morale becomes shipping space, use V-Mail. 
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OY SCOUT campaign ribbons trim your mir- 

ror. Fossils line your window sill. Your 

curio cabinet is hallowed ground. You can 

drive the car, but you’re not supposed to. 
Your phone calls are mostly male. Your shirt- 
tail’s more often out than in. And of a sudden to 
you, women are wonderful! “Tufty” with blue 
bows on her pigtails. “‘Mitch”’ with the tiptilted 
nose. ““Gwen”’ with her lean, long legs. 

You haven’t felt inspired to.do anything about 
them. They’ve surrounded you at school. They’ve 
spotted that empty seat beside you in the dark of 
the movies. They’ve invited you to parties. But 
you and the other Butches have been nonchalant. 

Now you decide to date a woman. You’ve 
never been out alone with one before. You whistle 
furiously to cover up the whir of your think 
machinery as you line up your tactics. If you’d 
only absorbed a little more of what those older guys 
were up to. If you’d only found a couple of books 
to read. If you could only trust your sister not to 
laugh. How do you get started? Here’s help! 


For your first date, pick a girl who’s had her 
first date. A girl you know well. You don’t want 
a strange dead weight to drag while you’re trying 
something new. Then pick out something to do. 
A vague sit-and-talk date is a large dose for your 


first. Something like a class play, a movie or the > 


name-band concert—that doesn’t call for artful 
performances on your part and hers—is good for 
a starter. You can invite a girl to bowl when you 
know she can. To skate, to dance, to swim—after 
you’ve lined up her talents. Meantime stick to 
sit-and-listen things. You don’t have to talk 
much. Just put her in a comfortable seat, then 
sit back and relax. A bite after requires no special 
ability. Getting her home safely should present 
no hazards. And there it is—your first date. 
From there on you can fling your fancy flourishes. 


THE 


SUB-DEB :- 


Hooligans and wild Indians go big on picnics. 
But not on dates. Girls prefer smoothy-pants for 
such big moments. Men who go in for washing 
behind the ears, crisping the pleats in the trou, 
civilized ties, inspected fingernails. Casual un- 
dress is jake when you’re mussing it up with the 
boys. But girls dress up for you! 

Looking pretty is only part. They want your 
motions polished. They’re trying to act like 
ladies—so don’t undo their good work. The hooli- 
gan who hoots their manners, pooh-poohs their 
politeness, sarcasts their conversation and pokes 
a finger into their poise gets short shrift from girls. 
Your mother has been trying to drum a few facts 
of polite life into your cranium—against this very 
moment when you isolate a woman from the 
pack and start to take her places. This woman and 
your mother agree that hooligans should be hung! 

And think on this. It takes two to make a date 
click. Inviting a girl to spend the evening in 
your fascinating company is only the beginning. 
There’s the follow through. In brief: 

Fifty per cent chat about things that matter 
to her. 

Three comments on how lovely she looks 
and is. 

Enough coin to take her somewhere. 

Your best manners—they are not sissy. 

Let her impress you. 

Show it—what’re you afraid of? 

Rapt attention when she talks, sneezes, stays 
silent. 

Have fun if it kills you. 

Leave her with a plan for your next date. 

Avoid talk about the other girls. 

Skip heavy: sophistication—everything’s new 
to you. 

Good-night kisses will come later. 

Be a clod and you'll inspire her to her worst 
efforts. Silence will freeze her. Bulldog stubborn- 
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ness will get her back hair up. Your attention 
to all the other girls in her presence will chill her 
to the bone. Your clumsiness and wrong words 
will make her awkward too. Your doltishness is 
catching. You’ll wonder why you ever bothered 
to isolate this particular woman. And all the 
time it’s half your fault! 


But women are your object. You’re not at all 
interested in getting stuck with one. Not until 
you’ve had a chance to look them all over. It’s 
the field for you. Playing the game with all 
women. Following through with “Tufty,” 
“Mitch,” ““Gwen”’ and others. 

Point 1. Hold back the devotion of your 
heart. Most girls are attractive. They all want 
to be liked. They’d all like to impress you. So be 
impressed. By them all. 

Point 2. Deal out your interest, considera- 
tion, attention and concentration. individually. 
Register yourself on each girl you spend any 
time with, as a smoothy-pants who’s willing to 
be convinced. 

PoInT 3. Then when you’re surrounded by a 
flock plus mistletoe, you'll tuck the proof in 
your pocket that women think you’re wonderful! 


FOR MEN ONLY 


Whereas the Sub-Deb Department recognizes that a 
date without a man is no date at all; and whereas 
we’re convinced that of all people, Sub-Debs like men 
best; and whereas we know that understanding women 
is man’s life work, we’ve prepared some very special 
tips on getting along with women, in the Sub-Deb 
booklet library. You can get the lowdown by writing 
a post card and asking the Reference Library, Lapres’ 
Home Journat, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania, for No. 
1695, the free complete booklet list. And while you’re 
at it, take a look at the booklets written for the girls! 
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In an emergency A MIGHTY GOOD FRIEND 


a eeae nothing like a good friend to help 
you through an emergency whether it be 
great or small. If Listerine Antiseptic isn’t in 
your medicine cabinet you’re missing a won- 
derful feeling of security and protection this 
trustworthy antiseptic inspires. 


Think how often it can render real first-aid 
... how often you and your children may ap- 
preciate its quick germ-killing action! 


Remember how Listerine Antiseptic was 
called in to take care of those little cuts, 


scratches and abrasions that you grew up on? 


And, of course, you simply can’t overlook 


its value as a precaution against the misery of 


Sixty years in service 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 







To HAVE AROUND 


colds and their accompanying sore throats. 
Bear 


12-year period, those who gargled Listerine 


in mind that in tests made over a 
Antiseptic twice daily had fewer colds and 
usually milder ones, and fewer sore throats, 


than non-users. 


Keep Listerine Antiseptic always at hand 
to fight infection. It combines a delightfully 
refreshing effect and complete safety with 


rapid germ-killing power. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Company, S¢. Louis, Mo. 
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The Hot School Lunch. 


La Fontaine, Indiana. 


Dear Editor : Why couldn't the Govern- 
ment serve every child, rich and poor 
alike, with just such a meal as you show 
in your 11¢ complete lunch? Many chil- 
dren of the families who have ample 
means are as poorly nourished as those 
from poorer families. 

This plan would guarantee each child 
proper nourishment and educate children 
to eat properly and form eating habits 
which would carry through life. 

As to expense, it would save enough in 
hospital bills, disability and criminal 
cases to pay for itself, I firmly believe. 

Yours truly, 
MRS. C. E. TROYER. 













Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Dear Editor: My purpose in writing is 
simply to blow off steam that has accumu- 
lated at the appearance of those articles 
by dietitians who gleefully describe “A 
Well-Balanced Lunch for 11¢.’’ There is 
only one explanation. Dietitians must 
have access to a secret and celestial gro- 
cery store with prices based on the de- 
pression of 1895. 

We girls like to learn all about these 
nice diets and things for Johnny and 
Jenny, but we don’t like to be kidded. 
And so, for the future, let us get down to 
reality. The 11¢ lunch must go. 

Your faithful reader, 
MRS. F. V. SCHONECK. 
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e The editors regret the turmoil in some 
readers’ minds roused by a too-casual 
reading of the JOURNAL’s six-page arti- 
cle on the Hot School Lunch. As the 
article stated, the 11¢ lunch we sug- 
gested was not possible for home con- 
sumption at that price, but was a sug- 
gestion for a community hot-school- 
lunch project. That means, of course, 
that the foods would be purchased 
wholesale in large quantities. 

For example, from official September 
market reports on wholesale school 
purchases, the lunch we suggested 
could be itemized this way: apple, 4¢; 
orange, 2¢; milk, 2144¢; cheese, 1¢; 
rusk, %4¢; cod-liver-oil tablet, 4¢; 
butter, 4¢; egg, 2¢; carrot, 4¢; de- 
hydrated soup, 1.8¢. Total, 11.3¢. 

From Warren D. Mack, Ph.D., head 
of Pennsylvania State College Depart- 
ment of Horticulture, and from Pauline 
Beery Mack, director of Ellen Richards 
Institute, we have this joint statement: 

“The foods in the JOURNAL’s recom- 
mended school lunch are purchasable 
in large quantities at wholesale. When 
procured on this basis, the lunch can be 
bought at prices ranging from 10¢ to 
18¢ per child per day, depending upon 
region of the country and season. The 
lunch as pictured could be bought in 
large sections of the U. S. at 11¢ during 
August and early September. Individual 
buying at retail could not, of course, 
procure the foods as inexpensively as if 
they were bought on a large-scale in- 
stitutional basis at wholesale.” ED. 


Paris Lives Again 


Pep up your clothes to greet the holi- Sally Elting, former member of the Jour- 


days. A refreshing Sanitone beauty NAL fashion department, recently arrived 
e Z in Paris to take charge of organizing Red 

treatment will restore their glow and Graces dicnereone: pe: 
: aris. 
sparkle of newness. Sanitone is a Dear Editor: Last Wednesday I went 
special drycleaning process that re- with a Russian friend to Schiaparelli’s 
opening of the fall collection. It was 
vives tired fabrics while it gently but jammed with the little gold chairs stuck 
th atl ‘] d 5 in every available inch. The show was run 
oroughly removes sol and perspira- off with only three mannequins and, as a 
tion. Phone your local Sanitone clean- result, was too long. My over-all impres- 
LICENSED k 3 sion was of too much chi-chi for lack of 
er now. He is expert on clothing care. the basically good materials. This is in- 
dicative of Paris now. Buttons were out- 
EMERY INDUSTRIES, INC., CINCINNATI 2, OHIO standing—mother of pearl used well, but 


with these often embroidery was added up 
the sleeves or on the front of coats and 
suits. A couple of reefers—very plain with 
good shoulders and patch pockets, buttons 
tcOK UP YOUR SANITONE CLEANER IN THE CLASSIFIED PHONE BOOK], on them—caught my eye. Underneath, a 
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Our Readers Write Us 


severe and good black or yellow® wool 
dress. Full skirts—high necks and usually 
buttons. Lots of fur-lined coats. * 

But the hats! Hopeless piles, with here 
and there a wimple effect on velvet. You'd 
be quite shocked if you could see what 
goes on people’s heads. The Suzy-type 
turban is still the best—otherwise the 
homemade turban stiffened with paper is 
popular. These are worn constantly be- 
cause one’s hair cannot be dried here most 
of the time. Not enough electricity yet. 

I saw a bicycle costume of plaid wool 
and corduroy—split skirt and plaid gar- 
ters, complete with wimpled hat. Evi- 
dently each collection has some bicycle 
suits, but one never sees them. Every 
now and then one sees a smart culotte 
suit. Otherwise these gals just have the 
knack of looking right while riding. There 
are two schools of thought on the skirt— 
some have it out over the seat, others sit 
on it as they do in England. Of course 
nothing but wedge (wooden ones) shoes. 
There is no leather—even at Hermes. A 
tiny bag was 5000 francs! 

To go back to Schiaparelli, on the ground 
floor there were corporals, colonels and 
Red Cross girls buying ‘‘Shocking’’ or 
““Sleeping’’ by the dozens! My, Amer- 
ica’s women are going to be bathing in 
perfume this Christmas. 

It’s not your Paris—you’d die with no 
food. A doughnut via Red Cross is the 
most popular food in existence, and our 
coffee. The ersatz stuff they’ve been 
drinking tastes like liquid rubber. 

There is a mess at the Ritz, Place 
Vendéme end, where I dined the other 
night and saw a congresswoman, one of 
the WAC heads, Marlene Dietrich in er- 
mine, and a general with a blonde! 

Empty champagne bottles are top 
black-market items, as one must give two 
for one full one—a little man goes up and 
down the Rue de la Paix with a cart, sell- 
ing them. One can buy American ciga- 
rettes for 180 francs a pack. A carton of 
cigarettes will get almost anything. 

Ciro’s is jammed—mostly with Amer- 
icans and blondes with hair piled high and 
badly dyed. Dance spots in Montmartre 
are doing good business. No transporta- 
tion after the Metro closes at 9:30 ex- 
cept a carriage (for which you pay enough 
to buy the horse and his feed for a year) 
or a bicycle usually operated like a tan- 
dem pulling a gocart affair, just big 
enough for two. 

My coterie of hostesses for the dances is 
building fast. The girls are pretty young, 
but charming with the soldiers and fast 
learning slang, jitterbug, gum chewing! 
The men are happier in this city than I’ve 
ever seen them; there is practically no 
drunkenness. They are avid sight-seers. 

We're in for a cold winter, with no hot 
water. I did go to the Crillon for my hot 
baths, but they have none now either. So 
now we will go to an ack-ack group in the 
city dump every Saturday morning (being 
called for in a weapons carrier) and bathe 
in a public bathhouse taken over by the 
Army. It’s the greatest luxury one can 
imagine. SALLY ELTING. 


Daughter Mary’s Daughter 


’ The Duke's Cottage, 
Rudgwick, England. 


My dear Bruce and Beatrice: Came a 
telegram to say daughter Mary has a 
little girl with red hair and very blue eyes. 
Isn’t that clever of her? She is in Ireland 
still. How incredible it is to think of Mary 
asamamma. Only yesterday, it seems to 
me, she herself was borne in to me, brand- 
new, a singularly savage and threatening 
baby of whom I was candidly afraid! And 
now—welcome to Annette Rowan. 

The blanket burglary I wrote you about 
has led to endless and what to me seem 
entirely futile interviews with the police. 
Futile because there is not the slightest 
chance of them finding my blankets, or, if 
my insurance pays, of being able to re- 
place them. We hold long rambling con- 
ferences. that lead nowhere, in which the 
police appear to be trying to assure me 
the blankets were not stolen. But when I 
say, ‘‘Then where are they?”’ that they 
cannot tell. 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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We nominate for the best-dressed women of 1944 


Ce Comer a Cee 


The Army Nurse is typical of the women serving 
with America’s Armed Forces. She knows the 
mud of France and Italy, the rains of China, the 
sodden earth of the South Pacific's tropical islands, 
the slush and snow of the Aleutians....and with 


her calm efficiency and healing touch, she’s the 






most beautiful sight a soldier's ever seen. 


As long as her job demands the protection of our sturdy 
arctics and storm rubbers it is our job to make them for her. 
foes. But, when our women at war come back, there will again be 
smart, colorful Gaytees. In the meantime, civilians can still be 
safely, warmly shod in simplified wartime protective rubbers 
and overshoes that bear the dependable-quality  USs 
oa label of the United States Rubber Company. 


tix 4 : f 

Pre-War Gaytees are illustrated. While these 

colorful shoes are not available today, like most Ae 
((( a 
Sa 





good things, they will be back after the war. Listen to the Philharmonic - Symphony program 

REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star 
present an interlude of historical significance. 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Serving / h rough Science 1230 Sixth Avenue * Rockefeller Center + New York 20, N. Y. 











(Continued from Page 10) 

Personally, when we can once more do 
as we like without asking a government 
department for permission, I know what 
I want. My poor shabby house was bad 
enough before the bomb in my field blew 
curtains and cushions and sofas full of 
plaster and powdered glass. Let my face 
go—but the sofa shall have attention, and 
Iwill buy vast bales of chintz and cretonne, 
and that awful mantrap on the stairs, 
where one’s heel catches in the hole we 
cannot mend, shall go, and go for good. 
And all the other depredations shall be 
mended up, and all the disasters done 
away with, for there are things one can 
learn only by experience, like not having 
the ink uncorked just before an explosion. 
I will go on wearing my old clothes, but 
the house is going to be wonderful. Towels 
and sheets I shall replace, and no longer 
shall I awake with the darn on the pillow- 
case imprinted on my cheek! Already 
they are talking tentatively of the things 
that may soon come off the ration. 

And one day soon we may be able to 
replace with respectable receptacles and 
platters that chipped and battered collec- 
tion of earthenware now known as the 
Tea Set. It looked as if it had come out 
of Tutankhamen’s tomb even before the 
last bomb fell. 


Later. We have just heard that John 
Winstanley, my nearly son, and Jock’s 
best friend, is wounded, in Burma. 
Burma at that time of year was not a 
good place to be in, even whole, with 
the electric fans all turned on, and the 
ice chest ticking, merrily in the bottle 
khana. John was all set to be a doctor 
when the war came, but he wouldn’t avail 
himself of that loophole to stay behind. I 
still can see him, the last time he came 
here, rushing upstairs with his night 
clothes in a most _ professional-looking 
little doctor’s bag, saying pompously, 
“Good evening. Which room is the patient 
in?” He is very long and thin and he had 
a quiff of hair on top of his head, like a 
nice baby. Before he went away he made 
me vow a solemn vow that I would never, 
never part with my appendix to any other 
doctor, but would keep it for him. 

There are rumors of increased rations 
for Christmas, but no train was heated 
until November first, so we have had to 
put up with a good bit of cold feet. Down 
here in the country we do pretty well, but 
in London the food is pretty dreadful. 
Worse even than when you were here. 
And lunching at the club the other day, we 
found ourselves faced with the dreadful 
alternative: “‘Tripe. Or black puddings.” 
Both an acquired taste we neither of us 
had acquired, so we said, ‘“‘Bread and 
cheese.’”’ And they said, ‘‘Sorry. Cheese 
is off.” 

I was trying to think the other night, 
what will be the things one will remember 
about it all long after? Not the big dread- 
ful things, like telegrams coming—but the 
more everyday happenings. And I know 
one of the things I shall never forget is 
standing on a veranda in a house in Col- 
lingham Gardens in the middle of the 
Battle of Britain. The house a few doors 
away had come down. The air was full of 
dust and the street full of broken glass. 
And I remember a tired warden stopping 
to rest for a moment in the porch down 
below. He was talking to himself: ‘‘ Quiet ! 
That's all I want. A little peace and 
quiet!’’ I’veno idea who he was. But in 
a way, he spoke for every one of us here on 
this battered little island. 


Later. 1 wonder if you remember my 
telling you of the Air Force blue wedding 
we had here last year, and the bride and 
bridegroom standing shoulder to shoulder, 
singing so bravely, ‘‘Yea though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow ie 
On Saturday we took flowers down to the 
church again—just over one year later. 
The poor little bride is a widow. Her hus- 
band was killed flying. And again one has 
to stand amazed at the courage of these 
children. She squared her shoulders, took 
charge of everything herself, made the 
funeral arrangements. Such a brave for- 
lorn little figure; it broke one’s heart. Her 
baby is due at any moment. At least she 
will have that, and the memory of one 
perfect year. They had the spring together, 
and that is best of all. 





Later. Bruce Cottage is all in order 
again, the grass mowed, the windows 


BALIN MUMMIES JUUNMINAL 


cleaned, ready for daughter Mary’s re- 
turn, with infant, at a later date. It is 
meantime inhabited by a very small man 
with a very large dog, who has: promised 
to turn out at a moment’s notice, to let 
the lawful owner in. 


Love to you both, 
DOROTHY BLACK. 


P. S. Will someone please tell me what 
sour-cream dressing is? I keep on reading 
about it in Ann Batchelder’s heart- 
breaking discussions. I often have sour 
cream, at which I stare despondently, 
without inspiration. 


Poet's *“*American Child’? 


Stone City, Iowa. 


Dear Mr. Gould: It seems proper to 
show you what the child who has already 
appeared in your pages, in a poem, looks 
like four years after birth. As I have told 
you, we live on a farm forty miles from 





“Lucky the child ... .’’ (See p.58) 


Iowa City. We wanted a playhouse for 
the girl last summer, and of course 
couldn’t get one. So we ordered a hog 
house, made of a stout asbestos board, 
had the roof lifted, put in a screen door 
and four windows, and had a playhouse. 
She is sitting in the window of that hog 
house in the picture. As a fly discourager, 
she has a grass skirt sent her by a marine 
boy friend (a little older) from Guadal- 
canal hung from the ceiling above the 


door. PAUL ENGLE. 


Send Christmas Cards 
Kingman, Kansas. 


Dear Editors: \'ve heard so many of my 
friends say, ‘‘We’re not sending Christ- 
mas cards this year.’”’ Then another, 
“We aren't either, as we think that money 
can better be spent on some more impor- 
tant item.’’ Yet perhaps these same 
people see every change of picture shows. 

I am the wife of an Army doctor who 
has been overseas for a year. I have two 
little boys—one four years old and one 
almost two. Last year we lived with my 
folks; this year, with my husband’s family. 
Our own home is in a small town some 
distance from both places. Our friends 
are scattered to the five corners of the 
earth. Christmastime is the only time I 
ever hear from some of my friends and 
relatives. It seems to me that this year, 
more than ever before, we should all send 
Christmas greetings. Our husbands, sons 
and sweethearts who are thousands of 
miles away from home like to know that 
someone is thinking of them at Christmas- 
time. Your greeting may change a sad, 
lonely heart into a happy, thankful one 
on Christmas Day. Sincerely, 

MRS. R. E. BULA. 


Cradle for Democracy 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Dear Editors: 1 have two whole hours— 
two hours in which I am reasonably sure 
there will be no interruptions! Two hours 
which belong exclusively to me. Unless 
you are a mother with no nurse, no serv- 
ants, only an occasional cleaning woman, 
you can’t imagine what that means. And, 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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HOLIDAY PAPERS are easy to 
make—and add an even more 
personal touch to gifts. White 
shelf paper or lightweight draw- 
ing paper and vivid crayons or 
paints for these—and the only 
limit to the possible variety is 
your own imagination. For 
youngsters, try gay little houses 
and fir trees. For grown-ups, 
“Merry Christmas” in red and 
green is eye-catching. 


Especially when you delve 
into your knitting bag—and 
come out with some bits of 


AND THIS YEAR, as always, “It 
Wouldn’t Be Christmas With- 
out Whitman’s”—so do make 
sure that Christmas morning 
finds your favorite Sampler there 
among the rest of the family 
presents. The perfect touch of 
home, too, for those away from 
home—for Whitman’s Chocolates, 
so creamy rich, so butter smooth 
and so delicious, have long been 
the choice at Christmas time— 
and every time. 





CHOCOLATES 


Copr. 1944, 


Wrappings can be just as gay as ever, this Christmas— 
if you'll put your imagination to work. Here are a few sug- 


gestions for pretty packages, just to give you the idea. 
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CHRISTMAS RIBBONS SCARCE? 
Take a Jook in the family scrap 
bag,—then get out your pinking 
shears! Pretty scraps of cotton 
or silk can be “pinked” into 
narrow strips that are both 
giddy and strong enough to tie 
up heavy packages. And, for an 
extra-festive touch, “pink” out 
circles of multicolored scraps, 
slash, then cut holes in the cen- 
ter, as shown here, and string 
together into a frilly rosette. 







































BRIGHT YARN for the tie-up. 
Even the youngsters will love to 
crochet “chains’’, and they make 
simple finger work for winter 
evenings. And tassels and balls 
and little yarn “‘dollies” are 
easy, too. Or, if you’re specially 
clever with your crochet hook, 
you can top your very favorite 
packages with brightly hued 
yarn flowers. 


If you can’t always get your 
favorite Sampler, it’s because 
millions of pounds of Whitman's 

Chocolatesare going to 
all our fighting fronts. 







Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., 








Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
















It is the pledge of Armour and Company that you can- 
not buy better sausage than Armour's Star—for Armour's 
Star label means the finest quality available. 


This flavory pure pork sausage will thrill your 
family for breakfast or supper on any brisk wintry 
day. 

For Armour’s Star Pork Sausage is made al- 
ways from selected pure pork cuts, blended with 


Star Link Sausage 


with Succotash 
1 Ib. Armour’s S 
1 Pkg. frozen lim 


tar Link Sausage 


a beans or N 
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1 Pound Box of Links 


Armour's Star on this 
pure pork sausage promises 
you savory, flavory meals 


Star Sausage Patties 


and Eggs 


1 Ib. Star Cello Roll Pork Sausage 


4, Cloverbloom Eggs 
Toast 
; Sausage into 0 to 
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fresh-ground imported spices. And it’s made 
fresh every day, in scores of Armour Sausage 
Kitchens across the country—just so you'll get 
it when its flavor is best. 

To make the suppers shown here, buy the best 
—buy Armour’s Star Pork Sausage. You will 
find its extra special goodness makes a hit with 
everyone. 





Tune in Hedda Hopper's Hollywood,every Monday 
Night over CBS. See Local Papers for Time 
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and Company 






1 Pound Cello Roll 
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Modern American 


Business Depends ‘on 


Teamwork 
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Today’s well-managed business corporation 
is a pool of the combined “know-how” of 
many specialized workers, aided by tools 
and other resources supplied by thrifty 
persons—the stockholders. 

The captain of the modern corporate team 
is the chief executive. 

His role is to bring qualified workers into ~ 
association with superior tools and power 
equipment, which help them to process raw 
materials. 

The acceptability of products thus made — 
is determined by the customer, who is the | 
real boss. 


= 





| 
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When the housewife goes to the retail 
meat shop, she, in a democratic way, partici- 
pates in what amounts to a daily customers’ 
plebiscite. By buying the products which 
she approves and by rejecting the others, | 
the housewife, as purchasing agent for the — 
family, casts a vote to determine the busi- 
ness trend. 

When the housewife expresses a prefer- 
ence for Armour hams and other products © } 
and makes a purchase, she provides us, 
through retail meat dealers who distribute 
our products, with the funds which enable 
us to carry on. 

These gross receipts make it possible for 
us to employ tens of thousands of workers 
directly and hundreds of thousands of farm- 
ers, livestock men, railroaders, truckers and 
others indirectly. Similarly, out of such re- 
ceipts, we help to support government with 
taxes, provide for the replacement of worn 
out tools and equipment, and to accumulate 
funds which can be paid into the corporate 
treasury to finance future growth. 

A corporation, such as Armour, which has 
endured for 76 years, has in effect regularly 
stood high in popularity contests conducted 
among the discriminating housewives of the 
nation. 





The trade-marked and other products of 
this enterprise, which provide meats for the 
dinner table of approximately one-seventh 
of the entire population, are in a very lasting 
sense best-sellers. 

We in Armour value above all else these 
recurrent votes of confidence from the dis- 
criminating buyers of typical American 
families. 

Such perennial expressions of customer 
approval in effect renew our franchise to 
remain in business. 


init aero 


President, Armour and Company 


Sixth of a series of statements on the American system of 
free enterprise which makes possible such institutions for 
service as Armour and Company. 











Fifty Years Ago 
in the Journal 





N DECEMBER, 1894, three fa- 

mous persons died: Christina Ros- 
setti, the poet; Amelia Bloomer, 
whose life is glamorized in the pres- 
ent Broadway hit, Bloomer Girl; 
and on the treasure island of Samoa, 
the greatly beloved Robert Louis 
Stevenson passed away. Horatio 
Alger published a new book about 
another of his get-rich-quick heroes, 
ealled Victor Vane, the Young Sec- 
retary; and Victorian ladies in leg- 
o’-mutton sleeves two yards wide, 
and with waists a man’s two hands 


‘could span, sat down to eight-course 


Christmas dinners, commencing with 
creamed macaroni. 


Who remembers the old children’s 
games mentioned in the Decem- 
ber, 1894, JOURNAL: ‘‘Halt! ISpy’’; 
**Slave, On Your Knees!’’; “‘Stage 
Coach’’; and ‘*Making a Cheese’’? 


Kids’ costume party: ‘“‘Choose for 
the little boys such flower cos- 
tumes as the daisy, 
buttercup, aster or 
dahlia. Let them 
earry half hoops 
wound with rib- 
bons and _ deco- 
rated with flowers, 
which they swing 
in a pretty posy 
dance.”’ 


Which does not 
sound like the sub- 
ject of Eugene 
Field’s now-famous 
poem, Jest ’Fore 
Christmas, which 
appeared in this 
fifty-year-old issue of the JouRNAL: 


Father calls me William, sister calls 
me Will, 

Mother calls me Willie, but the 
fellers call me Bill! 

Mighty glad I ain’t a girl—ruther 
be a boy, 

Without them sashes, curls, an’ 
things that’s worn by Fauntleroy. 

Love to chawnk green apples and go 

_ swimmin’ in the lake— 

Hate to take the castor-ile they give for 
belly-ache! % 

Most all the time, the hull year round, 
there ain’t no flies on me, 

But jest ’fore Christmas I’m as good 
as I kin be! 


“CYCLIST: Many English women 
who are ardent cyclists keep down 
their skirts with loops or stirrups 
of wide black elastic. The feet slip 
through the loops and keep the 
skirt down even in a high wind.” 


“The fur of the skunk is an ex- 
tremely pretty brown, but one must 
beware of getting it wet, for a dis- 
agreeable odor is almost always per- 
ceptible when it dries.” 


For taffy-pulling parties: ‘‘To one 
quart of New Orleans molasses, 
add one and one fourth pounds of 
sugar, set on fire and stir and cook 
until it forms a hard ball in wa- 
ter. Add a quarter pound of butter 
and cook to soft crack, pour in 
greased tin and let stand until 
nearly cold, then pull until light 
yellow.’’ 


**POPULAR SUE: When two gentle- 
men are calling on the same lady, 
the one who has called first should 
leave soon after the arrival of the 
second one.”’ 
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Snow may be all the beautiful things the poets have called 
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it, but here in New York it’s just a $7,000,000 headache. 


GOSSIP ABOUT PEOPLE YOU KNOW, EDITORS YOU LIKE AND WHAT GOES ON IN NEW YORK 


EMEMBERING that last year at 

this publication date we watched 
the first blizzard of the winter from the 
Workshop windows, we spoke to John 
J. Siea, down at City Hall, who’s in 
charge of snow removal. And here are 
some figures he gave us for you to mull 
over as you sweep the first flakes off the 
front steps. Cleaning up the snow from 
New York City’s 5500 miles of streets 
costs as much as $7,000,000 a winter; 
and while it sometimes takes 15,000 
men to get rid of a good snowfall, Mr. 
Sica claims they save a lot of man- 
power now by using salt. Used 20,000,- 
000 pounds of it getting rid of the snow 
last winter, he said. 






























venir trends in general. The son, a 
Navy signalman on an ex-Jap freighter 
that struck a mine during the Nor- 
mandy invasion and started to sink, 
took time to unscrew the twenty- 
pound brass name plate from the ship, 
and somehow got ashore with all that 
extra weight. Explained to his parents 
it was partly sentimental, he being a 
University of Illinois boy and the ship 
having been renamed the S. S. Ilhi- 
noian—though the plate was still in 
Japanese. 


It’s Gen. George C. Marshall’s 
birthday on the last day of the year; 
Marlene Dietrich’s and Oscar Le- 
want’s on December 27th; Marshal 
Stalin’s on the 21st; Ewe Curie’s 
on the 6th; and Walt Disney’s on 
the 5th. 


he Paper Drive doesn’t underesti- 
ate the power of a woman, says 
‘alter D. Fuller, president of The 
urtis Publishing Company, just back 
rom the little Jewell farm, at the 
op of Vermont, a few weeks ago. One 
big war call is for pulpwood. The 


 \Jewells responded last winter with 


00 cords of it, cut by Mrs. J. and her 
jthree young sons, often at 40° below, 


Jin four feet of snow, after her husband 


\John’s leg had been crushed by a trac- 


‘\tor. And if you want to know what 200 


cords can be in war matériel, it’s 
12,600,000 cartons for K rations, or con- 
tainers for 4,600,000 20-mm. shells. 
Closer to hand, it’s 63,000,000 pages of 
the JOURNAL. Anyhow, when someone 
heard a Jewell boy say how much 
more cordwood they could cut if they 
only had a power chain saw, the Peri- 
odical Publishers National Committee 
\bought them one—for Mr. Fuller, as 
chairman, to present up there in 
person. 





Wood-sawing Jewells. 


You can now get a bell for the outdoor 
garden made of two horseshoes welded 
together bell-shape, as in the picture, 





Good-luck dinner bell. 


with a clapper hung by a rawhide thong, 
and a musical chord that carries to 
wherever your children may be in the 
neighborhood, to bring them home for 
the barbecue. When we asked Fulton 
Brown, who makes the bells, how 
horseshoes got to be such lucky sym- 
bols, he said it was because St. Dun- 
stan, famous as a farrier, once shoed the 
devil’s single hoof so painfully, he 
vowed never to molest a place or thing 
where a horseshoe hung. And as far as 
Mr. B. knows, he’s kept his word. 


Some children’s books, new and old, 
that should not be missed when 
you’re making out that Christmas 
list: A BOOK OF MYTHS (old myths 
charmingly retold), by Helen Sewell; 
HI-PO THE HIPPO (the delicious pink 
baby hippo), by Dorothy Thomas, 
with illustrations by Muth Gannett: 
THE CHRIST CHILD (as told by Mat- 
thew and Luke), illustrated (beauti- 
fully) by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham: SING FOR CHRISTMAS (carols, 
with music and something of their 
history), illustrated by Gustaf Teng- 
gren: GEORGE WASHINGTON’S 
WORLD and ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 
WORLD (telling by words and pic- 
tures what went on in the rest of the 
world when each of these men lived), 
by Genevieve Foster (two separate 
books). 


idlie PEM Odatted auth occn Allies ta a pomerful world 
dy aud able to keep the peace—, necessary by force.” 
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—FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 








GIVE YOUR LOVELIEST STOCKINGS 


Linger Life 


WITH COOL-WATER IVORY SNOW 


... the “snowdrop” soap 
that carries protection 


a step farther! 


You can have lovely stockings today—in the 
fine-textured, true-fitting rayons the manufac- 
turers have learned to make. And you can keep 
their beauty flattering to your leg longer—with 
life-prolonging, gentle Ivory Snow care! 
Wonderful Ivory Snow is the only soap that 
combines Ivory-purity with the granulated 
“snowdrop” form. It gives you far more protec- 


tion than other soaps which are not [vory-mild. 


Ivory Snow is different from cake or flake 
soap—not only Ivory-pure and mild, but granu- 
lated for quick sudsing without hot water! Even 
in cool water, Ivory Snow’s tiny “snowdrop” 
granules burst into instant, foamy suds. So mild 
and protective to sensitive stocking dyes . . . 
so non-streaking, quick-rinsing . . . these com- 
pletely dissolved Ivory Snow suds leave stock- 
ings glamorous after each washing. 

%& SAVING IS PATRIOTIC. All soap is made of vital war ma- 
terials. Make your Ivory Snow go farther. If your dealer is 


out of Ivory Snow, don’t blame him. We’re making it as 
fast as we can, and he’ll have it soon. 


cOOL-WATER 


Lon Zi 














LONGER LIFE WITH IVORY SN 
THAN WITH WATER ALONE 












Follow tested directions on 
back of your Ivory Snow pack 
and freshen your stockings fai 
fully after each wearing this ea 
safe way. They'll actually w 
longer, washed with Ivory Sn\ 
than if you used water alone! 
























AND COMPANY 


Tune in Hedda Hopper's Hollywood,every Mond 
Night over CBS. See Local Papers for Time 


- ARMOUR 














BY VIRGINIA WILSON 


RIVATE HUDDLESTON FIELD wore a delighted grin on his thin 

young face as the dingy apartments of upper Park Avenue slid past the 

train windows. Ten minutes more and he’d be in Grand Central. Ten 

minutes after that and he’d be home. His first furlough since he’d been 
in the Army, and would he make the most of it! He and his sister Betsy 
would really do the town. Dink would help them. Dink was to be in New 
York on leave from Washington, which made everything swell. Because he 
was Hud’s choice to win the Betsy sweepstakes. Hud thought about it all 
blissfully. Sleeping late every morning, eating fancy food at El Morocco, 
drinking Billingsley’s champagne at the Stork Club. Amd no sergeants 
around to bellow orders! 

His gaze went cautiously across the aisle to where two large feet were 
clamped determinedly to the floor. Long, khaki-clad legs led from the feet 
to a flat stomach, wide shoulders and a face that always reminded Hud of 
those countenances cary in rock on the side of mountains. The features 
were of austere regularity, the mouth controlled and grim, the eyes—Hud 
turned his own away hastily. Sergeant Blake’s eyes always had a sinister 
effect on him. They seemed to be saying, How can we win a war with relapsed 
idiots like this in the Army? Hud was definitely not one of Sergeant Blake’s 
favorite characters—and vice versa. He considered that the sergeant had 
made life hardly worth living during four months at Camp Cawley. Then, 
at last, this longed-for furlough had come through. 

Hud had stepped on the train with a heart as light as a soufflé. And the 
first thing he had seen had been Sergeant Blake’s large, authoritative feet. 
The sergeant, too, was going to New York—his first ‘visit there. It had, 
Hud felt, been the longest trip East since the days of the pony express. 
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His reverie was rudely broken. ‘Field!’ 

Hud leaped to his feet automatically, fall- 
ing over someone’s duffel bag in the process. 
“Yes, Sergeant Blake.” This sort of thing 
was bad for the heart, he thought gloomily. 
Even if he survived the war, he would come 
out of it a broken-down old man. 

“Relax,” said the sergeant crisply. “‘This 
timetable says ‘New York four-forty-eight, 
Hundred-and-Twenty-fifth Street. Is that 
where I get off?” 

“T’d like to tell you where to get off, ser- 
geant,’”’ Hud said, ‘‘but I can’t.”” He got a 
rapier glance from Blake and added hastily, 
“Unless I know what part of New York 
you're going to, that is.” 

The sergeant pondered this. He got out 
his wallet and fished a dingy card from it. 
“The Hotel Merriwell,’”’ he read aloud. 
“West Forty-fifth Street. That’s where I’m 
going, Field.” 

Hud felt a pleasant glow. He smiled hap- 
pily at Sergeant Blake. ‘“‘The Hotel Merri- 
well was torn down four years ago,”’ he said. 
The wheel had turned, and life was a thing of 
joy. The sergeant was no longer ominiscient. 

Blake cleared his throat. He didn’t ex- 
actly look disconcerted, but the granite 
cracked a little. He tore the card into small 
pieces and put them carefully in his pocket. 

“Field,” he said, ‘‘you live in New York. 
You must know other hotels.” 

“Oh, several,’’ Hud assured him. ‘‘ There’s 
the Waldorf, and the Ritz, and ——” 

“Never mind, I’ll find one myself.” 

“T wish you luck.”” Hud was polite. ‘‘The 
last I heard people were sleeping on park 
benches. No rooms available anywhere.” 


He sat down again, and put his feet on the 
duffel bag, and gave himself up to bliss as 
he watched the sergeant’s face. If this de- 
lightful performance could only go on —— 
Hud straightened suddenly as an idea came 
to him. The kind of idea that might make 
up for all the parade-ground sufferings and 
barracks tortures of the past four months. 
At camp, the sergeant was practically God. 
But this was not camp. This was—or would 
be in a minute—New York. It was alien 
territory to the sergeant, but Hud had lived 
here during his entire nineteen years and he 
knew it like a checkerboard. 

He and Betsy were as nostalgic about the 
fumes of gasoline on Park Avenue as most 
people were about apple blossoms in a May 
orchard. It was their town and they loved 
it. It was not meant for people like Blake, 
who wouldn’t appreciate it anyway. The 
situation, Hud decided, had_ possibilities. 








“‘Sergeant Blake,” he said cautiously, “I 
wonder—uh—that is, my sister and I live 
alone in a little house on Sutton Place. 
There would be lots of room for you if you’d 
like to stay with us a day or so till you find 
a hotel.” 

There was a short silence, broken by the 
stir and bustle of passengers gathering their 
belongings together. The pillared catacombs 
of Grand Central slipped into view. It was 
the first time Hud had ever seen a sergeant 
look undecided, and he wished he could paste 
the sight in a scrapbook. 

“Your own room, of course,’”’ Hud said 
softly. “And bath. We’d be awfully glad to 
have you.” 

The sergeant stood up. He was a tall man, 
taller than anyone else in the car. His ex- 
pression crystallized into purpose as the 
train slowed to a stop. 

“Thank you, Field,” he said. ‘‘Frankly, 
you surprise me. But I’m going to take you 
up on it before you change your mind. It’s 
nice of you.” 

“Not at all,” said Hud, with perfect 
truth. “This way, sergeant.” 

They pushed through the crowd. 

“Your sister’ll be pretty surprised, won’t 
she?” Blake asked doubtfully. 

“She certainly will.” Hud grinned to 
himself. He’d been writing her for months 
about what a stinker Blake was. But she’d 
catch on to the angle—Betsy was smart. 

““What’s she like, Field?’”” The sergeant 
sounded worried. 

“She’s a slick chick, sergeant. 
beautiful and hep as they come.” 

“Blondes,” said Blake gloomily, ‘‘are 
usually shallow, fickle and too much con- 
cerned with their personal appearance.” 

“Where did you read that? In a dream 
book?’’ Hud was outraged. ‘‘Betsy’s not 
like that at all. And she makes more money 
in a week than you do in a month!” 

“Doing what?” 

“She’s a Conover model. You’ve probably 
seen her lots of times on magazine covers.” 

“Just the type I mean,”’ said the sergeant. 
“T think I’d better go to a hotel, Field.” 

But there in the crowd outside the gate 
was Betsy, and Hud dashed toward her. 
She gave him an enthusiastic hug. 

“You lug! You look terrible!”’ she said 
with deep affection. ‘‘ What a haircut!” 

“H’ya, Cover Girl! Don’t tell me that 
thing you’re wearing is a hat!” 

“It says ‘hat’ on the bill. An awfully big 
bill, too,” Betsy declared. She patted the 
two pink roses and scrap of veiling ruefully. 

There was a sound like a balky motor 
starting on a cold morning. It was Sergeant 
Blake clearing his throat. Hud turned 
ceremoniously. 

“Betsy,” he said, “‘we have a house guest. 
I’ve invited Sergeant Blake to stay with us 
a day or so. Sergeant—my sister.” 

Betsy’s face was something to see. But 
Hud gave her a long, slow wink and she 
came to and put out a slim rose-nailed hand. 

“Hello, sergeant,” she said. ‘‘We’re de- 
lighted to have you.” You’d almost have 
thought she meant it. She was that good. 

Something happened to the sergeant’s 
face. It gave Hud an odd feeling, just watch- 
ing it. The granite seemed to dissolve in some 
curious fashion and the eyes came alive in- 
stead of being a couple of gray pebbles, and 
the grim mouth relaxed. The sergeant smiled. 

“Hello, Miss Field,” he said. ‘‘This is the 
nicest thing that’s ever happened to me.” 
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It was going to be almost too easy. Hud 
had seen Betsy’s charm work before, but he 
had supposed a sergeant would be tougher. 
The bigger they are, the harder they fall, he 
reminded himself, pleased. And Betsy did 
look awfully pretty, with her pale blond hair 
soft and shining and her blue eyes sort of 
shining too. 

But by the time they reached Sutton 
Place, the sergeant was back in character. 
When their taxi stopped, he eyed the Field 
house with astounded disapproval. Hud 
could understand that. Even from the out- 
side it was far too frivolous a house for Ser- 
geant Blake. It even bothered Hud some- 
times, and he was used to it. Now that 
mother had given up being a decorator and 
married her California guy, maybe he and 
Betsy would do it over. Get the purple 
paint off the door and window frames. Take 
down the sprawling gold monkey mother 
had used as a door knocker. 

Betsy let them in with her key and the 
sergeant, entering the hall, gave a muffled 
exclamation. 


Hun laughed. “‘Don’t mind the mirrors,” 
he said. ‘Mother was nuts about them. 
I think she overdid it a little.” 

Sergeant Blake stared at the reflections 
leaping at him from the walls, ceiling and 
floor. ‘‘Interesting,’”’ he mumbled. 

Hud winked at Betsy again, but she didn’t 
seem to see him. She was busy guiding 
Blake into the living room. It was a long 
room, turquoise and silver and black, with 
glass tables, low divans, lots of pillows and 
no chairs. Lovebirds chattered in five dif- 
ferent cages. 

The sergeant looked around. “I think,” he 
said earnestly, “I’m imposing on you peo- 
ple. I’m sure I can find a room in some 
hotel.” His tone was almost pleading. It did 
Hud’s heart good to hear him. He shoved 
Blake firmly onto a turquoise cushion. 

“Relax,” he said. He said it crisply, the 
way the sergeant always said it. ‘‘I’ll get you 
a drink.” 

The drinks were good, and so were the 
canapés and little cheese biscuits Betsy had 
made. She might be one of the most fashion- 
able models in New York, but there was 
nothing chi-clhi about her cooking. 

The sergeant gradually thawed. Betsy 
sat on a cushion on the floor and gazed up 
at him with that ‘‘you’re so wonderful’”’ look 
in her eye. 

“You're awfully tall, aren’t you?” she 
said admiringlly. 

“Back in Wyoming, where I come from, 
all the men are tall. My father,” said Blake 
solemnly, ‘‘wias so tall he’d go out of the 
house in the morning and then lean in the 
second-floor window and kiss my mother 
good-by while she was having breakfast in 
bed.” ’ 

Betsy laugfhed delightedly. It wasn’t, 
Hud thought ¢oldly, that funny. But he was 
amazed at thje sergeant. Imagine the guy 
developing even a feeble sense of humor! 

“Wyoming | must be marvelous,” Betsy 
said. 

“Tt is marvjelous! The air makes you feel 
as if you’re sajiling around in a balloon. The 
mountains ar: purple and blue, and the sun 
shines every djay. 

“You sounqi homesick,’’ Betsy said. 

The sergegint’s tanned face reddened. 
“Maybe I an}, a little.” 

(Cipntinued on Page 46) 
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ISTEN, mother—bounce the frown. It’s a beautiful 
day and we’ve got good news. For months, maybe 
years, you’ve been building wee houses for worry- 
birds. And all because of us. ‘‘My children,” you’ve 

said to yourself, ‘““my very own children whom I’ve 
loved and clothed and fed since the day they were born 
have grown to stand before me—pagans!” Well, it 
isn’t so. And this isn’t just one of our brow-soothing 
cover-ups either. This, mother, is scientific! They 
polled us. The Lapres’ HoME JOURNAL made a country- 
wide survey of Sub-Deb clubs, and they’ve got it all 
down on paper. Real statistics. The Sub-Deb of Amer- 
ica, aged 12 to 18—that bizarre species of fauna which 
flaunts its spirit in bobby socks and drowns its seething 
sorrows in colas and Crosby. They found out all about 
us: how we act, how we feel, how we think. And we’re 
passing it on to you. 

Let’s start with Home. 

Home is pretty slick most of the time. We’ve got to 
admit that much. But still, every once in a while we 
get the feeling that a couple of things need a little fix-job. 
No, we don’t mean the faucet in the upstairs bathtub, 
or the burned-out bulb in the cellar storeroom. We mean 
bigger things: things like how we all get along to- 
gether. You know—“ family relationship.” 


| Do you cousider 
your parents old-fashioned? 


“Old-fashioned”’ is a tricky word; sometimes a thing 


seems a bit 3000 B. C.-ish, but really isn’t. So we had 
to think twice for that one, and the results look like this: 


12-16 YEARS 16-18 YEARS 


PER CENT PER CENT 
WESrerereeie 40.6 
INGE eek 59.4 


Well, you’re not doing too badly there, but it’s kind 
of interesting to see that you begin losing ground after 
we’ve passed the sweet-sixteen stage. This is why. (The 
Sub-Deb speaking again.) You figure out your set of 
rules and regulations very early in the game, and, in the 
beginning, we fit into those schemes pretty smoothly. 
But all of a sudden, we start growing up—and bang! we 
shoot ahead of your plan. That’s when the ideas you 
had a couple of years back, that used to hold water, be- 
gin springing a few leaks. Almost overnight, we turn 
into—well, people. When you’re a person, or almost 
one, you suddenly find you’ve got a life to lead, and you 
can’t do that until you’ve had a little practice in coming 
to your own decisions. It isn’t that we want to hide 
things from you that you ought to be in on. Chances 
are, if something really big came up, we’d want to tell 
you and ask for your advice. But when it’s little things, 
we like to feel we’re capable of figuring them out by 
ourselves. 

To show you what we mean, here’s the Pet Peeve 
Record, drawn up in answer to the question: 


Wy What are your 
parents bd-farshioued about? 


12-16 YEARS 16-18 YEARS 


PER CENT PER CENT 
Staying out late . . 76.7 64.1 
Where we go. . . . 46.7 38.5 
Dates with boys . . 50.0 33.3 
IWeckinper., 6... J): 26:6 25.6 


“Staying out late’’ is the worst, by far. Remember 
that evening last year when we stayed out a half hour 
more than we were expected to? You and dad were 
waiting in the living room with tommy guns in your 
laps! Well, practically. When we breezed in and very 
normally, very down-to-earthly, said ‘‘Hello,” you 
looked as though we’d just come back from a bank rob- 
bery! ‘‘We were worried,” you told us. Now, honestly. 
What were you worried about? All we ever do is go to 
the movies, or bowling, or to a dance, or somebody’s 
house, or something. When a picture lasts longer than 
we thought it would, we can’t drag our dates out before 
the clinch, can we? We can’t stop dancing in the middle 


of G.I. jive, can we? And what do you suppose people: 


would think if we broke up a swell party because ‘‘our 
mother and father are waiting up for us’? They’d 
think we were flat tires—pure and unadulterated prudes. 
You don’t want us to be unpopular, do you? Of course 


WHAT DO OUR JOURNAL SUB-DEBS THINK OF THEIR 
‘PARENTS? WE DON'T KNOW WHY THEY ANSWERED AS 
THEY DID, BUT WE'RE PRINTING HERE JUST WHAT THEY 
SAID IN OUR NATION-WIDE CROSS-SECTION SURVEY OF 
SUB-DEB CLUB MEMBERS 


we know it isn’t our health you’re worried about—not 
when it’s a matter of an extra hour or so; it’s the Prin- 
ciple of the Thing. Well, when it comes to principles, you 
can relax and sail smooth. We’re simply crawling with 
them. We’ve thought it all out, ages and time limits, 
and this is how we feel: 


TIME TO BE HOME: AVERAGE 
On usual evenings... .-.». ... . 10:30 
When) dating en. 5 s cheetaaen 4 2:00 
For special partiess. .o hee, > 4 ay teO0 
From weekends ...... . . 12:00 


As for the proper age at which to do what, we’re set 
straight there too. Movies, 14; dates, 15; public dancing 
places, 16; dates with boys in uniform, 17; and bars or 
night clubs, 20. 


That brings us to the question of Morals. Though 
we’re very well aware of all the possible menaces to the 
present and future “purity” of our tender existences, we 
want you to know that there isn’t half as much danger 
along those lines as you think there is. We’ve got very 
decided definitions for that “juvenile delinquent” term 
everybody’s always alluding to, and you can be pretty 
sure that it isn’t going to happen here. There are three 
major vices in our young lives at this point; well, three 
that we’re concerned with, anyway. The first is smok- 
ing; the second is drinking; and the third is—grit your 
teeth and get ready to face it—sex. Now don’t jump to 
conclusions. It sounds pretty awful, but the results of 
the survey prove that it isn’t bad at all. We'll take them 
one at a time: 


Aaue you ever smoked / 


If you’ve been sniffing around for blue fog in closets 
and dark corners, our weed statistics should clear the 
air for you: 


12-16 YEARS 16-18 YEARS 


PER CENT PER CENT 
ES. hq) cnc Ose 58.3 
INGA re 6c has 41.7 


See? Most of us never even tried a cigarette before 
we were 16. Naturally, after that we had to find out 
what it was like. Actually, we think 18 is about the 
right age to begin; that is, if a person wants to begin. 
Some of us feel it’s kind of cheapish for a girl always to 
be dragging a fag; for a young girl, anyway. And then, 
some of us have been scared off by those gruesome nico- 
tine stories you hear. Too, plenty of us just plain don’t 
like the taste. On the whole and in general, though, 
18 is O.K. After that we think it’s a human being’s own 
free air, and if she likes it smoky she ought to be allowed 
to have it that way. 
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«BY MARJORIE LEDERER 


F | 
Aaue you evertad a drink? 
Have we ever had a drink? Well —— 


12-16 YEARS’ 16-18 YEARS 


PER CENT PER CENT 
WES) = yey eso 55.2 
No. Shh.” epost 44.8 


Liquor isn’t sprayed all over our house the way it is 
in the movies, but you do uncork the old bottle every so | 
often. For special occasions or company, maybe. It 
happens in 45 per cent of our homes. When you do 
serve it, we sometimes manage to get an eye-dropperful, | 
but most of the time you know as well as we do how | 
politely we’re excluded. That isn’t the wisest thing you 
might have done, because if you offered us a little at 
home we wouldn’t have to get ourselves initiated some- 
where else. Not that we zoom out and get blotto ina 
barroom, or anything like that. Of the yes-gals under 
16, 88.6 per cent tried it as an experiment, and 18.2 per 
cent because other people were drinking. Of the yeses 
over 16, 78.8 per cent were experimenting, and 36.5 per 
cent were just being sociable. After all, we can’t float 
around in our angelic little towers being entirely oblivi- 
ous of things! When we’re 20 we might very well want 
to join a couple of people in one of those swish toasts, 
and it wouldn’t do at all to stand there with our knees 
knocking, acting as if we’d never heard of the stuff! 
That goes for boys too. By the time they’re 20 they 
ought to know when, if and how many. 

That takes care of two vices, and brings us right 
smack up to sex. By sex we mean necking, and so on. 
And by necking, and so on, we mean mostly necking 
and very little and so on. 

But before we begin, we want you to know that we 
consider subjects of this kind pretty personal. It’s very 
much like the mail situation. One day we came home 
and found a letter from that boy who used to live down 
the block and moved to Sioux City, and the letter had 
been—opened. That was a very grim thing. It was a 
positive threat to the well-being of our entire family 
relationship! What sort of information could you pos- 
sibly have expected to get out of an envelope that was 
addressed to us? A Nazi Bund message? A proposal to 
elope with a Ringling Brothers trapeze artist? The boy 
merely asked us how we were feeling and who was dating 
who and would we please write back because he was 
lonesome. And for a little, insignificant thing like that 
you went and impinged on our privacy. Privacy—the 
thing that every single person, no matter how old or 
how young, living in a democracy and being a legally 
accepted citizen of the United States of America, has a 
perfect right to have! Fifty-two per cent of us com- 
plained of just that breach of privacy. 

Well, opening our mail has a lot in common with your 
wanting to know everything about our sex lives. But 
we'll tell you about it, because right now we happen to 
be telling you everything else, and we don’t want you to 





think we’re housing some dark and evil secret in our 
white little souls. On the other hand, we don’t want you 
to think they’re snow white. So here’s the story: 
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"There are yeses from 40.4 per cent of the Under 16’s 
and 66.7 per cent of the Over 16’s. But not on a first 
date. There are noes on that from 92.3 per cent of us. 
We do it with boys we know pretty. well and like pretty 
much; and even then, on the whole, just occasionally. 

And we don’t do it in public places. Just at home 
when you’re out or upstairs, and sometimes in the car, 
or on the doorstep before saying good night, and maybe 
at a party every now and then. It isn’t that we believe 
a girl can’t be popular unless she does a lot of kissing 
around. There are plenty of other things that count— 
such as brains, and being charming and tolerant and not 
catty, and looking nice. You see, we don’t depend on 
necking. We do it because—well, frankly, because we 
find it sort of—oh, interesting. You told us pretty 
nearly everything—66.2 per cent of us were told by you, 
and 71.4 per cent feel that that’s the right way—and it’s 
only natural for us to want to find out a few things by 
actually doing them. It’s normal to start out with 
something as simple as kissing a boy, isn’t it? After all, 
warmth is a very necessary thing in a woman, and you 
wouldn’t want us to grow up with a lot of silly “inhibi- 
tions,’’ would you? 

If you’re afraid we might get all wrapped up in one 
boy too soon, just heave a sigh of relief. ‘Going steady” 
is definitely not considered the groovy thing to do these 
days: 84.6 per cent of the Under 16’s vote thumbs-down 
on it, and that’s followed up by 64.2 per cent of the 
Over 16’s. Most of us feel it’s utter drool to get stuck 
in a one-man rut so early in the game. We want to 
know lots of boys with lots of new ideas and different 
ways of doing things so we’ll have something to choose 
from later on. When we do go for some mellow fellow 
several years from now, we want to make sure we'll be 
getting snowed under for good. You know, we give quite 
a lot of thought to Love. Oh, not the on-and-off kind 
of thing that happens every other week; that’s the puppy 
species. We mean the great-Dane stuff that comes later. 
We think of it mostly, we guess, because of you and dad. 
There was a question about that: 


a Do you think your 
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When they asked us whether we thought our par- 
ents were still in love, 91.5 per cent of us said Yes. 

We're funny that way. We know some kids whose 
mothers and fathers are divorced, and we’re beginning 


ey Sore 
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to realize that a lot of homes aren’t at all the way we’ve 
been taught to believe they are. But somehow we figure 
they don’t mean our home. You and dad quarrel in front 
of us, but plenty of times we’ve seen how affectionate 
you can be. 

Of course we know there can be many good reasons 
for the breakups in some houses. Money can start 
trouble; not having enough of it for clothes and amuse- 
ments. Or the mother may be dominating the father, or 
having too many outside interests. Or maybe the par- 
ents don’t belong to the same church and haven’t ever 
been able to settle who’s to believe in what. Sometimes 
there are too many children, or the father’s too busy, or 
maybe nobody’s tried hard enough to control bad tem- 
pers and jealousies and distrusts. 

Then, besides the privacy angle, there are tough 
bumps between parents and children. Things like having 
dad tease us when we’re trying to be serious, or having 
you give us perfectly unlivable allowances because you 
think an extra dollar or so might corrupt our souls! 
And the piano. That’s another thing. Of course we want 
to be able to play well, but if we practiced all the time 
we'd lose contact with the Outer World! The same goes 
for doing the dishes every night, and taking care of the 
baby. Another thing that bothers us is having you tell 
us we can’t have So-and-so over for dinner because she 
happens to be a little different, or something. We choose 
our friends because we can have fun with them, or talk 
to them, and we don’t see why people have to go around 
making a fuss over their ancestors. 

And then there are those constant arguments over 
clothes and make-up. We think 14 is the right age for 
girls to begin using make-up. As for clothes, we wear 
date dresses when we go out with boys, and maybe flow- 
ers in our hair (which we prefer long, but feather cuts 
come in a close second), and stockings, and high heels. 
After all, it’s completely impossible even to feel ro- 
mantic in saddle shoes and moccasins! 84.3 per cent 
don’t wear stockings during the week, though. (That’s 
where the bobby-socks legend comes in.) 80.3 per cent 
don’t wear girdles. But the scoop of the year is the nail 
situation: 78.4 per cent of us have stopped biting them! 


Now that we’ve told you something about us in rela- 
tion to Home, we want to talk about that other place 
that’s so important in our lives right now: School. Now 
don’t look at us that way. We know what you’re think- 
ing. You’re thinking it’s a grim, shocking tragedy that 
your children don’t have enough sense to realize the im- 
portance of having an education. Every time we wake 
up in the morning and tell you we have a sniffle or a 
toe-ache and couldn’t possibly go to school, you act as 
though the world were coming to an end. “You will 
grow up,” you tell us, ‘“‘to be morons! Someday you will 
discover what it is to be ignorant, but it will be too 
late!” 

That, mother, is very decidedly not the point. Our 
insides simply curdle at the thought of growing up to be 
morons. Mostly everything we do we do because we 
want so very much to /earn. 
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Doe you like school? 
The score for the question was: 


12-16 YEARS 16-18 YEARS 


PER CENT PER CENT 
Yes. -2 ... 885 90.5 
No. Batley 9.5 


So it isn’t School that we keep complaining about; 
not the idea of School, anyway. The thing that gets us 
down is the way things are done. 

Take the hours and hours of homework, and those 
examinations we spend the best part of our lives study- 
ing for. Do you know what we actually do when we 
study for a test? Suppose, for example, we’re having a 
history test. We come home, pull out our notebooks and 
start memorizing. Pages and pages of dates, events, 
amendments, bills, battles and treaties. We read it, and 
then we try to say it all back to ourselves—like one of 
those poems you made us learn to say for company 
when we were very little. The next day we go to school 
and the teacher looks at her watch and says, “‘Begin!”’ 
We repeat the stuff we learned the night before and 
write it all down very quickly. It’s like a race, or some- 
thing! Sometimes, at the end, there’s an “‘essay ques- 
tion’’—the kind that asks you how you feel about some- 
thing that happened. Well, in a couple of days we get 
the papers back with grades on top. Say we got 75; 
we lost 25 on the essay question. Naturally, we want 
to know why. Well, nine times out of ten we never find 
out! It goes on like that for years. Every week there’s 
a new list of things to be memorized and every week 
we forget what we had to remember for the week before. 

Then there are the teachers. Some of them are so 
strict and old-fashioned we often want to do the wrong 
thing just to make them madder. 

Sometimes the whole thing just doesn’t make sense. 
We get all filled up with a lot of facts that don’t seem to 
have anything to do with us, and when we get out at 
three o’clock it seems like a bad dream that doesn’t be- 
long to our real lives at all. 

Is that the kind of thing you mean when you keep 
telling us we have to be educated? We ask you! 


All in all, we know pretty well what we want, and 
they’re much the same things that you want for us. So 
stop looking worried; we aren’t going to do anything 
that’ll disgrace you! We’ll stand up when older people 
come into the room, and we won’t eat our peas off our 
knives, and we promise not to chew with our mouths 
open. When they asked us whether or not we thought 
manners were important, the answer was Yes—a 
straight 100 per cent; 64.6 per cent of us said we wished 
you’d been even stricter about things like that. Actu- 
ally, we shouldn’t say you, because statistics show that 
the discipline angle is almost equally divided between 
both parents. 


WF 20s 2 mone strict. 
your mother or your father? 


In answer to the question, 45 per cent said mother, 
45.5 per cent said father, and 8.4 per cent said equal. 

That’s fine. The mother had the upper hand with the 
Under 16’s, and the father took on more of the responsi- 
bility later, when the problems got bigger. We want 
training; we know how important the home background 
is. As a matter of fact, 87.8 per cent of the Over 16's 
blame juvenile delinquency on the parents. 

And now that we've told you about all the little 
things that go wrong every now and then, we want you 
to know that in spite of them, you’re a pretty slick 
chick. You’ve put away that medieval cat-o’-nine-tails, 
and the hairbrush. Your punishments are sensible: 


41.5 per cent aren’t allowed to go out for a while; 
33.3 per cent are spoken to; and 16.9 per cent have 
some of their privileges taken away. Which shows 
you’re being modern about things. You're trying to 


understand us. 

That’s important: understanding us. And trusting us 
too. It’s much more fun to be good when we know you 
have faith in us, and that we don’t have to keep proving 
it to you all the time. When you doubt us, you give us 
that feeling of ‘‘insecurity”’ people are always talking 
about. The world still looks pretty huge and hectic to 
us, and even though we try awfully hard to hide it, we 
get plenty scared sometimes. Whenever that happens, 
we want to know that you’re behind us, believing that 
we'll come through all right. Because if you believe 
that—we will too. 
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NDULANT FEVER is a real Johnny-come-lately 
to the field of recognized disease. The chances are 
better than even that your next-door neighbor 
has never heard of it; twenty years ago, most 
physicians had never seen a case of it. And today, 
despite the fact that it is classified by the United States 
Public Health Service as the most important of all 
milk-borne diseases, the fever continues to play silent 
havoc with the lives of its unsuspecting victims. 

Dr. Harold J. Harris has aptly called it “‘the Great 
Masquerader.”” It sports more disguises than Hawk- 
shaw, the Detective. Nearly every infected person is 
treated, if he is treated at all, for some other illness 
before the correct diagnosis is made. Unlike most 


’ diseases, it has no characteristic symptoms. It may 


borrow any or all of the usual ‘‘laundry marks”’: there 
may be a high fever, a mild fever or no fever at all; 
there may be a cough, sore throat, tremendous night 
sweats, joint pains or extreme fatigue and loss of 
weight. Mild cases of brucellosis—to give it its scien- 
tific name—may be diagnosed as influenza, or they 
may not be diagnosed at all. If the illness is severe, the 
diagnosis may be typhoid fever, rheumatic fever, 
bronchial pneumonia, bronchitis, arthritis, malaria, 
tuberculosis, or even the heart disease known as 
endocarditis. ; 

Fatality rates are not appalling—but actual death 
is not the worst of it. The greater tragedy lies in the 
case histories of the many people who live for years, 
sans energy and enterprise, unconscious of the thing 
which is slowly destroying them. They are the people 


‘HOMAS EAKINS is now looked upon as one 
f the three great American painters of the nine- 
enth century, though during his lifetime, as 
ith many artists, his work was greatly under- 
stimated. Born in Philadelphia, seventeen 
ears before the Civil War, he died there in the 
hird year of the last World War. The course in 


hysicians’ anatomy which he took as a young 
an must have affected much of his painting, 


or in addition to pictures of surgical opera- 
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who are martyrs to the lack of proper and sensible 
sanitary controls in this most sanitary of nations. 
They are the people who are dismissed impatiently by 
their friends and, too often, by qualified physicians as 
neurasthenics. They complain of exhaustion, of in- 
somnia, of the inability to concentrate, of inexplicable 
melancholia. Yet ordinary tests and the penetrating 
eye of the X ray can find nothing the matter. 

But there 7s something wrong. There may bea bloom 
on the cheek and no organic crack-up, but these people 
are sick, unmistakably, of a completely real disease. 

Where does it come from? Thanks to the results of 
comparatively recent experiments, we know its cause. 
It is contracted by man from infected domestic ani- 
mals, either by direct contact or by drinking raw milk. 
In this country cattle, hogs and goats are the chief 
sources. There has been an especially heavy toll of 
fatalities among veterinarians, due to the fact that 
the germs introduce themselves into the blood stream 
through the smallest of scratches and abrasions. The 
greater part of the general public, however, encounters 
cattle through the medium of the morning bottle on 
the doorstep; here milk takes on the role of carrier. 

Unawareness of the clandestine prevalence and 
spread of undulant fever meets a jolting end when 
the facts are faced: 
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A Kansas City survey proved that 9 per cent of 
7122 school children entertained the infection. Dr. 
Walter M. Simpson, one of the country’s treatment 
pioneers, estimated conservatively the number of 
undiagnosed cases in the United States; his figure 
approximated 50,000. 

If statistics are cold and impersonal, perhaps the 
individual report carries more weight to those who 
doubt. One of my best friends has had undulant fever 
for three years. She was raised in the raw-milk section 
of upper New York State—the daughter of a physician 
and the wife of a famous novelist. She does not know 
where or when she contracted the disease; she only 
knows that she has been running a low-grade fever for 
many months, that she has been without even the 
energy to keep up with her household tasks, and that 
a calm and equable disposition has mysteriously dis- 
appeared. There have been recurrent periods of well- 


she had recovered. But each time came the ultimate 
recession and the bitter realization that there had been 
no recovery at all. A once poised and balanced woman, 
she has heard herself shriek at servants, quarrel point- 
lessly with friends, and break down completely over 
the most minor of annoyances. Often, in revolt against 
this personality which she finds so difficult to recognize 
as her own, she has taken refuge, and perhaps a kind 
of dismal comfort, in the idea that she is losing her 
mind. 

Dr. Alice C. Evans, in the American Journal of 
Nursing, wrote this advice to nurses detailed to the 
care of just such a case: 

“The patient persists in complaints of aches and 
pains for which no cause can be found. Eventually 
her attendants become weary and exasperated, and 
they ignore the complaints. The patient notices their 
unsympathetic attitude. She not only is suffering 
from physical pain and is discouraged with the pro- 
longed illness for which she can obtain no help; but 
also the effect of the brucella poisons on her nervous 
system have lowered her moral stamina. . . . More 
than one person who has gone through the experjence 
of undiagnosed chronic brucellosis has confessed, when 
the correct diagnosis was finally made, that she had 
contemplated relief through suicide.” 

Doctor Evans chose a woman to play the part of 
composite patient because, as she explained, it is 
women rather than men who are most frequently 
typed as “‘neurasthenics.’’ But undulant fever can 
lay a strong man low, and frequently does. 

It is ironic that Alice Evans, bacteriologist at the 
National Institute of Health, should be one of the most 
spectacular victims of the disease on which she has 
done so much work. The grim fact is that Doctor 
Evans has had brucellosis for twenty-two years. I sat 
in her office while she told me the story: 

There was an outbreak of undulant fever in 1922 
in Phoenix, Arizona. The germ cultures were sent back 
to Washington for Alice Evans to isolate and identify. 
One day, while working with the cultures, a male 
associate complained of a headache and chills. Doctor 
Evans was horrified. She was sure that the young man 
had been infected by the very germ with which they 
were working. She obtained a sample of his blood for 
a test and, in her meticulous, scientific way, took a 
sample of her own blood to act as a control for the ex- 
periment. The man’s blood was innocent of the disease. 
Her own blood, she discovered, was a veritable pin 
wheel of germs. 

Doctor Evans bears no bitterness, but she remem- 


ons, many of his canvases were highly realistic 
ose-ups of baseball, boxing, rowing and hunt- 
g. He had his romantic mood, however, and 
his portrait of Elizabeth at the Piano, so full of 
everie and introspection, is one of the most 
eautiful he ever made in that particular vein. 


being, and on such occasions she was convinced that bers that in the early days (Continued on Page 69) 
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HAT do you think I have found!” 

cried Mrs. Chester, delighted. 

Lisa raised her penciled eyebrows 

slightly and looked at her parent. “I 
don’t know,” she said listlessly. “A gold 
mine?”’ 

“No, dear. A sheep’s heart!’’ said Mrs. 
Chester. ‘That darling man, William Tut- 
tle, at the butcher’s shop, had kept it under 
the counter for me. What do you think of 
that!” 

Lisa’s lip curled slightly. It was pretty 
dreadful to return, grown up, from America, 
to find your parents had become not only 
trivial, but greedy. Her mother had cer- 
tainly not improved in her absence—or is it, 
thought Lisa, that at fourteen I did not notice? 
And then, one had to make allowances. 
There had, of course, been the blitz. Lisa 
had been safe in Washington, staying with 
the Delaneys, while houses rattled down 
about her parents’ ears. And her father! 
Torn from an office in which he had flour- 
ished exceedingly as a stockbroker, to be- 
come, all of a sudden, a colonel again. You 
could hardly expect the poor old things to 
be quite normal under the strain. 

“How nice,” said Lisa falsely. She was 
angry with her mother anyway. She could 
not see any good reason for Mrs. Chester’s 
refusing to let her ask Maybelle in to lunch. 
It would dawn on anyone else that eternal 
elderly conversation about food wasn’t much 
fun for a girl just back from the intellectual 
atmosphere of Washington, and the De- 
laneys’ lovely home. 

“Just when I was wondering what on 
earth to give your father for dinner, this 
crops up,” Mrs. Chester ran on happily. 
“Thursday is always a dreadful day. The 
old rations are finished, and the new ones 
don’t come till Saturday.” 

“T thought father wouldn’t eat ——”’ 

“T know! I know! He thinks he can’t, 
dear. But he won’t recognize it when I have 
done with it. I shall call it pa@té,”’ she mused. 
“That first dinner, before one has any 
chance to cash in on the seven days’ emer- 
gency card, no one knows how difficult it is!”’ 


Mrs. cHester pushed her dark hair back 
from her forehead and turned the pages of 
the cookery book, murmuring to herself, 
“Palé, paté.’”’ She was a slim woman, to 
whom time and disaster had done little. She 
looked, thought Lisa resentfully, quite idiot- 
ically young when she pushed her hair back 
like that. Mothers of grown-up daughters 
had no business to look young. They ought 
to settle down and devote their lives to their 
children. 

“Dear Tuttle,” mused Mrs. Chester. ‘‘I 
shall knit him something.” 

“JT wouldn’t do that, mother,” said Lisa 
unkindly. ‘‘Think of that scarf you knitted 
for father.” 

Mrs. Chester gurgled with laughter. ‘‘ Yes! 
The eternity comforter, he called it. Darling 
Dickie! He said all that was wrong with it 
was that I stopped too soon—I ought to 
have gone on and turned it into a blanket. 
Heigh-ho—knitters are born, and not made.” 

Forty, to put it kindly, thought Lisa angrily, 
and there she stands, in slacks, a lot slimmer 


“I’m all alone in the house,” she 
warned him. ‘**Mother and father have 


gone to London for the week end.”’ 


than I am! Behaving in that girlish dewy 
manner, just because her husband was com- 
ing home on seven days’ leave. For all the 
world as if they were in love! Lisa knew for 
a fact that you could not possibly be in love, 
not really and truly, with anyone over the 
rank of captain. Whereas Dick Chester was 
a colonel, and going thin on top. 

“Potato balls, nicely browned. And a 
pie,” mused Mrs. Chester. ‘“Thank heaven 
I didn’t dig up the rhubarb when I first came 
here. I jolly nearly did. I was convinced it 
was a weed. People who live most of their 
lives in Kensington really don’t know very 
much.” 

Really, thought Lisa, in this house we talk 
of nothing but food! In the Delaneys’ house 
in Washington they never talked of food at 
all. There it just was! I am sure, thought 
Lisa, mother used not to be this way. You'd 
have thought having a house or two come rat- 
tling down on top of you would have turned 
one’s mind to serious things. It had merely 
turned Mrs. Chester’s mind, apparently, to 
all you could do with a sheep’s heart. Or 
an oxtail! 


Lisa got up and flounced from the room, 
registering disapproval. Mrs. Chester looked 
after her, vaguely aware she was registering 
something or other, but not certain what; 
and anyhow, she soon forgot about it, for 
she had just come upon a new way of making 
a roux, so that there was less danger of lumps 
in it. When she got back to her daughter 
she thought, Of course, she’s angry with me 
because I wouldn’t have Maybelle in to lunch. 
Since Lisa got back from America she simply 
did not understand about food problems. 
In America they simply don’t have food prob- 
lems as we know them. Mrs. Chester did not 
in the least mind giving up her own share for 
her daughter’s friends, when they were alone. 
But when Dick was coming back on leave, 
that was another matter. 

She’s been moody, thought Mrs. Chester, 
ever since Bill came for that week end and left 
Sunday night instead of staying till Monday 
morning. Or do I mean broody? 

Either would do. Obviously something 
had gone amiss with the affair of Bill. When 
he arrived from America and wired he was 
coming along, Mrs. Chester’s heart had 
stirred with a certain hope. Nothing would 
have pleased them more. Bill’s father was 
an Englishman, in the embassy in Washing- 
ton. Bill himself was a pilot officer, full of 
grace and charm, and possessing private 
means. Could anything have been more 
suitable? 

I wonder, mused Mrs. Chester, just what 
went wrong. 

All that last afternoon Bill had spent help- 
ing her mow the grass, instead of sitting 
under the copper beech with Lisa, as Lisa 
obviously expected him to do. Very pretty 
and inviting Lisa had looked, too, in her 
apple-green wool frock, all among the daffo- 
dils, her hair much the same color as they. 

No doubt Lisa would be happier when she 
was old enough to be called up. It would 
keep her occupied. At the moment, she just 
lounged around, doing nothing at all. She 
was forever saying there was nothing to do. 
Her mother—who had to queue, and woo 
the sweep, and jolly the butcher along, and 
think up ways of cooking offal so that people 
who thought they could not eat offal did not 
recognize it and asked for more—knew quite 
well there was plenty to do. But you didn’t 
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want to oppress the young. They had a 
tough-enough deal as it was, in wartime, 
thought Mrs. Chester. Still, she did hope 
Lisa would be agreeable while her father 
was on leave. 

Colonel Chester often told her she spoiled 
her daughter. Now and again Mrs. Chester 
got a nasty twinge of suspicion that he might 
be right. 


Dick Chester was a hard, lean, brown 
man with blue eyes that could twinkle very 
pleasantly, or become cold and forbidding 
as two bits of ice. He had taken off all his 
military glory and now, wearing an old suit 
and looking much more like himself, he sat 
in his own room. And Mrs. Chester sat be- 
side him on the arm of his chair. 

“What’s wrong with Lisa this time?”’ 
asked the colonel lazily. He was well fed— 
on sheep’s heart, though he did not know 
it—and comforted and at ease, as a man is 
who, after long absence, is home once more. 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Chester. “‘She 
wants to ask more friends in to meals than I 
can manage to feed. She doesn’t understand 
about rations yet. Or it might be Bill. Bill 
came down for a week end, but somehow it 
wasn’t a success. She rather thought he 
was going to propose, and he didn’t.” She 
broke off unhappily. “Oh, Dickie, I’m 
afraid I spoiled her a bit.” 

She waited hopefully to hear him say, 
“Not a bit of it. You have always been a 
wonderful mother.’’ But all he said was, 
“T’ll say you spoiled her! I’ve been telling 
you that for the last seventeen years, dar- 
ling. You do everything you can to prevent 
her learning how difficult things are. You 
slave around waiting on her.” 

“The war is so hard on the young, 
Dickie.” 

“Aha! It’s all fun and games for us old 
wrecks, isn’t it, darling?’”’ He pulled her 
onto his knee and kissed her fondly. ‘‘ Well, 
for the next seven days, the hand that 
rocked the cradle is going to kick the bucket. 
You can retire and leave Lisa to me.” 

“Oh, Dickie, you won’t 4 

“Lisa,’’ said Colonel Chester blandly, “ will 
know a thing or two when I have done with 
her.’’ He was a very bland man. 





" Wet, my dear, I am taking your mother 
to town for the week end,” said the colonel, 
helping himself largely to marmalade. He 
smiled at his daughter over the coffee cups, 
but her mother, Lisa noted, avoided meeting 
her eye. 

“And what is happening to me?”’ asked 
Lisa, waiting. For surely they would be 
taking her along too. Dancing—maybe a 
show 

“You,” said her father, “‘are going to 
keep house. I have always said a girl ought 
to know how to keep house.”’ 

Lisa’s jaw dropped ever so slightly. ‘‘ But 
who is going to help? I mean, who will do 
the cooking and—er—the cooking?”’ 

“You will, dear,” said the colonel, helping 
himself to a nice little hot breakfast scone 





that lurked in a white napkin. “You are 
getting quite a big girl now, you know.” 
Lisa gulped. ‘‘You mean I am to be here 


in the house, all alone? But I don’t know 
anything about ——’”’ 

“That’s just what I thought,” said her 
father pleasantly. ‘You will, by Monday, 
when we get back. Nothing teaches like ex- 
perience.” (Continued on Page 158) 
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The Japs came singly or in pairs, but they could bring just as much terror as a whole flight. 


BY STAFF SERGEANT HOBERT DOUGLAS SKIDMORE 


HE moon seemed to stand still. Its soft light 

spread over the incessant Pacific, the pale beach, 

and up across the full brown tents. In the soft, 

unreal night, the pyramidals looked like abundant 
shocks of corn. By the wire near the beach a rangy 
soldier lay on his back, his banjo on his stomach, awk- 
wardly strumming on the strings. He picked eut single 
notes and sent them whining into the night: In the 
tents the men checked and rechecked their equipment. 
They shouldered the weight of their barracks bags, 
testing them, and wanted to write letters home, but 
knew they could not put the things they felt on paper. 
There was no way of describing the uncertainty and 
loneliness. We were shipping out in the morning, and 


This is a condensation of a book soon to be published by 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


no one knew where we were going or what we would 
find there. 

It was a winter’s moon on a tropical beach, par- 
adoxically warm to us, enticing, and yet its unfamiliar 
light was disturbing. A guy from the ordnance section 
took his clarinet from his musette bag and came out 
and sat down near the banjo. One by one men came 
out of the tents and moved cautiously toward the 
music. The musicians were playing My Old Kentucky 
Home, and the clarinet was soft and blue, like a young 
Negro whose memory holds tragedies he has inherited 
but never known personally. 


—— for my old Kentucky home, far away. 


The white breakers snapped at the edge of the dis- 
appearing water. Long months of garrison life, of 
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routine Army life, had left us with the ability to keep 
our feelings to ourselves. But now, heading for the 
combat area across hundreds of miles of enemy sea, 
we wanted something to relieve the feelings that welled 
inside of us. Music was the only sercery to the emo- 
tions frozen in the pale warm light. 


There was no air of expectancy or excitement about 
the ship. It hunched, drab and heavily armed, against 
the pier. Throughout the harbor we could see other 
troopships, carriers and destroyers and cruisers, low- 
riding tankers and freighters. The task force was 
ready. Other ships were somewhere at sea, circling 
idly, waiting for the rendezvous. We did not sense the 
keyed excitement which we had felt when we left the 
States. We leaned on the rail, looking at the harbor. 
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The confused anticipation of sea voyages, the smell 
of things from strange countries, the curiou 
of happy partings, waited in the guarded lig it of the 
piers. Only there was no one there. The last net had 
been dropped aft. The pier was quiet and deserted. 

Sometime in the night we moved out. 

We awakened in the morning feeling the soft throb- 
bing of the ship beneath us. We lay in our canvas 
bunks, stacked four high, enjoying the gentle jarring 
of our bodies. It is not staring at the passing water 
or watching the unapproachable horizon which gives 
you the feeling of being at sea. It is lying quietly 
sensing the power of the ship’s engines as they vibrate 
in all her parts, come down through her floors and 
walls and up the frames of your bunk, and end witha 
pulselike throbbing in your body. Then you know you 
are being carried out to sea. 

After chow in the hot galley, we were lined up for 
instruction. Coming over from the mainland, we had 
been given instruction in fire drills, but now we were 
taught the meaning of “General Quarters” for the 
Navy personnel and ‘Abandon Ship”’ for ourselves. 
We wore our black, kapok-filled life preservers. Men 
were chosen for lookouts at all the gun positions. We 
learned places to stay near the particular rail we would 
go over if something happened. 

Other ships joined us, coming in at unmarked but 
known places. Conforming messages were blinked 
from one ship to another. The salty water was turned 
on in the showers. Fellows scraped the bottoms of the 
blue-gray landing boats, preparing to repaint them for 
another landing. We rode down the 
sea toward enemy waters. We did not 
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When we came on deck in the morning, other ships had joined us. They looked 
majestic and proud. We pointed them out toone another, excitement growinginus. 
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The air had a peculiar stench to it; death is never familiar, but you know when 
it is present. The rain came straight down, like long hypodermics to the earth. 










































We were Air Service Support men. 
give them a place to land in the vast, lonely Pacific. 


We remembered how it was. 


Pacific. We we ina rf 
ered an area five 2s the s yf our country 
were soldiers, in the service, nd there were thousands 
and thousands of us. We 
heroism, and we would ne 
of having fought for the th 
was unspectacular and 
man not to feel that hi 
what he could have given for 
the work we were Seti fs to do. 
We talked to. soldiers fror hes of the 
service, men who operated searchlights and coast- 
artillery guns; marines and sailors and communication 
men; husky, black, port-battalion men who would un- 
load the equipment; fellows who handled the delicate 
machinery for manufacturing oxygen for the high- 
altitude flying; soldiers trained to forecast the weather, 
to install sensitive detection instruments; and the 
fourteen-year-old boys Continued on Page 78) 
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Our job was to keep them flying, 








LAIDMAN, USMC 


We were servicemen. 
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We remembered warm eyes and warm arms, and the 
rushing, unending knowledge that it is more blessed to give than to receive. 
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BY MARGARET COUSINS F 


T 1S usually fearful and dangerous to conjecture on what 

small quirks of circumstance the lives and fortunes of 

human beings depend. Such are the complexities of a 

single day in any man’s life—the hazards that hang over 
his unwitting head; the vistas that may or may not open, 
depending on some accident of fate; the solutions which, 
for no apparent reason, present themselves for the insoluble 
problems—that it is a great wonder anybody can go yawn- 
ing to bed at night, thinking that nothing has happened 
to him all day. The turning of a corner, the taking of a 
direction without conscious volition have been known to 
alter the whole pattern of an individual’s days. A word 
spoken by a stranger whose face he never saw before and 
may never see again can start a train of events which has 
no ending. 

Fortunately, people are insulated against the shocks of 
chance and rarely assign to it the sequiturs which are its 
rightful product. They do not accept the nature of the 
axes on which their small worlds spin—that way madness 
lies—and go on to the end of their days believing that 
they are the masters of their fate. 

For instance, if you told Fletcher Abernathy, who at 
this moment may be hiding the shiny red sled which will 
gladden the eyes of his first-born on Christmas morning, 
that his pretty little house with the two-car garage in 
Flintwood, his wife, who is beating up tk2 fruitcake for 
their annual eggnog party, his two children quarreling 
amiably in the upstairs bedroom, and even his job as vice- 
president of the Effingham Printing Company, were all the 
indirect results of one single vagary on the part of a man 
he never so much as laid eyes on, he would be incredulous 
and indignant. Still, there is a grain of truth in this. 

As for that other man, whose nam: happens to be Arthur 
Carlton—though neither Fletcher nor his wife ever knew 
it—he could not be convinced that he might not be pre- 
paring his holiday broadcast in the governor’s mansion 
except for a fleeting conversation he had with a girl ina 
drugstore on Christmas Eve ten years ago. He would 
readily admit that his wife had a great deal of bearing on 
this contingency, but he hardly remembers how he decided 
to marry her. 


Curistmas in 1934 was not different from other Christ- 
mases, though we can look back on it now as a peculiarly 
halcyon season without the separation and loss and desola- 
tion which attend many of us now. It was a time when 
most people had everything but work and money, for the 
country was still groggy from the initial blows of the de- 
pression, and while most of the apple peddlers had disap- 
peared from the windy corners and the machinery of relief 
had begun to roll, the belt of the nation was still tightened 
over its leaner belly and the young were often desperate. 

But Christmas works its special magic in any kind of 
time, and through the blizzardy streets of the city in 1934 
the brave green and scarlet brightened the powdery color 
of the snow, the shopwindows were arrayed with their 
immemorial loot, and over all the bells rang out. Inside 
the stores the air was heavy with the rubbery smell of wet 
galoshes and the steam rising from drying wool. In every 
house and apartment and furnished room there were likely 
to be a snarl of tissue paper, a hank of foolish ribbons, and 
a trussed-up fowl waiting for tomorrow’s roaster. People 
laughed and said ‘‘Merry Christmas”’ to one another, and 
if they were not really happy, they seemed to be. That is, 
most of them. 

But in widely divergent regions of the town there were 
four people who were not happy and made no pretenses. 
Even the coming of Christmas had no effect on their private 
sorrows. The easy pleasure of others seemed merely to in- 
tensify the black labyrinths they found themselves in, and 
the two girls—who did not know each other and never 
would—occasionally indulged in tears and the two men 


muttered black oaths of like proportions and for the same 
reason, though they, too, were unacquainted. 


Miss Laura Drew, a spirited and high-born daughter of 
the Clinton Drews, of Riverdale, suffered from a misunder- 
standing with the man she had privately surrendered her 
willful heart to, one Arthur Carlton, an ambitious but 
struggling lawyer. This quarrel had begun over the flibber- 
tigibbet popularity of Miss Drew, who by reason of her 
beauty and economic security—her father was a dealer in 
wholesale groceries—was the season’s most-sought-after 
debutante. 


Miss prew was a slender, tall reed of a girl with a valiant 
red mouth and dark shining eyes. She affected simple’ 
dresses, and blazing jewels became her. Her long narrow 
feet were always exquisitely shod and her ankles sculptured 
in beauty. She was the kind of woman you turn around in 
the street to stare at, and she had in addition a bright facile 
mind and a gift and training for hospitality on a grand 
scale. She was also innately sweet. Humility was not one 
of her strong points, but Arthur Carlton was her great 
weakness and she would willingly have forsaken her well- 
padded existence to live in a hovel with him and cook his 
meals. She often imagined herself doing so, though her 
talents certainly lay in opposite directions. 

Arthur did not know this. He only knew that he had 
neither the time nor the money, though he was not badly 
off, to dance attendance on the only woman he had ever 
really wanted to possess, or to compete with her other 
urgent and better-situated suitors. After two months of 
balls and parties he frequently found himself falling asleep 
in the middle of a brief, and the meagerness of his salary 
began to irk him. 

Meanwhile, his passion burgeoned and he took to lying 
awake nights after he finally got home from Laura, trying 
to plan some reasonable basis for asking her to marry him. 
His mind reconnoitered his prospects, which were glum. 
The law was a long and tedious vocation. Its rewards lay 
in the distant future. How could he give this girl the things 
she could not live without? And how could he live with- 
out her? 

These sessions of sleeplessness, added to his strenuous 
after-work activities in Laura’s social circle, had the ex- 
pected effect on his nervous system. He became edgy and 
hard to get along with. Added to this was the persistent, 
well-tailored enemy in the person of Mare Gilbert, who 
had the time and the money. i 

The climax came a week before Christmas, when Arthur, 
detained by a press of his neglected business, arrived late 
for his engagement at the Drew house and found that Laura 
had gone on ahead to the party, squired by Marc. A few 
thousand pin wheels exploded in Mr. Carlton’s head and 
he followed her, shaking with a mixture of rage and fear. 

They quarreled heatedly on the dance floor. 

“What happened to you, Arthur?” 

““T don’t see what difference that makes.” 

“It was so late, Mare and I came ahead.” 

= SO) leSee, 

“Darling, you didn’t expect me to wait all night.” 

“T don’t expect anything of you.” 

“Don’t be so nasty.” ’ 

“Then stop making a fool of me.” 

“That’s a very uncalled-for remark.” 

“But you are!” 

Miss Drew’s voice and temper rose. Inadvisedly she 
said, “If that’s so, why do you keep hanging around?” 

Arthur turned rigid. They stopped dancing and he said 
stiffly, ‘Good night, and may I be the first to wish you 
a Merry Christmas?”’ 

“Arthur!” Laura cried. But he had already rushed off 
to retrieve his hat and overcoat. (Continued on Page 121) 
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ID you think it odd when I asked you, 

almost peremptorily, to visit me?’’ Hugo 

inquired. “I have brought you here for a 

purpose. To tell you a story and to sur- 
render a fort. Tonight you shall have it, offi- 
cers and garrison and arms, without stipula- 
tions or reservations. I have considered various 
alternatives.” 

“T return the sword,” I said quietly. ““You 
need not tell me the story. I know it.” I lifted 
the lid of my trunk, reached for Uncle Alex- 
ander’s letter and gave it to him. “If you'll 
read that,’’ I suggested. 

He did so. The sheet did not quiver as he held 
it. But a single reading of Uncle Alexander’s 
letter was not strikingly informative, as I knew 
by some experience. 

“Possibly I can help you.” I explained, ‘‘In 
answer to his summons five years ago, I came 
here so cautiously as to come by stealth. There 
used to be a summerhouse out yonder. You 
remember that you rode Agrippa in the drive- 
way. I was on my way to the house. I heard 
the rider behind me. I could not guess why it 
was so imperative that you should not see me, 
but the letter was too emphatic to be ignored. 
I ran onto the porch of the summerhouse, to 
escape observation. I saw and heard everything 
that happened in the summerhouse. Do you 
remember the fragments of the flowerpot over 
which you stumbled when you were searching 
Flood’s body? I threw it. It hit Flood’s elbow 
and spoiled his first shot, which otherwise would 
have entered your back.” 

Hugo was absolutely silent. 

“After the worst was over, I slipped off the 
porch and went away. I returned home at once. 
Believe me, I, too, have guarded this story well.” 

“Why did you go away?”’ Hugo demanded, 
looking at me piercingly. 

“T was influenced chiefly by an old English 
proverb, often quoted by my father, ‘Time is a 
gentleman.’ I didn’t actually hope that you 
could forget it, of course, but I did think that 
if you were left alone, you might grow to feel 
toward so strange, so sudden a tragedy as you 
might feel about some old, realistic nightmare.” 

He was dangerously tense with excitement, 
yet he remained quiet. He spoke imperiously: 
“But why did you want me to get over it? All 
this time you have held me in the hollow of your 
hand and made no use of the power. Why?” 

It was my turn. For five years I had been 
seething on this subject. “‘Because I resented 
the opportunity. I resented it fiercely. I didn’t 
want it. Opportunity to be the tool, and then 
the fool, of a prince of blackmailers, to live in 
stolen grandeur while I had his favor—oh, I can 
quote Pedro, what he said and what he didn’t 
say! Opportunity to come down to shooting in 
the back, to rid myself of him, to save my 
haunted life! As for Uncle Alexander’s money— 
I don’t want that, either. I wouldn’t have it if 
I were so poor that I had to go to work asa 
hostler in a tavern stable. I wouldn’t touch 
it with a ten-foot pole!” 


“Dev!” Finally, my name. ‘Forgive me! 
How wrong I have been—how awfully wrong!” 

Hugo was on the edge of breakdown. I 
thought something had to be done about it, and 
done in a hurry. I said, “I’m not furious with 
you, Hugo—never have been. You were wrong, 
but the mistake was natural, even inevitable.” 
Thinking that a variation of the topic might be 
useful, I picked up the bundle of papers he had 
dropped on the writing table. ““What’s this?” 
I inquired. 

“Tt is the duplication, as far as possible, of 
Pedro’s literature, which I burned. I can re- 
member every item. Parts of it were irreplace- 
able. All I could find is here. And,” he added 
with a wry little smile, ‘“you may be sure that 
I have spared no effort to discover more.” 

I crossed to the fireplace, and spread the docu- 
ments on the embers. They smoldered and 
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smoked. ‘‘Hugo,” I said, holding out my hand 
to him, “‘we are all that is left of the family— 
and we are more than cousins now. We are 
brothers indeed.” 

He came slowly toward me. He was much too 
quiet, and he had stopped trembling, asymptom 
which I didn’t care for. 

“Hugo! Steady there!” I murmured. “It’s 
all over. We have put the Bolinvar story into 
everlasting oblivion.” 

“Have we?” He roused himself gamely. 
“T’ve believed before that it was gone and 
deeply buried.” 

“Tt is finished now,” I said confidently. ‘““Only 
ourselves know it.” 

“Hovon.” 

So there was a third person living who knew 
about Uncle Alexander’s affairs. The Bolinvar 
secret was not so very secret if three people 
knew it. 


“Tpwn’r intend to tell him. It just happened. 
He got after me to make peace with you. Read 
me the riot act for being so jealous. He had 
been drinking and wasn’t as tactful as he might 
have been. I stood as much as I could, and then 
I blew up. I told him why I would have nothing 
whatever to do with you.” 

“How did His Grace take the explosion?” 
I asked. 

“It sobered him—in a hurry. He is the only 
person I have told of the killing of Pedro Flood 
who believed me. Presently he said, ‘Hugo, 
promise that you’ll send for me if the Jersey 
Bolinvar gets wind of this and you get into a 
scrape with him. I can go to Virginia, or any 
cursed place, if you need me. Promise me. But 
let’s hope your cousin never runs across this 
extravaganza.’ 

“You have not asked, Dev, if I think Pedro’s 
story was true. I did believe most of it. Those 
documents you burned were convincing. In 
days of searching and nights of study, I could 
find no material flaw in his evidence. Does this 
make no difference to you?” 

“Not a bit. Whatever else I think, I believe 
you are a lawful son. I believe that Alexander 
Bolinvar married Rosanne. That’s why Alex- 
ander connived at her destruction; he didn’t 
fear a cast-off mistress, he had to dispose of a 
wife.” 

Hugo was regarding me attentively. ‘‘Do you 
believe that, or are you trying to comfort me?” 
he asked. 

I hesitated. “‘I do, and I don’t,’”’ I owned. 
“There are certain doubts in my mind on the 
main point. When I heard Flood telling his 
story, my reaction was similar to yours, except 
that I disbelieved from the beginning things 
which you accepted. Instead of an illegitimate 
son being passed off as a lawful one, I thought 
a lawful son was to be passed off as an illegiti- 
mate one, for Flood’s benefit. And I think so 
still. But as time-has gone on, I drift more and 
more to the idea that, whatever Alexander’s 
relations were with Rosanne, Emilie was your 
mother.” 

“Have you substantial grounds for think- 
ing so?” 

“Not what you call substantial,’ I admitted. 
“While you were ransacking New Orleans for 
evidence, I was exploring France. But Emilie’s 
family was all but exterminated in ninety-three. 
I didn’t even know how Uncle Alexander ex- 
plained the death of his second wife until Doctor 
Colfax told me. It was what I heard Flood say 
that set me on the trail of a furtive murder in 
France. And while I could not build up a case 
that a murder trial would convict on, I did 
secure enough to close one of our gaps satisfac- 
torily. There is no reasonable doubt that Alex- 
ander did manipulate the execution of Emilie, 
and an unidentified man, who you and I can’t 
doubt was Pedro, was his accomplice.” 

Hugo said, “In effect, Dev, you think my 
father was married twice, both times to a 
Frenchwoman. That he may have fooled either 
one, or both of them, about the marriage cere- 
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mony, but there could be doubt of its validity 
in either case. That he freed himself from each 
by sleight-of-hand murders. That he had a son 
by each. That one of the babies died. That only 
he and Pedro knew which baby died.” 

“Well, yes. That seems to sum up my views.” 

“All we need to make our domestic maze com- 
plete is the belated appearance of the other son, 
not dead after all,’’ Hugo said dryly. 

“That would be indeed what Hovon called 
an extravaganza,” I concurred. “‘However, if he 
proved much like you, Hugo, I, for one, would 
undertake to welcome him kindly.” 

Hugo winced. ‘“‘Now I am unable to imagine 
you as other than kind—as you have always 
been, though I was too blind to see it. My faults 
are aS many as your virtues. My shame is as 
great as my error.” 

“‘They do say honest confession is good for 
the soul,” I mocked him, “‘but I fear yours 
wouldn’t be good for mine if I took it literally. 
Shall we have a drink? And then go to bed? 
We can unravel more of Uncle Alexander’s 
bequest tomorrow—and perhaps for the rest of 
our lives.” 

Doctor Colfax’s bottles stood where he had 
set them. I took a quick look at the labels and 
poured a glass for Hugo. The doctor had for- 
gotten to mention the dosage, and I was bent 
on erring on the liberal side. 

I lifted my glass. “To Emilie and Rosanne: 
peace after tempest!” 

As usual, he pulled himself up pluckily. I was 
satisfied. He declined my offer to go with him 
to his room. 

“T’ll be all right, Dev,’’ he said. ““Don’t be 
uneasy about me. It must be very late. Shall 
I meet you for a high-noon breakfast? Good. 
Good night.” 

I was not weary; on the contrary, I felt. in- 
different to sleep. Partly for this reason, I drank 
a half glass of Colfax’s bottled bliss myself. 
Hastily, I went to bed. 


When I awakened, my room was bright with 
noontime sunshine. I had not been tired when 
I went to bed, but I was tired now. A deluging 
in cold water put me right, and I went down- 
stairs. 

Hugo was not there, but Solomon told me 
that Doctor Colfax had called two hours earlier, 
had gone to Hugo’s room and_presently had 
departed, saying that he would return. More- 
over, he was now driving up the avenue. 


In a sHort time Colfax entered. ‘Hello, Dev. 
Say, I’ve got some news fur you about the fox. 
Bedloe thought my idea of settin’ a trap fur 
him was too good fur me to have to myself, and 
last night he set one. He rigged three traps 
inside the door of a poultry house that ain’t in 
steady use, and tethered a turkey gobbler be- 
hind ’em, fur bait. This mornin’ each one of his 
traps was sprung, and his gobbler was gone. A 
stick of wood from the woodpile had been flung 
into every trap, nice as a man could do it. No 
tracks, as usual. Ground’s too dry.” 

“Or the beast is of a variety that doesn’t 
leave tracks,” I said spoofingly. ‘‘I say ‘wolf’ 
more than ever. Springing traps is a typical 
wolf trick.” 

“Well, if you go after it today, you go alone. 
Hugo must not ride. Must not; do you hear 
me?” 

“Ts he worse?” 

“T can’t say,” the doctor told me. “Some 
ways he seems stronger. But that half-stoppin’ 
heart has got me nigh dashed. Did you and 
Hugo have a talk last night, after the dance 
broke up?” 

“Why, yes,” I said, “‘we did.” 

He looked at me sharply. ““Dev, did Hugo 
confess something?” 

“Why do you ask me such a question?” A 
good many times the idea had come and gone 
through my mind that Doctor Colfax might 


_know more about the Bolinvar family history 


than he indicated. (Continued on Page 52) 
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™ & fastens her neck curls with a twist of her own. 

silver-gilt hair, or sweeps the shining mass high 
and anchors it close to the’ crown with an ebéistic, 
before rolling it in,a pouf: Occasionally uses 
a camomile rinse. Likes a net to insure day- 
tume neatness. Evening dress by Hattie Carnegie. 
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Has such naturally thick hair she need never 


depend on switches or padding. Applies her 


hairbrush at least twice a day, with great vigor, 
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“because heavy hair isn’t pretty if it isn’t highly 
polished, especially when it is worn hangin 


Or 
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loosely.” All real Jewels by Seaman Schepps. 
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Wot! Wes 


HE smartest fashion models are more often than not their own hairdressers. 
Their popularity leaves them no time for hair setting between appointments. 
They develop a finger witchery that enables them to create enchanting hair-do’s 
reflecting the current mood, or mode, or one step ahead of it! Two famous models, 
blond Selene Mahri and brunet Bettina Bolegard, prove in these photographs that 
there may be true magic in hair when ‘it is handled with knowing simplicity. Each 
one shows a basic coiffure, with high and low variations, and assures you that with 
practice and patience you can achieve these triumphant triple effects for yourself. 


JEWELED TEMPTATION. Never was there a season when there was more in- 





ducement to manipulate one’s own locks into highly individual arrangements. ee: : 

© Irresistible hair accessories have appeared on every hand, pleading for your use, Soy ton — - 
Oh, the darling little combs, saucy with bright jewels, that can be tucked in here and raids ae. ore 2 etog, ean 
there to accent even the plainest hair-do! And the lovely, larger combs cunningly "les a nape : hay 


fashioned from tortoise shell—or its plastic twin—to give grace to high braids or 
coils. Real gems there are, too, set in pins, barrettes or combs, to gleam with brilliant 
authenticity on great occasions. The veriest amateur can give to her coiffure a look 


of inspired accomplishment by setting it off deftly with a happily chosen accessory. 





TIPS FROM EXPERTS. First step toward any successful coiffure is shining, man- 
ageable hair. No one understands this better than Miss Mahri and Miss Bolegard, 
who give you the following guidance from their own valuable experience: The 
secret of achieving a variety of coiffures is having the right amount of hair; for 
braids, rolls or curls, as desired. Shoulder length is best. Shampoo at least once 
a week with bland soap or liquid shampoo, and three thorough rinsings, until every 
hair has a clean, separate look. Dry by hand to preserve texture and give life. 
Brush, brush, brush, to polish. Two permanents a year are enough; but if hair is 
worn loose, ends should be pinned in flat curls nightly under a net—not too damp 
and not too tight, or they will be frizzy. As for those wispy bits about temples, 


ears or neck, keep pomade or hair wax handy, to be applied at need, lightly. 
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AMOS ree ed. : : sede : 
yon jeweled slippe’’* Knit your own soft wool weskit and spangle it with sequins; wear 


Leser. T@ 3 : : 
it with colorful wool jersey slacks and a long-sleeved white shirt. 


jersey pearls» 
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BY WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 


Only a few hours at the end of the day can be called your own, and these are like 
jewels to any busy woman. They give you the chance to change from your daytime 
personality—from a fast pace to a leisurely one—to make yourself lovely for your 
friends and family. At-home clothes have never been more beautiful, or more com- 
fortable. Many are inspired by the romantic storybook quality of Asia Minor and 
North Africa—designed to change your mood and delight your soul. You can hang 
your little black suit in the closet and slip into a soft blue jersey blouse with a 
skirt of blue-and-gold damask, or into a brilliant wool robe cut like a dragoman’s 
coat. Or you can change for dinner and the movies into a simple black jersey dress 
with an Egyptian jeweled collar. But the thing you may love best of all is some- 
thing you can make yourself: a charming jeweled sweater or spangled knitted vest, 


warm and flattering for winter nights, to wear with a soft long wool skirt or jersey 





slacks. The end of the day is yours; claim it, and dress for it in purely personal clothes. A 
jeweled sweater to knit for yourself; wear with 34 
long wool dirndl, Arpad’s jeweled velvet belt. 





wut like a dragoman’s coat, this hostess robe is made of bouclé wool ; gold - 
and silver kid and sequin embroidery. John Frederics’ hair ornament. 
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yptian jeweled collar makes a black jersey dress Brilliant slipper satin, young two-piece style, striped Flannel house coat for a quiet evening—has lovely 
l-of-the-day affair; worn with jeweled ‘combs. skirt; a dress for many winter nights, dinner or dancing. slim lines, standing collar, silver roses for buttons. 
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A HAPPY BIRTHDAY ISN°T JUST CHOCOLATE CAKE! NOT WHEN YOUR DAD’S TOO FAR AWAY TO EAT IT WITH YOU 


K ok BY LOUIS ZARA * * 
HEN the first sunlight filtered through the 
yellow window shade and groped past the 
curtains, young Howard began to awaken. 
His hair stood up on the pillow in a tousled, 

sandy thatch. He dreamed that he was flying be- 
side his father in an Army bomber, and his small 
fists were still set upon his chest, hard at the con- 
trols. His eyes were shut and his breathing was 
even, but a triumphant smile wreathed his rosy 
lips. With short bursts of cannon fire he had just 
disposed of three leering evil foes, and now the sky 
was free. 

As the sunbeams thrust their golden arms into 
the room and executed a pincers movement about 
his maple bed, the boy burbled, ‘‘ Jooribalee.’’ He 
rae to bail out, but he had forgotten the word 

fonimo,” without which you may not bail out. 

the pucker between his eyebrows deepened. Then, 

raculously, he remembered something else, and 

hewas impatient to greet this day of days. ‘‘Soo-ro- 
nomo!” he groaned. That wasn’t right either. 

He turned violently on his side, dug his face into 
the’ pillowcase and snored ecstatically—which 
made him dream that his starboard engine was rip- 
ping away from its struts. He quieted and slipped 
over slowly until he was lying on his back again, 
with his arms stretched high above his head. His 
hafids groped for the spools of the headboard. He 
was losing altitude! He dug his feet into the sheets 
and, with all his body, tried desperately to climb. 
But he could not make it. Inside him, a 4-11 alarm 
began to ring. 

The house was silent; even Abelard, the Siamese 
cat, had not stirred. The distant clopping of the 
milkman’s horse beat a faint tattoo upon the 
youngster’s ears. A cardinal whistled short lyric 
notes, and an envious bluejay mocked him. 

The unmistakable buzz of a plane swooped over 
the rooftops. An invisible hand nudged Howard: 
“Unidentified aircraft! Unidentified aircraft!” 
His nose twitched and his eyes opened, large and 
blue. He lay there, staring at the ceiling, and lis- 
tened without blinking. Finally his lips compressed 
in an explosion of disappointment. It was only the 
dawn transport carrying the mail, and not his fa- 
ther at all. He sat up and yawned. 


Tue map linoleum on the floor was washed in sun- 
light. Motes of dust were floating lazily down the 
Mississippi River and over the Midwestern States. 
He kicked off the blankets. He stepped out bare- 
foot in his pajamas, a chubby nine-year-old with 
sleep-flushed cheeks, and moved to the window. 
In the back yard the squirrels were scampering 
down the dead poplar. In the cherry tree glistening 
black crows were feasting on the ripe fruit. Song 
sparrows hopped about cheerfully on the garage 
roof. The cardinal’s song made the air stand still. 

Still yawning, Howard picked his way among the 
shoes, socks, shirt, slacks, underwear and jacket 
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which he had dropped in the process of undressing 
the night before. He shuffled to his toy box, pon- 
dered but a moment, and quietly turned it over 
into the middle of the room. The clatter of metal 
automobiles, planes, trains and parts of a building 
set rocked the walls. A tennis ball bounced thought- 
fully under the bed. Marbles rolled uncertainly in 
every direction, like boys fleeing a ball field after a 
broken window. 

Howard cocked an ear. It was only the cat pad- 
ding in the kitchen. He heard Abelard’s rough lit- 
tle tongue lapping in his dish of water. Mother and 
Gramps were still asleep. 

He seized a cork pad and a éiiiny-headed ham- 
mer. Without ceremony he began to pound colored 
pieces of wood into a grotesque something. He 
grimaced at the thing he created, but silent morn- 
ings are always best for hammering. With each 
thump the floor leaped and the windows rattled 
alarmingly. Outside, the crows paused over their 
cherries and cawed. The cardi.al lowered his head 
and slunk into his thicket. Howard pounded until 
his wrist ached and his thumb was hard. 

His nostrils twitched. Once more he cocked his 
ears, like a fawn ready to spring. No one had stirred 
in the other rooms. He lifted the hammer, but that 
inner alarm whirred again. His blue eyes grew 
large. How could he have forgotten? It was today. 
“This is the day!’’ The hammer, loosed idly, fell 
with a clunk upon a metal coupé, which skittered 
off until it struck the baseboard. Howard stared 
at the toys scattered through the room. They 
should be picked up; someone would surely have 
to do it. 

He hitched up his pajamas. In two bounding 
leaps he had jumped into bed and pulled the covers 
up to his armpits. Today, his birthday! He lis- 
tened carefully. All was still silent, which meant it 
was probably well before seven o’clock. He shut 
his eyes and pretended to sleep. 

But his eagerness to feign made him relax. A 
smile came over the cherubic face as his arms and 
legs melted into the linens and his shoulders dipped 
beneath strange waves. His lips parted and his two 
big front teeth showed. From the deep a snore rose 
and blew through the snub nose. One hand went 
out to the bomb-sight control; again he was drop- 
ping block-busters. The Siamese cat nudged the 
door open, leaped softly upon the bed and curled 
up beside the boy’s cheek. Howard tensed. The 
enemy’s flak was very hot today. 

“Wake up, wake up! Sleepyhead Howie!” 

Abelard had worked himself under the sheets and 
was lying near the boy’s armpit; only the tawny 
Siamese head showed on the pillow. Howard’s 
ae sat on the edge of his bed in her frilly pink 
robe. 

“Why, Howard Langley! It’s ten minutes to 
eight and your grandfather is all ready to leave 
for the office. Sleepy, sleepy Howard Langley!” 

He tasted his lips. He would have recited his 
latest dream of a bombing mission, but her eyes 
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invariably misted when he mentioned his father. 
“Hi, mom!” He beamed. ‘‘What’s for break- 
fast?’’ As he got up, he stared incredulously at the 
disorder in his room and clucked his tongue. Hold- 
ing up his pajama trousers with one hand, he fol- 
lowed her to the kitchen. Abelard slumbered on. 

“Father,’”’ Mrs. Langley reported, “ your grand- 
son was fast asleep!” 

Howie’s grandfather, pink-cheeked and white- 
haired, hastily turned his paper from the comic 
strips to the editorial page. “Is he sick?”’ 

“Hi, Gramps!” 

“Take his temperature.” 

“He’s all right.’’ She brushed at the sandy fore- 
lock. “Special day, special sleep.” 


Me. PARKER squinted at his grandson. “‘There’s 
a movie you can go to today, Howard.” 

“Me?” He could see the figures dancing on the 
screen. 
“Not me! es 

“Oh! ! ” / , 

“Don’t you care to go?” 

_“T don’t know.’’ Suppose his father arrived to- 
day? 

“Well, Howie! When your grandfather ——’”’ 

He scratched at his chin, in unconscious imita- 
tion of the old man. “‘Will it be there tomorrow? 
Huh, Gramps?” 

“Why, Howard Langley!” 

“Tomorrow’s better for a movie. Ftc t you 
think so?” 

“Suit yourself, young Howard.” 

“Thanks, Gramps!” 

From the living room the boy watched his grand- 
father walking slowly down the street toward his 
bus stop. Mr. Parker had but lately resumed a law 
practice from which he had retired ten years ago. 
But the war and his son-in-law’s induction into 
active service had made it necessary. 

“Whatever is the matter, Howie? Refusing a 
movie!” ; 

“Today I want to stay home with you. Huh, 
mom?” 

She ran her hand over his foréhead. ““Let’s see 
your tongue.” 

“Bluh! It’s okay. Maybe there’ll be a letter 
from dad. For my birthday.” 

She paled, but said simply, “It’s not likely we’ll 
hear from him today, Howie. You know he’s far 
away.” 

“Tknow.” 

She saw the pain pinching at the corners of his 
eyes. ‘‘Do stay home with me, Howie.” She lifted 
her head. “‘Any other special reason?”’ 

(Continued on Page 70) 


“Say, are you Howard Langley?” as. 
the boy. “Yeah.” ‘Well, here’s the tele- 
gram they asked me to give your mother.” 
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Look here,” 


BY AUDREY 


HEN the alarm clock rang Caroline opened her eyes to the unfamiliar, 

early morning sunlight and thought, Here J am again. She had to 

cross the room to shut off the clock. She dreaded thinking what might 

happen if it were right by her side and she went back to sleep again. 
Breakfast would be late; no one would be up on time; she wouldn’t have a 
minute to make herself look like anything. That last thought was impor- 
tant; not so much to Caroline herself as to Fred, her husband, who took such 
a naive pleasure in having a pretty wife. 

Not much pretty about me any more, she thought. She fastened her blue 
house coat, knotted her hair at the nape of her neck. There wasn’t time for 
make-up, there wasn’t time for anything extra. It took her so long to get 
breakfast on the table. And she looked awful: tired, bewildered and a little 
bit defeated. She reached for a Chinese-red flower and pinned it recklessly 
behind one ear before she hurried downstairs, her mind leaping ahead to the 
unaccustomed tasks that she performed so awkwardly. Never before in 


said Fred, “we'll do a little celebrating. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE 


It’s about time.” 


DE GRAFF 


the forty-eight years of a very good life had she had to get up’ at seven 
o'clock, dress quickly and quietly lest she waken those fortunate enough 
to able to sleep a little longer. Never had she been the one to open 
the blinds, take in the morning paper, put the kettle on to boil. She felt 
like someone else; one of those other women, the ones who had waited 
upon people like herself. She remembered the poet, T. S. Eliot, writing of 
the damp souls of housemaids sprouting at the area gates. When she went 
to reach for the milk bottles she understood the expression perfectly. She 
wasn’t complaining—this was the least a person could do—but early in the 
morning like this her soul was damp, and just a bit discouraged. 

By the time the breakfast table was set, the oranges squeezed and the 
aroma of coffee drifting pleasantly through the house, she had herself in 
hand. She was a sane, intelligent woman with a not too arduous task to per- 
form. All the war had asked of t she reasoned, was to get up early and do 
her own housework. And that wasn’t much. (Continued on Page 125) 


You cant set sacl for tomorroms dream while your heart 2 standing watch at a matlbor. 
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THE past twelve months I have covered the 
country, watching the faces of American youth in 
wartime and listening to their words. In the boom 
towns, on Main Street and Back Street, I have 
seen the Victory Girls, the doorkey kids, the teen- 
age-canteen crowds, the next year’s Commandos. And 
I’ve found that_we, the two-war generation, have 
failed them. 

Many of these youngsters that I talked to complain 
bitterly that their parents are so absorbed in work or 
play outside the home that they have little time left 
for their children. “‘My mother,” said one young girl, 
“is so tired when she comes home from war work that 
she hasn’t the time or energy to listen to me. I have 
nobody I can discuss my problems with.” I heard the 
_ same complaint among the so-called better-privileged 
families. To get one chaperon for a dance, a group of 
“privileged”’ young people had to call forty parents. 

I have seen boys and girls as young as ten roaming 
_ the streets at night because, they told me, they had 
been paid to go to the movies or stay away from 
home, so that mom and pop could have some rest or 
_ privacy. They didn’t even know whether they would 
be able to get in when they returned. I have been 
with the police to take these little night owls home. 
I have seen small children with their parents in beer 
parlors late at night—the children asleep on sticky 
tables. At two A.M. I found two crying children locked 
in a parked car. One was fourteen months, and the 
other four years old. Finally we located their parents, 
_ so dead drunk in a beer parlor that they didn’t re- 
member they had any children. 

t 


ae 
* *& “WAR WORK’? CASUALTIES * * 


In a Southern city a little boy of four was locked in 
a warehouse from eight-thirty to one-thirty every 
day, while his mother was doing ‘‘war work.” When 
he caught his head in the bars of the window and 
nearly choked to death, the community became 
aroused to the point of action. In another city, a lit- 
tle girl of eleven ran away from home; four days later 
her mother thought to report her absence to the 
police. She had beaten the child for allowing her 
three-year-old charge to play in the streets, but saw 
no relationship between the two incidents. Another 
young girl, fourteen, was left in charge of five younger 
children every day. 

For a child to feel unloved, unwanted or rejected 
spells maladjustment; yet in the court records of 
several cities are mothers’ words: “I never wanted 
them anyhow.” And court workers have told me that 
some women deliberately seek work on night shifts 
in order to avoid marital relations. 

There are four fundamental wishes—for affection, 
recognition, security and new experience—which 
every person must realize if he is to take his place in 
life among the satisfactorily adjusted. The desire for 
affection is of paramount importance: if a child does 
not find love and tenderness among his own family 
and’ friends, who are the natural ones to give it to 
him, he will look for it somewhere else. Far too many 
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young people today feel very definitely that their 
parents are not primarily concerned with them and 
their welfare. Result: hasty marriages, extramarital 
sexual relationships, promiscuity. 


* THEY HAVE TO **BE SOMEBODY” * 


The second basic need, for social recognition, is the 
desire for approval as a person. Everyone wants to 
be loved for himself alone, or respected for what he 
does. The moment this is denied him, he is apt to 
take on an attitude of “I don’t care.’”’ We have made 
attempts to fit children and teen-agers into war work, 
but some of it is merely ‘‘busy work.’’ They claim 
that they have a real, unsought contribution to make, 
and there are instances to prove it. In one high 
school, where students were given a chance to become 
junior nurses’ aides, the girls worked forty hours in 
hospitals to win their uniforms, gave up Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays voluntarily to complete their 
training. 

Young people who get no recognition for good work 
get it for misbehavior, and enjoy their publicity as 
juvenile delinquents. ‘Are you a J. D.?”’ has become 
a popular salutation. And one crowd of youngsters I 
saw riding around in an old jalopy, bearing in big 
chalk letters the proud motto, ““We are problem 
children.” 

Too often when the delinquency horse is recognized, 
he has already fled the stable; but we are taking posi- 
tive steps now, even from a backward position. The 
sheriff in Seattle, Washington, organized a club for 
over 500 boys who had destroyed property and 
created disturbances on a large scale. ‘Now, with the 
club’s baseballs and footballs flying, fewer windows 
are broken and merchants who were formerly com- 
plaining victims are giving money to the boys for 
equipment and a place to meet. 

As a nation, we spend fifteen million dollars a year 
for correctional measures. For prevention? A single 
instance of the need can be found in the application 
files of Father Flanagan’s Boys Town, near Omaha. 
Out of 2300 homeless and friendless boys who asked 
to be admitted there last year, only 350 could be re- 
ceived. There is vo similar place for friendless girls, 
that I have seen, anywhere in the United States. 

The third basic need, for security, looms large in an 
increasingly insecure world. In England, the children 
who have best stood the shattering strain of bombs 
and deprivation are those who feel themselves secure 
in family relationships. Those who do not, regress to 
various forms of bad infantile behavior. 


* 3S NO PLACE LIKE HOME * * 


In too many homes, parents are increasingly uncer- 
tain of the world, the future and themselves. And 
when a child sees fear in one of those very Grown 
People who inhabit the bewildering Grownups’ World, 
he can only retreat in lostness. We see too many of 
them, shocked into maladjustment, in our child- 
guidance clinics. Out of their confusion they are 
questioning the standards and institutions of the 





WHY ARE THEY DESPERATE, THESE CHILDREN OF THE 
NATION? A TRAINED OBSERVER GIVES HER ANSWER 
IN A SOUL-STIRRING REPORT OF A YEAR’S STUDY. 


Former Educational Consultant, American Social Hygiene Association 


world which has been so shaken for them: the way 
they were brought up, the education and religious 
teaching they have received, moral and social laws, 
all are open to attack. They have seen for themselves 
that “crime really pays,” that laws can be evaded. 
“Liquor isn’t supposed to be sold to minors,” said one 
group to me. “‘But we can bring you back a bottle in 
five minutes flat.” 

In many cases they feel that the value of chastity 
is mythical and that extramarital sex is quite all 
right. There are promiscuous twelve and thirteen year 
olds in some regions, and sexual promiscuity is very 
much more extensive than we have been led to be- 
lieve. Again this is not confined to any one social or 
economic level. The “‘fallen”’ girls have their reasons, 
or rationalizations, and freely give them to the ques- 
tioner: It’s patriotic to give ‘‘their all’? to men who 
are in service (or about to be); they must take the 
pleasure of today, for fear they may not have to- 
morrow; and—besides—they like it. 


* *& “CAN IT BE WRONG??7* * 


“Why should anything as lovely as sex be wrong?” 
said a girl I saw in a rapid-treatment center. She was 
being treated for syphilis and gonorrhea. “I don’t 
care if I have a baby or even an abortion,”’ said an- 
other, aged fifteen. “All I’m afraid of is getting a 
venereal disease.’’ Others who are less fearful quote 
glibly the efficacy of new drugs and shortened treat- 
ment. 

To a mixed college group who were discussing sex 
mores, I suggested that they might wish to wait for 
the person they married. ‘“We may never have a 
chance, because of the war,”’ they said. “‘ Besides, if 
we do get married, we want to know our way around 
sexually.”” The older generation did not have much 
to offer on this point, they added, quoting the high 
divorce rate, the prudishness and frigidity among the 
older people they knew. 

“How do you know your way of life is better than 
the one we are working out?” they say. “Give us 
time and we’ll prove which is better in the long run.” 


* “YOU SHOULD HAVE TOLD US” * 


Almost all say they wish they had more and better 
sex information. Parents, they claim, give them Birds 
and Bees or nothing; most schools, under pressure of 
public opinion, avoid the subject. Out of their smat- 
tering of inaccurate knowledge about venereal dis- 
eases, they ask such questions as, “ Will I get syphilis 
if I smoke a cigarette after someone who has it?”’ In 
a few schools, science and home-economics teachers, 
with department-of-health doctors, have given lec- 
tures on venereal disease to senior students and had 
overwhelming response. These talks, say the students, 
were the most helpful in their whole school experience, 
because they gave a realistic view of a confusing 
situation. 

New experience, the fourth fundamental wish of 
all normal people, is the lure behind youth’s inclina- 
tion to ‘“‘try anything (Continued on Page 118) 
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‘This is what can happen to the house below: a major operation worth performing. 


NEW LIP IY OLD HOUSES 


By Richard Pratt 


Architectural Editor of the Journal 


HE dwelling below is the house everybody knows. In looks and layout it may be unlike the one you’re thinking 

of. It may be larger, smaller, worse or better than its counterparts, of one kind or another, all over the 

country. But you can be sure its faults will be familiar to millions of ailing, inadequate homes in any locality 

you want to take. Here the problems of the old house have all been solved by a major operation, making it 
to all intents and purposes a brand-new modern house, as you can see above. But in the process almost every 
ordinary defect known to houses has been corrected, so that somewhere along the line of this transformation anyone 
with whatever remodeling problems will find suggestions for making many types of improvements. 

Taking the case created here, practically everything was wrong with the old house, as will be listed; but two 
very essential things were right. The structure was sound, at least as to foundation and framing, and the neighborhood 
had a dependable future. The former would keep the cost of remodeling within reason, and the latter would justify 
any reasonable investment. Construction costs and property values vary so widely from place to place, and from 
time to time, that figures can give only an indication. But say the old house has a present property value of 
$5000, as it might have in a fairly prosperous average town. A good repair job would cost about $1800—reroofing, 
new siding, rewiring, better heating, new millwork where necessary, some new plumbing fixtures, including a new 
kitchen sink, some plastering, carpentry repairs, and painting, of course. The house would then be in better shape, 
but it would still be essentially the same house. It would have no more room; it would still be most inconveniently 
arranged for convenient living, as the floor plans show; still dark and badly (Continued on Page 166) 
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Poor in plan and appearance, but the right remodel- 
ing can double its value, make its livability soar. 





HOUSE MODELS BY HARRY H. HISTAND; SETTINGS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 
REMODELING BY RODERICK SEIDENBERG, ARCHITECT 





SECOND FLOOR 


"The task of putting the nation's 
homes back into a state of good 
repair will be the No. 1 job of 
the building industries in the in- 
mediate postwar period." 
——Commissioner 
Abner H. Ferguson, FHA. 
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If you had a needy relative who was always 
struggling to “‘get by” financially, would you 
give hima substantial sum of money, or aregu- 
lar allowance, or just ignore the whole thing? 


This is a question which would have to be settled 
differently in each individual case. For instance, if 
you felt that a person was able to handle a substantial 
sum of money and would perhaps be made self- 
supporting by having it, and you were able to give it, 
that would be the sensible thing to do. On the other 
hand, many people, particularly those earning regular 
salaries, can afford to give monthly a certain amount 
but cannot give lump sums. In many cases where 
people’s financial difficulties are due to their inability 
to handle money wisely, the monthly allowance is a 
better way to help. 

Just ignoring the whole thing would be a rather 
strange way to handle a situation, whether the person 
were a relative or not, though there are occasions when 
there is nothing that can be done, either because a 
person is really not worthy of help or the individual 
appealed to cannot afford to give financial assistance. 


' 


How have you kept in such perfect health 
during your strenuous twelve years as First 


Lady? 


These past years since 1933 have not been par- 
ticularly strenuous. I inherited a good constitution 
and I have always lived very moderately. I seem to 
have very few of the little ills which trouble many 
people. I try to lead a sensible existence, to do the 
things which keep me well and then forget about my 
physical being as much as possible. 


Ws like to know just what parts of the 
Bible you like best. Does one verse mean more 
to you than any other? Would you please name 
one or two of those that mean most? 


I like the 13th Chapter of First Corinthians, the 
23rd Psalm and the 121st Psalm and the 14th Chapter 
of St. John. I do not think there is any one special 
verse that means more than any other, though 
“Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth 
not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up”’ is 
one of my favorites. 


Why not let our discharged wounded wear 
their uniforms, with a special insigne? 


I do not think there is any reason why our 
wounded men should not wear their uniforms. The 
question of wearing an insigne is one, of course, the 
military services themselves would have to decide. In 
Australia not only the returned wounded men, but 

‘the men on furlough who have been overseas, are 
given a special insigne which entitles them to certain 
privileges. For instance, in a restaurant, such men 
are served before anyone else, and in waiting for a bus 
or a train they go to the head of the line. I think 
something of this kind would be helpful to us in this 
country, but the decision on the wearing of uniforms 
and a special insigne remains in the hands of the serv- 
ices themselves to decide what is practicable. 
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4 Do you think it is fair to discriminate 
against married teachers as they still do in this 
Midwestern town? 


I do not think it is fair to discriminate against 
married teachers anywhere. It has always seemed to 
me that a teacher who is married and has children, 
when she returns to the classroom, may have greater 
understanding of the children because of the experi- 
ences that her own children have brought her. 

Married women teachers were barred only because 
of an economic situation which did not provide as 
many jobs in the teaching field as there were candi- 
dates. However, there have always been fewer teach- 
ers than were required for the best interests of the 
children. I think if we could have an economy which 
provided for full employment, we might look forward 
to a time when we would plan our schools with full 
regard to proper economy, but also with regard to 
the best interests of our children, in which case we 
would engage teachers for their qualifications without 
regard to whether they were married or single. 





Letters should be addressed to Mrs. Roosevelt, c/o the 
Lapis’ Home JourNAL. No letters for this page sent to the 
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are not necessarily the opinions either of the Administration 
or of the Editors of the JOURNAL. 
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BY ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
vw... do you think is the reason that pro- 


fanity is not only accepted in “‘polite society,” 
but actually seems to be approved? How can I 
teach my children not to use such expressions 
when they hear them from people they admire? 


I think the use of certain expressions is not re- 
garded as profanity by a good many young people. 
Even some older people have come to use these ex- 
pressions as a method of emphasizing their remarks. 
They would use a slang phrase or a descriptive word 
in much the same way, and I do not think, as a rule, 
it is done with any idea of actually being profane. If 
you do not want your children to use any expression, 
it is best to explain your reasons, and they will often 
follow your example. I think what troubles you is just 
a temporary and passing thing and probably will cease 
to be the fashion in a few years’ time. 

a 


What do you think could be done to cut 
down the great number of abortions in this 
country? 


For married people, planned parenthood is the 
obvious answer. For the unmarried ones, I think if 
young people were brought up to have strong charac- 
ters and to resist certain temptations it would help. 


vw. men do you think should make up 


the troops of occupation after the war? 


I think, as far as it is possible, the troops of occu- 
pation should be made up from new men going into 
the Army. Regular rotation policies can be estab- 
lished after the war, and certainly the men who fought 
the war are entitled to come home. 


Ts it true that Chiang Kai-shek has more 
than one wife? 


I do not really know. In the past, I believe, it 
has been the Chinese custom to have more than one 
wife, and it was entirely consistent with the beliefs of 
their religion. 


2 Since there is a paper shortage, why are 


the new three-cent stamps twice as big as the 
old ones? 


Usually on commemorative stamps some his- 
torical subject is portrayed, and the artist couldn’t 
do justice to it on a small stamp. 


os Why is it that fliers can come home after 


60 missions while the infantry has to wait until 
the war is over? 


The statement ‘‘60 missions” is not true. Some- 
times the men make from 170 to 200 missions before 
they are returned; sometimes they make as low as 20 
or 25. Whether a man returns or not depends entirely 
upon the recommendations of the flight surgeon. It 
depends on a man’s mental stability: some men can go 
on forever; others can stand only so much, and if they 
would have to continue they would crack up and go 
to pieces. The infantry has an entirely different prob- 
lem. It is much larger and stronger in numbers and it 
is not such a strain on the mental stability of the men. 
However, even in the infantry they are trying to re- 
turn some of the men through the rotation plan of 
furloughs. 


W.. did you mean when you wrote an 


Alabama housewife recently that you had 
never advocated “‘social’”’ equality for Negroes? 


I meant that it is impossible to advocate social 
equality for anyone. Social equality is a personal 
relationship. You or I can associate with anyone we 
like, and when we do, we associate as friends and 
equals, but you cannot “‘advocate”’ that for anybody. 


Y. you and the President members of the 


same church? 


The President and I attend the same church. 


When meeting people from different parts 
of the country, whose pronunciation differs 
from yours, do you try to use their pronuncia- 
tion or your own normal way of speaking? For 
instance, if a woman asked you if you’d have 
tomaytoes, would you say, ““Yes, tomahtoes 
would be fine,”” or do you watch yourself and 
take tomaytoes? 


I doubt if I ever gave this situation much thought. 
The way one speaks becomes so natural that I think 
it would be unnatural to change one’s pronunciation. 
Unconsciously, however, some of us are mimics, and I 
have caught myself copying the people with whom I 
might happen to be many a time. As a rule, I think 
I would stick to my own pronunciation without really 
thinking about it. 


yw... does the President like Fala so much 


better than other dogs your family has owned? 


I do not think the President likes Fala any better 
than he has any other dog which belonged to him, but 
Fala is his own dog, and one always likes a dog that is 
a constant companion more than the dogs that belong 
to other members of the family. 


Y.... did you and the President punish 


your children when they were young? 


The President rarely punished any of the chil- 
dren. On only one occasion, as far as I can remember, 
did I make him spank our eldest son, and it never 
happened again. The children went to their father as 
the final court of appeal, but I did most of the dis- 
ciplining. I used to deprive my children of certain 
pleasures, or make them do certain things which they 
should do but which they did not very much enjoy. 
I am ashamed to say that I sometimes let governesses 
or nurses impose punishments on my older children, 
when they were small, that I felt were unwise; and 
later, when I gained more confidence in my own 
ability to bring up my children myself, I knew these 
punishments were very unwise. 
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*“Let me know just before you reach the 
limit of your patience, will you, ma?” 


aL 


BY ANN BATCHELDER 


HERE’LL always bea Christmas. And if I 

know the young folks, we shall still be 

having parties on and around that great 

day. For some folks, this year, there will 
be, as the old hymn says, ‘“‘one vacant chair.”’ 
But never let that vacant chair spoil the 
Christmas for those who gather round to fill 
the happy hours they must cherish for all the 
days to come. Let’s not do that. Let us make 
them happy while we may; and for those who 
are far from home, wouldn’t it be a good idea 
to include them in a party? Tree and trim- 
mings and music and fun? Food and drink 
and, maybe, memories? I guess so. I guess 
candles aren’t out of style and trees are still 
growing and still are green, and there’s music 
in the air. And the little town of Bethlehem 
is not only in the news but in our hearts. So 
let us help the youngsters celebrate in the age- 
old way. The days of days. 

And so we set about it—simply as in our 
younger and less sophisticated days—with a 
tree-trimming party. All for one and one for 
all! The way it’s always been. 

For making everybody feel at home there’s 
nothing better than letting everybody help 
himself. So from stringing popcorn and 
making cotton-ball snow men to dishing up 
the shortcakes, this party is what you make 
it. And when you take your knife and fork out 
of your stocking, let’s hope you find a surprise 
present in the toe! 

Starting-off place. This sums up to this 
and nothing more. About the easiest business 
you ever went into. Called a ‘“‘cola shake.” 
and said to be very popular among the younger 
set in certain places. Can you beat it? Well. 
shake up a quart of milk with three bottles of 
any cola drink and serve cold. Forget the 
frost-on the windows and the whistling wind 
outside. There will be hot coffee later. Never 
give up hope while there’s a teakettle in the 
house—and coffee. 

Knock out the biseuits. You know per- 
fectly well how to make a batch of baking- 
powder biscuits. (Better make three batches ) 
Do it the good old way—2Z cups of flour, 4 
teaspoons of baking powder, salt, 14 cup of 
shortening (or use the ready-to-wear mixes) 
and % to 34 cup of milk to makea good dough. 
Roll out lightly, don’t handle more than you 
need to. For bacon biscuits, adda slice or two of 
crisp bacon, crumbled up, to the shortening and 
flour before you add the milk. Roll out, cut out 
and bake out. Split, butter ; 
you're ready. That, ‘as the saying is, is that 


nd reheat when 


For the shorteakes. Fill a bow! with 
very hot, very savory creamed chipped beef, 
chicken, tuna or what have you and season 
with salt, pepper and butter. Serve in a red- 
hot bowl, surrounded with biscuits, and let 
the hungry guests make their own shortcakes. 
Be sure to have replenishments in thé kitchen: 
likely to need them. 

Deviled eggs help out. This party is rather 
like an indoor picnic anyway. And what 
would a picnic be without deviled eggs? 


DIFFERENT DEVILED EGGS 


Rice the yolks. Stir in enough mayonnaise 
to make mixture soft and fluffy. Season with 
salt and pepper and add a little grated onion. 
Now start adding prepared mustard. Filling 
for 8 eggs or 16 halves takes as much as 2 
tablespoons of prepared mustard to make the 
mixture taste right. Lastly add a little 
vinegar to sharpen the flavor. 

STUFFED CELERY 

You can stuff your celery as you 
please, or eat it plain. The mixture we 
used for filling: Mash 2 packages of 
cream cheese. Blend smooth with 3 ta- 
blespoons of cream. Season with salt 
and pepper, 24 cup of chopped stuffed 
olives and a little Worcestershire sauce. 

This, with radishes and fresh sweet 
green pepper, supplies the relish dish. 


ROSY MINCEMEAT APPLES 


Peel and core 8 large red apples. Put 
them in a skillet; if you haven’t one 
that’s big enough, use two skillets. Mix 
together 2 cups of sugar and 2 cups of 
water. Pour over the apples. Add red 
coloring to the sirup—enough so the ap- 
ples will take on a nice red color as they 
cook. Put a good-sized piece of cinna- 
mon in the apples, or 1 teaspoon of cin- 
namon extract. Turn and baste the ap- Ss 
ples as they cook. When just about tender, 
transfer to a baking dish. Pour the sirup Over 
them and stuff the cénters with mincemeat. 
Bake just long enough ina moderate oven, 350 
F., to heat the mincemeat. Serve with hard 
sauce, for which you pitch inand tackle the snow 
man. He’s all hard sauce. His tam isa dried fig 
with a candied-cherry pompon. His arms are 
dates. Features and buttons are seedless raisins. 

And a Merry Christmas to all, both young 
and older, from one who has said it so many 
and with all her heart—your Annie. 
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Bacon Biscuits 


Cola Shake 
Chipped Beef in Cream 
Deviled Eggs 
Green Pepper and Radishes 
Stuffed Celery 
Baked Mincemeat Apples 


Hard-Sauce Snow Man 


Hot Salted Walnuts 


Popeorn Balls 





BY ANN 


I Talking of potatoes—there was the 
man who went to Paris. When he got 
back he was asked, “‘And what did you 
think of the pommes de terre?” ... “I 
never did see them. The museum was 
closed that day.” 


2 Anyway, have you fried any potatoes 
in salt-pork fat lately? Sliced very thin, 
fried very crisp. With divine slices of pork 
to go with them. What a dish! 


3B Have I ever mentioned squash done in 
batter? Never? Well, steam the squash 
until just tender. Cut into pieces and 
season. Dip in batter flayored with a lit- 
tle savory and fry in deep fat. 


4 Herb note: Rosemary added to deep 
fat will ‘“‘perfume”’ it perfectly for deep 
fried potatoes. Can’t I get potatoes off 
my mind? Seems not. 


® Am about as tied up to squash. Just 
. want to remind you of that squash-and- 
oyster soup—a repeat number. Also to 
add a touch of clove to baked squash. 


6 What—stuffed tomatoes again? Yes, 
but hold on. Stuff them with very soft 
scrambled eggs, crushed bacon and 
cooked rice. Season’ well. Cover with 
grated cheese. Broil lightly. 


7 This may hit your funny bone, but 
lots of things are like that. It is, at the 
moment, the idea of a bit of grated 
orange peel in the sauce for cauliflower au 
gratin. An excellent idea too. 


$8 Thick bacon slices dipped in egg and 
crumbs and fried in hot batter go along 
with hominy like oysters in a stew. 


® News item: Smoked kippered shad 
for appetizers. Then there’s that honey 
spread, pure, creamy, no crystals. Boys 
at Cornell dreamed up this one. 


10 Come what may, truffles will be 
back. Add a few sliced ones (very thin) to 
any chicken or fish sauce. This is more 
than advice to the lovelorn. 


HE Take some nice large smelts, split and 
take out the backbone. Dip in egg and 
crumbs and fry—not too brown. Serve 
with lemon and—fried parsley. 


U2 Advice to brides: “Take lessons in 
carving from your husband if you know 
nothing of the art.’”’ Husbands—watch it! 


13 Jiggs loves it and so do I. Old-fash- 
ioned brine-cured corned beef, suitably 
cooked. With turnips and potatoes and 
onions and cabbage and salt pork! Not 
for high-brows. Just for us folks. 


14 More news and how! Peanut butter, 
the old stand-by, has a rival, and brand- 
new too. It’s cashew butter, flirtatious as 
anything. Delicious too, 


13 Waffles and maple sirup isclassic. But, 
with pork chops, hot waffles lathered with 
spiced applesauce is food for thought. 


16 Cook your Lima beans as usual. 
Drain and season. Add to them a cup of 
sautéed mushrooms. Now put in two cups 
or so of tomatoes. Turn into a casserole. 
Season with salt, pepper and sweet basil. 
Cover with buttered crumbs and bake. 


ITZ Remember one thing. That boiled 
fresh fish—cod, for instance—is ‘out of 
this world”’ when the sauce is flavored 
with a suspicion of nutmeg. 


18 No, I am not sold out to the salt- 
pork people. Only, it 7s so good and so 
versatile. Try a small slab in your Lima 
beans. Or in most other vegetables. Then 
you can slice it and fry it and save the fat 
for apples, fried in the full of the moon. 


19 Calf’s liver sauté with sour-cream 
sauce is seen on the finest bills of fare. 
Sometimes on mine, also. Add _ fried 
onions and apple, done in salt-pork fat. 
And baked potatoes? Rather! 


20 Another receipt? Take out the seeds 
and parboil green peppers, line the shells 
with deviled ham and minced onion. Fill 
with cooked rice. Season and cover with 
cheese and broil or bake. 


21 Now here’s a two-parter. Oysters au 
gratin, to make a long story longer. Put 
each oyster in ifs hollow shell. Set them 
in a pan of rock salt. Don’t lose the juice. 


WINTER LANDSCAPE 


There is no promise in the air, 
No promise in the sky; 

Only the cold mist rising there, 
Only a wild loon’s ery. 


What magic can there eyer be 
Beneath this drifting snow? 

Magic is that we cannot see, 
And yet—we know, we know! 


22 Squeeze lemon juice over the oys- 
ters. Season with salt and a suspicion of 
cayenne. Cover with fine crumbs. Put a 
piece of butter or margarine on each. 
Bake in a hot oven until brown. Serve 
instantly with cress and lemon. 


233 I mentioned fresh cod, didn’t I? 
Boiled, it is a great fish. Forget egg 
sauce for the moment, and dress it with 
lobster or oyster sauce, made with cream. 
Highly seasoned, to be sure; and, if there 
should be a cucumber about, use it. 


24 From an old cookbook: “Tansy pud- 
ding is both economical and proper for 
company. Take a quarter of a pound of 
stale spongecake and grate. Mix with a 
pint of spinach and*a handful of tansy. 
These are first steps.”” Woodman, spare 
that tansy, in youth it spared not me! 


25 Painless spinach comes dolled up as 
spaghetti or noodles, green as grass. 
Matches the china—if the china 1s green. 
Cook it as usual. Tastes real good. 


26 Coming up with another two-act 
drama. Can you bear it? First deals 
with chicken breasts, one to a person, 
steamed, fillet attached. Sauté in hot 
fat, with eggplant egged and crumbed. 
Fry some sweet onions. 


27 Act Il: Set the chicken breasts on 
the hot eggplant. Cover with the sliced 
onions. Prepare a delicate tomato-cream 
sauce and serve, garnished with little 
tomatoes dressed with French dressing. 


28 Down Memory Lane: Along theboard- 
walk— you know where. Clam cakes, thin, 
crisp, and you look out at the breakers 
and almost watch your clam come in. 


29 Chop the clams, mix with cream and 
season like the sea. Only add pepper and 
maybe a touch of thyme. Bind’ with egg 
yolk and a very little flour. Shape into 
cakes—not too thick. Dip in egg and 
crumbs and fry. Serve very hot in a, 
napkin—with quartered lemon. 


30 How about eggs? Poach some, ar- 
range on rounds of fried bread and cover 
with cream thickened with asparagus or 
pea purée. Nice dish for Sunday supper. 


BE December hath thirty-one days. And 
Christmas too. Mars marches in the 
heavens, the armored morning star. But 
it is very far away. So very far, indeed. 





















WUNCHES AMBOTT LUNCHES 


AND SUPPERS 
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MEN LIKE THEIR FOOD HEARTY...SO... 


what could be better than big, piping bowls full of 
Scotch broth? There’s a special heartiness about it 
that comes from choice mutton simmered for every 
bit of goodness and nourishment. To this are added 
garden vegetables, barley and pieces of mutton, which 
make a dish sure to win appetites from the very start. 
This soup is more than a “‘hunch’’—it’s the answer. 


Camb. SCOTCH BROTH 
















a! 
Br ia ca DIFFERENT’’...SO... 


how about a soup that’s made of fresh garden 
peas, selected for their plumpness and sweet- 
ness? These peas, gently pureed, then smoothly 
blended and seasoned, produce a soup that’s not 
only ‘‘different’’ but especially delicious. It’s 
extra-nourishing, too, with milk added instead 
of water, as cream of pea soup. Have it soon. 


Caml GREEN PEA SOUP 











CHILDREN ALWAYS 
LOVE A “TREAT”...SO... 


for lunch they’ll be delighted with chicken noodle 
soup. In fact, whole generations of Americans have 
loved it since Colonial times. As Campbell’s make it 
—with rich chicken broth, generous pieces of chicken 
and noodles—you’ll enjoy it as much as the children ! 


Comblilla., CHICKEN NOODLE SOUP 


Look for the Red-and-White Label 
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LAVIES HUME JUUNRINAL 





HILTP MORRI 


IF YOU CAN’T GET PHILIP MORRIS, REMEMBER, 


STRICTLY G.I. 
(Continued from Page 18) 


Hud decided to break it up. “When does 
Dink get in, Betsy?” he inquired. Compe- 
tition might increase the sergeant’s interest. 

“Tomorrow morning.” Betsy glanced 
toward Blake. ‘“‘Dink is an old friend of 
ours,”’ she explained. 

Hud laughed. “‘That’s certainly the de- 
partment of understatement. Dink is in 
love with my beautiful sister, sergeant. Has 
been for years.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” said Betsy. She 
sounded annoyed. “‘Take the sergeant up- 
stairs and make him comfortable, Hud.” 

Hud took him to the suite on the third 
floor that mother had never gotten around 
to. It was all maple and chintz, like a coun- 
try cottage. The sergeant looked at it and 
relaxed visibly. 

“This is great,’”’ he said. “‘Do you think 
your sister minds my staying, kid?” 

“She loves it,’’ Hud told him, and went 
out grinning, leaving Blake to his shower. 

Betsy was still in the living room, nibbling 
reflectively on a biscuit. Hud threw himself 
on the floor beside her, and laughed till his 
stomach ached. 

“Did you see his face when he got a load 
of those mirrors? And the lovebirds? I 
near felt sorry for the old kangaroo.” 

“Me too. But why do you call him old? 
I’ll bet he isn’t so much older than I am.” 

“He isn’t?”’ Hud considered this, sur- 
prised. ‘‘He’s been in the Army since 1939— 
he was overseas a couple of years, and was 
wounded. They shipped him back here to 
drill recruits, and he hates us all. Me espe- 
cially. He thinks I’m Café Society—in 
person.” 

“So you are, ducky.” Betsy smiled at 
him. ‘Seriously, Hud, the guy is something 
of a surprise to me. I mean, from your let- 
ters I pictured a big gorilla with a face like 
a General Sherman tank, and a voice like a 
snapping turtle.” 


“Sure,” said Hud in bewilderment. “That’s 
our sergeant. A perfect description if ever 
I heard one.” 

“But he’s handsome,” Betsy objected. 
“In astony sort of way. Oh, I know he must 
be an utter stinker, the way he’s treated you. 
Don’t think I’m trying to excuse him.” 

“What I want you to do is make him fall 
for you, Betsy. Hard. Then give him the 
brush and we’ll see if he’s as tough as he’s 
been pretending.” 

Betsy gave him a long look. ‘‘You’ve 
really had a rotten time of it at camp, 
haven’t you, baby?” 


” 
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Here it was, the precious, feminine sym. 
pathy he’d longed for in the past few months. 
He’d been homesick for New Yofk and for 
Betsy and for just this kind of remark. 
Only—somehow he didn’t seem to want 
sympathy now. Somehow it was sort of 
sissy to have Betsy fussing over him, the 
way she’d always done. 

“It wasn’t so bad,” he said gruffly. ‘‘I 
guess I did more grousing than I should have 
about everything.” 


“You sure did,” said a dry voice behind 
him. Sergeant Blake came in, shining in 
pristine military neatness. His black hair 
gleamed damply, his tanned face was freshly 
shaved. ‘‘Miss Field, the Army discipline 
seemed to be tougher for this kid than for any 
of the others. Maybe you’ve spoiled him.’”” 

Hud forgot his own indignation at this in 
watching the change in Betsy’s face. It was 
like seeing a placid pond turn into a whirl- 
pool. Her blue eyes went black with anger, 
her winged brows drew together, her blond 
hair seemed to curl into Medusalike ringlets. 
If Hud had been Sergeant Blake, he would 
have run like crazy. 

“Hud is not spoiled!”’ she said, in a voice 
as cold and sharp as an icicle. ‘‘The trouble 
with you and your Army, you hate everyone | 
who has any individuality. It’s your fault, | 
not his.” 

“Sure,” said Blake sardonically. ‘‘Every- | 
body’s out of step but Johnny.” 

“T’ve heard a lot about you!” Betsy in- 
formed him furiously. ‘““You’re a sadist, | 
that’s what you are! You take those poor | 
kids and torture them for your own pleas- 
ure,” 

“Now, wait a minute, Betsy,”’ Hud pro- | 
tested in alarm. This wasn’t so good. It 
not only wasn’t true, but it was no way to 
make the sergeant fall for her. He looked | 
worriedly at Blake, and was surprised to | 
find him grinning. 

“You know, Miss Field,” the sergeant | 
said softly, “‘you’re very pretty even when 
you’re mad. Especially when you’re mad.” 

Betsy stared at him. “‘Thank you,” she 
said with aloof dignity. But Hud noticed 
that she fluttered her bronze eyelashes 
slightly and turned her profile to its best 
angle. Maybe things would be all right 
after all. 

“How about the Stork Club for dinner?” 
he said hastily. : 

“Pretty hard to get in there, isn’t it?” 
Blake asked. ‘“‘Still, I suppose they know 
you two.” 





OUR FIGHTING FORCES COME FIRST 


‘You eat your oatmeal every morning— 


how come you’re not a Commando?” 
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MISTOL 
DROPS 


WITH OR WITHOUT EPHEDRINE 
Helps soothe irritated nasal passages. 
| Helps relieve that ‘‘stuffed-up” feeling due 
to a cold. Caution: Use only as directed. 


Copr. 1944, Stanco Incorporated 
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“T practically used to get my mail there,” 
Hud admitted. ‘“‘Those were the good old 
days.” 

“No doubt,” said the sergeant. 

Hud didn’t care for his tone. All the way 
over in the taxi he thought with pleasure 
about how he would show the sergeant that 
Huddleston Field was a young man of some 
importance in Manhattan, if not in the 
Army. 

They found the velvet rope up and a crowd 
milling behind it. Blake eyed it dubiously, 
but Hud said, ‘‘Check your hat right over 
here, sergeant.” There was a new girl in the 
checkroom who didn’t know him, and that 
annoyed him. She was very pretty, and she 
made eyes at the sergeant. Hud strolled 
over to where Betsy stood arguing with a 
headwaiter. 

“But we’ve got to have a table,”’ she was 
saying. “‘My brother’s just in from camp 
and he has his sergeant with him ——’”’ 

“Hello, Eddie,” Hud interrupted. “‘ Where 
are you going to put us?” 

“Sorry, Mr. Field. I honestly haven’t a 
thing right now. Would you like to wait?”’ 

“No,” said Hud, outraged. ‘‘I would not.” 
The town was going sour all right. Here 
they were, old customers, and Betsy a well- 
known model besides, and they couldn’t get 
a table. He didn’t dare look at the sergeant, 
who had come up behind him. 

But a slim, quiet man standing at the end 
of the bar was looking at the sergeant. He 
was glancing at the long row of ribbons 
across his chest, and especially at the purple 
one. He was making a little motion to Eddie. 

“Well,’’ Eddie said with sudden joviality, 
“this is a break. I’ve got a table for you 
right now—somebody just leaving. This 
way, Mr. Field.” 

No one was leaving, but Hud thought it 
best not to bring that up. They followed 
Eddie to a table in the corner. 

““Wonderful!”’ said the sergeant. “You 
certainly have influence, Field. I didn’t 
think we’d get in at all.” 


Hup looked at him with acute suspicion, 
but he was gazing innocently around the 
room. 

“This is quite a place. Lots of pretty 
girls. Not,’’ he added reflectively, ‘‘that 
they can compete with you, Miss Field.” 

Betsy gave him her best smile. “Please 
call me Betsy.” 

“Sure. If you’ll call me Bob. You and I 
might use first names, too, Hud, since we’re 
on furlough.” He grinned amiably at Hud. 

Just then a waiter arrived with cham- 
pagne, compliments of the owner. 

“You two are celebrities,” Bob observed. 
“Champagne on the house and everything.”’ 

Betsy went faintly pink. “‘I think that’s 
in your honor, Bob,” she said. “I saw the 
owner looking at your ribbons. You must 
have been in a lot of battles to have so 
many of them.” 

“One too many,” Bob said, his mouth 
twisting grimly. “If I hadn’t stopped a 
bullet with my collarbone in Sicily, I’d still 
be over there. Instead of trying to teach 
drill to those flea-witted cases of arrested 
development ” He stopped abruptly. 

“Don’t mind me,” Betsy said sweetly. 
“I’m sure that’s the way you talk to Hud 
when I’m not around, so go right ahead.” 

“The trouble with you civilians, you don’t 
know what war is really like. It’s tough, and 
you’ve got to be tough to be a soldier. It 
isn’t played by nice, polite rules, you know.” 

“T gather that you don’t like civilians,” 
Betsy said. 

“IT think it’s high time they woke up to 
the facts of life.” The sergeant’s eyes were 
hard again. 

“Why don’t you two dance instead of 
arguing?”’ Hud demanded. 

“Good idea.’”’ Bob smiled at Betsy, and 
his smile was swell. Even Hud admitted 
that. The guy really had something. 

Betsy seemed to think so, too, in spite of 
the argument. As they danced she gazed up 
into the sergeant’s eyes as if she meant it. 
A faint uneasiness crept into Hud’s mind 
as he watched them. She didn’t have to be 
quite so convincing about it! 

(Continued on Page 49) 











What diabetes is. Cer- + 
tain cells in your body—in_ / 
a gland called the pancreas 
—produce a substance 
named isulin. 

This enters your blood stream 
and enables your body to store 
sugar and convert it, as needed, 
into muscle energy. 

Lacking insulin, sugar would 
simply accumulate in your body. 
You would become unquench- 
ably thirsty for water to carry 
this excess sugar from your sys- 
tem—unused, wasted. You would 
be constantly hungry because of 
the calories lost, and would prob- 
ably lose weight steadily. 

You would have diabetes. 





How to guard against 
diabetes. Its most like- 
ly victims are: 

1. Middle-aged, over- 
weight people—Avoid overweight 
by controlling the amount you 
eat—limiting the intake of sugar, 
starch, and fat—and by getting 
plenty of healthful exercise. 


2. People who have diabetes ‘‘in 
the family’’— Predisposition to 
diabetes is hereditary. If anyone 
in your family has had diabetes, 
you should watch your diet and 
exercise. Above all, you should 
have periodic physical checkups 
with urinalysis. 

Send for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet—“ Diabetes.” 





How diabetes is 
treated. Today, mainly 
as a result of a miraculous 
discovery in 1921, diabet- 
ics have a good chance 
of living as long as nondiabetics. 

The discovery? That insulin 
can be extracted from the pan- 
creas of certain animals, and that 


injections of it permit a diabetic 
to use the sugar and starches in 
his diet. 

Many advances in insulin 
treatment have been made since 
its original discovery. loday most 
diabetics can live virtually nor- 
mal lives, with proper diet and 
exercise and insulin — although 
not all diabetics require insulin. 
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FOR LIFE! 


OR $20,000 IN A LUMP SUM NOW! 
506 OTHER CASH PRIZES 


Financial Independence! Security for 
life! A home of your own! College for 
your kids! Travel after the war! No more 
money worries... ever! 























1 Grand Prize ...$100 a month for 
life, or $20,000 in a lump sum now 


1 Second Prize . . . . $1000 


Prizes os IneVicies 7. ag Coe Your Biggest Dream can come true if 


50 Prizes . »« « « - $50 each 
100 Prizes . . .« « « $25 each 
350 Prizes. .« . . . $10 each 












> IN ALL! 
LOTS OF CHANCES TO WIN! 


(NOTE TO DEALERS: Help your customers win 
a prize, and win a prize yourself! See trade 
magazines for full details about the $5000 
prize money for dealers.) 
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HURRY! LAST CHANCE TO ENTER 
SWAN'S "NAME THE SWAN CONTEST! 


OQ no 


SOA 
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* 


you win the Grand Prize in Swan’s easy, 
interesting contest. Because you'll find a 
$100 check in your mail. . . every month 


...for the rest of your life! 


Plenty of Other Cash Prizes will be 
handed out, too. There are 506 additional 
awards... which mean 506 additional 
winners. You may be one. It’s easy! Here’s 


all you do: 


Finda first 
for Mama 


e this sente 
W SOAP BETTER 


d then complet 
“LIKE SWA 





ou’vE seen Mama Swan for years in Swan Soap 
ads. She stands for the mildness, purity, and sud- 
siness of Swan Soap ...and that should give you 
ideas for her first name. You might call her “Mrs. 
Sudsy Swan”’ because Swan Soap is so rich and extra 
sudsy. Or “June Swan” because Swan Soap is mild 


IMPORTANT: Mail the wrapper from a cake of Swan 
Soap (large or regular size) along with your suggestion 
for Mama Swan’s name to Swan, Box 34, New York 
8, N. Y. 

Send in all the names you wish—but be sure each 
name suggestion is accompanied by a Swan wrapper 






WINNING NAME!—> 


Ge 


arene Perfect for babies! 
ues as fine Castiles. So 
mild and gentle! 


as a day in June. 










Swan Soap better because...” 





Swan's great for bath! 
Lots of lather in a {iff 
...refreshing as a breeze! 


Just follow these simple rules: 


1. Send ina first name which you thinkis 
appropriate for Mama Swan. Then com- 
plete this sentence in 25 words or less: 
“I like Swan Soap better because...” 








"¢ swell for dishes! 
hiz even in hard 
easy on hands! 


Swan 
A sudsin’ W 
water. And so 


2. You may secure an official entry 

blank from your dealer, or write on your 

own stationery. Use pen, pencil, or type- 
writer, but be sure to print clearly your 
own name and address and that of the 
dealer where you bought Swan. Let 
your dealer help you...and if you win 
a prize, he wins one, too. Write on one 
side of paper only. 










3. Mail your entry to Swan, Box 34, 
New York 8, N. Y. Submit as many en- 
tries as you wish, but each entry must 
be accompanied by a Swan Soap wrap- 


Swan's ideal for fine laundry! 
Its gentle suds help keep 
Precious duds like new! 


You can’t use the above suggestions, but you can 
think up better ones! Send ‘em in! And be sure to 
complete this sentence in 25 words or less: “‘I like 


and the 25-word statement. 


Also send us the name of yur Swan dealer. 
And get your entry in now! The time is getting short! 
Swan’s Contest closes December 15th, 1944. So get 


busy and earn some of that prize money! 


per (large or regular size). Each entry 
mustinclude botha suggestion for Swan’s 
first name and the 25-word statement. 
Use sufficient postage. 

4. The winning names will be selected 
for their originality and appropriateness 
by an independent organization of ex- 
perienced contest judges. In case of ties, 
the 25-word statement (which must 
accompany each suggestion for Mama 
Swan’s first name) will be the deciding 
factor . . . on the basis of originality, 
sincerity, and aptness of thought. If 
there are any remaining ties, duplicate 
prizes will be awarded to each tying 
contestant. Decision of the judges will 
be final. No entries can be returned. All 
entries and ideas therein become the 
property of Lever Brothers Company. 
5. Any person 18 years of age or olderin 
the continental United States or Puerto 


Rico and Hawaii may compete, except 
employees of Lever Bros. Company, 
their advertising agencies, and their 
families. Contest subject to all Federal 
and State regulations. All entries must 
be the original work of contestants sub- 
mitted in his or her own name. All mem- 
bers of a family may compete, but no 
more than one prize will be awarded 
to one family. 


6. Names of major prize. winners will 
be announced on the George Burns & 
Gracie Allen and ‘Bright Horizon” radio 
programs as soon as possible after the 
contest closes. Complete list of winners 
wiil be sent to anyone sending stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 

7. Contest closes December 15, 1944, 
and all entries must be postmarked be- 
fore midnight of that date, and received 
before January 8th, 1945. 














(Continued from Page 47) 

Then his thoughts reverted to the argu- 
ment. Funny, but he had agreed with the 
sergeant. Civilians didn’t know what war 
was like. Even a few months at camp taught 
you that. Hud looked around at the familiar 
faces, bent over gin-rummy games or the 
tabloid gossip columns. This was a different 
world, and he didn’t seem to belong in it any 
more. But of course that was because all his 
pals were away at war. Wait till Dink got 
here, things would be different. 

Call it hero worship or whatever you 
like; Hud had idolized Dink for years. 
Dink starring in Triangle plays at Prince- 
ton. Dink writing smooth, clever advertis- 
ing copy. Dink getting in all the Monday 
columns with this girl or that, but caring, 
Hud was sure, only for Betsy. And now here 
was Betsy acting as if this Wyoming apple 
knocker was the answer to the sixty-four- 
dollar question. 

“Are we having lunch with Dink when he 
gets in tomorrow?” he asked her when she 
got back to the table. 

“You and Dink can make any arrange- 
ments you like about that,” Betsy said 
absently. Her eyes were on Bob. 

“Listen, the guy will want to see you right 
away.” 

Betsy looked cross. “‘Hud, I’ve told youa 
million times you exaggerate the way Dink 
feels about me. We go around together some, 
just because we’ve known each other so 
long. I go out with dozens of men I like just 
as well as Dink.” 

The sergeant raised an eyebrow, and gave 
her an odd look. It seemed to Hud to say, 
Fickle, like all blondes. Just as I thought. 

Things were defi- 
nitely not going as 
planned. Betsy and 
Bob danced together 
the rest of the evening, 
with Hud table hop- » 
ping and trying to 
keep an eye on them 
at the same time. Bob 
acted cool and calm, 
and Betsy was nervous 
as a cat. If you didn’t 
know how impossible 
it was, you’d think she 
was really falling for 
this tall, granite-faced 
specimen. Further- 
more, Hud hadn’t been 
able to impress the 
sergeant. Nothing had gone right. When he 
motioned for the check, he found that by 
some sleight of hand Bob had already taken 
care of it. 

“1,” said Hud gloomily, “will be a ring- 
nosed son of an Irish cannibal. I give up. 
Let’s go home.” 

They went, silently. 

When they got back to the house, Hud 
yawned widely. ‘‘The Army makes you 
sleepy early, doesn’t it, Bob?” 

“Not me,” said Bob coolly. ““You run 
along to bed, Hud. Your sister and I have 
things to talk about.” 


magazine.”’ 


Hup was so surprised that he found 
’ himself climbing the stairs in automatic 
obedience. Where they curved at the top, he 
turned around to say something sarcastic. 
He could see the living room—he used to sit 
here and watch mother’s parties when he was 
a kid. Now his eyes widened and he shook 
his head incredulously. The sergeant and 
Betsy were standing there gazing into each 
other’s eyes. Then the sergeant put out a big 
hand and touched Betsy’s pale hair. She 
smiled at him—a gay, secret smile. Hud 
shuddered and went on up the stairs. His 
own sister. She must be crazy. And with 
Dink arriving tomorrow. The whole scheme 
had misfired, and the sooner he got Bob out 
of the house, the better. 


The next morning, when Hud came down- 
stairs, Betsy had gone to work and the ser- 
geant was washing the breakfast dishes, 
whistling cheerfully. 

“Hello, kid,” he greeted Hud. ‘Fix your- 
self some eggs. There’s coffee in the per- 
colator. Say, your sister’s quite a girl.” 


SPIRITED COMEBACK 


A minister was very fond of 
cherry brandy, and one of his 
elders decided to play a joke on him. 
“Pll give you a bottle of cherry 
brandy,”’ he said, “Sif you will prom- 
ise to acknowledge it in the church 


In due course a paragraph ap- 
peared in the magazine thanking 
the donor for his gift of fruit and the 
spirit in which it was given. 

—CANADIAN UNDERWRITER: 
Toronto, Canada, Oct. 1, 1943. 
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“Fickle,” said Hud coldly. ‘‘Shallow. 
Gives too much thought to her personal 
appearance.’ 

Bob laughed. “‘Let that be a lesson to me 
never to make general statements.” 

“You know, sergeant, I don’t think you’ll 
be very happy here with us. I can get youa 
room in a nice hotel. We go in too much for 
café society, and you know you don’t like 
that.” 

“T’ve acquired a taste for it. As of last 
night.’’ Bob was definite. 

Hud ate his eggs in gloomy silence. He 
might have known the sergeant would be the 
stubborn type. He had to get the guy out of 
the house—why, Betsy might actually fall in 
love with him and ruin her whole life. Hud 
got an idea and went upstairs to telephone. 


Ha r an hour later the doorbell rang. Hud 
opened it and said, ‘Hello, Anastasia. I 
guess you’ve come to paint the furniture on 
the third floor.” 

“That’s right, Mr. Field.”” Anastasia was 
little and gray-haired, and had a twinkle 
in her eye. She carried a basket full of paint 
cans and brushes. The sergeant, behind Hud, 
surveyed her, his forehead wrinkling. 

“Too bad, old man,” said Hud briskly. 
“But we’ve been trying to get this done for 
years. We'll have to move you down to 
mother’s old room.” 

“Sure. Stick me anywhere.” 
amiable. 

“Come along. I’ll show you where you'll 
bunk.” This, Hud felt, was going to be good. 

Mother’s room was really something. It 
reminded Hud of a patchwork quilt. Each 
wall was covered in a different paper. One 
chair was crimson vel- 
vet,another greenlinen. 
The chaise longue was 
pink-and-blue-striped, 
and the dressing table 
was all black-and-silver 
mirrors. The sergeant 
looked perplexed. After 
all, he couldn’t know 
that this room was 
where mother had used 
all the leftovers from 
her decorating busi- 
ness. When Betsy and 
Hud had protested, she 
said, “‘I like it this way. 
Every remnant in the 
place reminds me of a 
nice fat fee.” 

But it was the bed that would do the 
trick. It was exactly five feet, four inches 
long. It had been ordered for Mrs. De 
Quincey Adams’ sixteen-year-old. daughter, 
who had unfortunately eloped with a para- 
trooper before it could be delivered. Mother 
was five feet two, and had loved it. The ser- 
geant, Hud estimated happiiy, was a good 
six feet one. He was staring at it now in 
complete incredulity. 

“‘How am I supposed to sleep on that?” 
he demanded. 

“That,” said Hud, “is your problem. I’ve 
got to call Dink. Cheerio.” 

He went out whistling, but somehow he 
didn’t feel as gay as he sounded. He felt like 
a heel. But after all, he had Dink’s interests 
to protect. Dink and Betsy had been pals 
since school days. They knew the same peo- 
ple and liked the same things. There was, 
Hud thought, no room for a guy from Wyo- 
ming in that setup. He dialed a number 
quickly. 

“Captain Richard Maxwell, please.” 

Dink’s drawl when he answered was as 
casual as ever, in spite of the military ‘‘Cap- 
tain Maxwell speaking.” 

“Dink! This is Hud.” 


Bob was 


“Well, well. G.I. Joe! How’s Betsy?” 
“Wonderful. When are we all getting 
together?” 


‘How about the Barberry Room at five?”’ 
Dink suggested. 

“That would be fine. Listen, we’ve got a 
character staying with us that I’m trying to 
brush off. He’s my sergeant, as a matter of 
fact. And I’m afraid Betsy’s falling for him.” 

“Don’t worry about it. I’ll get rid of him 
in a hurry, and Betsy would never fall for a 
sergeant, anyway.” Dink sounded amused. 


Rime to remember 
come cold December 


’*T was the night before 
Christmas atop the North Pole, 
And no one was stirring — 
not one single soul. 


For Mrs. Claus slept 
in a large easy chair 
And Santa was out — driving, 
well you know where. 


The windows were shining 
and gleaming because 
They’d been polished with 


The work was all done and 
the windows were glistening, 
(There’s a moral to this, 
so we hope you are listening). 


Just a spray, just a wipe, 
a few minutes of time— 
And ten windows were sparkling 
for less than a dime! 


So get WINDEX yourself 
(the moral is clear), 
And the 20-ounce size 
is a bargain, my dear! 


6 


Get Brighter Windows Quicker With— 


WINDEX 


DON’T TRUST cheap substitutes. There’s no streaking, 
no film, when you insist on this noninflammable, oil-free 
cleaner that costs less than a penny per window. 


For Extra Economy, Buy the Big 20-ounce Size 


Copr. 1944, The Drackett Co. 


WINDEX by smart Mrs. Claus. 
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But when you want a rich yet mild Cheddar with Dink was that his dark good looks were 


: k for Vel ta a perfect foil for her own blondness. She 
UAI ] cheese flavor, it pays to look for Velveeta. had been kidding, of course, but Hud re- 
membered it now as he looked at them. 


Betsy was pretty smooth in a black velvet 
-suit, with a little black hat on top of 
her head, and three enormous gardenias 
pinned to her jacket. Dink’s uniform was 
beautifully tailored, and his black hair shone 
with as high a polish as his non-G.I. shoes. 
He watched them approach, his narrow dark 
eyes cool and appraising. 

“The Army has done right by you, Hud,” 
he said approvingly. ‘ You look very okay.” 

“Thanks. You’re sharp yourself, with 
those railroad tracks on your shoulders. 
Dink, this is Sergeant Blake.” 
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Hud hung up, feeling curiously annoyed. i 
There was nothing really wrong with being i 
a sergeant—not everyone could be a cap- | i 
oO U C a n : ‘ 3 tain. But of course Dink hadn’t meant it g 
Here's complete, high-quality protein, pre- like that. Nevertheless, when Hud led the A 
cious milk minerals, food energy, vitamins A ne ae re ae Re as Ie 
; sn) lier pe h neon, he felt like a judas. a cou e ie 
ae p g ae O ni and + (riboflavin) all ina ae clk pretty nasty to people he didn’t like. And he : 
food! Kraft quality in a cheese foo a souldnitiliice thisiemeeent | i 
spreads, slices, toasts, melts perfectly. The Hud’s eyes nee to 3 one aa Pe IP 
is limi its a and Betsy were there already, and it looke 
supply of Velveeta is limited eae it's just like old times) THEME enya ermal 4 
Cheddar cheese food and that cheese !s handsome couple—in fact, Betsy used to i 
needed in great quantities by Uncle Sam. insist that the only reason she went around Is 
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an Leaves of Ice 
grave Their Beauty on New 
Tue sergeant saluted, and then shook Lovely Shapes . . Arcadia combines °| 
hands. He was very correct, very G.I. Hud freshness and originality of form with on | 
hadn’t told him that Dink was a captain. entirely new decorative treatment of 
That in itself was enough to put a hex ona finely engraved leaf patterns which give 
mere sergeant. After all, Dink was no older matchless sheen and brilliance to the 
than Bob, and here he was with an important crystal. More than 50 open-stock pieces, | 
job in Washington while Bob played nurse- at prices genuinely modest. If your fa- © 
maid to the Joes at Camp Cawley. It just vorite store is temporarily out of an item, 
showed you. Hud hoped that it showed please make allowances for wartime. 


a — 


es = 






Betsy. The Cambridge Glass Co., 
“T’ve been hearing a lot about you, ser- Cambridge, Ohio. 
geant,’”’ Dink told Bob. He glanced at = 


Betsy as he said it, and Hud wondered if he x 

could be jealous. The sergeant was such a an T1 qe 
big, tanned guy, he did make Dink look sort ae 
of lily-of-the-fieldish. And probably Betsy HAND-MADE CRYSTAL | 
had babbled away about him, the way girls 2 wie 
did over someone they’d just met. No won- 
der Dink looked annoyed. 

Bob’s poker face didn’t change. ‘Yes, 
sir,” he said, and left it at that. 

Dink raised his eyebrows. ‘‘ You’re from 
Wyoming, aren’t you? I suppose you'll be 
going back there after the war. I’ll be com- 
ing back to New York, thank God.”’ And to 
Betsy, his tone added. 

A spark came to life in the sergeant’s eyes. 
“Wyoming won’t be so far from New York 
after the war,’’ he said blandly. ‘‘ You could 
practicaily commute between ’em in those 
big planes.” 

Dink was amused. ‘‘ You could, but you 
probably wouldn’t. I imagine people will 
settle down pretty much into their usual 
ruts after the fighting’s over. You in Wyo- 
ming, for instance, and Betsy and Hud and MAKE LEFT-OVERS APPETIZING! 
I in New York.’’ His expression made the 
division very definite. 

Bob looked at hina coolly. “‘Some people 
settle down into ruts \easier than others, sir. 
Some people like to sit\ at a desk and be in a 


rut all the while. Others like to get around 
and see the world—all \of it, not just New 
York or Washington. Kyen if they don’t 
eat in officers’ clubs on thé way.”’ There was 


definite mockery in his eyes, but his voice 





Tasty war-time meals are economical when you 
use left-overs wisely. Conserve them in strong, 
transparent, pliable WAXTEX to keep your 
moist foods moist, dry foods dry . . . longer! 






Copr. 1944 by Kraft Cheese Company 


was respectful. VY 
VELVEETA MAIN DISH SANDWICH. Prepare your Dink’s face reddened. Hud saw with sur- H EA WAXE D PAPE R 
favorite grilled sandwich with generous slices of Velveeta. prise that he was really angry. Of course Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin 


When the Velveeta is melted and bubbling, place the 
sandwich in a small pre-heated casserole and surround 
with spicy tomato sauce, piping hot. One of the many 
grand main dishes you can make with Velveeta! 


Bob had no business practicalily calling him 
a swivel-chair commando, bujt he’d been 
half kidding and Dink ought to) laugh it off. ce 4 
Only, come to think about it, Dink had papel pattem 


never liked to be ribbed, even ‘es his best a 
The World's Favorite Cheeses are ae i 
I apologize for my lack of conibat duty,” 
he said now, stiffly. “‘Perhaps\ I should 
made by the Men and Women of apologize for my commission too.” 


He was certainly being stuffy! about it. 
RADIO'S BEST BETS Hud decided to change the sutject in a 
BING CROSBY and GUEST STARS in the KRAFT MUSIC HALL, NBC Stations, hurry. “Sorry I haven’t written you lately, 


Thursdays, 9:00 p.m. EWT. Dink,” he remarked. ‘But they’véa kept me 
sy 
} 


JOAN DAVIS with JACK HALEY in the SEALTEST VILLAGE STORE, NBC Stations, pretty busy.” / ened > 
Thursdays, 9:30 p.m. EWT. Dink was still angry. “That’s{ another Good Housekeeping 


I DEFECTIVE OR owe 
SOFAS aovearisto WES 


THE GREAT GILDERSLEEVE — HAL PEARY and star cast. NBC Stations, Sundays, 


thing, sergeant. I gather from Hud)s letters 
6:30 p.m. EWT. (Pacific Coast 8 p. m.) gore 


that you’ve been rather putting hinh through 

































it. Basic is tough enough without any per- 
mal additions of your own.” 
Hud didn’t like that. It sounded as if he’d 
n complaining to Dink, and he hadn’t 
eant to, really. He’d just been trying to 
e his letters sound funny, like See Here, 
Private Hargrove. Besides, the sergeant 
hadn’t been any tougher on him than on 
anyone else. 
He stared at Dink curiously. The guy 
seemed to have changed some way since 
Hud had last seen him. Or maybe Hud 
had changed, and Dink hadn’t. Anyway, he 
didn’t seem like a hero any more. He was 
just a fellow who had run into competition 
for his girl and couldn’t take it. It was as if 
there was something lacking in Dink that 
was present in the sergeant, and in the 
other Joes Hud knew in the Army. 
Bob was eying Dink steadily, his face 
rocklike, imperturbable. ‘““Did you take 
basic, sir?”’ he asked politely. 
“T did not. I entered the Army with a 
first lieutenancy.”’ Jf it’s any of your business, 
his tone said. 
Hud’s mind clicked suddenly. Because, of 
course, ‘hat was what was lacking in Dink. 
He had never “‘taken basic” in the Army, or 
in life either. Everything had been handed 
to him on a silver platter, and he had said 
“Thank you” so charmingly that you 
thought he was a wonderful guy. And in a 
way he was. But it wasn’t Hud’s way any 
more—and, he knew suddenly, it had never 
been Betsy’s. Betsy was smart. 
Maybe Dink saw the look on Hud’s face, 


| and it goaded him to action. Or maybe he’d 
have done it anyway. 


He leaned toward Bob. ‘“‘Betsy and Hud 
and I have been looking forward to this re- 
union,” he said. ‘““We’ve made a lot of plans. 
Just the three of us.” 

So there it was, in words of one syllable. 


| Hud felt hot and embarrassed and unhappy. 


He tried to think of something to say to 


| head Dink off, but Betsy spoke first. 


“Don’t be silly, Dink. We’ve made no 


plans that Bob can’t share.” 


“T think we have,”’ Dink said. His dark 
eyes were angry. “The sergeant, no doubt, 


| has friends of his own to look up. Now.” 


Bob straightened in his chair. “‘Is that an 
order, sir?”’ he asked quietly. 
“Tf it takes an order, yes.’” Dink’s words 


_ were clear and sharp and unbelievable. Pull- 
_ ing rank in a restaurant on a guy like Bob! 


BABB EE OD TENA VEE JRA ARN ASM Jl 


The sergeant unfolded his lean length 
slowly and saluted. “Just going, sir.” 

Hud and Betsy rose at the same moment. 
“Us too,” said Hud curtly. “Sorry, Dink, 
but I don’t think we’d enjoy the reunion 
without Bob.” 

The three of them walked out together. 
Hud could feel Dink’s eyes boring furious 
holes in his back, but he didn’t care. 

“You know, Bob, I’m sorry about all 
this,’ he said earnestly. “‘Sometimes I’m 
not very bright. It was all my fault.” 

Bob grinned at him, his wide mouth twist- 
ing humorously. ‘‘Forget it. I’ve had every- 
body from shavetails to generals give me or- 
ders. What’s one more?” 

Realization came to Hud in a quick flash. 
He had been stupid! All the while at camp 
when the sergeant had been giving orders, 
he had been taking them from someone else 
higher up. Somehow Hud had always 
thought of him as a supreme being. But he 
was just another cog in the Army machine, 
like all of them. That made things different. 
It made them better—a lot better. 

“You're okay, sergeant,’’ he said soberly. 
“T’m glad I asked you to stay with us on 
your first visit to New York. It’s taught me 
things.” 

“Me, too,’’ Betsy said. ‘‘And it’s his first 
visit, but not his last. Right, Bob?” Her 
smile was shy and triumphant all at once. 

Hud laughed. “‘Just one big happy fam- 
ily,’ he murmured under his breath. But 
no one was even listening. 


The train was crowded, as usual. Hud sat 
by the window and watched the Midwestern 
landscape flow smoothly by. It had been a 
swell furlough, but somehow he didn’t mind 
going back to camp. And of course life in the 
Army was going to be different from now on. 
There was, he thought happily, nothing like 
having your sergeant in love with your sis- 
ter! He turned to Bob and clapped him on 
the back with comradely zest. 

“T guess we sold you on New York, all 
right, bud,”’ he said. 

But the countenance that faced him was 
suddenly granite. Behind it, two large 
MP’s who were checking credentials stared 
at Hud with that guardhouse look in their 
eyes. His bravado shriveled. 

“Call me ‘sergeant,’’’ Bob murmured out 
of the corner of his mouth. ‘‘ We’re back in 
the Army, kid!” 





THIS CAN BE AMERICA 
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x THE VOICES tc 


Y FRIEND Harold Hammond, Wyo- 

ming rancher—now, alas, dead—one 

winter’s dusk came down on snowshoes 

through a lonely valley where lived ina 
small shack an ancient bachelor we’ll call 
“Uncle Billy” Wills. All about was the blue 
and frozen twilight of the mountains and the 
white, absolute quiet of the snow, but as 
Hammond approached the cabin, the lighted 
window of which shone like a star, he heard 
the sound of voices: high, low, grave, accus- 
ing. Something about them, however, was 
strange. After each speech was a pause. 
This eerie politeness made Hammond stop 
outside the window. All by himself, Uncle 
Billy was holding court, taking in turn the 
roles of judge, prosecuting attorney, de- 
fendant and attorney for the defense. 
Through the frost-rimed window Hammond 
could hear everything that went on, for 
Uncle Billy spoke with the loudness of the 
deaf; and so far as Hammond could make 
out, he was convicting himself of perjury. 
Or, perhaps, malicious gossip. 

It would be wonderful, wouldn’t it, if all 
of us at stated intervals held court with our- 
selves as Uncle Billy did, although possibly 
not so dramatically? Overnight the ratio of 
lies, slander and absurd statements accepted 
at face value, and repeated as gospel, would 
drop at least 50 per cent. 

That’s one story. Here’s another: 


In the stillness of an August afternoon, not 
even a breeze blowing, I came upon a sheep 
wagon stuck off by itself, as sheep wagons 
usually are, in the vastness of a sagebrush 
flat. The wagon was deserted. The herder 
was out with his horse and dogs looking after 
his charges. But in that vast emptiness a 
voice was talking, earnestly, cajolingly, end- 
lessly. Talking to the sagebrush, to the high 
unbending sky, to the rims of the distant and 
encircling mountains, faint and cloudlike on 
the horizon. The herder had forgotten to 
turn off his portable radio. I have lived in 
many isolated places, but I don’t think until 
then I realized fully that nowadays there is 
no longer any complete isolation. 

Until you hear the radio in utter loneli- 
ness, until you read an accumulation of 
newspapers and magazines in some remote 
spot where you go for the mail only once a 
week, or less often, you cannot envisage the 
power and persistence of the modern pres- 
sure directed at man. Nowhere can the 
small and agile little fellow escape. Let him 
go to the top of a mountain, let him sail to 
the center of the sea, let him seek the depths 
of the still, close-pressing forest, and the 
voices are there before him. And along with 
them, if you could hear it, is the combined 
roar of the printing presses like a million 
express trains in motion. Against the ether 
thousands of words in every language: beat 




































@ They’re real “eating tomatoes” 
that Libby presses for juice... the 
kind that would do your salads proud. 

And you should see the care Libby 
takes in gathering in these beauties 
from the mothering vines . . . inspect- 
ing... washing them sparkling clean. 
The care with which we press out and 
quickly pack the ruddy juice to keep 
its goodness for you! 

It’s Libby care that gives you this 
superb tomato juice that’s TWICE- 
RICH .. . rich in flavor, rich in vita- 
mins. This refreshing juice is an 
excellent source of Vitamins A and C, 
a ready source of Vitamins By and Bg. 

Taste our tomato juice critically ... 
as our experts do. You'll never find a 
trace of off-flavor or bitterness. In 
Libby’s, always the richness-and-tang 
you know if you’ve ever sunk your 
teeth into a tomato just plucked. 

Ask for Libby’s... the twice-rich 
tomato juice. It’s perfection! 


LIBBY, MCNEILL & LIBBY 
Chicago 9, Ill. 


Listen to “MY TRUE STORY”’... Thrill- 
ing real-life dramas, every morning, Mon. 
thru Fri. 10:00 EWT, 9:00 CWT, 11:30 
MWT, 10:30 PWT. Blue Network Stations. 


WHERE FOOD GROWS FINEST 
THERE LIBBY PACKS THE BEST 
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like molecules with each tick of the clock, 
persuading, predicting, analyzing; talking 
wisdom or nonsense, facts or lies. And all the 
trees in the world, and all the rags, are hardly 
enough to supply the needs of those who 
write. As Uncle Billy himself would have 
said, we are living in “the doggonedest 
talkingest age’’ the world has ever seen. 

Now this has both its dangers and its obli- 
gations, as well as its pleasures and virtues. 
The more you talk or write, the more careful 
you should be; the more you listen, the more 
you should use your head, the more you 
should consider evidence. Your ears are the 
closest things you have to your brain, and 
they were put there as filters to sift the true 
from the false, and not as catchalls or scrap 
baskets. 

Start with the assumption that propa- 
ganda has at long last come into its own. 
Start with the assumption that you, and 
all of us, are beginning to realize with 
slow amazement, and also a good deal of fear 
and bewilderment, what we should have 
known long ago, and what all wise men have 
been telling us since the beginning, which is 
that man’s smallest member, the tongue, is 
the most powerful, the most deadly, but by 
the same token, if properly used, the most 
beneficent and constructive weapon in his 
entire armory. And don’t let distance, or 
science, or even experts, or the printed word, 
fool you. It’s all a man talking, a man just 
like yourself, and too often it’s a man talking 
fast and for money. Nor is the radio, nor the 
typewriter, nor the printed page, and so on, 
anything more than an extension of the 
human tongue, of the voice, just as the hand 
is merely an extension of the arm. 

I have been watching a Missouri mule. 
He’s a wonderful fellow. He likes horses, but 
he keeps his eyes always open. Every ges- 
ture lives up to the adage that made his state 
famous. 

As early as the fifteenth century Leonardo 
da Vinci pointed to the fact that the tongue 
has more muscles than any other part of the 
body, and he wasn’t being purely anatomical. 
The Bible repeatedly advises us to guard our 
lips, while profound thinker after thinker has 
told us in one way or another that the pen 
is mightier than the sword, that words are 
arrows, or bullets, or—best of all—stones 
flung into a pond, the ripples of which spread 
out endlessly. Plutarch wrote, “‘Pyrrhus 
was used to say that Cineas had taken more 
towns with his words than he with his arms”; 
and Shakespeare said, describing irrespon- 
sible talk, ‘““Slander, whose edge is sharper 
than the sword, whose tongue outvenoms 
all the worms of Nile, whose breath rides 
on the posting winds and doth belie all cor- 
ners of the world.’’ Where could you find a 
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better description of Hitler or the meth- 
odology of the lie that came near to con- 
quering the earth? Odd, isn’t it, that it took 
a homicidal maniac from Austria, a paper- 
hanger, to shock mankind into a knowledge 
of the power of the word and the mortal need 
to keep it honest? Red and demure, the 
tongue lurks behind our teeth, ready to issue 
slyly forth to spread lies and hate and evil, 
or else, gallantly, to protect the truth. And 
all men have their choice, and almost every 
hour of every day. 

What is this about? This constant talk- 
ing? This elaborate added paraphernalia? 
For the most part, one thing only—to con- 
vince some small human animal, and others 
of his kind, that he or she is right or wrong. 
Right or wrong in buying or selling. Right 
or wrong politically. Right or wrong spir- 
itually. Right or wrong in everything. Even | 
war is no more than a monstrous concerted © 
effort to prove to your enemy that he is mis- ,| 
taken. Everything starts with man and | 
comes back to him. Life moves in a great 
circle from the human to the human. The 
biggest gun in the world, the largest battle- 
ship, the fastest airplane has no other pur- 
pose but to destroy man’s outer defenses and 
come to grips with man himself. The radio, 
the printing press, pen and ink have the 
same purpose too. 

But man has his inner defenses as well. 
He is not the naked, featherless, unfurred, 
clawless. creature he seems. He has the 
human spirit, he has an intellect, he has a 
will, he has vision, perception, imagination; 
and above all, he can decide. He is not the 
weakest thing in creation, he is by far the 
strongest. 

Perhaps the biggest job that faces modern 
man, the start of everything, is to learn to 
meet wisely the innumerable conflicting 
voices that will assail him. To select. To 
judge. To think. And then to make up his 
mind—to make it up himself, not have it 
made up for him. Can it be done? Cer- 
tainly. And in no place better than in this 
country where for a score of reasons—size, 
inheritance, frequent loneliness, necessary 
self-sufficiency—‘‘figuring things out”’ has 
become a national custom. But you have to 
“figure out”’ God, and the truth, and peace, 
and tolerance, and all things else, just as you 
do a furrow, a field, a business, a house or a 
wife. 

Whittle, reflect and, if you have to, spit, 
but make up your own mind and don’t 
let some distant voice, or some editor, or 
some rapid-fire columnist do it for you. And 
make up your mind smilingly and good- 
humoredly, if you can, which is another 
ancient American custom. 

AND THAT CAN BE AMERICA. 
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(Continued from Page 31) 


“Well, I think he’s been hidin’ something 
ever since Alexander’s death. And I think 
you’ve been mixed up in it. I was a mite in- 
clined to blame Hugo’s laggy heart on some- 
thing that passed between you two last 
night or early this mornin’. I’m afraid of 
any talk that might upset him.’ 

The door behind the doctor opened and 
Hugo entered. He must have caught the 
sentence the doctor was speaking. Not hear- 
ing his quiet arrival, Colfax wound up: 

“But, sho, I didn’t really blame you, 
Dev. You knew the danger. You'd be care- 
melee 

Hugo had been about to give us a com- 
monplace morning greeting. He checked it 
and addressed the doctor imperatively: 
“You don’t blame Dev? You’d better not! 
Don’t let me hear you blaming him for any- 
thing that has harmed me!’’ 

“Jehoshaphat, Hugo,”’ the doctor began 
apprehensively, “you mustn’t ——’”’ 

“Mustn’t I? But I will. Do you want to 
know what passed between us? I'll tell 
you.” I tried to interrupt him, but he did 
not pause. “Do you know who my father 
was? He was Henry the Eighth. He was Blue- 

| beard. He married beautiful young women, 
| and when he was tired of his marriages he 


had Pedro help him murder them. He was 
a liar and a treacherous friend.” 

“Hugo!” the doctor cried, all but stag- 
gered by Hugo’s violent outburst. 

“Do you know who my mother was? You 
don’t. I don’t know either. Except that she 
was one of Alexander’s victims. I don’t 
know whether she was the one he spuriously 
married in New Orleans and cruelly be- 
trayed and caused to be murdered, or 
whether she was the one he bigamously 
married in Paris and cruelly betrayed and 
caused to be murdered. I don’t know 
whether she was Rosanne, or Emilie. In 
either case, it’s doubtful if I am his legiti- 
mate son. If Rosanne was my mother, I was 
born under the Spanish slave law; I was my 
father’s property, and afterward I belonged 
to Dev, who was my father’s heir.” 

The doctor stared, aghast. 

“You do know what became of Pedro 
Flood. I have told you over and over again. 
He attempted to put me in chains. He 
meant to lock me up in a hiding place, to 
hold me to be my cousin’s slave. Then he 
shot at me while my back was turned. And 
I killed him for it. I didn’t know it, but 
Dev saved my life. He was there too. 

(Continued on Page 54) 





DON’T WASTE A SCRAP 
OF YOUR HOLIDAY HAM! 


Now, at the Holiday Season, 
our hearts urge us more strongly 
than ever to do everything we pos- 
sibly can to shorten the war. One 
way we all can help is by making 
Food Fight for Freedom ... by 
conserving every morsel of pre- 
cious food. So make the most of 
all your holiday ham, even the 
bone! Martha Logan, Swift’s 
Chief Home Economist, has pre- 
pared these recipes to help you. 


Holiday Feast—half a Swift’s 
Premium Ham (save shrinkage 
by baking in a 325° oven!) decorated 
with “holly”. Cut leaves from green 
pepper; use pieces of maraschino 
cherry for berries. To make the 
“snow balls”: Force cooked potato 
through a ricer (or mash it); form 
balls lightly with two spoons. 
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Use the nicest leftover slices 
for Ham Roly-Poly. Fold thin slices 
cornucopia fashion around cooked 
sweet potato. Fasten with tooth- 
picks. Place in shallow pan; add ° 


raisin sauce; bake in mod. oven 
(375°F.) about 20 min. or till heated © 





through. Raisin Sauce for 6: Com- 
bine 1c. water, % c. seedless raisins, 
Yc. sugar, % tsp. cinnamon, 
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the best ham?” Swift’s Premium actu- 
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Just 3 eggs for this delicious Soufflé. ally got more votes than the 
Make white sauce with 2 tbsp. fat, n z 

3 tbsp. flour, 1c. milk and 1 tsp. next eight brands combined! 
salt. When thickened and smooth, 
remove from heat and add beaten 
yolks of 3 eggs and 1 c. ground 
baked ham. Cool. Fold in stiffly 
beaten whites and bake in mod. 
slow oven (325°) for about 1 hour. 
(Serves 3 hungry people.) 












Main- Dish Soup. Coverham bone 
with water. Simmer slowly 2 hours. 
Remove bits of ham from bone and 
add to broth. Add 1 Ib. split peas, 2 
carrots, diced, and % onion, minced. 
Cover and simmer 1 hour. Season 
to taste. (Serves 6) 


Blue label—for easy cooking; red label— 
ready to eat. In buying a slice, look for the 
word SIVIFT down the side. 
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I wasn’t even sure you loved me, dear. Till you came home 
on that last leave. 


Then you held my hands—tight. And, “Let’s get married,” 
you said, 


White satin, a bride’s veil? There simply wasn’t time. 
We wanted our whole 10 days for our honeymoon. 


But my hands were soft and smooth as any bride’s. 

(You did say so, my darling.) I have Jergens Lotion to thank 
for that. War work, such as I do, takes the natural softeners 
from the skin. But—think of me always with soft hands, 

my dear heart. I'm faithfully using Jergens Lotion. 


Stars in Hollywood use Jergens Lotion, 7 to 1. 

Helps keep hands so adorable—almost like professional 
care. Two ingredients in Jergens, you know, are so 
special for skin-smoothing that many doctors prescribe 
them. You're busy? Jergens Lotion is quick; leaves 

no sticky feeling. Be sure your hands are charming ; 
always use Jergens Lotion. 





JERGENS LOTION FOR SOFT, ADORABLE HANDS 


(Continued from Page 52) 

On the porch of the summerhouse. So you 
wondered if Dev excited me, contrary to the 
doctors’ orders? Dev, who has done more to 
cure my heart, in the short time he has been 
here, than all the doctors together. Never 
let me hear you speak again of blaming 
Dev!” 

I rather thought he never would. Indeed, 
for the moment it looked as if the doctor 
might not recover the faculty of speech at 
all. 

I suggested mildly, “If you’ll kindly let 
me explain to the doctor what this is all 
about?” 

“Go ahead, Dev,’ the doctor pressed me. 
“My ears are gettin’ as big as a mule’s.”’ 

I managed a fair outline of the facts to 
Colfax, my discourse punctuated intermit- 
tently by comments from Hugo. 

The doctor turned to him when I fin- 
ished. ‘“‘Jerusalem! Whoever your mother 
was, you take after her, that’s sure. I 
feel like shakin’ hands with you, Hugo, 
extra and special. You look less like 
droppin’ dead than you have any time 
fur three days. I tell you, us doctors are 
a passel of no-account prophets. I’d have 
bet my old black bag that a family to-do 
such as we've been havin’ would be the 
death of you. Instead, you ’pear to be 
thrivin’ on it.” 

“The antics of my heart have furnished a 
sprightly side show in our private circus. 
Sir Joshua Field thought there had always 
been a dormant 
frailty.” 

“That so?” with 
professional interest. 
“T can’t say fur sure 
that there wa’n’t. 
What’s his idea about 
the chances of it 
comin’ right?” 

“Oh, encouraging. 
He considered there 
was no structural de- 
fect, that I might have 
lived a lifetime without 
discovering its weak- 
ness if nothing had 
happened to strain it, 
that rest would re- 
store it.” 

“Completely?” 

“Yes. If I am care- 
ful for a few years.” 

I remarked, “* No Bol- 
invar ever had a bad 
heart, to my knowl- 
edge.” 

The doctor thoughtfully stroked his chin. 
“Dev’s right about the Bolinvars. You 
don’t inherit heart trouble from them. The 
causes, now I can get at ’em, seem to me 
adequate to play hob with any heart. Even 
a strong one might act up.” 

“‘Let’s proceed to the dining room,”’ Hugo 
concluded. “I, for one, am hungry.” 


After our luncheon, the doctor drove 
away. He was late for a few calls he wanted 
to make. 

Hugo asked me, “‘Did you visit the ken- 
nels yesterday?” 

“No. Middy was the only animal I 
met.” 

“Shall we go there?” he proposed. On 
the table were some warm biscuits. Hugo 
gathered up a handful of them. 

“Tf you feel able,” I said. 

“Quite. I feel first-rate. And I’m telling 
the truth now.” 


Pur at ease on that point, I joined him. 
Joseph trotted to us as soon as we were out 
of the house. Hugo gave him a biscuit. 

“That’s all,” Hugo told him. “I must 
save some for Middy. Middy dotes on hot 
biscuits.” 

We heard a rustling of cornstalks in the 
field beyond the fence. Middy was there. 
He turned around and nickered to us with 
his mouth full of corn. He had been rolling 
in a soft place, and mud and grass stain 
smeared his snowy back. His eyes were as 
large and dark as a deer’s, and as sparkling 
with mischief as a puppy’s. 
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By Jehanne de Mare 


There will always be time, 
Always the day and night, 

Always the newborn leaf 
Bending to light. 


Always the sticky bud, 
Unfolding to flower— 
But never again this quiet 

And windless hour. 
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“How did he get in there?” I inquired. 
“Any horse that can jump this fence is fit 
for hunting.” 

“Undoubtedly he jumped in,” Hugo re- 
plied. “‘ Watch him jump out. Come, Middy, 
come on!” 

Middy moved forward with the elasticity 
cf a rubber ball. He bounced blithely over 
the high, tight cornfield fence and reached 
for his biscuit. 

Hugo picked burs from his forelock while 
he was eating. 

““Middy, you scamp,” he scolded, “‘ you’ve 
been away down by the creek. I recognize 
its tawny muck on your coat.” 

“How about the quicksand?” I asked. 
“Tsn’t that the place of which you warned 
me?” 


“Yes. But Middy knows about quick- 
sand. He tests every yard of ground before 
he puts his weight on it.” 

I slapped his white plush shoulder. “‘ Well, 
old chap,” I said, “if you do slip into a 
quicksand, call for us and we’ll come and 
get you out.” 

He rolled his wise, merry eye at me and 
accompanied us sociably as we walked on. 

We went to the kennels, and I saw the re- 
nowned Trojan hounds. They were mar- 
velously matched in color, and they had a 
striking expression which was lofty and 
fearless. They looked like hounds for great 
deeds. 

On our way to the gate we met Adonis. 

“Do you know where 
Lead is?”” Hugo asked. 

“Yes, sir. He’s in- 
side the stable. Shall I 
bring him?” 

“No, we'll go to the 
stable. I wish you 
would hunt up some 
of our best hounds and 
bring them to us. I 
want to exhibit them 
in a pack.” 

We halted at the 
stable door and Hugo 
whistled. Several 
hounds came, not a 
poor one in the lot. 
Then a voice arose, a 
glorious bel-canto call, 
the finest hound voice 
to which I had ever 
listened. 

Hugo started. 
“That’s Lead. He’s 
locked in the grain 
room.” 

He ran across the saddling floor and 
opened the door. A hound came out—and 
this was Lead! He was thirty inches tall. 
He was powerful as certain stalwart racing 
stallions are powerful, all fire and fiber. He 
was surpassingly handsome. Hugo brought 
him to me. So I met Lead the Great. 

“But he’s not merely a wonder to look 
at,’’ Hugo was saying. ‘‘No trail is ever too 
long for him, and no pace too fast. No 
quarry ever gets away once old Lead is 
driving him.” 

“How old is he?” 

“This is his ninth season, but I can see no 
lessening of his powers. On the contrary, it 
seems to me that they increase.” 

Adonis was coming with the hounds he 
had been assembling, perhaps a dozen cou- 
ples all told. There was Laura, sleek and 
gleaming. There were Faust and Fatal, her 
sons and Lead’s. There were Windhound, 
almost solid black, and Speedwell, and 
Clinker, and Stickler, and Ranger IV, and 
Old Fire and Water—the grand pack gath- 
ered. Black hounds—black hounds with red- 
brown and white markings. Lead was mon- 
arch among them. 

“T have forty-six black hounds at Low- 
mont,” I said. ‘How many have you?” 

“Nearly eighty, all told.” 

We passed on to King Agrippa’s box. For 
the first time I stood close to the big bay 
hunter. 

“There must be seventeen hands of him!” 
I exclaimed. 

“You are a judge. He is exactly seven- 
teen. Try to span his foreleg with your 
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fingers. Then you'll realize how big he is— 
a nine-inch cannon in front.” 

The hard, flat leg, viewed from ahead or 
behind, looked slender to the point of deli- 
cacy, but Hugo was right, the nine-inch 
cannon was there. 

We continued our tour of the hunter 
boxes, Middy strolling along with us. He 
was on excellent terms with all the horses; 
even Tirade was affable to him. She, pep- 
pery beauty, was napping in the sunshine, 
but she awakened and thrust out her Araby 
head when she heard us approach. Hugo 
gave her sugar, and I confiscated the rest for 
my horse, Rupert. We called at more than 
forty boxes before we finally turned house- 
ward. 

Hugo’s hunters were a rare show of horse- 
flesh. I complimented him heartily as we 
walked back across the park. I appreciated 
the feat of assembling such a stable. 

Something else was on my mind. “Bois,” 
I said, “‘I’d like to ask you a question—I 
mean a real question.” 

He looked up quickly when I spoke that 
name. ““That was my father’s usual name 
for me,” he said. 

I had used it after some reflection. I had 
drawn what I had hoped to draw. ‘‘ Was it, 
indeed? Don’t you consider that, alone, 
proof that he knew you were his rightful 
son? He was imbued with the tradition of 
the name. He wouldn’t use it for any but 
the son he knew to be the heir.” 

“That’s a reasonable points certainly. I 
hadn’t thought of it. If he knew that he was 
calling me Bois wrongfully, he would use the 
name only when he had to, he would not do 
so constantly. But that’s not your question. 
Don’t be so ceremonious, Dev. Ask ten 
questions, or a hundred.” 


- Wett, then—you are not obliged to an- 
swer, you know—if everything had gone as 
you expected last night, what did you intend 
to do?” 

“Have you ever been in Mexico?” Hugo 
asked. 

oe No.” 

“It’s a fascinating country. Full of sun, 
and color, and excitement. I had no inten- 
tion of remaining a Bolinvar-a day longer 
than was necessary for my purpose. As I 
could not live safely in the United States 
under another name, I selected Mexico as 
the land of my future. I planned to convert 
my Frenchness into a passable Spanishness, 
and become a Mexican with a Spanish back- 
ground. 

“T assumed a Spanish name, and made a 
few well-chosen acquaintances in New Or- 
leans under that name. I leased a bank 
vault, where I have placed funds. Ina hiding 
place in New Orleans which I could reach 
without detection, I cached a few articles: 
an emergency wardrobe and a hundred dol- 
lars in currency. A tattered fugitive could 
slip into that place and walk out the front 
door a gentleman. A gentleman with a 
Spanish identity and a key to a bank vault, 
which he could approach as he had done 
before. 

“T went to Spain. I rented an apartment 
in Toledo under the same name I had used 
in New Orleans. I made myself so familiar 
with Spanish life and customs that it would 
be hard to trip me in conversation. I learned 
to speak Spanish like a native. I developed 
social credentials. I intended to be able to 
prove, when I ceased to be Mr. Bolinvar, 
that I was Sefior Montes y Hoz. 

“ The Montezuma picture was perhaps an 
indiscretion, for conceivably it might have 
furnished enemies seeking to track me with 
a link between the ex-Virginian and the 
Mexican. But I was so saturated with the 
subject, so fired by it that I had to chance it. 
As I told you, I sold that picture for a small 
fortune. Part of the money I put in the 
vault of the New Orleans bank. I sold the 
Holofernes: picture to the Czar for another 
fortune. Part of that money went into the 
bank vault. I had there also a diamond ring, 
a Toledo sword of great beauty and some 
documents of value to my enterprise. All of 
that I acquired without aid from Bolinvar 
wealth. I wanted nothing which had ever 
belonged to, or been obtained from, the 
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family that had disowned me, which I in 
turn was repudiating. 

“Having built up a new identity, I was 
ready to take the next step. I sent for you. 
I intended to turn everything over to you, 
and let you do whatever you pleased—with- 
out argument or opposition. I had only to 
make my way to New Orleans, take posses- 
sion of my prearranged name and appur- 
tenances, and proceed to Mexico. I meant 
to have a career. I meant to be somebody 
in my own right, and the Bolinvars be 
damned!” 

We were near the house now, and we saw 
a Negro urchin holding a carriage horse 
while a gentleman was assisting a lady to 
alight from the vehicle. 

“They are the Bedloes,” Hugo said, quick- 
ening his pace. 

I hastily retailed the message the doctor 
had delivered, referring to his impossible fox 
and Bedloe’s adventure in trapping. The 
whole matter had slipped my mind in the 
rush of other incidents. It being by this time 
between four and five o’clock, we had tea 
served and formed a party of four around 
the table. The Bedloes had called upon a 
dual errand. In the kindness of their hearts 
they were anxious about Hugo, and wanted 
to know how he was after the previous night’s 
merrymaking; and they were full of their 
unprosperous fox or wolf trapping. We told 
them, in our turn, about our queer experi- 
ence hunting the beast, and Hugo had his 
boot brought*down to prove our story. 

Bedloe turned the boot round and round 
in his hands. “‘ Well, now,” he said, ‘‘I’ll tell 
you something that I 
vowed I'd never tell a soul. 
I haven’t even told Anna,” 
he confessed, with a sly 
smile at his wife across 
the table. “I’ve seen that 
thing.” 

“You have?” we cried 


b 


AN ARTIST’S LIFE 


The great moral satirist, 
Hogarth, was once drawing 
in a room where many of his 
friends were assembled, among 
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We went with him while he explained: ‘It 
hab happened. Some’in’ dreadful, what she} 
calls ‘de fox’ hab stole Maggie’s baby, an’ 
is mos’ likely eatin’ her up! Maggie, she jesi 
git home, she mos’ crazy.” 

The scene in the back yard wa wild and 
weird. All the house servants, nearly all the 
stable and many of the field hands were 
gathered around a young Negro woman, who 
was crying and wailing in a heartbreaking 
manner. An overseer had run in from the 
farm and was doing what he could to restore 
order—which was not much. 


Maccre was sister to Jed and niece to 
Sukey, at the doctor’s. She had been at the 
Colfax house visiting her relatives. She had] 
started for home and was no more than half-} 
way between the two places when it was al-] 
most dark. Maggie, country-bred, had no 
fear, but tramped along, leading by the han | 
her three-year-old daughter. She had heard) 
a rustling in the roadside bushes. An animal 
had leaped forward, snatched the child and 
run away with it. Driven beyond fear by} 
fear for her child, Maggie had run after it, 
but when the cries ceased she could trace it 
no more and had turned homeward. | 

As I listened, I learned to understand al 
refrain, repeated again and again through 
her wailing: “Hit was de fox—de fox—de} 
fox—de big ole fox.” | 

“Fox!” Hugo was saying to the overseer. } 
“Dev is right. It’s a wolf. And a big, sav- 
age wolf.” 

“T dunno about that,” the overseer an- 
swered. “I wouldn’t put it past an old buster 
of a fox, such as live in 
the Kentucky settlements 
or the Pennsylvania 
mountains, to grab a small 
brat from a lone woman.” 

“Tf it’s ae-fox; sso 1s 
Beelzebub,’’ Hugo re- 
torted. ‘‘Here’s where we 


in unison. “‘Tell us about them a young lady. As she — go fox hunting with pis- 
ates stood by Hogarth she ex- tols — we’ve come to it, 

“Td have kept still till pressed 2 wish ie learn to Dev.” He added to the 
Doomsday, if you hadn’t “raw caricature. “Alas,” said — Gverseer, “Go and rout 


told me about your hunt 
after it and showed me 
your boot. I wasn’t going 
to get myself laughed at. 
Who but you two would 
believe me? No, it’s not a 
wolf. It is a fox. A fox as 
big as a fair-sized black 
bear.” 

“Did you see it travel?” 
T asked. “A fox and a wolf 
might seem alike standing, but their gaits 
are different.” 

“Don’t I know a fox, when I see one?” 
Bedloe protested. ‘‘Haven’t I been hunting 
foxes since I was knee-high to a grasshopper? 
It’s the sleekest yaller-red fox you’d want to 
meet. Wolf! Who ever heard of a wolf that 
color?” 


see 
have 


divine.”’ 


Tuat reminded me of something. I re- 
marked, ‘I have heard the older generation 
of Jerseymen say that there was formerly a 
breed of fierce red wolves native to our wil- 
derness at home. They tell me that in early 
times the settlers frequently mistook one for 
a fox. But they are extinct now.” 

“There have never been red wolves in 
Virginia,”’ Hugo said, “‘but that story seems 
to prove that a red wolf might exist.” 

“Well, if this one’s a wolf, I’m Little Red 
Ridinghood,” Bedloe said. 


After the Bedloes had driven away, Hugo 
and I dallied companionably by the fire. He 
no longer showed the nervous restlessness 
that I had seen in him before. He was so 
changed that getting used to him was like 
meeting him anew. Today he was warm, and 
open, and responsive. 

A disturbance suddenly rent our fireside 
peace. Cries, screams, sobs arose from the 
service yard. We could hear the voice of a 
white man shouting and we started for the 
scene of the tumult. 

At the door we met Solomon. ‘‘Oh, Marse 
Hugo, Marse Debereux,’’ he burst forth. 
“Come quick!” 

“What’s happening, Sol?” 


Hogarth, “it is not a faculty 
to be envied. 
practice of it, I have lost the 
enjoyment of beauty. I never 
a face but distorted. I 
never the satisfaction 
to behold the 
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out the huntsmen. Order 
Agrippa for Mr. Devereux 
and Magistrate for me. 
Order out the Trojans— 
full pack. And tell Adonis| 
to bring the pistols. Be 
quick.” 
We ran into the house} 
together. “Hugo,” I ex- 
postulated, “I suppose 
you are bent on going out 
but do take it easy. You know what Col- 
fax said at noon.” 
“Oh, that was at noon,” he replied. ‘I’ 
all right now.” 
He was dashing upstairs, and I followed. 
We probably established a new record for 
getting into hunting costume—we were 
ready when we heard the hounds and horses 
approaching. 
Adonis and two of his aids had the Trojans 
on the driveway, and the hunters were being 
led forward. I mounted King Agrippa. 
Hugo sprang on his horse and Adonis set- 
tled in his saddle. 
We rode to the gates, which a footman 
had opened. The hunting party was com- 
posed of Hugo and myself, Adonis and four 
underhuntsmen, the latter bearing torches 
and looking very picturesque. Agrippa’s 
sweeping strides flowed under me with the 
range and strength of sea waves. 
We found the site of the crime, as nearly 
as was possible from Maggie’s incoherent 
description, and cast for fifteen minutes in 
the vicinity. Beating up and down both road | 
banks and failing constantly, we extended} 
our circling to cover the fields in the direc- 
tion in which we thought the Colfax Fox had 
gone. Soon some of the hounds were casting 
widely, with sense and zeal that were good 
to see. 
Suddenly, Trailmaster uttered a short, 
savage roar, a cry so burdened with mean- 
ings not belonging to foxhound categories 
that we dashed for the spot with pounding |« 
hearts. There stood the hound, dimly seen})D 
in the dim moonlight, his legs stiffened, 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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“Folks, you can stir up one of these new quick cakes 
while you used to be thinkin’ about gettin’ ready! 
Isn’t that a fact, Kate? No creamin’—only three min- 
utes beatin’—an’ only one cup an’ one bow! to wash! 

“Take this Holly Wreath Nut Cake—it’s quicker’n 
a wink, and yet it’s the grandest, eatingest cake! 





uick-mixing idea...now 


cakes! 


“You’d never think, when it’s made so quickly, that 
it could be as delicate as a traditional, old-style Swans 
Down Cake—but it is! Same fine, even texture, same 
tenderness, same delicious goodness. 


““Remember, folks, we can’t guarantee those perfect 
results with any cake flour but Swans Down!” 


4 Pretty as a Christmas tree, too, isn’t it, Kate?” 


















More Swans Down “Mix-Easy” Cake Recipes in the Box! 

“You bet it is, Aunt Jenny! And it’s like all the 

cakes I’ve tasted that were made with Swans Down 

and the new perfected Swans Down ‘Mix-Easy’ meth- 

1 od—it’s got a richer flavor. Keeps fresh longer, too. 


All your favorites made the new “‘Mix-Easy”’ way! Just 
follow the recipes on the folder inside your Swans Down 
package. (Of course, you can still use Swans Down in all 
your regular stand-by recipes, too!) 
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"NO CREAMIN, 
KATE SMITH ! 
AN' BEATIN’ 
CUT IN HALF!” 






Preparations: 
Have shortening at room temperature. Grease and 
lightly flour a 9-inch tube pan or two 8x4x3-inch loaf 
pans. Start oven for moderate heat (375°F.). Sift 
flour once before measuring. 


Measurements: 


Measure into bowl: 
1 cup vegetable shortening 


Measure into sifter: 


234 cups sifted Swans 
Down Cake Flour 
(and be sure it’s 
Swans Down) 

2 teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 
14 teaspoons salt 
1% cups sugar 


Measure into cup: 
3% cup milk 
1 teaspoon orange extract 
1 teaspoon almond extract 


Have ready: 
3 eggs and 1 egg yolk, 
unbeaten 


1 cup finely cut 
walnut meats 


Bers "RIGHT, 

AUNT JENNY! 

| __ AND ONLY ONE 
CUP, ONE BOWL!” 


Now—Swans Down’s “Mix-Easy” Part! 

’ (Mix by hand or with electric mixer on low speed.) 
Sift dry ingredients over shortening in bowl. Add % 
of liquid and the eggs. Mix until all flour is dampened; 
then beat I minute. Add remaining liquid, blend, and 
beat 2 minutes longer. Add nuts and mix. (Count only 
actual beating time. Or count beating strokes. Allow 
at least 100 full strokes per minute. Scrape bowl and 
spoon or beater often.) 











Baking: 

Bake in moderate oven(375°F.)1 hour, or until done. 
Spread with “recipe seven-minute frosting, made 
with remaining egg white. Decorate with wreath of 
cut citroh and maraschino cherries. This cake is also 
delicious' without frosting. 





"RICHER TASTE, 
TOO, AND 
KEEPS FRESH 
LONGER!" 










TUNE IN: Hear. ‘‘Kate Smith Speaks” and ‘“‘Aunt Jenny’s Real Life Stories.” Their 
radio programs are next-door neighbors Monday through Friday on CBS. See 
your local paper for station and times. 
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Double the cost of all ingredients back, if you don’t “wy 
think yourSwans Down‘‘ Mix-Easy’’Cakeis better than fe 
any similar cake you’ye baked with any other flour! i 
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The makers of Swans Down can give you this guar- oe 





antee because Swans Down has made supremely fine 
cakes for 50 years. Today more women choose Swans | Cc 
Down than all other packaged cake flours together. 
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fullness around cuffs. Ironrite irons 
everything ... nothing to finish by 
hand! 

Ironrite’s two open ends, an ex- 
clusive and patented Ironrite fea- 
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motions and speed up ironing time. 
You arrange your garments on the 
restful, elbow-high forming board, 
smoothing wrinkles out easily and 
quickly as you iron, and everything 
has a beautiful, luxurious sheen. 

Ask for an Ironrite demonstra- 
tion as soon as available. You'll find 
it a thrilling experience. See your 
Ironrite dealer soon! 


THE IRONRITE IRONER COMPANY 


50 Piquette Avenue, Detroit 2, Mich. 


FREE BOOK 


Write for your free copy of 
this fascinating book today! 
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your copy now. It’s free! 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
horror in his pose. But not fear, not a vestige 
of fear. We flung ourselves from the horses. 

Trailmaster was standing guard over a 
torn, bloody rag of calico. Adonis lifted the 
rag. It, and some fragments of kinky hair, 
one a tiny pigtail tied with colored cord, and 
a few pieces of bone were all that was left 
of Maggie’s baby. 

For a moment we were motionless. Then 
Hugo caught Trailmaster by his neck skin 
and shook the rag in the hound’s face. “‘After 
him, boy, after him! Get him!” 

Trailmaster snuffled eagerly. The others 
joined him. They found the line. The cry of 
the Trojans floated on the night wind. We 
mounted. The hounds were soon out of sight, 
for we did not wish to ride upon them too 
closely, and we could not see far in the 
nebulous light. We stayed within a quarter 
mile of the hounds and let their chantey 
guide us. 

The pace was not fast, but the hounds 
held on without faltering. On we went, and 
on. The moon soared into the sky, pouring 
lambent light upon hunt and hunting coun- 
try. Sometimes, when the grasslands were 
extensive, we caught a glimpse of the hounds. 

Finally, Hugo reined in uneasily and 
stopped. “‘I don’t like this, Dev,” he said. 
“T don’t fancy the turn this hunt is taking— 
not a bit.”” He listened to the ringing hound 
song. “‘Adonis, isn’t yonder timber the wood- 
land back of the Nelson Bradley place?” 

“Yes, I think that’s Marse Bradley’s 
woodland,” Adonis agreed. ‘‘ You don’t feel 
sure, Marse Hugo, where this hunt is 
heading?” 

“Do you? Hark to the hounds. They are 
bearing to the left all the time. I don’t 
like it. Dev, what do you think?” 


T was listening to the hounds. Their cry 
ebbed as they worked farther from us. I 
said, ‘“Not knowing this country, I can’t 
feel sure, but it seems to me they’re working 
a huge circle. If I had my bearings right 
when we started, I should expect to fetch 
up somewhere near Colfax’s if we continue 
as we are going.” 

“They have not been going that way 
long,’’ Adonis put in. ‘You noticed what 
was happening almost as soon as it hap- 
pened, Marse Hugo, You must have drawn 
rein by the time they got nicely turned 
around.” 

“Colfax’s Fox is a smart one,” said Hugo. 
“My guess is that it approached the neigh- 
borhood of the doctor’s place early in the 
evening from somewhere out in this region, 
and that when it found hounds on its trail, 
it laid another to bisect, far out, the trail it 
made coming in. Perhaps it ran a short dis- 
tance on the first trail to commit the hounds 
to it. Then it made a big jump away from 
it and departed, leaving the hounds to fol- 
low trail number one back to the starting 
point.” 

“There’s a good head on that brute,” 
Adonis said respectfully. 

“What shall we do? Stop the hounds, re- 
turn them to the intersection of the two 
trails, and try to recast them on number 
two? That’s going to be a fine stunt. We 
don’t know whether he abandoned trail 
number two at the intersection or some- 
where else. We don’t know, within a mile, 
where he left trail number one to establish, 
or resume, trail number two.” 

“You're doing pretty well, Hugo, to lo- 
cate the setting of the booby trap within a 
mile by the floating echoes and re-echoes of 
the hound cry, in this deceptive night air,” 
I commented. 

ele m not trying to persuade you to give 
it up,” Adonis said, ‘“‘but if your reckoning 
is right, sir, the best trail is the start of the 
false one. The hounds got wrong there, and 
they’ll get wrong the same way again. And 
even if we can find the second section of 
trail number two and get them settled on it, 
the fox is using his time, which will be hours 
by then, to go home, and we don’t know 
where that is, and ——” Adonis broke off 
expressively. 

“And,” Hugo finished for him, “‘it’s prob- 
ably set another booby trap somewhere along 
the trail, for good measure.” 


“One thing seems painfully clear,” I re- 
marked. ‘‘The hounds are making good time 
back toward the Colfax barn. They will be 
out of hearing before long. We’d better be 
moving after them.” 

“Maybe it lairs near Colfax’s,” said Hugo 
without much conviction. 

We started the horses. There was nothing 
to gain by sitting in the moonglow hearken- 
ing to the receding cry of the pack. 

“But I have no intention of leaving the 
pickaninny and the two hounds it has taken 
from us unavenged,” Hugo said resolutely. 
“We'll hunt it until it teaches us how to 
catch it. Is that a compact, Dev?” 

“T agree,” I said briefly. 

We overtook the hounds, after a long 
while, in the fields adjacent to the doctor’s 
buildings. They were restlessly exploring the 
ground, and apparently voting favorably on 
a motion to start out over again in the re- 
verse direction on the trail which had led 
them back. 

Doctor Colfax came out, arrayed in a gay 
dressing gown and floppy slippers. ‘‘I heard 
the dogs, forty minutes or more ago,” he 
said. ““What’s the news?” 

Hugo replied, ‘““Your devil fox took the 
Jersey Bolinvar, and the Virginia Bolinvar, 
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Lucky the living child born in a 
land 
Where mouth and mind and 
morning all are free, 
Where any man lifts up his open 
hand 
In no salute but simple liberty. 
Where, when they frighten children, 
it is still 
With beasts imagination can 
create, 
Monsters of fire that live beneath 
the hill, 
And not the dark, blood-reckless, 
dreaded state. 


They are listening. Look out.” 
That wild 
Warning we have not heard deep 
in our bone, 
When not one child could trust one 
other child, 
When not one girl confided in 
another. 
She, in America, has never known 
The monstrous child whisper 
against her mother. 
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and their top huntsman, and a pack of Tro- 
jan hounds for a long excursion in the moon- 
light, and left them sixteen miles from home, 
to make their way back by themselves when- 
ever they tired of looking at the scenery.” 

“What’s he talkin’ about, Dev?” the 
doctor asked. 

I said, “He has given you a history of the 
latest hunt of the Colfax Fox. The creature 
seems to have returned to a hayfield behind 
your barn and descended into the bowels of 
the earth. In other words, we have spent 
the past six hours chasing a first-class will- 
o’-the-wisp.”’ 

“As soon as it is daylight,’ Hugo added, 
“we are going to chase it some more.” 

The next morning I dressed for hunting, 
and found Hugo in scarlet when I met him 
for breakfast. 

“We'll go out with a full pack of the black 
hounds,” he proposed. ‘‘I mean a full pack, 
twenty-one couples, led by Lead and Laura.” 

As soon as we finished our meal we sent 
for poor Maggie, and had a distressing session 
with her. She could help us little, and in her 
frantic grief we could help her even less. She 
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insisted that her assailant was a fox, the big 
gest fox that ever was seen on earth. 

We left that for proving or disprovi 
when we could examine the Colfax:-Fox. Th 
next thing was to catch him. We adjourne 
to the hunting field, and stayed_there unt 
dark. We and our huntsmen, our hunte: 
and our hounds came home hungry ani 
weary, without sight or scent of the gam 
that kept us afield. The following day, ou 
luck was no better; rather the reverse, for i 
was cold, cloudy and dismal. 

As we were jogging homeward I remarked 
“We might strike the trail of the fox withou 
knowing it. If we are correct in assuming i 
to be a wolf, the hounds may find it and ig 
nore it, hunting for foxes. Can we devis@} 
some way to set them on, as you set Trail 
master on at the side of the murderer’§] 
feast?” i 

“T’ll have a heart-to-heart talk with ole 
Lead about it,” Hugo said humorously 
“Although the scent is stale now, I’ll bring 
the baby’s dress to his attention. If he picks 
up the same scent, I think he’ll notice it 
He wouldn’t run it without orders, but if 
he displays interest, we can start him. Let’s 
take these hounds over to Colfax’s in the 
morning, Dev, and lie in ambush there. I 
we draw blank, we will try the following da 
break at Bedloe’s. By alternating watches 
at places it has frequented, we may be on 
hand when it comes.” ' 

“That’s a good plan. And why not take 
Trailmaster with us? He’s familiar with the 
scent. He’ll recognize it if he comes acro 
it again, and run it.” 

“Yes. We should have done that today. 


i} 
| 
Tuus conspiring against a crafty beast, w 
rode to the stables, left the horses and walked 
to the house. On the way, we selected hound 
to make up the Colfax Fox’s pack. We chose 
thirty outstanding hounds, six from the 
ranks of the Trojans, the others of our black 
breed. We divided them into three sections, 
each containing five couples, and planned t 
have one set with us at all times. By rotat- 
ing the sections we could go out systemati- 
cally with fresh cracks, some of whom had 
already run the Colfax Fox’s trail and were} 
acquainted with the scent. Developing thi 
program, we entered the house. 

Solomon came to meet us. “‘A gen’lema 
to see yo’, Marse Hugo. He am Mistal@ 
Walker Brann, from N’ O’leans, sah.” 

“I know him,” Hugo said to me, “but 
what on earth brings him here? Walke 
Brann is the artist from whom I secured oe 
mission to repaint the Holofernes picture. 
Come on, Dev, I’ll introduce you.”’ But he: 
walked slowly through the hall. Something 
was on his mind. “Dev,” he said in a low 
tone, ‘‘the fact is, I’vé got a secret from 
Walker Brann. His arrival looks suspicious 
to me. He hasn’t been outside New Orleans. 
for thirty- five years. I’m afraid he’s found 
me out.” } 

“Ts the secret one of the bones of thee 
family skeleton?”’ 

“No. I told you that when I called on 
him I found him in such poverty as to 
amount to distress. I offered to pay him for 
the rights to the Holofernes picture, but he 
declined firmly. I stopped at the bank where | 
I had business wnder the name of Senor 
Montes y Hoz, and in that name I arranged 
a little income for him, swearing the bank 
to secrecy in the transaction. He was to 
know only that one Senor Montes y Hoz, to. 
whom he had once rendered a kindness, was 
repaying him in this way.” 

“T see. You want support if Mr. Brann 
charges you with philanthropy.” 

“‘T have a prophetic fear that that’s what 
he has come for,” Hugo admitted. ““He may 
be very much offended.” 

Mr. Brann was a smallish elderly gentle- 
man, in appearance decidedly more like a 
scholar than a painter. After the preliminary 
greetings, he said, looking at Hugo: 

“You must be able to guess, my young 
friend, why I have traveled to Virginia ex- 
pressly to call upon you.” 

Hugo hesitated. “‘I hope you consider the 
pleasure it gives me to entertain you a 
abundant reason for coming,” he said. 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Good soldiers clean their 


For G.I.’s or generals, the rule is the same, 
“Hat all you take on your plate.’”’ And here’s 
a true story to prove it: 


Not long ago, General Eisenhower found 
himself facing a huge mountain of pork, 
potatoes and spinach. A cafeteria serving 
woman, awed by his four stars, had given 
him double helpings! So the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Invasion Forces, re- 
membering his own rule, gallantly ate it all. 


This simple rule has helped the Army save 
enormous amounts of food. Can civilians 
do any less? 

The next few months will be the testing 


time. Food production has held up well — 
thanks to the fine job done all along the 


line from plow to plate. But because our 
advancing armies and allies overseas must 
have more food, less will be left for us at 
home. There'll be enough. No one need go 
hungry. But there won’t be any to waste! 


We know something about food, here at 
National Dairy. We’ve been working for 
years with nature’s most nearly perfect food 
— milk. We’ve made many nutritious prod- 
ucts from it for war purposes and our 
laboratories will have interesting new devel- 
opments ready for peace. 


Meantime, we’d like to pledge ourselves, 
with you and all America, “to be good food 
soldiers—to put on our plates only as much 
as we can eat and eat it all!” 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Dedicated to the wider use and better under- 
standing of dairy products as human food 
...as a base for the development of new 
products and materials . as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farms 
cities of America. 


and in the towns and 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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WHEIN HEARTS ARE HI GH 


FINE AMERICAN PERFUME AT AN AMERICAN PRICE 





LLG. 


AMERICAN PERFUMERS « EST. 1890 
A Division of Shulton, Inc 


ONE SIZE ONLY 


THREE FIFTY THE OUNCE 
Plus tax 


RISQUE * For The Daring 
HEARTBEAT * When Hearts Are High 


DULCINEA * For True Love's Sake 


POETIC DREAM * For Sheer Enchantment 
*Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. 


(Continued from Page 58) 

“Mr. Browne, the banker, died last Au- 
gust. By some singular circumstance, he 
knew you by a Spanish name. His death 
necessitated a general revision of the bank’s 
affairs. For years I made no earnest effort 
to prevail against Mr. Browne’s real or as- 
sumed inability to put me into communica- 
tion with my mysterious friend of the Span- 
ish name. Mr. Browne’s death finally re- 
quired us to address Senor Montes y Hoz. 
The letter which your agent in Toledo for- 
warded to you was lost in the mail, and 
after various wanderings it was returned 
to us at the bank, with your right name 
and address on it. Instead of reforwarding 
it to youin Virginia, I decided to come in 
person.” 

“You are not angry, Mr. Brann? You are 
not vexed with me?” 

“Angry? Vexed? With the goodness of a 
young heart, displayed with such tact? My 
dear young friend!” 

“Then you don’t insist that the arrange- 
ment be discontinued?” 

“My dear young friend! When did I ex- 
press my willingness to continue to receive 
an unearned income from you? Many years 
ago I knew your father, a most persuasive 
man. But you assuredly resemble him in 
little save the persuasive manner.” 

We both looked attentively at Mr. Brann. 
Hugo said, “‘No? You imply that you didn’t 
like my father?’’ Mr. Brann’s bearing and 
accent had implied a deal more than that. 
They implied a world of contempt. 

“T had the honor to know, also, his wife, 
the lovely and unfortunate Rosanne Bolin- 
var. I had the happiness of serving her in 
the days when she needed a friend most 
sorely. Therefore I was not her husband’s 
friend.” 


Hvco’s cheek grew pale. “Are you the man 
of Flood’s story, to whom he took her when 
she was betrayed? Was it in your house that 
she died?” 

“T am that man,” Mr. Brann said. “I 
supposed that you were ignorant of that 
dark chapter in your father’s life.” 

“Rosanne Bolinvar? She was his wife?” 
Hugo asked. 

“T have no doubt of it. I knew Rosanne 
before she met him. I knew her during the 
days of his ardent wooing. I saw her again 
later, and she talked to me about her mar- 
riage. Father Le Var had married her, in 
the Church of the Holy Trinity. I had had 
a distrust of Mr. Bolinvar. But there was 
no legitimate cause for my feelings. 

“One day he came to me and told me that 
there had never been a marriage. He told 
me of his intention to cast her off and take 
a wife from France. Fle showed me a bill of 
sale for her, which he had from her infatuated 
countryman who had abducted her. He 
asked me to take her off his hands, offering 
her to me at a nominal figure in return for 
my co-operation. My sympathy and my 
apprehension for Rosanne were equal. I 
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=. 
could think of no more effective means of 
protecting her than those her treacherous) 
husband was placing before me. I thought 
I could take care of her, prove that he hac 
married her and help her to defend her rights, 
“Before I could see Rosanne, to break the 
matter to her carefully, the damage w: 
done. Her husband acted more quickly than 
I thought he would. He left New Orleans, 
and Flood brought the lady to me, but not 
the baby. They kept the baby—which we 
a girl. Flood told me that it was a boy, 
Rosanne said it was a girl. Should not 
mother know? . 
“T wrote at once to Alexander Bolinvar’s 
brother, whose address Rosanne had giver 
me. The vicissitudes of mail transportation 
were so severe in those days that a year 
elapsed before Judge Bolinvar could reply 
In the meantime, Rosanne was dead, the 
baby was dead and Alexander was remarried 
and living in Paris. 


“Lone before Judge Bolinvar instructed 
me to do so, I had gone for Father Le Var, 
who had performed the wedding service. To 
my horror, I learned that Father Le Var had| 
been shot by an unseen assailant, inside the| 
dim church, while he was officiating around 
the altar. The murderer had escaped. I be-| 
lieved that the assassin was Pedro Flood. | 
I believed that the priest was killed to pre- 
vent his testimony on Rosanne’s behalf if she 
went to him for proof of her marriage. This’ 
murder took place just before Alexander 
Bolinvar’s wicked treatment of Rosanne.” 

“Flood said that Rosanne lived but a 
short time in your house,’’ Hugo put in. 

“She lived for four months, four long and 
dreadful months, fighting for her name, her 
child. Finally, we believed that the baby 
was dead. That blow was too much for Ros- 
anne. She went to bed in a state of ex- 
haustion, and lived less than a week.” 

“Did you establish the sex of the baby 
conclusively?” 

“Not conclusively, in a legal sense. Ros- 
anne’s statement was conclusive for me.” 

“Could it have been a boy, and could I 
be that baby grown up?” 

Our visitor looked narrowly at Hugo. 
““My dear young friend! I doubt it, doubt 
it decidedly. I think Rosanne’s baby was a 
girl, and I think that little girl lies in a 
grave I have tended lovingly, for Rosanne’s 
dear sake, these twenty-odd years.” 


Mr. Walker Brann settled down to visit 
us awhile. He and Hugo had interests in 
common in their art. Much stronger than | 
that, they had the bond of their mutual re- 
lationship to Rosanne Bolinvar. Although it 
now seemed sure that he was not her son, 
Hugo’s sentiment for her amounted to a 
son’s love. And Mr. Brann had been the 
lover of Rosanne, her loyal and knightly 
lover. 

Our guest was not a hunting man, but he © 
liked to drive in a carriage to the hilltops | 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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HER RING—a beautiful 
diamond with a baguette 
on each side. It is set 

in a platinum band. 






HOGER 
See eleci 






Mary KHevence Me Frenna 


of Chicago, engaged to 
Lt. John Christopher Mullen, 
Marine Corps Flyer 





AT BARAT COLLEGE Mary folds bandages 
regularly each week—the white veil an immaculate 
frame for her, flower-fresh face. “Bandage quotas 
must be filled,”’ she says; ““we wish we could fold 
twice as many.’ Why don’t you work with the 
group in your community? 


ey Lovely! 


Mary’s face has the shining unsophisticated 





‘ beauty of the first spring snowdrops. 
x , . Bo, 
é She is another engaged girl with that en- 


viable soft-smooth ‘“‘Pond’s look”’ about her. 





4 ie i i e . ° 5 
th, my ‘T have sensitive skin,” Mary says, “‘and 


Mary Florence McKenna—adorable young Bride-to-Be of Marine Corps Flyer Pond’s Cold Cream seems to be just what I 
need! It’s sucha fine, soft, lovely cream, makes 


, my face feel grand—so clean and smooth.” 
G Mary’s Beauty Creaming with Pond’s: 
Y CLES he She slips Pond’s luscious Cold Cream all 





over her face and throat and pats on briskly 
to soften and release dirt and make-up. 
| Tissues off. 
CAL ie (Bnd He. . Ze ti, Y She rinses with more Pond’s Cold Cream— 
of “g going over her face with little spiral whirls of 
Mrs. Ernest du Pont, Jr. } 
The Countess of: Carnarvon 


Mes. Charles Morgan, Jr, ' eA CRIMM 
€ 


) 
MUD Ci 4 ‘ > 
7 and women use Pond’s than any other face 


Mrs. A. J: Drexel, Til ts Re cream at any price. Ask for the luxurious big 
4 jar—and help save glass. You'll enjoy it more, 
The Lady Tennyson 


too, because you can dip the fingers of both 
hands in this wide-topped big Pond’s jar. 


her white, cream-coated fingers. Tissues off. 





e 
‘I adore the nice extra clean, extra soft 
. . . . ° °° 
feeling this gives my skin,” she says. 

Use r Pond’s Cold Cream Mary’s way— 
every night and morning—for in-between clean- 
ups too! It’s no accident so many more girls 





Gia. 








Laundry problems? Cheer up—it’s 
all in the know-how. So do up his 
shirts yourself, and get an extra pat 
on the back from his nibs. You'll 





1. Use medium starch. Make basic starch 
as usual, add SATINA (Medium starch—2 
parts lukewarm water, 1 part basic starch 
mixture.) Satina gives an extra-smooth fin- 
ish—makes a//] starched things iron easier. 





3. Sprinkle thoroughly! Do one shirt at 
a time—with warm water. Then fold tail 
over bosom and fold both sleeves under. 
Roll tightly, smoothing out wrinkles. 
Leave for at least two hours. If you can 
iron on a wide board or well-padded table 
top, it’s easier, more satisfactory. 





5. Fold shirts this way: place shirt, front 
side up, on table. Button top, middle, bot- 
tom buttons; place front down and fold 
each side of shirt over, lengthwise, for 14 
of width; fold one sleeve along back, then 
fold other on top of it; fold up tail 7 to9 
inches; fold again, bottom up to collar. 
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hirts! Look- 


turn out shirts with a smooth, slick 
finish —quicker and easier, too—if 
you follow the simple rules out- 
lined here. 


2. This is how! Starch shirt cuffs, collar, 
and front. Gather cuffs and collar. Dip in 
starch-Satina mixture together. Then dip 
shirt front. Squeeze mixture well through 
parts being starched, Let shirt dry. 





4. Iron shirts in this order (with Satina 
in the starch, irons just glide!): wrong side 
of yoke, collar; right side of yoke, collar; 
cuffs, sleeves, back; wrong side of each front 
along edge; right side of each front; along 
both sides of row of buttons; between but- 
tons with point of iron; fold collar. 





} 


s eee | 
6. And there: Madame, are your shirts! 
With a “like-new” finish and a fresh, clean 
fragrance—thanks to Satina! (And you'll 
find it works like a charm for all starched 
things.) Done with the speed of lightning 
—for irons just gli-i-ide with Satina! Only 
a few cents for a whole month’s supply! 








(Continued from Page 60) 
from which he could overlook fine vistas of 
the Virginia countryside and watch us 
hunt—a diversion of which he never wearied, 
and which he delighted to review with us in 
the evenings at the dinner table. 

Hugo and I rode to hounds incessantly. 
The many hunters in the long rows of boxes 
were none too many for us and our hunts- 
men and the neighbors who hunted with us. 
I rode gray horses and blacks, and bays, and 
chestnuts of every shade. But I loved my 
Rupert best. 

We were having good sport and good fel- 
lowship. Only one thing discontented us— 
we could not find the Colfax Fox. We sought 
him early and late. We tried for his trail far 
and wide. But the Colfax Fox seemed to 
have vanished off the face of the earth. 


Our horses were walking side by side. We 
had had a successful but slow hunt, and a 
kill far from home, late in the afternoon. Our 
party broke up forthwith, the various mem- 
bers riding off alone or in couples by their 
nearest way home. The huntsmen took over 
the pack, and Hugo and I started across 
country toward our house. 

Hugo was immersed in silence for a few 
minutes, riding with reins slack and head 
bent. Finally, as if reaching a decision, he 
asked, still without looking up, “What do 
you know about my 
bethrothal, and its 
ending?” 

“Very little. 
Hardly more than 
that you were to be 
married to a young 
lady, and her name; 
that the match was 
considered mutu- 
ally suitable; that it 
was broken, for rea- 
sons which were to 
the world obscure, 
to you imperative. 
I may add now that 
I have met this 
young lady—once.” 

“Indeed!’’ Hugo 
said. ‘‘When?”’ 

“On the after- 
noon of my first 
day, when I went 
for a walk.” I re- 
lated the incidents, 
though I was reluc- 
tant to discuss the 
subject. He had been so much better that his 
health had seemed normal for weeks, but I 
supposed that the heart was quiescent rather 
than cured. However, he had introduced the 
topic himself and if he really wished to talk 
about it I could only follow his lead. 

“You speak with your customary moder- 
ation,” he remarked thoughtfully. “You 
don’t blame me?” 

“No,” I said gravely. “Although for my- 
self, I’d be disposed to trust further a lady 
I held in such esteem that I was about to 
marry her. I should have broken the engage- 
ment, of course, but I think I should have 
risked telling her why.” 


“Nor if the lady were Nellie Farleigh,” 
Hugo responded. “‘ Whatever I had been, the 
day I broke the engagement I was nothing 
but a ruined adventurer. But it would do 
no good to tell that to Nellie Farleigh. If I 
told her the full story, she would marry me 
in defiance of everything. If I told her only 
that something had happened which ren- 
dered our marriage impossible, she would 
insist on the wedding without knowing any 
more. I could not shake her loyalty either 
way. She had to be stopped from binding 
her life to mine, her fortunes to mine—and 
I had to stop her.”” It was not doubt of the 
lovely Nellie, but sureness of her that had 
cruelly forced Hugo to be silent, had driven 
him to make the prudent decision for her 
without her knowledge. 

“Since you still care,” I said quietly, 
“something must be done about it.”’ 

“What can be done, Dev? Can I gotoa 
lady to whom I was formerly betrothed and 
say, ‘Madam, I regret that I jilted you. I 


DON'T WASTE PAPER 


@ Don’t let the druggist, grocer, 
butcher, baker wrap articles you | 
can carry home unwrapped. 


@ Don’t throw paper away until 
it’s thoroughly used. 

@ Don’t throw this magazine 
away—pass it on to someone who 
couldn’t buy a copy; wartime paper 
needs are forcing us to print hun- 
dreds of thousands fewer copies 
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have changed my mind again. Now I y 
to marry you’?” 

“Tt sounds a bit bald, put that way 
conceded. “But will you allow me to 
it over?” 

“By all means. Think to your heart’s 
tent.” 

“Have you seen Miss Farleigh since - 
parted? Or heard from her?” 

“ee No.” 

“You are ignorant, then, of the chai 
in her which these five years have wrougt 
I told him. “You don’t know what ¥ 
like now.’ 

“No. Except that she must be, as alwe 
perfect.” 

“She is not married,” I reflected alo 
“Assuredly, that is not from lack of o 
tunity. Such a girl could choose from | 
suitors a year. Is it a sound eo t 
she may remain attached to the love y 
was so much to her?” 


“Tr ts possible. It is equally possible t 
she is embittered. The consequences of ( 
man’s faithlessness may have turned 
against all men. I did a terrible thing to 
emotional young girl.” [ 

“Emotional young girls sometimes mat 
into noble women who will forgive orca 

“Yes. But no woman could forgive ai 
thing like this,’’ Hugo answered sadly. 

“Tf she will n 
you are none 
worse for learn 
the truth,” I s 
But I was far fr 
sure of that. 
were nearing 
stables, and 
time for talk y 
ending. I said, 
git amglad youtoldi 
Hugo. I would 
for the world 
hopes that may 
unfounded, but 
ter all, your 
is not as bad as 
sounds. You 
the excuse of 
overwhelming 
son, an honorz 
reason. She 
bound to give tl 
fact due weight. 

He smil 
slightly. “I§ 
Y woman bound 
heed arguments which would count wit 
man? Do you think she will?” 

“T think the best of women do so y 
the facts, and reach a just conclusion, 
testified promptly. 


The next morning broke in clouds. 
was the twenty-third of December. Net 
theless, Hugo and I were early afield, vy 
the horn and the hounds and the horses, 
huntsmen for followers. Toward noon 
grew wet enough to spoil the sport and 
returned houseward. 

At the luncheon table Hugo remark 
“It is a fortnight since we have seen Jal 
Bedloe. I know what’s the matter. Hea 
his wife are recounting their nephews 
nieces preparatory to Christmas; they hi 
to begin ten days ahead of the date. I ¥ 
we knew how he is making out fox trappi 
Or wolf trapping.” 

“We might ride over there this afte 
noon,” I suggested. 

“T can’t,” Hugo objected. “I’ve bet 
waiting for a rainy day to get a lot of 
old canvases out of a storage closet for ] 
Brann. Why don’t you ride over to Bedlo 
Later in the afternoon, I may ride ove 
come home with you.” 

So that was what we did. Hugo went 
stairs, and I sent for a horse and rode 
Bedloe’s. Half a mile from his hous 
thought I could smell the Christmas p' 
rations. As I drew nearer, aromas and 
grances from roastings, boilings and baking 
came floating on the air. I was not surpr 
to find the elder Bedloes, and so many 
and lassies that I got tangled up among t 
names and faces, all energetically occ 
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in producing the delectable odors and in 
festooning the house. They were scurrying, 
carrying, whispering, giggling and frolicking 
from cellar to garret. 

It was not a propitious time for a chat 
about trapping and trapper’s luck. So I said 
hello all round, intending to ride on in a few 
minutes. I exchanged greetings with Mr. 
and Mrs. Bedloe and wandered along through 
the carnival. 

Presently, my orbit crossed the orbit of a 
winsome miss who must have been nine or 
ten years old. She looked to me as if she 
wanted to dance. With due rites, I offered 
myself, and she accepted with charming glee. 
We found a vacant place in the dining room, 
and had a fine whirl all by ourselves. When 
it was over, she said: 

““Now I must return to Nellie. She is pull- 
ing taffy, and she needs help. Don’t you 
want to come along and pull taffy too?” 

Being so beguilingly invited, I came along. 
We entered a laundry room which had been 
converted into a temporary kitchen for the 
manufacture and storage of candy. At first 
sight, I supposed that there was enough taffy 
piled in milk pans to supply the population 
of Loudoun County, but a young lady clad 
in a vast apron was busily pulling more. I 
stopped short. “‘Nellie’’ was Nellie Farleigh. 


Tue taffy pulling was the worse for my ad- 
vent. I was an ignoramus at the sticky art. 
I soon got myself so submerged that the 
young lady and the little lady had to rescue 
me, with much amusement. By and by, the 
little lady was no longer in the party. I 
could not remember exactly when, why and 
how she had left us. Deft management that, 
Miss Nellie. 

“Are you and Hugo really such close 
friends as everyone says?” she asked. 

“Yes,” I said, “close friends.” 

“You know that he was engaged to me?”’ 

“Yes, Miss Farleigh.” 

“Do you know why the engagement was 
broken?” 

“Yes, Miss Farleigh. Do you?” 

“T do.”” It was a short, plain answer. 

“Did you possess this information, Miss 
Farleigh, when we met by the roadside in 
November?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why did you not draw me on then, as 
you do now?” 

“Then I dared not trust you. Since then, 
I have heard much of the attachment be- 
tween you and Hugo, and of your honorable 
character. I concluded that I could—I 
must—speak to you. If accident had not 
brought you here today, tomorrow you 
would have received a note from me asking 
for an interview.” 

“T welcome your decision. Hugo’s friend 
is your friend too—if you permit it.”’ 

“T do. You can serve me, immediately and 
immeasurably. Will you answer two or three 
direct questions?” She spoke seriously, with 
courage and with knowledge of her own 
wishes. What a girl she was! I bowed, and 
waited. 

“Is Hugo re-engaged, or on the point of 
being re-engaged, to another woman?” 

“He is not.” 

“You are sure?” 

“T am sure.” 

“Does he still care for me?” 

< Yess. 

A smile, a light appeared upon her face. 
“That is all,” she said quietly. “I shall make 
him marry me.” 

“T believe that will not be hard to do, Miss 
Farleigh. You make it clear that you know 
Hugo’s motives, and judge them fairly.” 

“As I did then,” she answered firmly. 
“Don’t suppose, Mr. Bolinvar, that I have 
needed five years to make up my mind. I 
always meant to marry Hugo. At the time, 
I was a young girl, still legally a minor. My 
mother was ignorant of the truth and I could 
not risk enlightening her. I could not reach 
Hugo himself. I tried every resource. My 
mother packed me up and took me away. 
I could do nothing but wait and let things 
settle down. I thought that if I kept quiet, 
ifI gave the situation time, Hugo would 
come to his senses or read my letters, or 
something. But the following year I heard 
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A funny thing to learn 
during a Snow Storm 





MISS LIL AND MISS TIL GIVE A TIMELY TIP 


a d «= 


“Yoo-hoo, remember you promised to 
help roll bandages? Get busy, young 
lady. You have work to do.” 


1. Instead of sweeping the walk, I 
stared dreamily at the snow until my 
neighbors, Miss Lil and Miss Til, called: 








20 a pe: @ aha 
2. “I'll say I have,” I shouted back. 3. “Why, bless your soul,” cried Miss 
“When I finish shoveling, I have the Lil. “Nobody has to do a separate blu- 
wash to do. I was just wishing I knew ing any more. Get La France. It blues 
some nice safe way to get my clothes as automatically—right in your suds. Quick 
white as this snow without the dog- as a wink you've got a frosty-white 
gone nuisance of an extra bluing job.” wash, with no trouble or fuss.” 


La France 


USE WITH SOAP 


d fale 


4. Reader, it works! I dissolved 
La France bluing flakes in my usual 
soapsuds and—say! my wash was swing- 
ing on the line quicker than ever before. 
(No extra bluing job, you see!) And no 
bluing streaks or spots to mar its snow- 
white freshness, either. 

As far as I’m concerned, La France is 
the only way to blue. Buy some, use it 
—and see if you don’t agree. 


BLUES IN THE SUDS 





For whiter, brighter washes! 
La France blues right in the suds! 
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that he was engaged to Lady Kitty McKel- 
lar, and I hesitated. I half feared that he 
had become unreliable, like his father. The 
rumor stopped my efforts to communicate 


=| with him. Eventually, it became evident 


that it was purely gossip. I saw Kitty 
McKellar in Italy afterward. She looked 
unhappy, and IJ was sorry for her. I knew 
all about loving Hugo and losing him.” 

“You said ‘like his father’—what do you 
know about his father?” I asked. “And how 
do you know?” 

“Mr. Bolinvar told me. He sent for me 
when he was dying, and told the wildest 
story a girl ever heard from the lips of her 
prospective father-in-law. He said he had 
written to you. Knowing of that letter to 
you, I looked out for you. I intended to see 
you if you came to Virginia. But apparently 
you never came. Did you not receive the 
letter?” 

I told her another long, strange story. 
When she had the full history of my Virgin- 
jan visits, first and second, she said: 

‘“Many of the blanks in the mystery I can- 
not fill. During a large part of my last visit 
with Alexander Bolinvar he was delirious and 
talked disjointedly. Issaw Mr. Bolinvar late 
in the afternoon; he died at ten that night. 
He urged me to break my engagement. I 
did not promise him that I would, and I re- 
solved on the spot that I would not. From 
the minute the door of his bedroom closed 
on my exit, I was planning to marry Hugo 
before he could discover what was impend- 
ing. His father had said nothing to him, 
hoping that he could obtain aid from you to 
break loose from the hold Pedro Flood had on 
him. But Mr. Bolinvar knew he was dying. 

“The next day, Hugo rode over to our 
house in the early afternoon. Later, it looked 
as if a heavy thunder- 
storm was rising, and he 
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I started a bit. “I ransacked France fairly 
thoroughly myself.” 

“T know you did. I heard of it. I thought 
it wisest to induce the one person who could 
have told you anything not to say a word. 
Ah, Devereux’’—she used my first name, as 
if henceforward we were to be friends—“‘is 
our triangular web of crisscrossed suspicions 
comic? Or isn’t it?” 

““Let me go home and report to Hugo,” I 
proposed, ‘‘and let me make an appoint- 
ment with yourself and your mother, on 
Hugo’s behalf. May we call on you tomor- 
row at your house?” 

“Not tomorrow—tonight. Mother is driv- 
ing out from Washington; she is on the road 
now. Come this evening—both of you. I 
will prepare mother for your coming while 
we are at dinner.” 

She held out her hand to me, and I kissed 
it with as much captivation as respect. 
““Good-by, my sweet cousin-to-be,” I said, 
And left her so. 


As soon as I reached our house, I went into 
the room which had been Uncle Alexander’s 
study, and sent Solomon to Hugo with a 
message. 

“Tell him that a matter has arisen which 
I wish to discuss with him at his earliest con- 
venience. I will await him here.” 

While I was waiting I stirred up the fire 
and made the room glow cheerily. It was 
not raining, but it was so damp that tricklets 
of water ran down the outside of the win- 
dows. Undismayed by the weather, Middy 
was amusing himself in the park. I stood 
near the fire getting dry, and watching him. 

My summons was answered promptly. I 
heard Hugo’s step in the hall, and he came 
in. “Hello, Dev, what’s up?”’ he asked curi- 

ously. “‘Haven’t met the 
Colfax Fox, have you?”’ 
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ceded the events in the Die 
summerhouse. 

“When he took to act- 
ing so unnaturally, I knew 
what was the matter. I 
knew that he had found 
out. I conjectured that way. 
Flood had told him, and 
that he had killed Flood 
for it. I suppose I should 
have been shocked, but I wasn’t. Then I 
began trying to let Hugo know that I knew 
and that I wanted to marry him anyway. 
I had to be careful what I wrote. I dared 
put nothing unveiled in writing, lest it fall 
into the wrong hands. I did my best within 
those limitations, and it was not enough.” 

“Yet Hugo was right,” I said. ‘‘He could 
act in no other way, in the circumstances.” 


bachelor. 


A woman 


, 


t I DON’T agree with you,” she answered. 
“T can grant that Hugo was heroic, but not 
that he was right. Men don’t understand 
women. They are told so, in every genera- 
tion, but it is eternally true. Hugo had no 
right to take that decision out of my hands.” 
She stood slimly straight, and spoke slowly 
and strongly. “I had a right to decide for 
myself. I had a right to ruin my life for love 
if I chose to do it. And Hugo had no right 
to interfere. The more I have thought it over 
for five years, the more I am determined not 
to allow that right to be forced from me. I 
will do as I please about marrying Hugo. If 
he loves me, I won't be stopped!” 

“By the Lord Harry,” I admitted, ‘‘you 
do make our theories about caring for women 
seem like toplofty nonsense. But your view 
can’t be the normal one for all women. Your 
mother, for example—you expected her to 
withdraw her consent to the marriage if she 
knew the facts.” 

“Oh”’—she dismissed the problem with a 
shrug—“‘she was thinking of nothing but my 
welfare.” 

“So was Hugo.” 

She smiled delightfully. “Now we are go- 
ing nowhere fast, as Doctor Colfax says. I 
have some other pieces of the puzzle. Let’s 
try fitting them with your pieces.” 

I was eager to do so. “‘ Where did you find 
yours?”’ I asked. 

“Tn France.” 


—BACHELOR BIGOTRIES: 
(Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco.) 
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Country Town Sayings. (Crane & Co.) 


even the Colfax Fox.” 

I began at the begin- 
ning and told him what 
had befallen at Bedloe’s. 
I chose my words with 
care, to make him under- 
stand Nellie’s part in the 
proceedings, her constancy 
and her present position, 
without telling him that Nellie had declared 
her intention to marry him whether or no. I 
preferred to leave this for her to tell him when 
she was ready. That was none of my business. 

““So the next act is to dress and dine, order 
the carriage for evening service, and explain 
to Mr. Brann. If you'll speak to Mr. Brann, 
I’ll tell Solomon about the carriage.” 

“We'll dress quickly and—look at that 
horse, Dev! Can you see what startles him?” 

I turned again to the window through 
which I had watched Middy. He was still 
in sight, farther down the park. In the dark- 
ening landscape we saw no object, we heard 
no sound threatening him. But something 
did alarm him—alarmed him to surcharged 
stillness. His legs were rigid. His head and 
tail were high-raised, and his mane ruffled 
on his vibrant crest. He might have been, 
for one moment, a horse of marble.* 

Only for one moment. From his red nos- 
trils burst a blast, the loud, piercing snort 
of the excited blood horse. Then he ran. 
Ran? He flew. In a flash he was across the 
park, dodging the trees. Straight at the 
fence between the park and the pasture, go- 
ing so fast that he seemed to skim the earth. 
In the grassy terrain beyond, he straightened 
out with speed, mane and tail wild-streaming, 
a white arrow in full flight. 

We watched, astounded. He ran as if 
terror-driven, but he was not a terrorized 
horse. He fled as if from devils, but no pur- 
suer was on his track. 

“He is not running from something!” 
Hugo exclaimed. ‘‘He is running foward the 
source of his alarm.” 

I agreed. ‘‘I’m going to follow him, Hugo.” 

“Me too,” said Hugo. Bareheaded, we 
sprinted out of the house and through the 
park in the direction Middy had gone. 


—E. W. HOWE: 
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That market list of yOUrS is where food saving begins. Plan several days’ 
meals beforehand. Check up on what’s in the cupboard and in the icebox. 
Consider your family’s needs and your ration points. Buy enough—not 
too much. 
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Before you start to cook, plan quantities care- 
fully. Peel potatoes thinly—or cook without 
peeling. Choose for immediate use those vege- 
tables and fruits most | 
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Store left-overs carefully! These days nobody throws out even half a peach 
or a tablespoon of carrots. Keep left-overs, covered, in the icebox—and 
don’t forget they’re there! Study really tempting ways to “use every 
crumb, every drop”’...many’s the time Jell-O can help you do it! 
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ew Sunday time for The Kate Smith Hour! CBS Network, 
P.M., E.W.T. Consult your local newspaper for time and station 


Produce and Conserve... 


Share and Play Square... 








every day 
to save food ! 
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Do you muff 
any of them ? 










Putting things away is important. Perishables in the refrigerator—at once. 
Meat, loosely wrapped, goes in the coldest part. Cover butter, margarine, 
and milk, to keep odors out. Cover strongly-flavored foods to keep odors 
in! Wash and prepare lettuce and other greens before storing. 
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Proper cook 


ing means saving. Keep flame low— 
don’t overcook. Cook vegetables in small amount 
of water (and save this water for soups). Roast 
_ meat in moderate oven to avoid shrinkage. 
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6 Try Jell-0’s food-saving ideas! Delicious main dishes. 


.. desserts... salads 
—all from left-overs. And if Jell-O is scarce at your store (we’re rationed 
on sugar, too!) your grocer will see that you get your fair share if you ask 


him. Send for Jell-O’s new food-saving recipe booklet today! 
Jell-O is a trade-mark owned by General Foods 
fname ataanm ain snnehn~ =~ inion MAIL GHLS“OO.U P ON,----=-----------=-2--=-----— 1 


GET Jell-O’s WARTIME RECIPE BOOK, “BRIGHT SPOTS FOR WARTIME MEALS” 


Sixty-six war-wise recipes to help you do your part and save “‘every crumb, every 
drop.”’ New ways to brighten up rationed meals with delicious, substantial main 
dishes, tempting salads, gay desserts! Write for your copy today... they’ll go fast! 
GENERAL FOODS, Dept. L. H. J. 12-44, Battle Creek, Mich. 

I enclose 6¢ in stamps for which please send me the new 
Jell-O recipe book, “Bright Spots for Wartime Meals.” 
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Good in U.S. A. only This offer expires March 31, 1945 


Your New MIRRO is 
on the way 


ALL THE MIRRO FEATURES YOU’VE BEEN MISSING 
will be yours to enjoy...in a/J the MIRRO aluminum cook- 
ing utensils that are coming to your kitchen. . . SOON: 


SPEEDY, EVEN HEATING..... ....-for better cooking! 
. STREAMLINED SMOOTHNESS...... for easier cleaning! 
EXTRA THICKNESS, HARDNESS....... for longer life! 


PLEASING HARMONY ..with any kitchen color scheme! 


The manufacture of MIRRO, in limited quantities, has been authorized. 


Keep an eye on your department, hardware or housefurnishing store. 


HELP PREVENT FOOD WASTE, remember 


left-overs can be delicious nourishment! 
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WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSILS 
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Sy William S. Weiss : 


Author of “HOW TO KEEP OUT OF TROUBLE” 


If you don’t leave a will when you 
die, will your property pass to your 
wife (husband), children, your par- 
ents, or your brothers and sisters? 


To surviving wife (husband) and children 
in varying proportions, according to the 
laws of the different states. If no wife or 
children survive, to parents; if no parents 
survive, to brothers and sisters. 


If you buy an article on the install- 
ment plan and fail to keep up the pay- 
ments and, consequently, the seller 
retakes the article, does that end your 
obligation to make the remaining 
payments? 

No. 


Explanation: You have agreed to pay a cer- 
tain sum as the purchase price, and until that 
sum is paid in full your obligation continues 
even if the article is repossessed by the seller 
before that price is paid. 


If you lend your automobile to 
someone who takes a week-end trip 
with it and has an accident, are you 
liable if you were not along? 


Maybe. If the accident occurs in a state 
which has enacted an Ownership-Liability 
law, and the car is driven by someone who is 
using it with your consent, your presence 
or absence at the time of the accident is im- 
material. If the accident happened because 
of the negligent operation of your car, you 
are liable because that law provides that an 
owner is liable for anything that may result 
from the operation of his car. If there is no 
such law in the state in which the accident 
occurs, then the owner’s liability depends on 
whether or not the car was being used, ac- 
tually or constructively, in or about his 
business. 


If your automobile is used to draw a 
trailer, does that have any effect on 
your automobile insurance? 

Yes, it may cause it to become void. To 
avoid this result, an endorsement by the 


insurance company should be written in the 
policy permitting your car to draw a trailer. 


If you carry automobile liability in- 


surance and have an accident while | 


driving someone else’s car, are you 
protected by yourinsurance? How can 
you be? 


No. Because your insurance ordinarily 
protects you only while driving the car 
named in the policy. If you desire to be pro- 
tected while driving other cars, a rider 
should be added to your liability policy 
called a “drive-other-cars”’ rider; the cost of 
this rider adds approximately ten per cent 
to the original cost of the liability policy. 


Must a husband pay for purchases 
made by his wife and charged to him? 


No, if he supplies her with maintenance 
and support or the money adequate to 
enable her to maintain and support herself. 

Explanation: Unless legally separated, a hus- 
band owes his wife maintenance and support: 
If he fails to furnish her those, or the money 
wherewith to support and maintain herself, she 
may buy them and charge the cost to him. 


Is a parent responsible for damages 
caused by his sixteen-year-old son 
while at play? 

No. Because a parent is not liable for a 
child’s negligence (if the child is old enough 
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to be on his own), but the child himse 
may be held liable if he can be proved 
have been négligent. 












































How should a savings-bank accoun 
be carried so that the wife (husba 
of the depositor can draw out mo 
if the-depositor is unable to do 
through illness or otherwise? 


In the joint names of the depositor an¢ 
his wife (husband). 

Explanation: This is the law of New Yorl 
and many other states. Inquiry from any sav 
ings bank in which you have money will enabl 
you to find out if the law of your state is 
same. 


How should a savings-bank accoun 
be carried so that the wife (husband 
of the depositor can draw the balance 
of the account immediately after the 
depositor’s death without having i 
become a part of the estate? 


In the name of the depositor with thi 
added words, “In trust for the wife (hus 
band).” 

Explanation: Under the law of New Yort 
and many other states the balance of the ac 
count passes to the person for whom it is hele 
in trust immediately upon proof of the death o 
the depositor without the delay necessitated bj 
formal, legal proceedings. Inquiry from an} 
savings bank in which you have money wil 
enable you to find out if the law of your state 
is the same. 


Under what circumstances must 6 
police officer be allowed to search 
your house or apartment? 


If the officer has a search warrant. 


What should you do if you are noti 
fied that you have won a plot of lana 
as a prize in some contest? 


Avoid it like the plague. 


Explanation A lot of land is not usually 
given away as a prize unless it is worth little o 
nothing. Moreover, there is often attached te 
the ownership of such a lot some obligation 
which will require the expenditure of money, 
such as clearing the land, draining it, fencing it 
or repairing the sidewalk in front of it. $ 


If the public makes a practice oj 
taking a short cut across a plot of 
your land, do you lose any right by 
allowing the practice to continue? 





Yes. If it continues long enough (the 
length of time varying under the laws of the’ 
different states), you lose the right to ex- 
clude the public from using the short cut 
across your land. 


How can you protect yourself in 
these circumstances without incur- 
ring the ill will of your neighbors? | 


By blocking the short cut with a fence o 
other obstruction for at least one day every) 
five years, keeping a record, sworn to by at) 
least two witnesses other than yourself, 
when the obstruction was built and how lon 
it continued. 


Explanation: The continued use of the shor 
cut without objection for the requisite lengtl 
of time—varying in the different states as se 
forth above—entitles the public to use 
short cut as a matter of right. The occasional ob 
struction thereof, however, by the owner of th 
land, necessitating a detour by the public, ind 
cates that the public has no right but is per 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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Susan’s bath is the last of four 


The water’s hot...and there’s gallons more! 









AH!...WHAT FUN it will be to live ina 


ir oa A house where even the faucets are touched 
i J, 3S with magic! Where a faithful automatic Gas 
r,2 ai wo water-heating system keeps all the 
br / “> * <* hot water you need constantly on tap! 


I, half the time, now, Mom is able Bother with fuel is a by-gone thing 
To put a dinner on the table! A flick of the wrist — you’re set ’til spring! 










YOU'LL WORK in a kitchen that’s a miracle HOW WONDERFUL—to have 
of coolness, cleanliness! You'll have a new weather as you want it a// year 
silent Gas refrigerator that'll keep more foods "round ...Seashore coolness in sum- 
fresh longer. A Certified Performance Gas mer, sunny warmth in winter. All 


tange with fingertip controls will make a// brought to you easily, effortlessly 
your cooking easier! = by the tiny blue Gas flame that 
cools as well as heats. 
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This is the house that Gas & runs! 


TODAY, in the laboratories of the Gas industry — the knowledge and 

experience of skilled technicians are working to bring you new miracles of 
better living ... All of them made possible through the magic of Gas... the tiny blue 
flame that cools as well as heats. 


RIGHT NOW. Gas speeds war production. Use it wisely. But tomorrow, it will 
transform your home from attic to cellar . . . make it a happier, healthier, more 
comfortable place to live. Isn’t that worth saving for... with every War 

Bond you can buy? AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 





THE MAGIC FLAME THAT WILL BRIGHTEN YOUR FUTURE 


STARLIGHT CAKE 


Made by the Betty Crocker New Method 


IMPORTANT: Use only Gold Medal ‘‘Kitchen-tested” Enriched 
Flour with this recipe. 


Have ingredients at room temperature. Shortening 
should be soft, not melted. Pre-heat oven to 350° 
(correct temperature is important in all cake bak- 
ing). Grease and flour two 8-inch round layer cake 
pans. Sift GOLD MEDAL “‘Kitchen-tested’”’ Enriched 
Flour before measuring. Measure all ingredients 
(use level measurements) before starting to mix, 


2Ye cups sifted GOLD MEDAL 
“Kitchen-tested” Enriched Flour 
(2 cups plus 2 tbsp.) 
*3 or 34% or 4 tsp. Baking Powder 
1 tsp. Salt 
12 cups Sugar 


Sift together 
into bowl. . 


Y2 cup high grade Vegetable Shortening 
1 cup Milk 
1 tsp. Flavoring 


Add.....0- 


Beat vigorously with spoon (up and over motion) 
or mix with electric mixer on slow to medium speed 
for 2 minutes by clock. Scrape bowl frequently. If 
beating by hand, you can rest a minute, but count 
only actual beating time. 


Add =.jaa,a10's .} Ys to Yo cup Eggs (2 medium), 
unbeaten 


Continue beating 2 more minutes, scraping bowl 


frequently. Batter is thin. Pour into prepared pans., 


Bake 30 to 35 minutes in moderate oven (350°). 
Cool layers. Ice with favorite white icing. Decorate 
with cut-up colored gumdrops as illustrated. 


*3 tsp. for double-action type (Clabber Girl, Calumer, 
Davis, KC, etc.); 34% tsp. for phosphate type (Rumford, 
Dr. Price’s, etc.); 4 tsp. for tartrate type. 


See recipe folders in sacks of Gold Medal Flour for 
additional Betty Crocker New-Method cake rec- 
ipes, as well as other delicious bakings (plus ad- 
justments needed for high altitude baking, and for 
self-rising flour). 
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That saves mess and bother. Means 
fewer dishes to wash. It’s another bi 
time-saving featureofour gewmetion. 


+tene's all youdo: 


® SIFT the dry ingredients all together into a 
bowl. Be sure to measure all the ingre- 
dients accurately. 


No separate beating of eggs. They’re 
mixed right in with the other ingre- 
dients. Believe it or not! 


It’s revolutionary! You don’t cream 
shortening and sugar. You save work, 
save time. Get cakes that are lovelier! 















® ADD the shortening, liquid and flavoring right 
into the dry ingredients. 






@ BEAT with a spoon, or mix with an electric 
mixer, for 2 minutes. Scrape bow! fre- 
quently. (See the recipe.) 







® ADD eggs. Continue beating 2 more min- 
utes. Pour out into prepared pans. 







ITH OUR new method you can get even 

finer cakes than Gold. Medal -“‘Kitchen- 
tested” Enriched Flour gave you before. Cakes 
so fluffy, fine-textured and deliciously moist 
that you'll scarcely believe it! 


This new method—developed by our General 
Mills’ Home Service staff—takes far less time 
and trouble than the conventional method. It’s 
based on literally thousands of tests. 


Don’t wait to try it! But... before you start 
... read the Warning below. 


Bette, Crocker 


For Bread. Biscuits, Cakes, Pastry 
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: 
Warning Recipe at left has been developed only for Gold 


Medal "Kitchen-tested’’ Enriched Flour. Don’t at- 
tempt to use it with another flour! And don’t try to adapt the Betty 
Crocker New Method to old-method recipes. But Gold Medal 
itself is unchanged. It performs exactly the same as it always 
did with all your old recipes. 


GENERAL MILLS, Inc. 


Copr. 1944 General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.“ Betty Crocker’? 
and “Kitchen-tested” are reg. trade marks of General Mills. 


she had a hard time convincing certain mem- 
yers of the medical profession that she was 
ll at all. She remembers, too, that her dis- 
souragement in the long, continued days of 
iervous depression was profound. 

Knowledge of brucellosis is now far more 
videly spread than it was when Alice Evans 
yecame ill. Nevertheless, for the patient, 
he general picture is still a dismal one. 
Many patients recover, and many don’t. 
3ut for those who don’t there is the quiet, 
jtubborn example of Alice Evans, who re- 
uses to take illness as an insurmountable 
»bstacle and, martyr to her own research, 
sontinues to keep track of those germ-laden 
‘est tubes which now cook in the Govern- 
ment’s kitchen. 

That our physicians have been slow to 
“ecognize brucellosis is not strange. It was, 
brobably, a disease without a name for hun- 
dreds of years. Since its rather recent dis- 
bovery it has been labeled with several: 
Malta fever, simple continued fever, Med- 
terranean fever, undulant fever. The story 
bf the unmasking of this plague reads like a 
mystery thriller. 
| The tale begins in Malta. No one knew 
imuch about the mysterious fever which, 
since the Crimean War, had disabled mem- 
bers of the British garrison there. In 1886 
a British army medical officer and his bride 
arrived for their honeymoon. They were 
strange honeymooners: they spent most of 
their time doing autopsies on soldiers who 
had died of the fever. The ultimate result 
was that David Bruce, 
one of the great knights- 
errant of medicine, found 
the guilty germ. In 1904 
the British government 
sent a Royal Commission 
to Malta, and distin- 
guished scientists labored 
for two years. They elim- 
inated such possible 
sources as water, air, dust 
andinsects. It looked like 
an impasse. But just at 
that time the available 
supply of experimental 
animals ran short and it 
was decided to try tests 
to determine whether or 
not milch goats would 
serve. The tests proved that the goats were 
excreting into their milk the very same germ 
which Bruce had discovered. The British 
army began to boil its goats’ milk, and there- 
after undulant fever ceased to exist among 
soldiers in Malta. 

The Malta story, however, is only part of 
the saga. Up in Denmark, a veterinarian 
named Bernard Bang had been searching for 
years for the cause of contagious abortion 
in cattle. Bang found the germ in 1896. 
The cattle plague since has become known 
to farmers everywhere as Bang’s disease. 








Scotsman 


quired, 
dune?’”’ 


Year!’’ 


‘The climax of the microbe hunt waited 
on Alice Evans. One of the tasks assigned to 
her was the study of bacteria in milk drawn 
fresh from the udders of apparently healthy 
cattle. She found Bang’s bacillus, as others 
had before her. But the fact that the or- 
ganism which caused abortion in cattle was 
present in so much of our raw milk disturbed 
her. With stain, specimen and microscope 
she compared the Bang bacillus with other 
bacteria. One of them was the Bruce or- 
ganism of undulant fever, because that, too, 
was known to be excreted from the udders 
of the goat. Alice Evans’ curiosity made 
history. The year was 1917. No other bac- 
teriologist had noticed it, but the Bang 
bacillus and the Bruce organism were so 
alike that ordinary laboratory tests could 
find no difference between them. 

Scientists know now that the Bang germ, 
the Bruce germ and the germ of contagious 
abortion in hogs are first cousins. For con- 
venience, and also as a tribute to Sir David 
Bruce, the pioneer in the series of discoveries, 
the members of this sinister family of mi- 
crobes are known as ‘‘brucella.’”’ All three 


SEASON’S SPIRITS 
> There is the story of the 


whose friends 
failed to rouse him one New 
Year’s morning. To all their 
efforts he had the same dole- 
ful reply: “It canna be dune! 
It canna be dune!”’ 

At last, irritated, they in- 
“What canna be 


“Ye canna have a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New 


GLASGOW HERALD: 
Quoted in the English Digest. 
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UNDULANT FEVER 


(Continued from Page 23) 


can cause illness in both animal and man, 
and the illness is known, by those who know 
of it, as brucellosis. 

The progress made in the understanding 
of the disease is heartening, but, obviously, 
the discovery of causes merely reaches the 
halfway mark of solution. Left unknown, 
still, is the cure. There are, however, a 
variety of treatments. Many physicians 
have experimented with sulpha drugs; but 
there is a disagreement as to their effective- 
ness. Experiments with penicillin, medicine’s 
newest wonder-worker, have not been im- 
pressive. Doctor Simpson seems to have had 
good results with induced fever, but he does 
not recommend it—except for the most 
stubborn cases. It is out of the question for 
people past middle age and people with 
unreliable hearts. Some physicians favor 
vaccines and report excellent results, but 
many authorities say that although a 
vaccine is valuable in immunizing against 
a disease, it does little good as a cure. 


Treatments, then, and cures are doubtful, 
but there is yet another step which can be 
taken toward the extirpation of brucellosis. 
What of the preventive? 

Plainly, if there were no infected animals, 
there would be no infected human beings. 
The Government, realizing this, has inaug- 
urated a series of campaigns. There has been 
testing, and recently more than 2,200,000 
germ-carrying cattle have been slaughtered. 
Too, there has been a drive for the sanitary 
management of herds, and 
for the immunization, 
through vaccines, of 
calves. Unhappily, how- 
ever, there is an anticli- 
max to the Government’s 
effective crusade. The war 
came along. The campaign 
against cattle brucellosis 
not only failed to make 
progress, but—even 
worse—it has been set 
back four or five years. 
But it is encouraging to 
know that a brucellosis 
cure is one of the projects 
on which the wartime Na- 
tional Research Council is 
now engaged. 

Aside from Government experiments, 
there is one trick left in the hat, and it is we 
whose responsibility it is to pull it out. The 
only possible answer today is pasteuriza- 
tion. 

A sanitary engineer of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, stationed in an important 
Southern town, described to me his efforts 
to convince the local health officer that there 
should be city ordinances requiring pasteur- 
ization. The health officer happened to like 
raw milk. He had several prize cows of his 
own on the edge of town, and he thought 
pasteurization was nonsense. Not even his 
failure to distinguish flavor in the blindfold 
test convinced him. But he did become con- 
vinced when he contracted brucellosis from 
the milk of his own cows. That town now has 
a milk-sanitation ordinance. 

New York’s record shows what stiff sani- 
tation laws can accomplish. At the present 
time, some 99.7 per cent of all the milk sold 
is pasteurized. Since January first of this 
year raw milk, whether certified or not, can 
be sold only on a doctor’s prescription. In 
1942, in this city of 7,454,995, there were 
exactly four cases of brucellosis. 

The U. S. Public Health Service has a 
model ordinance on milk sanitation which 
any community can get by writing for it. 
Many cities, towns and counties have the 
ordinance in effect, but the situation all over 
the country is still dangerously spotty. Most 
milk-borne brucellosis is found, naturally, in 
rural raw-milk areas. This could be con- 
trolled by state legislation, making the pas- 
teurization of all commercially sold milk 
mandatory. Yet no state in the country has 
such a law. The responsibility is left entirely 
to the counties and communities. There can 
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Where good taste counts 


She’s stitching for Victory—for wartime conservation. She’s restyling 
last year’s dress with this year’s fashion and good taste. And she’s 
enjoying good taste in a glass... tingling, sparkling Canada Dry 


Ginger Ale. Cool and refreshing, zestful, delicious . . . it’s invigorating! 


Just as soon as conditions permit, we hope to be able to fully meet the ever- 
increasing demand for Canada Dry Ginger Ale...and again make ‘‘The Cham- 
pagne of Ginger Ales’’ available to you in the handy 5€ individual bottle, 


WORLD 
FAMOUS 


“The Champagne of Ginger Ales’’ 


FRR Le Te 


$0 DE Iclous, SO PURE, SO REFRESHING...ENJOYED THE WORLD OVER! . 
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“My husband says | sure live up to my ‘Cheerful’ 


Mrs. Cheerful Portley says: 

“lm all smiles about this new 
soap with MORE SUDS, LONGER- 
LASTIN’ SUDS. Dirt gives in with 
less rubbin’. Easier on me—and 


my disposition!” 


MRS. PORTLEY adds: “The ‘milk-bottle suds test’ 
showed me how to get EXTRA SUDS.” Shake up a 
teaspoon of your old wash-day soap and a glass of 
water (even cool or hard) in a milk-bottle. Do the same 
with Super Suds in another bottle. See if you don’t get 
more suds from Super Suds. 
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DON’T WASTE SOAP! 


Vital war materials are used in making soap 


im TUNE IN “BLONDIE” SUNDAYS 


See newspaper for time and station 
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“Usin’ 
new Super Suds, 
my sheets come 
out the whitest white 
you can imagine. 
Nothin’ strong 
added either!” 


“T never 
thought Id see 
the day when that 

stuck-in-dirt on * 
Johnny’s sailor suit 
would come out 
easy as pie!” 


| 
'T DIONT SuRpR, 
ME TO SEE Hose 
iV HEAPS OF sups FROM 
Y, SUPER SuDs THEy 
#LASTED SO LONG Too" 


“NO BIG 
UNDISSOLVED styge 
ERE... ALL OF 
SUPER SUDS SEEMS 
TO MAKE Sups 





















Columbia Broadcasting System 






be no ultimate solution to the question 
until every last drop of milk consumed in 
the United States is properly pasteurized. 
Impossible? No. The province of Ontario 
in Canada has already passed a law, and, in 
a single year, the incidence of brucellosis 
was reduced 45 per cent. 

There is no plausible argument against the 
pasteurization of milk. It is certainly of 
great enough significance that the Army and 
Navy, which now buy milk for 11,000,000 
men, permit only pasteurized milk to be 
served to our soldiers and sailors. 

.The case is bulletproof. Individual tastes 
for raw milk can safely be chalked up to ob- 
session. There is no change of flavor; nor is 
there any decrease in food-value content. 
There is only one difference: milk which has 
been pasteurized has been delivered of the 
back-chilling menace of undulant fever. 
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(Continued from Page 36) 


He blinked innocently. “‘If you were going 
to bake—just in case you were, mom—I 
could watch.” ; 

“And lick the bowl.” 

“You got to wash it anyway. Huh, 
mom?” 

“Don’t say ‘huh’!”’ she snapped. “‘And, 
Howie, you must get your hair cut today.” 

He tagged after her. When she scanned 
the war headlines at the breakfast table his 
eyes never left her face. She lifted the paper 
between them, but he knew she was running 
through the daily casualty lists. The sheets 
crackled as her fingers relaxed. 

“Should I take a bath, mom?” 

“Howie, you are growing up!” 

“What do you think?” he muttered, 
shrugging one shoulder. “If I didn’t want to 
take a bath you’d say ——” 

“Oh, by all means.” 

“T took one last night,’’ he added hastily. 

“Your ears ——’” 

“Maybe before dinner so dad won’t say 
I got dirty playing after my bath. Huh, 
mom?” 

“Oh, very well.”” Her heart missed a beat; 
he said “‘dad”’ so casually. 

“Should I get dressed now?” 

“Of course get dressed now.” 

“TI mean dressed up!”’ 

“Dressed up?” His eyes glowed like 
crystal lamps. After all, it was his birthday. 
“Oh, later will do,’’ she murmured care- 
lessly. 

He came out wearing blue overall pants 
and a striped red-and-white polo shirt. 
“T'll go for the mailman.” 

She raised an eyebrow. “‘ Expecting some- 
thing?” 

He buried his hands in his pockets. ‘‘ You 
never can tell, mom. Terry White and me 
answered twenty-four coupons last week. 
We ought to get something.”’ He hitched his 
belt. “I might even get something special.” 

She watched him strutting back and forth 
on the walk, his hands dangling uselessly at 
his sides, while he practiced different strides. 
He did the Chaplin walk with feet turned 
out, then the Groucho Marx shift-and-slide, 
then a storm trooper’s goose step, then a 
lamed man’s hobble, then a bowlegged cow- 
boy’s amble. She was nearly convulsed be- 
hind the curtain, but she had to get to her 
housework. - So she did not see him trying to 
walk on his hands and, later, hopping along 
on one foot. Before his repertoire was com- 
pleted the postman approached. Howie 
wanted to mimic his one-shoulder-higher 
stoop of a walk, but he didn’t dare. 

““Mail for Langley?” 

“Langley?’’ The man frowned, as though 
he did not know the boy. ‘“‘First name?” 

“Howard.” 

“You can’t expect mail from your father 
every day. Soldiers at the front have other 
things to do.” 

“Tt’s my birthday.” 

“Oh, that’s different. Here’s one for your 
Grandfather Parker. Here’s another for him. 
Wait! Here’s one looks like a birthday card.” 

“Oh, boy!” 

“Here’s two more.” 
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“LOOKING 10 YEARS 
YOUNGER SINCE 
BRILLO CAME BACK!“ 


NX) 


Oh—how sadly your beauti- 
ful aluminum pots and pans 
aged while Brillo was away at 
war! But now—Brillo is back 
—and how they shine again! 
Brillo’s tidy, tight-knit metal 
° fiber pads and special-formula 

polishing soap make pots 
\ [it and pans gleam like silver— 
My 


and fast! Get Brillo Soap 
Pads; or Brillo Cleanser— 
separate pads and soap. 

KEEPS ALUMINUM BRILLIANT 
MWe, MA BUY WAR BONDS Py Ww 
PEARCE 

GL Woot 
BLANKETS 















y America's 
Oldest 
Blanket Mill | 







Lovely Pearce Blankets for Christ- 
mas—a grand thought. . . . But 
more important now is the purchase 
of another War Bond—a gift of con- 
fidence to our boys at the front. A 
few Pearce Blankets are in the stores 
to meet pressing needs—All wool 
pre-war quality with deep, soft nap 
that means so much in warmth and 
comfort. See them, but defer buy- 
ing until necessity prompts. 


$9.95 to $17.95 


Write for sample swatch 


eae 


WooiFoam 





leaves sweaters, blankets, 
woolens soft, fluffy — really 
clean. At notions, art needle- 
work, and housewares de- — 
partments. 25¢. 


Made Jor Wool by c Wool Firm 


WOOLFOAM CORPORATION 
16A West 20th St., New York 11, N.Y. 


Of minor 
burns, cuts 
and skin 
Tt tty 


UNGUENTINE 
promotes heal- 
ing because it is 


antiseptic and non-irritating. 


But that’s not all; 


Unguentine does THREE things: 


1. It relieves the pain 

2. It fights infection 

3. It promotes healing — 
usually without a scar. 


UNGUENTINE is the thing to 
use for Home First Aid. It 
gives you three-way action. 
Handy tubes or family-size 
jars at all drugstores. 





--.-4 little, 


Christmas."’ Easy to care 
for... radiant with cheer 
...one ofthese little song- 
sters will bring endless 
hours of light-hearted 
happiness. This Christ- 
mas, give a canary 
—the perfect gift. 


THE LARGEST SELLING 
BIRDSEEDINU.S. = 






Special--to get acquainted, we’ll mail 
you these 6 full-size 10c-Packets seeds 
‘or just 10c--Tomato, Radish, Carrot, 
\Beet, Lettuce. Send dime today! 
| Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE-- 
all the best Flowers, Vegetables. 
W.ATLEE BURPEE CO. >= 
470 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
(or) 470 Burpee Building, Clinton, lowa 


arm aU 
7) BLUING 


ECONOMICAL 


EASY TO USE 
ee 


FOR HER MERRIER CHRISTMAS... 


—..- 


“The Singing Gift That Lives” 


Delight her with this different gift 
golden-voiced canary 
... to sing your wishes fora ‘‘Merry 
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“Oh, boy!” 
“That’s all.” 
“Gee, thanks.”’ He trotted inside with 
the precious letters. ““‘Hey, mom! Look!” 
She smiled as he tore them open. The first 
was a card from Terry White, with a picture 
of a small kewpie-faced boy in overalls. It 
read: 

















Hurrah for you, you’re nine. 
That's why I’m dropping you a line. 


Underneath the “Happy Birthday” was 
scrawled, “‘ You can play on my trumpet any 
time you want. Signed, Terry W.”’ 

Howie squealed, but his mother said 
dryly, ‘‘Except when your grandfather’s 
home.” 

The second card was from Will Jordan. It 
showed a youngster scrubbing his own ears. 
The text read: 


Because you're pine 
line 
brine 
mine 
thine 
Sine 


Nine! 


And had a big black check after ‘‘Nine!”’ 
Inside was: 


Roses are red—yoo-hoo! 

Violets are blue—yoo-hoo! 

All my wishes for a happy birthday 
Are for who? Who? You-ou! 


“Who’s the third from, mom?”’ 

“Open it.” 

He grimaced and slashed at the flap. A 
broad grin spread his mouth. It was from 
Abelard the cat. He read: 


Meeow, meow, meowie! 
Happy Birthday to Howie! 


It had a big picture of a Persian cat, which 
could have been Abelard except that Abelard 
was Siamese. 

“That was your grandfather’s idea.”’ 

He was disappointed. “‘Gramps sent it?” 

“Well, not the cat.” 

He blinked. “‘Oh, he couldn’t, could he?” 

“T guess not.” 

Nothing from dad! he thought and was 
silent. 

He followed his mother into the kitchen. 
The flour, baking powder, ‘salt, sugar and 
shortening were neatly arranged on the 
porcelain table. His lips quivered. 

“Oh, boy!’”’ He sat on the high metal 
stool and watched. “Gonna bake?” 

“Maybe.” 

“They haven’t got birthday cards at the 
front lines,’ he said absently; and quickly, 
“Biscuits?” 


pas 


—that’s the bargain ScotTowels give you! 


Why burden yourself with needless kitchen work these busy wartime 
days? For only a penny a day, ScotTowels take the drudgery out of 
dozens of kitchen chores. 


These fresh, clean towels that you don’t have to wash not only 
save precious time and energy. They cut down laundering—and 
at the same time help protect family health. 


The supply is limited —war needs come first. Large quantities 
of Scott paper products are going to our armed forces and to war 
industries—so your dealer may not always have ScotTowels on hand. 


“Maybe.” The makers of ScotTowels are doing everything possible to see 
Notgbread£” that the supply is distributed fairly. If your dealer is out of stock 
“No.” 


today, try him again tomorrow! Strong, dependable ScotTowels are 


His fingers twisted at his sides. He looked ae 
worth waiting for! 


up at her and looked down again. Abelard 
came out from his corner, yawned smugly, 
rubbed his back against Howie’s legs and 
wisely sat down against the wall. 

“T want a chocolate-inside-and-outside 
cake with chocolate polka dots on a choco- 
late icing!’’ The words came rushing out of 
Howie’s mouth. When it was all said he 
folded his hands behind his back and flut- 
tered his eyelashes, as though he could 
hardly believe that it was he who had said it. 

(Continued on Page 73) 


Conserve your ScotTowels for essential duties 


When Victory comes, you can enjoy all the ScotTowels you 
want. In the meantime, you’ll get more benefit from your 
limited supply by saving them for essential uses—such as: 


Wiping milk bottles 
Flouring fish or cutlets 
Draining salad greens 
Catching vegetable peels 
Cleaning top of stove 
Taking scraps from sink 






Draining fried food 
Drying hands 
Bibbing the baby 
Drying pots and pans 
Mopping up ‘“‘spills’’ 
Wiping greasy pans 


Scotlowels 


save laundering...and 
help protect family health 


Ii Your Copy is Late 


Because of the uncertainties of 
wartime transportation, many 
periodicals will frequently be late 
arriving at destination. If your 


Journat or Reference Library or- 
der does not reach you on time, 
please do not write complaining of 
delay. The delay is caused by con- 
ditions arising after your copy or 
order has left Philadelphia. 


Trademark ‘‘ScotTowels’’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Just think what kind of peas they are. Del Mog 
sorts out all the “flavor robbers.” You dog’t get a 


“d 
of the immature, tasteless peas. You don’t get any o 
size or starchy ones, either. 


THIS FLAVOR WILL DO IT EVERY TIME! What you do get are the“middle sizes.” Some smal ) 


peas for delicacy—some more mature for richnessey 
the finest of each size blended together for flavor firsts 



































And no wonder Del Monte Earby Gaiden Peas can h 
you keep plain meats popular! 












BOTTOM ROUND GETS 
TOP WELCOME if you 
have it Swiss style 
with Carly Garden Peas 
alongside. That’s be- 
cause you get peas 
of different sizes. 
“Same size, all-alike- 
in-flavor’” peas can’t 
match this blend! 





BOOST FOR MEAT BALLS: 
Pile ‘em in a pastry 
shell — gravy and all 
— ring the whole sa- 
vory creation with 
hot buttered Del 
Monte Garly Garden 
Peas —packed young 
and tender to give 
you flavor first. 


STEP UP YOUR STEWS: 
(lamb, veal, beef) 
with a generous por- 
tion of Carly Garden 
Peas. Mighty close to 
home-grown peas, 
except that you get 
only the tastiest 
“middle sizes” — the 
most tempting of all. 










































(Continued from Page 71) 

‘Tis mother pretended not to hear. Her face 
vas strangely flushed, and the boy knew that 
{ he left this moment she would cry in her 
pron. He shifted from one foot to the other 
d regarded the cat severely. ‘“‘Mom, do 


“TJ don’t think so.” 
“Not even chocolate cake?” 
“Probably not.” 
dl! He knelt and stroked Abelard’s back. ‘I 
det Abelard would. See, he winks. That 
means he would.” 
| “Tt means nothing except that he likes to 
have you stroke his back.” 
. He got up and smacked his lips. ‘‘I hada 
aste for it too.” 
“For what?” 
~ “You know.” ; 
She chuckled. ‘‘Very well, Howie. Choco- 
ate inside and outside.” 
He knew he had driven the clouds away. 
‘With polka dots.” 
“What are polka dots?” 
“Those little bits of chocolate. They’re 
reat. Do you want me to go to the store?”’ 
EO No.;’ 
_ He beamed his admiration at her. “You 
wouldn’t have the polka dots in the pan- 
?” He locked his chubby hands about 
er arm. ‘“‘Oh, boy!” 
| “Are you going to let me make this cake 
or not?” 
_ He was motionless for fully sixty seconds. 


stroke the cat, he maintained a terrible 
ence for many long minutes. But when 
he cake was in the oven he could contain 
imself no longer. 
“Mom!’’ 
“Yes?” 
“Mom?” 
“T said yes!” 
“You can do everything.” 
aE can? ” 
“Sure you can.” 
“I’m glad someone thinks so.” 
“T bet that cake’s good.” 
“T hope it is. After all the work ——” 
“The frosting too.” 
“Oh, take a spoon and lick the bowl!” 
“Really?” 
“Really.” 
“Gee, thanks, mom. Want a little taste?” 
“e No.”’ 
“No what?” he asked brightly. 
“No, thanks.” 
He scraped eight teaspoons of chocolate 
batter from the bowl, and then he stood 
about again, his hands dug into his pockets. 
“Howie, why don’t you run out and 
play?” 
| “TI don’t know.” 

She glanced at him sharply. “Or go to get 
your hair cut.” ! 

He grumbled and meandered through the 
kitchen to the dining room, to the living 
room, to the sun parlor, to the living room, 
to the dining room and, finally, out-of-doors. 

The street was narrow and studded with 
trees. The houses were small, hardly any 
with a full second story. But every parlor 
window had its narrow, red-fringed flag 
with from one to four service stars. When he 


him solemnly. Will he come? he wondered. 
Will he come today? 


He wartcuep two small squirrels racing 
each other up the dead poplar in the back 
yard. One carried a heel of rye bread in its 
mouth and the other had none. Howie went 
into the kitchen to fetch dry crusts for the 
have-not, but both squirrels had disappeared 
when he returned. He left the bread under a 
tall elm, which they were sure to visit some- 
time during the day. 

As he was musing, a swarthy-faced boy 
rode up on a bicycle. Howie studied the 
other’s glistening black hair. 

“Hey! Who you looking at?” 

“You,” Howie returned calmly. The other 
was his own size. 

“Like what you see?”’ 

“T don’t know.” 

“Wanna make something of it?”’ 

“Could be.” Cautiously, Howie eyed the 
lad’s shoulders and arms. “How old?” 


By compressing his lips and kneeling to. 


strolled about he thought these stars eyed 


Mee eS SS OF. 


“Eleven.” 

“No kidding?” 

“T said eleven! How about you?” 

“Nine.”” Howie dropped his ¢yes. “‘Go- 
ing on ten.” 

“Oh!” Now the other grinned broadly. 
“Who you looking at?” 

mousy: 

“Like what you see?” 

Howie crimsoned. The other was eleven. 
“T guess so.” 

“That’s better,” Eleven said triumphantly. 
“Say, are you Langley?” 

“Yeah.” : 

“Here’s the telegram they asked me to 
give your mother.”’ Playfully he thrust the 


Sat FEO S84 NERS 


In desperation Howie fetched his coaster 
wagon. He hoisted the old hulk upon the 
wagon and dutifully dragged him the pre- 
scribed four blocks up and four blocks back, 
while Joseph looked on with drooping eyes. 

“How far did you take him?”’ the mistress 
asked when they returned. 

Wearily, Howie bounded the limits of the 
trip. His shirt was wet with perspiration. 

“Good!” said Mrs. Walsingham. “‘ Now 
you poor, tired fellow’’—to the dog—“ you 
must rest. He hasn’t walked so far since we 
came back from Miami.’”’ She studied the 
boy. “I have something for you, Howie.” 

“Yes’m.” 

““Guess.”’ 


envelope at the boy, struck Howie across the ~ 


chest and rode off. 

“Come back here!’’ Howie shouted. He 
tucked the telegram into his pocket, shot his 
fists up and stuck his jaw out. “‘Come back 
an’ Ill pulverize you!’”’ He ran after ‘the 
bicycle for half the block, while the con- 
scripted messenger merely jeered. 

Howie gave up near the Walsinghams’ 
place. Puffing, he walked around through 
the back, where Mrs. Walsingham, who was 
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BY VIRGINIA SCOTT MINER 


Who was that woman who used to 
say 
“Give me a giddy gift any day— 

Give me things that sparkle and 
shine 

With a uselessness almost divine; 

Give me things that I’d like to try 

But never, never would just go 
buy’’? 


Who was she? Well, I might 
remember, 
But, Santa, ths is a new December. 
The things J want are brand-new 
tires 
And sun-porch screens made of 
copper wires; 
I could use rib roasts for the 
yawning roaster, 
And how I'd love a pop-up toaster. 


I'd almost settle (oh, change most 
utter) 

For some country eggs and a pound of 
butter! 


BRARARAA 


an elderly widow, usually ate candy as she 
read under a parasol. Often he crept in un- 
der the hedge and shouted “Boo!” and she 
leaped up with her hand over her bosom and 
screamed. When she saw who it was she gig- 
gled until tears trickled down her crimsoned 
cheeks. Today she was eating peanut brittle 
with her paper-backed mystery. 

“Mrs. Walsingham! Can I walk your 
dog?”’ 

“Howard Langley!” she shrieked. ‘‘For a 
moment I thought it was ‘The Horror’!”’ She 
heaved a sigh and raised her spectacles from 
her nose. “‘ Well, it is nice of you to drop in.” 

“That’s okay,’”’ he said. “It’s my birth- 
day, and I want to do a good deed just like a 
boy scout. How about the dog—h’m?”’ 

She creaked as she bent forward and 
studied the old Boston bull, who was sound 
asleep at her feet. “I’m sure Joseph would be 
delighted. He used to do a mile every day.” 

But Joseph would not walk. He moved 
one bulky side at a time and stopped to wag 
his satchel jaw. 

“Come on, Joseph!’’ pleaded Howie. 
“Come on, you big cow!”’ Joseph merely 
blinked, and his jaw nearly scraped the walk. 


HE was too polite to guess. A catcher’s 
mitt, a fielder’s glove or a basketball? “I 
can’t guess, Mrs. Walsingham.” 

With a little squeal she lifted her huge 
purse and produced it. “‘A picture of Joseph 
in a leather frame. It was taken when I first 
got him.” 

The boy looked dumfounded. A picture of 
that fat old cow when he was a skinny little 
dog! 

“You’ve been so nice to Joseph that I 
want you to have it for your room. Like it?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“T’m glad.” 

“Thank you very much, Mrs. Walsing- 
ham.” As he went through the gate he 
thought Joseph, again slumped in an un- 
lovely heap at his mistress’ feet, was grinning 
maliciously. 

Muttering to himself, Howard sauntered 
toward Flutterbach’s Fancy Fruits and Gro- 
ceries. He threaded through the customers 
to the back counter. ““Mr. Flutterbach, 
want me to deliver anything for you?” 

“Sure thing, Howie.’’ The proprietor 
sputtered while his palsied fingers counted 
blue ration stamps. “‘Why you didn’t want 
to work last week?”’ 

“Last week wasn’t my birthday.” 

“And this week?”’ 

“You know.” 

“How should I know?” 

“Tt’s my birthday.” 

“And so you want to deliver. Three dozen 
eggs, maybe?” 

“They just dropped, Mr. Flutterbach.”’ 

“Or when you left Mrs. Zagreb’s order on 
the curb to pinch-a-hit in a baseball game?”’ 

“Someone stole the groceries that time. 
Gee, you don’t want me, Mr. Flutterbach?”’ 

“Who said that?’ the other groaned. 
“Here, deliver a five-pound sack of sugar to 
the Gradys. And please, Howie, don’t put it 
down in a rain puddle.” 

“Who? Me?” asked Howard, and he 
toiled faithfully most of the afternoon. He 
carried flour and sugar and, easiest of all, he 
helped to watch the baby buggies when the 
mothers were inside the store. 

“If you go scrub your hands,” Mr. 
Flutterbach called wisely, ‘you can take 
samples from the bulk raisins and from the 
medium-size prunes too.” 

Howard moved quickly. 
working in the grocery. 

“Here’s fifty cents,’’ said the proprietor at 
the end of two and a half hours. 

“Fifty!” 

“Too much?” 

“T’m nine years old today, Mr. Flutter- 
bach, and I thought ——’”’ 

The grocer shrugged, but his eyes twinkled. 
“Well, eggs you didn’t break today. Here! 
Ninety cents, right?”’ 

“Oh, boy! Gee, thanks.” 

“All right, it’s all right. Happy birthday, 
Howie!” 


He enjoyed 


Clutching his earnings in his fist, the boy 
ran half the way home. But on his own cor- 
ner he stopped short. Terry White was com 
ing down the street with a large flying model 
of a Stuka. The late sunlight glistened from 
the thin paper plastered over the ribs. 

“Hi, Terry!” 

“Hi, Howie!”’ 

““Gee, thanks for the birthday card.” 

“Yah. You’re welcome.” 

“Yah?” mocked Howie. 

“Okay. Yes.” 

Yahi” 
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And if a candle breaks in two 
Or wobbles in the holder, 

Some Texcel Tape will fix it up 
Before youre seconds older. 


For Texcel is an improved tape 
Whose ‘stick-um's” bonded on. 


I¢ won't come off, it wont dry out 


Its one, like grass and lawn. 





Made by Industrial Tape Corporation 
A Division of Johnson & Johngon 
New Brunswick, N.J, 


When wrapping Christmas packages 
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To brighten them with Texcel Tape- 
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Present for the house 


“T said ‘Yes.’ Go chase a rabbit.” 

“Okay, where?” 

““Gwan, before I pulverize you.” 

‘Going to fly her?” 

“Over to the school grounds.” 

“‘What’re we waiting for?”’ 

So Terry went striding rapidly down the 
street with the flying model supported in 
both hands, and Howie followed him at a 
dogtrot, touching the plane now and then 
for comfort and a sense of participation. 

In the school grounds Terry wound the 
rubber-band motor while Howie hovered 
above him. When the model rumbled and 
took off like a big dragonfly the youngsters 
flapped their arms and ran hooting and 
whistling down the field. Suddenly the plane 
was caught ina draft. It swept up, stood on 
its tail and slid ignominiously into the dust. 

Another trial, and eight or ten lads as- 
sembled on the iron picket fence. Each time 
the plane came to earth someone shouted, 
“Bang! Bang! I shot down a Jap!” 

“Tf you shoot our plane down, Sammy 
Clay,” Howie stormed, ‘‘you’re a spy!”’ 

“That’s a Stuka. Who’s a spy?” 

“Whoever shoots down our plane.” 

“Tt’s a Stuka. I shot it down.” 

“Then you're a spy.” 

Sammy Clay leaped from the fence and 
advanced menacingly. “How old are you?”’ 

“‘He’s nine,”’ Terry said. ““You can’t hit 
him. His father pilots a B-17.” 

“Oh, I can’t? My father’s in the Air 
Force too.” 

“Yeah, but he’s a grease monkey.” 

“Without my father the plane would 
never stay up in the air.” 

“Yeah, and without Howie’s father it 
would never come down in one piece.” 

Sammy _ shrugged. 

“How old is he, any- 
way?” 

“You're at least two 


years older,” Terry re- P, wl Ge flec Z “Maybe I better 


turned stubbornly. 


“Well, I’m twelve. By W. E. Farbstein the cherub muttered. 


Are you his brother?” 


“No, but ——” Why a woman expects he paraded noncha- 
Sammy picked up a A perfect husband lantly into the bath- 
piece of wood and Is really very strange. room with two wind- 
placed it upon his own For if she collects up motorboats and a 
shoulder. “Dare you A perfect husband, _ small sailboat, and 


knock the chip off!” 
he challenged. 

Uneasily Terry made 
a sign to Howie to 
watch the plane. ‘We 
came here to fly our model,” he grumbled. 

“Dare!” 

“Go ahead, Terry!’ Howie danced’ up 
and down. ‘Knock it off! Sock it!’ 

“Dare you! Go ahead.” Sammy stuck 
his face out until his nose was two inches 
from Terry’s face. 

““Go ahead, Terry!’’ Howie hooted. ‘‘ Bust 
him one!” 

With a grimace Terry flipped the chip 
from his opponent’s shoulder. Instantly 
Sammy’s fists came up. The left struck 
Terry’s arm, the right smacked his chest and 
sent him toppling. 


Lie a fury Howie came forward. “You 
big spy!” he shrieked. His arms flailed and 
missed, but he butted his head into Sammy’s 
stomach and went down clinging to the 
bigger lad’s knees. 

By this time Terry was up again. “You 
let him alone!” he bellowed. But two older 
boys seized his wrists and held him. For 
Howie, with his left cheek bruised to a 
purplish crescent under the eye, was sitting 
triumphantly upon Sammy’s chest. 

Everyone laughed. They cheered and 
picked Howie up on their shoulders and car- 
ried him about, chanting, ““The winnah! 
The winnah!”’ 

But Sammy arose and rushed at Terry. 
He struck the older boy in the nose and 
Terry began to bleed copiously. When they 
let Howie down, the culprit kicked viciously 
at the fuselage of the Stuka, and fled. 


Not until late afternoon did Howie turn 
homeward. The right knee of his trousers 
was torn. His handkerchief was soaked red 
with Terry’s nosebleed. He was the calm 


What does she have to change? 
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owner of one shiner, but it was painful and 
he did not want to think about it. He had 
spent two hours helping to repair the plane, 

Walking home, Howie put his hands into 
his pockets and discovered that he had lost 
seventy cents. He hurried back to the 
schoolyard and kicked about in the cinders 
and the dirt. A quarter, a dime and two 
pennies came to light. He was still the loser, 
but it was difficult for him to figure out by 
exactly how much. As he scuffed his shoes 
over the area of the struggle he saw the tele- 
gram. He had forgotten it! Carefully h 
picked it up, rubbed off the cinder dust and 
transferred the grime from his hands to it. 
Again he stuffed the envelope into his 
pocket. But he could find no more coins. 


‘Wauen he entered the house he was carry- 
ing a thirty-five-cent bunch of flowers in his 
fist. His pockets bulged with a ten-cent bag 
of red peppermint candies, but he had twelve 
cents left in cash toward War Stamps. 

“Why, Howard Langley!” 

“Happy birthday, mom!”’ he said exuber- 
antly and presented the flowers. He did not — 
try to hide his face. “I worked in the store at 
Flutterbach’s. I flew a Stuka and fell. Ask 
Terry White.” 

“Where’s Terry?” 

“He tore his knee too. He fell on his face 
and got a bloody nose.” 

She nodded quietly. Her heart ached for 
that purple bruise under his eye, but she did 
not scold. The true account might not be re- — 
vealed for weeks, and since time immemorial 
the knees of boys’ trousers had been known 
to tear in the great crises of their youth, and 
their eyes occasionally to be hung with welts. 
She had no doubt that the fight had started 

because of something 
Howard had done, or 
had not done; it usu- 
ally did. 


take my bath now,” 


She felt better when 


Abelard following 
softly. It could not 
be so painful. Howie’s 
baths inevitably re- 
sulted in splashed walls 
and floors and drenched curtains, but a boy 
cannot be a sailor without sloshing water. 

However, he was not long in the tub. No 
sooner had he started the race between the 
motorboats and the sailboat, from his chest 
to the faucet, than again he remembered 
something. Thoughtfully, he explored his 
ears and between his toes, and got out. The 
water looked dirty enough. Abelard lay near 
the radiator and watched him. 

He brushed his forelock because his grand- 
father always noticed hair first. If your hair 
was brushed he could forgive anything. But 
when he looked for his trousers, they had al- 
ready been put into the laundry hamper. He 
pondered upon that, but it was time to listen 
to The Dragon,a radio program which adver- 
tised a let-you-sleepghocolate powder, while 
it recited the terrible adventures of two 
sixteen-year-olds in the jungles of Burma. 

“Nice to see your hair: combed for a 
change,”’ said his grandfather. 

Howie ran his fist over the carefully 
dressed forelock and yawned, although The 
Dragon was signing off from an old temple 
where he was, at the moment, tied to a sac- 
rificial block with a knife of obsidian de- 
scending toward his throat. 

“How did things go today, Howie? 
Didn’t have a fight with anyone, did you?” 

“Fight?” 

“Terry had a bloody nose. Your trousers 
were torn.’’ Mr. Parker tapped his finger 
under his eye. 

“Boy!” said Howie, gazing curiously at 
his grandfather’s cheek. The other sighed. 
The lad was not listening. 

Over the soup Mr. Parker exchanged 
puzzled glances with Howie’s mother. Even 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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he spirit of good will rules the Christmas There’s a whole story of hospitality in the 
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On the farm or in the city... in old-fashioned tub or 
new-fangled washer, it’s hard to wear out a Pequot. 
Women have known this for four generations. Other 
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pick size tabs, and double-tape selvages for extra 
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BY JESSE STUART ; : 


These timbered hills are foreign 
hills to me; 
These skies that float above are 
alien skies; 
And in these rugged hills wind is 
not free 
As it is in my own green paradise. 
I do not know these groundhog 
slick-worn holes; 
I do not know the green ferns on 
these bluffs; 
I do not know where root the 
blinded moles. 
I’m alien here, for I’ye not, seen 
enough 


Of lonely shacks beside the 
lonesome water, 
Of peach trees blooming on the 
springtime hills, 
Of autumn hills and fuzzy-wuzzy 
fodder 
And morning-scented smells of 
moonshine stills. 
I’m alien to all lands except my own; 
I’m alien to the lands that hold no 
dead 
Of mine: I shall rerun to earth I’ve 
known, 
To rugged slopes that give me 
daily bread. 





(Continued from Page 74) 
during the main course Howie’s gaze was 
dreamy. ‘‘Gramps, what do you think ——” 
he began and swallowed the rest; he should 
not be mentioning his dad, when everybody 


was probably thinking the same. But what . 


could Captain Langley be doing now? 

The table was cleared. His mother got up 
and brought in the coffee for Mr. Parker and 
the milk for herself and Howie. Then she 
switched the lights out. Howie felt lonely 
sitting that moment in the dark, except that 
he could feel Abelard rubbing against his 
ankles. Lights appeared in the doorway— 
ten candlelights on a huge chocolate cake 
carried by his mother. 

“Nine and one to grow on!”’ said his 
grandfather. 

“‘Ha-appy burrthdaay to-uh you,’ they 
sang while the boy stared at the candles. 
His mother’s voice was tremulous, his grand- 
father’s deep and not quite steady. “‘Ha-appy 
burrthdaay lo-uh you! Ha-aa-aa-ppy burthhh- 
daay, deerr Howeeee! Happy birthday to 
you!” 

“Blow, blow!” cried Mr. Parker. 

Howie’s eyes blazed. 

“Come on, blow!” 

“Have you made a wish?” 

He took a deep breath. 

“Make a wish.” 

“T did.” 

“Then blow! The candles are dripping.” 

“T’'ll help him.” 

“No you don’t, father!” 

“T wish—I wish,’ Howie mumbled to 
himself, rolling his eyes up, ‘‘I wish for all 
good things and happy birthdays for every- 
body, including me, and for dad to come 
home.” He blew hard. Only four candles 
went out. Mr. Parker gave a little secret 
blow and extinguished another. Quickly 
Howie blew out the other five: 

“Rah!” 

He tried to cut the cake himself, but his 
mother had to help. 

“T forgot to get a haircut.” 

“Tomorrow will do as well.” 

He opened his presents. A new jackknife 
with a gauge, corkscrew and some other 
gadgets from Gramps; pajamas, a book and 
a set of paints from mom, and a huge solid 
model of a B-17 —— 

“From dad!” 

“T thought that’s what he would probably 
have got you,” mom said. He had been 
away ten long months; all the emptiness of 
the days and the nights gathered suddenly 
in her heart and she could only sit there, 
twisting her handkerchief in her fingers. 

Howie glanced at them sitting numbly on 
either side of him, and knew what they were 
thinking. ““Oh, boy! Oh, boy!” he said and 
opened and shut the blades of the knife. 
“Wait till Terry sees it. Oh, boy!” 


It was a long evening. He wore the new 
pajamas and set up the model of the B-17 


on the living-room rug, and was as gay as 
could be. On special occasions he could s 
up a half hour later, which he us 
stretched until nine-fifteen. But he was lo: 
to stay with them tonight. He sneak 
Abelard into the bedroom, kissed 
mother and grandfather good night, and 1: 
silently in the dark, listening. 

The Siamese had chosen to lie on his le 
and the boy could barely stir without di 
lodging him, but Howie waited expectant] 
When he dozed off the cat moved up at 
tucked his head into the warm armpit. _ 

He did not know when Abelard was take 
away from him. He knew only that he fe 
lighter. He took off into the wind for | 
routine check and suddenly realized that t 
had a passenger. No one had said anythir 
to him about a passenger, but he did n¢ 
mind. It was an uneventful trip and whe 
they had returned through the clouds tl} 
sun was rising in the east like a fiery orang 
He waited for his signal, made a three-poir 
landing and taxied in gracefully. 


Howie awoke: it was morning! Hj 
yawned. He could hear Abelard’s tongue i 
that saucer of milk in the kitchen. 
stiffened, but it was-only the dawn transpo 
with the Western mail. He leaped out ¢ 
bed and strode barefoot over the cool linc 
leum. The crows were still stripping “ 
cherry tree. . 

Unceremoniously he marched to his td 
box and turned it over. But he winced at th 
clatter and the clear rolling of the marbles 
he should not have done that this morning 
And yet, his hands went automatically toth 
cork pad. He hesitated again as he liftes 
the hammer. 

“What are we waiting for?” a calm voic' 
asked. A strong hand snatched at anothe 
hammer and the colored pieces of woor 
danced under the blows. 

* “Father!” 

“SEI SOM 

“Oh, dad!’’ He clung to the strong ches} 
and then realized it was a pajama coat anc 
not a uniform. “Captain!” | 

“T came in late last night.’’ The blue eye! 
twinkled. “‘ What did you do to the telegram 
I sent?” 

Howie stuttered, “It’s in—in the laundry 
I guess.”’ 

“T thought so.”” Again the hammer lifted 
“Well, what are we waiting for?” 
The boy searched the brown face. “Di 

you get any medals, dad?” 

“A bushelful!’” He winked at the shiner. 
“T see—so did you!”’ 

The two hammers began to beat a merci- 
less tattoo upon the cork board. Outside the 
crows complained over their breakfast. The 
Siamese entered, leaped upon the bed an 
tried to sleep in the din. The sunlight poured 
through the windows and filled every corner 
with a white, happy glow. The cardinal’s 
song made the air stand still. 


et, | 
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Take them in combination with other food elements 
which authorities agree are necessary for best results! 


All the world knows today that many peo- 
ple need extra vitamins for better health and 
keen vitality. It is also known today that 
vitamins do not work alone. They work as 
a team with certain, other food elements. 
Hence, more and more, authorities are in- 
sisting ‘““Take your vitamins in food!” 

One of the reasons vitamins are so effec- 
tive in Ovaltine is that Ovaltine is a concen- 
trated all-round building food. It contains 
other food elements that enable vitamins and 
minerals to work together effectively as a 
team. 

For example, Vitamin D can’t do its com- 
plete job unless you have plenty of calcium 


and phosphorus, as found ina glass of Oval- 
tine made with milk. Vitamin A can’t func- 
tion fully unless you also have plenty of 
high-quality protein, such as Ovaltine sup- 
plies. Vitamin B, can’t spark food into 
energy unless it has fuel-food to work on. 
To get this important “teamwork”, doctors 
urge “Take your vitamins in food!” 

Ovaltine also is the most delicious way to 
take your vitamins! And it costs very little 
for all it gives you! So why not turn to 
Ovaltine as thousands are doing, for a 
better, more delicious way to get the extra 
vitamins and minerals you need, for better 
health and all-round vitality! 


EWS! 70 Get More Good trom Vitamins 
try this DELICIOUS WAY! 






3 OUT OF EVERY 4 PEOPLE need extra vita- | 
mins or minerals—according to Govern- 
ment reports. Reasons for this include 
vitamin deficiencies of many modern foods 
—also loss of vitamin-mineral values due 
to shipping, storing and cooking. 
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FLINT 
HAM SLICER 


The tip is perfectly 
shaped to cut around 
the bone and get every 
bit of precious meat. \ 
Wonderful for leg of 
lamb, roll roasts. Hollow 
ground 92-inch blade. 
You'll be thrilled with each of the 
six styles of FLINT Hollow Ground 
Cutlery. There’s a correct blade 
for every cutting need—and 
they're all skillfully hollow ground 
to long-lasting keenness... set 
in choice imported hardwood 
handles, shaped and balanced 
to feel just right in the hand. 
You can get them NOW at 
leading stores, though 
quantities are limited. 
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FLINT PARING KNIFE—this little knife pares paper thin without \ i) 
tiring your hands. Hollow ground 3-inch blade, uf 


Geneva Forge, Inc. 
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FLINT UTILITY KNIFE—in-between size for poultry, trimming 


meats and close carving tasks. Hollow ground 5-inch blade, 
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FLINT STEAK SLICER—cuts steaks and dinner meats so per- 
fectly, so easily. Hollow ground 8-inch blade. 





FLINT FRENCH COOK'S KNIFE—just right for mincing and 
cutting vegetables for salads, Hollow ground 8-inch blade, 





FLINT ROAST SLICER—cuts dinner meats into even slices with 
least effort. Hollow ground 9-inch blade. 
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THE PERFECT GIFT 
FOR THE MAN IN YOUR LIFE! 


If he likes everything “just so” when he's host, set 

* before him this handsome bleached mahogany Flint Host 

Table Set. Contains roast slicer, ham slicer, utility knife, 

each snug in its own edge-protecting socket. Hollow 

ground blades of chrome vanadium cutlery steel, set in 
handles of genuine Macassar ebony. 
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SHOULDER THE SKY 


(Continued from Page 27) 


who had tricked their parents into signing 
papers so they could go to sea with the 
Merchant Marine. 

“How is it?” the young boy named Oryel 
kept asking when he came out to dump the 
garbage in the hamper. ‘‘ How is it, fellows?” 

“Tt’s fine. How is it with you?”’ 

He looked at the water down close to the 
ship and then glanced up at us. “It’s a good 
deal, but you guys got the best of it. When 
I’m old enough, I’m goin’ in the Air Corps.” 

When we talked with the men of other 
outfits, we talked of the places they were 
from, what they had done before they came 
in, and how good it would be to get back. We 
talked of our girls, and looked at their 
pictures, and tried to imagine what they 
would be doing. We didn’t talk much about 
our jobs, except to worry a little about 
things we might run into, things we couldn’t 
anticipate. But that is unsatisfying talk and 
has no warmth in it. We soon gave it up. 

When we could, we wrote letters, not 
knowing when or where we would be able to 
mail them. It didn’t make much difference. 
We wanted to put on paper things we felt for 
our girls, our families and our friends. It was 
unimportant that we were riding westward 
in a task force, the busy little destroyers 
rushing forward and to the rear and far out 
to the sides, searching constantly. We sus- 
pected a submarine was trailing us. 

Rains swept across the decks quickly, wet- 
ting our paper, but we did not write about 
those things. We did not want to endangerthe 
security of our movement, and future move- 
ments; and, besides, the things we wanted 
to write about had nothing to do with the 
war. They were things we were trying to keep 
alive during the time of our absence. 

The darkness came from the sky, forcing 
the light down over the horizon. Soft copper 
glowed around the edges. A thin, wind- 
swept cloud, shaped like a hook, turned pink 


and faded to blue. Where the sun hac 
appeared, the pastel shades held, the a 
tinged with pale green. Slowly the 
came down, leaving stars. The, quiet ¢ 
looked like green ink. The glowing 
phorus seemed celestial. We watchec 
other ships of the convoy fading int 
night. After a while we could no longe 
them, but we sensed them out there. 

We sat staring into the darkness. 
hour of musical recording began on 
loud-speaker, the familiar tunes spreadi 
the sharp night air. 

When the last number had been plz 
the melody hung in the air. Our feet jin 
wanting to dance. Our arms ached to 
someone close, and we lay back on the ¢ 
staring into the sky. The stars were bril 
and clear, tropical stars, and they seem: 
hold an endless depth. They were i 
beautiful than any we had ever seen. W 
quietly, the boat rolling beneath us, feel 
voiceless unity with the unknown heay 
It was a glorious night, suited for the jo 
love, and somehow we felt it. We felt 
memory and speculation and a quiet « 
munion whispered into the night. 

The convoy rode on, zigzagging. 

One of the fellows who had been on | 
came onto the deck, stumbling and blir 
in the sudden exposure to darkness, ca 
our names furtively. 

“Here, over here! By the truck.” 

“Fellows, I swiped some pears.” 

We sat up quickly, seeing the vague 
line of the huge can. We were hungry. 
galley was so hot that a minute after 
stepped into it we were drenched ) 
sweat. It was now, in the cool evening, 
our hunger hit us. We ripped the can c 
with a combat knife and reached our hz 
into the warm juice. The luscious, soft p 
were sensual to the touch. We quickly 
them. While we were licking the sti 
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sweet juice from our fingers, the tall thin guy 
from Quartermaster, who waited table in the 
officers’ mess, came along the deck holding 
something white in his hand. He walked 
quietly and guardedly, and when he sat 
down he carefully concealed the white 
bundle beneath his bent legs. 

“TI got some cake,” he said finally. 

In all the voyage we had been unable to 
purloin any food, except the raw potatoes 
we took from the 
crates stored on the 
aft deck. We had told 
ourselves that, peeled 
and eaten in the 
night, they tasted a 
great deal like apples, 
though they had not. 
And now we had 
pears and cake in one 
evening. It seemed 
likeanimmense feast. 

He opened the 
white kitchen cloth. 
“Tt’s chocolate,” he 
said, “‘with icing. 
’ Chocolate icing.” ' 

“Oh, man!” 

We took the cake 
and lay back eating 
it, letting the rich 
loose crumbs fall 
down onto our necks. 
It seemed that noth- 
ing had ever tasted 
so good. After a 
while, we shuffled 
through the dark, 
back to the hatchway that led to our hold. 
The guard opened the heavy blackout cur- 
tain and we stepped quickly inside. We 
washed in the salty water and climbed into 
our bunks, feeling an intense gratitude. It 
didn’t make much difference what the next 
day held. This one had been very good. 


he asked. 


Just as we came up on deck in the morn- 
ing, we had an Abandon Ship alarm. They 
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YOULL MARRY ME 
AT NOON 


“You. wouldn’t like anybody who 


wasn’t afraid of you, would you?” 


She stood up. He caught at her 
hand, and as their fingers touched 
she was startled by the warm 
pleasure that swept over her. For 
a split second she had no reason- 
ing power. ... 


HIS was the first split second 

of its kind; the first small chink 

in a wall of icy certainty; the first 

time Scott Paige had ever known 
feeling to sweep away fact. 

You'll Marry Me at Noon, 

by Vina Delmar, is the story of a 

woman’s strength: 

its struggle with love, and its end. 
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were sounding more and more ‘frequently, 
and we knew we were getting deep into 
enemy waters. In the middle of the after- 
noon, another one sounded: We waited the 
moment we had learned it took for the Navy 
men to flash by, bounding in long sure strides 
to their gun positions, and then we lunged 
for our places at the rail. From the tension 
on the bridge, the officers holding their 
binoculars to the western horizon, we knew 
that something was 
coming. And then we 
saw them, two faint 
specks in the distant 
soft clouds. They 
were flying straight 
down the horizon, 
but they were too far 
away for us to iden- 


tify. 
The voice came 
over the loud- 


speaker: “The planes 
on our port have 
been identified as 
friendly!’’ And then 
the all-clear came. 

A few minutes 
later there was an- 
other Abandon Ship. 
The huge craft began 
turning and turning 
in the water. We 
watched our wake, 
bending off behind 
us, and searched the 
water with our eyes. 
Even when the all- 
clear sounded, the restlessness stayed with 
us. We tried to read or play cards, but in a 
few minutes we gave it up and moved about 
the ship. 

Alarm after alarm sounded from the 
ship’s loud-speaker as we crossed the flat, 
calm equatorial sea. The nights came down 
quickly. It seemed that we would never 
get there. 


its beginning, 
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SHOULDER THE SKY 


(Continued from Page 79) 

When we came on deck in the morning, 
other ships had joined us. Carriers rode far 
out on the horizon, their deep-cutting lines 
curving down from their flat tops to the 
water. They looked majestic and proud. We 
pointed them out to one another, excitement 
growing in us. 

Over the loud-speaker, orders came for our 
unit to assemble on the aft deck. An officer 
had stuck some maps against the hatch 
cover, and when we settled down he told us 
where we were going, when we would arrive. 
He indicated the section of the atoll we 
would use, and with a sweeping stroke of his 
finger he showed the area where the runway 
would go down. We listened carefully. We 
were getting close to our destination. 

In the thinning dusk of late afternoon, the 
carriers and their protective destroyers 
moved away. We watched them go. They 
looked large and vulnerable in the fading 
light. We hoped the submarine that had been 
trailing us would not follow them. 

“Here it is!”” We turned to the loud- 
speaker, waiting. ““The news has just come 
in. The War Department announced this 
evening that action is going satisfactorily 
in ——” He mentioned the islands where 
we were going, and then named the atoll 
where we would land. “It is ours!”’ 

The news, relayed by short wave from the 
West Coast thousands of miles behind us, 
that action on the islands in the darkness 
just ahead was satisfactory, left us strangely 
unsettled. We were going in on D day plus 
four. The infantry. had gone in first. They 
had taken the atoll, the news said, but the 
announcer did not make us joyous. We 
knew of battles that had gone on for days 
after they had reached a satisfactory point. 
It was the strange and unknown things that 
lay ahead which made each of us seem sud- 
denly isolated. 

We went below again to check our equip- 
ment, to make sure everything was ready. 
The guard pulled the thick blackout blanket 
to one side, and we stepped through and 
down onto the stairs. The light in the hold 
was dim and murky. The huge elevator 
cover in the center was filled with sleeping 
men. Most of them wore their undershorts, 
and nothing else. They sprawled in uneasy 
sleep, their rifles and equipment near by, 
using their life, preservers for pillows against 
the hard damp floor. 

We walked carefully through the naked 
sprawled bodies, and back to our bunks. 
Quietly, we checked our guns 
and gas masks, put extra cigar- 
ettes in our helmets, made sure 
that everything was ready. 

The quiet noises of sleeping 
men filled the hold, mingling 
with the stale odor of per- 
spiration. The ship’s engines 
throbbed through our bunks, 
rocking us easily. In a little 

while the tremulous shaking 
put us to sleep. 


Wits the first call, everyone 
hit the floor, packing quickly. 
It was a quarter after five. A 
‘heavy-set boy, his freckled face 
flushed with excitement, came 
running down the stairs. He 
had just come off guard duty. 

“TI saw this big flame away 
out on the horizon,’ he said 
excitedly. “‘It looked like the 
sun coming up quick. It was 
red. They say it was the car- 
rier. The Japs got our carrier!” 

Someone swore with quiet 
anger, and then everyone be- 
gan to talk, not about what lay , 
ahead, but about the carrier i ae 
that had been with us, but now ie ane 
was sinking. 

We wondered about her men. U 


Like travelers urgent to ar- 
rive, we all hurried tlfrough 
breakfast. The K.P.’s and cooks 
smacked the food down on our 
trays. “‘Shake a leg, bud, there’s 
a war on!” 
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We looked at the round-faced, stubby 
cook. “‘Naw!”’ 

“T heard a rumor,” he grinned. 

““Somebody’s trying to kid the troops.” 

He plunked the gummy cereal on our 
trays, and we moved on. 

“Thank God, it’s our last time in that 
furnace,”’ we said, coming onto the deck. 
Across the starboard rail, we could see the 
distant atolls. They lay, like pieces of dis- 
carded hemp, thin and barely seen on the 
edge of the water. 

Everything was ominously quiet in the 
early-morning light. The ships moved in 
slowly. We could see no cruisers or battle- 
ships, hear no sounds. It was unbelievably 
quiet. 

“There was fighting on the island last 
night,” an officer said, hurrying by. ““We 
can’t go in on schedule.” 

We turned back to the rail, staring ahead 
at the atolls. It was hard to believe that 
such tiny places were of great military value. 
Now we could see the growing silhouette of 
the trees, their tracery against the sky. We 
moved in closer. Huge green camouflaged 
LST’s leaned against the shore of the lagoon 
as if they had been hastily abandoned. Little 
landing craft moved about them, but we 
could see no other signs of life. Broad areas 
of palm stubble let the light through from 
the far side. It looked as if some gigantic 
and slovenly animal had grazed in those 
places, but we knew that was where the 
heavy fire had been laid. 

An officer on the bridge shouted unloading 
directions over the loud-speaker. The Ne- 
groes of the port battalion, stripped to the 
waist, hurried knowingly about their work, 
swearing and shouting and laughing. There 
was no place we could rest our packs and our 
rifles. We listened nervously for orders, our 
minds visualizing the way to keep our feet 
wide apart on the rope ladders, our hands on 
the vertical ropes. Keep moving, don’t block 
the ladder, don’t freeze on it: those were the 
things to remember. 

We didn’t know what we had expected, 
but it wasn’t this uneasy quiet. Aside from 
the ravaged areas, the island looked peace- 
ful. Hour after hour we circled it. Finally, 
one of the boats pulled in near the lagoon to 
unload. A slow, warm rain came down and 
floated the papers and cigarette butts off the 
deck and into the gray-blue water. The rain 
glistened on the black bodies of the men, 
cooling them, and turned our fatigues a deep 


green. 
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**Poor kid. She’s nice, but 
she hasn’t much style!”’ 


The boats were being lowered. Officers 
and a few noncoms went first, and, about 
three in the afternoon, we piled down the 
rope nets and dropped into the shallow 
boats. The sailor kicked the engine into 
action. We banged against the big ship a 
couple of times and then pulled away, 
headed straight for the shore. In a regular 
churning rhythm, huge sheets of water broke 
across the front of the landing craft and 
spread over us. We were too crowded to 
move, so we lowered our heads, letting the 
steel helmets keep the water from our faces, 
and waited for the crunching sound of the 
metal boat against the beach. 

We pulled in sidewise against a mangle of 
coral, coconut logs, cable and exploded 
docks. Ina moment, we were piling over the 
sides and into the rubble. The air had a 
peculiar stench to it: death is never familiar, 
but you know when it is present. No one 
here was laughing. The rain came down sud- 
denly, continuous and straight, like long 
hypodermics for the ruptured earth. 


We movep around the stalled jeeps and 
soaking barracks bags, over the exploded 
dock, and around the craters. A heavy 
wrecked Jap seaplane lay at the edge of the 
lagoon, and trucks and jeeps and tanks 
moved jerkily around a battered log tower. 

A captain stood ankle-deep in mud, his 
heavy face deep with lines of fatigue, and his 
head bent slightly forward against the rain. 
He was a huge man, over six feet two, and 
heavy. He lifted his long arm wearily. 
“Take that truck.” 

We piled in and sat down. The road that 
ran the length of the atoll was pock-marked 
with wide craters, buildings and huts were 
smashed, towers leaned crazily. The place 
had been completely wrecked by the shell- 
ing. The smell of destruction was still over 
the deep mud, where the jeeps and trucks 
growled in profane confusion. Pigs and 
chickens wandered about in the disorder, 
stunned and helpless, futilely looking for 
something to eat. Our truck was full, and we 
stood in the rain, the straps of our packs cut- 
ting into our shoulders, while the captain 
shouted at the drivers and flung his giant 
arms as if he would right the traffic with his 
hands. Finally, he saw our truck was still 
waiting. He wiped the rain from his face. 

“Get that thing out of here!’’ he shouted 
wearily. ‘“What you waiting for?”’ 

Swearing idly into the noise, the driver 
forced the nose of the truck into the bogged 
traffic. About two miles up the 
road, we were dumped and told 
to pitch our tents and dig in. 

“Dig foxholes! We'll get 
raids!’’ someone shouted to us. 

We shuffled about in the rain, 
wondering where the infantry 
was and, more important, where 
the enemy was. We found a 
spot near the beach where one 
coconut tree leaned against an- 
other, affording some protection 
from the rain, and buttoned our 
shelter halves together, pound- 
ing the stakes in with pieces of 
coral. Ammunition and fuel and 
supply trucks rumbled by; jeeps 
did not wait to pass them, but 
cut between the trees, around 
craters, and back onto the road. 

We crawled into the low tent, 
pulled off our wet shirts, and 
lit cigarettes. It seemed a dis- 
appointing way to end up in 
the combat area, a short dis- 
tance from the fighting. 

After a while we knew the 
rain wasn’t going to stop. 

We crawled out in our shorts 
and began digging foxholes 
By the time we had finished, 
we were steaming with sweat 
and warm rain. Mosquitoes 
and flies, more used to this 
climate than we were, drilled 
and nibbled at our skins. The 
tide was out, and we walked 
onto the reef. A bomb had ex- 
ploded a huge circular hole in 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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Get Dr. Scholl’s For Quick Relief 


oa is no need for you to suffer the tor- 
ment of painful feet and to hurt all over. 
Dr. Wm. M. Scholl, one of the foremost living 
authorities on diseases and deformities of the 
feet, has formulated a quick relief for practi- 
cally every common foot trouble. These clinic- 
tested, dependable reliefs are made under 
watchful Medical and Orthopedic supervision. 
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weight cushion, loops over fore 
part of foot; relieves pains, cal- 
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CORNS—SORE TOES 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads quickly 
relieve pain and gently remove 
corns; lift shoe pressure; soothe, 
cushion. Prevent corns, sore toes 
and blisters. 25¢ and 35¢ boxes. 
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CALLOUSES 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads, special size 
for callouses, relieve pain, soothe, 
ease pressure On sore spot; 
quickly loosen and remove cal- 
louses. 25¢ and 35¢ boxes. 
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BUNIONS 
Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads, special size 
for bunions, relieve tender and 
enlarged joints; lift shoe pressure. 
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HOT, TIRED FEET 
Dr. Scholl's Foot Balm quickly re- 
lieves, refreshes feverish, tender, 
sensitive, tired feet, due to exer- 
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TENDER FEET? 
Dr. Scholl's Foot Powder relieves 
tender, chafed, perspiring, odorous 
hot feet; eases tight shoes. 35¢. 
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BUNIONS 
Dr. Scholl’s Bunion Reducer, of soft 
rubber, relieves pain from shoe 
pressure, hides the bulge, helps 
preserve shape of shoe. 50¢ each. 
Leather Bunion Protector, 75¢ each. 
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ATHLETE’S FOOT 
Dr. Scholl’s Solvex relieves itching 
feet and toes; kills fungi it con- 
tacts; helps heal Athlete's Foot. 
Liquid or Ointment. 50¢. 
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FALLEN ARCHES 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazer and exer- 
cise relieve tired, aching feet, 
foot and leg pains, when due to 
weak or fallen arches. $3.50 pair. 
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WEAK ARCHES 


Dr. Scholl's Plastic Laminex Arch 
Supports help quickly relieve pain- 
ful foot arch weakness. Feather- 
light, wafer-chin. $6.50 pair. 
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(Continued from Page 81) 
1e lagoon, and it was filled with clear water. 
7e took oft our shorts, looking at the pieces 
* shrapnel and broken, crystallike coral, 
jen slid into the deep hole to take a bath. 

When the rain moved off to the south, we 
jimbed out of the pool and stood in the 
jarm air until our bodies dried. No one 
jame along with orders or instructions, so we 
bok our waxed boxes of K rations out to the 
ch, twisting the canned food open. It 
as quiet and cool. The ships rested easily 
the harbor, as if they had been therealong 
e. The sand crabs came out and marched 
psided beneath their shells up and down 
he beach, disappearing with miraculous 
wickness whenever we moved. Beautiful 
hite birds, hardly larger than a robin but 
\ore graceful, flew around in the growing 
larkness. 

We did not realize it was getting dark until 
e saw the jeeps and trucks had turned on 
heir lights. We watched them, wondering 
here they were going, and if the drivers had 
lked with the men who had landed on 
) day. 

Suddenly the barrage opened up. The ex- 
osions came quick, jarring the air. Before 
e could move, the heavy shells were whis- 
ing over our heads, making a fluttering 
bund. Involuntarily our eyes followed the 
und as it raced up the island, and then we 
eard the heavy shells explode. The artillery 
vas laying down a barrage far up the atoll. 
he Japs were still dug in up there. We had 
ever heard real fire before, but it did not 
ake us long to realize that much. We re- 
nained quiet, counting the big shells as they 
ent over, counting the explosions, auto- 
atically checking for duds. But as we 
stened, the forewarning that Japs were still 
the atoll came into our minds. “Infiltra- 
‘ons”’ was more than a word. 

We stretched our mosquito net as best we 
puld, pulled the damp blankets from our 
nusette bags, and spread them beneath us. 
for a while, we rubbed our bodies against 
he ground, trying to find a comfortable 
osition, reaching beneath the blankets to 
ull out pieces of coconut husks. 
_ The firing went on. They were laying down 

big pattern. Between the thunderous, 
uick explosions, we heard the rushed cawk- 
ag of birds, terrified and wild in the night. 


It was near six when we awakened. The 
ir was fresh and clean, the sun spreading 
cross the lagoon. We crawled out of the tent, 
nd stretched and scratched. The whole 
sland glistened from the rain. Climbing up 
he notched pole, we walked along the thin 
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coconut logs to the native shed above the 
lagoon. It perched unstably on four thin 
poles, and we mumbled and laughed about 
the lagoon latrines. 

Our clothes were sticky and damp. We 
spread our blankets across bushes to dry, ate 
some rations and tried to make coffee in a 
canteen cup. 

The atoll was barely two hundred yards 
wide where we were bivouacked. Between 
us and the ocean side, a battered wooden 
shack with iron bars across its windows 
slumped near a taro patch. We decided to 
walk across and see it, since no one had ap- 
peared to tell us what we were to do. 

As we stopped by the road, a truck passed, 
moving slowly and carefully. The bodies of 
three American soldiers lay on stretchers in 
the back, a blanket barely covering them. It 
was the first time we had seen our dead, and 
we looked after the truck unbelievingly. In 
all the time we had thought about it, death 
had never been quite real. We had thought 
of battles as having success or failure. We 
thought of them as huge mechanized forces 
being flung at one another. War was not al- 
ways like that, we realized soberly. It could 
be a few men firing a few deadly shells in the 
night. 

We walked silently across the road, turn- 
ing to look back as three heavy bulldozers 
rumbled by. They were going up to start the 
airfield. The drivers were stripped to the 
waist, leaning far to the side to watch for 
ruts in the road, and their rifles dangled on 
the iron crosspiece beside them. They were 
going up toward the perimeter, and nothing 
concerned them but getting the bulldozers 
there and getting the work started. We were 
here to put in a landing strip. It was their 
job to rip out the trees, shove over the pill- 
boxes, level the earth. 

At the corner of the little shed, we found 
two bottles of Japanese sake, but we were 
too unsure to drink them, and walked around 
to the far side of the building. The side wall 
had been blown away completely. The chap- 
lain stood in the damp building, a Bible in 
his hands. He looked up as he heard us and 
spoke quickly. ‘Good morning.” 

“Good morning. Did you sleep here?”’ we 
asked. 

“Yes. It was a Jap guardhouse,” he said, 
glancing at the litter and filth on the floor. 
A tall, well-built man with clear blue eyes, 
he smiled quickly. ‘Did you sleep well?”’ 

“Pretty good,’ we told him, though it 
wasn’t exactly the truth. Our first night had 
held too many strange and suspicious sounds. 
But he did not hear us, and bent to pick up 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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Most country people found the 
snow months prison, 
But not the folks on islands in the 
bay; 
It was only when the frost turned 
ocean solid 
That island people could get most 
away. 


The bay ice brought the wives and 
girls together, 
Their world was widened for the 
days and nights, 
They called in person on the 
weathered houses 
They called on in July only by 
lights. 


Now a mother grew as wide in 
friendship 
As her shoes on glassy miles 
could go, 
And a girl could touch a handsome 
body 
Only a handsome sight five 
months ago. 


Sy 
cooled / 


Lonely boys who ruled their lonely 
empires 
Came on grinning rivals to their 
claims 
And rolled with them in haymows 
and in snowdrifts 
With arching breeches and blue 
eyes in flames. 


Winter was the island time for 
mating 
And giving future families a 
start, 
Bad weather and hard ice brought 
folks together 
Good weather and blue water 


kept apart. 
Men who had been voices in the 
distance, 
Women only clean clothes in a 
yard, 
Became one warm continuous sub- 
stance 
Now the sea had cooled and 
smoothed out hard, 9 
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Here’s something that will win a heartfelt 


“thank you” 


in ANY home 


every time. A lovely, 


un- 


framed Plate Glass mirror for that important spot over the mantel. Makes the room 


look twice its size. Reflects light and color. 
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Sure to score a ie. whether you 
give it to a cousin, or a friend, or in- 
veigle your husband into giving you one! 
Convex glass, danhenes fete: (And 
don’t overlook Plate Glass table tops 
when searching for nice gifts.) 


Gives any room a winning personality. 
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Chances are, you can beg, borrow or 
steal the measurements of some friend’s 
favorite piece of furniture. Then buy a 
handsome Plate Glass top cut to fit. This 
is a thoughtful and unusual gift that is 


bound to be long remembered. 


You can get these items at your favorite department or furniture store. 


THE rie 1; GOOD GLASS—WHOEVER MAKES THE MIRROR 


~~ 


The majority of mirror manufacturers use se Pittsburgh Plate Glass because of its beauty 
and accurate reflections. So the Pittsburgh Label on a mirror or top is your assurance 
of good plate glass, no matter who makes the product. Remember, if you want the 
best, be sure your mirror or top is made of plat 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2036-4 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
; : : Please send me, without obligation, your new, free 
Pragtieal suggestions on beau- booklet, entitled “Decorating your Home with Glass.” 
tifying your home with mirrors 
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pon for our free book. Crammed 
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Many a little American girl . . . bride of the 
nineteen-sixties . . . will inherit her most precious 
treasure in Gorham Sterling that has been in daily 
use for five generations. 

And lovelier than ever, with the delicate patina that 
comes only from being handled and loved long. 
That is what you buy when you buy Sterling . . . 
silver all the way through 


Gorham; America’s leading silversmiths since 1831, 
has millions of dollars’ worth of Gorham Sterling 

on the tables of the finest homes in America. Some of 
its patterns have been in constant favor for over 

fifty years. Yet Gorham Sterling costs less than you 
fancy. Six-piece place-settings average around $23, 
including 20% Federal tax . . . luncheon knife 

and fork, teaspoon, cream soup spoon, salad fork, 
butter spreader. Ask your jeweler. He will tell you, 


“You can’t do better than Gorham.”’ 
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: (Continued from Page 83) 

che few personal things he had brought with 
“He had his nerve, sleeping out here by 
himself.” 

“Yeah.” 
We glanced back at him. He was brushing 
ais clothing, and when he saw us his calm 
face broke in a wide smile. 

Back in the bivouac area, a lieutenant had 
about fifteen men lined up. He was tall, 
neavy-set, semibald, and had spent a long 

e in the Army as a top sergeant. 

“All right! Line up, count off!” 
| The guys shuffled about, thinking this 
was a hell of a way to act in the combat area. 
We had all thought the lining up and count- 
‘ing off was over with for a while. 
/ The lieutenant shouted above the roar 
and rumble of the trucks and bulldozers, 
“Hey, you, sergeant! Get over here!” 
We hurried over. 
' “Come on, shake your tail!’ he yelled. 
“Take these guys up to the QM dump.” 
He pointed vaguely up the road. “It’s up 
here. They’re unloading C rations. All 
right, take off!” 
| We started up the road, jumping quickly 
to avoid the trucks and jeeps. We found the 
dump about a half mile away. There was 
one truck there, and about fifteen men. 
‘Most of them were from the quartermaster 
section, and their red-haired leader was 
‘stripped to the waist. Somewhere he had 
picked up a blue sailor’s cap and plunked it 
on the back of his head. 

“What’ll we do?” 

_ “Tt beats me,” he drawled, spitting to- 
‘bacco juice toward the lagoon. “‘ They killed 
‘three guys last night. Them Japs is all 
around here. A hundred of 
them piled up down yon- 
‘der.”” He pointed in the 
general direction of the 
ower end of the island. 
“Stinks.” 

We decided to work in 
shifts. It looked as if a 
shift would amount to 
about five minutes in an 
;hour. No one knew when 
| the next truck would come 
along to be unloaded, 
where it would come from, 
what it would contain. 


eyes put out. 


Across the road from our bivouac area, the 

engineers were working with the heavy 
“cats” (caterpillar tractors). They had 
shoved over the Jap guardhouse and the 
trees, and pushed them into the sea. They 
worked quickly and methodically, pushing 
| over the tall coconuts, dragging them across 
the road and into the water. Others hauled 
coral from the lagoon to fill the craters and 
taro patches. Already a small area of the 
field was cleared. 
Our first day in the combat area was about 
| over. “A truck brought a tank of water up 
and left it near the ambulance. We washed 
our teeth and got ready for bed. Trucks and 
| jeeps rushed up and down the road, and 
' across from us the cats and bulldozers flung 
' their spotlights in and around the trees as 
they shoved and turned and pulled. They 
moved in a ceaseless pattern, oblivious of 
dangerous unexploded shells that might be 
buried in the soft earth. 

Suddenly a jeep raced up the road, its 
siren screaming. 

“What’s that for?” 





As THE siren died down the driver shouted 


frantically, “Air raid! Lights out!” 
“Tell the guys on the bulldozers! They 


| can’t hear!” 


Suddenly everyone spread into the dark- 
ness, grabbing helmets and leaping for a fox- 
hole, any hole that gave them protection. 

“Come on,” a guy from the personnel 
office said. 

We crawled under a pandanus tree near 
the shore, our knees scratching on the coco- 
nut husks and coral. 

“T don’t know whose this is,’ he said, 
“but it’s a good one.” 

We dropped into it. It was oblong, and 
when we sat down facing each other, our 


PROVERBS 


Lovers always think that 
other people have had their 


Foolishness grows by itself: 
no need to sow it. 


Seldom is the last of any- 
thing better than the first. 


heads were not above the level of the 
ground. It was damp, and the sand kept fall- 
ing down our necks. 

Out near the road, someone was shouting 
to get those damned lights out. Up near the 
QM dump a rifle cracked. And then again. 

“Somebody’s got a nervous finger.” 

We scooped deeper into the hole. The 
lights were out, the traffic stopped, the 
whole island dark and soundless. 

And then we heard the sound of the air- 
plane, screaming the way we had always 
heard them in the movies. It didn’t seem 
any more terrifying than that, and we 
slipped our heads up to the edge of the fox- 
hole. The thing shot past about two hundred 
yards out across the lagoon. We could see the 
dark outline of it above the water and hear 
its engines pulling into the climb. 

“Look at that monkey go!” 

Up the way, someone opened up on it 
with a rifle. 

“Stop that fire! Stop it!” a dozen voices 
screamed. “‘ You want to show him where we 
are? Stop that damned fire!’’ 

“He wasn’t losing any time, was he?” 


We were alittle excited, and began talking 
about how close he had come to the island. 
We weren’t frightened, because it didn’t 
seem real to us. We didn’t know then that he 
had come down to fifty feet above the water, 
passing around a destroyer to make his run 
on the huge ship filled with high explosives. 
The guys who were unloading the boat told 
us about it later. They had watched him 
coming, saw him release the things. The tor- 
pedoes whirled through the water, heading 
straight for the stern. The guys on the guns 
back there yelled and ran, forgetting to re- 
move their earphones, and 
the wires jerked them vio- 
lently backward. They 
struggled to their feet, 
stumbling and screaming 
as the ship strained in a 
sharp turn. They counted 
seconds as they fled use- 
lessly, expecting the whole 
thing to go up any mo- 
ment, waiting for the 
world to crash around 
them. The torpedoes 
passed just under the end 
of the stern, missing by a 
couple of feet. 

The Jap bember roared ahead across the 
island and over us. We had thought that 
when the planes came there would be a big 
show, but we were to find in the nights ahead 
that the Japs came singly or in pairs, and 
they could bring just as much terror and 
death with them as a whole flight. 

After a while the all-clear sounded, and we 
crawled out and sat on the edge of the fox- 
hole and ate a can of K-ration cheese. Then 
we drifted eff to our tents. No one wanted 
to move around in the dark any more than 
was necessary. But all during the night we 
heard the heavy, screeching sound of the 
cats as they shoved against the coconut 
trees. They groaned and rattled and twisted. 
Hour after hour their heavy cleats rolled 
back and forth to the lagoon, and when we 
got up in the morning they had cleared a 
wide area where the strip was to go down. 


— SPANISH. 


—CZECH. 


— IRISH. 


At a quarter of twelve one of the fellows 
shook my shoulders. ‘Time to get up.” 

“Okay.” 

The tide was out, and in the fading moon- 
light the lagoon looked abandoned and mis- 
used. Shadows were dark and soft, like flat 
pieces of material that followed us. 

We walked over toward the command 
post. The guy going off duty described the 
mudholes to watch for if it was necessary to 
race down the island sounding the alarm, 
and then he walked over near the beach and 
went to sleep. We smoked a cigarette. The 
sergeant was in the signal section of the Air 
Service Support Squadron, called Assron, 
and it was his job to see that all the neces- 
sary communications were put in as quickly 
as possible, and to keep them repaired. 

“These tractors and cats cut the lines. 
We spend half our time fixing the breaks.” 

“You by yourself?” 


Just add 1/3 cup water to Dromedary Gingerbread Mix. Stir. Add % cup peanut 
butter. Mix well. Drop by teaspoons on greased baking sheet. Press in criss-cross 
design with fork. Bake 10 minutes, 350°. Yum! (Highly nutritious too!) 


Al these crunchy 
COOKIES. why 





GINGER CRISPIES So good, children eat them like candy! Simply add 1/3 cup water 
and 1% cups of any cereal flakes to Dromedary Gingerbread Mix. Drop by tea- 
spoons on greased baking sheet. Bake 10 minutes, 350°. Easy... wholesome... 
and you get 4 dozen of these heavenly cookies from a single package! 





CHOCOLATE STUDDED GINGIES 


~-FIVLUOLATE SIUUVED 


America’s No. 1 Cookie. Seraitoonint s pet! Add 1/3 
cup water, and bie. of of semi-sweet chocolate to Mix, bake 10 minutes, 350°. 
Isn’t it a blessing these busy days to have delicious, economical, failure-proof 
, do try again! 


Dromedary Gingerbread Mix? If your grocer is sometimes “out” 





We YOU HSS1NG 
your DROMEDARY 
DEUS FOOD MK. 












Soon, we hope, we'll be mak- 
ing it again... again making 
it possible for you to bake the 
most luscious, chocolatey cake 
you ever ate...just by adding 
water to Dromedary Mix! 
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“The other guys need some sleep. We’ve 
been working on the detection units.” 

In the widening space the bulldozers and 
cats had cleared, huge new floodlights embla- 
zoned the night, casting a curious greenish 
glow over the earth. The little generators 
sputtered near them. It looked like a set for 
a motion picture. The ruptured earth, the 
toppled trees, the glossy immense leaves of 
the taro patches appeared like something 
artificially prepared. Around and through 
them, the bulldozers lunged and groaned. 
There was a beautiful, eerie quality to it. It 
had the unreal appearance of something 
once seen, something re-created by our 
minds. We watched it without speaking, for 
it seemed to be a panorama with no relation 
to our lives. And yet it was the sole purpose 
for which we had been brought here. 


Ir was the weapon through which we 
would fire our fighters and bombers at the 
enemy. The man who held that weapon was 
the man we would create: the Air Service 
Support Squadron. The signal section was 
his nervous system, relaying messages of im- 
pending danger and collecting his forces for 
the strike. The quartermaster section, loud 
and grumbling and hard-working, \would 
feed and clothe him. The ordnance section 
would keep his weapons ready, the medical 
section would keep his body healthy. We, 
in the headquarters section, would take care 
of the endless routine of paper work and ad- 
ministration. The subdepot section would 
keep his planes repaired, ready to be fired 
against the enemy. This was the combat 
member the Air Service Support Squadron 
would bring into being. The fighter and pur- 
suit units, the weapons for this Air Force 
member, would be brought in as quickly as 
the air strip was ready. 

In the morning we went up the road and 
began clearing an area where we were to be 
permanently billeted. We ripped out the 
underbrush, raked up the rotten coconuts, 
piled the dry fronds and burned them. The 
trucks brought up the pyramidal tents and 
dumped them by the road. The rain came 
and went, and after a while we hardly no- 
ticed whether we were wet or dry. The QM 
corporal, the fat one with the sailor cap, 
nosed his heavy truck in through the trees 
and over near a taro patch. The mess 
sergeant and his men piled out with tents 
and field stoves and heavy G.I. cans. When 
we went back to our bivouac area in the eve- 
ning, they were drawing men to lay the 
heavy metal mats for the air strip. 

It was an occasion in which we felt gen- 
uine pride. The huge bundles of metal strip- 
ping had been dumped in the narrow section 
between the road and the runway area. The 
metal bands which held them together were 
snapped loose. The men from the Engineers, 
men who had slapped down mats on a half- 
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dozen atolls, bearded brown young guys wh) 
knew Christmas Island and Canton an 
other lonely Pacific places as well as the 
knew their home towns, formed a line acros’ 
the field, their heavy instruments in thei! 
hands. They looked idle and sindifferent 
shouting obscenities at one another, and a’ 
dusk came down they dropped +o thei 
knees. 

The men for the mat detail were formed ii; 
teams of two; one carried the front and on} 
the rear end of the heavy metal strip. Th 
colonel from the Engineers, a quiet, almos 
wordless commander, watched until th 
teams were ready, and then he gave the sign 
The first team lifted the piece of mat, movec 
out. Another followed them. A third fell inte 
line. They moved directly in front of thi 
Engineers, laid the mat flat, passed on to thi 
end of the Engineers and circled back t 
the rear. The count had been right. Just asth« 
first two men returned for another strip, th 
last two moved out. The circle was com 
plete. The mat literally unrolled before ou: 
eyes. 

Jeeps were parked so their lights woulc 
illuminate the workmen. A breeze came ir 
from the ocean, salty and clean. The Engi- 
ngers hammered and cleated the strips to. 
gether, working close enough to reach one 
another’s shoulders. As the mat unrolled 
they crawled along it, hammering solidly 
the banging rising in the growing darkness 

At the end of a half hour, a whole new line 
of Engineers formed to the rear of the bent 
figures. On a signal, they moved forward] 
and knelt between the others. The first team 
got to their feet, moved backward and out ol 
the way, lighting cigarettes and looking for 
water to drink. The new team was already 
hammering. It had been almost impossible 
to hear any break in the loud rhythm of 
metal on metal. 

We stood, amazed at their efficiency, 
for we had never seen anything so beauti- 
fully organized. 

The hammers cracked out their rhythm 
and someone began to sing: 


“Be honest with me, dear, whatever you da ——” 


We heard his voice, above the noise, when- 
ever we passed that end of the line: 


“My poor heart would break, dear, if you were 
untrue ” 


In rue darkness at either end, the bull- 
dozers and cats worked hurriedly, pushing} 
back the jungle, clearing and making ready 
for the mat that already moved toward 
them. Heavy rollers packed the coral and 
sand tightly, rolling over and over it in over- 
lapping trips. When sufficient strip had been 
laid to give them room to move in, another 
team was brought onto the mat. They faced 
the opposite direction from the first team, 


Are You a Magnitying-Glass Housekeeper? 


By MIRIAM POPE CIMINO 


AGNIFYING the importance of each 
wisp of dust, cigarette ash, unpolished 
candlestick, and so on? —Too many women 
whirl an all-out-of-proportion amount of 
energy against these gnat-sized exaspera- 
tions. Away from home, these Magnifiers 
seem normal women. But who wants to 
visit one in her own home? It’s an unpleas- 
ant sensation, expecting your heels to be 
bumped with a carpet sweeper before you 
can finish making a step; to have the first 
faint flick from your cigarette rushed kitchen- 
ward like a dead mouse held with tongs. 
Some of this pizen-particular housework 
is a self-indulgent habit, about as necessary 
as polishing ice cubes or sweeping the dirt 
from the vegetable garden. How it must rile 
these women to allow real dirt in the flower- 
pots in their houses! —Today’s women have 
too many replaceable possessions to keep 
each article in a store-fresh condition, at the 
expense of losing an irreplaceable happy 
family life. 


Naturally, a Magnifier’s children go else- 
where for their getting togethers. Young peo- 
ple quickly feel, or miss, human warmth and 
tolerance in a room. Who wants a party in 
a window-display atmosphere, where some- 
one’s elbow might crease a pillow, or a rug 
might move a half inch; where a spilled glass 
would be treated like a flooded cellar; where 
your jittery dread of mussing something is 
enough to make you act like old Tom Mac- 
Doon, who threw his specs in the fire and 
spat in his pocket? 

Husbands loathe feeling that they’ve been 
able to create only a dust-mop existence for 
their wives. At resting time in the evening, 
they hate to see anything so big as a woman 
going round and round, like that radio tune 
of a few years back. But that maddening 
repetition, unlike a wife’§ needless round- 
and-round performances, could be turned off. 

A home can have all the heart and soul 
polished out of it by a Magnifying-Glass 
Housekeeper. 
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Mrs. Pierpont Morgan Hamilton says, “Pond's 
Dry Skin Cream seems so extra, creamy- 
smooth! It's a lovely find for dry skin” 


@ There's a luscious, satiny quality 
about lanolin-soothing Pond's 
Dry Skin Cream. Smooth over 
face, throat—hands, too! Leave 
5 to 15 minutes, or overnight. 
Your dry, sensitive skin will be 
ever so grateful for its creamy 
richness. Use daily. Helps soften 
tiny, dry lines—makes them show 
less. At beauty counters every- 
where—90¢, 49¢, 28¢, 10¢ (plus tax) 


3 Special Features 


Lanolin—very like oil of skin 
Homogenized—to soak in better 
Special Emulsifier—extra softening aid 
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"Mojud” is the 
seal of the maker’s 
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long - established 
2 A highest standards in 
: knitting, testing, 
examining, finishing. 
No wonder that mil- 
lions of women who ask 
for Mojud stockings have 
made Mojud one of Amer- 
ica’s largest selling brands. 
At better stores everywhere. 
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and now the mat spread doubly quick, mov- 
ing out in both directions. 


When we moved into what was to be our 
permanent area, we were a little concerned 
about cleaning out the trees so thoroughly, 
for it seemed to us that they offered camou- 
flage and protection, but others thought it 
was desirable, especially the flies. They lit- 
erally came in black clouds. 

The mess tent had already been erected, 
on a rainy afternoon of the third day’s work 
on the mat. We were ordered to move into 
the new area. We humped our barracks bags, 
piled in the wet trucks and climbed out 
again and walked into the soaking, dingy, 
mosquito-filled pyramidals. It was four 
o'clock in the afternoon and, as the moon 
was early, we knew the raids would come 
over shortly after seven. We got our cots 
from a stack under the coconut trees near the 


| road and tugged and pulled them into place. 


We were supposed to sleep six in a tent, but 
as most of us had to stay on the job, it 
ended with two or three trying to dig fox- 


| holes and get our things together before 


chow was served down at the old area. The 
rain came down in streams. There was no 
place to wash, no hope of getting dry. We 
worked as fast as we could, returned to the 
old area for our C rations, and then hitched 
back up the muddy, rutted road. 

About six-thirty, the two of us not on duty 


| went into the tent, pulled some of our things 


from our soaked barracks bags, and lay down 
on our cots. Darkness came quickly, moving 
in from the jungle about five feet beyond us. 
The moon was obliterated by dark gray 
clouds; just suddenly it was night. 


We ay there talking about Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, and the farm country that 
surrounds it, and as we talked we believed 
we heard something move in the woods in 
back of us. We listened. We heard a sharp, 
metallic sound like a rifle bolt being thrown 
into place. A Jap rifle was under my bed. I 
had had it since the day after we landed, 
and we knew what their bolts were like. 

“You hear that?” 

“What?” 

We both listened. In a moment there was 
a whistle, and almost immediately afterward 
there was an answering call about a hundred 
feet away. Weboth got toour feet and slipped 
the cartridge clips into our tommy guns. It 
was impossible to see anything but the 
darkly green leaves that hung down at the 
edge of the tent. In back of them there 
was a movement. 

“Maybe it’s a pig.” 

We listened. The rustling sounds were 
regular and spaced. Again we heard the 
metallic sound. We put barracks bags be- 
tween ourselves and the cots, and laid our 
guns across them, moving quietly. 

“Listen, now.” 

There was a whistle again, a long, low, 
birdlike whistle, and then, farther away, an 
answer. 

We knew fear then as we had never known 
it before, or since. There was no officer on 
duty, no guard posted, no one within a hun- 
dred feet of us. It had not occurred to us to 
move back into the area before, and now we 
could not. Our skins suddenly became cold, 
as if they were detached from our bodies, 
our scalps itched, and the blood pounded 
around our ears as if it would force itself 
from them. 

Over to our left, where a path led around 
the taro patch, there was that clear sharp 
sound again. 

‘“‘Let’s put a spray in there.”’ 

It would be better to fire, and have them 
fire back. Then we would know they were 
there. We couldn’t go on all night like this. 
The half hour that had passed seemed like a 
full night. When the sound came again, we 
sprayed fire across in back of the tent. 

The sound of the firing died. The smell of 
the powder cleared, the damp, acrid air came 
back around us. It was quiet again. And 
then we heard the slow, insidious whistle. It 
was so dark we could hardly see each other, 
aud suddenly we realized how easy it would 
be for the Japs to slip around us, to slash our 
throats before we knew it. We heard the 
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Here’s why your very first Halo Shampoo ¢ 
will leave your hair aglow with natural luster! 
1. Halo reveals the true natural beauty of your hair the very 
first time you use it ... leaves it shimmering with glorious 
dancing highlights. 
2. Even finest soaps leave dingy soap-film on hair. But Halo 


contains no soap... made with a new type patented ingre- 
dient it cannot leave soap-film! 
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away, quickly and completely ! 
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sound again and this time we did not wait. 
We sprayed the place with more fire. 

We were scared, and there was no doubt 
about it. It was that way for three hours, 
and finally, from mental and physical ex- 
haustion, we. simply gave up. We laid our 
guns down and fell across the cots. 

The sounds we heard were probably 
imagined, or made by the animals. We took 
a terrible ribbing from the fellows the next 
morning. They told us all the Japs were gone, 
and the officers told us the same thing, 
pointing out that we should have called 
them before firing. We didn’t remind them 
that we were unnerved, and they were some 
three hundred yards away. We didn’t re- 
mind them then, nor a few days later, when 
six Japs were caught, nor three months later, 
when a starved Jap walked into the camp 
and gave himself up. 

But daylight made us realize what a 
tricky thing the imagination can be. In the 
morning light, it seemed so easy to walk into 
the jungle and see if anyone was there. We 
would not have done that in the night. We 
tried to laugh at each other, but it was half- 
hearted. We were never sure. 

By noon, we had a ridge tent erected, set 
up our field desks, and the adjutant, per- 
sonnel and S-4 offices were ready to work. 
We organized the details for unloading the 
boats and for laying the mat, and whenever 
we found time we worked on our quarters, 
dug bomb shelters. The coral was packed 
and hard, filled with a thousand surface 
roots, and we could not dig beyond three 
feet. If we did, our foxhole became a well, 
for the brackish water seeped in quickly. 

Each day was like every other one. The 
quick rain came down in the sun and in the 
night. The chaplain wanted to hold services, 
but he knew the men did not know which 
day was Sunday. We were digging in, get- 
ting set up, hurrying the mat for the fighters 
who would soon come roaring across the sky 
and set down on the new airfield. 

We developed the GI’s (dysentery). Our 
medical officer, a pleasant and kindly man 
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from somewhere in Michigan, watched the 
garbage bins and the drums in which we 
washed our trays, and had some flytraps in- 
stalled, but nothing seemed to be much 
help. Everyone was getting them. The man 
who smiled one day, as if he could l6ok with 
impatient tolerance on fellows who had not 
washed their mess kits clean, hobbled fre- 
quently to the lagoon the next day. We 
hadn’t time to put up latrines. We always 
carried entrenching shovels and paper. Two 
soldiers were caught going in the woods, 
near the officers’ area, and threatened with 
court-martial. : 

The GI’s are amusing, perhaps, in other 
people, never in yourself. Your complete 
interest in everything disappears. You try to 
eat, but one bite is enough to start your 
bowels moving and you shuffle quickly for 
the lagoon. But as you move, something in 
the action of the leg and stomach muscles 
makes it impossible to go on. The pain hits 
you in the stomach, waves of it pass outward 
from the center of your body, and a dreadful 
humiliating chill passes down your spine. 
You know it is going to be impossible to re- 
tain any semblance of human decency, and 
then involuntarily the relief comes and you 
no longer care. 

But along with the GI’s were the ever- 
present flies. They were thick and tenacious. 
We would fill our trays with hot C ration, 
and by the time we found a place to sit down, 
the kit would be black and green with flies. 
There was only one way to get food to your 
mouth. You held the fork in your right hand 
and kept your left hand moving backward 
and forward above the food, knocking the 
flies to one side. Even then, between the 
movement of your hands, flies would alight. 

But each day we could see great improve- 
ments. The mat was spreading across the 
brilliant white coral floor. The young lieu- 
tenant had his Special Service tent erected, 
and one morning, as we went to work, we 
saw the chaplain inside the newly erected 
tent, a candle on the makeshift altar, stand- 
ing in his beautiful white moire vestments. 
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lis lips moved quietly, and three soldiers in 
irty fatigues knelt in back of him. 

The men from the signal section showed 
p any time of the day or night, ready to fix 
he wires or install a switchboard. Trucks 
umbled by, unloading supplies. Bulldozers, 
-eed from the mat, crawled into the lagoon 
nd came out with great loads of coral and 
umped them along the road. Soon there 
yas a surface on it, and in but a few hours it 
yas worn as hard and smooth as if it had 
een made of concrete. 

In the chow line, we laughed proudly 
‘bout our beards. Everyone who could pro- 
tuce a beard—and a 
reat many who real- 
zed they never could— 
yas letting the hair on 
us face and neck grow. 
\ tall, Ozark-voiced 

llow from theQM had 
luxuriant and beau- 
iful growth. His hair 
vas dark, but his beard 
urned out a handsome 


vash and dry it, hold- 
ing his flashlight so he 
‘ould see his bushy 
beard in an old mirror. 
_ We had been on K rations, D rations and 
~ rations for so long that it seemed to us the 
luxury of a cold drink would be sufficient for 
is to lay down our lives for our country, or 
or the drink itself. We did not think of fried 
chicken, or salads or cake, except at the peak 
of a growing description of things longed for. 
We thought of fried eggs. After eggs, came 
bork chops. There seems to be no one who 
Joes not love fried pork chops. 

At night, the Jap bombers would come 
»ver, but they seemed to be so inaccurate 
that we sat outside our foxholes and watched 
them as the newly installed searchlights 
ae through the skies, trying to pick them 











MANNERISMS 
: To be civilized is to be incapable of 


givingunnecessary offense, tohave 
some quality of consideration for 
all who cross our path. An English- 
woman once said to James MeNeill 
Whistler that the politeness of the 
French was “‘all on the surface’’; to 
which he replied: ‘‘And a very good 
place for it to be.”’ It is this sweet 
surface politeness, costing so lit- 
tle, counting for so much, which 
smooths the roughness out of life. 
Adapted from AMERICANS AND OTHERS: 
Agnes Repplier. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
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up. Night after night we would have two or 
three alerts, and many times no bombers 
came over. Often they were unidentified 
friendly planes, and we would crawl back 
into our cots, smoke a cigarette and finally 
go to sleep again. 

Whatever free time we could find during 
the day, we spent in looking for lumber, 
for tin, for anything flat that we Could use 
to build washstands, racks for our toilet 
articles, or to make our tents more comfort- 
able. All lumber was supposed to be turned 
in to the quartermaster. No one was sup- 
posed to have any in his tent. But we 
watched the uncrating 
in the daytime, and at 
night we slipped out and 
brought back the boxes 
and concealed them in 
our tents; they made 
fine foot lockers. A 
board, large enough for 
aman to lay along the 
front of his cot to put 
his feet on when he 
jumped from bed dur- 
ing a raid, or ona rainy 
morning, was easily 
worth a dollar. 

We hitched rides up 
the road to the hospi- 
tal that had been in- 
stalled in some huge 
brown tents, took all the sulphaguanidine 
tablets they would give us for dysentery, 
drank a shot of paregoric and then walked 
back slowly, looking for abandoned native 
huts. We swiped boards and bottles and 
pans from them. We found some mats made 
from coconut fronds and carried them to our 
tents along the back ways. 

Slowly our quarters took shape. We had a 
board on which to set our shoes to keep them 
from molding, mats with their symmetrical 
squares on the floors, nails in the tent poles 
on which we hung our mess gear. It seemed 
that we were approaching a sort of luxury. 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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had learned to lay our raincoats beside 
cots, hang our steel helmets on the cross- 
e at the end of the cot and our rifles on 
strip we used to hold up our mosquito 
s. We went to bed with our shoes faced 
we could throw our legs outside the 
and cause our feet to hit in them. Our 
ncoats, helmets and guns were handy. We 
id hit our foxholes in thirty seconds. 
We were learning to live in the field, as we 
‘ew the field. We cut the sleeves off our 
irts, the legs off our trousers. We tried to 
ember to put salt tablets in our canteens 
d to take them regularly, for from eight 
lock in the morning until we went to bed 
clothing was wet with sweat. It did not 
e any difference what you did, you were 
ered with sweat all day long. 

And then the dengue came. We had 
ught the GI’s were bad, but when we got 
dengue we knew that we had been very 
ve and happy stumbling to the lagoon 
een to twenty times a day. The dengue 
ins with a sort of alternate chill and fever 
d a splitting headache. And then your 
begins to pain you in the region at the 
of the spine. We were disturbed by it at 
t, sick and miserable with it, but when we 
d there was nothing to do but sit it out, 
th perhaps a few aspirins to buck up the 
irit, we settled down to sweat it out the 
e days it usually takes. A guy who looked 
one day would look as if he had been ill 
onth the next morning. We lost all desire 
live when we got the GI’s, but when we 
»t the dengue with them, we were morbidly 
mcerned that we might live. No man is 
ore alone than the 
an who is sick and 
ir from home. We 
ere soon to learn that, 
id learn it in a way 
e will never forget. ro 
But in those early 
ays of December we 
ere setting up and 
orking hard, and even 
ar sickness and lone- 
ness and weariness 
yuld not stop our feel- 
ig that we were ac- 
amplishing some- 
ring. We learned, as 
l soldiers do, never to 


oa with one 


phony. 


other. 


We were going over to the tent to do some 
ork one evening. It was a beautiful sunset, 
ch gold streaked across blue. The moon 
‘as moving around its cycle. It would be 
ill between ten and two and we both knew 
qat when the next dawn came, the fighters 
ould be in. We met one of the guys from 
ersonnel near the adjutant’s tent. He was 

brown-haired, clean-looking guy from 
.ansas City. The guy from Bethlehem gave 
im a cigarette. 

“Going to hit the sack?”’ 

“Some sack time for me,” he said. ‘‘I hope 
sedcheck Charlie doesn’t come around.” It 
as the name we had all given to any Jap 
omber who came over. 

“He'll be here,”’ we said. 

“T don’t think so. I got a feeling,” the 
uy said. 

“Don’t try to kid the troops, bub.” 
ave him a shove on the shoulder. 


We 


[He guy from Kansas City squared off 
ke a boxer. We were all a little proud that 
ye had been through air raids and that 
othing had happened to us. “‘I’ll shoot him 
lown with my piece. This is my rifle. I love 
t. It is a part of me,” he said, misquoting 
rom a documentary film he had seen, and 
valked on across the area, talking happily 
o the night. 

We went into the tent, smoked a cigarette 
nd settled down to work. The first raid, the 
me whose bombs did not hit in our area, 
ame about ten o’clock. 


We placed the lantern on top of the field 
lesk so that it would throw yellow light on 
oth our typewriters, and settled down. The 
vind blew against the sides of the tent and 


GOAL 


To live content with small means: 
seek elegance rather than 
fashion: to be worthy, not respecta- 
ble and wealthy, not rich: to study 
hard, think quietly, talk gently, act 
frankly: to listen to stars and birds, 
to babes and sages with open heart: 
to bear all cheerfully, do all bravely, 
await occasions, hurry never. 
word, to let the spiritual, unbidden 
and unconscious grow up through 
the common. This to be my sym- 


Channing: quoted in Specks on the Dusty Road. 
F. J. Ryland. (Cornish Bros., Ltd.) 
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dust made the machines gritty. We worked, 
listening with half our minds, as we always 
did, and shortly after ten we heard someone 
yell ‘Air raid!” A moment later the siren 
in our area began. We threw weights on the 
papers, turned out the lights, and headed for 
our bomb shelters. It was beautifully clear 
out, as if the high white clouds reflected 
some light from the earth itself. Farther up 
the island, sirens were picking up the warn- 
ing. 

Running across in front of the chaplain’s 
tent, we leaped the muddy road, cut through 
the swamp, and up the little mound to our 


shelter. Far off to the west, we could hearse 


the thin double-edged whine of the Jap 
bomber. We slipped into our raincoats and 
crawled into the hole. In the dark, the fel- 
lows already there gave us directions. 


We sat hunched against the earth wall, 
our heads leaned forward, our hands stuck 
up the opposite sleeve of our raincoats, 
Chinese fashion, to keep the mosquitoes 
from our exposed skin. We talked very little, 
for we wanted to follow the flight of the 
bomber by the sound of his engines. He 
came down, drilling hard. It always sounded 
as if he would drive the ship into our shelter. 
Then we could hear him pass across above 
us. We relaxed a little. He hadn’t dropped 
his bombs yet. A moment later, we heard the 
explosion far up the island. We stayed there 
until the all-clear sounded. 

“‘Shall we work some more?” 

“Sure.” 

We went back to the tent, pumped air into 
the lantern, and in a little while we were 
working again. Just 
after midnight, the 
alarm sounded. We 
turned out the light, 
decided to call it quits 
for the night, and 
started for our shelter. 
We passed the adju- 
tant’s tent, where the 
switchboard was set up. 
The operator had flung 
earphones aside and 
was sounding the siren. 

“Give her hell, boy!’’ 
we shouted, running. 

“You said it!”’ He 
was a little fellow, 
hardly five feet tall, 
and his Army clothes 
never fitted him. 

Again the guys were already in the shel- 
ter. We crawled in, fitted ourselves in the 
space against the far wall, pulled the largest 
gravel from under us, and settled down. 

““Who’s on?”’ the sergeant asked. He was 
our sergeant major, and the sounding of the 
alarm was part of the duties of the adju- 
tant’s section. 

“Tom’s on. Bud goes on at four.” 

“Good,” he said. ‘‘That little squirt is all 
right. He’s tougher than a bull mink.” 

““He’s fine.” We pulled coats around our 
ankles, protecting legs from mosquitoes. 

“Bud’s a good guy.” 

He was nervous, we knew. Bud was a 
quiet, sensitive guy, the kind you always 
want for a neighbor, but he was having a 
rough time of it. He had never been fright- 
ened or nervous before, but the first night, 
when the siren suddenly cried out during the 
time the heavy barrage was being laid down, 
something happened to him. © Something 
came into his mind and seeped down 
through his nervous system, and he had 
never been able to throw it off. He fought 
it, and mentally he had it licked. He was 
not afraid. But when a raid started, some- 
thing stronger than his mind, like a deeply 
subconscious memory, took charge of him. 
His hands began to shake, his eyes became 
large, the only nerves left in his body seemed 
to be in his ears. The sound poured through 
them, and he was incapable of controlling 
the movements of his body. 

“Bud’s swell,” the p.f.c. from Bethlehem 
said. 

The bomber came down, making his run, 
but he dropped his bombs too soon. They fell 
harmlessly in the lagoon. When the all-clear 
sounded, we crawled out, lit cigarettes and 
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sat idly smoking, waiting for our nerves to 
quiet, and then we went into the tent, care- 
fully arranging our coats, our shoes and our 
helmets. Then we tucked the mosquito nets 
in around us. We went to sleep, fitfully. 

We were suddenly, hitting against our 
nets, shoving at them. There was a warm 
red light all through the tent, and a tremen- 
dous crashing in our ears. The bronze nets 
seemed to tighten around us like webs. We 
knew we had to get out of there. The other 
fellows were scrambling from their cots. 

“Get out! It’s a bombing. Get out! 
They’re shelling us!” 

The second explosion came. There was a 
thunderous crashing, and an immense wave 
of heat engulfed us. 

,1t’s a naval shelling: the thought went 
quickly through my mind. They’re walking 
them up and down the island. Listen for the 
next one. If they've passed us, we're safe. If 
they haven’ l, this one will be ours. 

Suddenly we realized we were being 
bombed. The planes were screaming above 
us. We dived for the door. Just as we left 
the tent there was another furious explosion, 
and the light again. In the sudden glare, we 
saw one of the fellows in the next tent. He 
was naked, standing in the doorway, shout- 
ing, ‘‘Get the ambulance. He’s hurt. Get the 
ambulance!”’ 

The planes passed across again, but they 
were far down the island. 

“He’s hurt,” the fellow said as we came up 
to the tent. He was trying to get out of the 
opening, and he held a young guy in his arm. 
The red-haired boy moaned, his head thrown 
back and his arm dangling. There was a huge 
gash below his left shoulder, just above the 
heart. Blood spilled from it and down his 
stomach. 

“Lay him down. We shouldn’t move him.” 

We tried to think of the things we had 
been taught. There must be shrapnel in him. 
We laid him carefully on the ground.-The 
other fellow headed out for the ambulance, 
cutting across the swamp, naked and fast. 

We looked at the kid. There was so much 
blood caught in his crotch that he seemed to 
be wounded there too. He moaned softly as 
we felt his back to see if the shrapnel had 
gone through his body and come out the 
other side. His back was smooth and young 
and strong. 

“Please get the doctor,” he moaned. “It 
hurts. Oh, it hurts.” 

The bomber was returning. It seemed 
that he was coming straight for us, and the 
terrible, victorious scream that all planes 
carry during their run split the night. It was 
hard to leave the kid there, but it might be 
fatal to move him. The shrapnel was still in 
him, somewhere close to the heart. It was 
treacherous to remain beside him, but no one 
could ever know a more lonely moment than 
he would have, injured and alone as the 
bomber thundered above. It rode above us 
now. A moment later, there was an’ ex- 
plosion far down the island. 


Wuen we bent over the boy, examining his 
body, our hands were warm and slippery 
with blood. There wasn’t any other wound. 
If the shrapnel had traveled down in its 
turning, twisting flight, it had to be near his 
heart. 

“The ambulance will be here soon.” 

“T’m cold,” he said softly. “‘They aren’t 
coming. I know it.” 

Yanking the blankets from a cot, we saw 
a towel on the top of the mosquito net. As 
we grabbed it, we saw a single, long slice of 
light coming through the side of the tent. 
It was the hole the simmering piece of shrap- 
nel had made. Lifting his head gently, we 
slipped the towel under it and tucked the 
blankets around the wounded boy. 

The other guy came back. “I’ll get my 


pants on,” he said and went inside. 


It was only now that we realized what had 
happened. In all the time, we had been say- 
ing to ourselves, this is the way it would 
happen if we got bombed. This is the way it 
would happen. It must have been part of 
the shock, the sudden blinding light and the 
terror, but our minds had not accepted it. 
We had been saying to ourselves this is the 
way it would be. 


% 

We looked down at the boy’s quiet face. 
He rolled his head a little from one side to 
the other as if he had to move his brain to 
get it to shape the words he wanted to say. 

“Thanks, fellows,” he said. ‘“Thanks.”’ 

We knelt down beside him. We didn’t see 
how he could live, but we knew that what- 
ever years we spent in the Army, it would 
not be too much. Whatever happened, we 
would always be in there fighting for the kid 
who could take what he was taking, and still 
be humbly grateful that someone stood beside 
him. If we had ever been proud of a human 
being, it was in that quiet, dreadful moment. 
e “‘They’ll be here soon,” we said, looking 
out toward the road, listening. There was 
the sound of a motor, crawling in the dark. 
Fellows were moving from bomb shelters, 
speaking apprehensively. ‘‘They’re coming.” 

“No, they won't,” he said softly, his 
breath rushing in and out of his mouth. “I 
know they won’t.” He seemed to be talking 
about something he already knew as a cer- 
tainty. “No, no,” he said, shaking his head. 


VV FVM Vey 


Sigs Hearts on 
Farlough 
C 


By Eleanor Alletta Chaffee 


Words have been ready to my hand 
for years: 
Dark, bitter syllables like 
tarnished steel; 
Grief-laden words like slow, 
reluctant tears; 
And sudden phrases, like the 
hawks that wheel 
Across the blue, then plunge, and 
strike, and tear; 
Rich rainbow words born of the 
spring’s gay season, 
That for so brief a moment seem 
to wear 
Frail armor vulnerable to 
autumn’s treason. 
Now you are here, I seek in vain 
to find 
A frame to fit the landscape of 
our heartss 
Desire roams the boundaries of the 
mind 
And, swifter than the thought 
that follows, darts 
Beyond expression, to the silent 
space 
Where love looks, wordless, on the 
lover’s face. 
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We looked at his thin, young face, remem- 
bering when we were his age. The pictures 
came clear and sharp. It seemed that no 
world could give this sort of thing to boys his 
age. We had never known him well, though 
he had slept in the bunk next to our tier on 
the long trip down. We knew his voice, the 
slow, unhurried native Western quality of it. 
We knew the way he walked and the flat- 
brimmed old field hat he liked to wear. The 
brim had been creased backward on either 
side, forming a tricorn, and the brilliant red 
braid had always looked jaunty on it. That 
hat had been a mark of his inherent inde- 
pendence. He wore it on details and to work 
and at chow. He wore it proudly, and we 
were glad now that no one had ever been able 
to make him wear the proper uniform. 

“You’re going to be all right,” we kept 
saying, but we didn’t believe it. You know 
when it is true and when it isn’t. 

Two fellows came running through the 
dark area, stumbling against the trees, for no 
one could use a light. 

“Here! Over here!”’ we called. 

The medics leaned over him while we 
quickly told them where he was hurt. They 
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slipped a needle in his arm, talked to hi 
quietly, and then we lifted him onto 
stretcher. Two of the fellows picked it u 
and we walked ahead of the front bi 
holding him with one hand, reaching ov 
other hand out to keep from hitting tk 
trees and the shattered stumps, guiding hii 
back toward the ambulance. We secured tt 
litter in place. 

They pulled out slowly and up toward tk 
hospital. It was the last time we saw the ki 
with the cowboy hat. 

The adjutant came up, stumbling throug 
the dark, and we told him one of the boy 
had just been taken to the hospital. W 
started to the switchboard to see what ha 
happened, why we hadn’t been warned. O 
the way, the captain told us the bomb ha 
landed near the officers’ section and t 
two of the men had been seriously woundec 
His own tent had been ripped to tatters, h 
told us, as we stepped into the back side ¢ 
the adjutant’s tent. 


‘Tuere was a faint night light on the fiek 
switchboard. Little Tom sat before it, hi 
clothing dripping with water, his hair wet 
his whole body shaking. 

“You all right?” 

“T’m all right,” he said, his teeth chatter 
ing. ‘‘But it’s been rough around here.” 

“How’d you get wet?” 

“I was in the ditch.” He nodded to th 
side of the tent. During the day, the heay: 
ditch digger had clawed up a deep trench tk 
put the cables underground. It had quickh 
filled with the brackish water that is alway 
just beneath the surface. 

“What happened to the siren?” 

“T never blew no siren,” he said, trying ti 
stop the rattling in his teeth. ‘I seen then 
planes up there, with the searchlights o1 
them, but they never called me no warning 
I reckoned they was our planes. Wasn’t no 
body shootin’ at them. Then all to once 
they begin bombin’. I jumped in the ditch.’ 
We looked at him, knowing the water musi 
have been almost over his head. ‘It was 
rough,” he said again. 

“You’d better get in some dry clothes 
Get some sleep,” the adjutant said. 

In a little while we got the all-clear. Jeeps 
began to move out to find what damage hac 
been done. As well as we could learn then) 
we hadn’t been warned because of a change 
in operators at headquarters. The new man 
had not known to telephone the Assron sec- 
tion when an alert was declared. But it was 
no time to make a thorough investigation. 

It was quiet now. The trembling quie 
that comes after tragedy. The commanding) 
officer and the others were on the telephon 
trying to find out what had happened, an 
why. But even our anger at the negligenc 
was muted by the knowledge that, whateve 
the cause, it was too late to do anything bu 
punish the guilty ones, if they were guilty of 
negligence, and that is not much comfort. 

In the dark, a flashlight came toward ie 
tent. It seemed to bounce and jerk con- 
stantly. Bud wore his steel helmet and his 
raincoat and his thin white hand held the 
flashlight before him. His hand was shaking: 
ceaselessly, his teeth chattering, and there’ 
was no blood left in his face. He stood there 
shaking like an aged man and trying to speak. 

“How do you feel?” It was a stupid ques- 
tion, but trite things come quickly to the 
mind at a time like that. 

His lips moved a long time before speech 
came. “I feel—kind—of rough,’ he mum- 
bled with an appalling effort. ‘““I—go—on 
duty.”” He held a cigarette in his white, thin 
fingers, the red ember jiggling endlessly. 

It seemed impossible that a guy in his 
condition would make such a desperate 
effort to go on with the job the Army had 
given him. The trip from his shelter to the 
tent must have been almost insurmountable. 
But he would not quit. He knew what his 
work was, and he wanted to do it. 

When the officer returned, we got Bud to 
the hospital. He knew he did not have to 
hold on any longer, and the welcome, shatter- 
ing release came quickly. 

After a while we could see the dawn slip- 
ping up through the coconut trees at the 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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‘}5ULDER THE SKY 


| (Continued from Page 92) 
tern end of the island. We talked easier 
wy. The officers had had much the worst of 
|Two of them were gravely injured. The 
‘}: tent, where the adjutant and personnel 
er slept, had over a hundred and twenty- 
‘}: holes in it, and yet neither of them had 
‘pn touched. They walked restlessly, real- 
ig how close death had been. They tried 
{augh and say that Bedcheck Charlie had 
de Christians out of them if they hadn’t 
on believers before. We all tried to laugh, 
frause laughter and tears are the things 
jit are most cleansing. Men often cry, 
hntly or loudly, but there are times when 
are useless and unnecessary. There are 
jnes when you have seen men behave with 
deep selflessness that an exaltation 
in you and the emotional catharsis is 
nplete. Those are not times when you 
\gh or cry, though it would seem more 
tural. It was dawn now. We were all 
junged, and we knew it. 
he chaplain walked down the road’ from 
§ hospital and came into the tent. ‘How 
» they?” 
‘They are alive. The major is doing 
prything he can. There isn’t much hope 
——” He mentioned the officer whose 
| had been almost completely blown away. 
“he shrapnel is close to the boy’s heart. It 
ised the arteries. They are sleeping now.” 
‘They should have some coffee ready at 
//2 mess hall.” 
‘[‘Yes.” 
‘How was it in your tent?” the adjutant 
xed. 
| | he chaplain smiled a little. ““I was lying 
|my side. A piece of shrapnel went through 
7 pillow, between my face and the cot.” 
“I saw you talking to the fellows,” the 
lotain said. He was anxious for the chap- 
jn to know that we were 
\pbud and grateful that 
| had stayed with the 
jiured men, while the 
é bs were falling around 
jem, hearing the things 
jing men believe they 
jast rip from their souls. 
he chaplain smiled, a 
oved, quickly passing 
ile. “‘I think I'll see if 
> coffee is ready.” 
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prison, 


he boys in the mess hall worked as fast 
they could. The line was long and restless. 
meone had decided it would be a good idea 
- the enlisted men to see where the bomb 
d fallen and the damage it had done. But 
jen the fellows came back from looking at 
Je shattered tents and the piece of a foot 
Jat still lay close to the bloody cot, they 
sre silent and uneasy. 
‘Before breakfast was over, two men had 
inted. They were taken to the hospital, and 
tra water and cots were rushed up to form 
makeshift shock ward. Our casualties were 
all in comparison to combat outfits, and 
}r reactions may seem unworthy, but we 
e administrative and paper workers, and 
+ do not go into the combat area with the 
ime psychological preparation that the tac- 
‘al units have. Perhaps we are of a differ- 
}t temperament, or we would be in the 
‘hting units. Perhaps more than anyone 
se we beguile ourselves with the belief that 
will happen to someone, but not to us. It 
the way all men go into battle. No one 
in fight if he believes it is going to happen 
him. 


SIDE from the investigation, the tighten- 
of responsibility, the paper work was 
-gotten for a while. We all dug deeper, put 
ore logs and sand on top of our bomb shel- 
s, and arrangements were made for an 
cer and a noncommissioned officer to be 
‘duty all night long. An order was sent to 
e signal section and a telephone installed 
the bomb shelter at the hospital so they 
uld answer the telephone during an air 
id. There would be no more men running a 
le up the road during a raid to get an am- 
ance. These were things we had to learn. 
It is difficult to say properly, but it is true 
at the few men who die as a result of these 
ings save the lives of a great many. They 
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die without honor and without praise, they 
are never heroes, but the men who die that 
all of us may learn give themselves-in thank- 
less quietness. We did not know this until 
later, when we had had time to think of it. 
That morning we were angry. 

In the tropical, warm morning we finished 
making our shelters more secure. We were 
walking back toward the office tent when we 
heard planes, the heavy roaring of many 
planes. There had been no alarm, and the 
planes were already on us. They were coming 
up from the southwestern end of the island. 
We ran out to the road and looked down 
toward the noise. 

They came quickly, flying tight formation. 
They came in just above the tops of the 
trees, and we yelled as loudly as we could. 
They were fighters, our fighters! 


Tuey had buzzed the mat no plane had 
touched yet, christening it, and now they 
roared across the trees above us, causing the 
coconut fronds to sway. We didn’t know the 
men who flew them, and never would, but in 
their coming they held such unlimited, roar- 
ing confidence that our throats tightened 
with the pride we felt. Those were our planes, 
screaming .their arrival. Our mat was 
ready. The food, the tents, the bombs, the 
ammunition and gas and oil were ready. 

“Come on down!” we yelled. 

They circled off to the end of the island 
and banked against the clear high sky. 
Planes have a wonderful way of looking as if 
they will come down when they are good 
and ready. They look like that, though it 
isn’t true.’ 

The whole formation, flying tight v’s of 
three, banked against the sky. One by one 
they came down, banging loudly on the new 
mat. They roared down to the end, turned 
off, and taxied back to 
the places where our guys 
stood with flags to wave 
them into position. 

‘‘Now let them come,” 
we told one another. 
“Now let them come. Did 
you see that formation? 
Bud, that’s flying!” 

Long after they had 
landed, we looked at the 
sky, remembering how 
they had looked up there. 

As we turned back toward the tent, the 
chaplain came along on his way to the hospi- 
tal. A tireless man, he had dysentery, but 
somehow he had always managed to keep 
going—and the hours of the chaplain are not 
the hours of anyone else, Whatever hour of 
the day or night he is needed, he goes to the 
man who wants him. Now, as he pulled his 
jeep up in front of the office, he smiled and 
asked if anyone wanted to ride up with him. 

We got our sulphaguanidine and paregoric, 
and waited outside the brown tent until he 
came out. The medical officer came out with 
him. Thechaplain and the medical officer were 
talking about gardening. We walked around 
the tent with them, and saw the three long 
boxes. Already the tomato and cucumber 
and radish seedlings were above the earth. 

“Those tomatoes look swell.” 

“They do, don’t they? The boys take 
good care of them. I'll say that.” 

We drove slowly down the coral road, past 
the tents that had been erected for the fighter 
groups that were already down on the mat. 

Even before'we hit the tent, we knew that 
something unusual had happened. Mail was 
in. Four stuffed gray bags had just been 
thrown on the ground in front of the tent. 
One of our own men had been placed on 
special detail with the post office. He was a 
medium-sized stocky guy who wore nothing 
but a pair of G.I. shoes and a pair of faded 
purple swim trunks. His beard was heavy, 
and his chest and stomach were covered 
with curly black hair; it was hard to believe 
that he was only twenty-two. Until you saw 
his smile. It flashed quick and broad, some- 
where near the top of the beard. 

“Sure, that’s mail,” he said, flinging his 
hand toward the bags. ‘‘ What do you think?”’ 

We took our mail in our hands, and walked 
away. There was no permission asked of any- 
one; we just knew that, after waiting so 
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long, we were going off somewhere alone and 
sit quietly and read our mail in a way that 
would give us the feeling that we were again 
with those who loved us. 

They say the wheel isimportant to civiliza- 
tion, and the calendar, but on mornings like 
this they could have put the world on sleds 
and stopped counting the days. The most 
unbelievable thing in the world was the 
written word, written in the familiar script 
of someone we loved. 

Sitting in quietness, we held the letters in 
our hands, knowing that inside there would 
be things like, ‘‘ Your father is working late 
tonight, and I have to keep his supper warm 
for him. We wish you were here to help us 
eat it.” It isn’t a lot, but, sitting on a 
strange island, we could remember the way 
the green linoleum was worn by the sink, we 
could hear the radio playing, and see the eve- 
ning paper, dropped under the light at the 
end of the blue divan. Those things weren’t 
strange to us. 

Kicking aside the coconuts and the dead 
fronds, leaning against the gray, busted 
trunk of a tree, we read, “‘Darling, I miss 
you so. You don’t know what I’d give to 
hear your voice. I think I’d faint, honey. I 
look at your picture and I forget how tired I 
am. I would gladly work all day and all 
night for years, if it would just bring you 
home one minute sooner. I miss you tonight, 
darling.” 

These were the letters that came in the 
mail, and made the world seem well again. 
We picked up the one in the pretty blue 
envelope; not the one on plain paper that 
mother used. We picked up the one we had 
torn open too quickly, ripping the envelope, 
and pulled out the six pages. And then we 
hunched against the tree and read more than 
there was there, for on mornings like this 
even the written word 
doesn’t seem like a lot of 
progress. It doesn’t say all 
the things she wanted to 
say; you have to sort of 
read things into it, but you 


know that those things * In faults men are much 


good 


alike: in 


are there. : 
they differ. 


After a while we went 
back to work, thinking we 
could read them again in 
the evening. That was the 
time to read mail, really, 
in the evening, when you could best re- 
member how things used to be. 

The mail sergeant came into the tent with 
the letters in his hand. He had a little pack- 
age dangling in his left hand, and he stopped 
in front of the captain. 

“These are for the fellows who were 
hurt,” he said. ‘‘Maybe I had better hold on 
to them, sir, eh?” 

The captain looked up, and struck the 
eraser of his pencil against his teeth a few 
times. ‘Yeah, just hold on to them.” 

“This is for ——’’ He mentioned the 
name of the boy with the shrapnel buried by 
his heart. “It must be a Christmas pack- 
age.” He looked at it as if it held some 
emergency within itself. 

“Just hold it,” the captain said. 

“It is the first Christmas package we got,” 
the sergeant said, and took it back to the 
mail tent. 


Ortner planes came in, fleet fighters, quick 
in the sky. The mail, and the arrival of the 
ships, filled us with exaltation. We talked 
quickly, grinning. We called the hospital, 
but the wounded were still unconscious. It 
was impossible to evacuate them to a larger 
hospital on the island to the south and east. 
We were just closing up for evening chow 
when word came that two bombers were 
coming in, one badly shot up. When we 
first saw them, they were away out on the 
horizon, as if they were just rising from the 
water. They came toward us slowly, growing 
in size. One seemed to hover above the other 
as if watching over it. We looked at the 
mat and back to the approaching planes. 
“Can he bring her down on that?” 
The runway wasn’t long enough. It 
hadn’t been designed for heavy bombers. 
Now they were coming closer. We could 
see their split tails, the round nacelles of their 


WHAT A 
DIFFERENCE! 


GOETHE: quoted in Characteristics. 
A. P. Russell (Houghton Mifflin & Co.) 


engines. The lower one was coming directly 
to the mat. He wasn’t circling the field or 
waiting for anything. He was lumbering 
down, crawling back from a frightful journey. 

Suddenly we realized something. That 
gleaming black thing on the right wing, that 
thin shroud, was smoke. The wing was on 
fire. 

There is nothing you can say when a plane 
is in trouble, nothing you can do. You won- 
der what the crew is doing, if they are still 
alive. You look at the ship and think, He’/l 
go up when she hits the mat. That wing will 
buckle. He’ll go up! 

We looked at the fighters, tucked back 
against the sides of the runway. Above us the 
other bomber roared guardedly, circling over 
the field. The burning plane lowered itself 
down toward the mat, losing altitude quickly. 
All the support, the flight, seemed to have 
gone out of its wings. Like a gigantic dying 
bird, it settled. The space of blue water, be- 
tween the lowering wheels and the white 
coral at the end of the mat, closed. 

‘‘He’s too far out,’”’ we muttered, bracing 
ourselves. 


Tue crash truck and the ambulance sped 
down the field until they reached the white 
coral, and turned ina whirl of dust. And then 
the giant black wheels hit the mat. There 
was a loud, angry screeching. The burning 
wing slanted, tipped toward the ambulance. 
The pilot jerked the left wing down quickly. 
The plane almost rose again. It wobbled. 
The No. 2 propeller was feathered. The am- 
bulance and crash truck followed cautiously, 
ready to rush in. But the big ship reached 
for the mat again, grabbed it and held. It 
raced down toward us, its nose moving from 
one side to the other. It rattled off the near 
end of the mat, losing speed, approaching 
us. Instinctively we moved 
behind trees, our stomachs 
tight. 

The brake tightened on 
the left wheel, and the big 
ship swung off the runway 
and toward the road. It 
kept rolling toward the 
lagoon, the wide wings 
lurching ungracefully as 
the plane struck the ruts. 
And then the wing crashed 
against a pandanus tree. 
The ship struggled a little, the nose went 
down, and the propellers bent themselves on 
the coral. Out of the side windows and down 
through the belly and out of the top hatch, 
the men climbed and leaped. We could see 
their orange life preservers in the fading 
light. We watched them, listening for them 
to yell, but they were silent in the settling 
dust of the crash. We looked at the giant 
down-tilted nose of the ship and the huge 
picture of the lovely naked girl on her side. 

The other bomber circled the field and 
then came in. We walked back up the road, 
as the ambulance pulled away with the 
wounded and the dead, wondering who were 
in the crew and where they were from. We 
didn’t look back when the other bomber 
landed and pulled smartly into place. We 
had forgotten that the field wasn’t designed 
for bombers. Not until later did we stop 
to marvel at the husky, red-haired man of 
twenty-one who somehow set his big bomber 
and her crew down on the short mat, ready 
to help the men of his sister ship. 

“We'll take them back with us tomorrow,” 
he said, when we sat in the dusk outside the 
mess tent, squinting to make sure there were 
no flies in our food. He was heavy, and his 
chest forced his sweaty shirt open to his 
waist. It could never have been big enough 
for him. ‘“‘We’ll dump everything that’s 
aboard, but we’ll get off.” 

We put some cots in a tent for the enlisted 
men of the crews, and made sure there was a 
bomb shelter for them near by. Back in the 
open space between the chaplain’s tent and 
the squadron headquarters tent, we found 
them standing in a small knot. The flashlight 
on the field desk sent its thin beam up 
toward the ceiling. 

“Tt’s like writing a letter,” the right waist 
gunner said when we asked him how it felt 
to have the five Zeros sweep down on them 
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over Mille. “It’s like writing a letter. You 
think about it and then you do it,” he said 
in his strong Minnesota voice. ‘‘ You think 
about it all the way out, and then, suddenly, 
it’s there and you do it.” 

They didn’t talk much at first, but kept 
glancing at one another in the pale light, 
their faces sober and expressionless. They 
lighted cigarettes and then put them out. 

“It was a beautiful crash landing.” 

“Yeah. The landing gear was busted.” 

We hadn’t known about the gear. That’s 
why the giant ship had kept throwing her 
head from one side to the other as if she were 
mortally wounded. 

“Our radio was shot out. Texas brought 
us in. We’d never made it, noway, without 
Texas. He’s goin’ to take us back to our 
base tomorrow.” 

Now that they were itemizing the vast- 
ness of their wounds, they talked easier, still 
unable to believe it. 

A “One engine was out and the wing was on 
Fes 

“We sweated her all the way from Mille. 
We thought she’d blow up. I don’t know 
why she didn’t.” 

It was dark outside now, and they leaned 
on the desk, relaxing. They were all young 
and thin, and they wanted to smoke and talk 
and make sure they were still alive. The 
right waist gunner had tried to laugh. It 
had seemed so ridiculous when the pilot had 
started to set them down. 

“After all that time, expecting her to blow 
any minute, it seemed funny. It seemed 
funny seeing the tops of them trees pass us. 
I wanted to laugh. I don’t know why, but it 
seemed funny that we was going to make it.”’ 

The boy from New York City, the belly 
gunner, lit his cigarette. The flare made the 
white bandage around his head seem large 
and clean. One of the Japs had shot the hel- 
met right off his head. 

“My grandfather went through the Civil 
War and only got a scratch on his head,” he 
grinned. ‘‘Maybe I got my quota.” 


Tuey talked about the different types of 
Jap planes that had hopped them when they 
left Mille. The wind was blowing up, and the 
fronds rattled above the tent. In the pale 
light, we saw a bunch of natives go down the 
path and past the two chaplains who talked 
earnestly across the way. 

“He came in too high for me,”’ the nose 
gunner said. He was thin and boyish-looking, 
and he scratched impatiently at the edge of 
the desk with his fingernail. ‘“‘He was too 
high. I couldn’t do nothing.” 

‘““No, you couldn’t do nothing,” they as- 
sured him. 

And in a moment they were talking of 
their engineer, and how he had been wounded 
in the foot by the flak they got over Mille. 
But it hadn’t stopped him, they said. All the 
way back he had hobbled about the ship, 
salving the gas tanks in the bomb bays, 
throwing everything he could overboard. 
They were afraid he had ruined his wounded 
foot, using it so much, but it had helped 
them to get back. He had kept them alive. 

They looked at one another closely, but 


they did not smile. It was hard to tell why 


they could not relax. The fellows looked up 
at the sky and talked of little things, about 
the way they had prepared for the crash 
landing, the books they had been reading on 
the way out. They talked evasively, as if 
they were preparing for something which 
waited ahead of them. 

One of the chaplains came over and spoke 
to the young kid who worked the nose guns. 
“We'll have the funeral at nine o’clock in 
the morning.” 

The fellows did not answer, but nodded 
their thanks. 

“Good night.”” The chaplain walked away. 


They sat sidewise on the benches in the 
back of the truck, and smoked. They were 
going to the funeral in their battle fatigues 
and with their faces unshaven. We knew 
they had no other clothing to wear, but 
when we offered to loan them razors, they 
had all said, no, no, thanks. There wasn’t 
much of a funeral they could give their bud, 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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(Continued from Page 97) 

ho had died in the most lonely position in 
ie ship. They couldn’t clean up, or carry 
owers, or even fire their guns. They were 
sing down to the other end of the strange 
land while he was buried quickly, and they 
anted to go as they were. They washed 
jeir faces and combed their hair: that was 
je way he had always known them. 

The truck moved off, following the chap- 
tin’s jeep. We had to turn out to the edge 
f the mat, around the crashed plane. Al- 
leady, mechanics were scrambling over her, 
lalvaging her parts, saving them for other 
jips. In the days that followed, piece after 
jece was stripped from the plane, and when 
nly the carcass was left, it was pulled back 
eneath the trees. As we moved past her, the 


ao 


gaining only a few feet before she left the 
mat, and passed out across the water. But 
she didn’t turn directly south to her base. 
She stayed out there, gaining altitude, and 
then she came back toward the atoll, riding 
fast. Suddenly she went into a dive, buzzing 
the ground where the boy had been buried, 
telling him good-by. After she had passed, a 
little twister of dust rushed around and 
around inside the fenced plot, and finally 
climbed into the air, catching in the glisten- 
ing sun. 


We could see the pattern taking shape, 
the pattern of our landing and setting up. 
Our forces were gathering; soon they would 
be striking west of us. Even now, in the 
quiet times, we heard planes, based on 
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sllows looked at her thoughtfully. islands to the east, passing high above on 

There were already graves in the little their way west. The young kid who had kept 
snced area, dating from the first day the in- the red braid on his hat had a resurgence of 
antry had landed. We saw the grave and life, as if there was something he wanted to 
4e box on the far side, and walked toward it. say. The boys at the hospital thought he 
‘he chaplain spoke to the men who waited was going to rally and tell them the thing he 
jere, and to the tall thin boy withthe bugle, muttered endlessly, but the effort was val- 
lane soldier who would blow taps. The boy _iant like the braid on his hat. The braid be- 
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odded, turned his back reverently, wet his 
ps, and experimented with the lip piece. The 
hhaplain looked at the fellows, and waited 
ntil the tractor had passed across the road 
nd into the lagoon, and then he opened his 
ible and began the service. 
| It is not pleasant to inter the young. It is 
ot good to know your buds are buried on a 
limsy little atoll where they never placed 
heir feet, but it must be done. There is no 
yurial in the sky. 
| The chaplain read clearly above the noise 
)f the trucks and planes, voicing the heart ful 
hings that can be said. He asked God to 
jake unto Him those who died in honor. 
Though he did not say 
t, he was asking God to 
‘ive security and peace to 


it. What is there in youth 
mnywhere that is secure, > 


yermanent before the be your fault. 


iivery great deal. He could 
nave had hope, and the 
cnowledge of things 
rained, he could have had 
the joy of plans realized, of work accom- 
plished. He could have had the future. He 
‘ould have had more than a few hours in 
the sky and a grave near the shattered, 
alien trees. The boy with the bandage on 
nis head knew that. He had told us so. 

| Inthe early morning, while we sat on the 
zround eating the hot hash, he had told us, 
| ‘He was a swell guy. Come from someplace 





n Maine. It must have been nice on that 
farm up there, quiet. I used to see. farms, 
dSummin’ round.”’ Now the kid, who wanted 
co scratch his itching, wounded head, stood 
cigidly at attention because they were play- 
ing taps for the tail gunner from Maine. 

_ Ifthere is anything that caresses the dead, 
it is the gentle notes of taps. Heard in the 
bright sun, in the clear Pacific morning, they 
seemed to say the things we could not. The 
notes lifted, unhurried, into the air above us. 
They took with them all that we felt for the 
tail gunner. He was alone now in the quiet- 
ness where the spirit waits. The burial fields 
are bound and seasonal, but the heavens are 
exultant and fit for the brave. We gave our 
young and dead to the skies; the skies will 
‘keep them. 

We watken back to the truck and climbed 
in. The boy with the bugle came over and 
called, ‘‘Can I ride up with you?” 

“Sure. Hop in.” 

He laid the golden bugle on the damp floor 
of the truck, and pulled himself up beside us. 
When the truck got onto the road and began 
to roll, he leaned over and asked quietly, 





If you lack charm at six- 
. : teen, when your character 7 
vhat is there that is made is being molded, it may not guy from Pennsylvania 
But if you are who drove the ambulance 





longs to another unit, the field artillery; the 
words did not relate to this life. We buried 
him, and the young officer, beside the boy 
from Maine, and we went ahead with our 
work. It is appalling how quickly you no 
longer miss the dead. 


Te mosquitoes, and flies, the dysentery 
and dengue, ate at all of us. In the mornings, 
fellows struggled up the road to sick call. We 
worked whatever hours were demanded. We 
dug wells and hoisted oil drums for showers, 
and when we soaped ourselves our hands slid 
over bones that seemed suddenly to have 
risen to the surface of our skins. Most of us 

lost a sixth of our weight, 

and we talked of the good 

things we would eat when 


|, kid who had never known CHARM we got back. 


The heavy-set blond 


nuscles and the mind are still without charm atsixty— backed it carefully be- 
lormed? What could he you, and no one else, is to tween the trees near the 
iave had? A great deal, blame. ARTHUR WEYMOUGH: _— adjutant’s tent, laid some 


A Psychologist’s War-Time Diary. c 
(eee ine, Gresn Bea palm fronds across the 


top, and came over. 

““How’s the GI’s?”’ 

“Still here.” 

“T brought you some medicine.” 

The warm water made it even harder to 
swallow the large white pills. They went 
down slowly, but we would have taken pills 
the size of biscuits if they would have done 
any good. 

““How’s Bud?” 

“He walks around. He’s shaky. The 
major tries to find something for him to do.” 

“Air raid!” the kid at the switchboard 
yelled. While he telephoned the medics and 
the officers’ section, warning them, we 
sounded the siren. When the long rising and 
falling alarm had been sounded, and we 
could hear its cry moving up the island, we 
cut across the back swamp and dived into 
our bomb shelter. It was seven-fifteen, the 
time the snipers had always come in on the 
infantry boys, plugging away with the knee 
mortar. We were getting it now. We could 
hear that strangely split sound of the double- 
engine bomber. He had come in above our 
fighters, and now they had to wait for him 
out to the west of us. The heavy artillery 
opened up. We hunched against the earth, 
feeling it dribble down our necks. 

We no longer went outside to watch. 
Something had happened to us. We were 
shaky and careful. It was the loss of energy 
and vitality, we knew. The dengue fever not 
only sapped our strength, but it did some- 
thing to our minds. We became cautious, 
and it was harder not to think that this time 
it would be ours. The roaring of the engines 
caused us to huddle closely, hearing our own 
breaths. It wasn’t terror and fear as we had 
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the lovable fragrance, 


“How did I do? Did it sound all right?” known it before, but a sort of fatalistic 
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We nodded. “Sure. It sounded fine.” apathy, a feeling that our number was close 
The sun waited in the morning sky. to the surface. There was nothing to explain 
“T sure wanted it to sound good,” he said. it but the sickness and the hard work and 
It was almost noon when the crowded the endless raids. 

‘bomber roared down the mat, rose slowly, (Continued on Page J01) 
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“Oh, that — — — —,” we breathed, hop- 
ing our artillery would knock him into a 
thousand flaming pieces. 

And then his motors came on, loud and 
close. And even before they began to squeal 
in their climb, we heard the bomb. Our 
skins crawled with its thin, rushed, inter- 
mittent whistling. We felt that this was it. 

We tried to think of all the things that 
would be left; the ones who would miss us. 
But halfway through each remembrance, the 
loud, broken whistling ripped the thought, 
and we clutched the wet earth, hoping we 
would never know the moment it exploded. 

It was diminishing. It had passed us. 
Our prayers changed quickly: Don’t let it fall 
in the mess area, not in the subdepot area. 
They’re too crowded in there! No, don’t let it 
fall in there! 

There was just a moment of silence. The 
explosion rocked the earth, and sand dribbled 
down between the logs. Another came, and a 
third. The whole island seemed to shake. 

We lay there, silenced by the knowledge 
that they hadn’t missed this time. They had 
laid them on the island, one close to us and 
two down near the runway. 

When the all-clear sounded we crawled 
out and took off our raincoats. Our bodies 
were drenched with sweat. We opened our 
fatigues to dry the sweat as we walked across 
to the headquarters to see if we were needed. 

The ambulance driver and the boy from 
the switchboard were trying to decide how 
far down the islands they had hit. We began 
to relax. No calls had come through the 
switchboard reporting damage in the bivouac 
areas. We began to think they had landed 
back in the woods, away from the tents. 

A jeep came roaring up, and a young officer 
leaped out and ran toward us. “‘ Where’s the 
chaplain? Quick, where’s the chaplain?”’ 

We started for the chaplain’s tent, and 
then we saw the father running toward us. 

“Where are they?” he asked. 

“Tn the infantry area, the new fellows 
who just came in,” the lieutenant said. “I’ve 
got a jeep.” 

“Get the ambulance.” 


Tue blond heavy-set boy began pulling 
the camouflage fronds from the top of the 
ambulance. ‘‘Come with me.”’ 

We started down the pale road, our eyes 
| held on the taillight of the jeep. 
| ‘Take my mosquito net down.” The 
driver nodded to the back of the ambulance. 
| He had placed his mosquito net over the 
| litter in which he slept at night. “The 
| plasma, is it back there?”’ 
P) oveahs 
| “TI can’t see a thing. Get on the running 

board and help me. I can’t see a thing.” 








*¢ We've been scooped! The Tribune has 
a way to cook it with only one egg!” 
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We crawled through the ruts, betweenthe 
trees. Ahead we could see a faintly lighted 
circle and a group of men, sprawled and 
kneeling and standing. 

We grabbed a litter and pushed our way 
through. Around the area a dozen men lay, 
their clothing torn, their bodies bloody, their 
heads rolling from side to side in pain and 
shock and terror. The doctor was examining 
them as quickly as he could, but it was the 
chaplain who moved quickest, kneeling, the 
rosary held in his left hand, his free hand 
searching the stunned soldier’s neck quickly 
for the dog tag. In the dim light his broad 
shoulders bent over a dark-faced Italian 
boy. His hand found the chain, pulled the 
dog tag up and into the dim light so the 
name would be said carefully to the Lord 
the way it should be. He moved from one 
to another, hardly straightening, whispering 
prayers, hearing mumbled, incoherent con- 
fessions, saying last rites. 


“ FatHer!” they called. ‘‘Father!’’ There 
was no one else they trusted now. They had 
been struck senseless, shocked and betrayed. 
All that remained rational was their prayers 
to God. 

The chaplain passed among them in the 
troubled light. He moved among them, 
bending quiet ear to trembling lips, laying a 
hand and a rosary against the drained faces. 
He talked quickly, for the words he said were 
the words God meant men to know on earth. 

When the doctor marked two of them to 
be moved, we carried them to the ambu- 
lance and started carefully toward the road. 
The boy in the bottom litter was quiet. He 
did not move or talk or open his eyes. The 
Italian boy’s eyes were glazed with terror. 
The doctor had said that his back was hurt 
and he moaned softly, staring. 

“Oh, it came so close, it came so close,” 
he mumbled. 

We would soon be there, we assured him, 
and he could have the cold water he wanted 
so badly. His fatigue shirt was ripped and 
torn, and his belt had been broken by the 
concussion. Sand and bits of coral were em- 
bedded in his skin, but only his eyes moved. 
He asked for the father and for water, and he 
said they had come so close. 

There was a little sign marked “‘Surgical”’ 
beside the tent, and we carried him between 
the heavy black oil drums filled with sand, 
and placed the litter on the table. In a mo- 
ment the doctor came in. He wore only his 
blue-striped pajama trousers, and went 
straight to the soldier. 

“Now, sonny, where do you hurt? I’m 
the doctor. We’ll get you fixed up all right.” 

The boy looked at him and said nothing. 
He just rolled his head with his eyes wide 
open. Even when the father hurried in, the 
boy would not talk. 
He looked as if 
néver again would 
he trust anyone. 

The doctor’s sen- 
sitive hands passed 
over the sandy 
body, but they 
could find nothing. 

“My back,” the 
boy said finally. 

Slowly and care- 
fully the tattered 
clothing was slipped 
from his body. 
There was no 
wound on him. He 
trembled from 
shock and concus- 
sion, and he opened 
and closed his lips, 
meaning he wanted 
a cigarette. 

When they put a 
warm blanket 
around him, the 
boys from the medi- 
cal section carried 
him into another 
tent, and the next 
casualty was placed 
on the table. 

(Continued on 
Page 103) 
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By the thousand, Norge men —factory workers 
ana distributors, dealers and dealers’ sales- 
men—have taken ‘‘time out’ from their 
normal useful tasks to attend to other duties 
—grim, dangerous, deadly duties. And 
Norge plunged into the maelstrom with 
these men. . . supplying them and others 
with the sinews of war that increased their 
proficiency and will hasten the day of their 
triumphant return. 
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Norge dealers of every type—depart- 
ment or furniture store, hardware or 
home appliance shop—are now plan- 
ning for that great day when show- 
rooms will again be filled with new 
Norge washers, electric ranges, home 
heaters, gasranges and Rollator refriger- 
ators. Your Norge dealer is confident 
that when the time comes you will 
want to visit his store to view the 
newest Norge products of experience. Old 
customers as well as new ones will find 
that the Norge dealer has something 
for them that was well worth waiting 
for—a line of products which, because 
of Norge’s wartime production experi- 
ence, are even better designed, better 
engineered and better built. 


NORGE, A BORG-WARNER INDUSTRY 


Norge is the trade-mark of Norge Division, Borg-Warner Corporation, 
Detroit 26, Michigan. In Canada: Addison Industries, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Inside the dispensary tent, the medics 
were patching up some of the fellows who 
| had surface wounds; fellows who had been 
‘scratched and punctured by a collapsing 
| bomb shelter. It had hit close to one shelter, 
/pounding those men with concussion and 
shock, and collapsing the shelters near by. 
_ We sat outside, and smoked and waited. 

It was a dark night now, with the stars high 
and golden, and the lights inside the tents 
seemed very yellow. The smell of medicine 
and disinfectant moved in the air, and the 
fishy wet odor of the sea mingled with it. We 
talked of the raid and the way shock could 
dislocate the reason of one man, and leave 
another with his reason but no control over 
his nervous system. 
The medical officer came out and thanked 
us, and said they were making coffee for us. 
“Can I do anything else for you?” he asked. 
“Yes, give us a GI shot.” 
| He poured the paregoric into a small 
glass, mixed some sulpha powder with it, 
and we drank the bitter stuff. Outside, we 
could smell the coffee. It tasted warm and 
good. 
_ We left the hospital, and drove slowly 
| down the road. The lights caught against the 
gray trunks of the trees, and the palms 
rattled above us. It was wind, and we hoped 
there was rain in it, rain that would keep the 
_bombers away. 

“Tomorrow is the day before Christ- 

mas,” someone said. “Boy, who would be- 


lieve it?” 


We crawled beneath our mosquito nets 
and into our cots. 

“*T feel like I been hit with a steam shovel.” 

“They must be getting ready for Christ- 
mas back home. Cooking and shopping. 
Let’s see; five hours—no, it’s about four 
o’clock in. the morning. 
My girl’s in bed!” 

“Oh, man!” 

After a little while, we 


It was five o’clock at 
home when the next raid 
came. We crawled into the 


-shelterandhunchedinour Pe! 


-places, but this time it was 

dark, and rain clouds were 
floating across the island. 
The bombs fell harmlessly 
in the lagoon. We stumbled back to bed, 
keeping our flashlight on only long enough 
to kill the mosquitoes inside our nets. And 
then we fell back and back, as if we were 
going downward in deep, restful pits. 

We were hardly asleep when the siren 
ripped into the night again. We were stunned 
and exhausted. We grabbed our coats and 
helmets, thinking that all this was going to 
build up to something. They were hitting us 
and hitting us, and pretty soon they’d throw 


_ something at us. 





When we came out of the shelter, scratch- 
ing and tired and aching, daylight was com- 
ing up on the northeast corner of the island. 

“Maybe they got some coffee at the mess 
hall. The cooks go on at four o’clock.”’ 


Tue corporal laid his book down. “No, 


bud, we couldn’t start the fires until the all- 


_ clear,” he said. His round, tired face broke 
| with a grin. “What you want, egg in your 


beer?”’ He looked again at the copy of 
Shakespeare, and then flipped open the 
stove. 

“What’s that?” 

“Correspondence school, college credits. 


Hey, Greek!” he yelled. “Bring in the 


batter!” 

We walked back to the area and washed 
our faces. Then we sat down by the well we 
had dug, and talked in broken, unfinished 
sentences. 

“Wonder who those jerks are who are 
always yapping about soldiers not knowing 
what they’re fighting for.” 

“Beats me.” 

“Tell ’em to blow it out their barracks 
bag! I think I’ll write and ask them if they 
know what they’re working for. If they’re 
working.” 

“T’d like to know what we’re not fighting 
for.” 


SKEPTIC TOO! 


went to sleep. % An egotist is not a man 

who thinks too much of 
himself; he is a man who 
thinks too little of other peo- 


ANON. Quoted in Live, Love and Learn, 
by Joseph Fort Newton. (Harper & Bros.) 
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It was sunrise, brilliant and clear. The 
dark clouds had moved off and the birds 
flew out, squawking in the trees above us. 
We remembered all the things we had felt 
and known in the moments when the bombs 
were creasing our hair, in the times when 
we carried our stunned and senseless fellow 
men to the hospital. We remembered the 
Christmas that was coming. We remembered 
the fellows who were already off for another 
plane and another mission. 

Most of what we are fighting for is here 
with us, along with our pain and weariness 
and hunger and fear and fight, along with 
the things men feel when their lives are 
stripped to essentials. Those things are with 
us and will come back with us, and we know 
now that that is what we are fighting for as 
much as anything. We are fighting to gaina 
world in which we can live with all the quali- 
ties born in us expressed and freed. 


Heaviness held to our bodies and sleepless- 
ness tingled around our eyes. We went about 
our work in an indulgent stupor, dragging, 
hardly speaking. The loneliness, made vivid 
by the holiday season, waited in our weari- 
ness, like a beguiling enemy. ; 

The sun came up slowly, behind milky 
clouds, hardly brightening the skies. We 
wanted to write letters home, but knew it 
would be weeks before they were delivered. 
The things we felt now, the things we wanted 
our loved ones to know, would be belated 
and out of proportion in the quiet times of 
January and February. We shoved the sta- 
tionery from us: after Christmas we would 
write, after the loneliness had passed. 

It was almost ten o’clock when we heard 
the loud roaring. We walked out on the road 
and looked at the sky far down the treeless 
path. Above the misty horizon clouds, a flight 
of planes approached. 
They were flying in tight 
v’s, as clean and even as 
arrows. They came on, 
steady and sure and confi- 
dent. They were our heavy 
bombers, going to blast 
the enemy. His runways 
and fuel and planes would 
be bombed. He wouldn’t 
be able to hit us back on 
Christmas. There would be 
no peace on earth and very 
little good will, but it would be quiet. Some- 
body was seeing to it that we had as good 
a Christmas as possible. 

Approaching us, they disappeared into 
the mist. We could hear their engines, loud 
and driving, and suddenly they broke from 
the clouds, almost directly over us. We 
watched them driving off to the west, break- 
ing the horizon with their swift passage. We 
prayed quietly that they would all return. 

We went back to our work, and the loneli- 
ness we had felt was not so heavy in us. We 
were learning the pattern of things about us. 
In the Pacific atolls there would always be 
but few brief days and hours when men 
would fight side by side, when they would 
know the fellow who fought along with them. 
They would be the infantrymen and the 
marines who established the beachheads and 
drove across the thin islands, destroying the 
fanatical enemy. For all the rest of us, our 
fellow soldiers would remain unknown. In 
the day and in the night, they would pass in 
the sky above us. Slipping across the ex- 
ploding Pacific, and beneath it. Fighting 
from planes and ships and submarines, they 
would strike at the enemy. Sometimes we 


would see them, but most of the time we" 


would not. Even the men in the fighters and 
bombers would not always know one an- 
other. As they drove down over a target, the 
planes of another squadron would be roaring 
out of their run, already headed home. They 
would pass in the violent air, but they would 
never know one another. Then, at a decided 
time, when the design was almost completed, 
ships would spill marines and infantrymen 
across the reefs. Another atoll would be ours, 
threatened only during the brief time of dig- 
ging in, as we were knowing it now. 


As we walked across from evening chow, 
the Special Services officer stopped us. One 


RECIPE FOR 


A CHRISTMAS BELL RINGER 


To really ring the bell with any 
dinner, appetites must be eager and 
ready for it. Here’s the finest way to 
wake-up appetites. Just pour chilled 
Stokely’s Finest Grapefruit Juice 
into your prettiest, party glasses... 
add a pinch of salt ...and there 
you have the very finest, light appe- 
tite-tempter. So tangy, so pure, so 
fresh-tasting, so good for you... 
when it’s Stokely’s Finest Grape- 
fruit Juice. 


M-M-M-MERRY XMAS RECIPE 


Even Santa Claus would have to ad- 
mit that the finest Christmas Turkey, 
bursting with your favorite dressing, 
becomes a delightful, new experience 
—when you add— 


Whole Apricots Noel 


Drain No. 24% Can Stokely’s Finest 
Whole Apricots; boil juice until re- 
duced to 34 cup. Add apricots, heat 
thoroughly and serve with roast tur- 
key, duck, chicken, ham, roasts or 
chops. And remember, they’re prize- 
winners, those apricots ... grown in 
the finest, selected orchards. . .picked 
at the peak of their luscious perfec- 
tion and canned immediately. Like 
all Stokely Finest Fruits they say 
“Merry Christmas” in the very 
Finest way. 


| 
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(Piet charm by candlelight... gay, bright 
accents for sparkling dinners . . . Orchid Etching 
by Heisey brings your individuality to every table 
setting. Heisey Crystal in the lovely Orchid etching 
is available in a wide variety of pieces—all open 
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of the fellows had painted a nostalgic scene. 
A farm home sat on the edge of a snow- 
covered knoll, smoke steaming up from the 
chimney. The pines hung heavy and soft 
with snow, and in the valley below the home 
he had painted a small church, with a huge 
star high above the steeple. The windows of 
the home and the church and the shape of 
the star in the blue heavens had been cut 
from the canvas, and a light in back of the 
painting spread its warmth out through the 
openings. Before the large painting, he had 
built a window frame, so that, looking at it, 
we felt we were looking out a window at 
home, and down on the Christmas Eve that 
spread silently across the night. 

The guy who had made the picture, a 
thin, sandy-haired fellow with a soft voice, 
tried to joke at it, feeling perhaps that he 
must apologize for the apparent sentiment- 
alism, but he soon stopped. We thought it 
was beautiful. 

“Men,” the officer said, ““I have a da-yam 
good surprise for you.” 

We followed him into the back of the tent. 
He was young and enthusiastic, and his 
hands moved quickly, pointing out some 
large wooden boxes. We stared at them, 
dumfounded, while he explained that the 
people of the state of California had donated 
enough Christmas packages for servicemen 
overseas to fill an entire ship. The ship had 
carried them to Pearl Harbor, and Special 
Service had distributed them among the 
different units, trying to give the majority 
of the packages to men who were most likely 
to miss out on Christmas mail: men whose 
outfits had been moved “‘down under,”’ fel- 
lows whose APO numbers had been changed 
recently, men in the combat areas where 
mail deliveries are slow and sporadic. 

“Tf you want to have a 
Christmas party tonight, 

I'll give you some of the 


We sang Christmas songs as the soft tropi- 
cal moon came up. The thin fellow who used 
to sing in the honky-tonk bars around 
Chicago sang in a clear, high tenor: 


“ 





holy night, all is calm, all is bright ——” 


We all joined in, listening to our own 
voices, for we were saying through the song 
and into the night things we felt for home 
and the season of Christianity. Our voices 
were made deep and soft by the memory of 
Christmas mornings around a twinkling tree, 
of an unending desire to give happiness, of 
the trembling hope that this was the one 
present she would want, the last thing she 
had expected. We remembered warm eyes 
and warm arms, and the rushing, unending 
knowledge that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. 


We watkep slowly back to our tents, 
understanding that they were more lonely 
than we, for they were in homes filled with 
our absence. Nothing they could do would 
re-create us there beside them. We knew the 
anguish and loneliness they felt, the uncer- 
tainty. We were troubled, knowing the 
things that happen in the heart at a time 
like that, and we hoped the day would pass 
quickly for them. 

We went into our tent and laid our flash- 
light on the top of an empty cartridge box, 
the beam turned downward onto the brown 
coconut mats beside our cots. In the yellow 
circle of light we laid our Christmas pack- 
ages. Some of us had packages from those 
we knew and loved, some had gifts sent by 
strangers. Next to our packages we laid the 
few Christmas cards that had come in the 
mail the day before. We read the greetings 
and then laid them beside us. 

The packages all con- 
formed to weight and 
measures. They were so 


HAND- WROUGHT ROMEOS, BEWARE! 


stock. Start your collection at leading 


stores today. 
A. H. HEISEY & CO., NEWARK, OHIO 


1. X marked the spots where gifts for the Men in 
my Life were eventually going to be dis- 
played. But how can a gal be sure she’s 
getting (a) what guys want (b) what will last 
(c) what looks smar{? Me, I asked questions. 


3. such popularity must be deserved! Of course 
Van Heusen contributed the smart styling 
and the wonderful colors, but I got the credit 
(and the kisses). Am I glad my Christmas 
carol was, “I’m choosin’ Van Heusen!”’ 
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THERE | WAS— 
UP A (CHRISTMAS) TREE 





until Van Heusen solved 
my shopping problems 


The answer was simple—look for the Van 
Heusen label! So I did all my shopping in 
one hour flat... bought shirts for Uncle 
Ned, pajamas for Dad, sport shirts for 
Brother Bill, neckties for everybody else. 


It’s Van Heusen for everything ... 
and everybody! Just remember that 
name and you’re sure to get the smart- 
est in men’s wear. And remember, 
too, that Van Heusen white shirts have 
the famous Van Heusen collar attached 
—the collar that always looks neat and 
trim, yet needs no starch to keep it that 
way. Set it off with a Van Heusennecktie 
and you really have a combination! 
Ask for Van Heusen merchandise at 
any good store... soon. And a very, 
very merry Christmas to you, madam! 
Phillips-Jones Corp., New York 1. 
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packages. There aren’t 


enough for all the men, * Seen in Collins Street the 

other day, a wedding lim- 
ousine all white-ribboned and 
bearing the inscription in 
chalk on the back: RESULT OF 


but you can have a da- 
yam good time.” 

The evening wind 
rustled in the palms. The 
air was warm and filled 
with the heavy, sweet odor 
of the night-blooming 
tauri. We sat facing the 
tent. Inside it, the soft- 
spoken artist had strung a light, its pale glow 
directed through the makeshift window and 
onto the nostalgic Christmas panorama. We 
looked at the picture of the village church 
and the rolling hills we had not seen in 
a long, long time, and were quiet. 

We had dressed one of the fellows in what 
we hoped would look like a Santa Claus out- 
fit. The Special Service office of the Hawaiian 
Department had donated a theatrical make- 
up kit to our unit before we left. We un- 
packed it and smeared the soldier’s face with 
red paint, making his cheeks and nose warmly 
flushed. Somewhere the chaplain had found 
a red hunting vest. It didn’t look much like 
Santa Claus, but it was pretty and red, so 
we put that over his green fatigues. White 
crepe paper, slit quickly with scissors, made 
a passable beard, and a sheet of it was 
roughly shaped into a hat. He still didn’t 
look much like Santa Claus, but he looked 
even less like a soldier. We stuffed the pack- 
ages in a blue barracks bag, and now, as the 
chaplain finished wishing us all a merry 
Christmas, Santa Claus came out of the 
back of the tent. Since there weren’t 
enough packages to go around, he played 
truth and consequences, with little regard 
for truth, and none for consequences. 


From the mail sergeant, he had learned 
who had received Christmas presents and 
who had not, and he tried to give packages 
to those who were gnawed by the feeling 
that maybe someone had forgotten. When 
we were called into the opening of the tent 
to perform some antic, bawdy or confusing, 
we went quickly. It was a good game to play, 
and those packages, wrapped and donated 
by someone who cared, were nice to have. 
No one opened them immediately, but each 
held them tightly, looking pleased and awk- 
ward, and after a while we began singing. 


CARELESS TALK. 
AUSTRALIA WEEK-END BOOK 
(Ure Smith Pty. Ltd., Sydney) 


long and so wide and the 
prescribed weight, and 
they held in them things 
men can use in the com- 
bat zone. But they held 
a great deal more. They 
held something that can- 
not be weighed or meas- 
ured or destroyed in ship- 
ment. It was in the way 
a ribbon was tied around 
the small bar of soap, a peculiar twist to a 
bow we had seen since childhood. It was in 
the sprig of balsam dried and broken in the 
bottom of the package. It was in the little 
card with the jolly Santa Claus on one end 
and the two words written in the white space 
at the right end of the card: “‘ With love.” 

We showed one another our presents. 
Shaving lotion and talcum we put on our 
faces at once, smelling it. Pieces of home- 
made candy we shared, for our stomachs 
would not take much of it. We displayed 
handkerchiefs, and all of us looked at our- 
selves in the metal mirror. The corporal 
from Kansas City was proud of it. He hung 
it on the edge of his cot, and in the dim light 
he sat making faces into it. 

“Tt’ll be swell for shaving,” we said. 

“And now I know what I look like!”” He 
stared into the silver mirror and then fell 
back screaming in mock horror. 

When we had finishéd, we laid our presents 
on the foot lockers we had made from pack- 
ing cases, and crawled reluctantly into our 
cots, tightening the nets around the edges. 

“At home, we always opened our packages 
the night before Christmas.” 

“We had Christmas in the morning.” 
The boy from Kansas City was quiet a while, 
remembering. “‘The whole family came to 
mother’s, and we always had one kid who 
believed in Santa Claus. Every time one 
grew up, my brother or sister had another 
one. Gee, it was nice, having kids around.” 

“Tonight we’d be decorating the tree. 
Pop would have some Polish wine on the 
kitchen table. You know, people would stop 
in. Mom and me would decorate the tree. 
She’d save the things from one year to the 
next,’’ the guy from Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, said. ‘‘Boy, how she liked to save 
them things.” He got up on his elbow, 
speaking clearly through the net. “In Beth- 














SHOULDER THE SKY 


y (Continued from Page 105) 

the edge of the water. When it came, pale 
and lifeless, the bomb-bay doors squealed 
shut, the hatches were closed. The world and 
all it held was locked outside, and we roared 
down the runway, gathering speed. The tall, 
slightly bent engineer from Iowa knelt be- 
tween the pilot and copilot, his eyes moving 
constantly, watching, checking, making sure 
they did not forget anything. It was an ex- 
tra precaution, for the huge bomb-loaded 
ships can be lost as easily in take-offs and 
landings as when they are over the target. 

The air caught insecurely under the wings. 
The tail rose slowly. One wheel lifted, the 
other spun quickly free of the earth, and then 
caught like a wheel of chance as the brake 
took hold. Almost before we had cleared the 
trees, the landing gear was retracted. 

The atoll dropped into the water beneath 
us, long, narrow and quiet. Bands of aqua- 
marine, pale green and blue spread around 
it, crowding against the shore in a ruching of 
white. It did not seem that so much could 
have happened in such a small area. 

Our wingmen closed in, flying a tight 
formation. We watched them driving, easily 
and gracefully, their huge noses slightly up- 
turned, their bodies proud and purposeful. 
The waist gunners looked out the side win- 
dows of the other ships, waving to us. The 
misty rain closed in, and for a long while we 
lost contact. When we drove through the 
streamers of rain and out the far side, they 
were still riding close to our wings. 

We passed above mile after mile of change- 
less white clouds. A feeble sun glistened on 
them, and once in a while we could look 
down through them at an expanse of blue 
water. It seemed as if the whole sky had 
been reversed, and that we looked down on 
it, through the clouds and into the blue 
heavens. 

Something was happening in the plane. 
You could sense it. The engineer was shift- 
ing gas, the pilot and copilot were settling 
down for the long haul, the navigator had 
his charts spread on the minute desk. Back 
in the body of the ship, the four gunners 
slipped into their pale blue electrically 
heated suits and lay down to read, intercom 
phones to their ears. Everyone seemed to be 
settling down, and yet they were more alive 
and joined than they had been during the 
concentrated minutes of their foreboding 
briefing. They were isolated from the world, 
bent on a single purpose, and every one of 
them was aware of every other one. 

We hit our first front. It was black and 
heavy and threatening. The pilot ran his 
hand up in the air and then downward. We 
climbed above it, our wingmen following. 
Far off to the east we could see the other 
flights moving in. Rain hit on the wind- 
shield, the fine, lucid drops moving back 
slowly as if they floated, buoyant and light, 
across the atmosphere toward us. Their 
dreamlike movement took away the feeling 
of speed; so did the huge, oval rudders 
which moved evenly down the sky as if they 
ran along invisible tracks. 

Over the front, through another one and a 
third, the ship moved on at better than one 
hundred and fifty miles an hour. 


We came out into the cold sun. On the 
clouds beneath us, a circular rainbow raced 
along, holding the silhouette shadow of the 
ship within its beautiful ring. The gunners 
moved to their places and began testing. 
When he had finished, the tail gunner from 
Montana picked up the empty cartridges 
from his crowded coop and tossed them into 
the wind and the clouds. 

The hours passed slowly. Shortly after 
noon the men went to their positions, the 
bombardier bending over his sights, the nose 
gunner straddling his guns above him. In 
the belly of the ship, the short boy from 
Cleveland lowered his turret and climbed 
into it. He hung there, suspended in the 
transparent pouch, circling and turning, 
throwing his turret forward and back, mak- 
ing sure that it functioned in all directions. 
The waist gunners struggled into their 
heavy flak jackets. They opened the side 
windows, allowing the cold, wet air to lash 
inward. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Suddenly the clouds closed in. Even the 
wing tips could not be seen. 

“We're going down. Be on the alert. Be 
on the alert.” The pilot’s voice, metallic 
and urgent in the intercom, spread back- 
ward through the ship. The tail gunner ad- 
justed his earphones and squeezed the little 
microphone disks on his throat, making 
them snug. “Target should be below us. Be 
alert!” 

We looked down, staring into the milky, 
tumbling, chilly clouds. It was down there 
somewhere; maybe they were waiting for us. 

Off to the west we saw eleven planes, no 
larger than flies, break quickly from a knoll 
of clouds. 

“Planes at three o’clock. Planes at three 
o'clock. Eleven of them!” 

We watched them slowly increase in size, 
guns ready, thumbs ready, and then we 
recognized them. They were another flight of 
our bombers heading home. 

“That damned island must be around 
here someplace,” the pilot said, his Southern 
voice slow and tense. “‘We’ll go down.”’ 

The ship turned slowly, dropped down a 
thousand feet, another thousand, another. 

“Target at eleven o’clock!”’ 

Through a narrow, uneven break in the 
clouds, we saw a strip of atoll shore line rush 
by. The navigator tried to check as we rode 
back and forth looking for the hole again. 
The clouds had closed in, concealing it. The 


°“*LET THERE BE 
LIGHT’’ 


b If we wish to make a new world 

we have the materials ready. The 
first one was made out of chaos. 

—ROBERT QUILLEN: 

Encyclopedia of Creative Thought, 

Edited by Martha Lupton. 

(Maxwell Droke.) 


first flight had found the target, but the 
shifting clouds were concealing it from us. 

“We'll go down some more.” 

Everyone tensed. It is not pleasant to 
break from the clouds above the target, 
hardly higher than a building. The gunners 
were steady, poised. The bombardier kept 
asking over and over if anyone could see 
anything. We rode in the mist, unable to see 
the target, not knowing what moment the 
clouds might disappear and leave us sud- 


_denly exposed, low and helpless, above the 


enemy guns. 

Suddenly we saw a break. Down through 
the hole and close to the surface of the wa- 
ter, a bomber rode swiftly, looking for the 
island that was bedded in the mist. We went 
down closer. Now we were getting near the 
surface. It was dangerous, wasteful flying. 

“Let’s get the hell out of here. We’ll take 
the secondary target.” 

There was no relaxing, no letdown. There 
was another target waiting, another sweat- 
ing to go through, two hundred and fifty 
miles to the south and east, on our way home. 


We had lost our wingmen in the clouds 
over the primary target. Going east to the 
secondary, we did not see them. We went in 
alone, breaking through the clouds west and 
north of the sprawling atolls. The flak was 
already coming up. 

The giant plane rode calmly, but we were 
tense and expectant. Down in the trans- 
parent nose, the bombardier leaned over his 
instruments, oblivious of everything but his 
purpose. — 

“Let them go when you’re ready,’ the 
pilot called to him over the intercom. “We 
can’t spend any time here.”’ 

The stuff came up, heavy and fast, but 
they seemed to be leading us too far. 

The road along the atoll sped backward as 
we roared toward the ammunition and fuel 
dumps at the far end. The gunners let go at 
the runway as we sped across it, firing a 
burst and then searching the skies for enemy 
fighters and then letting go another burst. 
The bombardier shouted through the phones 
around his throat to take her a little to the 
left, a little more. 


“Hold her!” 

The heavy bombs went down, in the 
crashing roar of the guns, down through the 
flak, seemingly miles from the target, but 
just after we passed above the dump they 
hit; flame and a roaring explosion rocked the 
air. 

The ship was driving hard now, pulling 
away, getting out. The tail gunner let go 
with long bursts, for luck. 

Even after we got in the cloud bank, 
everyone remained alert and tense; fighters 
might be lying in wait. After a long while the 
tension slacked. The waist gunners pulled in 
their fifty-calibers and closed the side 
hatches, the tail gunner tossed his empty 
cartridge shells into the receding heavens, 
the nose gunner climbed down onto the 
bombardier’s deck. It was then the terrible, 
long cry came through the intercom. 

“The bombardier,” he said finally, “he’s 
dead. A piece of flak went through his neck.” 
After a while, he added quietly, “Just one 
damned piece of flak.”’ 

It was the only hole in the ship; a single, 
uneven hole in the incandescent floor where 
the bombardier had knelt and died. 

All the way back we sweated the gas, for 
they wanted to make their own base. They 
wanted to bury him where he had lived for a 
little while. They wanted to inter him by the 
gunner from Maine and the kid with the 
cowboy hat, and all the others. 


It was dark. The rain held the clouds al- 
most on the surface of the water. They had 
the beacons out for us, but we couldn’t find 
them. The huge yellow beams hit the clouds 
somewhere beneath us, and bent as if they 
were made of nebulous metal. Unable to 
find a guide, we rode back and forth, an im- 
patient hearse, anxious to get down to the 
earth. 

The engineer knelt between the pilot and 
copilot, ready to help with the landing. We 
rode across and back the sky, lowering 
slowly, down and down, until we were barely 
above the height of the trees. Suddenly it 
broke before us. Far down to the east, the 
two huge beams stood in the dark rainy 
night like columns of security, their tops 
bending quickly along the undersides of the 
clouds. As we came toward them, riding 
urgently in their center, the two long lanes of 
field lights came on. They were like jeweled 
strings running from the brilliant pure col- 
umns off into the dark distance. 

The pilot and copilot leaned forward, 
strained and tense, alert to cross winds that 
might flip the giant ship sideways as she 
reached for the ground. It would be only a 
little while, just seconds, and we would be 
done, safe, another mission over. The wheels 
screamed against the mat, the mat we had 
helped to lay, and the plane held securely. 

We had been in the air fourteen hours, 
never touching the earth, for a distance 
greater than it is possible to travel within the 
bounds of our own country. We had taken 
destruction to the enemy, and brought back 
one who could never return home. It was 
only one plane, of one mission, out of hun- 
dreds, but it was over. 

Long after we had crawled, exhausted, 
into our damp cots, we heard the other 
planes circling and circling, trying to get 
down. We knew now how it was for those 
whom we keep flying. 


We decided to skip evening chow. The 
mess sergeant, swearing that the outfit was 
fouled up, said that the fresh food was all 
gone. We were back on dry rations until 
another boat got in or we were shipped out. 
Supper would be either little emaciated 
sausages, canned chili and beans, or the old 
C-ration hash with vegetables. We decided to 
stay in swimming. The sun was going down 
far out to the south and west. In a little while 
the sky would burst with brilliant colors. 

The last of the planes had moved west, 
taking the fight with them. The fellows we 
had seen going and coming in the violent 
Pacific air were no longer with us. They had 
gone toward Japan, where a new field had 
been cleared for them, where other men 
had spread out a mat beneath the glow of 
floodlights and in the brilliant afternoon sun. 
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We watched the sky, knowing that about 
this time the fellows we had kept flying 
would be dropping down from the heavens, 
and other guys would be shouting with relief 
and pride as they roared in. 

Before long we would be moving out. We 
would be formed into another task force, 
flung farther to the west, closer and closer to 
Japan. 

“Maybe we'll get P.I.,” the guy from 
Bethlehem said, searching along the water’s 
edge for shells to make his girl friend a neck- 
lace. ‘“P.I. would be nice.” 

“China. Boy, I’d like to get to China.” 

“Tokyo! How about Tokyo?” 

Maybe there would be another “deal”’ for 
us, perhaps two: we are soldiers, and soldiers 
do not know when the war will end. But 
getting back home was not so important 
now as it once had been. It was not so 
urgent, somehow. Whatever time is re- 
quired for victory, we will gladly give. 

We understood what America means now. 
We had known her rivers before, her towns 
and her slow-climbing mountains. We had 
learned the places where we could go and 
where we could not go, but after serving her, 
we knew, there was no place that was not 
ours, no part of America that was not ours. 
A little courage had earned us that right, 
because rights are not granted. No group of 
men can grant other men rights of any kind; 
they are achieved and acknowledged. We 
had achieved them because we recognized 
them in ourselves. There was nothing at 
home we wanted that we had not had here. 
There was no charity of mind, no freedom of 
thought, no denial of worship, no hunger un- 
willingly shared; there was no one who was 
abject in the face of duty. These things we 
knew we had gained, deeply and unend- 
ingly, as if they had been revealed in the 
blood of our veins. Someday we would again 
share them with those who were dear to us. 
That would be in a farther future, a quieter 
time among familiar things, when grass 
sprang from the earth as if it came from 
some boundless source. We would wait for it, 
knowing it would be ours, for as we had 
known the face of America, we now knew 
her heart and her spirit. 


We nap found it here on an alien atoll. 
We had known death here, and fear, and 
now freedom, and we had known birth of a 
transcendent kind. We had known a reveal- 
ing birth, its labor unforgettable. 

In the afternoon when the last bombers 
had lifted from our mat, we watched them 
go with longing. We had ached to go with 
them, to rush forward with the fight. Yet we 
were not lonely as we sprawled on the beach 
and romped in the water. We thought, We’l 
see you out there somewhere, guys; we'll have 
her ready for you to come down. 

When the last strip is cleated down, for all 
time, we will rush back across them to our 
homes. 

“We'll be getting back home someday,” 
the corporal from Kansas City said. He 
tossed his fatigues aside and unfolded a 
mattress cover. ‘“That’s what I’m sweatin’ 
out. Man, they won’t know me.” 

“What’re you goin’ to do when you get 
home?” It is a thing we think of a great 
deal. 

“First I’m going to see my girl. Yeah, you 
heard me—and no cracks! Then I’m going 
to get tight, and then, you know what?”’ He 
paused, thinking it out. “‘I’m going down to 
see the city fathers. I’m going to walk right 
up to them and say, ‘Sirs, one of your citi- 
zens reporting in.’” 

“He wants to bea politician. Some stuff!” 

“My tail end. I’m just not missing any 
formations. If you’re not in place and 
sounding off, the whole works looks shabby. 
Everybody’s got a place, and I’m going to 
get in line and sound off!” 

Spreading the open end of the mattress 
cover between his arms, he raced far up the 
beach and back, catching the bag full of air 
until it ballooned, plump and white. He 
quickly tied the end, trapping the air inside, 
and tossed it onto the water. 

Out on the waves, a dozen other guys 
shouted happily as they rode their buoyant, 
huge mattress covers, their bodies lying 
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Ask for A*l when dining ouf. 
Keep A*1 on the table at home. 
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The Way to a Man’s Heart 
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} ride, the older Housekeeper now doing her own 
cooking, the Sub-Deb helping Mother, the Part- 
| time War Worker, the Mess Officer, Bachelor Man 
or Maid, Home Economist or Tea Room Manager. 
The 26th edition, just out, covers the entire field 

of cookery. Over 3,000 recipes, tested in a home 
kitchen, offer a wealth of material from which to plan 
appetizing and nutritious meals. There are Menus 
for Daily Dinners, Formal Occasions, Luncheons, 
Meatless Meals and Brunches. Includes Diets for 
Children and Invalids, Vitamin Charts, all methods 
of Canning and Preserving, the new Quick- 
Freezing, and the finest Cookies and Torten. 
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The Settlement Cook Book is indispens- 
able wherever good cooking is appreciated. 
White washablecover. Handyindex. Atyour 
dealer or send check or Money Order direct. 


The Settlement Cook Book Co. 
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across the centers, either end of the cover 
like giant water wings at their sides. They 
rode on their stomachs, their faces close to 
the water, their naked bodies luxuriating in 
the giddy ride. 

The sky at the far edge of the ocean turned 
a brilliant orange, changing to yellow and 
then blue. It colored the surface of the dis- 
tant water, and when the beautiful shades 
went out of the sky the ocean became dark 
and unhurried. The surf rolled closer and 
closer to us, magnetized by the moon. 

We thought of those who had been buried 
in the little plot that now had a white fence 
around it, the one with the graceful archway 
and the sign by the entrance: ‘‘Gate of 
Heaven Cemetery. American Men of Honor 
Rest Here.’’ They were gone; no use weep- 
ing: the boy who dreamed of manhood along 
the furrows of Maine, the kid who someday 
hoped to have a proud horse that would go 
with him across the plains. And the bom- 
bardier whose incantations had given him 
death in an unreasonable sky; and the one 
grave we studied the most, the soldier who 
waited here as yet unidentified. All torsos 
look alike; it is not much to go on when 
you're burying a man. 

It would not be simple leaving them, 
though we knew they were not here. They 
were not here, as there were no Americans in 
Tarawa or Tinian or Bougainville, in Attu 
and Salerno and Sidi-bu-Said, none any- 
where in Guadalcanal, not even at Tenaru or 
sleeping on The Ridge. There were none at 
Kwajalein, none at Bataan, none in the cold 
Pacific, not any in the Atlantic. There were 
none beneath Hill 609, none at Bizerte, no 
dead fallen from the skies over Hamburg, 
over Oschersleben, above Bielefeld, none 
resting at Rendova, Kairouan, Roi. No 


HAPPINESS 


& There are only two ways of be- 
ing happy: either augment your 
means or diminish your wants. 

—B. FRANKLIN. 


The test of an enjoyment is the 
remembrance which it leaves be- 
hind. —JEAN PAUL, 


Americans stopped at Cassino or along the 
Ledo Road, none haunt the Hukawng Val- 
ley. Who can say there are American idle at 
Ponape, Kusaie, in the Bay of Empress 
Augusta? No, there are none at Eniwetok, 
Imphal, Paramushiru, San Angelo—there 
are no American lost. Terror and loss can 
never destroy us. All our men are out there, 
shouldering the sky. 

They are not dispossessed, nor are we. 
This is our time of maturity, of reasoning, 
our time of forever coming into our own. We 
knew it here on the borrowed’ beach. 

Freeing the air from our mattress covers, 
shivering in the soft night wind, we prepared 
to go back across the beach and into our 
tents to pack our things, to get ready for 
another going out, a leaving that is really a 
returning. 

“Tf Jesus had wanted for any wee thing ——” 

It was the blond-headed kid, singing 
again. 

“Hey, jerk, come on! We got to pack!” 

We could see his hands laced beneath his 
head to keep the sand from his hair. 


” 


“A star in the sky, a bird on the wing —— 


We stopped, listening to the clear young 
voice. It floated above the incessant waves, 
heartening and no longer lonely. 


“He surely could have had it, for He was the 
king my 





We climbed down over the bunkers, mov- 
ing slowly, for the coral cut our feet. 

The sergeant from Illinois stopped and 
looked back. ‘‘He beats me,’’ he said. “‘ Did 
you ever see a guy like that?” 


(THE END) 
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carrying herself proudly... lithe and straight-limbed 
and can hear others say, “There is a woman!” 
This is my hope, my dream for her... 
| WILL FULFILL THIS DREAM... I will do everything within my power 
iS help her build a well-shaped head, 


a fine, full chest, a strong back and straight legs. 


A CRITICAL ELEMENT NEEDED. To help your baby achieve the 
straight body that is your hope, give her a critical element she 
needs now. This element is Vitamin D. Given regularly, Squibb 
Cod Liver Oil supplies Vitamin D needed to help convert vital 
food minerals into sound bones and teeth. It also provides your 


baby with important Vitamin A. Start now with Squibb’s. 
s 


You can help your baby fen inches! 


beat these averages! 


Medical authorities say that 
with proper care “‘average’”’ 
heights can be exceeded. One 
vital part of this care is to sup- 
ply your baby regularly with 
Vitamins A and D, Every day, 
give her Squibb Cod Liver Oil 
...a rich source of both factors! 
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OUR READERS WRITE US 
(Continued from Page 13) 


if I want them, I may have two whole 
hours, not only this morning but also this 
afternoon and on four other mornings and 
afternoons this week. This unbelievable 
freedom has been attained so simply and 
with such amazing results that, for the 
first time in my life, I am imbued with a 
crusader’s zeal! I want more mothers to 
know how to secure some time for them- 
selves without neglecting their children. 

I live on a rather quiet street on the 
edge of Chicago’s near north side. But no 
street is safe enough for children to play 
in. And our street has no dearth of chil- 
dren. The resulting worries which have 
harassed some of the mothers for some 
time didn’t really bother me much until 
spring, when my own child began to weep 
bitterly if not allowed to go outside with 
‘‘my friends.’’ Marcia is just two and a 
half, but large for her age and socially well 
advanced—the most gregarious child who 
ever lived! Obviously, I could not permit 
a two-and-a-half-year-old child to play 
unwatched. First, she might run away. 
Then, there is the ever present danger of 
the street and automobiles. And finally, 
not even a ‘‘quiet’’ street in a big city is 
free from the chance visit of a degenerate 
with his bribes of candy. I spent long bor- 
ing hours sitting on the front steps while 
Marcia rode her tricycle and “‘ played with 
my friends.’’ Such a sad kind of playing! 
Running up and down the sidewalk, or 
digging in the dirt plot which we humor- 
ously call the parkway! 

Things might have gone on that way 
indefinitely. We have to live in the city be- 
cause my husband’s work is here, and 
Marcia has to play out of doors, and she 
has to play with other children. So, on 
the front steps I sat—and sat—and sat! 

One afternoon, cold and stiff from the 
apartment steps, I staggered to my feet 
and suggested to Marcia that we walk to 
the corner. Halfway down the street 
was the neighborhood's one big yard. As 
we approached it, Marcia ran ahead and 
flattened her nose on the high wire fence. 
It did look like a paradise—a paradise 
paved with tan bark! There was a sand 
pile, and a small teeter-totter on which 
were two small boys about Marcia’s age. 

Marcia looked and looked. The boys 
stopped teetering and looked back. At 
last, the older one, Morely, ran to the 
fence. ‘‘Doesn’t the little girl want to 
come in?”’ he asked. 

The little girl certainly did, and when 
Morely’s mother came to the gate and 
seconded the invitation, Marcia scooted 
in. She and Morely and little Peter 
scampered off to the sand pile while ‘‘ The 
Lady of the Yard”’ and I introduced our- 
selves. She had lived here for three years, 
I for two, yet we had never even met! 

When I returned for Marcia, she was 
invited to come again. At that, I tenta- 
tively suggested, ‘I wonder—if you 
wouldn’t mind if she comes now and 
then—I'd be happy to relieve you and 
watch the children occasionally.” 

The lady replied, ‘‘ That is exactly what 
I have been hoping would happen! Would 
that more mothers felt that way!” 

That was the beginning of what has 
proved our salvation. There were plenty 
of mothers who ‘‘felt that way.’”’ Later 
five of us met for tea, and the neighbor- 
hood play yard which has evolved as a re- 
sult of five women’s chatting over after- 
noon tea is proof that women cam solve 
their problems! I'll admit we have had 
lots of help from the fathers; in fact, we 
owe our marvelous new play equipment 
solely to their combined enterprise. One 
even took part of his vacation to build a 
red, yellow and blue jungle gym. 

The play yard is open every day, ex- 
cept Sunday, from 9:30 to 11:30 in the 
morning, and from 3:00 to 5:00 in the 
afternoon. The mothers take turns super- 
vising. Most of us have two sessions a 
week—and believe me, those sessions 
really are work! Try taking care of four- 
teen wild Indians for two hours! You 
push the swings until your arms ache; 
you tie shoes, make many trips to the 
bathroom, dole out water, tell stories, 
arbitrate more disputes than the War La- 
bor Board, play ‘‘ Here We Go Round the 
Mulberry Bush,’’ comfort broken hearts, 
and bandage scratches—it’s a job! 

We have grown to a membership of nine 
families and fourteen children. All have 
contributed financially. The equipment, 
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so far, consists of the jungle gym, 
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twelve-foot sliding board, two swings, 2 
new sand box, a larger teeter-togter, some 
puzzles to work, and beads to string. The | 
amazing thing is that everything has been | 
provided at a cost of only $5.00 a family! | 
We bought small plastic glasses, painted 
each child’s name on the individual glass, | 
and during the very hot weather gave the | 
children a salt tablet and a drink of water ' 
during each play period. Our street has 
ceased to be just any street in Chicago and 
has become a neighborhood. | 
We mothers—and fathers, too—do not / 
see our co-operative play yard as simply 
the answer to a busy woman’s need for a 
little time for herself; nor yet, just as a 
way for our children to play safely. To us 
it is far more than that. We see the play 
yard as a cradle for democracy. 
DOROTHY GRAHAM. 
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A Prayer of Thanks 


Emmett, Idaho. 


Dear Editor: Michael (my oldest, six © 
years old) has started school. Being the — 
first and only Japanese there, I was won- 
dering what the reactions of the children | 
would be like. I stood off ina shadow and ~ 
watched them for a little while. Those 
children must have wonderful parents— | 
all of them quickly offered to play with 
Michael or fussed over him like if he was 
already in their ‘‘bunch.’’ I went home 
quietly and breathing a prayer of thanks 
to all those wonderful parents who has © 
taught their children the equality of race © 
and to be kind and happy with all the 
boys and girls. 

I have met some of the children’s par- 
ents and believe me, they are the one who 
deserve the credit. They are not in big 
defense factory working and etc., but 
what little they are doing on the home 
front counts more than anybody realizes. 

MRS. SALLY MAFUNE. 
(MRS. MAC.) 


Yeoman’s Year 


WAVE Quarters ‘‘I,’’ F2-23, 
West Potomac Park, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deay Editor: Texas soil clinging stub- 
bornly to my feet, carrying two large 
bursting suitcases, brimming with eager- 
ness to release a man for active duty, and 
simmering in enthusiastic ignorance of 
the women’s services, I arrived one year 
ago at the U. S. S. Hunter, WAVE boot 
camp. Today Iam proud of the fact that 
my forty-eight hours are among the several 
million work-hours -performed by Waves 
every week in naval installations all over 
the country. Our value lies not in the im- 
portance of individual jobs, but in the fact 
that we are doing jobs when, where and 
how they must be done within the limits 
imposed by war. 

As an enlisted Wave, I have learned 
more, worked more, traveled more, seen 
more, felt more—lived more—in the past 
year than in any civilian year. The high- 
lights: arrival at boot camp; the proud 
day when we went into uniform; feminine 
vanity that even lack of time to primp | 
and take care of one’s person in busy boot © 
days could not dim; singing our way 
through camp in the rain and cold; shore 
liberty in New York; studying and play- 
ing at yeoman school in Oklahoma; the 
warm friendly Christmas we spent there; 
funeral services we held for John Lee 
Brown (the fictitious sailor whose service 
record we prepared in class), when he was 
finally discharged from the Navy and 
from our lives; assignment to duty in | 
Washington, D. C.; quartered in barracks ~ 
on the Potomac. 

This is an enlisted woman's answer to 
the question civilian women so often ask 
us: ‘‘Are you glad you joined?” 

Sincerely yours, 
EVELYN F. YATES, Y3/c, USNR. 


M ow Tour 
- Moscow. 


Dear Editors: One of the things you no- 
tice on a tour of Moscow is the crowd that 
always gathers at the Square of the Revo- 
lution before the board on which is tacked 
the day’s newspapers. It is very difficult 
to get these here, because the paper short- 
age is acute, so people get their news in 
the street and from public loudspeakers. | 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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IMPORTANT TO YOUNG MOTHERS 
Pure, safe, inexpensive, Karo Syrup is pre- 
scribed by many doctors for infant feeding. 


Karo is rich in dextrose 
... food-energy sugar 
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GLAZED HAM SLICE and SPICED PEACHES 


1 center-cut slice ham (1" thick) % cup Red Label Karo 

6 canned peach halves Y4 teaspoon allspice . 

12 whole cloves 1 stick cinnamon 
Place ham in a baking pan and bake in a moderate oven 
(375° F.) about 1 hour. Meanwhile insert 2 cloves in each 
peach half and mix Karo and spices. When ham is brown 
and tender, pour off drippings into fat salvage can. Arrange 
peaches around ham in baking dish, pour spiced Karo mix- 
ture over ham and peaches. Return to oven for 15 minutes. 
When serving, spoon a little of the syrup over each portion. 


SWEET POTATO MOUNDS with KARO BUTTER 


4 cup Blue Label Karo 2cups cooked mashed 
2 tablespoons butter or margarine sweet potatoes 

Heat Karo and butter slowly in saucepan. Drop hot, mashed 
sweet potatoes from the end of a tablespoon onto a lightly 
greased baking sheet. With the tip of a tablespoon make a 
depression in the center of each mound, and fill with hot 
Karo and butter mixture. Bake in a moderately hot oven 
(375 degrees F.) about 15 minuteés or until the potato mounds 
are a light brown; or just before serving, brown quickly 
under the broiler. Makes 6 servings. 





...you don’t think a little man like me 
would come to dinner? Say, listen, ’m 
no different from anybody else when it 
comes to enjoying good food... didn’t I 
get my start in life on Karo Syrup? So 
when you serve a Karo dinner like this, 


who ean resist it? 


the KAro Kid 


P.S. Mom says it’s easy to fix, too... and 
costs very little. Why not try it, Ladies? 





216 cups seedless raisins 2 teaspoons baking powder 
l4 pound lemon peel l cup sugar 
\4 pound orange peel 1 teaspoon nutmeg 


{ 16 pound chopped nuts 


4 pound suet, ground 
1 cup bread crumbs 1 cup Blue Label Karo 
5 eggs slightly beaten 


1 cup all-purpose flour 
Vé cup cider or brandy 

Place first ten ingredients in a large mixing bowl; mix thor- 
oughly, then add remaining ingredients and mix well. Turn 
into a greased mold; cover tightly, and place mold on a wire 
rack in a kettle. Pour in boiling water to half the depth of the 
mold; cover, and steam $ hours. If necessary, add water to 
keep at original level. Makes about 12 servings. 


KARO EGG NOG SAUCE 


1 cup Blue Label Karo lg teaspoon ground nutmeg 
2 eggs, separated V4 teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Heat Karo. Beat egg yolks slightly; add nutmeg, vanilla and 
salt. Slowly add one-half the hot Karo, beating continually. 
Whip egg whites until they stand in moist peaks; slowly add 
remaining hot Karo, beating constantly. Fold egg whites into 
yolks. Makes 2 cups sauce. Serve sauce with Plum Pudding, 
Suet Pudding, Fig Pudding, or any other steamed pudding. 


A terrifying cough shatters the stillness 
of the night. After school a youngster 
drags home with+a cold. A man sneezes. 
Suddenly a nose gets stuffed up, a throat be- 
comes hoarse. And at such trying times the 
first thought of increasing millions of peo- 
ple is “Vicks”. 

They have learned to trust that fine, old 
mame—to accept it as the guide to home- 
remedies they can put faith in. 


eae 





That is why over 94 million Vicks pack- 
ages are used yearly—used when colds are 
in the air and spreading misery. 

Through the years to come, this great 
swing to “Vicks” should continue. Because 
the one and only job of Vicks scientists 
and medical advisers will always be to keep 
“Vicks” famous home-remedies as modern 
as today—modern products of modern thera- 
peutic knowledge. 


LET THE EXPERIENCE OF MILLIONS BE YOUR GUIDE 


Helps Prevent many colds from 
developing if used in time. 
Just put a few drops up each 
nostril at the first sniffle or 
sneeze or warning sign of a 
cold. A specialized medica- 
tion to be used as directed 


in folder. VICKS VA-TRO-NOL 


Eases Coughs, Huskiness due 
to colds. Results are so very 
good because this cough drop | 
is medicated with throat & 
soothing ingredients of Vicks 
VapoRub plus other cough- 
easing medications. 


VICKS Medicated COUGH DROPS 


64 





Relieves Miseries of devel- 
oped colds. Rubbed on the 
throat, chest and back, 
VapoRub’s famous double 
action starts at once to bring 
relief. The best-known home 
remedy for relieving: miser- 


ies of colds. VICKS VAPORUB 
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Makes Cold-Stuffed Nose Feel 
Clearer in seconds. A few 

vhiffs of this handy Inhaler 

hich is packed with really 
effective medication bring 
greater breathing comfort 
quickly. Handy. Use as often 
asneeded. VICKS INHALER 





WOW OVER\® MILLION VICKS PACKACES USED YEARLY 


(Continued from Page 110) 

The Square is as large as the corner of 
Fifty-ninth and Fifth Avenue would be 
with everything removed from between 
the Plaza Hotel and the Sherry-Nether- 
land. Just the other day when I was there, 
there was a large conglomeration of people 
before a big new department store, carry- 
ing many goods heretofore unobtainable, 
though at very high prices. It is the only 
such store in Moscow. Psychology here 
regarding money is unlike ours. As my 
secretary said, in explaining why she pays 
ten rubles tip for a four-ruble manicure, 
“Money is just something you spend and 
never think of keeping.” One can save 
and give large sums to war leans. But 
generally, since everyone is certain there 

l always be work for everyone, and you 
can’t be distinguished for what you pos- 
sess, there is no point in not spending. 

Another crowd was around an ice cream 
cart, selling plain vanilla, for thirty-five 
rubles, and Eskimo Pie, for twenty-five. 
This is the price of a very good three- 
course meal. Another crowd was outside 
the movie house showing “Sun Valley 
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Serenade" and a travelog on Georgia. All 
movies here are crowded. You cannot just 
walk in, but must buy tickets, at seven 
rubles, beforehand. 

Almost the most popular stores are the 
beauty parlors, where, though the dryers 
are old-fashioned, you can get a shampoo, 
finger wave, permanent, dye job, curling 
job, manicure or pedicure. My hotel 
charges twelve rubles for a shampoo and 
finger wave and four for a manicure. This 
is the price of half a reasonable meal. 

The Metro (subway) is clean, spacious 
and beautifully designed. Every station is 
different in style; the ceilings often have 
mosaic paintings of Soviet scenes. There 
are no advertisements, just marble decora- 
tions. But crowds almost finish you off at 
all times of day and night. When I said, 
“Will I ever get out of here?"’ a man an- 
swered, “‘Lady, you'll pop out like a cork 
from a champagne bottle.” And that’s 
exactly what I did, amid roaring laugh- 
ter. However, I must report there are 
special compartments for pregnant women, 
so at least the little futures won't be 
mauled. ELLA WINTERS. 





THE EDUCATION OF THE HEART 


(Continued from Page 6) 


I am compelled to believe that his emo- 
tional and instinctive education has not kept 
pace with his reason. He lives in two worlds: 
one full of light, and the other of darkness. 
He can control atoms, electrons, ether waves, 
chemical elements and all the forces of 
Nature except one. He cannot control him- 
self. He cannot control, through and with 
himself, his fellow men. In a world where 
there is enough for all, he is as rapacious as 
were men in an age when dog-eat-dog had 
at least the justification of reality, for there 
was actually not enough that all should live 
in some degree of comfort and security, and 
some had to perish that others might live. 
He enslaves others, in an age when science 
has given mankind billions of slaves who 
neither bleed when you prick them nor re- 
volt when you oppress them—the Middle 
Age dream of the ‘‘golem,” the bloodless, 
emotionless, inhuman slave of the machine. 

As man turns his face toward science and 
civilization, he turns his face from culture 
and art. Thus he becomes imprisoned and 
enshackled by his science. He refuses to 
bow before that human genius which trans- 
lates life to the living; which, reaching half 
blindly into life, translates, as Van Gogh 
did, an insane asylum into a paradise of sun 
and beauty; which tears off, as Goya did, 
the mask from what is proud but necro- 
philic; which reveals, as Rembrandt did, the 
infinite pathos, tenderness and heroism in 
the life of the poor and the neglected; which 
affirms, as Rubens did, the eternal delicious- 
ness and loveliness of woman; which exalts, 
as Beethoven did, the illimitable reaches and 
harmonies of the human soul. So modern 
man dissects art and the soul with the in- 
struments of science, and seeks to explain 
everything in terms of techniques, and 
argues that what makes Van Gogh’s sun- 
flowers so wonderful is the beautifully 
“placed” and calculated spot of vermilion 
in the heart of a single flower—though 
Vincent, I am sure, had no rational idea of 
why he put it there, being blinded by the 
Medusa-beauty of sun and flowers and the 
intensity of life itself. 

Now I come back to the education of chil- 
dren, and assert that our weakness is in the 
emotional education of the young. Religion, 
which should furnish the basis for this edu- 
cation, has become dogmatized and institu- 
tionalized to the point where it hardly pro- 
duces a picture or a mass capable of sub- 
limating the soul. In the great days of the 
Christian Church, when emperors bowed to 
it and feared it, as men “fear” God, it 
threw spires against the sky without any 
wealthy patrons to finance it; it covered 
walls with immortal pictures in praise of the 
grandeur and beauty of life; it pealed music 
upon the air whose very strains were capable 
of changing the expressions and demeanors 
of men. It asked all the real question: 
“Little child, why were you born?” It de- 





manded of man that he give a reason for his 
existence, that he explain to himself whence 
he came and whither he was going—as an 
individual and as a race—and it was not 
enough for him to answer that he was going 
to an unknown destination—faster and more 
efficiently than any generation of men had 
gone before. 

In the education of mankind, and spe- 
cifically of the American child, the question 
has got to be asked again: “Why were you 
born and whither are you going? What is 
your purpose on this earth?”” And American 
youth has got to know that it is no worthy « 
purpose to live for himself and his own 
generation alone; nor to think that life is 
circumscribed by a job, a car, a comfortable 
apartment, a pension in his old age and a 
respectable funeral, but that life is the mir- 
acle which science can only serve. 

In our age man has started worshiping 
himself—whether it is his own genius of 
intellect or his blood and instincts. But 
all life in its glory and beauty is a striving 
and a becoming, and.a searching for what is 
beyond oneself, a lifting of the eyes unto 
the hills, and people can only create them- 
selves in the picture of something beyond 
themselves. : 

This is the essence of the religious spirit— 
the sense of power, beauty, greatness, truth 
infinitely beyond one’s own reach, but in- 
finitely to be aspired to. It invests men 
with pride in a purpose and with humility 
in accomplishment. It is the source of all 
true tolerance, for in its light men see other 
men as they see themselves, as being capable 
of being more than they are, and yet falling 
short, inevitably, of what they can imagine 
human possibilities to be. It is the supporter 
of human dignity and pride and the dis- 
solver of vanity. And it is the very creator 
of the scientific spirit; for without the aspi- 
ration to understand and control the miracle 
of life, no man would have sweated in a 
laboratory or tortured his brain in the ex- 
quisite search after truth. 

So we must give our children not only 
science, grammar and mathematics, but the 
sense of the wonder and dignity and holiness 
of life; music and art to refine the senses, 
poetry to sing to the heart, deportment to 
habituate to good manners, which are noth- 
ing except the outer forms of inner grace. 
People are free when they are whole persons, 
when the mind and emotions are integrated 
to a common purpose—to re-create them- 
selves in an image of wisdom and virtue. 

When men have rediscovered their souls 
again, we shall find that there is not conflict 
between reason and religion, science and 
morality, matter and spirit, but that all are 
part of a perfect wholeness. Then science 
will serve man and not conspire to destroy 
him, and man will serve God, the ultimate 
image of his own mental and spiritual per- 
fectibility. 
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he school called him — Here aqain _Gone aqain Tony 





to fight germ-infection 
at home 


Then Mrs. V. learned 


4 I used to think Tony was out of school as much as 
| he was in. Sniffle, cough, sore throat—always some- 
thing! I thought “This is bound to happen when they 
go to school”... till my doctor told me how much 
sickness is passed around right at home. 











2 « “When he’s well,” he said, “help keep him well 
by cleaning regularly with Lysol. You disinfect 
everything in a sickroom with Lysol—dishes, bed 
clothes, furniture. Why not fight the germs before 
they cause sickness?” Sure enough, since I started 
to use Lysol disinfectant in my everyday cleaning, 
Tony doesn’t seem to pick up nearly as many 3 
things as he used to. And now I could tell the - “Whatd’ya know!” J said first time I stirred 








doctor something . . . 2% tablespoons of Lysol into a gallon of 
cleaning water. “It’s soapy!” It had never 4. Keep house Mrs. V’s healthful way. No extra 
dawned on me Lysol would actually help trouble . . . just add 2% tablespoons of Lysol 
\ clean as well as disinfect and deodorize. to each gallon of cleaning water. You see the 
l Bathtub, tile floor and woodwork all looked dirt go—you know the germs go! Help keep 
brighter when I added Lysol to the cleaning your family off the sick list with Lysol. At all 
water. And such a grand “clean smell.” drug counters. 
Disinfect... Deodorize... Clean with i / 
Disinfectant 
Make: this test. See how Sinks, tubs, toilets s = 
much less “elbow grease” Woodwork, doorknobs, rails it 101 
cleaning takes when you Try it : Closets and shelves t Keep a bottle in the bathroom 
add 2% tablespoons of Lysol ay ene Nursery and sickrooms > and one in the kitchen. 
to each gallon of water be- Bathroom, kitchen floors & i Save time ... Save steps 
ma Eroinets Garo fore you begin! Garbage pail 





For FREE booklet on family health protection in wartime, send postcard or letter to Dept. G-44, Lehn & Fink, 683 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y.3 BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Jb your baby was Soon 
after November |941— 


please read this 
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FOR THE CHILDREN . 




































A hand-knitted sweater is one of the most attractive t} 
a little boy or girl can wear. Knitted jumpers are 
and practical. A knitted coat lined with Scotch- 
wool is something you couldn’t buy. Small garn 
are quick to finish—and so rewarding in style, wa 
and wearing quality, you'll want to make as many as 
spare time will allow. BY NORA O°LES 














In these first years of your baby’s life, | ergy and protein for tissue-building... 


his diet is strictly limited. which vitamins and minerals are most eee Pepa peeled Ge 

He must depend on his cereal for important... what is the best way of Soe) ee ea 
many of the elements which grownups _fortifying natural grains with extra nu- 
can get in other foods. trients. 

It’s natural, therefore, that doctors So when the Clapp Company decided : c | 
consider cereal one of the most impor- to make a special baby’s cereal, they Metching seats) an aaar as 
tant foods a baby eats. first consulted a group of leading doc- Sweater, 2143; carriage robe, 2144. 

And they’ve devoted a lot of study tors. And on the basis of medical rec- : 
and research to finding out what grains | ommendations, Clapp’s Instant Cereal 
are the best sources of starch for en- — was developed—like this... . 


os 7 a So Clapp’s Instant Cereal is 
Declors sugaseecutter = nade like thies 
1. “Cereal should introduce a baby 1. Clapp’s Instant Cereal is made of 


to the flavor of natural grains.” natural whole grains—fine-milled 
whole wheat, golden cornmeal. 




































2. “Vitamin B, and iron may be in- 2.In Clapp’s Instant Cereal there’s Carriage set: sweater, 2145; 

: J = aN Sate ae . ; ; leggings with feet, 2146;. 
adequate in an infant’s diet. Provide /2 times as much Vitamin B,,3 times hood and mittens, 2147. 
extra amounts of these nutrients in as much iron as in unfortified home- 
your cereal.” cooked cereals. 

Contrasting sweater and shorts, 2148 
the sweater has a decorative border 
3. “Natural fortifying substances are 3. Important natural substances such B ; } ; 
; i s : rother-and-sister Jumpers 
preferable to pure chemicals, since as wheat germ, dry skim milk, and to knit, 2149; to wear with é 
they contain extra minerals, proteins, brewers’ yeast are used to increase crisp white cotton blouses. 
and still other as yet unknown nu- the vitamin and mineral content of 
trients.” Clapp’s Instant Cereal. 





Knitted coat, double-breasted, 
belted back, lined with plaid 
wool;matching Scotch cap. 2151. 


4.“The texture of a baby’s cereal 4. The texture of Clapp’s Instant Ce- 
should be a definite step in advance real is granular—easy for a baby’s 
from a liquid diet. Make it coarse tongue to manage. 

enough, but not too coarse!” 





5. “Make a cereal that requires no 5. Clapp’s Instant Cereal is already 
lengthy preparation. Mothers are cooked. You just add formula or milk 
* busy people!” right in the serving dish. 








Rib-stitch sweater and shorts 
for little boys, 2150. Knit in 


6. “Make the price moderate—so all 6. Clapp’s Instant Cereal costs just sizes 6 months, 1 and 2 years. 


mothers can afford it.” about a penny a serving! 


CLAPPS BABY CEREALS 


Ask your doctor / 


Argyle sweaters for little broth- 
ers; shorts in the dark shade 
of design. 2152, in three sizes. 
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Every ounce of Clapp’s Instant Cereal 
gives your baby: 


) 
e 
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% 
%, 
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ore 
Thiamin, 0.3 mg. Riboflayin, 0.18 mg. ; Se) 
Iron, 6 mg. Calcium, 96 mg. Ps < 
ean ee mee, ; eases 4.5 gm, Order directions by number, 
arbohydrate, 20.2 gm. Fat, 0.3 gm. 5 cents for each article, from 
Calories, 102 Ash, 1.1 gm. 


Journal Reference Library, 
Independence Square, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 


Ask your doctor his opinion of Clapp’s Instant 
Cereal. He’ll tell you, we’re sure, that you 
couldn’t get a finer cereal for your baby! 
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-TO GIVE YOUR BABY A GOOD START... 
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ABY won’t remember when the Visiting 
Nurse brought trained nursing care and 
a skillful pair of hands to his new home just 
when he needed them most. But he will al- 
ways benefit by the healthy start she gave 
his small, new life. 


Call your Local Headquarters 

When your doctor wants you or your family 
to have part-time nursing care at home—call 
the Visiting or Public Health Nurse in your 
community. She knows the latest methods of 
care. She can teach you the surest ways to 
keep your new baby or family well. 

Beware “‘the other fellow’s cold” 

One important thing the Visiting Nurse may 
tell you is that a common cold can be the start 
of a serious illness for your little baby. Respir- 
atory infections and their complications cause 
more fatalities among infants than any other 
sickness. 





Reduce risk with a protective mask 


Your baby’s surest protection against the 
“other fellow’s cold” is never to come in con- 
tact with it. But if you can’t keep baby isolated 
from a person with a cold, safeguard him witha 
protective mask, Be sure to wear it, if you have 
a cold, whenever you are in the same room with 
baby, and see that anyone else with a cold does 
the same! 


Simple to make—of tissue 


If you don’t have a supply of standard hos- 
pital masks available, you can make an emer- 
gency mask of tissue yourself. Just take two 
thicknesses of ScotTissue, cover your nose and 
mouth, and fasten at the back of your head 
with a pin. Clinical tests prove that two thick- 
nesses of ScotTissue effectively trap germs... 
greatly lessen the danger of contagion. Remem- 
ber—no other duty to your baby is more im- 
portant than the prevention of respiratory 
infection. | 
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There are 25,000 Visiting and other Public Health Nurses throughout the United States. Last year they made over 4,000,000 
maternity or mother-and-baby visits—as well as caring for millions of cases of illness in thousands of homes. 















SOFT, STRONG BATHROOM TISSUE 
FOR BABY AND FAMILY 
IMPORTANT LEAFLET, ‘4 Helping Hand for Mother” 
tells in detail how the Visiting or Public Health Nurse in 
your community can help you before and after your baby 
is born, or if any member of your family is ill. Especially 
timely because of the present nursing shortage. ALSO— 
32-page booklet ‘Helpful Wartime Suggestions on Mother 
& Baby Care.” For your free copies of these booklets ad- 
dress the Scott Paper Co., Dept. C9, Chester, Pa. 


Trademark ‘‘ScotTissue’’ Reg. U, 8, Pat. Off, 


The correct choice of a toilet tissue for 
your child is important, too. It should be 
soft enough for comfort yet strong enough 
for thorough cleansing. ScotTissue has 
both these qualities . . . it is soft and 
“nice” to use even against the face. And 
with 1000 sheets to every roll, it is also an 
economical tissue for the whole family. 
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he the mama 


BABY: Let’s have some fun, 
Mom. Pretend you’re my 
baby, and I’m taking care 
of you... 

MOM: Allright, punkin—but 
be careful! Remember, babies are 
delicate little items! 





BABY: Precisely, Mom. So if you were 
my little girl, ’'d see that you got 
plenty of wonderful smooth-overs 
with Johnson’s Baby Oil... and 
lots of nice, soft dustings with 
Johnson’s Baby Powder! 

MOM: Whoa! You mean you need both? 


BABY: Adi us babies do. Didn’t you 
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BABY 
POWDER 













Johnson's Baby Oil 
Johnson’s Baby Powder 
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hear my doctor say to use Johnson’s 
pure, gentle oil on me often—to 
help protect me from the irritating 
effects of urine? Those were his 
very words! And Johnson’s Pow- 
der, to help chase little chafes and 
prickles! 


MOM: Goodness, honey—I haven’t 
been such a good mother! 


BABY: Well, I haven’t been so good 

myself, Mom. But once my skin 
starts getting Johnson’s 
fine smoother - uppers, I’ll 
feel so perked up I can lick 
my weight in War Stamps! 
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H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


He has only the sniffles now—but without precaution 
and treatment it may be more than a “harmless” cold. 


en Your Child fas a Col 


BY DR. HERMAN N. BUNDESEN 
President, Chicago Board of Health 


HE sulpha drugs have whipped many 

diseases and penicillin has conquered 

others, but the common cold still re- 

mains undefeated, although on the run. 
It seems practically certain that colds are 
caused by a virus, so small it easily passes 
through the openings in the finest porcelain 
filter. It is also known that many of the 
dangerous complications of colds come, not 
from this virus but from germs, such as the 
staphylococcus, the pneumococcus and the 
streptococcus. They are responsible for 
bronchitis, pneumonia and ear infections 
that can turn a “harmless” cold into a life- 
threatening disease. 

Why do colds come at certain seasons and 
not at others? Why do some children have 
three or four colds a year and others never 
seem to get them? What effect do vitamins 
and sunshine have in preventing colds? All 
these and many other questions still are not 
completely answered. 

Even though a great deal is known about 
colds, there is still no sure way known either 
of preventing or curing them. But the situ- 
ation is not hopeless. There are a number of 
measures for the prevention and treatment 
of colds that the mother can carry out for 
the child, in addition to those things which 
the doctor will advise. 

In the prevention of colds, the mother can: 
(1) keep anyone who is sick away from her 
baby; (2) avoid taking the baby into 
crowds; (3) put the baby to bed at the first 
sign of any illness and call the doctor; (4) 
take the baby’s temperature so that she can 
report to the physician whether or not the 
baby has fever; (5) breast-feed her baby 


KTR 


during infancy; and (6) make sure the baby 
gets all the necessary vitamins and min- 
erals, and plenty of sunshine. While the 
effect of vitamins in the prevention of colds 
has not yet been definitely determined, there 


Graterut young mothers 
from Maine to California tell 
us that Doctor Bundesen’s 
baby booklets have been of 
the greatest help to them in 
caring for their own babies. 
The first eight booklets cover 
your baby’s first eight months. 
They sell for 50 cents. The 
second series of booklets coy- 
ers the babyjs health from 
nine months to two years— 
seven booklets for 50 cents. 
The booklets will be sent 
monthly: be sure to tell us 
when you want the first book- 
let. A complete book on the 
care of the baby, a meces- 
sary supplement fo the 
monthly booklets, Our Ba- 
BrEs, No. 1345, is 25 cents. A 
booklet on breast feeding, A 
Docror’s First Duty To THE 
Moruer, No. 1346, sells for 
6 cents. Address all requests 
to the Reference Library, 
Lapres’ Home JourNaL, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 
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much evidence to show that if the baby 
es not get enough vitamins A and D, the 
adency to catch cold is greater. . 

What of vaccines for preventing colds? 
one has proved really successful thus far. 
would appear from numerous studies that 
most one out of ten people, particularly 
ose who catch colds easily, are helped to 
me extent. The kind of vaccine that is in- 
ted under the skin seems to give the 
‘tter results. 

In the treatment of a cold, the mother 
lould: (1) put the baby to bed and keep 
'm as quiet as possible; (2) give him plenty 
fluids, such as orange juice, tomato juice 
d water; (3) be careful, in bathing the 
by, not to allow him to become chilled; 
‘d (4) reduce the baby’s feedings for the 
me being until the doctor gives further 
ders. 

The mother should not use any nose drops 
‘the baby’s nose unless the physician sug- 
sts it. The indiscriminate use of nose drops, 
rticularly the oily variety, may lead to 
buble. 

|As I have said, complications of colds 
lise, not because of the virus which causes 
lds but because other organisms, such as 
reptococci and staphylococci, invade the 
ssues. To prevent this invasion or overcome 
| the physician may advise sulpha drugs, 
ut, of course, these can be used only under 
$ personal care and supervision. By no 
eans do all babies with colds need sulpha 
ugs, for these medicines are not without 
eir dangers. 












rt Is known that most babies inherit some 
munity to colds and that this immunity 
sts for a varying period of time. But the 
other cannot depend on this to protect her 
hild against colds, because there is no way 
| knowing which children may develop 
lds and which ones will not get them. 

Since colds are ‘‘catching”’ and are caused 
7 a virus, they may be passed to the child 
‘rough droplets of moisture which carry 
,e virus and which are thrown into the air 


Cuddle -Nest* 


Santa knows that Cuddle-Nest is 
a “‘natural’’ for little babies. Of 
warmly quilted rayon satin in pastel 
shades, this charming new combina- 
tion coverlet, pad and pillow has an 
| easy-to-clean wetproof lining. Per- 
fect for carriage and for carrying, 
Cuddle-Nest is as practical as it is 
pretty—the ideal baby gift. 

















ANTA’S FAVORITE GIFT FOR LITTLE BABIES 


CRIB NWeriiatis e CUDDLE-NEST * NURSERY FURNITURE PADS 
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when the mother sneezes or coughs, or even 
when she talks. Objects, such as eating 
utensils, may also become contaminated 
with the virus when the mother handles 
them. Thus, the mother must make sure that 
anything the baby is given to handle, such 
as a rattle or other toy, is washed clean with 
soap and water, and allowed to dry before 
the baby touches it. And, of course, anything 
that goes into the baby’s mouth should be as 
free from germs as possible. The mother 
should, of course, carefully wash her own 
hands with soap and water before she 
handles the baby. 


There is a great deal of question concern- 
ing the wearing of a face mask by anyone 
with a cold who is taking care of a baby. 
The wearing of a mask is advocated by some 
physicians and is said to be useless by others. 
If the mask is properly employed, a number 
of physicians think it may be of some help. 
Once the mask has been put on, the mother 
should not touch it or try to readjust it until 
she has finished nursing or caring for the 
baby. Of course, the mask should be washed 
and boiled after it has been used before it is 
employed again, and it should not be worn 
for more than thirty minutes at a time. 

Should the mother with a cold continue to 
nurse her baby? By all means, unless she is 
so sick that it would be an undue strain on 
her. A cold can be quite severe, causing fever 
and prostration. In such instances, it would 
be better not to have the mother nurse the 
baby, but to have the breasts properly 
emptied by hand and the milk fed to the 
baby from a nursing bottle. If the cold is not 
a bad one, the mother should nurse her baby 
regularly, and follow the precautions sug- 
gested above, which may keep the infant 
from catching a cold. 

A little cold in a big person, however, may 
lead to a big cold in a little person. That is 
the reason why every mother who is nursing 
a baby and develops a cold should take 
every possible precaution to keep her baby 
from developing the same illness. 
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AND TO HELP BABY GROW UP 
STRAIGHT AND STRONG— 
A KANTWET CRIB MATTRESS* 


Doctors recommend firm, level sleeping support for 
baby—and that’s just what Kantwet gives. Tight 
sealed-button tufting keeps extra center filling in 
place, prevents harmful humps and hollows. Smooth 
Glaskin covering easily wipes sweet and fresh. To 
get the advantages only Kantwet offers, be sure the 
name is on the label. 


Kantwet products are sold by leading stores 
ROSE-DERRY CO., Newton 58, Mass. 


tPat. Pending *Pat. No. 2,106,065 
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“T'm a passenger trainman . 
who had a problem at home 


ee 


I BEEN punching tickets on the railroad for almost a year now, and I love 








it. My mother has come to live with us, to help take care of our son, Bruce... 
because she realizes how important jobs like mine are to the war effort. 






nN: Poa 

VERYTHING’S worked out very well—ex- 
E cept for the few times that Bruce causes 
trouble. That’s when he needs a laxative. He 
puts up a terrible fuss at the “awful-tasting 
stuff,” and upsets the whole family before he 
takes it. One day I found the answer. 


S™ WASTED no time telling me. “Why, 
you shouldn’t force bad-tasting laxatives 
on children!”’ she said. ‘“‘Try Fletcher’s 
Castoria—it’s pleasant-tasting, so children like 
to take it. Gentle and effective, too, because 
it’s made especially for children.” 








made on each batch of Fletcher’s Castoria. 





’D BECOME quite friendly with one custom- 
Ic on the train. She takes the same train 
every day, and we always have a chat. When 
I heard she worked for a doctor, I decided 
to tell her about the trouble we have with 
Bruce, and to ask her advice. 


a bottle of 

Fletcher’s Castoria. And the next time 
Bruce needed a laxative, I gave it to him. 
He really liked it—even wanted more! And 
when I saw my friend, believe me, I thanked 


HAT NIGHT, I bought 


her for solving our problem. 
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; 

Look for these features on the new Fletcher’s & 
Castoria package: 4 
1. The green band around each package iden- é 
tifies the new stocks of Fletcher’s Castoria. : 
. y . op 4 

2. The Serial Control Number is visible through 4 
a “window” in the package. It verifies the rigid 8 
tests — chemical, bacteriological, biological — y 


Always take a laxative only as directed on the package or by your physician. 


Catl Fletcher CASTORIA 


The laxative made especially for children 
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How Oatmeal Leads All Natural 






Cereals in 3 Basic Elements 
es. 
Grock Stramgth Elmont / eae 
\ Le 3 
Those wind-milling little arms and legs show “5 7 § 
baby needs good energy foods! Natural oatmeal i = c 


leads every other cereal in Food-Energy. 


Groat Grovith Shlomont | 


Protein is a basic element for baby’s normal growth, 
your stamina. Real oatmeal leads g/l cereals—wheat, 
- corn, rice or any mixture of cereals—in Protein. 


CWS) great enangy, Mead / 


No other natural cereal equals oatmeal in vitamin B,. This is the Vita- 
min everyone needs for true vitality. The Vitamin baby must have, or 
irritability and constipation may develop. 

No wonder so many doctors suggest natural oatmeal as baby’s first 
cereal food. Quaker Oats brings your family more than 30 needed 
food elements in all! 


Food, Eyperts Vote for Hot Oatmeal / 


In a recent survey among 2500 Dieticians, Nurses and 
Home Economists, 9 out of 10 recommended a hot 
breakfast for American families—and as their first 
choice of hot cereals they voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of natural whole-grain oatmeal, more than 2 
to 1 over all other hot cereals combined! Start your 
family on delicious Quaker Oats 
tomorrow! Quick Quaker Oats 
cooks fast as coffee! 
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Quaker Oats and Mother’s Oats are the same 







YOUTH IN WARTIME 


(Continued from Page 39) 


once.”” Many young people, however, have 
seen enough of widely prevalent drinking 
and gambling hazards to know that they 
would like their juke-and-jive without a 
“joint” atmosphere. Hopefully, they know 
what they want and are asking help from 
their communities to get it. Over 700 teen- 
age canteens, most of them initiated and 
operated by boys and girls with a minimum 
of adult supervision, are already flourishing. 
A place to go, a place to have fun with other 
boys and girls, a place where they belong 
(with status-giving membership cards) and 
that belongs to them—the Kid Canteens, 
Tin Cans and Commando Clubs are filling 
with joyous uproar a hitherto gaping vacuum. 

Where the young people have been al- 
lowed to choose their own director, they 
have chosen first a man or, second, a middle- 
aged, motherly woman. Unconsciously they 
were looking for prototypes of the mother or 
father who wasn’t there when needed at 
home. The psychiatric implications are ex- 
tremely significant. In all the canteens I vis- 
ited, liquor—or a person smelling of it—is 
severely excluded. 

Recreation, of course, is not the whole an- 
swer to youth’s problems, but beyond its 
obvious importance the canteens offer all 
sorts of opportunity for development of in- 
dividual leadership and skills and group 
self-government on a small scale. 


THEY CAN TEACH US 


These boys and girls have a great deal 
more to offer us than we realize or appre- 
ciate. We teach them civics in school, but 
too often the gap between classroom and 
practice stretches to the ballot age; during 
those years they lose interest and we lose 
their ideas. 

Some few communities are beginning to 
use young people on important committees 
and councils to which youth problems are 
referred. The judge of the Juvenile Court in 
Phoenix, Arizona, realizing that the young are 
closer to the problems of the young than their 
elders, is using such a group to get reactions 
on delinquencies with which he deals daily. 

The most frequent complaints against de- 
linquent boys are those of serious property 
damage, acts of aggression and stealing of 
large amounts of money. In one “‘better- 
privileged”’ area, I heard in court the case of 
seven boys who had been arrested for exten- 
sive damage to persons and property. Their 
plea: there was nothing for them to do in 
that community, society had failed to plan 
for their leisure time and they were looking 
for excitement. For girls, the most frequent 
cases are of runaways, sexual promiscuity 
and late hours. 

Another “‘national headache’”’ is the prob- 
lem of migrant youngsters in industry. In 
many cases, lured by big money, they falsify 
their ages and are aided and abetted by 
adults. Over 600 migrant sixteen-year-olds 
are employed in one Mississippi city, with 
no supervision in off hours, no provision for 
recreation, inadequate housing, and a feeling 
that nobody cares particularly what hap- 
pens to them. (This, alas, is all too true.) 
In another city, character-building agencies 
were asked to accept a group of young mi- 
grant workers for recreation; their answer 
was that they did not want this “type” of 
youngster in their organization. 


THE NEW TOM SAWYER 


Truancy, on the increase throughout the 
country, no longer means that a child has 
just gone fishing. It is symptomatic of mal- 
adjustment which should be handled at the 
source, in schools or homes through per- 
sonal counselors and visiting teachers. One 
city has worked out a rotation system for 
judges who hear truancy cases in schools and 
actontheminformally. Inothercities, schools 
have turned cases over to already overbur- 
dened courts. Many parents are unaware of 
the problem, and not enough are interested. 

The students themselves have a great 
deal to say about the schools: that the cur- 
riculum is not suited to their abilities or to 
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KROLL Triple Feature 
SAFETY KRIB with 
pAyusta-Matie Spring 
T-I-L-T-I-N-G feature brings comfort to baby. | 
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AS JR. YOUTH BED 
Merely substitute half 


side. Growing child 
climbs in and out safely. 


BASSINETTE AND 
DRESSING TABLE 
Just place spring in one 

of upper positions. 


FREE FOLDER 


Write KROLL BROS. CO., Chicago 16 


JUVENILE FURNITURE 
az BABY CARRIAGES 


Dee’s Blessed-Event 
Scrap Book is a new 
and different kind 
of book for saving 
newspaper stories 
on important world 
events that happen 
on day of baby’s 
birth ..a gift the 
new arrival will 
treasure a lifetime. 


Embossed, washable cover. 32 colorful 
pages, 11 by 14 inches. Plenty of space 
for pasting in clippings of news, society, | 
styles, movies, radio, cartoons, etc. ... 
all of historic value in years to come. | 


Sold by leading infants’ wear departments. 


GIVENS & CO, WESTERN SPRINGS, 
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Positive identification is a safeguard wherever you) 
are. Men and women of the armed forces, students | 
and stay-at-homes alike musf protect their clothing | 
and belongings. Mark them all with Cash's WOVEN | 
Names. Easy to attach to anything with NO-SO| 
Cement. An ideal Xmas gift. Ask your Dept. Store, 
or write us. 
TRIAL OFFER: Send us 15c for 1 doz. of your FIRST name. 


CASH’S 74 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn., or 


6227 So. Gramercy Place, Los Angeles 44, 
Calif., or 54 Gray Street, Belleville, Ont. 


} 


NINE DOZEN $2.50 
TWELVE DOZEN $3.00 


THREE DOZEN $1.50 
SIX DOZEN $2.00 














for family colds! 


When a “cold wave” hits the fami- 
ly, keep plenty of Sitroux Tissues 
on hand. They’re soft enough for 
tender tot . . . strong enough for 
robust pop... and absorbent 
enough for the most worrisome 
colds in the family. Keep those 
germs out of circulation with 


thrifty, sanitary Sitroux Tissues. 


~SITROUX 
TISSUES 





Startright withHygeia ~ ey 
Nursing Bottles. Easy to 0. = a 
clean—wide mouth and 4 
rounded interior corners have no crevices where 
germs can hide. Red measuring scale aids in cor- 
rect filling. Wide base prevents tipping. Tapered 
shape helps baby get last drop of formula. 

Famous breast-shaped nipple with patented air- 
vent permits steady flow, prevents “windsucking.” 
Cap keeps nipples and formula germ-free for stor- 
ing or out-of-home feeding. 


NEW COMPLETE PACKAGE 
Ask your druggist for 
Hygeia’s new package 
containing Bottle, Nipple, 
and Cap. No extra cost. 
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; 
Lock securely; will not tear sheet 
or blanket. Safe and practical for 
crib or carriage. Made of sanitary 
H Tenite plastic; complete with 
finest quality tape. Pack- 
aged 2 in smart new gift 
box. Sold at department, 
specialty, gift stores. 
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ERNITY DRESSES //7> 


Smart, youthful styles for Morning, Street, or e 
wares | Afternoon. Also Maternity Bras & Lingerie. — 
\CRAWFORD'S*Dss, 4° 1233 Balt, Ave., Kansas City, Mo, 





aid 


the situations which confront them in life; 
that teachers have no conception of the 
“whole child”; and that students don’t get 
enough individual counseling’and guidance. 
Teen-agers who have earned wartime sal- 
aries in adult surroundings during the sum- 
mer are loath to return to a colorless school 
program in the fall, and find its regimenta- 
tion irksome; witness the fact that they vote 
against having their canteens in school 
buildings. 


| TOO HOT OR TOO COLD 


As they criticize home and school, they 
criticize the church and the social agencies. 
The church, they say, attempts to teach 
them how to live successfully in the next 
world rather than this. Often, moreover, 
church buildings are not open after school 
hours or in the evenings when they need 
them. One interesting exception is Grace 
Community Church, Denver, Colorado, a 
live center of activity. > 

Social agencies, youngsters tell me, make 
promises and never go through with them. 
I am afraid this is true in many cases. I 
still find many agencies quarreling among 
themselves as to who will take leadership, 
with the result that no one does. If, as some- 
one suggested, an agency program could be 
as exciting as a honky-tonk, it might attract 
youth. In general, however, most of the 
programs are far too tame and are planned 


Heat is lost through a fireplace 
if damper isn’t closed when 
there is no fire. 


Want the answers 
to hundreds of war- 
@ time housekeeping 


problems? Order the WARTIME 
HOMEMAKING MANUAL from the 
Reference Library, LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia 5, Pennsy1- 
vania, No. 2007, 25 cents. 





for young people, rather than with them, 
Many agencies are still catering to their 
boards and vested interests, unwilling to 
learn what the needs of their constituents 
are. Native Italians who were supposedly 
served by a settlement house told me that 
the house social workers didn’t know their 
needs or care to, and had refused them rep- 
resentation on the board. Practically no 
agency is eager or able to deal with delin- 
quents or predelinquents. 

The most hopeful aspect of the youth 
scene is the protesting of young people 
against the chaotic decade which is almost 
the life span of most of them, and their hope- 
ful planning for a better world. In their pro- 
tests and confused questions lies the answer 
that as a society and as families we have 
met their need for bread with the stones of 
our own confusion and irresponsibility. 

We must offer instead a genuine and in- 
formed interest in themselves, not only as 
citizens tomorrow but as persons today, We 
must get to know them as persons with 
problems as real as our own, armed with a 
youth-needs check list, reading as follows: 
individual counseling, sex education, ideals 
and standards, and guidance in marriage. 
We must offer a more vital program—in war 
or peace—for helping them to share in com- 
munity life; better educational and recrea- 
tional facilities; a society which has confi- 
dence in them; and finally, parents primarily 
concerned with their children and the homes 
in which they will grow to maturity. 















—4 times as many doctors 
prefer the use of Mennen 
Antiseptic Baby Oil as any 
other brand® 
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tic Baby Oil as all other oils 
combined* 


Coupon (with every $2 bottle) entitles 
you to handy dispenser bottle for 
only 15¢. Used in hospitals. 
Fingertip on air-vent regu- 
lates flow of oil. 





—Mennen Antiseptic Baby 
Oil outsells all other baby 
oils and lotions combined.” 


WHY THIS OVERWHELMING PREFERENCE? 


The daily use on the delicate skins of millions of babies proves 
that Mennen Antiseptic Baby Oil helps keep skin healthiest—is 
best aid in preventing diaper rash, scalded buttocks, itching, smart- 
ing, impetigo, many other skin troubles. Let the preference of 
medical authorities be your guide in protecting your baby. 


"According to recent surveys 


GET THIS BARGAIN TODAY —SUPPLY IS LIMITED! 
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GOLDEN GUERNSEY Milk is the ideal source for the first one-fourth of your 
daily calorie requirements. We say the first fourth because nutritional author- 
ities agree that there is hardly another food as valuable as milk in the human 
diet. Extra-rich GOLDEN GUERNSEY Milk is brimming with the energy value 
and the vitamins and minerals essential to your health in these strenuous 
times. And when it comes to taste, from first to last sip, creamy GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY Milk is a very special treat. 


The reason GOLDEN GUERNSEY Milk is so good is that it comes only from 
fine Guernsey cows on carefully selected farms. It must meet the high standards 


of local and state health authorities in addition to the national supervision of 
GOLDEN GUERNSEY, Inc. To insure you 100% GOLDEN GUERNSEY 


quality, it is never allowed to be mixed with ordinary milk. 


Not only is GOLDEN GUERNSEY good—and good for you—it’s economical, 
too. You pay only a few cents more for GOLDEN GUERNSEY’s premium 
quality yet you get much more in extra butterfat and food solids! And remem- 
ber that one quart provides you with one-fourth of your daily energy needs! 


Ask your milkman to start delivering the extra taste-treat and extra energy 


value of GOLDEN GUERNSEY Milk as soon as possible. 


* One quart of GOLDEN GUERNSEY Milk pro- 


vides 780 calories (in addition to essential vitamins 


and minerals), or a little more than \% of the 3,000 
calories required daily by the average adult. 
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Gardenville Farms 
Easton Moyer's Dairy 
Easton Sanitary Milk Co. 
Ebensburg Webster Griffith 
Elizabeth Mentor Farms 
Ellwood City Fisher's Dairy 
Erie Meadow Brook Dairy 
Frommknecht & Heidecker 
Yaple’s Dairy 
Fayette City Patterson D’y 
reensburg Silvis Farms 
Hamburg Paul R. Kohler 
Smith's Model Dairy 
Harrisburg Goose Valley 
Harrisburg Dairies 

Hatboro 


lvycrest Dairies 


“Hazelton S.C. Price 


Modern Sanitary Dairy 
Honesdale 
Bethany-Homestead Farms 
Hummelstown Geo. Fromm 
Indiana Indiana Dairy Co. 
Jenkintown Taylor's Dairy 
Johnstown Sanitary Dairy 
Somerset Dairy Co. 
Kane Ideal Farms 
Kennett Square 
randywine Manor Farm 
Lancaster ueen Dairy 
Landisville Sunny Side Farm 
Lebanon HersheyChoc.Co. 
Meadville Moore-Davison 
Mechanicsb’g Konhaus F’m. 
Monongahela Hank's Dairy 
Mapleview 


Norristown Holiday Dairy 


Levengood Dairy 
White Hale Farm 

Parkers Landing 
arker's View Farm 
Phila. Breuninger’s Dairy 
(Main Line) Brookmead 
Pittsburgh — Lewis Dairies 
Page Milk Co. 
Pottstown Levengood Dairy 
White Hale Farms 
Pottsville J. H. Brokoff 
Pulaski Pleasant Acres 
Quarryville Norwood F'ms 


PENNSYLVANIA (Con.) 
Reading lover Farms 

St. Lawrence Dairy 
Red Lion Warners Dairy 
Roxborough 


Hamilton Dairies, Inc. 
issimer- 


Wood-Narcissa Dairies 


Scranton Glendale Farms 
Shamokin Sanitary Milk 
Sharon Minner’s Dairy 
Shippenville Gruber & Son 
Sligo Shook’'s Dairy 
Stroudsburg Penn-Dell 


Terre Hill White Oak Farm 


Tunkhan'ck Shadow Brook ~ 


Uniontown Garner Dairy 
Friendship Hill Dairy 


PENNSYLVANIA (Con.) 
Wayne Brookmead Dairies 
aynesboro Antietam Farm 
West Chester Eachus Dairy 
Wilkes-Barre Glendale F’ms 
oodleigh Farms 
Wilkinsburg Chas .G .Turner 
Williamsport Milk Products 
Willow Street C. H. Witmer 
York Warner's Dairy 
York Sanitary Milk 


RHODE ISLAND 


Barrington 

Cedar Lane farm 
Cranston H. P. Hood 
Pawtucket H. P. Hood 
Providence H. P. Hood 
Warren Cedar Lane Farm 

arwick Epa io 

Woonsocket H. P. Hood 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston West End Dairy 
Columbia Edisto Farms Dairy 
imalcrest Farm 
Hartsville Guernsey Dairy 
Moncks Corner Gippy Ptn. 
Orangeburg State College 
Spartanburg Hill Top Farms 
nion nion Dairy 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls Lakeside Dairy 


TENNESSEE 
Germantown Kilalla Farm 


Knoxville Farragut Farms 
Memphis Gayoso Farms 
TEXAS : 
Dallas Cabell’s 
San Antonio Dairyland 
UTAH 

Logan Cache Meadow 


Ogden _Arden-Sunfreze 
Salt Lake City Arden Dairy 
Cloverleaf Dairy 


VERMONT 
Bennington Fillmore Farms 
Springfield —_Estey’s Dairy 
VIRGINIA 


Alexandria Dairy Co. 
Denbigh Burkholder Dairy 
Fairfax Willowmere Farms 


VIRGINIA (Con) 












Fredericksb’g Farmers 
alax ‘ound Hill 
Kenbridge Guernsey 
Lynchburg Westover | 
Lynnhaven Bayville | 
artinsville _ Fisher 
Norfolk Bayville F 
- fenny Dc 
Portsmouth Pine Grove 
Richmond Lakeview D) 
: Curles Neck 
Richmond D. 
Virginia Dai 
Roanoke Clover Crea 
Garst Brothers D 
Roanoke E 
ch Bayville 


& 
































Virginia Bea 


oe 


= 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Thompson's Da’ 
Wakefield Da’ 


WASHINGTON 
Bellingham Fircrest F'ms, Ir 
Hillview Dai 

Bremerton Price's G. Dai) 
Everett Arown Dai! 
Olympia Meyer's Dai 
Port Orchard Price's Dai 
Seattle — Marymoor Far 
Golden Arrow Dai 
VancouverGoldenWestD’ 
Middale Guernsey Dai’ 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston 
Imperial Ice Cream Cc 


WISCONSIN 
pera cls ae Joye 
ippewa Falls 
Clover Dairy Ce 
Eau Claire  Uecke Dai 
lolly Madison Dairie 
Fond du Lac Luxerin Fart 
Green Bay Delwiche farm) 
Kenosha MilkPro’s. Co-Op 
La Crosse Dolly Madisoi 
Madison Bowman Farm D™ 
Manitowoc Sorge Dair 
Menasha Gear Dairy 
Milwaukee Golde 
Guernsey Dairy Co-Op 
Oconomowoc ] 
Shoreland Fa 
Racine _ Progressive Dai 
Stevens Pt. Altenburg Dair 
sue ag —s 
omahawk. { 
— Ta-Ma-Awk D 
Watertown. Wilken’s Dain 
Waukesha Fox's G'nsey D¥} 
Wausau-Bridgeman-Russe 
West BendDecorahFarmD 
Wisconsin Rapids ‘ 
Wis. Valley Creamer 
=e 
Snel 
sper Dairy Products, Ini 
Douglas Judevine Cream 


































dM 
nie + 
‘lOve 
A 
Wille 
‘ny 
Croglh 
cl The week had rolled by on tumbrel 
i 1eels and she had heard no more of him. 
) i 
‘a On the other side of town Marjorie New- 
rt me, who was as different from Miss Drew 
‘two people can be and still inhabit the 
me sphere, struggled with a comparative 
oblem. Marjorie Newsome had none of 
j2 dash and self-confidence of Laura. She 
fis a small, childish-looking girl, with a 
. Je, wistful face and fluffy brown hair. Her 
les were large, but they served only to 
fighten the wizened quality of her coun- 
nance. Her clothes were simply neat. She 
uld not have accomplished much else on 
}2 salary she drew as salesgirl at the.Owl 
J-ugstore even if she had had the indefinable 
ir. As it was, she was indistinguishable 
m ten thousand other girls when she 
ilked out on the street, going to or from 
r job. She was just a girl on the way to 
rk or on the way home from work, and 
id to have the work. But the horns of her 
emma were no less sharp pointed. 
For four years Marjorie Newsome had 
erished an unsatisfactory adoration for 
etcher Abernathy, a swarthy, vigorous 
ung man with strong black hair and a dis- 
aged soul. 
anhood when the depression was at its 
orst, and his confidence in himself and the 
t of the world had been seriously blunted 
es inability to get or keep any kind of 
bo. He had been selling soap to the man- 
er of the Owl Drugstore when Marjorie 
him first, and she had never completely 
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covered from the memory of his hand 
th the fine tracery of black hairs on its 
ick and the blunt finger tips holding the 
r of Lavenlawn. He had come in every 

ek for a month or two and had eventually 
joked into her large eyes and engaged her 
| conversation. He had taken her to the 
povies a few times and then suddenly he 
idn’t come in any more, and there was a 


' all piece on the back page of the paper to 
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Fletcher had emerged into - 
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Tus creature trembling from head to toe is a Doctor- 
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(Continued from Page 28) 


the effect that the Lavenlawn Soap Com- 
pany had taken bankruptcy. 

Marjorie grieved, since she had a strong 
maternal instinct—and, too, she feared she 
would never see him again. But he turned 
up at her house a few days later, and because 
he was bewildered and discouraged and she 
strove to comfort him, eventually they 
kissed. From that moment on, her love was 
the prop on which he leaned too heavily. 

Fletcher had a theory that he was a born 
salesman, but in the early thirties there were 
so few people who could buy things that his 
talents went spectacularly to waste. His 
jobs were evanescent affairs, lasting at best 
a few weeks, and the intervals of time be- 
tween them became longer and longer. Fail- 
ure made him caustic and inactivity made 
him slothful. He did not have a kind word 
for anything or anybody, and he took Mar- 
jorie’s devotion for granted. He got in the 
habit of playing cards at a small-time pool 
parlor instead of looking for a job, and now 
and then would bet two dollars on the races 
on a tip from the kind of tout who frequents 
such resorts. Sometimes he won. His clothes 
were shabby and his attitude matched. 

He did not say anything to her about mar- 
riage. How could he? And anyway, it was 
obvious that she had eyes only for him. 

Matters had gone along in this vein for 
more than two years, and for the last six 
months of 1934 Fletcher had not had a job. 
He had managed to exist on race-track win- 
nings and the proceeds of sleazy little card 
games, and he was on the fringe of genuine 
tramphood. He had grown unkempt in per- 
sonal appearance, sometimes forgot to shave, 
and his voice had the incipient whine of a 
near mendicant. 

Marjorie still loved him. But she was 
worried. She was a simple little thing with 
no special mental equipment, only an over- 
large and undemanding heart, and while she 
would have loved him if he had been lashed 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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THIS 1S A \ WATCHER 
WATCHING 


Every time it sees a doctor it squawks and 
acts as though it were going to be killed. It never seems 
to learn that doctors are people who help you when you 
A Doctor-Squealer doesn’t have very 
much sense and doesn’t even listen to what anybody says 
about doctors. When it sees one it i squeals like a pig. 
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How cold the wind blows! 
’ And her coats open wide... 
os ns 
_But the wheat germ in Ralston 
Protects from inside 
” 


SLs WHEAT GERM | 


THE GOLDEN HEART OF WHEAT 
me 


y 


RELEASES NEW ENERGY 
AIDS NERVES, APPETITE, GROWTH. 7 


DELICIOUS HOT RALSTON 


THE WARM-UP, BUILD-UP CEREAL 


HAS 2% TIMES AS MUCH 


PROTECTIVE WHEAT GERM 


D 


AS NATURAL WHOLE WHEAT. 


GROWNUPS AND CHILDREN 


9 


LOVE ITS HEART-OF-WHEAT FLAVOR. 


BUY A PACKAGE TODAY! 






WHEAT GERM IS THE RICHEST CEREAL SOURCE OF PROTECTIVE B-VITAMINS 
HOT RALSTON IS WHOLE WHEAT PLUS EXTRA AMOUNTS OF WHEAT GERM 





































































(Continued from Page 121) 

the gallows for a confessed crime, she 
ied because she saw him disintegrating 
fore her eyes. She thought about this 
ile she wrapped up milk of magnesia and 
in tablets and boxes of face powder and 
@ up sales on the cash register or dusted 
stock. He was beginning to drink and 
tually—because the world had treated 
n so coldly—he might conceivably begin 
! steal, and then what would become of 
em? 
he had no thought of breaking off this 
affair, even as she saw her young life 
inning away in tributaries of waste and 
nition. It was the farthest thing from her 
nd, though her people harped on nothing 
. But she, of all the world, had remained 
thful and her only thought was to help 
. About a week before: Christmas she 
ught she had found her chance. 
)The Effingham Printing Company, down 
e street from the store, staggering under 
, unexpected volume of Christmas busi- 
, required a messenger and general 
dy man. Here, at last, thought Mar- 
ie, was a job for Fletcher with a good re- 
ble firm. Something solid. 
‘He usually drifted by the store to pick her 
» when she got off from work at seven 
lock. She could scarcely wait until time 
lled round to this hour. Her face was 
egnant with her surprise when she met 


m, and almost immediately she burst out: 


'“Fletch, I’ve found you a job ——” 

He was in a sullen mood—his horse had 
in out of the money—and he turned cold 
yes on her. “Since when did I need a 
oman to look for a 
ib for me?” he in- 
aired belligerently. 
She flinched almost 
3 if he had struck her, 
ut after a moment’s 
lence she pushed on: 
— at the Effingham 
rinting Company. 
‘ou know—about a 
lock down—that nice- 
poking place.” 

| “Doing what?” he 
sked. 

| “Well—it’s kind of 
| general-helper job. 
‘ou might have to 
hake some deliver- 


land. 


“Fletch,” she said, and her voice took on 
he hoarseness of despair, “‘you’re out of 
york. You can’t pick and choose. There are 
| hundred men who would jump at that job. 
It’s a chance to pull yourself out of this 
hole.” 

' “So I’m in a hole,” he said. ‘““So I’m a 
bum and you’re ashamed to be seen with 
me. So after this you don’t have to.” 

They stopped under a street light. Her 
ace was almost as pale as the snowflake 
that melted against her cheek, but her big 
»yes burned. Her small body stiffened under 
he old camel’s-hair coat, and into her mild 
‘ace came the stubbornness of desperation. 
“All right,” she said. ‘‘I don’t have to.” 
| He seemed to weaken, but then he kicked 
at the soft snow on the curb. “It’s up to 
you,” he said. 

“Tf you don’t take that job,” she said, “I 
don’t want to see you again.” 

“T’m not taking orders from anybody,” 
Fletch said. ‘‘This is a free country.” 

He walked off and,she stood immobilized 
lunder the street light until a woman touched 
her arm and asked her if she were in trouble. 
“Yes,” Marjorie said. ‘Yes, I am.” 





Sue had been moving in a kind of daze 
since then. She was grateful for the in- 
creased work of Christmas week. While she 
handled the compacts and cigarette cases 
and the cosmetic sets in the Owl Drugstore, 
her thoughts ran around in crazy circles, 
wondering where he was, how he slept, what 
means he had for eating. She had been so 
preoccupied with him for four years that 
she did not know what else to think about. 
Although everybody who knew her, and her 


DIVORCE 


Most divorces occur during the 

first five years of marriage, two 
thirds during the first ten years. 
The number of divorces decreases 
to less than half the average among 
couples with an income of less than 
£150 a year (about $600) in Eng- 
In America, 
highest during years of prosperity, 
and lowest in periods of depression. 
The first divorce to be granted to a 
woman in India took place in 1934. 


Marriage: Fables, Facts and Figures. 
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own instincts, told her she was well rid of 
him, something in her flesh denied it. Shé 
wanted him back. 

Apparently he did not want her back. 
Every night when she left the store she 
looked furtively around, hoping to see his 
lank figure slouching in the shadows. But it 
was not there. She came to the conclusion 
that he had never loved her. This was almost 
more disturbing than his absence. If he had 
loved her, he would have straightened him- 
self out long before. But even that did not 
ease her longing. Because she was foolish 
and a woman, she would have been happy 
only to love him. 


Time ticked on its inexorable round and it 
got to be Christmas Eve. 

Young Mr. Carlton, who had lost ap- 
proximately eight pounds in the past seven 
days, threw himself with a fine frenzy into 
the dubious merriment of the office party. 
He began to drink when the office closed at 
one P.M., and by six-thirty the secretaries 
and file clerks and assistants and the mail 
girls and the office boys had all gone home 
and Mr. Carlton found himself alone and 
faintly maudlin. He had a good deal of 
Christmas spirit without being able to take 
his mind off Miss Laura Drew, whom he 
imagined at that moment, dressed in white 
tulle and her pearls, in the arms of Marc 
Gilbert. (As a matter of fact, Miss Drew 
was locked in her bathroom, sobbing because 
she felt convinced that Christmas was not 
going to bring her what she most desired.) 
After he had raged futilely at this mental 
picture for a while, he got up and into his 
overcoat, from whose 
pocket his white scarf 
depended rakishly, and 
putting on his hat 
only slightly awry, he 
weaved toward the ele- 
vator and went down 
and out of the building 
into the cold crisp air 
of the waning day. The 
snow made a hard crust 
under his feet and he 
moved carefully, carry- 
ing himself as if he 
might break. 

Hewalkedalong way. 
The mist of alcohol 
lifted faintly and he 
saw that he was in a 
strange part of town. He stood at a corner, 
wondering which direction to take and think- 
ing of Laura, grateful that his mind for once 
did not conjure up the picture of Marc Gil- 
bert beside her. He remembered that it was 
Christmas Eve. 

He thought, I ought to send her a present— 
just some little thing. A token of good will. 

He played with the idea for a few mo- 
ments, muttering, ““A token of good will,” 
and adding sentimentally, ““The last pres- 
ent.” He rather liked it. 

He looked around for a florist shop, but 
the only one in sight was shut tight, and so 
were all the other stores. Now he had de- 
cided to make the offering, he could not bear 
to be thwarted, at least in the state he found 
himself in, so he trudged on, striking up a 
side street, and eventually he came to the 
lighted doorway of the Owl Drugstore. 

There was a girl behind the perfume 
counter and he sidled over and spoke to her. 

“‘T would like to buy a present,” he said 
carefully. ‘“A Christmas present for a lady. 
A token of good will.” 

“A nice bottle of perfume?’ Marjorie 


divorce runs 


H, G. BEIGEL: 


asked mechanically. She was tired and blue. |. 


“Yep,” he said. “A flowery fragrance. 
Very apt,” he said, his lawyer’s rhetoric 
soaring in inebriation. ‘‘ Very apt for the last 
present.’’ He looked at Marjorie sadly. 

“What kind of perfume does she use?”’ 

“Oh, it’s beautiful. It’s the most beauti- 
ful smell in the world.” 

Marjorie studied the customer. He was a 
creature from another world—a world that 
rarely found itself in the Owl Drugstore. He 
was handsome and not quite himself. He 
needed help. 

She smiled naturally for the first time in 
days. ‘‘ What kind of lady is she?” 








® A New Orleans 
®) Treat for Your Children © 


DELICIOUS—AND RICH IN IRON, TOO! 
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@®) GOLD LABEL Molasses «uci couoeeo, 
\ é SWEET AND MILD . . . HAS THE FLAVOR CHILDREN LOVE! 
rs \ 
»\ If you and your children have Molasses—not only on bread, 
wy never tried Gold Label Brer pancakes and waffles, but on 
a Rabbit on bread, pancakes or French toast and cereal. Fine 
Y waftles, you’ve missed one of the for cooking, too, when you want 
\\ biggest treats in good eating. a mild molasses flavor. 
a , It’s the highest quality, fancy, And one tablespoonful added 
Noa light colored New Orleans mo- to a glass of cold or warm milk 
\ lasses—sweet and mild for table makes a delicately flavored Brer 
a use. Full of the delicious flavor Rabbit Milk Shake that’s rich in 
. of Louisiana sugar cane. iron and calcium. The molasses 
(< Try Gold Label Brer Rabbit makes children love their milk! 
) * * * 
\ Brer Rabbit Green Label is a 
dark molasses—recommended 
» for cooking and a full flavored, 


tron-rich Brer Rabbit Milk 
Shake. It is second only to liver 
as a rich food source of iron. 
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—when you serve 


Chef BOY-AR-DEE SPAGHETTI DINNER! 


Youngsters Join the ‘‘Clean Plate Club” .. . every time 
Chef Boy-Ar-Dee appears! They just naturally want more 
of that plump durum wheat spaghetti (cooked a la ex- 


press*), blended with that famous sauce, and topped with 


the special Parmesan style cheese. 


Inexpensive and Time-Saving. This nourishing treat 
costs but a few pennies a portion. It’s so easily prepared, ee 
too. From the handy carton to the appetizing platterful 
takes a brief 12 minutes. Enjoy Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Spa- 
ghetti Dinner often. At all food stores. 
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The 








SPAGHETTI EXPRESS — Spaghetti 
cooked to order, just before eating 
—has a plump, tasty goodness that 
is unapproached by spaghetti pre- 
pared in other ways. It’s the way 
YOU prepare Chef Boy-Ar-Dee 
Spaghetti Dinner. 


A Favorite with 
Millions of Wom- 


en because it’s 
HIGH "ysc2" 

in Point 
LOW "Value 


AR-DEE Spaghetti Dinmer 


Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Quality Foods, Inc., Milton, Pa., is proud to 
have received the Army-Navy ‘“‘E” for excellence in producing foods 
for our fighting men all over the globe. 





“‘Oh,” said Arthur, ‘‘she’s beautiful. You 
never saw such a beautiful woman.” 

Marjorie took out a small crystal bottle 
and set it on the counter. She waved the 
stopper in front of his nose and he inhaled 
the ghosts of many flowers. 

“Haven’t you got something better?” 
Arthur asked sadly. 

““Yes,”’ she said, ““I have something won- 
derful. But it’s expensive.” 

She thought of the fifty-dollar bottle, 
which had been queening it in the showcase 
for many months. Mr. Latham, the man- 
ager, had bought it in a moment of odd 
weakness which occasionally strikes the 
managers of drugstores when confronted 
with something extravagant, beautiful and 
not practical. He had long since mourned 
this fall from grace, since it was apparent 
that nobody who ever came into the Owl 
Drugstore could afford the fifty-dollar bottle. 
In fact, not a week before he had realized 
bleakly that this item was going to look bad 
for him in the January inventory. 

“This is the last present I’ll ever give 
her,’ Arthur reminded Marjorie. 

“Why?” she asked softly. They were 
alone in the store, except for the prescription 
clerk in the back room. 

“Tt’s along story,’”’ Arthur said and shook 
his head, whichseemed to be rapidly clearing. 

‘This is the best we have,’”’ Marjorie said 
and took out the great crystal bottle. “‘This 
is the fifty-dollar bottle.” 

“That ought to do it,’”” Arthur acquiesced. 

“Tt certainly ought to,’’ Marjorie said. 
“Any woman should love any man who gave 
her that bottle.” 

“Even me?” Mr. Carlton asked. 


SHE grinned at him. “That might be 
easy,” she said. 

He straightened a little. “Wrap it up,” he 
said. He took out his wallet and laid the 
bills on the counter. He whistled softly 
while he waited. He seemed to be trying to 
make up his mind about something. 

When she came back he took the package, 
weighing it in his hand. Everything was 
clearer now. 

“Look,’”’ he said hesitantly. “‘Do you 
mind if I ask you a personal question? 
You’re a woman. You ought to know.” 

“Of course I don’t mind,” she said. 

He thought, What's the matter with me? 
Am I losing my grip? No privacy. But you 
could say it better to a stranger. Aloud he 
blurted, “‘Suppose you were in love, but you 
had a quarrel. But you weren’t mad—you 
weren’t ever really mad. And you couldn’t 
get along without this person. Not very 
well, I mean. But she was mad at you. 
What would you do?” 

Marjorie leaned across the counter, her 
hands gripping the top of the glass until the 
nails looked faintly blue. Her eyes swam 
with tears. “‘I’d go tell her,” she said. “I’d 
go tell her just that! And if I loved her I’d 
ask her to marry me.” 

“You would?” he said, slightly abashed 
at her passionate tears. ‘“You would—even 
if there were a lot of obstacles in the way?”’ 

“There are always a lot of obstacles,”’ she 
said. “But who cares about them?”’ 

“Thanks,” he said absent-mindedly. 
“Thanks.” 

He went out and melted into the dark. 
Marjorie began to straighten the case pre- 
paratory to departure. The door reopened 
with a kind of jubilant clash and he was 
back at the counter. He looked at her and 
there was a kind of gentle wonder in his face. 
He didn’t say anything and the silence hung 
between them for a quivering second. 

“You're sweet,” he said. ““I want you to 
have this. A token of good will.’’ He pushed 
the wrapped package containing the fifty- 
dollar bottle across the counter toward her. 

“But I couldn’t take it!’’ Marjorie 
gasped. “Mr. Latham, the boss—I mean, oh, 
you don’t even know me! There’s no reason 
why you should give me this. No. No!” 

“Yes, there is,’’ he said. “‘Besides, I’ve 
decided to give her something else.’”’ He 
hurtled through the door before she could 
open her mouth again and was gone forever. 

She picked up the package. Fifty dollars! 
It made her skull freeze. She set it down 
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tender, delicious crusts every time! No 
s mm greasing, washing, or scraping. 
fF SUTHERLAND Five 9-inch plates 10c. Look for 
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They’re on sale again... delicious 
B& M Brick-Oven Baked Beans 
. .. the genuine New England 
baked beans, baked (not steamed) 
slowly ...all day long... to give 
youextra-tempting flavor. When- 
ever your Grocer is out, remem- 
ber it’s this long, slow baking 
that keeps us from hurrying 
more of these Down East fa- 
vorites your way. Burnham & © 

MorrillCompany, Portland 2, Me. 
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excess grease and moisture—give you 
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fully and, dazed, went to put on her hat 
coat. She stopped to do her face over 
brush out the fluff of her light brown 
-, because she felt better somehow. More 
erful. That man had said she was sweet. 
had given her the fifty-dollar bottle. It 
; a miracle; but then, this was Christmas. 
thought, Anything can happen now. 
j thing ! 
he cradled the fifty-dollar bottle in her 
d and called out good-by and stepped 
wch into the night. From the dark corner 
e building a lank figure detached itself 
t her heart turned over. 
Fletch!” she cried. 
” he said a 


ey walked along in silence. She could 
-} say anything. 
‘¥ What have you got there?”’ he asked. 
“Oh, that,” she said. “It’s a bottle of 

fume.” 
“Looks like a quart.” 
she was embarrassed. 
‘Blar bottle.” 

ie whistled. ‘‘Where’d you get it?”’ 
Johe hesitated, and then her head went up 
4 her chin made itself stubborn. ““A man 
we it to me.” 
“Oh,” he said bitterly. ‘‘ You didn’t waste 
fy time, did you?” 
What broke her. “Fletch,” she said, ‘‘I 
‘wer saw him before. You won’t believe it. 

pbody will. But he came in and bought it 
id then he came back and shoved it across 
2 counter and told me it was a token of 
lod will.” 


“It’s the fifty- 


that thought she set out her silver coffee 
it and her blue linen napkins. 
here was another thought, of course, but 
e kept it resolutely out of her mind. The 
jought was James. James was her daughter 
pcily’s husband. James was somewhere in 
\e Pacific. It was better not to think about 


She heard Fred stirring about, and a while 
er Cecily’s brisk step. Cecily wouldn’t be 
»wn until last; she cleaned her rooms be- 
re she left for work. She never missed a 
orning. Caroline could hear the furniture 
ing moved about, windows opened and 
dosed, the whir of the vacuum cleaner. 
acily cleaned in a sort of pathetic despera- 
m and her mother, listening, tried not to 
iccumb to the dull unhappiness the sound 
ovoked. Cecily’s unhappiness caught at 
sr own heartstrings, and they were taut and 
lscordant when Fred reached the dining 
om. 

“Good morning, beautiful!” He kissed 
1e top of her head. He had not really looked 
> her. He was just pleasantly aware of the 
lue of her house coat matching her eyes, of 
ne red flower pinned in her hair. He had 
ways called her “‘beautiful.’’ She had never 
een anything but pretty, but she was still 
lat: 

| Fred pulled out his chair and settled his 
mg, gaunt figure before his place at the 
ble, widening the space between his knife 
hd fork as though he needed more room. 
e took his orange juice, a large chilled 
lass of it, and remarked, as he did every 
iorning, on how good it was. He started to 
ay something further, but the harsh sound 
f a vacuum cleaner being run over the bare 
oor just above his head caused him to stop 
nd frown. 

“Does she have to do that?’’ he asked. 

-“T guess she does,’’ Caroline answered 
city, her eyes pleading with him not to be 

mpatient. 

The plea went unheeded. Fred Dorman 
yas overworked and worried, shouldering 
he responsibilities of the three men whose 
obs he. was doing. 

He said, ‘“‘Why couldn’t she have put 
1er stuff in storage? What was the use of 
amming it all into our two spare bedrooms? 
t’s nonsense. This is her home; she’s always 
een welcome.” 
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“He'll be back,’ Fletch said. ‘‘For more 
good will.’ She could tell that he was 
angry—that he was angry in a new way, not 
the old slinking, backbiting, failure’s way. 
“But he’d better not let me catch him hang- 
ing around. Do you understand?” 

Her throat went dry and her heart flut- 
tered. They were the most passionate words 
of love he had ever spoken. 

“T’ve got a job,” he said. 

“Fletch, that’s wonderful!’ 

“At the Effingham Printing Company,” 
he went on grimly. 

She couldn’t speak. 

“After the first of the year, they’re going 
to make me a junior salesman.” 

“Oh, Fletch, I’m so proud. 
happy.” 

“Tl make thirty-five dollars a week and 
commission.” 

“Darling, I always knew ——’ 

“Will you marry me?” he asked brokenly. 
“T love you. I was going to wait—but 
now ——” 

The package slipped out of her nerveless 
hands and crashed against the curb with a 
fine tinkle of shattering glass. The precious 
contents gurgled out into the gutter, staining 
the dirty snow, and the air was permeated 
with an exquisite fragrance—frankincense 
or myrrh—as if some giant censer had swung 
down from heaven to sweeten the Christmas 
earth. 

But this did not seem strange or even im- 
portant to the two small, wistful figures 
clinging together in the deserted business 
street. They took it strictly as a matter of 
course. 


I’m so 


, 


PLL SEE YOU AGAIN 
(Continued from Page 38) 


“I know, I know.” Caroline’s coffee 
didn’t seem to be living up to its aroma. It 
seemed a little bitter. She kept on drinking 
it in quick nervous sips. Perhaps it would 
still the sudden pounding in her head, the 
goneness that was creeping into her arms. 
Why did she always have to defend Cecily to 
Fred—Cecily, who was so like him? So piti- 
fully like him, she thought. She tried to ex- 
plain, ‘‘Cecily likes a place to take her 
friends occasionally.” 

“Friends!’’ He demanded then, ‘What 
friends? I never see her with any friends. 
I wish I did. And besides, what’s the matter 
with the whole house—library, living room, 
the recreation room? Why does she have to 
jam her whole apartment into our two bed- 
rooms? And then bang around like. this 
every morning !”’ 

“Here’s your toast, and don’t grumble,” 
Caroline said briskly, because the banging 
had ceased and Cecily would be down in a 
minute. “‘Of course she has to do it, or she 
wouldn’t. She loved that apartment, she 
loved every stick in it. She loves James. 
She’s just hanging on to every scrap of 
happiness they ever had, trying to keep it for 
him until he comes back.” A door opened in 
the upstairs hall; Caroline leaned toward her 
husband and whispered, ‘Please, Fred, 
please.” 

“T know all that,’”’ he whispered back. 
“But she needn’t be so hard,” he muttered 
and snapped the morning paper into position. 

Cecily came downstairs. She didn’t say 
good morning; she stood, a thin, dark-haired 
girl with steady gray eyes like her father’s, 
trim in her worn tailored suit, and she said 
in that remote, forbidding voice of hers, ‘‘Is 
there any mail?” 

This was the moment, the moment when 
Caroline’s heart splintered and small frag- 
ments of pain hurried through her body to 
cumulate in that almost life-stopping agony 
that she shared with her daughter. “Just 
for your father,” she said without betraying 
herself. Cecily would hate it, if she knew. 
It was Cecily’s own ‘private pain; it had 
nothing to do with her parents. She had no 
way of knowing, as Caroline had, of the in- 
visible cord that still held a mother to a 
child she dearly loved. Cecily was twenty- 
eight, she had never had a child. Cecily 
had had the depression and the war. 
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This’“divine”’ Kre-mel Chocolate Pie is 
a favorite dessert everywhere. Easy 
and economical to make, it ae a 
smooth “chocolaty”’ flavor. Rich i 

dextrose, it is rich in food energy. 
The recipe is on every package of 
Chocolate Flavor Kre-mel Dessert. 








AT ALL 
GROCERS 


© Corn Products 
Sales Co. 
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“Taking it’’ on the chin? Better meduee the Ry-Krisp er 


Delicious Food, Slimmer Figure! With 
the Ry-Krisp plan any normal overweight 
person can Cut calories, have meals like 
this: Chicken, two vegetables, Ry-Krisp, 
plus salad, dessert. Start now. Eat sensi- 
bly. Enjoy delicious 23-calorie Ry-Krisp 
as bread each meal. 


FREE MENUS, RECIPES AND SIMPLE REDUCING PLAN FOR NORMAL 
OVERWEIGHT. WRITE RY-KRISP, 21 CHECKERBOARD SQ., ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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@ Parsoit 4 |b. liver. Chop fine. Brown in 
3 tbs. bacon fat with 1 small onion, minced. 
Break 6 eggs into greased shallow baking 
dish. Cook 2 min. On each egg 
pour a dash of Heinz “‘57-Sauce.” 


over low fire. 
Pour liver- 
onion mixture over eggs. Place in moderate 
oven (350° F.) till eggs are set but not hard. 


FOR FISH, FOWL, MEAT AND ECONOMY WARTIME MEALS 


SO SSSSHSSOHSSHSSSSSSHSHSSHOHOSHHHSSHHHHHHSHHHSOSOHSHSHHSSHSOOSOSEHOSHSHSESSSSESESHSSSSESESEESSSEEE SESE EOSESESEEEEEE 
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Cecily sat down and began her breakfast. 
She didn’t eat very much. “‘Anything new?” 
she asked. 

Caroline hurried her answer. ““Tomorrow’s 
my day at the canteen, so today is the day I 
cook. I’m making a new casserole dish with 
macaroni. I think the boys must get beans 
wherever they go. Of course they eat them 
because they’re hungry and they haven’t 
any money. If they did, they wouldn’t come 
in.”’ She thought, Why can’t I get on some 
other subject? I’m like a bicyclist riding into a 
rock on the road. And Cecily’s eyes are getting 
that look in them of Tarawa, Guadalcanal and 
Bataan. Her mind spun about desperately 
for a safer topic; it seized upon Saturday 


night. ‘‘Then Saturday,” she said beam- 
ingly, ‘“Saturday is the Fortnightly.” 
“Ts it?”? Fred put his paper down. “I 


thought we played last Saturday night.” 
The Fortnightly was their evening bridge 
club. They both enjoyed it; Fred played a 
very good game. “Are you sure it’s this 
Saturday?” he asked again. 


“Positive,” his wife insisted, “and 
furthermore, it’s here this time. It’s our 
turn.” 


“Why don’t you just give it up?” Cecily 
suggested. She turned to her mother. ‘‘Isn’t 
it too much to do on top of everything else? 
It’s one of those useless prewar things really. 
Four couples getting together and playing 
bridge.’’ She looked at her father. ‘‘It’s so 
meaningless—now.” 

“Cecily,” he said, not unkindly but witha 
certain firmness, ‘‘the Fortnightly people 
are our friends. Friends are never meaning- 
less. We enjoy them, I trust they enjoy us.” 

“Of course they do, daddy,” Cecily in- 
terrupted, humoring him. “I wasn't criticiz- 
ing you. Now I’ve got to run. Oh, here’s 
this.’”’ She opened her purse and set an 
envelope beside him. Then she kissed him 
gently and was gone. 


FreD porMAN ignored the kiss. He sat 
looking at the folded paper. Another War 
Bond. ‘‘The rent,” he said bitterly. “‘A slap 
in the face,’’ he added. 

“No, dear, no,’”’ Caroline pleaded again, 
“just youth and pride.” 

“There’s nothing young about her,” he 
said. “‘She’s hard and bitter. This is her 
home; she’s welcome to it, all that’s in it, 
everything I’ve got. She always has been, 
but—all she cares about is two rooms full of 
furniture and the mail. When did she hear 
last?” 

“Eight weeks ago,’ Caroline started to 
say, but in the midst of it she crumpled and 
bent her head behind the silver coffeepot 
and wept. 

He came over to her; he took his handker- 
chief and tried to dry her tears. ‘‘ Beautiful, 
don’t do that,” he said gently. 

“T’m sorry,” she whispered, “‘but it eats 
into me somehow. She’s never been young 
and starry-eyed and soft. She’s just worked 
and waited for James, for his chance, for his 
right to work for her. You mustn’t blame 
James because he never wanted to be be- 
holden to us, or Cecily either.”” She waited 
for him to speak. She had pleaded James’ 
cause so often, so uselessly. Fred was so 
generous, but relentless when his generosity 
was rejected. “‘They waited so long,’’ Caro- 
line tried again, ‘‘so long for that little 
apartment, for the privilege of living in it, 





now this dreadful waiting between letters. 
It’s so unfair!” 

“Yes, it is.” Fred couldn’t find anything 
more to say than that, nor could Caroline 
think of anything. Unfairness was no solu- 
tion, no answer; it was just a blank wall. 
But she let the great love he had for her ease 
the tightness of her grief. 

“We must bear it somehow,” she said, 
“and never, never let her know.’’ She found 
a wry smile. “Let’s plan the Fortnightly 
meeting. I know it is prewar and foolish, 
but it’s fun and we’ve been playing so many 
years. Do you know it’s twenty years now?” 

SNo}!" 

“Um-hum, it is. Let’s see; we’ve been 
married twenty-eight—no, twenty-nine years 
next Monday. We came to this house 
twenty-one years ago and that was the fall 


” 
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EASY DIRECTIONS: Make batter 
with Durr’s HOT MUFFINMIx. 
Add 1% cups chopped fruit and 
Bake at 350° 
hour. Serve along with the meal 


nuts. about one 


or as dessert. 


ADD WATER JI! 


—that's all! E 
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SEEDLESS 
GRAPE JAM 


A luscious jam that brings 
you all the arbor-fresh good- 


<4 


purple Concord 
grapes. Surpris- 
ingly inexpensive 
...uSe it liberally. 
GLASER, CRANDELLCO, 
CHICAGO 8 


CUP OF COFFEE! 
Made with PYREX Brand Glass 
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Easy DIRECTIONS: Make batter with 
Durr’s GINGERBREAD MIx. 
‘Bake in ring pan. Fill center 





with fruit salad. Serve gener- 
ous portions with lemon hard 
sauce topping. 
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the club started. Only we played every Sat- 
urday night then.” 

“Well, look here” —Fred had thought of 
something—‘‘we’ll do a little celebrating. 
We'll have supper for the club; you can get 
Emma in for one evening, can’t you?” 

“Yes,”’ Caroline said dubiously, then 
more quickly, “of course.” 

“And we'll go to New York; we’ll take the 
midnight train. We can come back Monday 
night. And, beautiful, I want you to have 
some new clothes. Get the works now—and 
a blue dress,’’ he added. 

She caught his mood and she smiled at 
him tenderly as she said good-by. “‘ Whoever 
heard of celebrating a twenty-ninth anni- 
versary?”’ she asked. 

The work went quickly that morning. 
The casseroles were cooling on the kitchen 
table by eleven o’clock, and she’d started on 
the first of the three cakes she would bake. 

Fred called her at noon. ‘I’ve got the 
tickets,’ he told her. ‘““Did you get your 
shopping done?” 

“Goodness, no”’—it was her old laugh 
that came rippling forth with the exclama- 
tion—“I haven’t even planned the Fort- 
nightly yet.” 

“Well, hurry up.” 

“Maybe I'd better not shop. I have ——”’ 

“Maybe nothing. You haven’t bought 
anything in months and I want you to look 
pretty. Get the works.” 

“All right,’’ she said, but she hung up the 
receiver doubtfully. : 

There was a reason why she hadn’t bought 
anything new. It was Cecily. Cecily’s words 
would be, ‘‘Oh, that’s pretty, mother; blue is 


Winding Yeo 


By Dorothy Brown Thompson 


I love best 
An old road 
with burrs in 
its hair 
that winds off 
to no place 
and doesn’t 
much care! 


your color.’”’ But Cecily had worn the same 
tailored suit, she’d washed and ironed the 
same two or three blouses, the same good 
black dress had hung and hung in her closet. 
It had hung out of shape, her mother no- 
ticed; the skirt had stretched unevenly and 
the shoulder pads in the sleeves didn’t seem 
right. It didn’t matter; Cecily never wore it. 

Was there, Caroline wondered, any new 
approach to the problem, something she 
hadn’t thought of yet? Could she, perhaps, 
suggest that Cecily widen her interests a 
little more, so that when James came 
home No, that wouldn’t do. During 
the long years she had waited for James, 
Cecily had saved most of her clothes allow- 
ance for the furnishing of the apartment she 
and James were going to have. 

A woman owes it to herself, Caroline 
thought. But that, too, was a blind alley. 
The only self that Cecily knew existed for 
James, and James wasn’t here. 

Caroline drove downtown in the early 
afternoon. She had to drive or she wouldn’t 
get back in time to call the club members 
before she started dinner. Nor did she want 
to meet Cecily downtown. Cecily never 
touched the car except for essentials, and 
there was nothing essential about shopping 
for clothes you didn’t really need. She was 
doing everything today that Cecily just 
wouldn’t do. Only it was spring, she and 
Fred had been married for twenty-nine 
years. He loved her and he wanted to see 
her look pretty. He wanted the club mem- 
bers to see how pretty she looked, he wanted 
someone to mention it. Someone would, 
and then all evening long Fred’s pleasant 
homely face would glow with pleasure. And 














Its the day before Christmas” 





It’s the day before Christmas 
And ali through the shops, 
Poppa is running 
With starts and with stops. 


What to give Momma? 


What to give sister? 
@ What to give grandma? 


(It bothers the mister!) 





He knows that his wife 

And his Aunt and his Cousin 
Could use one or two, 

Or maybe a dozen. 


When just as he’s ready 
To give up in despair, 
@ What does he see 
But a sign ““PYREX WARE”! 
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So he takes off his hat, 
Throws it high in the air, 


And solves his gift problems \ / 
With smart PYREX.WARE! \Saz a 


POPPA LOVE MOMMA? This Pyrex Double- 
Duty Casserole makes a dozen differ- 
ent dishes. The cover is an extra pie 75% 
plate! 3 sizes. 2 qt. size....---- ae 


GLAMOUR GIFT! This gleaming Pyrex Cake 
Dish is just made for chops, layer 
cakes, desserts. Bakes food }4 faster. 35° 
A pair makes a lovely gift. Each, only 


SS 
SHE'LL BE PROUD of her pies in this smart, 
transparent Pyrex Pie Plate! Sticky 
foods wasl ff its smooth sides like 25° 
magic. Three sizes 9" size.. only 


APPLE-OF-HER-EYE! This Pyrex Utility Dish goes 
from the oven to the table to the refriger- 
ator. Cooks small roasts, hot breads, rolls, a) | 
biscuits, desserts. 1044" size.........only 





IDEA FOR POPPA: Put all the 
four dishes shown here together 


PRESSED 
and see what a wondertul Gift IN GLASS 


Set you have for only 





“*PYREX'' IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF 
CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N.Y. 
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“Neseafe certainly makes a grand cup of coffee”’... makes it every 
time. You'll want a second cup and can have it so-o easily. 


A teaspoonful ~~» inacup : 
Add hot water S it’s ready &B 


A quick cup of 


PULL FLAVORED COFFEE 


—that’s Neseafé . 4 Your grocer, 







FULL FLAVORED, because in Nescafé all the aroma 
and flavor of freshly roasted coffee are “sealed in” by added 
carbohydrates, a distinctive process developed by Nestlé’s. 
In Nescafé, all the fragrance, goodness and stimulation of 
fine coffee are preserved for you, roaster fresh, until released 
in your cup. 


And Nescafé is so easy to prepare... 


a coffee extract, powdered for your Co SSSrsrres ss 


ry 
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convenience, it saves so much time . 
and work. There’s no coffee maker 
to get ready or to clean, no grounds 
to dispose of. Each cup is made to 
individual taste, always delicious, 


always the same. 


Nescafé is economical,too,especially 
so as you make only the amount you 
want...you get all the advantages 
of Nescafé for about 1f per cup. 


AWARDED SUNBURY NESCAFE PLANT 
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whenever she looked at him she would be 
glad she was pretty, pretty and cherished. 

She knew the sort of blue dress he meant. 
She’d had one when he first knew her; the 
blue matched her eyes. Every so often that 
shade of blue came in vogue again. It had 
various names, but it was always her shade 
of blue and she got a dress of it. She didn’t 
expect to find it this afternoon, not in just 
an hour or two. But she did. It cost twice 
as much as it ever had before, and now that 
her hair was turning it was twice as be- 
coming. 

“You stay so slender,’”’ murmured the 
salesgirl, “‘though you’re not skin and bones 
the way some are. How’s your daughter 
these days? She never comes in any more.” 

“Just fine, thank you,’ Caroline mur- 
mured uncomfortably. 4‘‘I’ll take these 
things with me. I have the car,” she added 
apologetically. 

While she waited for the boxes she looked 
about at the things on display, at the people 
buying them. Surely they weren’t all 
wicked. But she felt wicked, just the same. 
She felt worse than that when the package 
was actually in her hands and she hurried 
away. She drove home quickly. She wanted 
to get the car in the garage; she wanted to 
unwrap the packages, she wanted the clothes 
to be hanging up as though they’d been 
there for a long time. She didn’t want to 
feel the way she did right now. 

She found a satin-padded hanger for the 
blue dress; she thrust it on the rod beside the 
dark blue suit and the frilly blouse with the 
little dark bow at the neck. They were good 
things, well chosen. She’d look smart, Fred 
would be pleased. She’d wear the blue to 
the Fortnightly and then change to the suit 
before they caught the midnight train. Now 
for the telephone. 

Talking with Marge, and Flo, and Mary 
Bascom, she was almost her prewar self. 
“Can you come at seven instead of eight 
o'clock? My dear, it’s an occasion; didn’t 
you realize it? . . . Um-hum, we’ve been 
playing for twenty years. . . . Yes sirree.” 
Her voice was light and sparkling; she 
jumped from the celebrating of the club to 
her own shopping and to her trip. 


Sue was describing the suit and blouse 
when Cecily came in, and she thought of 
Cecily’s clothes. The joy shriveled out of her 
voice as she said good-by. 

“Hello, Cecily,” she said quickly, brightly. 
“I’m going to be late with dinner; I’ve been 
on the telephone for two whole hours.” 

“T’ll help,’ Cecily offered matter-of- 
factly. She was fingering the one or two 
circulars that were lying on the hall table. 
Her eyes, when she looked up at her mother, 
had an odd little-girl trust in them, as 
though her mother were still that infallible 
being who could make things come right for 
her. “Is there any mail?”’ she asked. 

““‘No—no, there’s not.” The trust re- 
ceded; Cecily went into the dining room and 
began to set the table. 


Caroline was glad that Friday was a day 
of work at the canteen. She didn’t have 
much time to think. Cecily 
didn’t know about the 
party yet, she didn’t know 
about the new clothes, 
about the trip to New 
York, about the train res- 
ervations. She would have 
to know, of course. She 
would have to know Satur- 
day afternoon. On Sat- 
urday afternoons Cecily 
washed and set her hair, 
mended her clothes, and 
on Saturday evenings she 
worked at the hospital. 
She would leave before 
the other members of 
the Fortnightly arrived, 
but she could hardly miss 
the preparations and she 
would think, ‘‘Jim is in 
the Pacific. I haven’t 
heard from him in eight 
weeks. And they are hav- 
ing a party.” 
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**Look what I bought today, dear.” 




































































Suddenly Caroline was Cecily and st 
the things that Cecily would see. Su 
James was dying on one of those isla 
captured, or drowned; suppose he wa 
of those things: he’d be doingit for ther 
those at home, so they could live in fre 
and dignity. He wouldn’t be doing it 
group of silly middle-aged people who 
celebrating their silly middle-agedne 
food, new clothes and trips. That’s 
Cecily would see, and, seeing it, she y 
be patient with them because they wer 
parents. But she would keep on growi 
and joyless before their eyes. 


Caro ine tried to tell Fred that on 
day morning just before he left. She gi 
far as ‘‘Perhaps it isn’t right,’’ whei 
took the fingers that had been worki 
his coat lapels, held them tightly and : 
“Mrs. Dorman, I love you. We’re ah 
old. Is it Cecily?” { 
“No, oh, no,” Caroline said, sensing, 
quick he would be to resent Cecily. 
He looked into her eyes and her own 
He looked stern and displeased, and he 
never been stern and displeased with he 
When Cecily came in at noon to get s 
lunch she stopped to consider the fresh f 
ers, the dining-room table laid with the 
linen and silver, the broad back of E 
condescending to ceme in for the day 
help out. She looked at all these thing 
though they were strange and she had ni 
seen them before. 
“Ts it,” she asked, her voice little and | 
“is it a party?” 
“Fortnightly,” Caroline answered, tr) 
to still the absurd beating of her heart. 
“But I thought the Fortnightly was ju 
little get-together. I mean ——” 
“This is special,’’ Caroline said lightl 
Cecily didn’t ask why. She just s 
“Oh,” without actually saying it and w 
to the icebox. She took out a slice of mi 
put it between butterless bread and po 
herself a glass of milk. She sat eating w. 
out any pleasure, her eyes drifting about | 
kitchen to the rolls Emma was kneading : 
the peas her mother was shelling. 
looked as she had looked years ago watch 
preparations for a grown-up party that v 
not for her. 
Caroline followed the look. ‘‘I’m hav) 
broilers,’”’ she said, trying to interest If 
“There have been so many an 
supper parties.” | 
“Broilers will be nice,” Cecily said ; 
litely. Then, after-a second, ‘“‘The ta 
looks lovely. Daddy send the flowers?” 
“Um-hum.” 
“Ts there anything you want me to do 
Some little thing, Caroline thought, ar 
thing to give her a part in it all, anythi 
that wouldn’t tighten the hard little shell < 
had built around herself. Rearrange t 
flowers, perhaps; wrap up the prizes. O1 
Cecily’s voice asking her was so still, 
eyes so stark, it would be like asking son 
one to dig his own grave. 
“T can’t think of anything,” Caroli 
said, failing. 
(Continued on Page 130) 
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low often do you enjoy their fine flavor? 





You might try the big husky links for a hearty supper 

| —Ppatties or country style for a regular “farm-hand”’ breakfast 
—the smoked type for a change in flavor 

| —sausage meat in casserole dishes 
—and the jolly little links for a party lunch. 


They’re all fine foods, rich in thiamine (vitamin B,) so abundant 


in pork, in food energy, in minerals—iron, copper, phosphorus. The Whether you like your eggs sunny side up or over, you'll like 
render, spicy bits of fine lean pork—like all meat—give you the right them better with a row of crisp pork sausage links lined up be- 
Kind of proteins for growth and tissue repair. side them. “A stack of wheats’ calls for well-browned pork 


sausage patties to match them, bite for bite. And the patty style 


Meat has, in its complete highest-quality proteins, a rightful claim Tlohcourseka “muse With buckwheat: 


as “‘a yardstick of protein foods.” 


This Seal means that all nutritional statements made in this 


American Meat Institute 


eadquarters, Chicago « Members throughout the United States 


advertisement are acceptable to the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical Association, 





augh with “The Life of Riley,” featuring William Bendix —every Sunday evening on the Blue Network—see paper for local time and station. 
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@ Famous Dorothy Gray night cream for dry skin! 
Richly lubricating, this Special Dry-Skin Mixture 
smooths away roughness, helps against tiny lines. 
Gives your skin a look of fresh pliancy! Jar, $2.25, 
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(Continued from Page 128) 

“Then I’ll do my hair.” Cecily’s voice 
was futile and flat. She didn’t finish her 
lunch. 

Caroline kept on shelling the peas. She 
thought of James, the way he had sat and 
talked with her on jobless afternoons, saying 
things to her that perhaps he didn’t even 
say to Cecily. Like, ‘“‘When you’re out of a 
job you feel as though you haven’t a right to 
anything, not even the sunlight. That’s the 
way I felt this morning, it’s why I came over 
to see you for a while.” 

“You're working at the hardest job there 
is, right this minute,” she had told him. 
“You're working at keeping your sense of 
values, you’re working at being strong.” 

“Maybe I am,” he said. “‘One thing about 
this: after this, nothing can be too terribly 
tough.” 

She thought about him now, of the way 
he’d fought through that fight. Pigheaded, 
Fred had called him, but Caroline had under- 
stood him and been proud of him. Remem- 
bering him, she went up and knocked on 
Cecily’s door. 

Cecily was setting her hair. “‘Hi,” she 
said, but she didn’t turn from the dressing 
table. There was something pathetic in her 
thin childish arms, in her long fingers as they 
twisted the dark hair in sodden ringlets and 
pinned them tightly to her head. 

Never, starry-eyed and soft, Caroline thought 
wistfully, but I love her better than life itself. 
If I could only hand her youth and happiness 
like a new dress, and say, ‘‘Here, try it on. 
It becomes you.” 

“TI was wondering,” she said hesitantly, 
‘why don’t you come to the party to- 
night?” 

Cecily turned. ‘‘The Fortnightly!’ she 
exclaimed. 

“Darling, you don’t do anything. It—it 
isn’t right. Everyone’s got to have some 
fun. And they’re all our good friends, so in- 
terested in you. You play a nice game of 
bridge, too, dear.” 

“It isn’t the bridge,” Cecily said dis- 
interestedly. 

“What is it, then?” 


, 


‘ 


Cecity had pinned up the last curl. She 
took the leftover hairpins and shut them 
carefully in a little box. “It’s the people,” 
she said flatly. “Something about them 
makes me want to scream.” 

“Well, scream, then,’’ her mother said 
lightly, ““but come to the party.” 

“T’m not the screaming kind,” Cecily 
said evenly. 

“But they don’t do anything,” Caroline 
began. 

“That’s just it.”” Cecily sighed softly and 
explained, “‘Have you ever really listened to 
them? Mrs. Norton goes on about having 
no servants; she sits there and tells about 
how she bungles the meals, as though she 
were a bride of eighteen. And Mr. Bascom 
plans the postwar world.” 

“But the postwar world is important.” 

Cecily pitied her with a look. “Not Mr. 
Bascom’s, mother. He’ll be dead when it 
arrives, anyhow. Besides, he doesn’t know 
what he’s talking about. Every time I hear 
him say, ‘When we write the peace,’ I could 
shake him. I can just see the armistice with 
Stalin and Churchill handing a pen to Mr. 
Bascom.” 

““He’s just theorizing,” said Caroline tol- 
erantly. ““We don’t really listen, anyway. 
But don’t let that spoil your evening. Come 
along and join us; it’s a special occasion.” 

““What’s the occasion?” 

Suddenly she wanted to tell Cecily. She 
wanted to share it with her: the new blue 
dress, the trip, the anniversary. She wanted 
the thrill of it to reach from her voice and 
her eyes to Cecily’s, to the place that must 
be somewhere in Cecily’s heart. 

“You know,” she said, and her voice was 
young and confidential—it was boarding- 
school-after-a-prom, it was lovable—“‘you 
know, Cecily, there are two things to cele- 
brate. First there’s the club—this is our 
twentieth year. This meeting tonight marks 
ite 

Cecily stood up. She looked like a wraith 
in her faded pink slip, her plastered wet 
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find internal sanitary 
protection so easy to 
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\hair. ““ Twenty years of playing bridge,” she 
}said, “and nothing ever happened to any of 


ou. 
i She didn’t ask what the other celebration 
was, and Caroline didn’t tell her. She went 
downstairs to get out the cards and find 
sharpened pencils. Cecily was right. Noth- 
‘ing much had ever happened to any of them. 
Even the last war hadn’t touched them a 
great deal. Only one of them, Phil Bascom, 
had ever gone overseas and then not into 
actual combat. They’d had the successful 
twenties with enough left over for at least a 
safe trip through the thirties. No, thought 
Caroline, nothing has ever happened to me, 
‘except this. Except Cecily and James. 
Cecily left for the hospital earlier than 
jusual. “Have a nice time,” she said to her 
‘mother. She waited, expecting, Caroline 
knew, her light answer. 
“Oh, thank you, dear,’’ she managed, “‘we 
will, you know.’’ But she didn’t look up. 
She didn’t want to see Cecily’s eyes moving 
'so quietly over this festive scene. She heard 
‘the door close quietly. 
| Fred came home just in time to wash up. 
“ Caroline was already down in the kitchen, 
so he didn’t see her until the. guests arrived. 

§ Then she avoided his eyes. She was wearing 
“her last season’s gray dress, there were deep 
i ‘circles under her eyes, and when Phil Bas- 
=§ com held up his glass and said, “Here’s to 
ul the peace,” she whispered to Fred, “I can’t 
do it, I can’t go away. It isn’t right.” 
He turned toward her. She saw his face 
‘changing from its usual kindliness to dis- 
‘approval, to anger, to hostility. She had 
( seen the beginning of that look this morning. 
It had its being in anything or anyone she 
| put before him in her thoughts, even Cecily. 
His voice when he answered her was a dull 
monotone. “ Don’t, then,” 
he said. 
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No one spoke as the receiver clicked into 
place. In the silence they avoided one an- 
other’s eyes. It was not their war. They 
were middle-aged, silly, perhaps, all the 
things Cecily had said they were, but Caro- 
line was glad they were there. She wasn’t a 
tight, silent person like Cecily and Fred; 
she needed her friends. 

Then Cecily was in the living-room door- 
way, her voice low and throbbing. ‘‘ Mother 
and daddy, it’s Jim. He’s in the hospital; 
I’ve got to get the train.” 

Caroline’s love for her burst its bonds, it 
flung bits of itself into her eyes, into her 
voice. ‘Oh, you’ll see him, darling, you’ll be 
with him. I’ll help you pack. Fred, Fred, 
the train, the tickets—you know.” 








Sue ran up the stairs after Cecily. Cecily 
found a small suitcase, she began flinging 
things into it. Caroline found things, too, 
wrong things, silly things, but her hands met 
Cecily’s and Cecily whispered: 

“Mother, he’s alive. He’s mine now; they 
won’t want him without his arm. But I do. 
I can take care of him, I can help him work 
through it. I’m really going to see him 
again, j , 7 

Bains te, \tnuch: shims OEY mot heres het 2 One day I noticed a Spirella ad that 
said lack of energy was often due to 
the wrong kind of girdle. I tried the Press 
and Lift test (Why don’t you try it, too ?) 
and pressed down on my stomach. It felt 
just like my old garment. Then I lowered 
my hands and lifted up. So that was 
Spirella’s natural support! 


fingers touched her throat—‘“‘mother, happi- 
ness is awful. It hurts.” 

“Sometimes,” Caroline said achingly, 
“but not when you get used to it.” 

Cecily turned to the dressing table, she 
picked up her brush, she saw herself in the 
mirror and she bit her lip. ““Oh, I wish I 
were pretty,” she said brokenly. “It’s been 
so long, and I’m not pretty at all.” 

“Oh, here’—Caroline took the comb; 
now she was safe, now she knew what to 
do—‘‘here,: we’ll just comb this this way. 
There, like that. See, it’s a softer line. And 

goodness, that old suit. 
I’ve got a new one for 
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Look chsely and 
youll see ln 
three people/ 


1 Yes, I’m a Nurse’s Aid — 
and I’m a mother and 2 
housewife, too. Three hard 
jobs! But, a year ago just be- 
ing a housewife was enough 
», to keep mea physical wreck 
, all the time. 1 was tired by 
10:30 in the morning... 


PRESS DOWN 












She set down her glass, 
her eyes misted. She had 
hurt him, this man who 
had lived his life just to 
‘buy her ‘pretty clothes 
and to keep her happy. 
All he asked now was to 
keep on doing that. Why 
had she hurt him? Was it 
worse than hurting Cec- 
J ily? Why, why, why was 
it wrong to be happy? 

Emma announced 


CONTINENTAL 
WISDOM 


$ The time will come when 
winter will ask us, ‘‘What 
were you doing all the sum- 
mer?”’ —BOHEMIAN, 


Everyone finds his superior 
once in a lifetime. 
—NORWEGIAN. 


Bad is called good when 
worse happens. —NORWEGIAN. 


you. I was going to sur- 
prise you. Um-hum, and 
a blouse.” 

Cecily looked up at 
her; her big gray eyes 
were gentle, her firm 
young mouth soft and 
wondering. 

Caroline dashed out to 
her own room where her 
traveling bag lay open on 
the bed. She came bus- 


dinner. It was not a 
i nice evening. Dinner 
| passed off well enough. But afterward, Caro- 
line was too bright, Fred was silent and 
‘i bent the cards when he played them. Phil 

' Bascom talked authoritatively about the 
peace, except once when he analyzed Caro- 
line’s play and showed her what she should 
+ have done. He was talking about the peace 
at a quarter to eleven when Cecily came in. 
She stood quietly in the hall listening to him, 
and when he paused for breath she said 
quickly, ““Good evening, everyone,’ and 
hurried up the stairs. 

They said something about going then. 
Caroline protested. There was lots of time, it 
was early. But she was going to New York, 
she had told them, she would be taking the 
train. Her eyes flew to Fred. He started to 
speak, but the telephone jangled the special 
way it did when it was long distance. 





‘THere was a phone in the upstairs hall too. 
Cecily was there, her voice was shrill and 
clear. The Fortnightly listened. ‘Yes. . . . 
Yes, speaking. . . Hello, Mother Wil- 
liams, . . . When? . . . Oh, yes, I’ll get 
there. I’ll stand up, but I’ll get there. Is— 
is it much?” 

Caroline’s eyes flew to Marge’s, to Mary 
Bascom’s and Flo’s. Their looks held their 
apprehension, and a certain knowledge of 
Cecily. Cecily was strong, she was steady, 
and some of her steadiness and strength 
went over the telephone to the woman who 
needed it so, James’ mother. A picture of 
Mrs. Williams flashed through Caroline’s 
mind: a plain woman who had worked too 
hard. 

“Don’t cry, dear.” Yes, Cecily’s voice 
could be gentle, very gentle. ‘Don’t, dear, 
I’m coming.” 





tling back with it. “‘Here, 
darling, you’d better 
carry my bag. Now wear 
your old suit until you get there, and you’d 
better take my small fur. Your hat’s good.” 
She moved the hat to a better angle, she 
touched the fur on the girl’s_ shoulder. 
“Wear it with an air,” she whispered hur- 
riedly. ““And remember, when you get where 
you can unpack, be careful; there’s a blue 
dress ——” 

“Blue.” Cecily’s eyes widened. 
did you know that Jim loves blue?”’ 

They snapped the bag shut and ran 
down the stairs. Cecily’s eyes flew to her 
father’s. , 

“Don’t leave your party, daddy. 
just ——” 

“You'll just ride right along with me,” 
Fred said proudly. “I’ve got your ticket as 
far as New York, and Phil here is going to 
burn up the telephone wires getting connec- 
tions for you.” 
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I called in the Spirella corsetiere, who 
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right away I’d feel and looklikea new wom- 
an in my individually-designed Spirella. 
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After I got my Spirella, life was full of fun 

instead of drudgery—and I have plenty 
of energy to take care of all three of my jobs 
and be fresher at the end of the day. If you 
would like to take on additional work, but 
think you haven’t got the energy, call the 
Spirella corsetiere today! 


TO WOMEN WHO WANT TO MAKE MONEY HELPING OTHERS 
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friends, who had no thought in this moment Quest) writes, "Two children prevent my vol- don’t you mail coupon today? 
except for her. ‘‘Oh, thank you,” she said 
quietly. 

Perhaps she was still plain and thin and 
not so pretty as her mother; perhaps it was veer FIT! Book Ta 
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hard fight, but there was a strength in 
Cecily that would brook nothing but victory. 

““Good-by, mother; good-by, everyone.” 
Fred took her bag. Cecily turned in the 
doorway. “And Mr. Bascom,” she said, 
“hang on tight to that postwar world of 
yours. And please, whatever you do, don’t 
forget to write the peace.”’ 
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IS IT LEGAL? 


(Continued from Page 66) 
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mitted to use the short cut solely as a matter of 
the owner’s favor. 


What are the rights of a finder of 
property? 


‘‘Finder’s keeper” against the claim of 
everybody but the true owner. 


Explanation: The person seeking to deprive 
the finder of what he has found must show a 
better title in himself than in the finder. No- 
body but the true owner can do that. 


If someone steals something from 
you, have you the right to promise 
the thief not to complain to the au- 
thorities if he returns the stolen 
property? 


No. To do so constitutes the crime known 
as compounding a felony. 


Explanation: The authorities are interested 
in bringing the thief to justice, and the person 
from whom something is stolen may not prom- 
ise to conceal the theft if the thief will return 
what was stolen. Were this permitted, thefts 
might not be brought to the attention of the 
authorities, so that adequate steps to protect 
the public against the recurrence thereof could 
be taken. 
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PIMESAVING QUIZ 


HOW MANY TIMESAVERS DO YOU USE? 


Add up Yes answers and multiply by 5. 


Uf the total ca: 


70 to 100—you’re good! Hope you’re spending all your extra time 


doing Red Cross work. 


40 to 70—you’re on the right track. 


Below 40—you’d better try these savers; they’ll help. 


DO YOU? 


Yes No 
1. Have a mat or foot scraper 
at the door for the unwelcome 
outdoor dirt?).; jcc. woe Steatiee el 


2. Use the speedy salt-and-soda 
silver-cleaning method when 
especially rushed (1 teaspoonful 
salt and soda per quart boiling 


water)? ih) oe Peres Fs eS ea 


3. Tote cleaning supplies with 
you in basket or on wheels to save 


SLEPS? cin eps. cng ee ee ee 


4. Treat clothes to warm. gentle 
sprinkling for best ironing? To 
eut on sprinkling time, do you 
roll garments when they reach 
damp-dry state on clothesline?. 0 0 


5. Divide silver, cutlery drawers 
and pot-lid, piepan, muffin-tin 
eupboards in separate partitions 
for easy-to-reach storage? ... OF O 


6. Store holiday equipment up 
high, so it doesn’t board on 
daily-use territory?. ...... 0 0 


7. Let a memo pad remember 
““what’s needed”? and a bulletin 
board call Bill’s attention to fix- 
ing the loose cellar step? . .. . OF O 


8. Wheel the meal to the table 
on a tea cart or carry tray-style? 
Let family pitch in at table- 
clearing time—one trip for each 
instead of several for you? ... OF O 


9. Dunk egg beaters in a cold 
rinse after use and give milk and 
egg dishes a cold soak for easier 
Washing?. ((;thi a Awe lees) we eal 
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Has a hospital the right tg hold 
baby as security for the payment 
the bill incurred by the mother i 
connection with the birth of t 
baby? 


Certainly not! No individual may ever 
be held as security for the payment of 
debt. 


If someone signs a note as join 
maker, or endorses it as guarantor, 
does the bankruptcy of the original 
maker release the joint maker or the 
endorser? 


No. 


Explanation: The guaranty or endorsement 
continues in effect until the obligation is paid. 
Bankruptcy of the person primarily liable does 
not constitute payment and the guarantor or 
endorser is therefore not released. 


Do you need the services of a lawyer 
to assist you in obtaining a copyright? 


You do not. Instructions as to how to 
obtain a copyright may be obtained by 
(Continued on Page 134) 


10. Give children a ““home”’ for 
toys, low hooks for clothes, towels 
and washcloths? . . .0...'. 2. GO 


ll. Shift yesterday’s milk to 
the front refrigerator line when 
today’s supply moves in?. . . . O) 0 


12. Keep in office practice with 
trim filing system of recipes, 
quick meals, equipment instruc- 
tions, spot-removal directions, 


And 50, ON2, «1 «.,,<) ofacde ened lee ree ee 


13. Include windows in dusting 
session, putting off weekly wash- 


img need? = viisytin. ic) 3) See eee 


14. Borrow Billy’s wagon on 
washday to cart clothes toline?. O OF 


15. Fold dish pztowels, sheets, 
underwear, overalls and pajamas 
at wash line—no ironing needed? 1 1 


16. Plan meals and ration- 

coupon spending ahead—saying 

your time and coupons too? .. O 0 
17. Have a list of measurements 

for windows, chairs, beds, tables 

and family clothing sizes in your 

purse so you'll be prepared for 

unexpected bargains?. ..... 0 O 
18. Stack dishes in like sizes'to 


save lifting up to reach what’s 
underneath? '... 5)... _< ete ele 


19. Give mysterious boxes and 
garment bags a label to avoid 
frantic searching? ....... iO 0 

20. Keep equipment clean, 
oiled and in slick shape for good 
performance? 44; . 0. sania Lat 
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Rare orchids, lush as the tropics,-corsage your bath in jungle beauty when you hang Textron's newest 
orchid “Shower.” Life-size flowers... in five exotic color combinations ... are splashed on finest white Textron rayon 
taffeta. “Showers” of extravagant loveliness ... Textron*-tailored with the infinite precision used in turning out the 
fabric necessities of war—the waterproof mountain tent, the feather-weight, steel-strong parachute. 


‘Three sizes . . . with Matching Window Curtains. At leading stores throughout the country. 
“ERRORS TEXTRON 
TEXTRON, INC., Empire State Building, Fifth Avenue, New York I, N. Y. 
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_. . AFTER SHAMPOOING iaey 


ARE teste ee yte ed lial 
COCOANUT OIL FORMULA 


NOW AVAILABLE for you... Fitch's Saponified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 
combines mild Cocoanut Oil and vegetable oils into a perfectly 
blended shampoo. As recognized authorities on hair care for over 
50 years, The F. W. Fitch Company ask you to try this beauty shampoo. 


LEAVES HAIR SOFTER, NOT DRYING 
... Helps make your hair feel surpris- 
ingly softer .. . look silkier. Prevents that 
brittle feeling often caused by harsh 
chemicals found in ordinary shampoos. 


“MOUNTAINS OF LATHER"... In 
either hard or soft water, a small 
amount of Fitch’s Saponified Cocoanut 
Oil gives huge swirls of billowy lather 
that quickly and efficiently cleanse the 
hair and scalp. 
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IT’S SUCH 
AN EASY WAY 
TO GET YOUR 
VITAMINS! 





Anne Jeffreys 
REPUBLIC STAR 


OOD TO EAT and good for 
you! For that extra energy 
and the vitamins you need, 


enjoy VITA-SERT every day. eek U, 
It’s a delicious chocolate bar— er) he 
chock-full of vitamins — that g- 


makes a perfect midday des- [J These” guantiic, 
sert or between meal snack. [mun °2%,0f mini: 
Buy VITA-SERT at any food, Teguirements “as 
drug or candy counter! 5. Gov’e, 

am Ob A Ritunp a 
©" Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
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As a Mouth Wash 





A TRUE BEAUTY SHAMPOO... Leaves 
no dull “soap film” on the hair because 
its double-filtered. Brings out those shy 
highlights that lend glamour to every 
hairstyle. 


PATENTED RINSING AGENT .. . Goes 
into action when the rinse water is 
applied. This special ingredient prevents 
the forming of “soap curd” on the hair 
and scalp. No special after-rinse is re- 
quired and the damp hair combs out 
easily, without troublesome snarling. 


DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT... You'll 
like the clean, delicate scent of this 
clear liquid shampoo and the way it 
leaves your hair sweetly fragrant. It is 
antiseptic—yet has no “antiseptic’’ odor. 


j SAPONIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL 


“= SHAMPOO 


and Gargle 


It coagulates, detaches and removes viscid deposits and exudates 


Get More 
Comfort For 


Standing Feet 


With A Daily Ice-Mint Treat 


Don’t let tired, burning sensitive feet steal 
energy and make the hours seem longer. Just 
massage frosty white Ice-Mint on your feet and 
ankles before work to help keep them cool and 
comfortable. ..and after work to help perk them 
up for an evening of fun. No greasy feeling — 
won’t stain socks or stockings. Grand, too, to help 
soften corns and callouses. Get Ice-Mint from your 
druggist today and get foot happy this easy way. 


QF wnrcunent - KALAMAZOO 99 - MICHIGAN 
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KNITTING YARN 


Send for FREE Samples 


COLONIAL YARN HOUSE, 1231-R Cherry St.,Phila.7,Pa. 
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Prompt 
Mail Service 
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(Continued from Page 132) 
writing to the Librarian of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C. A pamphlet containing com- 
plete instructions will be forwarded to you. 


What are your obligations or duties 
toward merchandise which is sent to 
you to be purchased by you but with- 
out your having ordered it? 


None whatever,. provided you do not 
make any use of it. 
Explanation: No one can be burdened with 


the duty of taking care of merchandise which 
he has not ordered. 


If someone to whom you owe money 
employs a “‘collection agency”’ to col- 
lect the debt, what are the rights of 
the collection agency against you? 


Exactly the same rights as had the orig- 
inal creditor. 

Explanation: The “‘collection agency” ob- 
tains the claim against the debtor by assign- 
ment from the creditor. By this assignment the 
creditor puts the collection agency in his place 
and the agency then has no greater or different 
rights than the original creditor had. 


Have you the right to adopt any fic- 
titious name you wish? 


Yes. If it is not used to defraud, delay 
or deceive. 


Explanation: While it is perfectly legal to do 
this in most states without a court order, it is 
ill-advised not to have the changed name ap- 
proved by the court so as to avoid, for in- 
stance, confusion in (a) obtaining a passport, 
(b) following thé title to real estate. 


May you freely publish for profit 
any letter that has been written to 
you? 


No, indeed. 


Explanation: A \etter remains the property 
of the writer even after it has been received by 
the addressee. It may not, therefore, be pub- 
lished for profit without the writer’s consent. 


What risks do you incur if you go 
into business with someone who 
agrees to divide profits and losses with 


you fifty -fifty? 
You become a partner under the laws of 
New York and many other jurisdictions. 


Explanation: An agreement to divide the 
profits and losses in an agreed proportion con- 
stitutes the parties to the arrangement partners 
under the laws of New York and many other 
states. And, of course, any partner has the 
right to pledge the credit of any other partner 
in connection with the business. 


When you buy a secondhand auto- 
mobile, what evidence is required to 
show that you paid for the car and 
that it is now yours? 


A bill of sale from the seller, describing 
the car and containing a receipt showing 
payment. 


How can you protect yourself 
against representations made by the 
seller of a secondhand automobile 
which subsequently you discover 
were false? 


By having the seller include in the bill of 
sale all the representations which induced 
you to make the deal. 


Why is it advisable to arrange for 
the formal, legal adoption of a child 
who comes to live with you perma- 
nently instead of leaving the matter 
in a purely informal state? 


Because, if the child is adopted, its parents 
will have to renounce formally all further 
claims on the child. 


Explanation: In the absence of such renun- 
ciation a parent may at any time demand his 
or her child, and the foster parents have no 
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SIMPLE The moist heat of an — 
CHEST COLD §©=©aANTIPHLOGISTINE 
SORE THROAT oultice relieves 
BRONCHIAL cough, tightness of 

IRRITATION chest muscle sore- 
SIMPLE ness due to chest 
SPRAIN, BRUISE cold, bronchial irri- 
SORE MUSCLES tation and simple 
CHARLEY HORSE sore throat. 


Apply that ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
poultice just hot enough to be 
comfortable—then feel the moist 
heat go right to work on that 
cough, tightness of chest muscle 
soreness. Does good, feels good 
for several hours. 

The moist heat of an ANTIPHLO- 
GISTINE poultice also relieves 
pain ...reduces swelling, limbers 
up stiff aching muscles due to 
a simple sprain, bruise, charley 
horse, similar injury or condition. 
Get ANTIPHLOGISTINE (Aunty 


Flo) in tube or can at any drug 
store NOW. 
ch 
ef 


Aantiphlogistine. 
The W hite Package with the Orange Band 
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LEARN 
MILLINERY,, 
AT HOME |, 











d Design and make exclusive © 
- ‘ hats under personal direc- 
aa ““* tion of one of America’s | 
noted designers. Complete materials, blocks, etc., 
furnished. Every step illustrated. You make exclu- | I 
sive salable hats right from the start. We teach you 
how to start a profitable business in spare time. Low 
cost and easy terms. Expert milliners are in demand. |. 
Free National Placement Dept. Send for free catalog. |}! 
LOUIE MILLER SCHOOL OF MILLINERY 
225 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. 2012, Chicago 1, fll. — | 





















TIME-SAVING, SACHET 
BEAUTY BA Th 


For Hosiery, Undies, Sweaters 





Woes personal laundry quick 
and easy. Dissolve one tsp. BOUFFONT 
in basin of water. Cleanses, removes per- 
spiration odor, daintily scents. Leaves no 
color-dulling film. Reduces rinsing. Shaker- 
top cylinder, provides 15 to 20 lingerie 
baths. Economical. At department stores. 
FREE: Complimentary packet containing suffi- 
cient BOUFFONT to do 12 pairs of hose. Send 


post card request to address below or ask for 
packet at your favorite department store. 


THE WILLIAMS CO., Dept. L-4, Kokomo, Ind. 





















tanding at law to resist the claim of the true 
arent. 


What are the requirements for ob- 
aining United States citizenship (a) 
yy an unmarried alien:(b) by an alien 
ho has married a citizen? 


The alien must (1) have entered the 
nited States legally; (2) have taken out 
st papers not less than two years before 
] papers are applied for; (3) have resided 
the United States for five years before 
al papers are applied for (except that 
here an alien marries an American citizen, 
1 papers may be applied for after a resi- 
ence of three instead of five years). 


Explanation: While first papers may be 
-aken out any time after lawful entry into the 
Jnited States, they become void seven years 
after issuance unless final papers are applied for 
oy the alien within that period. An alien marry- 
ng a citizen of the United States does not 
thereby acquire United States citizenship. Such 
alien must take out final papers in the same 
ay that an unmarried alien must, except that 
no first papers are required of an alien who has 
married a citizen and the time for the applica- 
‘ion for final papers is reduced from five to 
three years. : 


Why is it ill-advised to settle a claim 
for damages caused by an automobile 
ecident without getting medical ad- 
a? 
ice? 


Because the known injuries may later de- 
velop results more serious than are at first 
pparent. 


In case of the death of a parent, who 


is entitled to the custody of minor 
children? 


If the other parent survives, that parent is 
entitled to the custody of the persons of the 
children unless judicially declared unfit in a 
court proceeding. 


Explanation: But, though the surviving 
parent may be entitled to the custody of the 
minor children, this relates only to the person 
of the child. The deceased parent may by his 
or her last will provide that the custody of the 
property of the child be in other hands. 


Are the services of a lawyer required 
for the drawing and exécution of a 
will? 


Emphatically, yes! 


Explanation: A will is a peculiar document. 
It is not effective until the man who drew it is 
dead and cannot explain what he intended. It 
is a device to enable a man, to quote an old 
writer about the common law, “To stretch his 
dead hand out of the grave to control his prop- 
erty after his death.”’ But while providing that 
device, the law has hedged its use about with 
all kinds of technical .provisions, and unless a 
man is familiar with these technicalities, he is 
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almost sure to do something which will either 
get his estate into trouble or, at least, result in 
its not being distributed in the manner that he 
intended. : 


If, in good faith, you purchase 
goods which have been stolen, what 
are your rights in the goods? 


You have no right to the goods against 
the true owner, but you may retain them 
against the claims of everybody else, because 
no one but the true owner has a better right 
to them than you have. This rule does not 
apply to unregistered securities or unidenti- 
fiable money, title to which customarily 
passes by delivery. 


Does marriage with a foreigner 
cause an American woman to lose her 
United States citizenship? 


Marriage of an American woman to a for- 
eigner has no effect on her citizenship, but it 
may give her the right to become a citizen of 
her husband’s nation. 


If a tenant vacates before the end of 
the term of his lease and pays no 
more rent, what are the landlord’s 
rights against him? 


The landlord is entitled to recover from 
the tenant the loss he suffers. 


Explanation: If the premises are rented to 
another tenant for a rental which will aggre- 
gate as much for the remainder of the term as 
the vacating tenant agreed to pay, the landlord 
has no claim. If the landlord receives an ag- 
gregate rent less than the aggregate amount 
which the vacating tenant agreed to pay for the 
residue of the term, the landlord has a claim 
against the vacating tenant for that difference. 


If a landlord agrees to make a num- 
ber of improvements to induce a ten- 
ant to sign a lease of premises, and a 
written lease is entered into, men- 
tioning some, but not all, of the im- 
provements the landlord agreed to 
make, what can the tenant do to com- 
pel the landlord to make all the im- 
provements he promised? 


Nothing. The rule is that where a written 
instrument is prepared, purporting to em- 
body the verbal agreement between parties, 
it is deemed to embody the whole agreement, 
and nothing omitted from the writing can be 
considered a part of the agreement. 


Explanation: The rule is based on the as- 
sumption that, after parties have negotiated ver- 
bally, reached an agreement, and reduced that 
agreement to writing, any term omitted from 
the writing was intentionally omitted and was 
not intended to be included in the final agree- 
ment. The agreement, having been reduced to 
writing, is deemed to include all the terms 
which the parties felt were worth preserving. 





STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 


Required by the Acts of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933, 
of Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL, published monthly at 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for October 1, 1944. 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA = 
CouNTY OF PHILADELPHIA e 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared R. E. MacNeal, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Secretary of The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, The Curtis Publishing Company, Inde- 

pendence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Editors, Bruce Gould and Beatrice Blackmar Gould, 

Hopewell, New Jersey. 

Managing Editor, Laura Lou Brookman, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Business Managers, None. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also immedi- 
ately thereunder the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock) 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 


Cary W. Bok, Ardmore, Pa. 
Curtis Bok, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANAGEMENT, ETC. 


Mary Curtis Zimbalist, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mary Louise Curtis Bok Foundation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Trustees of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wakeman Griffin Gribbel, John Bancker Gribbel & The 

Real Estate Trust Company of Phila., Trustees u/d 

by John Gribbel, dated 2/14/27, c/o Real Estate 

Trust Company, Phila., Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: 

None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon_.the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him. THE CurRTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

R. E. MacNEAL. 
Secretary. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 13th day of 


September, 1944. 
(Seal] W. C. Turner, Notary Public. 


(My commission expires April 1, 1947.) 














Which side of the table are you on? 


E NICE 70 BE NEAR 70! 


Do you wonder if you’re quite as sweet 
and dainty as you should be? 

No need to if you use FRESH—the de- 
odorant cream that contains the most 
effective perspivation-stopping ingredi- 
ent known to science! 

Effective! FReEsH stops all your per- 
spiration worries completely, and in 


RESH 


STOPS PERSPIRATION WORRIES COMPLETELY! 


“Year’s-Supply-Free’’ Guarantee! If you don’t 
agree FRESH is the BEST underarm cream you've ever 
used, we'll give you FREE a year’s supply of any other 


deodorant you name. 







AMERICAN 

DINNERWARE 
OF ; 
DISTINCTION © 


esign of exquisite 


int di 
Colorful print miniscent 


beauty - - 2 decoration Te 
o{ the 18th century- 
















SALEM CHINA CO. - SALEM, OHIO 


addition, prevents odor harmlessly. 
Gentle! FresH won't irritate normal 
skin. 
Sure! FresuH keeps perspiration stains 
and odor out of clothes. 


Pleasant! FresH stays smooth, never 
turns gritty. Doesn’t dry out in the jar. 







50¢-25¢-lO¢ 


"FRESH 


CREAM DEODORANT 
STOPS PERSPIRATION 











y Christmas 
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ous? at with 
SANE 


For a lasting gift of 
beauty select dinnerware 
from the many charming 
Salem patterns. See it at 
leading stores and china 

departments ..in open 
stock and moderately Ny 
priced sets. 





ALEM 
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Featured by Marshall Fleld & Co., Linen Dept., 
Chicago — finest Dept. Stores everywhere. 


Extra-BIG Extra-Absorbent 















ADD 5 DROPS to each serving of meat, fish, 


spaghetti, baked beans, chili, eggs and ‘mosti 
all foods for a new zestful flavor. 


NOT RATIONED. 





@ Famous knitted copper pote 
cleaning ball. She’ll be back again 
- . » When copper’s available. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION Orange,N.J.,U.S.A. 
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A happy combination to give 
or receive... Frolic Perfume 
and Dusting Powder in 


a bright holiday box. $2.75 
Frolic Perfume...a “e): 


fragrance as heartlifting as 
the joyous rhythm of a dance. |” ” 
Fresh and sparkling, light yet & 


s A luxurious set designed to give Cupid a 
: he' ing hand. Frolic Perfume, Toilet 
lasting! $6.50, $3.50, $1.10 Kw — are Water and Tulcum Powder. . . gayly 


packaged for Christmas. $5.75 


(Prices plus tax) 
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Robin Roberts finds that a zing for life leads head-on to conflict when a girl’s sixteen. 


MEET A SUD-DED 


Sy Maureen Daly 


OBIN ROBERTS is sixteen. The town is Nyack, 
New York, a small, one-theater village in the hilly 
wooded district overlooking the Hudson River. 
The steep hills are covered with thick underbrush 

and heavy trees in the summertime, chilled bare by 
winds from the river in the winter, a vigorous climatic 
background for a girl whose great love is Nature and 
who glows with health and energy like a ripe, red apple. 

Robin’s stepfather, Sgt. Louis Roberts, of the Army 
Medical Corps, is a Guadalcanal veteran now stationed 
at Camp Berkeley, Texas, and the girl and her mother 
live alone in a rambling thirteen-room house set high 
on the hillside outside Nyack. Vivacious, good-natured 
and startlingly pretty, Robin has difficulty trimming 
her weekly date schedule down to the Friday and Sat- 
urday nights her mother allows. Though friends may 
drop in whenever they like, roll up the rug in the wide front 
hall and drag out the Harry James albums, Robin must 
be home from all dates, except dances and special parties, 
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shortly after midnight. She and her mother talk over 
most of their plans together, but nevertheless there arise 
in the Roberts family, as in most teen-agers’ households, 
frequent and difficult problems of discipline. 

Robin’s problems are those of the average sub-deb. Re- 
sults of the recent JOURNAL questionnaire point out that 
difficulties between teen-agers and their parents most fre- 
quently arise over dating, hours and necking. 

One night last spring the first major conflict in Robin’s 
teen-age life occurred. Earlier in the eve g she had 
gone to a girls’ party at the home of a friend in Nyack 
About twelve o’clock the friend’s father drove Robin 
home and dropped her at the Roberts’ front gate. It was 


a beautiful evening. There was a full moon shining on the 
Hudson, the wind was moving in the trees behind the 
house, fresh with the smell of spring. Still at the front 


gate, Robin hesitated. The rolling lawn was smooth in 
the moonlight, the hollows dark with shadows. Excited, 
yet not knowing what she meant to do, Robin walked 
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It’s a date! And with a swoony guy, to judge from | 
these sub-debs’ faces. Robin can date only on week | 
ends. Not so long ago, she used to challenge boys to | 
fist fights. She can ride bareback, pitch hay, milk a 
cow, swing an ax, and is a crack shot on rifle team. 
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Wheedling mother—Robin is a past master at this. 
An only child, she lost her father when she was two. 
' She was shuttled around the U. 
when her mother remarried. Her stepfather, a 
Guadalcanal veteran, is now stationed in Texas. 
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S. until she was ten, 
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Robin wants to be “a foreign correspondent, or a 


Katharine Cornell’; hates math and housework. 
“Home Ec curdles me,” she says. “Vil marry a man 
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softly up the drive to the house, looking for a 
light in her mother’s bedroom. The windows were 
dark. Quickly she walked back to the gate and 
slipped out onto the highroad overlooking the 
Hudson. 

She did not know where she was going and she 
did not know just how long she meant to be gone, 
but there was a kind of heady lure in this sense of 
freedom and in the darkness of the night that en- 
ticed her on. Robin was giddy with happiness. 
There was no motive in the walk except the 
thrill of the night and the strange satisfaction of 
being out alone. After an hour or two of wander- 
ing, Robin turned toward town, where she 
chanced to meet two boys from her class at school, 
returning from late dates. Sensing the excite- 
ment, they joined the girl. Hours later the three 
ambled in the Roberts’ front gate and, sprawled 
on the front lawn, decided to wait together to 
watch the sun come up over the Hudson. It was 
then almost five-thirty in the morning. 

Robin’s mother, awake and frantic from a night 
of worry, heard the voices and rushed downstairs. 
There was no explanation to offer and Robin 
made no excuses. It was spring, she had gone 
walking and it had not occurred to her that that 
““feeling’”’ would need an explanation. 

In silence she listened to her mother’s worried 
tirade and finally blurted out, “I suppose this 
means that now I can’t go to the Senior Prom!”’ 
In her first relief that Robin was safe, Mrs. Rob- 
erts had had no thought of punishment, but re- 
alizing discipline was necessary here, she settled 
at once on this verdict. Robin was definitely not 
to be allowed to go to the Senior Prom. 

But on the day of the dance, Robin slipped out 
for school, smuggling with her an evening dress 
and slippers and leaving a note for the colored 
maid. This note informed the household that she 
was attending the prom, according to her own 
plans, and that she meant to spend the night at 
the home of a girl friend in town. Her mother 
read the note and was grim. First she called the 
girl friend’s house, but that home could not be 
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At Nyack, N. Y., high school, Robin is yearbook art editor, and a 
- star on the baseball, hockey, tennis and basketball teams. In 
Dramatic Club, she complains she gets “the sophisticated other 
woman” parts, wants to play Claudia. Because she is so tall (five 
seven) she sometimes hides her shoes under a chair at dances. 


a Lelie 7 
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In a romantic mood, Robin roams about the house barefooted, © 
then flops with dirty feet on bed to read aloud Keats or Millay 
in a husky, thrilled voice. Song of Myself, by Walt Whitman— 
a favorite poem—well expresses her eager reaching out for life. 
*Isn’t it wonderful,” she sighs, “* mother and dad are so in love?” 
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reached by phone. She waited till late afternoon 
and called her daughter’s date for the evening at 
his home. She explained tersely that Robin had 
been forbidden permission to go to the dance and 
was to come home at once, and the boy, surprised 
and abashed, promised to relay the message. But 
the situation was tense. Such open rebellion had 
never occurred before and Mrs. Roberts was sud- 
denly unsure what Robin might do. 

A short time later Robin atrived, dress and 
slippers tucked under her arm. There was no 
sulking, no resentment, and the crisis broke. 
Robin understood clearly that such a thing was 
never to happen again. Mrs. Roberts, who cites 
the incident as ‘‘most effective,” felt with relief 
that her position had been established; Robin, 
who remembers it as ‘“‘most embarrassing,” ad- 
mitted reluctantly that her mother was right, and 
another important milestone had been passed. 

Mrs. Roberts’ way of punishing Robin ts an 
example of methods used by most mothers of teen-age 
girls. Like other mothers, Mrs. Roberts takes away 
some of Robin’s special privileges. A cut in privi- 
leges or in allowance and a sound lecture are dis- 
ciplinary measures used most frequently by mothers 
of sub-debs. 

During the past summer vacation, while her 
mother visited Sergeant Roberts in Texas, Robin 
spent two months at Camp High Valley, a coed 
work camp at the foot of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains in North Carolina. As her share in the cq- 
operative work plan, Robin was assigned the care 
of the camp’s seven riding horses, herding them in 
the morning, feeding and watering, and cleaning 
the stables. With swimming, riding and long hikes 
to fill the afternoons and singing and dancing in 
the evening, the camp suited Robin’s boundless 
energy and her enthusiasm for making new 
friends. 

But one summer evening Robin, who has 
smoked secretly since she was fifteen, broke camp 
rules flagrantly by smoking in her sleeping cabin; 
then she made the second mistake of throwing the 
cigarette butt between the cracks in the split-log 


who can cook.” She campaigned for Roosevelt and 
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pasotons” of Sub-Deb Robin Roberts 


floor. The next morning she was called up before 
a meeting of the camp counselors. The girl readily 
admitted that it was she who had broken the 
rule, explaining candidly that she had wanted a 
cigarette and thought it better to smoke in the 
cabin than to sneak out into the woods. But the 
counselors were stern. The usual punishment for 
such an offense was dismissal from camp, and 
Robin was sent from the room while they dis- 
cussed her case. In the meantime, her current 
swain, one of the leading boys in the camp, set 
precedent by asking if he might speak for her. Ap- 
pearing before the counselors, he earnestly 
pointed out that Robin was important to the 
camp (important, also, to him!), she was one of 
the best workers, this offense was her first, and if 
it were overlooked he promised personally to 
guarantee her good conduct for the rest of the 
summer. The counselors were impressed by his 
plea and Robin was allowed to stay. ‘‘It was all 

“very dramatic,” Robin recalls happily, ‘‘having 
him come forward to plead for me that way, like 
a movie. We sort of paired off then and I was his 
girl for the rest of the summer.” 

Besides her job of tending the horses, Robin 
was assigned the more aesthetic task of leading 
the campers in Sunday-evening vesper services, 
held at sundown in the picturesque glen beside the 
camp swimming hole. On one occasion a minister 
was called in to preach to the campers. His ser- 
mon, based on an allegory about “crawling 
morning-glories and upright morning-glories,” 
presented to Robin a botanical rather than a spir- 
itual problem. As her own choice for spiritual 
guidance, Robin elected to read poetry aloud, 
picking out such pieces as Walt Whitman’s Song 
of the Open Road, and Birches, by Robert Frost. 

“They aren’t exactly prayers,’ the girl ex- 
plained somberly, “but poetry gives you some- 
thing to think about. After that we’d sing a hymn 
together and then go up to the cabins to dance. It 
just made it feel more like Sunday.” 

Because her mother is not a religious woman, 
Robin hasreceived no formal religious training. Im- 





pressionable and profoundly curious, she is now 
fumbling with the idea of ““some”’ God, earnestly 
believing that “‘even if it isn’t tangible or even if 
Icouldn’t understand it, theremust besomething.”’ 

For Robin the summer was a success, but her 
mother was not so sure: though all other signs 
pointed toward healthy improvement, Robin now 
smokes openly, occasionally swears and has de- 
veloped the rustic habit of going barefoot in the 
living room. Robin argues that most of her girl 
friends are allowed to smoke, even at home; and 
though Mrs. Roberts does not approve, neither 
does she forbid it. 

About half of all sub-debs between the ages of six- 
teen and eighteen smoke. Others frankly do not 
enjoy smoking or consider it a cheap habit. Accord- 
ing to the JOURNAL'S poll, a few parents of teen- 
agers absolutely forbid smoking. 

The taverns and roadhouses along the wooded 
roads outside Nyack are forbidden ground for 
Robin and most of the high-school crowd, but her 
mother believes that evening dates wind up there 
occasionally. Three times Robin has come home 
with a slight odor of liquor on her breath and has 
explained to her mother, who always stays awake 
until her daughter is safely at home, that she 
“just shared a glass of beer with one of the boys.” 

About a year ago, when her stepfather came 
home on leave after months at Guadalcanal, 
Robin made her first visit to a night club. Be- 
cause it was a gala occasion her parents allowed 
her to have one drink to celebrate with them. 
Robin chose a rum and cola. It was her only 
visit to a night club and her first official drink. 
Though the night-club yen still lingers, Robin 
says she is not interested in drinking because 
none of the girls in her crowd does, and she 
““doesn’t like the taste of it anyway.” 

Robin’s reaction to drinking is typical of most 
teen-agers. Though most sub-debs do not enjoy 
drinking, the majority have had an experimental 
drink or two before reaching legal age. This may be 
partially explained by the fact that liquor is served 
in over half of the sub-deb homes. 
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Roberts’ iotely’ terrace nperinoking the Hudson is 
super for buffet parties. Robin owns eighteen sweaters 
and nine plaid shirts, only four dresses. With her 
vivid Irish coloring, she wears no make-up except lip- 
stick. She’ 'snever worn agirdle or visited a beauty shop. 
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Like most Sade popular girls, 
certain amount of envy. At a private girls’ camp, 
which she detested because it was “‘regimented”™” and 
=, ‘snobbish,’ they voted hec “girl with the bigge st ¥ 

feet.”’ Crie ed Robin: 





“Tonty wear size eight endahalf” 












** Mother is the nonathletic type, but we have neat 
times going to the theater, and the Museum of Mod- 






© ern Art, and hashing over politics.” Although she 






#\ sometimes eats three different desserts for dinner, 
Robin’s strenuous life keeps heryas lithe as a cat. 
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In Nyack the high-school crowd does most of its dat- 
ing on week ends: an evening get-together at someone’s 
home; a group ferry ride across the Hudson to Tarry- 
town; an early movie at the single theater; or, as a spe- 
cial big date, a drive to a wayside inn about three miles 
out of Nyack for “pizza pie,”’ an Italian dish made of 
melted cheese, tomatoes and a thick, flaky crust, a suc- 
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culent delicacy described by Robin as a ‘‘ wonderfully 
drooly concoction.’’ Then the evening might end with 
a drive through the wooded section of South Mountain. 
This always depends, explains Robin, on the boy, the 
girl and the night. 

With wide-eyed candor and a blush that crept to her 
hair, Robin confessed that she has kissed five or six boys 
in her dating lifetime, the first when she was fourteen, 
and then-added hastily that ‘“‘they were only the boys 
I’d been in love with, just the ones I liked a lot. But [ 
just don’t see this business of necking for fun,’”’ she went 
on. “If a girl likes a boy, that’s different, but kissing 
just anybody on a date the way some girls do —— I 
don’t have much trouble, because most of the boys I go 
out with are good guys. But if someone puts his arm 
around me in the car or in the movie when I don’t want 
him to, I just sit up straight, look bored and say, ‘Lis- 
ten, don’t you think you must be thinking of some other 
girl?’ and it usually works. Otherwise, I just say I want 
to go home. That works too.” 

Robin speaks for most sub-debs today in her attitude 
loward necking. The great majority have also “kissed 
Jive or six boys,” in their short dating lives, but few make it 
a practice to kiss any but the “special favorites.” 

Though Robin’s life is punctuated with frequent 
crushes and she marks off her memories casually with 
“the time I was in love with Joe,” or “that spring when 
I was in love with Allen,” she insists that she has never 
really been in love, “not in the important, lasting way 
that counts.” There was a time last summer, when she 
received a cable from a soldier stationed in Australia, a 
former Nyack classmate, which read “‘thinking of you 
always, darling,”’ that she thought she had made up her 
mind. 

“But it always happens that when I feel I’m in love 
with one fellow, I keep thinking about someone else 
away at school or in the Army, and then I can’t be sure. 
If everyone were only here at one time,” she sighed, 
“T’m sure I could make up my mind.” 


As A FINAL preschool fling this year, Robin was al- 
lowed to invite fourteen fellow campers from Camp 
High Valley to spend the week end at her home in 
Nyack. Mrs. Roberts, with her usual motherly co-opera- 
tion, bought a case of soft drinks, fresh garden corn and 
chickens for roasting, baked a chocolate cake and turned 
the house over to her daughter and her guests. On Sat- 
urday evening supper was served on the broad front 
porch—it was a warm fall night and the moon was low; 
later the guests amused themselves playing table tennis 
in the game room upstairs and dancing in the sun parlor. 
The evening was pleasant and subdued, and at twelve 
o’clock Mrs. Roberts, feeling the party had been a suc- 
cess, herded the group toward bed. The boys, deciding 
to have a last taste of summer, dragged out pillows and 
blankets to sleep on the front lawn. By twelve-thirty 
the girls had their hair in curlers, the lights were out and 
all was quiet. 





At a quarter to one, four boys from Nyack, friends of 
Robin’s, drove out to the Roberts home for some post- 
party crashing, and a struggle ensued on the front lawn 
as the local boys and the visiting seven wrestled it out 
on the grass. Later the groups joined forces and drifted 
into the house, turned on the radio, raided the kitchen 
and rearranged the sun-porch furniture, shouting and 
laughing. The girls wandered downstairs and Robin, 
elated by this new fun, bounced about in her bare feet, 
pajamas rolled to the knees. 

Mrs. Roberts, in bathrobe and slippers, stood in the 
living room wishing desperately for her husband’s firm 
voice and hand; again and again she ordered the vis- 
itors to go home at once and the guests to go back to bed. 
Finally, suspecting that the Nyack boys had been drink- 
ing, she threatened to call the police. But even then the 
party spirit lingered on, and it was nearly morning be- 
fore the house was finally quiet. One more-thoughtful 
male guest rose early to put the furniture back in place, 
but in the morning Mrs. Roberts was tight-lipped and 
signs of the melee were still evident. In the confusion, 
her white quilted-chintz bedspread had been dragged 
out’ to the front lawn for sleeping comfort and was 
brought in, streaked and grass-stained. Before the 
week-end party a friend had remarked that she was in- 
deed brave to attempt fourteen teen-aged guests at one 
time; Mrs. Roberts concludes that she was just naive. 
Robin, she felt, had been chiefly at fault, for the girl had 
enjoyed the disturbance completely and therefore had 
failed to execute her duties as a charming but firm 
hostess. 

Robin's mother is handicapped in disciplinary matters 
by the absence of Mr. Roberts from the home. In most 
teen-age homes the father esigblis hes order on such occa- 
sions. 

Robin is a senior at Nyack High School, and though 
her grades are above average, she never spends more 
than an hour and a half on her evening homework. Nat- 
urally alert and intelligent, she finds classes too confin- 
ing and homework too demanding at an age when she 
would rather follow her own restless initiative. She is an 
inveterate athlete and the crack shot of the school rifle 
team; last year she was the only girl in the school to take 
the preflight course offered. In English and history, 
subjects which lend range to her imagination, she shows 
a vigorous interest, but her enthusiasm balks under the 
mental discipline of mathematics and science. 

Because she is so phenomenally successful in al- 
most everything she tries, Robin cannot believe there 
is any situation in which she cannot pull off top honors. 
Her: defeats, therefore, have been especially painful. 
When a boy asked her to her first ball, she never consid- 
ered the fact she had never danced. One just floated 
effortlessly about the room a la Rita Hayworth. Of 
course, the smoothest dancer there claimed the first 
dance; to her amazed chagrin, she stumbled horribly 
over his feet and he—with the callousness of the 
young—walked off and left her. In desperation, she hid 
her sharp-heeled slippers (size eight and a half) under a 
chair, where they were soon discovered with whoops 
and hollers and ‘Whose boats are these?”’ Robin 
feigned red-faced innocence until somebody tossed them 
out the window and she was forced to scramble after. 

Because she lacks the play-house instincts of many 
young girls, Robin has always found home economics 
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one of her most trying subjects. Broiling a steak or 
roasting corn in the ashes of an outdoor fire might be fun, 
but the black-and-white study of food values through 
nutrition and menu planning holds no lure for Robip. 
In sewing class last year she picked a simple dress pat- 
tern and a length of blue print material as the basis of 
her project for the semester. But when the sleeves were 
too small for the sleeve holes, Robin trimmed the orig- 
inal design down to a sleeveless, bib-front jumper. The 
jumper later was converted into a straight skirt sup- 
ported by cross straps of matching material. And the 
straight skirt was ultimately ripped apart and re- 
stitched as a tucked peasant skirt on a narrow waist- 
band. Robin has not sewed since. 

Most of her clothes are selected in New York when 
she and her mother make quarterly shopping trips for 
the classic sweaters, skirts and tweed suits that are the 
basis of her wardrobe. After school the girl promptly 
changes into an old shirt and blue jeans, rolled to the 
knees. The pride of Robin’s wardrobe is her first evening 
dress, bought for a Christmas dance two years ago. De- 
signed in matching taffeta and pink tulle with small cap 
sleeves, the dress is trimmed with sprays of silver span- 
gles and small velvet bows; and when she wears it, 
Robin, who is tall and plumply statuesque, looks like a 
sturdy, cherubic chorus girl. 


Wits her usual vibrant energy, Robin’s cultural life 
outside of school is guided by enthusiasms. She has read 
Valley of Decision because a boy she happened to be dat- 
ing was reading it; she read A Tree Grows in Brooklyn 
because everyone was reading it; and A Bell for Adano, 
The Curtain Rises and Gone With the Wind because 
these books were written about, talked about and avail- 
able.. 

Her two-dollar weekly allowance does not allow a 
book budget, so selections are made from the school 
library and from books on the shelves in her home. Her 
record collection is spiced with several choice disks by 
Charlie Barnett and Harry James, but Robin has a more 
honest interest in her albums of American folk songs, 
with dusky Joshua White’s collection of Southern bal- 
lads as her favorites. But her confessed “‘mad pas- 
sion”’ is poetry, and next to a good date or a good base- 
ball game, Robin prefers the poetic excitement of Keats 
or Browning, with Edna St. Vincent Millay to read in 
bed at night. She likes to read aloud to herself or to her 
friends, and her voice is naturally low and musical. With 
changing moods that switch from romantic to whimsical, 
Robin might eulogize a low moon over the Hudson with 
the well-chosen lines from Wordsworth, “‘It is a beau- 
teous evening, calm and free,’’ or sum up the situation 
with a heavy sigh and the terse appreciation of a teen- 
ager with ‘“‘That moon up there sure makes a neat 
night!” 

Next year Robin will go on to college, preferably a 
large Midwestern university, where she would like to 
study for the stage, to write short stories or to be a for- 
eign correspondent, depending on what she has been 
doing and thinking just ten minutes before. She has no 
burning ambitions, no profound concern with the fu- 
ture; for her each single day is too crowded with excite- 
ment to leave time for dreaming ahead. Mrs. Roberts 
believes that Robin can be trusted to plan her own life, 
for Robin carries her robust, physical wholesomeness 
into her thought and conduct; to her everyone is equally 
as good, fair and clean. 

“School is all right and most of the kids are wonder- 
ful. If it weren’t for the war and maybe a little intoler- 
ance,”’ Robin says frankly, “I don’t think there would 
be almost anything wrong with the world!” 

Robin, of course, is sixteen. 
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“HE WAS EVERYTHING 
1 EVER WANTED” 


And lovely Dee and the two children 
were all that Bill Rueckert ever 
wanted. He was so terribly proud and 
happy about his young family. Last 
March he went overseas to pilot a 
four-engined bomber. Two months 
later, he was dead. The poignant story 
of a girl who, at twenty-three, is both 
mother and widow, comes to you in 
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From American farms exclusively 
come the fresh pasteurized, cultured skim 
milk and the selected vegetable oils which 
give Nucoa such fine spreading quality and 
delicious goodness on bread, cold or hot. 
Nucoa is smooth-churned...never “flaky.” 
And Nucoa always tastes sweet and fresh, 
for it is freshly made the year round, on 
order only. There is no “storage” Nucoa. 


'Nucoa-so good it “Melts in Your Mout 


Nutritionists approve! Your children 
need—and you need—a spread for bread 
which furnishes not only food energy, but 
precious, protective Vitamin A. In these 
days of ration point budgeting, what a 
happy solution Nucoa is! Nucoa is as rich 
in food energy as the most expensive spread 
for bread and each pound of Nucoa guar- 
antees you at least 9,000 units of Vitamin A. 
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For table use, tint Nucoa lden-yellow with 
the pure Color-Wafer included in each pack- 


age. For seasoning vegetables, sauces, ete., 


use it just as it comes—a pure, natural white. 
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so fresh it spoils you for other spreads! 
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7 BASIC FOOD GROUPS ARE NEEDED 
DAILY FOR GOOD NUTRITION 
This food is included in 
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Hold it, mother! 
Just two inches from 
where you washed 
that knife 


your sink drain is 
swarming with deadly 


SEWER GERMS 


Survey by Molnar Laboratories, 
New York City 


all the serubbing 
and elbow grease in 


the world won't touch 
these germs 


but Drano boils 
SEWER GERMS out 
in a jiffy ! Keeps 
your sink safe, 


sanitary ! 


Actual sewer germs magnified 
approximately 20,000 times 


Yes, and Drano 
opens clogged drains 
too_even drains so 
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stopped up that water 


cant trickle through ! 


Never over 25¢ at drug, hardware, and grocery stores 





CLEARS OUT SEWER GERMS 
OPENS CLOGGED DRAINS 
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OBIN ROBERTS has her mother pretty 
well convinced that parents are back 
numbers who no longer understand the 
ways of the world. For instance, the 

Nyack youngsters who come home on 
leave and date her sixteen-year-old daughter 
are a real source of worry to Mrs. Roberts. 
They want to prove their new sophistica- 
tion, and of course Robin wants to appear 
grown up too. But Mrs. Roberts hesitates 
to ban all dates with boys in uniform, and 
Robin is quick to capitalize on her uncer- 
tainty. 

*‘One doesn’t want to be old-fashioned,”’ 
says Mrs. Roberts waveringly, and then ad- 
mits that she has reached the ripe old age of 
thirty-eight. 

Teen-agers like Robin are actually be- 
tween-agers. They emerge from childhood 
still holding to some of its attitudes and 
ways of thinking, and at the same time rap- 
idly develop the desire for liberty and the 
privileges of adults. One of these childish 
attitudes is the overwhelming certainty that 
they know what is “right for them’”—and 
the determination to put it through. This 
trait stays with them in most cases until 
they have gained enough sense of responsi- 
bility and maturity to heed experience and 
act accordingly. Until they actually gain 
these adult qualities themselves, they- dis- 
miss them as “stuffed shirt” and stodgy. 

Robin, for instance, has little or no sense 
of responsibility toward the keeping of her 
lovely home. Her mother manages the spa- 
cious, thirteen-room house with the help of 
one maid of all work, and Robin’s contribu- 
tion is an occasional slapdash cleaning of 
her bedroom or bathroom. The essential 
feminine skills of cooking, sewing and house- 
cleaning she regards as something out of the 
Victorian age. As a lark, she occasionally 
hires out with a chum to wash dishes at some 
wealthy neighbor’s home, but no induce- 
ments of pay can often persuade her to cut 
her own front lawn. Mrs. Roberts does not 
insist too hard, because she believes that 
Robin should be having “fun.” 


Waren we look at the psychology of par- 
ents, we find that they are too deeply in- 
volved in the false American notion that 
youth is the most desirable time of life. The 
sudden realization that they are the parents 
of grown-up children is the symbol to many 
of them that the horrible dream of middle 
age has come true. Now the between-agers, 
with their disrespect for maturity and a sense 
of responsibility, have everything to gain 
by making use of this parental fear of age. 
They malignantly drive it home day after 
day in a patronizing and knowing way. They 
roll their eyes upward when parents speak 
of experience. According to youth, the world 
has changed completely in the past sixteen 
years. 

If parents would look at themselves realis- 
tically, instead of through the eyes of their 
young ones who are trying to frighten them, 
they will see that they have lost little, if 
any, of the physical or emotional sides of 
sex. They are still capable of all the pleas- 
ures of youth except, perhaps, its foolish 
hilarity. The only difference between teen- 
agers and themselves is the loss of the heed- 
lessness of youth. 

My first rule of advice to parents is: Don’t 
be bluffed into thinking you are old or old- 
fashioned and therefore incapable of under- 
standing the teen-age world. Ask yourself if 

« | the rules of sex fidelity should be any differ- 
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ent than they were. Do late hours make’ 
early rising any easier for youth than for | 
you? Has youth learned any better control ‘ 
under the influence of alcohol than you?,| wot 
Is it any easier to succeed in the world today | 
without schooling and training and a sense 


of responsibility ? L 

} on! 
My seconp rule of advice is: Use your ma- | ™ 
turity to youth’s advantage. It is my firm | ao 


conviction that your training of your teen-— 
ager up to the fifteenth or sixteenth year has | 
given him all the fundamental character 
building that can be accomplished. I do not 
believe that you will be ablé, except in rare — 
cases, to effect any further change for good — 
or bad. But—and this is of great impor- 
tance—a great deal of wise and experienced © 
and patient guidance from you is needed. I 
would stress honesty above all else. Parents 
all too often preach the way they think they | 
ought to, instead of giving advice out of their — 
own real mistakes and unhappiness. The 
most important service parents can render 
youth is to sée that his eyes are wide open 
for whatever experience he meets, that he 
does not go into life blindfolded by igno- | 
rance. On the other hand, a deceptive 
preaching attitude does real harm. 

Let me illustrate by using Robin’s smok- 
ing as an example. Mrs. Roberts cannot 
honestly believe, and neither does Robin, 
that smoking is going to damage Robin’s 
health seriously when both see the whole 
adult population smoking. Mrs. Roberts 
could have legitimately said that she thought 
excessive smoking bad. Instead, she disap- 
proved of all smoking, and lost the issue. 
Making a moral issue, and losing, is bad 
business for the teen-ager, for he is soon 
likely to try and win another, much bigger 
one. 

Which brings us to the third rule: Care- 
fully consider your issues, and work only on 
important ones. As a civilian and naval 
psychiatrist who sees the énd results of mis- 
takes in youth, I would put first the ques- 
tions of work, school, career. It did not take 
a war to prove that the best jobs and the 
most important ones go to people who have 
had the best educational background. But 
the war did emphatically emphasize it again. 
No place is proper education more keenly 
important than in the armed forces. Yet I 
am continually shocked by the number of 
parents who allow seventeen-year-olds to 
quit high school or college to have more fun 
because they will sqon be entering the Army 
or Navy. This additional year of schooling 
would not only prepare them for the future 
but would affect their military experience 
and usefulness. 

The second important issue is the use of 
teen-agers’ newly developed sex maturity. 
In advising on the problem of sex, you are in 
particular need of honest, firm thinking. I 
urge parents to consider carefully a fact 
of which they are often too dimly aware. 
The path of easy physical experience leads 
in the opposite direction from satisfactory 
monogamous marriage. Compromise with 
honesty leads to the pathway of dishonesty 
and not honesty. You cannot go wrong and 
hope to land in the direction of right. I be- 
lieve you owe it to youth to admit that pet- 
ting and necking and smooching are part 
of present-day customs. I know a group of 
parents who are convinced that petting ex- 
ists, but that their own particular teen-agers 
don’t do it. Now I know from talking to 
these youths that their parents are fooled. I 
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get the truth from them because I do not 
adopt the pseudorighteous attitude their 
parents do. I talk to them frankly and 
openly, saying I think they are making a 
bad mistake if they do not hold their physi- 
cal urges within strict bounds. 

The world will conspire to refuse a young 
woman the right to turn back, once she 
makes herself easily available for sex experi- 
ence. More important, easy virtue becomes 
a habit and a need which cannot be readily 
overcome. I frankly confess that I do not 
| think a girl can withhold slight favors in 
this day and age, but I urge that she keep 
physical expression at the minimum and 
learn to develop what is more important for 
the happiness of her future marriage—a 
skill of companionship and mutual interest 
with boys. I also think that parents should 
honestly tell the story of the dangers of con- 
ception and social disease, without threat 
or fear-producing statements, because only 
honest education can make sex cleaner. 

Lastly, use your maturity to advise youth 
on methods of play. The cry of “‘old-fash- 
ioned”’ rises most frequently over late hours, 
alcohol and unsupervised parties. I know 
of no parents who do not disapprove of late 
hours. They know that not all fun after 
midnight is bad, but they also know that 
most bad fun is after midnight: There is no 
good reason why parties should not start 
at seven-thirty or eight instead of ten or 
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AYLAND, MASSACHUSETTS, is a 

neat white town within living dis- 

tance of Boston. Wayland is a clan- 

nish town. No one will tell you it was 
Paul Revere who made the church bell in 
the Unitarian steeple. You should have 
known. But even in this close-knit under- 
brush of suburbia there’s a petrified forest of 
_lonely adults who’d like to get acquainted 
with the neighbors, but don’t know how. It 
may be so in your town too. In Wayland 
the citizens were not satisfied to let the 
petrified forest stand. The citizens bought 
the Junior Town House. 

Hunched like a white elephant at the 
Wayland crossroads is an old house-and- 
barn. Too big for most war-shrunk families 
these days, but exactly right for a townful of 
children. Exactly right for a central club- 
house and roomy enough to hold Cubs, 
Brownies and secret orders. 

So the citizens of Wayland bought this 
house-and-barn because a year ago it came 
to them that something should be done for 
the young folks. An idle brain is the devil’s 
workshop, as a New Englander had once 
said. The Junior Town House would provide 
a workshop for busy brains. 

From the beginning the idea was not to 
entertain the young, but to give them some- 
thing to do, something to make with their 
hands. A floor to scrub, walls to paint and 
paper, curtains to sew. It’s true that some 
color schemes turned out a bit wilder than 
Wayland’s famous architect, Ned Goodell, 
would have chosen. So much the better. 
Best way in the world to get wildness out of 
your system is to paper the walls with it. 

Any day at all you can find Wayland kids 
at work on the Junior Town House: at first a 
few, then friends of the few and then every- 
body. A towhead who’d never been a hero on 
the ice pond or in the swimming pool said, 
“Wish we knew how to take pictures with a 
camera.” Somebody remembers a man 
down the street who likes what he can see 
in a camera lens. Yes, he’ll be willing to 
_ come down one night a week and show the 

‘kids. But soon the one night a week will 
grow to classes in developing, enlarging, 
printing and mounting the pictures too. 

Somebody says archery. The Junior Town 
House volunteer teacher will have the arch- 
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eleven, and there is enough reason why they 
should end early to allow for adequate sleep. 
Parents, if they developed a little more 
strength, would not be persuaded that “‘all 
the children are allowed to” and would 
gather together and agree that “none of the 
children is allowed to.” 

As for the supervising of parties, I see no 
possible reason why any good, or proper 
behavior of youth would be ‘‘cramped” by 
the presence of a parent in the offing. On 
the other hand, I can see every reason why 
parents should “cramp” that kind of play 
which is undesirable. 

Finally, the question of drinking. No in- 
telligent person can possibly give any valid 
excuse for drinking at a time of life when 
clearheadedness is most needed. If you say, 
“Tallow them to drink only at home,’ you 
admit that drinking is not undesirable for 
youth and they will soon be drinking else- 
where. I believe parents should resolutely 
set their faces against any alcoholic indul- 
gence until they are convinced their teen- 
agers have reached responsible adulthood. 

Parents of teen-agers will have a less diffi- 
cult job if they have faith in their own 
youthfulness, and the strength to present the 
problems of life with honesty and openness. 
They can make youth “see” through their 
mature experience, and insist that on impor- 
tant issues they still control the behavior of 
their between-agers. 
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“New Kueland Housewarming 


BY NELL GILES 


ers making as well as shooting the bows and 
arrows. A Wayland housewife was willing 
to teach rugmaking. She was one of the most 
“unacquainted”? women in town. But now 
her private petrified forest is besieged by 
friendship, warmth, life—and neighbors. 

In the mornings, Junior Town House is 
full of preschool children. ‘‘Chip” is the 
chief talent here, the core of the teaching 
staff recruited from Wayland mothers. 
“Chip” has four youngsters herself, but her 
talent with the preschoolers is as a trained 
professional. She taught, before her mar- 
riage, in a well-known progressive day nur- 
sery. Three-year-old artists, dramatists and 
block-busters in Wayland have more than 
a head start under her hand. Because they 
are learning what the whole community is 
taking to heart: a concentrated lesson in 
how to know and like your neighbors. 

The end of any season is time to set up 
shop in the back room. Everybody brings 
the clothes he’s outgrown or has tired of, and 
sells them to his neighbors. Ten per cent of 
the sales price goes to the seller, the re- 
mainder to Town House. 

Next year’s project will be the remodeling 
of the old barn. Mr. Goodell contributed 
the plan, and some of the labor will be pro- 
fessional. But most of it will be Wayland 
kids with their dads, pitching in to shingle 
the roof, help lay the floor, sheathe the walls 
in pine and build the campfire-size fireplace. 
There will be workshop and craft rooms up- 
stairs, theater and game room down. 

This is how the housewarming of Wayland 
began: the citizens bought a house for their 
children. Not a place to play, but a place to 
create. And the parents came from their 
obscure corners in the community life like 
cold people wanting to warm their hands at 
a fire. People with one homely talent they’d 
never shared found it caught on like pine 
kindling wood. More than eighty adults are 
active volunteers this year. 

The new term opened in Wayland Public 
School with fourteen first-graders who’d 
had a year’s preschool training in the 
Junior Town House. And for the first time 
in Wayland’s first-grade history, there 
were no crybabies, no bullies, no non-co- 
operators. 

A perfect setup for “adult education.” 
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Wet a Soap 


“Wot mildness... wot speed... it’s soap-erlative!”’ 


Young man, you took the words right out of our mouth 


—except that you didn’t say, ‘It’s Fels-Naptha!’’ 


But that almost goes without saying, if letters from 

Fels-Naptha users are proof. These women tell us 
that golden Fels-Naptha is the best laundry soap 

they ever used. That it gives them whiter washes. 
With less hard work. In less time. That it saves 


wear and tear on fine fabrics. 


N.B.— Since so many experienced house- 
keepers agree about Fels-Naptha Soap, 


why don’t you try it yourself? 
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GIFTS TO DECK YOUR CHRISTMAS TREE 


MOST DANIEL GREENS ARE RATION FREE 


. 7 . . . ’ 

Keep Daniel Greens first and foremost in your mind when you are making up your 
Christmas list. Decorative, colorful Comfys are the favorite gift of all ages... from “teen-age girls 
to grandmothers. And it’s worth remembering, as always, that the name Daniel Green is 


the sole proof of every genuine Comfy slipper. DaANigEL GREEN Co., Dolgeville, N. Y. 


Due to wartime restrictions we can make only a limited number of slippers 


in our particular way. So please don’t blame your dealer but select another 
Daniel Green style if you don’t find your favorite. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY PLUC 

For an afternoon, an evening at home or country week end: two- 
AS 

piece fireside fashion in bright red flannel, black wool, sequin border. 


? “ull ohn Nin 


BY DAWN CROWELL 
“My personality changes with the clothes I wear,” says Robin Roberts, “and I’m lost at a 







dance if my dress isn’t comfortable!” Robin is tall, with naturally curly hair and sparkling 
blue eyes, and looks as pretty in her skirts and blouses for school as she does in her little-girl / 
evening gown. With an extra-long list of school and outside activities, she likes a number of 
daytime changes. A trim two-piece wool jersey, a wrap-around skirt with a bright plaid 


binding, a velveteen jumper with fresh white blouses are three contributions to an all-around ra 
Calot, 
lined in color, multicolor sequins. 


evenings; a matching calot, bag and bracelet can be bought at the nearest store. Robin’s a, LUA 
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wardrobe for an all-around girl. A bright bonnet-and-scarf set can be made for cold winter 


winter wardrobe is insured to grow rapidly with her interchangeable selections. 


Instructions for cap-and-scarf set % $ ‘ ¥) 
and shoes can be ordered for 5 Ss Ls y Mere, ‘ 
cents each, from JOURNAL Refer hy 


ence Library, Philadelphia 5, Pa a5. es @ 
a 








3 3 See. cial 
¥ \ [ 4 { Sinn ugalee 
A splash of color for the rain: Plaid B is for basic: two-piece black wool New look in school dress: wrap- Double-breasted—double duty: Shockin: 
belted raincoat, water-resistant. jersey; skirt ties in a bow in front. i around wool skirt, plaid binding. pink jacket. Wear skirt with extra blouse 
Room oy Wea 45 Nt , Ni 25.) } 


PHOTO BY STUART 


UPPOSE we really could look into the future: 
what would you like to see there waiting for you 
\ to come meet it? A husband—a home of your 
own—an exciting career? Most likely you hope 

for a happy blending of all three. 

That’s what Robin and her friends wished for, too, 
when we “‘told fortunes” with them one sunny Satur- 
day at High Valley Camp. Everyone had a little pink 
dream of her very own home someday—completely 
equipped with very-own-husband, of course—a place 
where she could express her creative ideas of decora- 
tion, her private personal theories about entertaining. 

““Especially,’’ mused Robin, “‘when you see a movie 
like Claudia. It seemed like such fun—even though 
she was such a goon at coping with it.” 

That’s what started us off speculating about what 
kind of wives they thought they’d make. Addlepated 
and irritating, though lovable, like Claudia? No, they 
didn’t think so. They thought it was dated, to be so 
out-of-this-world about anything that’s such a real 
part of life and living. They were going to be good at it! 
And of course you are too. 

About the career—you’ve probably already taken at 
least a few exploring steps in its direction. You may 
even—we wouldn’t presume to pry into your really 
private life—have an eye on what you hope will be the 
future husband! 

Let’s talk about him for a minute, strictly without 
prying. Now beyond a doubt this dream man is going 
to marry you for your cute giggle, or because you love 
to go duck hunting, too, or because your mind steps 
right along with his, or some such perfectly good rea- 
son. But think what an extra dividend if he discovers 
that he’s also married that pearl among girls, a good 
housekeeper! And consider how it will raise your 
standing with Mrs. Future Mother-in-law if she feels 
you're going to be able to keep the apple of her eye 
polished, plump and rosy with well-being. 

“Well, of course,” said Robin doubtfully, “I love 
doing things to make horses comfortable—cleaning 
their stables and giving them good things to eat. And 
I suppose if my husband turns out to be as nice as a 
horse, I’ll enjoy doing things to make him comfortable 

too.” 

Uh-huh, she will. And so will you, even if you’re 


more attracted by similarity to—say, an Irish setter! 


So, about this home that you’re going to have some- 
day, may we whisper a bit of advice? 


Why don’t you practice up on dad’s time? We 
don’t feel the least bit disloyal to your dad in putting 
you up to this, because we think he’ll secretly get a 
kick out of it. Grin and mutter, “Chip off the old 
block.’ Doesn’t he always, when you show signs of 
special brightness? And here’s the perfect place to 
start: 


A home of your own in miniature. Why don’t 
you make a deal with your mother to let you have 
carte blanche with your own room—complete with 
key and privacy? In return for this, in all fairness, 
you take complete responsibility for dusting, polish- 
ing, window washing, linen changing, even launder- 
ing curtains, slip covers or rugs when they need 
freshening. 

Try your hand at giving. your room the kind of 
personality you like best. You could, perhaps, give 
some of your furniture a more modern feeling simply 
by sawing the legs off and making it gay with one of 
the quick-drying enamels. And do you know about 
that new kind of wallpaper that you can just slap on 
all by yourself? Do it some Saturday morning, easy as 
licking a postage stamp. Seems it’s born all pasted 
all you have to do is dunk in water. 

From your soldier friends, borrow the pin-up-board 
idea—except that yours will have a gala frame. (Fine 
way to get some use out of that old wedding-present 
painting your mother’s been hiding all these years!) 
Remove the painting, or mirror or whatever, deck the 
frame out in paint or stick-on motifs, back it with 
wallboard covered in pretty fabric. Then pin on, 
casual-like, your beloved junk—snapshots, valentines, 
football-game feathers or his bow tie—with those cute 
hatpins or bright-headed thumbtacks. Keeps them 
from eddying all over your desk, and you can change 
the exhibit as often as you add new interests. 





Is your closet like Fibber MeGee’s? Here’sa 
wonderful place to practice your talent for organiza- 
tion. Let’s haul everything out onto the bed, scrub 
the closet walls and floors and begin all over again. For 
Pete’s sake, let’s get those shoes up off the floor, sit- 
ting there collecting dust kittens in their insides! A 
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shoe bag’s a money-in-the-bank investment. Or per- 
haps you could rig up a slanting shelf with heel rest. 
Now arod, of course, at least five and a half feet up, to 
hold the well-constructed hangers you’ll place in your 
clothes with a fine regard for their shoulders. Because 
the wrong kind of hanger and a sloppy job of putting 
on the hanger can make your divine new suit look 
weary after just a wearing or two. Have at least one 
dustproof bag, for formals and extra-special dresses. 
Make cones of cardboard covered with gay “‘gift- 
wrap” paper or a snitch of your wallpaper, to serve as 


hatstands. Oh, come now, everyone wears a hat some- 
times! 


Is your closet just a little feller? Here’s a trick 
that will take some of the burden off the slim shoul- 
ders of too small closets. Bring’down from the attic 
an ordinary packing box, one of the big sturdy card- 
board ones. You know how the top flips up? Turn it 
over so that part becomes the side, and give it glamour 
by sticking on chintz or wallpaper to harmonize with 
your room. Then a pole or rod at the new top, and 
there you are—a little separate ‘“‘closet’”’ with 
swinging doors for blouses, or dickeys that can hang. 
Neat? Don’t let anyone mistake it for a seat and 
crunch right through it, though! Or you might just 
mention in passing to your doting Aunt Beth that 
your closet really isn’t big enough. There are ready- 
made portable ones, you know, some quite attrac- 
tive—to say nothing of matched closet accessories that 
would make anyone turn over a new closet leaf. 


‘I can’t find a thing in this drawer!”? Sound 
familiar? Even the world’s best housewives seem to 
have bureau-drawer trouble sometimes. Those little 
section-off gadgets you can buy do help, though; so do 
envelope cases for Sunday-best lingerie. But a couple 
of plain old dime-store knife boxes, dressed up as you 
will, are probably as helpful as anything. Pretty lin- 
ings of pastel paper or washable fabric, fragrant 
sachets to scatter through, give you that delightful 
“T’m so fastidious” feeling. Or, just to inspire you, 
that same doting aunt might present you with 
scented lacquer to paint on the insides of chests and 
drawers. 

Well, now that your clothes are off the bed again, 
and resting comfortably (Continued on Page 155) 
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One day you will wake to find this loveliest of all 

silverplate back on sale again. 
You'll see three favorite designs on your 

silverware merchant’s shelves .. . Danish Princess, 

Youth and Lovely Lady. 


But, in making your choice, remember this... 
all three are Sterling Inlaid. That is: two blocks 
of sterling silver have been invisibly inlaid at backs 
of bowls and handles of the most used spoons 
and forks. Thus these patterns will stay lovelier 
longer than other silverplate. 

Surely, Holmes & Edwards Sterling Inlaid Silver- 
plate is worth waiting for, worth saving for. 


Copyright 1944, International Silver Co., Holmes & Edwards Div., Meriden, Conn. 
In Canada: The T. Eaton Co., ltd. 9Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





. Pyare 
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HOLMES & EDWARDS 
STERLING INLAID’ 
SILVERPLATE 

pease beet 
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“LAN! SAKES, it isn’t a holiday without 
mince pie. This year make the best tast- 
ing mince-meat ever without spending 
a ration point. Just follow my mock- 
mince recipe. The secret of its richer 
flavor, its old fashioned goodness is 
Grandma’s sweeter, mellower Molasses.”’ 


Wonderful tasting 





“IN ALL YOUR COOKING, use Grandma's 
Molasses, it’s made the old fashioned 
way without sulphur dioxide or other pre- 
servatives. For more of my tasty recipes, 
fill out and mail the coupon below. I'll 
send you FREE my new book of 101 
molasses recipes. You'll like them.”’ 


made Grandma’ old fashioned way/ 









Grandma’s Mo 
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parties Robin likes best are home affairs. 

What elaborate party can top the gaiety of a waffle 
supper, with everyone trooping out to the kitchen to help, 
singing and swapping yarns? Or the fun of popping corn 
over an open fire, dancing in the living room with the rugs 
all up? 

So don’t sit back this year and let your friends have all 
the parties. Going to a party is fun, but having one is even 
better. It needn’t be expensive unless you make it so. 
Plan it with mother, but do the work yourself. That way 
it will be your party. If the question of “eats” wrinkles 
your brow, here are some “might-haves”’ for a party just 


for fun. 


me. 
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world for a party—not that young folks Robin’s age —* 
‘ever need one. Boys and girls are home from school, many |” 
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ter the danee. If you ask a few 
uples to your house for eats after a 
nce, don’t plan an elaborate spread. 
ie gang will be hungry, but not that 
Sngry! Better settle for something 
zy, hot dogs or sandwiches or an 
}ra-looking sandwich loaf which you 
n make yourself and put in the re- 
erator long before you put on your 
frty duds. 


OLIDAY SANDWICH LOAF 


it the crusts from a loaf of unsliced 
ead. Cut in three lengthwise slices. 
utter the inner sides of the slices and 
read with a layer of minced ham 
lad and one of chopped-egg-and- 
-pper mixture—or use any two fill- 
‘}gs you wish. Put your loaf together 
cain. Wrap in a damp towel. Chill it 
ell. Place on a platter and frost all 
‘er with softened cream cheese—or 
»st the top, if you wish. Garnish the 
af with parsley and stuffed olives 
ad, if you want to be Christmasy, 
lark out a tree on top. Fill in the 
Sitline with chopped parsley. Scat- 
tr bits of red pimiento here and there 
1 spangles on your parsley tree. 
ice at the table. Forks rather than 
ngers for this sandwich. Serves 8. 


> 


‘ome on over.** Sometime during 
ne holidays your friends will want to 
’e your tree and the Christmas loot. 
Jith a full cooky jar and the makings 
r hot chocolate in the refrigerator, 
u’ll be ready for all comers. 


CINNAMON SPANKS 


ream 1 cup shortening and 2 cups 
ugar until light and fluffy. Add 3 
eaten eggs and cream up well. 
lavor with 1 teaspoon vanilla and 
tirin | cupsour cream. Sift together 
cups flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 3 tea- 
poons baking powder, '4 teaspoon 
aking soda and work into batter. 
vastly add 1'4 cups chopped California 
yvalnuts. Drop from teaspoon onto 
reased cooky sheets. Grease the 
,ottom of a small glass. Dip in a 
nixture of 3 tablespoons sugar and 1 
easpoon cinnamon. Spank the top 
f each cooky with the sugared base 
f the glass—dipping glass each time 
nto the sugar. Glass may have to be 
creased freshly now and then. Bake 
n a moderately hot oven 375° F., until 
lone. Makes 6 dozen cookies. 


“*MIX°? FOR HOT 
CHOCOLATE 


2ut 6 squares unsweetened chocolate 
n a saucepan with | cup hot water. 
Stir over low heat until all checolate 
1s melted and mixture is nice and 
smooth. Add 1 cup sugar and a pinch 
of salt and stir over low heat about 
two minutes until thick and smooth. 


Add 1 teaspoon vanilla. Keep in a jar. 
Whenever you want to make hot choc- 
olate, put a generous spoonful in each 
cup and add hot milk. Makes 14-16 
cups hot chocolate. 


Fireside fun. Robin’s planning a 
skiing party during the holidays, pro- 
vided the weather man comes through 
with a good order of snow this year. 
Then back to the house for food and fun 
around the big stone fireplace in the 
living room. There’s something about a 
roaring wood fire that makes any party 
go. Be sure to have the corn popper 
handy, and a big bowl of polished ap- 
ples. Give the gang food that’s hearty 
and hot—with celery and pickles and 
perhaps hot gingerbread. If chowder 
isn’t your dish, try your hand with 
Frankfurter Turnovers. 


FRANKFURTER TURNOVERS 


Skin and chop medium fine 4 pound 
frankfurters. Brown in 1% table- 
spoons fat. Stir in 2'4 tablespoons 
flour and blend well. This should be 
enough flour to take up the original 
1'4 tablespoons of fat, plus about 1 
additional tablespoonful that will 
cook out of the “franks.** Add 1 cup 
milk. Cook until thickened, stirring 
constantly so it will be smooth. Fla- 
yor with 1 tablespoon prepared mus- 
tard and season well with salt and 
pepper. Chill thoroughly in refriger- 
ator. Make up one recipe of baking- 
powder-biscuit dough, using 2 cups 
flour, etc. Roll dough out to quarter- 
inch thickness. Cut into five-inch 
squares. Put a spoonful of the cold 
frankfurter mixture in the center of 
the squares. Bring the four corners 
together over the filling and pinch 
quite firmly so they won’t come apart 
during baking. Place turnovers on 
a greased cooky sheet. Bake in hot 
oven, 450° F., twenty-five minutes. 
Makes 6 turnovers. 


SMOKY FISH CHOWDER 


Cover a 3-pound piece of smoked had- 
dock (unsmoked fish is good too) 
with milk and simmer about twenty 
minutes. Drain and remove skin 
and bones. Cut '% pound fat salt 
pork into small cubes. Brown them 
in a heayy pot. Add 2 large or 4 me- 
dium-sized peeled onions, chopped, 
and cook until golden. Next add 6-8 
peeled potatoes, cut into small cubes. 
Cover with water and simmer until 
potatoes are just about done. Flake 
the fish and add next with '4 bay leaf, 
crushed. Add 2 quarts milk. Season 
to taste with salt and pepper and pap- 
rika. Simmer just about ten min- 
utes. Don’t let it boil! If you wish, 
make the first part of the chowder 
ahead of time and add the milk just 
before serving. Serves 8-12. 


Looks good... 


tastes even better / 


The rich, hearty flavor of Jane Parker 
Fruit Cake is your proof that it’s made 
with extra fine ingredients. Each pound 


of this luscious fruit cake contains 
over 60% of fruits and nuts—plump, 


juicy raisins, tangy citron and orange 


peel, glazed pineapple and cherries, 
meaty, crunchy, pecans. Be sure to 
get your Jane Parker Fruit Cake early 


= att 
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How to Choose a Fruit Cake 
—Make sure the fruit cake 
you select contains plenty of 
fruits and nuts. Examine its 
label carefully before buying 


How to Cut a Fruit Cake— 
Cut only as needed with very 
sharp knife using a sawing 
motion. For smooth slicing, 
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this year, as the supply is limited. 
You'll be pleasantly surprised by its 
low price — delighted by its quality. 


dip knife in hot water. 


How to Keep a Fruit Cake— 


1p in wax paper and store 
n tightly covered container 







Fruit cake thus protected wi 
keep its aroma, flavor and 
*JANE PARKER FRUIT CAKE IS SOLD ONLY - yoodness 
AT A&P FOOD STORES 
(Not Available on Pacific Coast) 
© 1944—The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
% ' 
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PACKED IN STURDY CARDBOARD CONTAINER 
READY-TO-MAIL IN 2 LB. AND § LB. SIZES. 
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By Louise Pacue Geujamtu 


Beauty Editor of the Journal 


VEN if you are as pretty as Robin Roberts, you 

\ can’t get by on looks alone. ‘Pretty is as pretty 

does’’ may not be any more familiar to the aver- 

age sixteen-year-old than a flowered toothbrush 
mug, but that doesn’t mean manners have been dis- 
carded—any more than toothbrushing. It is just 
that the approach in both cases has become more 
modern. 

If you don’t think today’s youngsters know about 
manners, ask them. These energetic, adventurous 
children who cause their elders so much concern are 
awlully smart. In discarding conventions, they often 
go too far. Most reformers do. But most of them 
have a fine sense of appreciation which makes them 
recognize the value of ‘““smooth”’ behavior. 

Moreover, they are their own severest judges. 
Rude girls and swearing boys may remain untouched 
by the tears of parents and the pleas of teachers, but 
let their own kind turn a cold shoulder and see what 
happens. 

Because these young people are refreshingly out- 
spoken, it is a stimulating experience to sit down 
with a group and ask questions. In Robin Roberts’ 
camp, we talked to the teen-age boys and girls in 
separate groups, asking for their opinions on matters 
of polite behavior. Here are some of their unhesitat- 
ing views. 

They are almost unanimous in agreeing that 
smooth clothes help to make smooth manners. The 
girl who is all prettied up in a party dress tends to be- 
have more charmingly than one roughing it in over- 
alls and dirty saddle shoes. The reason? Presumably 
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it’s the deep-rooted feminine instinct for play-acting 
that makes even a very young woman want to put 
on a manner in keeping with her costume. A rebel 
here and there may call that hypocrisy, but it is ac- 
tually prompted by a strong sense of harmony, the 
feeling that personality and appearance ought to 
match. And how the boys like their girls decked out 
in their best and bravest! Doubtless they, too, have 
found that in swishy skirts girls take on a more ap- 
pealing manner as well as greater eye-value. I have 
yet to talk to a boy who didn’t want his girl to exude 
delicious femininity on a big date. One spoke for all 
when he said, “If you are out with a girl, you want 
her to look like a girl.” 

Boys are less susceptible to the influence of their 
own clothes on their manners, but even they admit 
that being clean and polished has a salutary effect 
on behavior. More direct in its refining action ona 
young man is the attitude of the girl he is with. Boys 
frankly admit that they take their cues from their 
feminine company; and if a girl is indifferent to little 
attentions, she probably doesn’t get them. 

Given a list of faults and asked to check those of 
which they were reminded most often by their par- 
ents, twice as many girls admitted to the need of 
keeping their voices down as any other single imper- 
fection. “Stand up straight” and “‘Pick up your 
clothes” were the two other parental commands most 
often heard. ‘‘ Door slamming” came in for mention, 
as did “‘Interrupting when others are talking.” 

Not limited to the stronger sex is the problem of 
rough language. Girls (Continued on Page 155) 
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HOLEPROOF _, 





Xf i Holeproof has a threefold 
) answer to your gift problem! 
e If she loves fine stockings 
—beautifully made, sheer, 
ever so flattering ... choose 
Holeproof Proportioned 
Hosiery 


Ce, 


a tot e If she delights in slips and 
o a gowns full of eye-appeal, if 
0” she revels in a fluffy soft 
K textured bed jacket — styled 
for glamour, with beautiful 
Pe tailoring, and exquisite mate- 
rials... give Luxite under- 


Ce 

“+ wear and lingerie fA 
7m / -“ 

e If he knows and esteems g Xf 





good socks—knit of finest 7 — 





yarns obtainable, designed to 
meet the highest good taste 


socks! You can’t miss when 


. pick Holeproof men’s 





you select from these gifts by 
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e Holeproof! 


At prestige stores that guard 


+ their quality reputation. 
x Holeproof Proportioned Hosiery, Luxite bedjackets, 


gowns, slips, underwear, Men’s socks by Holeproof 





HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
he * 


(IN CANADA, LONDON, ONTARIO) Ww 
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While the fuddy—duddies and the ickies put on the 
drizzle-—pan and the blue-nose act, Young America is 
hep to the step and goes merrily on rockin' to the 
rhythm of sling lingo. Fireball sling of today may b 
the rusty—dusty of tomorrow, but once in a moon indig 
No. 1 jive chatter will go steady with the jazz guys 
and gals and, lo, Daniel Web's doin' double time 
chalkin' up the footnotes in big print. 

The new lingua Americana is rich with the Anglo— 
Saxon heritage—-onomatopoeia——rich and descriptive. 
At times crude and tongue—-twisting, sling lingo proves} 
to be a new chapter and a definite addition to the 
American language. 

Are you solid with the senders? Score l point for 
each of the following terms in your slingabulary: 


60 — You're off the beam, 
50:=— You're hore ricr 


90 — You're in the groove. 
80 — You're a solid sender. 
70 — You're on the passive. 


ATTRACTIVE GIRL NOT ATTRACTIVE BOY 





silack ichick 





: eee dogface 
whistle bait — void coupon” 
sharp aol : too safe | 
rare dish aC stupor man | 
solid sender a; sad Sam 
dilly is 


dream puss 
Zaza, Cir 
baa 
destroyer 
20-20 
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ATTRACTIVE BOY 


GIRL WITH SEX APPEAL 


drape shape 
frame dame 


drooly wolfess 
heaven sent able Grable 
swoony blackout girl 


mellow man 
hunk of heartbreak 
glad lad 
Jackson 






ready Hedy 


NOT ATTRACTIVE GIRL 





sad sack 
goon 
rusty hen eet 
off the beam $m 
spook 

flub 

scrag 

dog biscuit 
strictly for the birds 
crate 

seaweed 


groovy 
twangie boy 
go giver 




















A GIRL WHO NECKS WITH EVERYONE 


toujour la clinch 
goo ball 
smooch date 
sausage (everybody's meat) 
hot cake 
mug—bug 
giraffe 
chin-up girl 
share crop 
necker-chief 





GIRL CRAZY 





skirt nerts 
doll dizzy 
lap happy 
skirty flirty 
dame dazed 
witch wacky 





PRUDE 
sae , 

1 BOY CRAZY 
touch me not _— 
hair shirt W 
moth ball yu slack happy 
Mona Lizard eat wacky 


Percy pants 
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GRIND 


—rey twitterpated 
snake bit 
cow-eye-tis 

brain box 


book bug 


¢ 
book beater ¥ 
Vin # TO BE JILTED 


robot bombed 
blow a fuse 

shot down in flames For this epic Christmas, when a new light seems 
defrosted 










TEACHER'S PET 


dawning on the world, let your gift speak to a woman 


te of her beauty, her courage, her shining faith in 
ee, the dark years and let it tell her, sweetly, that you love 


“< ‘ oe | her truly. How better convey that message than with 





gone Quisling 
palm greaser 
P.C. (privileged character) 















A STRICT PARENT 
ea ee 





a y BLUE GRASS...a gift that is in every sense a tribute to a 


lady! Give her one gift in BLUE GRAsS...or make it the 


GOOD DANCER. 






crab patch 3 9 
curfew keeper - entire series...an eloquent and magnificent gesture. 
egg beater 
picayunic | Blue Grass Perfume ° Blue Grass Flower Mist * Blue Grass Eau de Toilette 
’ ; ~ Biue Grass Brillantine to touch the hair with sheen and fragrance 
pepper shaker TERRIBLE 
rhythm rocker Sy Blue Grass Illusion Powder, gossamer-fine, to give the skin a porcelain finish 
cloud walker Pattee Blue Grass Bath Salts to change the tub to a perfumed pool 
; Gucky shincracker : é 
= = salty Blue Grass Body Sachet for top-to-toe fragrence 
jive bomber a . 
gree ye Blue Grass Bath Oil for body friction ofter bathing 
sklonkish 
Blue Grass Hand Soop curved to fit your hand 
GOOD FOOD Blue Grass Fluffy Milk Bath brims tub with rainbow bubbles 
aa Blue Grass Dusting Powder, snowy soft agoinst the skin after bathing 
lush mush 


B.T.O. (big-time operator) 


AN EASY COURSE IN SCHOOL a 
gravy train AhKit. 
wolf on a scooter 


active duty FAVORITE WORD 
educated fox - 
i haa cial fuzzbuttons 
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the soft music ‘of the twilight hour...in the rhythmic beauty 


Cid. Dyippoernsds ital tie € Clit’ Mi 
OC 
of silver. Grand Colonial reflects the stately elegance of the 


CG oG , ; : : 
\\ | | \ ( ! me colonial motif, sculptured in the grand manner. This is 
: Third Dimension Beauty, exclusively Wallace. 


yz vy xv Send 10¢ for book, Wallace 


Today, Wallace craftsmen dedicate their skills to Victo 3ut plan now for the post-war era when silver will again be available in larger quantities for gracious living ey A 
Grand Colonial, Stradivari, Sir Christopher, Grande Baroque and Rose Point. WALLACE SILVERSMITHS, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


Beauty Moods in Silver, and read the fascinating story of Wallace sculptured patterns 
y f ) I I 
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your beautiful, beautiful closets and 
|awers, we'll give you time out to survey 
jem smugly. Yes, you deserve it. In fact, 
f= think you ought to call the family and 
fisk in their admiration! But maybe you’d 
»tter wait a bit—look how that bed looks! 


ould a quarter bounce on your bed? 
hat’s how the boys in the Army test to see 
their bedmaking will pass inspection. 
ey’re taught to do a slick smooth job of 
you know, even to learning hospital cor- 
brs, which establish you as a superduper 
bdmaker. Here’s how you do it to impress 
en a top sergeant! Spread the bottom 
neet—right side up—with narrow hem at 
ne foot. Begin at the top of the bed, folding 
ne extra length there under tightly. Now 
ck up the side of the sheet about a foot 
jom the corner. Lift it straight up to form 
triangle. Fold this triangle back onto the 
2d, then tuck its base part under the mat- 
ess gently, without disturbing the bottom 
the sheet which you tucked under at the 
ary beginning. Bring the rest of the tri- 
gle down and tuck it in too. See what a 
-m diagonal fold you have? Do this to all 
bur corners of the bottom sheet, then poke 
. the leftover sides. The top sheet belongs 
ight side down, you know, so that when you 
arn it back over the blanket, up near your 
ice, there it is showing its prettiest side. 
low, do you have a quarter handy? Look 
t it bounce! Really, you’re just wonder- 
u—that’s not so easy to do. But —— 


If you could only cook!’? Why don’t 
ou provide an answer to that tired old crack 
nd cook? It would be pretty smart of you 
> learn to do at least a few good things very 
ell, and let word get around that they’re 
our specialties. Things that you could feed 
ae crowd when they come in after skat- 
ig—like fluffy scrambled eggs, good West- 
rn sandwiches, doughnuts to go with cider. 
. big bowl of chili or heavenly smelling 
seef stew for buffet suppers. Read Ann 
hatchelder’s and Louella Shouer’s pages as 






orb a feeling for fine food, and first thing 
‘ou know you'll be asking your mother to 


\vho feel that they are being modern or so- 
phisticated by sprinkling their conversation 
berally with questionable words would do 
vell to note that most young men are sin- 
terely embarrassed by their racy phrases. 
\ man, whatever his age, wants his girl to 
xe finer and gentler than he is, to in- 
»pire romance. And you don’t do that with 








Girls are inclined to be tolerant of stronger 
anguage in the earthier sex than they them- 
selves use. Which seems a pity, in view of the 


he hardiest ones grant that it is an appreci- 
jated compliment when an escort edits his 
speech to fall more pleasantly on their ears. 

About the minor social conventions the 
rhildren are not too remiss, if they have been 
well taught. Thank-you letters get written, 
Ibeit tardily. Introductions are performed, 
Ithough the young people agree that the 
form of these should be reduced to the ut- 
most simplicity, and that “‘It takes practice 
to get them off smoothly.” 

Asked if they thought most teen-agers 
‘treated their parents with enough considera- 
tition, the answers resolved themselves into 
the composite opinion that, irrespective of 
age, to get respect you have to earn it, and 
that most parents are pretty accurately 
Jrated by their children and receive just 
about the treatment they deserve! 

A sobering thought, which led naturally 
to the next, and final, questions: ‘Do you 


‘act that they are the pace setters. But even 
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i} °—AND YOU'LL LIVE HAPPILY EVER AFTER!” 


(Continued from Page 146) 


turn you loose on dinner some night. It’s a 
real creative art, cooking—and you remem- 
ber Route 1 to a man’s heart, don’t you? 

Route 2, we’re mighty certain, though 
we’ve no statistics to prove it—just our ol’ 
observant eye—is soap-bubble freshness, in 
your face, your hair, your clothes, your 
mind, your outlook on life! Right now, we 
can only tell you how to —— 


Begin with sweaters. When you give 
your precious wool sweaters a bath, treat 
them as gently and respectfully as if you 
were doing the same for a baby. If you 
don’t have a drying form, trace the sweat- 
er’s outline on a sheet of wrapping paper. 
Use the lukest of lu®ewarm water, the mild- 
est of soap flakes. Squeeze and pat suds 
through it, keeping under water as much as 
possible. Never rub, never whoosh way up 
out of its bath. If your cardigans’ grosgrain 
bindings are especially soiled, edge them out 
of the water and scrub with a tiny soft 
brush. Speed counts in rinsing—three times 
in lukewarm clear water, remembering to 
squoosh, not rub. Now bundle up in a bath 
towel to soak up excess water. Then, flat 
over its original paper silhouette on another 
dry bath towel, till it’s completely recovered 
from drownmg. If youdousea sweater form, 
take it e-e-easy when you insert it. A quick 
flick of basting thread through neck, cuffs 
and bottom will keep ’em from yawning and 
stretching. 

Wool socks respond to the same kind of 
courtesy. As for rayon stockings, all they 
ask, outside of a light touch in laundering, is 
to be let severely alone afterward for at least 
twenty-four hours. They’re antisocial when 
wet, as who isn’t? 

Of course you know that you never hang 
anything knitted. Your sweaters, now that 
they’re dry and fluffy and sweet-smelling, 
belong right there in a special section of that 
chest of drawers you’ve just made look like 
a JOURNAL model! ; 

Well, there you are! Fun, isn’t it—mak- 


ing your own little world, your room, your |. 


home, spick-and-span and charming, so it 
presents a true picture of the way you really 
are? If you can do it with your room, you'll 
be able to do it with that beautiful home 
you're going to have. Lucky fellow—the 
boy you’re going to marry! 


WHAT PRICE MANNERS? 
(Continued from Page 150) 


think most parents give their children 
enough training? Do you expect to give 
your children more or less discipline than 
you have had yourself?”’ 

Here are a few spontaneous answers which 
are typical of all: 

“Present-day parents are severe enough. 
I’m going to trust my children more, and 
not punish them so much.” 

‘‘Fewer orders and a better understanding 
of facts are what we need.” 

“If parents were more strict today with 
young children, they wouldn’t have so much 
trouble with older ones.” 

“Parents are inconsistent. They don’t 
stick to their own rules.” 

And so it goes. The old cry: “My parents 
don’t understand me!’’ But where there is 
so much protest, there must be some founda- 
tion. It seems as though there were need of 
an association for the mutual understanding 
and improvement of parents and children, 
with the former keeping the value of example 
well in mind, instead of leaning too heavily 
on commandments! And what better place 
to start than with manners, which are, after 
all, only a courteous pattern for living im- 
posed by a warm heart and a desire to treat 
others as one would like to be treated. 

Young people sometimes complain that 
manners are ‘‘hypocritical.’”” When someone 
complained to Whistler that manners were 
all on the outside, he retorted, ‘‘That’s just 
where they ought to be.” 
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the Early American glassworkers was Sandwich glass. ’ 
old Sandwich glass workers are gone almost a 
century now, but their glass lives on: in museums, in | 
antique collections, in the corner cupboard of many an 
old ColoniaLhome aa ahe Dungan plant. 
Duncan’s Sandwich pattern has the brilliance that made — 


the early glass collectors call this “lace glass.” It has the 


ee 


_ fine simple sturdiness that made thrifty Early 
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QUICK ’N EASY 


Just make it with Veg-All 
Mixed Vegetables . . . a viva- 
cious combination of fancy 
green and yellow vegetables in 
every can...all ready to serve. 
Beautiful to behold, rich in 
vegetable flavor, high in 

Get Veg- 


vitamin retention. 
All, America’s most popular 
Pr y‘| mixed vegetables, at yourstore. 


a, Try this Recipe 


Drain 1 can of Veg-All. Place with 
2 cups grapefruit sections (without 
membrane) in bowl. Sprinkle with 4 
tsp. salt. Dissolve in another bowl 2 
pkgs. lemon gelatine in 1 qt. hot water. 
Add % cup lemon juice and 1% tsp. 
salt. Chill until it begins to thicken. 
Fold in Veg-All, grapefruit and 8 sliced 
stuffed olives. Chill in ring mold until 
firm. Unmold on lettuce. 
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THE LARSEN COMPANY 
Dept. J-1244, Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Please send without charge new ‘“Time Saver 
Recipes’’—prepared and approved by leading 
home economists. Illustrated in color. 
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UDGET DISHES 


BY LOUELLA G. SHOUER 


BAKED PORK CHOPS 
WITH SOUR CREAM 


(Approximate cost, 73 cents—serves 4) 


Season 4 loin or shoulder pork chops 
with salt and pepper. Dredge well 
with flour. Brown well in 2 table- 
spoons hot shortening or salad oil. 
Add 2 onions, sliced, and 4% teaspoon 
dry mustard blended with 1% cups 
water. Cover and simmer twenty to 
thirty minutes. Now add 1 cup thick 
sour cream. Peel, slice and parboil 4 
potatoes in boiling salted water. 
Drain and put in baking dish. Pour 
chops and sauce over potatoes. Bake 
about one hour or until chops and 
potatoes are tender. 


Menuette: Baked pork chops with sour 
cream; mashed yellow turnips; cinna- 
mon apple salad; bread and spread; hot 
gingerbread—cream-cheese topping; 
beverage. 


SPINACH OMELET WITH 
TOMATO-BREAD SAUCE 


(Approximate cost, 39 cents—serves 4) 


Make the sauce first and keep hot, as 
an omelet is a last-minute trick. To 
1 No. 2 can of tomatoes add 1 cup 
diced bread—crusts and all. Season 
with salt and pepper and a pinch of 
savory, basil or crushed bay leaf— 
whichever herb flavors you like best. 
A little chopped onion belongs in it 
too. Simmer the sauce until it has 
reduced somewhat and is of good con- 
sistency. At the finishing point add 
2 tablespoons dry grated cheese. Now 
for the omelet. This is the plain type, 
but by no manner of speaking ordi- 
nary. Beat 4 eggs and '% teaspoon 
salt, lightly, with a fork. You might 
think beating the eggs more and more 
would make the omelet lighter. But 
quite to the contrary; much beating 
only makes a plain omelet heavier 
and gives it a tendency to be watery. 
No liquid is added to the eggs. Add 
4% cup drained, chopped, cooked 
spinach. Put | tablespoon butter or 
margarine in a skillet and let it sizzle 
well before adding the eggs. Use a 
large enough pan so that the layer of 
egg will be thin. By having the fat 
good and hot, the eggs coagulate 
quickly. Give them a stir when you 
first put them in the pan. Turn down 
the heat and let them finish without 
stirring. Roll the omelet by tipping 
the pan and working fast with a spat- 
ula. There’s a trick to that that comes 
only with practice. The omelet should 
be still soft inside if you want perfec- 
tion. Garnish platter with the bread 
sauce. One last word. If you want a 
6 or 8 egg omelet, use two pans. 
Don’t attempt to make that big a one 
in a nine-inch or ten-inch frying pan. 


Menuette: Spinach omelet with 
tomato-bread sauce; carrots with lemon- 
and-parsley butter; bacon muffins and 
country style; bever- 





age. 


CAULIFLOWER AND 
FISH AU GRATIN 


(Approximate cost, 98 cents— 
serves 4-6) 


Cook 1% pounds of any fish. Remove 
the bones and skin, and flake. Also 
cook 1 small head of cauliflower and 
separate into flowerets. Make 2% 
cups medium cream sauce; season 
and stir in % cup grated cheese until 
melted. Combine with fish and cauli- 
flower. Pour into casserole and top 
with cracker crumbs or cereal flakes. 
Bake in moderate oven, 350° F., until 
bubbly—twenty to twenty-five min- 
utes. 


Menuette: Cauliflower and fish au 
gratin; cranberry coleslaw; celery and 
pickles; hot rolls and spread; lemon 
sherbet; cookies; beverage. 


December, © 






CHILI MEAT BALLS 


(Approximate cost, 52 cents—serves 4) i 


Mix % pound ground beef and y! 
pound ground pork, 1 egg, 1 onion, | 
chopped, 1 teaspoon salt and 4 tea- 
spoon chili powder. Soak 14% ou 
bread crumbs in water. Squeeze out 
and mix with the meat. Shape into 
balls. Put in baking dish with 4 can 
condensed tomato soup, 34 cup water, ; 
¥% teaspdon salt, 1 onion, chopped, © 
and 4 cup chopped green pepper. 
Bake forty-five minutes to one hour 
in a moderate oven, 350° F. 





4 


Menuette: Chili meat balls; baked po- | 
tatoes; broccoli with buttered crumbs; 
celery and raw-vegetable relishes; snow © 
pudding—custard sauce; beverage. 


BAKED LIMA CASSEROLE 


(Approximate cost, 30 cents— 
serves 4-6) 


Soak a 12-ounce package of large | 
Lima beans overnight in water to 
cover. Cook in fresh water to cover 
until almost tender but not mushy. 
Dice 6 slices bacon. Fry until crisp. 
Remove bacon and fry 2 medium — 
onions, chopped, in the fat. Drain 
the beans of all but 4 cup liquor. Add 
1 cup milk, the onion, fat and bacon. 
Mix well and add 4 teaspoon poultry 
seasoning. Season to taste with salt 
and pepper. Pour into casserole and 
bake one and one half hours in mod- 
erate oven, 350° F. Cover for the first 
half hour or so. Uncover to brown 
for the rest of the time. 


Menuette: Baked Lima casserole— 
chili sauce; baked onions; mixed vege- 
table salad; baked caramel pears— 
foamy sauce; beverage. 


KIDNEYS—DEVIL SAUCE 
(Approximate cost, 64 cents—serves 4) 


Pull away fat that encases 2 veal kid- 
neys. (Save this and try out for drip- 
pings.) Slice kidneys thin. Prepare 
following sauce and keep hot: Melt 
3 tablespoons butter or margarine. 
Add 1 tablespoon prepared mustard, 
1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce, 1 
tablespoon chopped parsley, 1 table- 
spoon chopped onion, 1 tablespoon 
chopped celery tops, 1 cup bouillon 
made from paste, powder or cubes. 
Simmer together for about fifteen 
minutes. Heat 2 tablespoons fat in 
skillet. When sputtery hot, put in the 
kidneys. Brown quickly on one side. 
Season. Turn and brown on the 
other. Lift onto hot platter. Pour 
sauce over them. Sliced kidneys 
shouldn’t cook longer than a few min- 
utes. That way they are tender and 
delicious. 


Menuette: Kidneys—devil sauce; 
brown rice; sautéed pepper rings; pop- 
overs; winter fruit salad; beverage. 


MACARONI-AND-CHICKEN 
CASSEROLE 


(Approximate cost, $1.34—serves 6) 


Cook a 9-ounce package elbow mac- 
aroni in boiling salted water until 
tender. Drain and rinse with boiling 
water. Make 3 cups thin cream sauce, 
using part chicken soup or stock and 
part milk for liquid. Add 17s cups 
diced or coarsely grated cheese, 3 
tablespoons chopped pimiento and 2 
cups diced chicken. Combine with 
macaroni. Season the whole mixture 
well with salt and pepper. Pour intoa 
casserole. Arrange buttered cracker 
crumbs around the edge of the casse- 
role. Bake in moderate oven, 350° F., 
twenty-five to thirty minutes or until 
bubbly and slightly brown. 


Menuette: Macaroni-and-chicken cas- 
serole; broccoli; vegetable-salad bowl; 
cottage pudding; lemon sauce; beverage. 
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WHILE THEY LAST 


ego? GET YOUR SHARE 


Buy walnuts ...and you reap a harvest of 

flavor, plus food values galore. No wonder they sell fast! 

And what a festive touch, for holidays and every day! 

Just add walnuts...and any salad, dessert, main dish takes 
on new elegance. Lunchbox treats, too. 

A tip, though: always get ‘Diamonds’! That's the way 

to be sure of more plump, fresh, usable kernels per pound. 





r 
DIAMOND 
WALNUTS 


RS 
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2 0D [l Mery Cheritimas | th 


7 | bee JouRNAL booklets help you make it a 
e merry one. Parties for the children, parties 
for the Sub-Debs, parties for everyone. How to 
announce your engagement, how to shower the 
bride-to-be, how to plan a furlough wedding. 
You'll find ideas for them all in JourNAL booklets. 
Order those that will best help you, and see how 
your party problems vanish. Happy holidays! 











Because of the uncertainties of wartime transportation, booklets may be late arriving at destination. If your order 
does not reach you on time, please do not write complaining of delay. The delay ts caused by conditions, arising 
after your order has left Philadelphia, beyond our control. 


THE MANUFACTURING DIVISION OF 


EIGHTY-TWO WORTH aaa YORK 13, N. Y. 





1783. THe HospiTaLity OF Your House. How to 
give parties, formal and informal. A hand- 
book for the hostess. 10c. 

. PARTIES TO Give. Holiday parties, bridge par- 

ties, crowd parties. 10c. 

. GAMES TO PLay. Table games, pen-and-pencil 
games, team games. 10c. 

. BREAKING THE NEws. Novel ways to announce 
engagements. Sc. 

. SHOWERS. Interesting ways to fete the bride- 
to-be. 5c. 

. PARTIES FOR YOUNGSTERS. To entertain the 
younger fry. 5c. 

. FORTUNE TELLING. Learn to read tea leaves, 
palms or cards, and you'll find yourself in de- 
mand at parties. 10c. 

. Let's PLay Games. Games for two and games 
for a crowd. 5c. 

. COME ON OVER—WE'RE HAVING A Party. 
Spur-of-the-moment parties for the sch Jl 
set. Sc. 

. IN THE Moop For Fun. Entertainment for few 
or many. Sc. 

. To THE AID OF THE ParTy. Teen-age parties 
that need little planning. 5c. 

. ParLor Tricks. Tests of brain and brawn to 
keep the party merry. 5c. 

. Circus PLace Carps. Enchanting animal cut- 
outs for party tables. 5c. 
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ing or church social. 5c. 


1512. THE BRipE. Complete information about plan- 
ning a wedding—formal or informal. This 
tells about decorations, music and refresh- 
ments. Military weddings are included. 15c. 

1504. Let's Eat. Easy-to-make eatables. 5c. 

1152. SANDWICHES FOR ALL Occasions. A perennial 
favorite of the successful party-giver. 5c. 

1103. Canpy Cookery. A before-the-war booklet on 
making fondants, fudges and miscellaneous 
sweets. Of interest, of course, only to those 
whose sugar allotment is more than ade- 
quate. 5c. 
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GROUNDS FOR MARRIAGE 


(Continued from Page 25) 


Lisa pushed her chair back angrily. She 
looked very young and petulant and child- 
ish, and tears, Mrs. Chester knew, were not 
far away. She did hope Dickie wasn’t being 
a bit too 

“Of all things!” said Lisa. “‘ Who is going 
to shop, and queue?” 

“You are, pet,” said the colonel genially. 

“T’ll leave you all the addresses written 
down,”’ said Mrs. Chester quickly. ‘‘And 
there is some—er—cold game pdté in the 
larder for your lunch today, darling. And 
we’ve told Mrs. Barnes, next door, that you 
are alone. She’ll hear you if you call or 
knock on the wall.” 

“How on earth do you suppose I am going 
to manage?”’ demanded Lisa, furious. 

“You will manage,” said her father, a note 
in his voice she seldom heard, but never 
cared much about, “‘just as your mother 
has to manage. Only less efficiently.” 

Then he tipped the end of her nose with 
his finger, in a way that infuriated her even 
when she was in a good temper, and off they 
went. Rather obviously holding hands, in 
the taxi. At forty! Only young people—like 
Bill and herself—should go off together hap- 
pily holding hands, thought Lisa. And then 
she sat down all alone on the sofa, in the 
empty house, and cried a good bit. For Bill 
obviously hadn’t wanted to. He had seemed 
to like her well enough in Washington, but 
here in England it had all gone sour. It was 
seeing her in this beastly little wartime 
house, with nothing done as it should be. 
In company with a mother who could talk 
of nothing but food, thought Lisa angrily. 





By noon Lisa had decided that of all 
selfish and heartless people, her two parents 
topped the list. In some queer way this 
made her feel a bit better; she could not 
quite say why. The martyr’s robe is always 
infinitely becoming to youth. And it goaded 


her, too, in another queer way, to show them. 
They expected she would make a mess of 
the whole thing, and die of starvation? Very 
well. They should see! 

Her spirits sank when she saw the larder 
contained no margarine, no cooking fat, and 
only a small pea of butter on a plate. And no 
rations due till tomorrow. Vaguely she began 
to understand why her mother hadn’t been 
so keen on having Maybelle in to lunch. 
However, the disguised sheep’s heart 
lurked on a plate, artfully covered over with 
parsley. That, and some baked potatoes, 
would see her through till tomorrow. 

Meantime, she donned an overall and 
gave the house a better cleaning out than it 
had had for months, noting with some de- 
light that her mother skimped the corners. 
She lighted no fires that day, so as to have no 
grates to do in the morning, and went early 
to bed with a book. The sheep’s heart had 
been better than she expected, and slte had 
rashly finished it, so now there was nothing 
whatever in the house for tomorrow. 

It was pretty bitter, lying there, thinking 
of her parents in London having a wonderful 
time. Hors d’oeuvres, and a dance band, and 
red Algerian wine! What right had people 
of their age to have a wonderful time? All 
their energies ought to be expended in giving 
her one. 


There was nothing for it next morning but 
to go shopping and join the fish queue. Lisa 
had always looked down on queuing as a 
stupid pastime of people who had nothing 
better to do; but when she saw the length of 
the queue, she began to wonder if anyone 
would do it for fun. There was no point in 
bothering what you looked like, on such a 
sinister errand so early in the morning, so 
she put on her garden coat and tied an old 
silk scarf over her daffodil-colored hair. 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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" A Wonderful Gift for a Wonderful Man! 








BEAUTIFUL 


‘Street “sumper’ 


CHAIR 


WHEN THAT “be-kind-to-my-husband” feeling comes over you at Christmas-time 
this year, go the limit and get him the finest gift that any man could want...a 
beautiful STREIT “Slumber” Chair... the most comfortable chair in the world. 
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It won't be just another “'my-isn’t-that-lovely” sort of gift, but something with 
years of remembrance and comfort wrapped up in it—a “home within home” that 
every good husband deserves. 


AUTHENTIC PERIOD DESIGNS! Streit ‘Slumber’ Chairs are designed to harmonize with 
many periods of furniture—choose the one that fits yowr decorative scheme. If 
your Streit dealer is temporarily out of ‘Slumber’ Chairs, ask him to save you one 
from his next shipment. 
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Only The STREIT “Slumber Chair Has 
These Exclusive Features 


Three position seat and back adjust- 
ment which allows for individual- 
ized comfort. 


Both seat and back recline with 
each adjustment. 


Reclining seat action prevents slip- 
ping forward and provides EQUAL 
WEIGHT DISTRIBUTION for per- 
fect relaxation. 


Always knee-high—the front of the 
seat remains the same height from 
the floor with each adjustment. 


The luxuriously soft, thick cushions 
snuggle up firmly to support the 
small of the back. 


6. A slip cover with each chair a 
factory cost. 


A matching foot- 
stool with concealed 
compartment, 
comes with each 
“Slumber” Chair. 





This triangular trademark appears 
on the back rail of each genuine 
Streit 





“Slumber’’ Chair. Look for it! 





THE STREIT ‘““SLUMBER” CHAIR IS SOLD BY LEADING 
FURNITURE DEALERS FROM COAST TO COAST 
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(Continued from Page 158) 

The grocer presented her with a series of 
small parcels. Lisa stared in amazement. 
“Can’t you put them into a paper parcel?” 

“Oh dear, no, miss. No paper parcels 
allowed nowadays,” said the grocer genially. 
“Haven’t you brought your basket?” 

Lisa had not brought her basket. 


“Tut-tut,” said the grocer. “Wherever 
can you have been?” 
“T have been in Washington,” said Lisa 


coldly, ‘‘and only got back a little while 
ago.” 

“Ah,” said the grocer. “‘That’s it, is it? I 
always thought they didn’t realize, over 
there.” 

He suggested she put some of the parcels 
into her pocket. Lisa let that pass. She did 
not want to go around looking like an ex- 
pectant mother, or a kangaroo. She took 
the silk scarf off her hair, and knotting the 
rations in it like a laborer’s dinner, she 
joined the fish queue. It had shrunk a little, 
and the fishman winked at her kindly. 

“T’ve got something for you. Your mother 
asked me to keep it for her.” 

He disappeared behind his wooden screen, 
and returned presently carrying by the tail 
something that looked to Lisa like a whale 
in youth. She waited for him to cut a slab 
off it, but he didn’t. He handed it to her. 

“Mrs. Chester told me the colonel was 
coming home, so I said I’d save her some- 
thing special, and there you are. Rock sal- 
mon. Haven’t you brought a basket? Tut- 
tut. Then you'll just have to catch ahold of 
it by the tail, miss. It won’t slip if you oraee 
it firm.’ 

Lisa stared at the thing with Betror. It 
was clammy and cold to the touch. She went 
out into the street. A gust of wind blew her 
hair wildly about her face, and there was 
nothing she could do unless she slapped it 
back with the rock sal- 
mon. So, partially blinded 
with hair and angry tears, 


the cold fish slapping 
against her legs, the silk * 
handkerchief containing 


the rations rapidly com- 
ing undone, she ran into 
Bill. Bill, of all people, 
whom she had thought 
miles away in London. 


“Lisa!’”? said Bill,, apparently quite 
pleased. ‘‘What on earth are you doing 
with—that!”’ 


“Oh, just taking it for a walk,” said Lisa 
angrily. ‘Look out—it’s trying to escape.” 
And then they were both of them laughing, 
and grappling with the rock salmon. 

“Let me carry it back for you. I’m sta- 
tioned down here at the airfield for the next 
three days. I was coming to call on you.” 

Is there anything in this world more thrawn 
than mankind? thought Lisa. When her 
mother was home, and the house running 
like clockwork, and the larder well stocked, 
they stayed away or left early. But the mo- 
ment everything was upside down and you 
had on your oldest clothes and smelled of 
dead fish, they dropped in! 


‘Tm att alone in the house,” Lisa warned 
him. “Mother and father have gone to Lon- 
don for the week end, leaving me.” 

She waited for expressions of sympathy 
that did not come. There was more of ad- 
miration in Bill’s voice when he said, ‘‘ You 
mean you’re keeping house?” 

“Well, it hasn’t got away yet,” 
dryly. 

“Lisa, I didn’t know you could do all that 
sort of thing. I didn’t know you could cook.” 

I don’t know myself yet if I can, thought 
Lisa apprehensively, but she said nothing 
about that. She opened the front door, glad 
she had left the house so spick-and-span. 

Bill followed her into the kitchen and 
watched her goad the rock salmon onto a 
dish. “I say, isn’t this fun?”’ he said. ‘I sup- 
pose I can stay to lunch?” 

“Oh, rather—if you like to take the risk.” 

“T’ll cut that fish into steaks, and we'll 
grill them,” said Bill. “‘“The way we do at 
home. I know quite-a lot about cooking.” 

It was a good thing, thought Lisa, that 
somebody did. A trifle apprehensively, she 


said Lisa 


DEFINITION 


A woman is a person who 
reaches for a chair when 
she answers the telephone. 

—MILTON WRIGHT: What's Funny—and 
Why? (Whittlesey House.) 
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watched him cut up the rock salmon. 
wondered what it was her mother 
planned to do with it. Maybe smoke 
the drawing-room chimney and pass it ¢ 
something quite different; yeu never cifld 
tell these days. 

But for the first time it dawned on 
that keeping house was fun. It was jin 
getting meals ready and knowing Bill wéle 
come along as soon as his work was over. fe 
even borrowed a bicycle and came to br 
fast. Lisa did wish she knew how her mo 
managed to provide those little hot 
so early in the morning. 

Saturday passed like a dream, and 9% 
day. After Sunday lunch Lisa looked a lilfe 
apprehensively at the joint. It hadn’t bip 
much to start with, but it was less now. fe 
began to understand her mother’s lack 
enthusiasm about unexpected guests, < 
she grinned to herself. Bill was differe 
Bill liked her, after all. Whatever it was t 
had been wrong between them that ot 
week end, it was all right now. 


Sue made coffee after Sunday lun 
The apple blossoms were out. They fell 
around them as they sipped their coff. 
Like confetti. 

“This is my idea of bliss,’”’ said Bill. 
little house and a garden, and apple blc 
soms falling into my coffee.” 

How silly I was that other time, thoug 
Lisa. She had tried so hard to impress B 
She had insisted on a three-course dinné 
There had been prawns in aspic, and sher 
wine, all to impress Bill, who, it seemed, d 
not want to be impressed. 

“Oh, Bill,” she said impulsively, “whi 
was wrong that other time? You hard 
spoke to me, and you flirted with mother 

He looked at her whimsically, raising o1 
dark eyebrow. “I didn’t flirt with her,’’ I 
said, “though I think yo 
mother is a grand girl. 
just helped her mow t 
lawn. It seemed to me sh 
had a lot on hand, ani 
you didn’t exert yoursel 
much to help her.” 

She laughed. She wa) 
so happy now, she coul¢ 
laugh. She said, ‘Oh, Bill 
you don’t understand) 
darling. I was trying to be areal lady. The 
kind I thought you'd like.” 

He laughed, too, and put his cheek ee 
her bright daffy-colored hair. ‘‘ Well, I’ll tell 
you,” he said. ‘““When I came down here | 
meant to ask you to marry me. I’ve always 
wanted a little house of my own, and a gar- 
den, and kids. And you were so sweet. From 
the first time I met you I said to myself, 
“That’s my girl.’ But seeing you here aM 
home, I suddenly got cautious.” 

“Cautious?” 

He was silent a minute, trying to find the 
words. ‘You were so scornful, darling, about | 
your father and mother. And do you know | 
what I thought? ‘One day,’ I said to my-. 
self, ‘Lisa and I will be where her parents | 
are now, with a packet of spoiled kids snub- 
bing us,’ and I sort of got pulled up, like a | 
train does when it goes slap into the buffers.” 

Lisa said nothtng at all. She wanted to 


cry. Funny that it had never occurred to | 


her to look at it that way. You thought, 


somehow, of yourself as always young and | 
ageless. Whereas in time the youngest of us | 
will be forty. The idea needed a bit of getting | 


accustomed to. 


“TI began to wonder if it was worth the | 


risk,’’ said Bill. ‘Seeing you just sitting 


around, while everyone else did the work. | 
I thought you were just a spoiled kid. And | 


then I came along this time, and found you 
managing all alone, and I knew I’d got you 
all wrong.” 

Oh, Bill, she thought, you hadn't. But I’m 
going to be different. I’m going to work hard 
and learn. 

“I love you,” Bill said, and he kissed her. 
“This is the way I want life to be. You and 
me, and a little house and a garden. And in 
time, there we'll be, sweet. A couple of 
middle-aged parents. Darby and Joan, who 
used to be Jack and Jill! Life isn’t only 
today.” 
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LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


That’s where a girl went wrong, thought 
Lisa, suddenly wise. You thought it was. 
She said, breathlessly, ‘““Oh, Bill, promise 
me one thing. If ever our kids are sassy, 
promise me you'll take me off for a week end, 
and leave them to fend for themselves.” 

“Tf our kids are sassy,” said Bill, ‘I’m 
going to wallop them, sweet. With my strong 
right hand!” 


The moment Mrs. Chester saw her daugh- 
ter, her woman’s intuition told her something 
had happened and her spirits rose. She had 
had a lovely week end, but it had been a bit 
of a struggle at times to keep her mind off a 
picture of endless dirty dishes piling up in a 
sink. But the house was immaculate. Dickie 
was quite right—was he not always right? 
These children could, if they had to. 

“T had a wonderful time,” said Lisa. 

“So did we.”’ Mrs. Chester’s eyes met and 
held her husband’s eyes for a moment, and 
they both smiled. 


You could be in love even if you were over | }} 


forty, Lisa realized. But now the thought 
held charm for her. 

“T ordered a rock salmon,” said Mrs. 
Chester. “Did it come?” 

“Tt did, mother,” said Lisa faintly. 
“ee But oe 

“T’ll change and be right down. I learned 
the loveliest way to do it,”’ said Mrs. Chester. 


“But Lisa, darling, I ordered a whole fish. 
Is this all?’”? Mrs. Chester regarded the 
weeniest piece of tail. 

“Bill came, mother. He came on Satur- 
day, Sunday and today. Oh, mother, I’m 
sorry about the fish, but I’m frightfully 
happy.” 

“You mean ——” said Mrs. Chester, 
understanding dawning. The fish tail slid 
unnoticed to the floor as she embraced her 
child. ‘Oh, darling, I couldn’t be more glad! 
Of course I had hoped—but then, somehow, 
it didn’t seem ——’”’ 

“No, I know. It was all my fault. I was 





so 

“Well, perhaps you were, darling. Just a 
bit.” 

“Fish without paper, and all those tedious 
little bundles and baskets and the rest of it. 
I didn’t understand, till I had to cope. But 
I’m going to be much nicer now.” 


“You were always nice,” said Mrs. Ches- 
ter fondly if vaguely, patting her daughter’s 
shoulder, but obviously thinking of some- 
thing else. “‘Fish soufflé, perhaps? Or maybe 
fish omelets. Yes, that’s the thing. Fetch 
me the egg flogger, darling. And tomorrow, 
mince eked out with toast squares and force- 
meat balls. Your father thinks he can’t eat 
beef, but we will call it something else. I 
often wonder what on earth people do, in a 
war, who have no imagination.” 

The future opened before her, a vista of 
well-planned meals, just eking out. Thurs- 
day, as usual, would be frightful—the day 
the old rations were finished and the new 
ones hadn’t come. But this was only Mon- 
day. You crossed your bridges as you came 
to them, in a war. 

The telephone rang. “Answer it, will you, 
darling,’’ said Mrs. Chester, flour on her 
nose. 

But Lisa was already answering it. The 
awful thought came to her that it might be 
Bill, saying after all he would not be free to 
come along to supper. But it wasn’t. 

“Mother, what do you think I’ve got!” 
she cried, bursting in, starry-eyed. 

“The Koh-i-noor for an engagement 
ring,’ hazarded her parent, adding pepper. 

“No, darling. An oxtail. That sweet man, 
William Tuttle, just rang up to say he knew 
the colonel was at home, and he has kept 
you one, if I’ll run along.” 

“Well, isn’t that nice? One of us will 
simply have to knit that man something,” 
said Mrs. Chester. ‘““War does make one 
appreciate one’s friends.” 

“Unfortunately, Bill can’t eat oxtail.” 

“Oh, never mind about that. We’ll cook it 
down in aspic with a lot of peppercorn and 
some peas, and ‘chill it, and call it Victory 
Mold,” said Mrs. Chester ecstatically. 
“Run, darling. Run.” 
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Americans today love corner cupboards as much as their ancestors 
did—and with reason, for a good cupboard can do so much for 
your room. Here you see today ’s favorite—the cupboard most 
frequently chosen from the many ine designs Drexel has made 
available. It’s a clever idea to use a patr of these cupboards 
(that’s how you ll find them in old Colonial houses) in your 
living room or dining-room. They are beautiful together, and 
provide much storage space. The curved doors permit a generous 


shelf area for china, and equally spacious cupboard-room below. 


Drexel pieces are limited today, but after the war our collections 
will offer a wonderful choice. Send 10c for the Drexel 


_ booklet, and plan to beautify your home with Drexel furniture. 
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And it’s the 
SAME S.O.S. 


Cleans, scours and 
polishes, all in one 
simple operation. 
Soap is in the pad. 





Honey watches us go through old Christmas cards, and clean 
out a whole closet to get to the Christmas-tree ornaments. 


Diary of Domesticity 


BY GLADYS TABER 


ARLY in December I begin to think 

about a winter house cleaning. The 

fever comes Over me some morning 

when there is plenty to do anyway. I 
just suddenly feel it is time to clean. Get 
ready for Christmas. 

I wonder if every house doesn’t have one 
particular room or closet that is invariably 
crammed with junk. Ours is a long narrow 
closet off the front bedroom which has a 
sharply slanting ceiling. It is shaped like a 
prehistoric cave, tunneling toward a tiny 
doll-size opening at the farther end. When 
this is so full it is no longer possible to open 
the door, the cleaning urge comes over 
me. I decide to begin there, because the 
Christmas-tree ornaments will be there 
somewhere in any case. And some various- 
sized empty boxes to use again. 

Walking backward like a crab, hunched on 
hands and knees, I get inside, pulling the 
cleaning paraphernalia after me mostly by 
my teeth. I hit my head on the beam. This 
opens the attack. 

I remember wistfully, as I drag at the first 
tier of boxes, the happy days when I used to 
simply throw everything out the window and 
let the children gather it up and burn it. The 
things we used to burn in the good old days! 
And there was the time the whole front lawn 
was drifted with old girdles nobody could 
wear, unmatched galoshes, petrified rain- 
coats and derelict underwear, and then com- 
pany came riding up in an elegant limousine. 

Now you wouldn’t think that closet could 
be full again. But it is. There are some 
things that are simply impossible either to 
give away or to throw away. Every woman 
knows such things. I move them out to the 
bedroom, creeping along as best I can. The 
bedroom floor is awash with them. Things 
like old family albums full of people that no- 
body knows any more, frozen-faced men and 
severe-eyed women in stiff satins. Nasty lit- 
tle children in velvet, smug and superior- 
looking. Unhappy wedding pictures with 
the bride obviously grinding her teeth and 
the groom, in front of a palm tree and a 
waterfall, wearing a flowered waistcoat and 
an expression of “‘I’ll do it if it kills me.” 

Things like framed pictures of the Bridge 
of Sighs and Fujiyama. Old high-school 
diplomas. My husband’s university glee 
club, with a piece of Bob’s ear plainly visible 





behind some other member. Golf awards of 
my sister Jill’s, printed on parchment. 

A very mangy shaggy buffalo robe. Maybe 
the Army—but no. Not even’good for rags. 
And yet —— 

Old scrapbooks. Nobody ever looks at 
them except when the place is turned out, 
and nobody ever will. I gaze with a mild 
pang at some old yellowed clippings. Myself 


in the high-school play—ah, glamorous, || 


happy days. But who cares? That starry- . 
eyed girl wouldn’t be remotely connected 
with this panting creature crawling around 
on the closet floor. 

Then I suppose every family has just a few 
old letters and manuscripts and a couple of 
baby shoes and that first curl and the hair 
earrings and a pearl card case and a stack of 
wedding invitations. 

Oh, well, in the end I clean the floor and 
replace the things just about as they were, 
and that is that. 

The era of attics has, I dare say, passed 
for good. When I was a child, playing in the 
attic was a lovely game. Everybody had 
chests filled with old clothes that made ele- 
gant costumes. There were boxes of old books, 
spinning wheels, old broken rockers, bird 
cages and the National Geographic from 
1899. 

If only I weren’t so sentimental, I would 
get through house cleaning so much faster. 
I just can’t help thinking as I work. And it 
slows me down like a slow-motion picture. 
The books are nearly fatal. But even the 
cupboards give me trouble. That India Tree 
cup and saucer. I used to drink cambric tea 
from it. Pigtails, Mary Jane slippers, 
middy blouse and serge skirt. I don’t sup- 
pose anything uglier was ever invented than 
the middy-blouse-skirt costume of my child- 
hood. But I loved it. With a scarlet tie 
flowing over my flat front. 

Cleaning the corner cupboard is a hazard- 
ous task, because Esmé always decides to 
help. Invariably the phone rings as I begin 
and I am forced to answer it, watching with 
one anguished eye while Esmé leaps lightly 
about among old sugar bowls and luster. 
My conversation is interspersed with frantic 
whispers, ““Esmé, get down! Esmé, go 
away! No, no. No!” Esmé’s little dark 
face peers at me from behind my Wedgwood 
soup dish; her sapphire eyes shine. Her tail 
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Sani Wax 
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BEAUTIFIES 
woodwork, furniture B 
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Wipe it on; yowredone! 
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The Sani-Wax Company 
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winds about the India Tree cup. “‘Esmé,” I 
implore. 
“What’s that? What are you saying?” 
ear over the wire. 
=ver at my best over the telephone, I am 
€ven nore incoherent. “It’s just the cat,” 
I say. 
Esmé «inches herself into the air and falls 
to earth 1x4now not where, except I hear 
Tigger utte.. wild hiss as she rouses him. 
The two of ttm then come racketing past 
me. By the tin. 7 hang up they are asleep 


on the sofa, modes of deportment and cer- 
tainly milder than yj, milk. 


Both the cats like Xoney best of the dogs. 
Saxon is too bouncy at Sister has a way of 
leaping suddenly upon EDs. from nowhere— 
all in good faith, but dhsurbing Windy 
they know, would like to Gase them. He 
has that look in his earnes prown eye 
Pussy not only would like to, \t does. at 
every opportunity. She is entxely a 
reconstructed about cats. Star, bagg her 
mother, is even worse. Not that aDything 
ever comes of it, but the cats don’t care gor 
the game. Clover and Snow are all right 
but they move too fast. 

Honey lies on the hearth, golden in the 
firelight, while Esmé comes delicately up 
and moves her little wedge-shaped face 
closer and closer and closer. Blue eyes look 
into dreamy brown. Esmé sniffs Honey’s 
muzzle all over, very delicately. Honey 
never moves a whisker. Finally Esmé will 
give her a lick and then settle down against 
her. Honey settles down, too, still not mov- 
ing. Perhaps the next time Esmé may feel 
in a dancing mood and reach out and slap 
Honey as she goes by on her own business. 
Honey gives a girlish squeal and hurries. 
But they both know it doesn’t mean any- 
thing. 

Tigger likes to lie beside Honey too. She 
is such a warm soft thing. The black against 
the gold looks so beautiful, black velvet 
against tawny satin. 

After the house is finally cleaned, with 
help from cats and cockers, it is time to get 
out the old Christmas cards and go over 
them. They are much too pretty, most of 
them, to be used only once. For children, 
they make lovely scrapbooks; but now our 
children have moved into the rarefied air of 
Plato and aeronautics, I cut out the pictures 
and use them to decorate the new packages. 
I like best the country scenes, of course, but 
those little pink and blue angels with bisque 
complexions and the little leaping fawns and 
lambs are lovely on a pale blue package. 

The very choicest Christmas gifts, I think, 
are those made by the giver for the special 
person. I always wish sadly that I could sew. 
My mother used to spend her spare time, 
what little she had, in making things for the 
next Christmas. The little pink soft baby 

(Continued on Page 168) 
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Prayer for Ch iisbieas 
a 
By Elizabeth Coatsworth 


Dear God, to all was Christmas 
given; 
But perhaps we understand it 
best 
Who know barns best, and 
mangers, too, 
And weariness which cries for 
rest. 


And then we know how small 
beginnings 
Can grow to greatness, how a 
light 
Cupped by a hand may be . 
sufficient 
To save a man lost in the night. 


So perhaps for us the Christmas 
story 
Seems nearer to our daily ways; 
Help us to take our courage from it, 
Help us to feel the thing we 
praise. 
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Sally Siler says: 
Insist on Silex . . . it’s the only 
automatic electric steam iron with 
the features you see on this page! 
PLUS all the advantages you’d 
expect in a fine automatic electric 
iron. You’re entitled to every one 
of them in the iron you buy. 
Accept no less! If your dealer has 
not yet received his stock of Silex 
Automatic Electric Steam Irons, 
he will shortly. Have him promise 
to save one for you! See him today. 
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all over 


Complete heel-to-tip sheath of steam protects 
the fabric from sticking, scorching, melting. 
Draw iron backward, forward, sideways. . . 
only Silex has 3-way grooves that put pro- 
tective steam over entire ironing surface! 


ok 


IRON 
WITH Ori 





OM WE 
STEeM 


LOOK! STEAM FLIPS ON OR OFF INSTANTLY 
Flip the handy lever on the handle and you can change 
from dry heat to steam while you’re ironing! Yes, 
the wonderful Silex is really two grand irons in one! 


A PRODUCT OF THE SILEX COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONN. 







POR CHRISTMAS 


By Henrietta Murdock 


Interior Decoration Editor of the Journal 









Hand-blown tumblers in stained-glass colors at 90 com 


each. Vases cost $2.00. Luster cream jugs, $3.00 a) 
$3.50. Hand-loomed mats in lace weaving, $1.50 eat 


HE delightful articles shown on this page are all 
by mountain craftsmen living in the remote 
of our Southern highlands. Because these p 
largely unemployable owing to age, physi@ “ .. - a a RT EET 
or Bar Te: : yomes, the : si : Sees sas - 

caps and the lonely isolation of their mountaing . wR ga same a 
sale of these articles represents the only ca® Income of 
many of these individuals and families. 
The articles are well styled, thanks to ft and sympa- 
thetic guidance which has preserved g@ (O™MAnCe of the 
old skills while making the articles ug and See sophis- 
ticated in their simple design and pfern colorings. They 
are beautifully finished and the pie are surprisingly low. 
Sixty-four regional units of pyoentain craftsmen, most of 
STC RETTO Ere OT IC orale their own isolated cabins, 
market their wares under thé@™° ; Southern Highlands, 
a nonprofit organization wach returns full value to the 
workers, less the-actual gost of marketing the articles. 
Many of these artidl@ and similar ones can be found in 
our large city shopé and exhibits of them are shown in 
museums, librari and colleges all over the country. ; 
You may getsialet mation about these items, or order di- 
rect, from Soft? Highlanders, Inc., Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York @y~0: Since all items are individuals, except 
sets, and all ae equally beautiful, the best plan is to state ; Te x ; 
color preference and style and allow the shop to choose Old blue-and-gray salt-glaze ware, in a wide sele 
tion. Duck salt and pepper, $1.50 a pair. Hand-loome 
place mats, $1.50 each; carved holly-wood trivet, $2.5 


































Utility baskets from Tennessee come in all sizes, cost 
From $2.00 to $3.50. Jugtown pottery jars are all in- for you Include postage. Gifts may be mailed direct. 


dividuals. Cost from 75 cents to supersizes at $25.00. 
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PHOTOS BY HAROLD FOWLER 











Soft toys made of washable cotton print, flat enough Larger scarfs and throws of hand-loomed wool, in exquisite Gay, hand-woven craft bags cost $3.00 and $3.95. The lit 
to go through the wringer, are priced at $1.50 each. colorings. The big one in pastel stripes is $4.50. Others, $2.50 tle lapel bouquets of pine cones, acorns and seeds, calle 


Happily there are no hard parts for baby to pull off. and $3.25. Individual carvings cost from $1.65 to $3.00. °*Woods Pretties,’’ cost $1.00. The bear carving, $1.65, 








Bright vegetable-dyed table mats, no two alike, but Fine hand-woven wool baby blankets in white, blue and All-wool, hand-loomed scarfs as gossamer-light as this- 
all harmonious with quaint mountain pottery, cost pink at $4.50 and $5.00; hand-sewn silk bootees for $1.25, tledown. Long, square or shawl size. Priced at $2.50 and 


75 cents each. Jugtown pottery from 75 cents up. and a pastel bib similar to the one shown here, for $1.00. $3.00. These are as exquisite as the distinctive imports. 







Little girls 
You’ llenjoy we ore 
em! Dolls stand 1 
ished Materials and di- 
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Pretty-Plus-Practical Aprons. Some 
of these charmers are all made up; 
from 98¢. And some, very special 
ones, are semi-made; you add ap- 
pliqué and trim. $1.59. 
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Ladies—you can echo those joyous words! Hurry to your Singer Center 
—for the grandest gifts that ever made eyes light up like Christmas tree 
candles! See a preview on this page—get out your shopping list—and go! 


under “Singer Sewing Machine Co.” 






Fresh, Crisp Neckwear. Trim dick- 
eys, beloved by school girls and ca- 
reer girls alike; from $1.00. Collar- 
and-cuff sets, tailored and crisp or 
frilly and feminine; from $1.00. 


Fashion-Wise Handbags. And as 
useful as they are good-looking —big 
enough to hold knitting or sewing. In 
lovely shades of long-wearing leather; 
from $8.95. 


*The address of your local Singer Sewing Center is listed in your telephone directory 





Sewing Boxes; Sewing Kits. Hand- 
some boxes in fascinating shapes and 


- ie c 
patterns; fitted or unfitted. $1.00 up. «2 Stools. A real ae 
Handy kits, including ones for service sae nd of yours who OW eS Right 
men and women; from 50¢. po De would love ae 10.00, 

ing a ta senate Unfitte ; 9.50 
ae with tray 20 ar 
> 





Handsome Sewing oa 
gift in the grand manner! ee 5 
fitted with sewing supplies; a as 
attractive piece of fi enniaage 7D : se 
right! Several models; from 95. 






Soft, P rett 


platy Y Scarfs, 


owers. For 
lapel. From 
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Nod a Singer? 


If you’ve hoped that Santa will leave a Singer at the 
foot of your tree this year—start hinting now! 


Luscious Costume i 
the giftee’s hair, ie eek 0 
50¢. Sachets, 4 nice € 

ing” present, 30¢ up- 

New Singers are available—though the supply is 
limited and you may have to wait your turn, 
Reconditioned Singers—next-best to a new Singer 
—give you real Singer quality and performance. 
Rental Singers. Rent one by the month for home 
use; by the hour at your Singer Center! 





Cuddlee Cut-Ups.- You make ae 
i urself— 

cunning gingham beasts yo 
ned, easily! Makings; 50¢ or 
And when you buy 4, you get the 


Merry-Go-Round free! SEWING CENTERS EVERYWHERE 
erry-Go- : 


Singer Sewing Machine Co. | 


Copyright U.S. A,, 1943 and 1944, by The Singer Mfg. Co. All rights reserved for all countries. 
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AUTOMATIC 


MIXMASTER 





lo simplified cake-muaking 
this new [ Bowl, 4 Minute way 


If you are one of the fortunate persons who own a Sunbeam Mixmaster, 
try this simplified 1-bowl, 4-minute cake-making method and see how 
easily and quickly you can make a delicious, moist, meltingly-tender 
cake. It’s the even Mixmaster mixing that gives “‘1-bowl” cakes a 
uniformly finer, feather-light texture. And there’s no “trick” to it with 
Mixmaster to perform the two simple, 2-minute mixing operations. 
Simply dial No. 2 speed on the exclusive Mix-Finder Dial and you get 
the perfect mixing speed. Only Mixmaster has this exclusive feature. 
Although there have been no Mixmasters manufactured at Sunbeam 
since Spring, 1942, when war production replaced them, they will be 
back again just as soon as conditions permit. 

With this new short-cut method, all the ingredients for a cake are iiixed 
together in one bowl. Two steps combine everything. You skip the long, 


tedious creaming of butter and sugar, and “alternate addings” of flour and 
liquid. Your cake is ready for the oven in 4 minutes! 


MIXMASTER-MIXING MAKES ALL THIS DIFFERENCE 








Butter cake made by “one-bow!l” 
method, hand-mixed 


Butter cake made by “one-bowl” 
method, Mixmaster-mixed 


“ Recipes and instructions for the new sim- 
plified method are given in our new kit of 
special Sunbeam Recipes. Allon handy 3” x 
5” cards for your file. Send for your free set. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Dept. 50, 
Chicago 50, Illinois. Canadian Factory: 321 Weston Rd., So., Toronto 9 
Over Half a Century Making Quality Products 


ey a TOASTER, COFFEEMASTER, IRONMASTER, SHAVEMASTER 
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NEW LIFE IN OLD HOUSES 


(Continued from Page 40) 


ventilated. Perhaps, under those circum- 
stances, the improvements, in the long run, 
would hardly have been worth the money. 
Whereas to double that amount—to spend, 
let us say, $4000—a complet2 modernization 
could be accomplished, and the result would 
be not only a house worth more than twice 
its present value, but a house with a new 
long lifetime of better living ahead of it. 

In other words, it is often better, as it was 
in this case, to do a thorough remodeling job 
than to make merely extensive repairs. And 
there are times, of course, when repairs are 
preferable to full remodeling. But if you are 
in doubt, and even if you aren’t, information 
from your local FHA representative may be 
most helpful. A reliable real-estate man can 
tell you about the property value that bet- 
terments will create, and an experienced 
builder can examine your house and give you 
good practical advice on its condition and 
how much it would cost to carry out various 
improvements. If the changes are to be ex- 
tensive, it will pay to get the best architec- 
tural advice you can afford. 

The ailments and inadequacies of the old 
house shown on page 40 are so typical that 
to list them will enable you to analyze the 
troubles that may happen to be yours. Here 
they are: 

EXTERIOR 
1. Old-fashioned—dated—commonplace— 
depressing. 
2. Roof top-heavy—huge dormers. 
3. Porch dark and uninviting, mere pass- 
ageway, darkens living room. 
4. Windows too few and badly spaced. 


INTERIOR 
First Floor 


. Rooms small, light and air inadequate. 

. Corner of house lost to stair and hall. 

. Living room small and dark. No wall 
spaces for adequate furnishing. No fire- 
place or bookcases. 

4. Dining room has no access to outdoor 

terrace. Sliding doors useless and ugly. 

5. Kitchen small, inadequate for modern 

equipment. Poor light, no cross ventila- 

tion. Rear porch too small to be of value; 
darkens kitchen. Pantry takes space 
from kitchen. 


wWrore 


Second Floor 


1. Second-floor corner also lost to stairs, 
one closet and useless alcove. 

2. Bedrooms small and badly arranged for 
furnishing. No room has space for twin 
beds. Only one bedroom has cross ven- 
tilation; one bedroom one window only. 
Main bedroom double window only. 

3. Closets wholly inadequate in two bed- 
rooms. Corner closets spoil wall spaces. 
No linen closet. 

4. Alcove in front room virtually useless. 


The immediate needs are as follows: 
1. New siding and roofing. 
2. Painting, inside and out. 


_ 3. Modern heating and plumbing. 

















Soa Seats 


BY NATHANIEL BURT 


These are the things I think about: 
To put my feet on land, 

Go to you as an arrow goes, 
Kiss you and take your hand, 

And step into the special world 
You make by being there— 

As though a bubble closed us in 
And lifted us on air. 


I think, too, of a morning light 
On some familiar street, 
The kindly pavements growing 
warm 
Under our aimless feet; 


FOOONDM 


me 


What a complete remodeling job 
complish is not only shown in the wa 
house looks at the top of page 40, but 1 
detailed changes made as listed below, 
can be checked against the shortcomi 
the old house here, as well as those i 
haps your own particular case. 


1 


2. 


First Floor 
Te 


2. 
3: 


Second Floor 
1. Plan arrangement permits much largef| 


. Better wiring. , 
. Plaster repairs. 

. Insulation and weather strippi: 
. New porch. 

. New screens. 

. Chimney repairs. ' 
. Repair and replace gutters and le 
. Provision for car. 


. The remodeled house is now mode 


. Larger windows and better groupi 
. Use of modern materials easily insta 


. Additional space permits large livi 


. Porch serves as outdoor living space. 
. Dining room slightly larger due 


. Cross ventilation in every room. Win 


. Corner windows throughout afford bet-) 
. New bathrooms with modern fixtures. | 


. Adequate closets in all rooms, two in 


Decemb 





























EXTERIOR 


rect, simple and dignified. 
Horizontals are emphasized through 
Flattened and simplified roof lines; 
and porch roof carrying out horizo 
lines. 


Clean-cut surfaces and simple 
reduce upkeep. 


INTERIOR 


Arrangement of rooms more liva 
convenient. 
Placing of stairs near center of hot 
affords better hall, lavatory, coat clos 
New wing given over to kitchen to pt 
vide needed space adequate for neé 
equipment, light and cross ventilatior 
direct access to car port, terrace, dinini 
room, cellar stairs and hall. 


room with fireplace and bookcases; wal 
space for adequate furnishing. Bette 
lighting. 


elimination of double doors. Gains cup 
board space for china and toys. Viey 
from kitchen. Access to outdoor terrace 
Better lighting. 


room areas. : 
a. Sound insulation by virtue of room 
and closet locations. 
b. Greater flexibility in use. 
c. Deck for sun. bathing, sleeping 
porch and play space. 


dow area almost doubled. 


ter air and views and more flexible ven-| 
tilating. Replace poor corner closets. 


Second bath optional, or may serve} 
either or both rooms. | 
) 
main room. Linen closet in hall. No} 


closet projects into room area. 
’ 


A cool and shabby eating place 


Where we have been before; 


A foolish, feckless afternoon 


Where soft among our chairs and 


Lazing along the shore. 


Finally, as the dusk draws down, 


We'll turn toward a room 


lamps 
Love and quietness bloom. 


And I, close in our own clean bed, 


Will hear the dark hours come, 


Lip to lip, dreaming there with you, 


Knowing that I am home. 








ry | 
/ i y Ke a Be 
LOQ(Y. . rice as mucu Foon 70 THE FRONT. One daily ““K” 


ration includes such foods as veal and pork loaf, processed cheese 
with bacon, bouillon powder, chopped pork and egg yolks, soluble 


coffee, fruit and chocolate bars, biscuits, graham crackers. That’s 


IN ADDITION to the Crosley Shelvador*, which gives you twice as much front-row 
food, within easy reach, Crosley will offer other quality appliances for the modern home. 
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ARMY INFANTRYMEN line up for chow. Italian youngster with pail, at right, asks for food. 


é 


for just one soldier—gives you an idea how much food our fighters 
need . . . this year twice as much as before because there are twice 
as many men. 

Yes, food is a mighty and vital weapon in shortening the war. 
Let’s save it, avoid waste, use the plentiful kinds instead of the 
scarce ones and pay no more than top legal prices. 


Produce and Conserve, Share and Play Square! 


+ » TWICE AS MUCH FOOD TO THE FRONT—of 
the patented, exclusive Crosley SHELVADOR* Refrigerator. 

Think of the convenience of having all those shelves in the door 
—at your finger-tips! How many eggs, fruits, bottled beverages, 
small vegetables and packages can be easily reached! No longer any 
need to tuck these smaller foods around bulkier objects in the 
main compartments and shelves. 

Conserving and preserving food will be vital long after the war 
ends. As soon as Crosley Refrigerators are shown at your dealer’s, 
see the SHELVADOR* for the sake of its daily added convenience, 
for your pocketbook’s sake, and for your family’s health through 
better food-preservation. 

When Crosley can turn from making fighting materials to make 
refrigerators again— 

Remember that only in Crosley Refrigerators can you get the extra 
usable space of the SHELVADOR.* [t’s patented! Exclusive! Unique! 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


ROSLEY 


THE CROSLEY CORPORATION, CINCINNATI, OHIO 





pPEACETIME MANUFACTURERS OF RADIOS, REFRIGERATORS, HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES AND THE CROSLEY CAR * HOME OF WLW “THE NATION’S STATION” 
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Well, Jimmy, I'm afraid lots of other people are in 


the same fix. You see, the machines and men which 


ordinarily would be making telephone equipment for 


civilian use are working instead on war orders. 


Guess soldiers and sailors need telephones, too! 


By the hundreds of thousands, in fact! Telephones 
help keep guns on target, keep our forces in touch 
with 


each other, operate ships and bombers and 


submarines. 


Imagine that! You must be awfully busy. 


Yes, indeed. 


want a telephone have been mighty patient about 


Meanwhile, the folks back home who 
waiting, and we sincerely appreciate it. You can be 
sure we're doing everything in our power to serve 


everybody just as SOON ds possible ! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





DIARY OF DOMESTICITY 


(Continued from Page 163) 


bonnets and the minute fleecy bootees. The 
pillowcases hand hemstitched. The hand- 
kerchiefs, rolled and initialed. Then the 
candy and plum puddings and fruitcakes! 

Last year a friend gave me a box filled 
with homemade herb vinegars. She grew 
the herbs herself, steeped the vinegars and 
bottled them. It was one of the loveliest 
gifts I had. Thyme vinegar, basil vinegar, 
mixed-herb vinegar. How delicious they are. 
Garlic vinegar—there’s a good thing. I like 
to dash it on steak before broiling. A piece of 
plain round steak will be tender and elegant 
if it has this treatment. For salad dressing 
it is perfect. 

Americans are just beginning to have a 
feeling for herbs. I am still timid about some 
of them, but every year we experiment a 
little more. Mint, of course, is easy, and 
parsley and water cress and celery leaves and 
sage. Basil I understand fairly well, but 
thyme and summer savory I am not really 
at home with. Borage either. The blue 
flowers are fine in long drinks, and the leaves 
in a green salad. Beyond that, I don’t know. 

When I go outdoors on a frosty December 
morning, I can see the herb garden down by 
the barbecue. The cold earth looks abso- 
lutely sterile and unproductive, but that’s 
where the sage runs riot and the chives bear 
those fairy purple-blue flowers. At the edge 
of the bed, I know, is the wintergreen we 
brought from the woods. The waxy polished 
leaves and the little flowers will be beautiful 
again next season. I really must have more 
herbs and learn more about them, I think, 
as I cut out the last Christmas scene. 

It seems to me, looking toward Christmas, 
that the last years have brought back to us 
the real significance of Christmas.,The arro- 
gant prewar years had a lush and expensive 
kind of Christmas. Everyone galloped about 
buying more and bigger presents, more 
ostentatious. Fancy greens and artificial 
trees and dazzling rococo ornaments were 
the order. Complete exhaustion set in directly 
after the last present was unwrapped. 

Now we know things aren’t important. 
What is important is remembering those we 
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ASK ANY 


By Marcelene Cox 


F THE average woman would putas much 
work into cleaning her house as $he does 


in trying to find a cleaning woman, the 


problem would be solved. 


One child needs restraining, anoth r draw- 
ing out. I have sometimes thought if bur chil- 
dren could be stirred together and divided 
by four they would come out about all 
right. 


A child whose parents are in love is 
permeated with a fragrance that lasts him 
all through life. 


One of the struggles a parent has is to 
keep a boy real, and at the same time in one 
piece. 


Note to women at home: You can’t keep 
your figure down eating up food that is “‘too 
good for the dog.” 


You belong to a past generation if you can 
remember when the celery wasn’t stuffed. 


There is as wide a difference between 
whipping and spanking as between schooling 
and education. 


Note to teen-agers: An ounce of convention 
equals a pound of lure. 
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love in remembrance of One Who 
the world that He gave His only beg 
Son. And instead of elaborate partie 
warmth and simplicity of gathering ai 
a fire to eat a supper of home-baked k 

It is a good thing. In a world of c 
and confusion and doubt, we need Chri 
more than ever. For me, it is the time 
my mother seems closest to me, and 
shows in itself what the time is. The 
between seem to slip away on Chri 
Eve and I really sense her continued 
ence. Easter may be supposed to be the 
for a renewal of faith in immortality, bt Di 
me it is Christmas. It isn’t the burgeonit 
spring that contents my soul, but the e 
starlight of a December night. The fe 
that Christmas has always been and 
always be, and that the spirit of 
rise above any indignity offered it 
this feeling really comforts and sustai 

When I look out at the dark beautiful 
bending over our snowy hills and shac 
valleys, I know a kind of serenity which I 
wish I could share with everyone all over 
the world. The stars are almost blue-white 
in the infinite meadows of the sky, and the 
moon is delicate luster over the dark cedar 
slopes. Far off, diminished by the night, the 
neighbor’s hound begins to sound his mourn- 
ful cry, and all the cockers at once start out 
of sleep and yell their heads off. A horse in 
the barn across the road stamps softly. The 
air is as pure and cold as deep water from a 
spring. It aches in the lungs, and it is a good 
ache. There is the smell of snow in it. A 
blizzard any day. 

I have to turn on the kennel lights and 
speak severe words to the cockers, while 
Honey echoes their noise in her throat, far 
down but distinct. She is in the house, she 
rumbles; what are they hollering about? 
When it is still again, I come in to the fire 
and the faint smell of apple-wood smoke, 
and I always say my favorite traditional 
words, because they are English, because | 
they are Christmas, because I always say | 
them to myself and always will: 

God rest you merry, gentlemen. j 
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WOMAN 


Any mother big enough to hold a job 
away from home should be big enough to 
keep the one going she has at home. 


Some persons make the mistake of living 
years instead of life. 





The meanest woman is one who gives you 
a recipe and leaves out her secret for making 
it “special.” 


r 
I had a difficult time straightening out the 
loyalties involved when it was discovered 
that the children had saved money from 
their Sunday-school allowances toward buy- 
ing my Christmas present. 


The average small boy can find the middle 
ofa mud puddle quicker than a compass car 
point north. 


Never apologize for the children’s be 
havior, because if your guest is a parent he 
understands and if he isn’t he cannot under: 
stand. 


She was one of those women unmistakably 
wired for sound. 


I was years acquiring enough clothesline; 


every time it seemed adequate, we had an- 
other baby. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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